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The debate between neoliberals and realists in the field of international relations draws 
heavily on the findings offered in Robert Axelrod's Evolution of Cooperation. Axelrod's 


well-known argument is that cooperation can emerge among egoists despite the absence 


of a central authority. This essay assesses the robustness of Axelrod's findings in light of 


the realist critique that relative gains concerns make cooperation less likely than 
neoliberals contend. We build on an amended Prisoner's Dilemma (PD) game and 
conduct a computer simulation tournament in which we vary (1) the payoff structure and 
(2) Axelrod's population of strategies. The results indicate that cooperation can emerge 
even under strong relative gains concerns, so long as the population of strategies is 
sufficiently retaliatory. On the basis of this finding, we argue that the realist critique is 
overstated: the introduction of greater relative gains concerns does not necessarily limit 


the prospects for cooperation among states. 


The assumption of anarchy is central to theories of cooperation among states. The 
essence of the assumption is that, in the absence of a central authority to enforce 
international agreements, states are motivated by the temptation to exploit each other and 
by the fear of being exploited. The result is that states are predisposed to act on 
preferences that risk conflict and war. The problem of cooperation is thus often 
explained as an example of a market failure: a dynamic in which individually rational 
behavior results in a collectively suboptimal outcome. To model this dynamic, the 
Prisoner's Dilemma (PD) game is widely applied in the field of international relations 
(Jervis 1978; Axelrod 1980a, 1980b, 1981, 1984; Keohane 1984). In particular, 
neoliberal scholars draw extensively on the game-theoretic and experimental PD 
literatures in theorizing about cooperation under anarchy (Oye 1986; Axelrod and 
Keohane 1986; Keohane 1986b; Haggard and Simmons 1987). 

Others question whether the PD adequately models the effects of anarchy. Realists, 
for example, contend that the PD misspecifies the motivational concerns of states, given 
the game's emphasis on absolute gains (Grieco 1988a, 1988b, 1990; Krasner 1991). The 
realist critique of neoliberalism is that the prospects for cooperation are considerably less 
where states are concerned with relative gains. The purpose of this essay is to evaluate 
this claim. We argue that realists overstate their case: greater relative gains concerns 
alone cannot sufficiently explain a lack of cooperation among states. 


Both neoliberals and realists draw on findings reported in Robert Axelrod's Evolution 


of Cooperation (1984). Here, Axelrod employs the unique methodology of a computer- 


simulated PD supergame, and shows that cooperation can emerge among egoists despite 
the absence of a central authority. The question implied by the realist critique is whether 
Axelrod's findings apply to a world in which greater emphasis may be placed on relative 
gains (Behr 1981; Gowa 1986; Donninger 1986; Jervis 1988). Axelrod acknowledged 
this concern, but suggested that relative gains would transform the PD into a zero-sum 


game (1984: 2191). However, recent efforts show that it is possible to ensure the PD's 


j 


preference ordering and variable-sum nature, while also varying the emphasis placed on 
absolute versus relative gains (Snidal 1991a, 1991b). This “amended” PD thus enables 
us to reevaluate Axelrod's findings in light of the current debate between neoliberals and 
realists. 

To address this debate, we conduct a computer-simulation involving the 63 strategies 
submitted for play in Axelrod's second tournament. Our efforts to model relative gains 
are informed by Robert Jervis’ hypotheses on cooperation under the “security dilemma.” 
Jervis argues that one state's security gain has the unintended effect of making others feel 
somewhat less secure. Concern for relative gains is thus always a part of international 
relations, although Jervis’ point is that it is a variable part (1978).! Helen Milner makes 
this link explicit in arguing that the CD payoff, which Jervis suggests “most strongly 
drives the security dilemma,” is tantamount to maximizing relative gains in a PD (Milner 
1992: 486; Jervis 1978: 172). In this sense, relative gains concerns inform Jervis’ 
hypothesis that states are less likely to cooperate if the temptation to defect is “strongly” 
dominant. Conversely, absolute gains concerns inform his hypothesis that states are 
more likely to cooperate if the temptation to defect is only “weakly” dominant. If one 
assumes that these hypotheses describe two extreme cases, then it may be useful to think 
in terms of a continuum of PD games, each characterized by differing concerns for 
absolute versus relative gains. This essay tests the robustness of Axelrod's findings along 
this continuum. 

In addition to varying the payoff structure, we also modify the population of strategies 
in our tournament. We do this to test the hypothesis that cooperation will emerge in 
increasingly retaliatory populations, despite strong relative gains concerns. This type of 
sensitivity analysis is long overdue, especially in light of the considerable interest in the 


properties of the tit-for-tat (TFT) strategy, and because of the criticism that Evolution of 


1 Interestingly, this argument is also made by Grieco in explaining the value of his 
relative gains coefficient, k (Grieco 1990, 46). 
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Cooperation demonstrates only that “nice” strategies do well against each other (Spiro 
1988: 220; see also Axelrod 1984: 33, 176). This latter critique suggests that Axelrod's 
theory is of limited scope. We hypothesize, however, that cooperation can emerge even 
where “nasty” strategies and strong relative gains concerns predominate, so long as the 
population of strategies is sufficiently retaliatory (nice or otherwise). This hypothesis 
implies that the reciprocity norm may be even more robust than is often appreciated in 
the literature. 

Why adopt Axelrod's methodology and strategy population in addressing this debate? 
Two concerns inform our research design. First, some of the more recent and interesting 
work on relative gains has focused on interactions between only two types of strategies 
(Snidal 1991a, 1991b). The problem, however, is that the introduction of a third type of 
strategy can fundamentally alter the dynamics of an n-person game, regardless of the 
number of strategies employed. Thus, the advantage of a computer simulation is that the 
distinction between different types and large numbers of strategies can more readily be 
appreciated. 

Second, the vast majority of studies reporting on computer tournaments rarely discuss 
why certain strategies are selected for simulation, and not others. Yet as explained by the 
Folk theorem, any of a number of strategies can “win” a PD supergame under specified 
conditions. It is thus important to avoid generalizing about findings derived from an 
arbitrarily selected population. Although Axelrod's population can be argued to be 
somewhat arbitrary, it serves as an important precedent in the cooperation literature, and 
is illustrative of competition among players familiar with the PD game. One limitation 
of our study, of course, is that none of these strategies was written to cope with different 


payoffs. To address this concern, we generalize the logic of each strategy in order to 


preserve their intended “spirit” across our nine PDs. Still, one might reasonably argue 


that a greater emphasis on relative gains would have motivated contributors to submit 


more aggressive “trigger” strategies, or to simply play ALL D. We maintain, however, 
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that even if virtually every contributor had played ALL D, the essay's overall conclusion 
would still hold: namely, cooperation yields significant returns despite greater concerns 


for relative gains. 


This essay proceeds in four steps. First, we introduce our two explanatory variables: 


the payoff structure and the population of strategies. This section also discusses the way 


in which we measure the prospects for cooperation across our nine PD games. Second, 
we explain the mechanics of our tournament, as well as our approach to operationalizing 
our explanatory variables. Third, we report findings based on our simulation of three 
different strategy populations tested across nine PDs. Finally, the essay concludes with a 


discussion of the implications of our findings for theories of cooperation under anarchy. 


I. Theorizing About Cooperation: the Variables 

The cooperation literature places considerable weight on three explanatory variables: 
the discount parameter, the payoff structure, and the number of players (Oye 1986). Our 
twist on the latter two variables is discussed below. In terms of the discount parameter, 
Axelrod operationalizes this variable by ascribing a random number of moves to each of 
the 2X2 games in his PD supergame. With an average of 151 moves per game, strategies 
play with a high expectation that a given round is unlikely to be the last (Axelrod 1981: 
316). We operationalize the discount parameter in an identical manner, so as to control 
for its effects. For reasons that we discuss in the remainder of this section, our primary 
interest is how our two explanatory variables are expected to shape the prospects for 


cooperation under anarchy. 


A. The Payoff Structure 
The PD is defined by the preference ordering T > R > P > S, as in Figure 1. The 
right- and left-hand payoffs in each cell pertain to Prisoner A and Prisoner B, 


respectively. The game's dynamic is well-known, and can be briefly summarized. If B 
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cooperates, he receives R = 3 if A cooperates and S = 0 if A does not. If B defects, he 
receives T = 5 if A cooperates and P = 1 if A does not. Since T=5>R=3 if A 
cooperates and P = 1 > S = 0 if A does not, then to defect is B's dominant Strategy: it 


maximizes his expected payoff regardless of A's decision. 


{insert Figure 1 here] 


If the game is infinitely iterated and characterized by a high discount parameter, then 
the long-term gains from playing cooperatively are expected to outweigh the short-term 
benefits to be had from defecting on any given move. This hypothesis is often treated as 
if it were axiomatic, especially in light of Axelrod's findings. Yet, realists argue that the 
underlying assumption of egoism is problematic. Egoism generally means that players 
are concerned with their own gains, and not with the gains of others (Axelrod 1984: 110; 
Keohane 1984: 27). In contrast, realists contend that anarchy motivates states to think in 
terms of relative gains. This dichotomy, however, is not always straightforward. 

The relative gains argument is essentially that states evaluate their own gains in terms 
of the gains achieved by others. As Robert Gilpin explains, “Though all may be gaining 
or declining in absolute capability, what will concern states principally are the effects of 
these absolute gains or losses on relative positions” (1975: 36). The distribution of gains 
is of concern because states benefiting more can threaten those gaining less. The long- 
term benefits to be had from cooperation may thus be overshadowed by any short-term 
asymmetries in gains (Powell 1991). Alternatively, gains might be tallied over a longer 
period, in which case it may be more useful to think of relative gains as simply long-term 


absolute gains (Snidal 1991a). Our approach is in keeping with this latter conception. 


We operationalize the symmetrical concerns of states by multiplying PD payoffs by an 
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absolute/relative gains coefficient, r, for 0 < r < 1.2. This amended PD is analytically 
equivalent to Snidal's (1991b), with the exception that our DD outcome is dynamic so as 
to preserve the game's preference structure for all values of r. Each player's payoff is 


weighted against the gains made by an opponent, as in Figure 2. 


[insert Figure 2 here] 


Multiplying ordinal PD payoffs by r yields a set of quasi-interval payoffs, and enables 
us to test Jervis’ hypotheses on cooperation under the security dilemma.3 Our modal PD 
isT=5>R=3>P=1>S =- 1, forr=0.5. First, Jervis hypothesizes that, if the value 
of CC or CD increases relative to the value of DC and DD, then states will be more likely 
to cooperate. To test this, we simulate our tournament across a series of weak and 
moderate relative gains PDs, r= 0.1 to 0.6. As r increases, CC is decreasingly valued in 
relation to what each strategy can earn by occasionally defecting. Second, Jervis 
hypothesizes that if the value of DC or DD decreases relative to the value of CC and CD, 
then states will be less likely to defect (1978: 171). To test this, we simulate our 
tournament across a series of strong relative gains PDs, r = 0.7 to 0.9. The payoffs for 


each of the nine values of r are listed in Figure 3. 


2 Grieco notes that relative gains concerns imply that the CC outcome may be an 
asymmetrical payoff. We recognize the usefulness of this approach, but opt for a 
symmetrical CC payoff for two reasons. First, efforts to ascribe different values of r to 
each of the 63 strategies submitted would be both arbitrary and impractical. Second, 
such efforts would typically result in payoff structures other than PD, as Grieco admits 
with respect to his own game, which often assumes the qualities of an amended 
Deadlock, thus making cooperation is impossible. 

3 Note that this modal PD derives from a set of base payoffs of 6, 6, 2,2. We cannot 
provide for a closer approximation of Axelrod's payoffs without skewing the intervals 
among payoffs at other values of r. Since ris never 1 or 0, the payoff structure is PD for 
all values. Note also that the value of r is exogenously defined. Efforts to operationalize 
ras an endogenous variable would often result in asymmetrical payoff structures. This is 
readily apparent in multiplying payoffs in Figure 2 by different (and extreme) values of 
r. 
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{insert Figure 3 here] 


B. The Population of Strategies 
We emphasize types, rather than the number of strategies in a game population. Why 
make this distinction? Perhaps the most intriguing finding in Evolution of Cooperation is 
that the "winner" of the PD supergame is not capable of defeating any of its opponents. 
In fact, because TFT is "nice" (i.e., it is never the first to defect), it can only tie an 
opponent under the most favorable conditions. Its overall success stems from the fact 
that its aggregate score exceeds that of other strategies. To see why this result obtains, 
consider TFT’s other behavioral qualities: it is provocable, in that it retaliates 
immediately for a defection; it is forgiving, in that it retaliates only once for a defection; 
and it is clear, in that its pattern of behavior can be easily understood (Axelrod 1984). 


The key is that TFT is both provocable and forgiving, which means that it is difficult to 


exploit. Because of these properties, TFT is often discussed as a special case of 


reciprocity, or what Robert Keohane refers to as “specific reciprocity” (Keohane 1986a; 


see also Gouldner 1960). A central question in the international relations literature is 
whether cooperation would be more likely if states adhered to the norm of reciprocity? 
To test this, we distinguish between nice strategies and those which defect without 
provocation (i.e., “nasty” strategies), on the one hand, and between retaliatory strategies 
and those which do not reciprocate defection (i.e., “nonretaliatory strategies), on the 
other. 
Why distinguish populations according to the properties of strategies? The behavioral 
qualities of strategies help to explain a great deal about the dynamics of n-person games 


(see Marinoff 1992). In Axelrod's tournament, for example, nice strategies typically do 
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well because they are in the majority of his population (39 of 63; see Rapoport 1988a).4 
However, this does not explain why TFT is the top-scoring nice strategy. In fact, TFT 
generally does well against retaliatory strategies, nice or otherwise. Because most of the 
strategies in Axelrod's population are not retaliatory, his tournament is actually a hardest- 
case test of the robustness of TFT’s success, as well as of the importance of the 
reciprocity norm. We find that TFT performs well even where the majority of its 
Opponents are nasty and relative gains concerns predominate, so long as the majority of 
strategies are also retaliatory. 

Given the significance of the population variable, it is important to consider the likely 
determinants of strategy selection. Much of the experimental PD literature has sought to 
address this concern. For example, Anatol Rapoport suggests that a better understanding 
of the PD's dynamic motivates players to adopt cooperative strategies, especially where 
defection is only weakly dominant (Rapoport 1988b, 1988c). Along these lines, it might 
be argued that the majority of Axelrod's strategies are nice because exploitation is not 
overly costly, as suggested by his payoffs. If so, then it would seem unreasonable to test 
these strategies in our relative gains PDs, given that contributors might have submitted 
trigger strategies (or even ALL D) if they had been presented with these extreme payoffs. 
We feel that our methodology is appropriate for two reasons. First, our findings suggest 
that Axelrod's payoffs (and instruction about egoistic play) cannot fully explain strategy 
selection. Many of his low-ranking nice strategies actually perform quite well in each of 
our relative gains PDs. How might this finding be explained? Relative performance is 
likely to be the most salient concern in devising a strategy; contributors (like states) will 


assess their performance in terms of the performance of others (Gowa 1986: 176-7). In 


4 A similar bias is evident in the composition of the five strategies used in Axelrod's 
regression equation, which explains 96% of the variance in a given strategy's score. The 
regression equation for the second tournament is T (tournament score) = 120.0 + (0.202) 
GRAASKAMP & KATZEN + (0.198) REVISED STATE TRANSITION + (0.110) 
ADAMS + (0.072) TESTER + (0.086) TRANQUILIZER. 
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this sense, what is interesting about Axelrod’s population is that the majority of strategies 
were unwilling to defect first, even though many sought to “keep up with the Joneses.” 
And second, even if virtually every contributor had played ALL D, cooperation would 
still yield strong returns despite an increasing emphasis on relative gains. The purpose of 


this essay is to test the robustness of this argument. 


C. The Dependent Variable: Cooperation 

The performance of TFT is used as our primary indicator of how our two explanatory 
variables impact on the emergence of cooperation. This is done because the basic logic 
of TFT informs an entire class of nice strategies in the population. The rankings of nice 
strategies more generally are used as a secondary indicator, given that the overall level of 


cooperation depends on their performance. 


II. Methods and Findings 

The mechanics of our computer simulation are similar to Axelrod's, with the 
exception that we do not include an evolutionary algorithm (see below). Each of the 63 
strategies is paired with every other and its twin.) At each interaction, strategies are 
provided with an opponent's last move, as well as the cumulative payoffs to that point. 
The sum total of all dyadic interactions defines a single iteration, of which there are 151 
per game. There are 63 games per tournament round. Five tournament rounds were 
simulated for each of the nine values of r. The final score for each strategy is thus 
calculated by averaging its score over the 5 tournament rounds it plays for each value of 
r. In total, the simulation consists of nearly 54 million moves. 

Three aspects of the simulation design require elaboration. First, our modal payoffs 


at r = 0.5 are not identical to Axelrod’s payoffs. The rankings for our modal PD thus 


5 We are especially grateful to Robert Axelrod for providing us with a listing of the 
strategies included in his second tournament. 


differ slightly from his, although we submit that the dynamics of play are essentially the 
same: first, the proportion of nice versus nasty strategies among the top contenders is 
virtually identical; and second, Axelrod's regression equation explains almost as much 
variance in a given strategy's score in our tournament as it does in his tournament.® The 
point is that the requisite changes made to Axelrod's payoffs do not result in a 
significantly different game, upon which our other PDs are necessarily based. 

Second, we modified the programming logic of strategies so that they would not err in 
the calculations they base on different payoffs for each of our values of r. For example, 
REVISED STATE TRANSITION calculates the expected value of each possible move, 
based on the payoffs and its opponent's previous pattern of play (Axelrod 1984: 203-5). 
We thus generalize the logic of this and other strategies to ensure their intended spirit in 
each of the nine PDs tested. 

Finally, we examine play in increasingly retaliatory populations. To do this, we 
derive two “domesticated” populations from the full tournament. A domesticated 
population consists of strategies selected from a general population according to specific 
criteria (Marinoff 1992). Our first domesticated population consists of those strategies 
whose behavior is contingent on the behavior of an opponent. For lack of a better term, 
we refer to this as our “contingent” population. Three strategies are excluded from this 
population: HOTZ, which in a game of 151 moves plays the first 100 with a one-tenth 
chance of cooperating and the last 51 with a one-twentieth chance of cooperating; 
ALTERNATOR, which alternates between cooperation and defection; and RANDOM, 
which behaves as its name suggests. Absent these three strategies, 36.7% of the 
contingent population is retaliatory (versus 34.9% of the full population). The contingent 


population is of interest because it enables us to work around the bias that characterizes 


6 Two of the top-ranking 16 strategies are nasty in both Axelrod's tournament and in our 
full population tournament, for r = 0.5. The R2 for Axelrod's regression equation is 
0.96. Applying his regression equation to our findings yields an R2 of 0.86, again for r 
= 0.5. 
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the full population: namely, that less forgiving strategies readily exploit those which fail 
to take cues from an opponent, nice or otherwise. This bias is problematic because non- 
contingent strategies are not especially interesting in theorizing about cooperation among 
states. By dropping them from the population, the scores of less forgiving strategies are 
less likely to be inflated. We hypothesize that the effects of the security dilemma will be 
less in a world of contingent strategies, despite a greater emphasis on relative gains. 

The second domesticated population excludes all nonprovocable strategies. We refer 
to this as our “retaliatory” population. Taking cues from realist theory, it is difficult to 
conceive of a large number of exploitable and nonprovocable states. States that perform 
poorly are expected to mimic success or “fall by the wayside” (Waltz 1979: 77). Axelrod 
illustrates this dynamic by employing an evolutionary algorithm in his ecological trials 
(1984: 51). We do not incorporate an evolutionary algorithm because, as Waltz admits, 
even poorly performing states rarely die (1979: 95, 137). Of course, one could write an 
evolutionary algorithm with any success criterion in mind. The problem is to deduce any 
particular one (or one at all?) from international relations theory. Instead, we examine 
the overall performance of different types of strategies in our tournament, and speculate 
as to whether states are more likely to adopt nice versus nasty, and/or retaliatory versus 
nonretaliatory strategies. The retaliatory population is of interest because it enables us to 
address what would happen if states adhered to the norm of reciprocity. By a retaliatory 
strategy, we mean one that retaliates immediately for an opponent's initial defection, but 
not necessarily only once. A more precise operationalization would greatly benefit 
strategies like TFT, but would also exclude the vast majority of Axelrod's strategies. Of 


the 63 strategies in the full population, 22 are retaliatory (as we operationalize this 


quality).”? We hypothesize that the effects of the security dilemma will be significantly 


7 The retaliatory strategies in Axelrod's population, as we define that property, include: 
AMBUEHL & HICKEY, ANDERSON, BORUFSEN, EATHERLEY, FRIEDLAND, 
FRIEDMAN, GRAASKAMP & KATZEN, GRISELL, HARRINGTON, HUFFORD G., 
HUFFORD R., JONES, JOSS, LEFEVRE, LEYLAND, MAUK, NYDEGGER, 
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less in a world of retaliatory strategies, even where there is a greater emphasis on relative 


gains. 


II Simulation Results 
Our most general finding is that TFT's success is highly robust. Its ranking in each of 
the three populations shows that the returns to cooperative play are significant in 


different environments. In fact, TFT’s performance is inhibited only where extreme 


relative gains concerns combine with a nonretaliatory population of strategies. Figure 4 


summarizes our findings. Overall, the data tend to confirm Jervis' hypotheses. However, 
the two domesticated populations reveal that the payoff structure alone cannot 
sufficiently explain a lack of cooperation among states. What we find instead is that the 
particular mix of strategies in a population can offset the effects of greater relative gains 
concerns. Of course, these variables are highly interactive. The point we wish to make 
clear is that unless the population is absent even a few nice strategies, cooperation yields 
significant returns despite strong relative gains concerns. Each of the three populations is 
reviewed under two subsections: the first reports findings for weak and moderate relative 
gains PDs (i.e., r = 0.1 to 0.6); the second reports findings for strong reiative gains PDs 


(i.e., r= 0.7 to 0.9). 


[insert Figure 4 here] 


A. Weak and Moderate Relative Gains Concerns 
When relative gains concerns are weak, one would expect cooperation to emerge even 
if the population is not generally retaliatory. Thus, the effect of varying the payoffs and 


population of strategies should be less apparent at these lower values of r. In fact, TFT 


ROBERTSON, TIDEMAN & CHIERUZZI, TIT-FOR-TAT, TRANQUILIZER, AND 
WEINER. 
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ranks first in the full population for all values of r = 0.1 to 0.6.8 Here, TFT's success is 
largely to be expected, given the high returns to cooperative play. However, its ranking 
at r = 0.6 is noteworthy because of the greater emphasis being placed on relative gains. 
Nice strategies in general do well under these same conditions. For example, in the 
extreme absolute gains PD (r = 0.1), all but one of the 39 nice strategies in the full 
population place higher than 45th. A similar pattern is evident in each of the weak and 
moderate PDs. 

These same rankings generally obtain when we vary the population. Indeed, the top- 
scoring strategies in the full population are nice and largely retaliatory, which means that 
removing non-contingent and nonretaliatory strategies can only help those prevailing 
under favorable conditions. Interestingly, nice strategies do as well in the moderate PD 
games as they do where relative gains are weaker. At r = 0.5, 13 of the top 15 strategies 
are nice. BORUFSEN and WEINER, both of which are nice, place 2nd and 3rd behind 
TFT, respectively. The top-scoring nasty strategy, HARRINGTON, places a distant 9th. 
At r = 0.6, 11 of the top 15 strategies are nice in both the full and contingent 
tournaments. BORUFSEN places 2nd, followed by another nice strategy, TIDEMAN & 
CHIERUZZI. HARRINGTON's standing as the top-scoring nasty strategy improves to 
6th under these conditions, reflecting the greater returns to a given defection. Of course, 
stronger relative gains concerns greatly influence these tournament rankings. We argue 


below, however, that causation is not as direct as realists suggest. 


B. Strong Relative Gains Concerns 
The windfall gains to be had from defecting are considerable at extreme values of r, 
making cooperation more difficult. One would expect exploitive strategies to flourish 


where relative gains concerns are great, as indeed they do. In the full population, for 


8 Rankings tables for each of the weak and moderate PD games are available from the 
authors. 
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example, TFT ranks 6th at 0.7, 16th at 0.8, and 29th at 0.9. The decline in TFT's 


performance is illustrated in Figure 5, which reports the percentage of opponents it 


defeats in the three populations for each value of r. The link between strong relative 
gains concerns and TFT's decline in the rankings is not entirely straightforward. 
Specifically, figure 5 shows that when relative gains concerns are stronger, TFT's success 
is increasingly sensitive to changes in the population. The remainder of this section 


elaborates on the impact of the population variable. 


[insert Figure 5 here] 


If cooperation is equated with the overall performance of nice strategies, it is alarming 
that they increasingly do worse in each of the strong relative gains PDs. The pattern is 
striking: at r = 0.7, fully ten of the top 15 strategies are nice, of which only half hold 
their ranking at 0.8, and only a quarter at 0.9. What is even more interesting is that TFT 
is not even the top-scoring nice strategy at these higher values of r. Rather, 
GRAASKAMP & KATZEN finishes first among nice strategies at r = 0.7 and 0.8, 
whereas FRIEDMAN finishes first at 0.9. This is because GRAASKAMP & KATZEN 
and FRIEDMAN are both less forgiving than TFT, and are thus better able to exploit 
strategies which are nonretaliatory. In the case of GRAASKAMP & KATZEN, its 
ability to contend with RANDOM and ALTERNATOR significantly contributes to its 
success. Similar dynamics also explain why a total of 12 nice strategies place higher 
than TFT at 0.9, although in fact only one places in the top 10. Notice also that 
retaliatory strategies do much better than nonretaliatory strategies: at r = 0.9, retaliatory 
strategies on average defeat 64.5% of their opponents, whereas nonretaliatory strategies 
on average defeat 42.2% of their opponents. Tables 1, 2, and 3 report the 15 top-scoring 


strategies in each of the three population tournaments, respectively. 
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[insert Tables 1, 2, and 3 here] 


Which strategies win at higher values of r? As expected, nasty strategies that perform 
poorly in Axelrod's tournament are quite prosperous where relative gains predominate. 
For example, ALMY is first at r = 0.7 and at 0.8, but ranks 45th at 0.1, 31st at 0.4, and 
14th at 0.5. Even more impressive is the performance of FRIEDLAND, which as a nasty 
strategy finishes last at r = 0.1 and 57th at 0.7, but ranks first at 0.9. The ranking of top- 
scoring nice strategies is also revealing. GRAASKAMP & KATZEN is the top-scoring 
nice strategy at 0.8, finishing a respectable 4th. However, the top-scoring nice strategy at 
0.9 is FRIEDMAN, which places only 10th. These findings seem to suggest that a 
greater emphasis on relative gains severely curtails the success of nice strategies. In fact, 
though, what is happening is that the strategy population is becoming more important, 
not just (or even primarily) the payoff structure. 

Consider what happens in the domesticated populations at each value of r. First, the 
three non-contingent strategies are excluded from the population. Table 2 illustrates that 
with this minor change, TFT's rank improves to 3rd (as opposed to 6th) at 0.7, 7th (as 
opposed to 16th) at 0.8, and 21st (as opposed to 29th) at 0.9. Here, TFT is also the top- 
ranking nice strategy at 0.7 and 0.8. The point is that nice strategies that place higher 


than TFT in the full population do so on the basis of their success against non-contingent 


strategies. The implication is that, where states take cues from an opponent, cooperation 


is likely even if the majority of opponents are nasty and despite greater concerns for 
relative gains. 

The essay's most intriguing finding, however, concerns TFT's performance in the 
retaliatory population. As reported in Table 3, TFT places Ist of 22 at 0.7, 3rd at 0.8, 
and 5th at 0.9. Of particular interest is that TFT is also the top-scoring nice strategy at 
0.9. This result obtains in the retaliatory population because TFT benefits from the play 


of a small cooperating k-group. The winners at 0.8 and 0.9 are both nasty strategies: 
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HARRINGTON and TRANQUILIZER, respectively. Their success depends on the 


presence of exploitable strategies that, as it happens, meet our definition of being 


retaliatory. For example, an opponent can defect against GRISELL once in every two- 


turn interval without response; against LEFEVRE once in every five-turn interval; and 
against. AMBUEHL & HICKEY as often as twice in every five-turn interval. It is clear 
that if these strategies were more retaliatory, TFT would win by a considerable margin 
despite strong relative gains concerns. In any case, our findings demonstrate that the 
population variable greatly influences the prospects for cooperation, irrespective of the 


emphasis placed on relative gains. 


IV Implications 

What are the implications of our findings for theories of cooperation under anarchy? 
First, our findings suggest that greater emphasis should be placed on the incentives for 
states to adopt certain types of strategies. Of course, the payoff structure and population 
of strategies are highly interactive variables. The way in which they interact makes our 
conclusions especially relevant to international relations theory. As realists would have 
it, strategies are expected to mimic success or “fall by the wayside.” We show that 
nonretaliatory strategies are systematically less successful than their retaliatory 
opponents. If the dynamic described by realists is accurate, then strategies which are 
nasty and/or less forgiving will also begin to lose ground, given that their success 
depends largely on the availability of less successful strategies. In a world of relative 
gains, we thus expect a population of “real world” strategies to be more retaliatory (nice 
or otherwise), thereby favoring the emergence of cooperation. 

What other conditions affect a state's choice of strategy? Consider what might happen 
in a world comprised of states which feel particularly vulnerable to the security dilemma, 
either because they are small or because problems of misperception cause them to doubt 


their assessment of others. Either of these factors might encourage these states to adopt 
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less cooperative strategies. The question is whether these strategies would be nasty or 
retaliatory. This distinction is important in theorizing about cooperation among states. 
We suggest that vulnerable states are more likely to adopt retaliatory, rather than nasty 
strategies. The cost of incurring the CD outcome is the key to the security dilemma, but 
so is the potential to gain from cooperation given the game's variable-sum nature. The 
advantage of playing a retaliatory strategy is that it provides for a margin of error while 
testing another's interest in cooperation. Along these same lines, the fear of 
misperception may also motivate states to adopt retaliatory strategies, even if they are 
reluctant to be nice. The point is that, if states feel particularly vulnerable to the security 
dilemma, the overall prospects for cooperation may actually be greater where states seek 
to minimize their risks by being quick to retaliate. This conclusion should hold so long 
as the population is not entirely nasty. 

A second implication of our findings concerns the norm of reciprocity. The success 
of strategies adhering to the reciprocity norm is extremely robust. The clearest example 


is the success of TFT, which in a world of relative gains will do well so long as the 


majority of its opponents are sufficiently retaliatory. The interpretation of TFT's success 


has long been that its reciprocal play encourages opponents to cooperate. Our findings 
emphasize an additional and complementary interpretation, at least for interactions in a 
world of more than two players. That is, cooperative strategies will do well in adverse 
environments if the majority of others adhere to the norm of reciprocity. Our twist on 
this argument is that the general population need not even reciprocate cooperation, but 
rather only defection. If states act in this manner, a strategy of long-term defection will 
prove counterproductive. Cooperation will be possible in a world of relative gains if 
even a small minority of states wish to cooperate, so long as the majority of states simply 


fend for themselves. 
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Conclusion 

The debate between neoliberals and realists has centered on the motivational concerns 
of states. Realists maintain that neoliberals overstate the likelihood of cooperation under 
anarchy, arguing that states are inclined to focus on relative as opposed to absolute gains. 
This essay has sought to assess this claim. We simulate three strategy populations across 


nine PD games, in accordance with Jervis' hypotheses on cooperation under the security 


dilemma. We find that cooperation yields significant returns despite a greater emphasis 


on relative gains, especially where retaliatory strategies predominate. In contrast to the 
realist critique of neoliberalism, strong relative gains concerns alone do not sufficiently 
explain the lack of cooperation among states. By offering a more contextual approach to 
the debate over relative gains, this essay has sought to suggest new directions for 


theorizing about cooperation under anarchy. 
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Figure 1 
The Prisoner's Dilemma Game 
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Figure 2 
The Amended Prisoner's Dilemma Game 
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Figure 3 
The Nine Amended PD Payoff Structures 


Value of r PD Payoff Structure: 

Coefficient T>R>P>S 
0.1 5.8 >54>18> 14 
0.2 5.6 > 4.8 > 1.6 > 0.8 
0.3 5.4>42> 0.2 
0.4 5.2 > 3.6 > 1.2 > -0.4 
0.5 > 3 > 4 ><] 
0.6 48 >2.4 > 0.8 > -1.6 
0.7 4.6 > 1.8 > 0.6 > -2.2 
0.8 44> 1.2 > 0.4 > -2.8 
0.9 4.2 > 0.6 > 0.2 > -3.4 


Figure 4 
The Performance of the TIT-FOR-TAT Strategy 
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Figure 5 Success of TIT-FOR-TAT in Different Populations 
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ON THE ISLAMIZATION OF KNOWLEDGE AND OTHER MODERN TENDENCIES 


Charles E. Butterworth 


That human beings living in one community draw upon the 
wisdom of those living in another and learn eagerly from them is 
nothing new. It has been going on since the Greeks first looked 
to Egypt and its older tradition of learning for mathematical 
insights as well as for accounts of the origin of things abound 
in the dialogues of Plato and in older Greek poetry. And 
attempts to vaunt one’s own as better than that of other peoples 
are equally old. This latter claim has now come to the fore 
among a group who call for the Islamization of knowledge. 

At least three different groups are involved in the project. 
The founders of, and driving force behind, the movement are 
Isma‘il Raji al-Faruqi and ‘Abd al-Hamid Abu Sulayman, along 
with others at the International Institute of Islamic Thought in 
Herndon, VA. Related to them in purpose is Ziauddin Sardar of 
Pakistan. Not related to them, but attempting to plead on behalf 


of something like Islamization of Knowledge, namely, Islamization 


of the Sciences, is Muhammad Shawqi al-Fanjari of Egypt. 


The first of the ten volumes in the Herndon group’s 
Islamization of Knowledge series is Islamization of Knowledge, 
General Principles and Work Plan. Edited by al-Faruqi andAbu 
Sulayman in 1982, the work starts from the premise that outsiders 
have always tried to harm Islam, the most recent enemy being the 
West. Consequently, a plea is made for preserving the Umma and 


Islam -- on the grounds that Islam and not religion simply is 


Islamization of Knowledge 
alone and besieged. 

Heretofore, the steps taken to overcome the challenge have 
been insufficient or misguided. The failing of reformist 
movements recently is due to the reformers having been willing to 
adopt a Western outlook and mentality. Moreover, previous 
reformers have failed to see the extent to which the West has 
distorted and weakened Islam. But a new day has been ushered in. 
First, there was the establishment of the Association of Muslim 
Social Scientists in 1392/1972, followed by an international 
conference sponsored by the AMSS in 1397/1977. This, in turn, 
led to the realization that the cause of the crisis was 
intellectual and that the remedy had to be sought in that 
framework. 

With the founding of the International Institute of Islamic 
Thought in 1400/1980, a plan was developed to address the crisis 
on two fronts. The first is the intellectual and entails opening 
the scientific disciplines to Islamic perspectives and thus 


taking them away from their dominant Western perspectives. In 


these terms, the goal is purely one of reform and is addressed to 


a Muslim audience. The second is the cultural and involves 
attempts to overcome the estrangement between the Umma and its 
heritage -- that is, Islamic culture and civilization -- by 
showing how Islam relates to these particular disciplines. 

The practical steps for putting knowledge into an Islamic 
vision involve: (i) obliging all university students to take a 4 


year course in the History of Islamic Civilization -- even non- 


3 Islamization of Knowledge 

Muslims on the grounds that they live in an Islamic state and 
that there need be no concern for minorities -- and another 4 
year course in the principles of Islam insofar as they represent 
the “essence of Islamic thought and civilization"; (ii) replacing 
Western categories of methodology with Islamic categories, such 
as the idea of the unity of truth, knowledge, humanity, and life; 
the purposeful character of creation, and the subservience of 
creation to man and of man to God; (iii) replacing Western values 
by Islamic values, namely, the notion of the usefulness of 
knowledge for man’s felicity, the blossoming of his faculties, 
the remolding of creation so as to crystallize the Divine pattern 
and values of Islam, the building of culture and civilization, 
the building of human milestones in knowledge and wisdom, heroism 
and virtue, piety and righteousness. 

One must wonder, however, on what grounds it can be claimed 
that the Western categories are plurality of truth, knowledge, 
humanity, and life. These are questions explored in the Western 


categories, just as they are in any other categories except those 


of dogmatic assertion. The claims of purposeful creation and its 


subservience need to be argued out, not asserted. Similarly, 
none of the items identified as an Islamic value is peculiarly 
Islamic, nor is any one demonstrable. Each must be argued. 

In sum, knowledge is not faith. The pursuit of knowledge 
must be open; it cannot be tied to a predetermined means of 
analysis. To this, Muhammad Shawqi al-Fanjari would retort by 


pointing out how Darwin, Marx, and Freud appropriated knowledge 


4 Islamization of Knowledge 
to their own ends -- but precisely because we criticize their 
shortcomings, we must refrain from making the same ones 
ourselves. Distortion of knowledge is erroneous whether done by 
Muslims or Marxists. Moreover, there is not one kind of knowing 
proper to a particular people or even to a particular faith; 
rather, there is a human one-ness that we must look for, a one- 
ness that has its seat in the intellect. Though the Islamization 
of knowledge proponents think they are speaking to this one-ness 
or unity insofar as they speak of Islam, they are really being 
exclusive in their claims. 

Two goals must be kept in mind. First, we must seek to 
know, all the while remembering that we do not yet know. 
Scholarship, not dictate, is needed. Indeed, precisely because 
so much is made of values and thus of virtuous living by these 
scholars, the need for intellectual honesty becomes paramount. 
Even those not involved with the Islamization of knowledge 
project can be sympathetic to the goals of Islamic reform and the 


idea of seeking to live a virtuous life. So an effort must be 


made to study carefully what goes into making a virtuous life. 


Second, the rhetoric of those involved with the project 
needs to become less exclusive and ritualistic. Too much 
emphasis is placed on speaking only to committed Muslims, a 
tactic that alienates others unnecessarily. The ritualistic 
formulae dotting the literature tend to replace critical thinking 
and thus threaten to bring back the very kind of blind 


traditionalism so decried by al-Farugi and Abu Sulayman. 
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Recent debates about the history of political science have 
provided us with an opportunity for productive reflection. Almond 
argues that recent disciplinary histories have failed to 
comprehend the immense contributions of political science, and 
describes the post-war era as crucial to these contributions. The 
period was an embodiment of the "will to inductive rigor." 
Because of this, he argued, “it is not surprising that the 
rational choice and public choice literature flowered in the next 
decades and into the present, and became the cutting edge of 
"scientific" political science... as Americans we have made 
important contributions..."' In a consciously provocative 

stance, however, Theodore Lowi claimed quite the opposite. 
Pointing to the critical nature of the post-war period as well, 
he argued that we had "...Become What We Study," that political 
science had been so infiltrated by economics that it had become 
both "passionless" and supportive of the transformed state. The 
bureaucratic rationality ushered in by the transformed state 
displaced a social science "that described a complex, political 
whole." Succumbing to an increasingly rationalized state and its 
hegemony, the discipline has been subjected to stoic theories of 
rationality.’ 


The almost immediate responses from Calvert and Simon were 
telling. For Calvert, Lowi’s causality was reversed.* Trying to 
invert Lowi’s argument, he points to the same era, suggesting 
that it was faith in science which produced Lowi’s administrative 
state. Thus, political science for Calvert has remained critical 
and "succeed[ed] in analyzing the world beneath the regime and 
the rhetoric."* For Herbert Simon, Lowi is engaged in bad 
history: he misses evidence that rational choice was a muffled 
voice among many, and can make no claim to hegemony. Conversely, 
he asserts the importance of rational choice theories, but not 
their parsimony. Stating that decision theorists don’t 
"understand the whole polity," he is clear that at the very 
least, “illuminates the coherence of the whole, the contribution 
of the parts to that whole."° Focusing on the functional 
relationships revealed by decision theory, he points out that if 
flawed, it "is not going to be overthrown by emotional 
rhetoric...[but] by carefully amassing and analyzing empirical 
evidence - that is, by behavioralism."® 


I think it is no accident that these attempts to assess the 
contemporary character of much of the discipline centers around 
the period just following World War II. Indeed, I contend that 
traditions developed in this period have significant influence 
over contemporary research questions and in some cases are those 
research questions. In terms of personnel, alone, this period 
demands our attention. It did, after all, produce the individuals 
who could not be omitted in discussing the origins of 
contemporary methodologies and theories: Gabriel Almond, Robert 
Dahl, Heinz Eulau, David Easton, V.O. Key, Charles Lindblom, the 
"Michigan School," William Riker, Herbert Simon, and David 
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Truman... to name just a few. And while the 
"apolitical/political" character of post-war political science 
has been thoroughly explored in analytical analysis, the period 
still seems to elude characterization.’ The problem seems to be 
that while the period is essentially synonymous with the 
"behavioral revolution," it is not quite clear what, in fact, 
revolved. 


Gunnel clearly identifies a violent rejection of the émigré 
traditions of Strauss, Arendt, Morgenthau, Adorno, etc., that 
came into direct conflict with established conceptions of 
political theory. Though political theory underwent violent 
challenge, the source of the "scientific" ideas adopted by 
‘behavioral theorists remain illusive, and did not present a 
radical departure from past practices. This is complemented by 
Ball, who highlights the institutional apparatus of the war, and 
postwar federal funding, which increased professionalization of 
the discipline.*® 


Robertson also describes the period as a continuation of research 
tendencies, professionalization, and rejection of formalistic 
analysis, amplified by the increased prevalence of statistical 
tools and data for analysis.® Behavioralists, however, describe 
this rejection in much harsher terms. As noted above, Almond 
passionately elevated it to the status of a founding period. 
Similarly, Easton took a much harsher stance towards his 
philosophically oriented colleagues. The "poverty of [their] 
political theory," he argued, was its banal historicism, the 
absence of "the soil out of which revolutionary creative thinking 
might arise," and the need for historical study to assume its 
natural "humble position... for nourishing... causal theory." 
The passion in Easton and Almond’s descriptions would seem to 
agree with the violent debates Gunnell describes, but the 
question remains: was it reformation of theory and a mere 
continuation of practice? And if so, why was the scientism of 
Easton, Dahl, Lasswell and Simon revolutionary? 


Easton later described behavioralism as a "tendency" in much the 
Same way that Eulau described it as a "persuasion."** Both were 
clear that it outlined scientific analysis of observable behavior 
and a rejection of "formalistic" analysis, but subsequent 
attempts to find the scientific roots of the revolution have not 
fared so well. Somit and Tannenhaus, for example, reported 
difficulty uncovering fundamental constructs. The early debates, 
they argued, and "the ensuing logic-chopping, hair-splitting, and 
jesuitry was worthy of an exchange between medieval 
theologians."*? Ricci also discussed the incoherence of 

behavioral theory, but identified the post-war "liberal matrix" 
and the work of Karl Popper as key as the foundation of the 
coherence that did exist. A problematic analysis, however, few of 
the period’s thinkers cite Popper, and just what constitutes the 
post war "liberal matrix" is never discussed.” 
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I contend that a more parsimonious understanding is possible. 
Specifically, I suggest here that in addition to the 
institutional connections between political scientists and 
government, and the theoretical battles with Strauss et al., many 
political scientists adopted theories which implicitly and 
explicitly embraced the common ground of the heated debates at 
the end of the war over economic planning and government 
structure. Mirroring the suggestive beginnings of Lowi, Calvert, 
and Simon, I look at the political context of post-war political 
science writing. I first examine the content of the "elite" 
debates over government structure between 1943 and 1953. Looking 
at aspects of key texts, I then examine the reflection of that 
debate within political science. 


The connection between the New and Fair Deal planning world and 
the political science community is hardly fictional. The 
impressive list of personnel working in administrative positions 
(including the Bureau of the Budget, the Office of Price 
Administration, The National Resources Planning Board, and the 
National Labor Relations boards) included Charles Merriam, 
Gabriel Almond, Merle Fainsod, Fritz Morstein Marx, V.O. Key, 
Earl Latham, Avery Leiserson,and Peter Odegard.** There were 
also dense connections between many of these figures and 
economists such as Alven Hansen, Seymour Harris, Edwin Nourse, 
and Leon Keyserling. In addition, there were direct connections 
between figures like Harold Lasswell and Abraham Kaplan by with 
increasingly powerful Committee for Economic Development.** 


The institutional settings and social connections between these 
figures is not the primary issue, however. The outline I suggest 
proceeds as follows. With the defeat of Germany and the horror of 
the Soviet Union, came 1) reaffirmation of the exceptional nature 
of American democratic capitalism which made anti-statist, 
impersonal, "scientific," "systems" oriented conservative 
economic planning appear the most reasonable road in post war 
planning, 2) the need for all groups (but primarily non-business 
ones) to accept a subordinate stance when making claims which 
might affect this exceptional economy. These same issues were 3) 
embraced in their conservative form among key political 
scientists in the sense that 4) with the results of World War II 
presented quod erat demonstrandum, the work of Easton, Dahl and 
Almond argued the need to clarify the role of political science 
in society, and in turn conceive of the polity as a basically 
self equilibrating system in need of only fine tuning. The work 
of Fainsod, Latham, Almond and Truman pointed to the suspect 
nature of discreet group goals, the need to make system-level 
statements about the nature of American democracy, and the surety 
of public interest amidst the mayhem. 


Within the framework of liberal planning, Political Scientists 


could, both then and now, engage in critical reflection. To argue 
the validity of this, I examine one aspect of the political 
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theory of what was then called "the vital center." Presented as a 
coherent balance between pathological centralized planning and 
anarchic laissez faire, the "vital center" appears to describe a 
family of ideas which could prescribe the structure of the 
polity.** Because it was so central to the debates, I focus on 
the role both political scientists and political activists 
thought economic groups were to play in the polity. Where 
possible, labor groups have been chosen as way to highlight 
crucial details of each theory. 


I. Stagflation Theory: Planning as the Will to Produce 


In the 1940s, debates over the nature of planning came into 
direct contact with each other in two crucial arenas. The 1946 
Full Employment Act (FEA) was the sight of a battle between 
proponents of long range planning, redistributive spending, and 
deficit spending on the one hand, and short term planners seeking 
economic health through government provision of economic 
indicators, short term manipulation of the money supply, tax’ 
reductions based on Gross National Product (GNP) projections, and 
carefully controlled deficit spending, on the other.’ Debate 
took place, in this setting, on a highly theoretical plane. 
Conversely, the Taft/Hartley act was the sight of a concrete 
application of the assumptions formed in the FEA. For our 
purposes here, only an outline is necessary. 


As early as 1943, confidence that the war would be won led to 
reconversion discussions in Congress as to how to convert a high 
output war economy into peacetime industries. While many of the 
hearings dealt with specific facilities disbursement, land, and 
contract settlement, a broader plan was being presented: planners 
who had sought redistributive solutions to the continued 
recession of the late 1930s attempted to have their evolving 
theories codified and implemented. Stagflationist and "mature 
economy" theorists like Alven Hansen, Adolph Berle, and Henry 
Wallace continued to argue that unemployment and recession were 
the result of the closure of the frontier and the completion of 
primary production facilities. What was needed was long range 
economic planning and the downward redistribution of 
inappropriately held capital in an attempt to stimulate 
consumption. Dubbed the "compensatory state," economist Alvin 
Hansen had argued that "Consumption is the frontier of the 
future."** With respect to specific groups, redistribution was 
handled both structurally (increasing labor power through the 
provisions of the Wagner Act) and economically, through 
compensatory programs.’® 


While hardly a stellar intellectual performance, a clear 
statement of the left wing core came from the National Resources 
Planning Board (NRPB) under the formal direction of Charles 
Merriam, Beardsley Ruml and Alven Hansen.”° Though dissolved by 
the end of 1943, much of its work lay behind the liberal version 
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of the Full Employment bill.” The political orientation of the 
board supported, by far, the most centralized planning schema of 
the proposals discussed between 1943 and 1946. While clearly 
supporting a faith in private power to provide for prosperity and 
key freedoms, the thrust of their work assumed the inability of 
private investment and planning to provide for the public good. 
Indeed, they clearly challenged private power on key issues. 
Restating Keynes in simplified form, they asserted that the 
theoretical capitalist need to invest money to avoid interest 
rate declines had been overwhelmed by the timid nature of 
capitalists when it came to innovation and investing in new 
markets. Thus, capital remained idle and the economy 
stagnated. *? 


The argument was rooted in a deeper set of justifications, 
however. They argued that complete laissez faire had led to 
government by peak association under Hoover, and generated a 
private state within a public one. Indeed, this situation was 
exacerbated when reconversion policies at the end of World War I 
led to unethical profiteering and increased monopolization.” 
With the ultimately disastrous impact on jobs and planning, 
decisive steps were to be taken to avoid repetition of the 
mistake. Anti-trust laws must be enforced. Patent laws and 
government spending needed to favor smaller businesses.** They 
consciously repeated Hobbes, asserting that "When two ride one 
horse, one must ride in front... the final decision in questions 
of dispute [between government and business], must rest with the 
people acting through their government."*° In addition, they 
pointed out that the concept of autonomy so dear to proponents of 
private power was useless in modern times. "They are not in the 
position of the pioneer whose welfare depended mainly on his own 
capacity... in [our] social environment, social security would be 
not a featherbed but a fire-net."*© Planning for economic 
freedom could hardly encroach on freedom, and fears of a society 
filled with irrational, helpless citizens only made sense in the 
presence of people stranded by depression, not a society which 
provided the opportunity to work.”’ 


In addition to their historical briefs came reports on the 
inefficient use of national resources, as well as the Board’s 
confidence that centralized planning would not repeat the 
mistakes of Germany, Sweden, or Latin America.” Centralized 
planning had dramatically increased Germany’s power, and was to 
be respected. In intensity, however, it had deviated from its 
rational basis and removed key freedoms. Thus, the often stressed 
"Road From War to Peace" came when "rational" American planning 
styles showed the Axis powers how to meet their post-war troubles 
"in a free and rational spirit."*? The under-utilization of raw 
American resources dictated the need for the "mixed" corporation 
patterned after the Tennessee Valley Authority. With its 
pioneering success in providing large amounts of power at a low 
rates, the TVA was said to have been a prime example of 
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government planning showing the private sector the possibility 
for increased productivity.* 


Most important, perhaps, was the style of administration that 
NRPB members thought would make the challenge to private power 
possible. As they described it, the administration of the program 
would require a modest "fourth tier" of administrative agencies. 
With the first three tiers laid down by, respectively, the pre- 
New Deal era, the New Deal Era, and World War II, the fourth tier 
would require specialists clear on the need for a “partnership" 
between public and private power, and the will to bring about 
whatever inter and intra-governmental coordination was necessary 
to bring about economic stability and growth. While claiming 
administration was to be somewhat decentralized and always 
subject to democratic control, the primary source of their 
legitimacy was their expertise. Knowing what kinds of fears this 
stance would generate among conservatives, they argued that "It 
is one of the besetting evils of an irresponsible press anda 
partisan-minded Congress that all advances in the administrative 
arts must be made under the hail of the most virulent abuse." 


II. A Conservative Keynes: Systems Replace Planning 


Background of the Conservative Response to Planning 


If "planning" meant conscious, long range program creation and 
redistribution in the early 1940s, conservative action of the 
late 1940s would attempt to limit the more “radical" aspects of 
that tendency. Claiming government regulation and revised tax 
policies as the source of continued recession, both the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the Chamber of Commerce bristled 
at the specter of deficit financing, but remained effectively 
immobilized by the shaken faith in capitalist direction of the 
economy.*? By the end of the war, however, the "mood" had 
shifted back to optimism in fiscal planning that would allow for 
private investment and economic stimulation.** As one journalist 
noted, "The New Deal had good intentions, but the war had better 
results."** Stated more broadly, Brinkley summarizes the period 
stating that "... by 1945, the idea of the administrative state, 
which had seemed so powerful in the late 1930s, was in decline; 
and the faith in fiscal policy, so tentatively embraced in 1938, 
had moved to the center of liberal hopes."** 


In practice, this included a modest form of corporatism of sorts 
in the form of the National Defense Mediation Board (and its more 
powerful successor, the War Labor Board), business and labor 
groups. The famous "little steel" formula for wage controls and 
guarantees beneficial to labor had been arranged in conjunction 
with the WLB and Roosevelt’s Office of Price Administration 
(OPA).** With these guarantees, “industrial peace" had been 
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maintained with labor’s no strike pledge. As the tide of the war 
shifted, however, the arrangement began to fall apart. 


The wartime experience with fiscal stimulation of the economy 
gave business groups and Congressional conservatives greater 
confidence in abandoning redistributive approaches to economic 
planning. Conversely, labor groups began to fear the arrival of a 
postwar rise in unemployment as defense industries shut down. The 
result had two major components. First was the decay of the power 
of the WLB as both business and unions involved in conflicts 
ignored its orders.*’ Second was the death of the National 
Resources Planning Board in 1943. With the increasingly 
controversial nature of planning, came the desire by 
Congressional actors to centralize debates over planning back in 
Congress, and remove them from the pretentious (and 
redistribution oriented) arena Merriam had sought to create.* 


The collapse of formal price control arrangements, the onset of 
inflation, and the sense of job entitlement that the FEA produced 
were key contributors to the strike waves which followed the war. 
This, accompanied with sluggish postwar economic growth re-fueled 
fears of economic cataclysm and an increasingly polarized battle 
between labor and business.*? Also crucial was the increasingly 
vulnerable position labor appeared to be in. Despite assertions 
that "labor shortages, supply dislocations, depleted inventories 
and speculation all played a part in holding down total output," 
labor was identified as the key contributor to economic 
slowdown.*° Legislative battles heated up as labor attempted to 
stay strike and union formation restriction legislation that 
would eventually pass in the Taft/Hartley act. 


The language used in this period highlights the non-trivial 
connection between competing versions of economic planning and 
labor strife. As reconversion plans were taken up and the 
optimism in the war’s fiscal planning experience permeated the 
various committees conducting hearings, post-war fiscal planning 
programs would be carried out under the aegis of the "right to 
work." The term had been used by Wagner in the 1930s during 
attempts to support early New Deal jobs programs, had been 
institutionalized in the 1943 report of the NRPB, and later in 
speeches delivered by Roosevelt on the goals of planning.“ As 
the Senate Committee on Banking and Finance began to conduct 
hearings on the goals of the Full Employment Act, a debate took 
place over the appropriate meaning of the term. When Senator 
Wagner introduced the Full Employment Act, the right to work was 
an entitlement for which government was deeply responsible. "The 
right to work has never been surrendered and cannot be forfeited. 
Society was organized to enlarge the scope of that right and to 
increase the fruits of its exercise... all other rights, the 
freedoms and liberties we cherish, depend upon this all important 
right to work." As such, Wagner and the "Lib/Lab lobby" attempted 
to pass an act that included decisive declaration of the state’s 
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responsibility, as well as strong administrative measures to 
insure public investment oriented towards full employment. ‘? 


In a reply typical of the conservative stance, however, northeast 
industrialist and Federal Reserve Board Member Ralph Flanders 
countered that "the Bill of Rights come automatically... [but] 
the duties involved in a right to a job are of a different sort. 
They require constructive action." This, he defined in 
individualistic terms as "the duty of the individual to be 
productive, self reliant, and energetically in search of 
employment when out of a job." In response to the Lib/Lab Lobby, 
congressional conservatives sought to make governmental economic 
agencies advisory at best, and to make "full employment" an 
ideal, but not a right.** 


This pledge of support for the "right to work" would later 
backfire profoundly for labor. As Congressional conservatives 
were able to portray economic slowdown as, primarily, a product 
of strikes, the term "right to work" came back to haunt the 
workers who had lauded this goal of the Full Employment Act. It 
became increasingly accepted that the only thing coming between a 
worker and a job was, “in fact," a union. Hearing after hearing 
included debate on why unions had a right to strike for higher 
wages or jurisdictional conflict when this was supposedly slowing 
down the economy. Indeed, Taft argued that the closed shop 
hampered the individual freedom of the non-union worker pursuing 
a job. In short, the theoretical understanding of the union had 
shifted from its redistributive role in New Deal “stagflationist" 
thought, to an economic impediment both for the economy as a 
whole, and for the individual seeking a job. 


The Political Theory of the Conservative Response 
1) Nature and Automatic Controls 


The changing conception of labor groups was closely connected to 
an increasingly sophisticated and well articulated body of 
conservative thought which arose both in response to the left- 
oriented proposals for the Full Employment Act, and fears of a 
labor movement overly empowered by Wagner Act guarantees.“ 

The response of the business community fell into, essentially, 
two categories. One group maintained that wartime demand and 
accumulated savings would be naturally released at war’s end. If 
this "natural" mechanism were allowed to unfold and plant 
reconversions not impeded by misguided economic planners, the 
economy would produce the very condition planners were clumsily 
orchestrating.** 


Rejecting this stance, a progressive coalition of business 
leaders accepted the trend towards "collectivism" and planning as 
inevitable, and attempted to direct it. Initially formed by the 
Commerce Department, the Committee for Economic Development (CED) 
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formed a research and advisory arm directed by economist 
Beardsley Ruml, Ralph Flanders, Kodak executive Marion Folson, 
University of Chicago Business School professor (and later 
General Motors executive) Theodore Yntema, Harvard economist 
Sumner Slichter, Yale law professor Harold Lasswell, and 
Studebaker executive Paul Hoffman. According to historians Robert 
Collins and Herbert Stein, the CED’s thinking dominated late 
1940s political thought both with direct influence through its 
extensive mass media connections, and by having its assumptions 
about the nature of planning adopted.“ 


As Stein describes it, the CED’s research group perceived the FEA 
as, essentially, a license for massive deficit spending when 
necessary to attain full employment. The CED conceded the goal of 
full employment as necessary, but sought to construct this goal 
with the sophisticated management of “natural™ economic 
relations. The most crucial change was the one away from long 
term planning and spending programs enacted based on long term 
projection. While agreeing with left wing Keynesians that 
deficits were acceptable, it was far preferable to set up 
criteria for short term manipulation of the money supply and tax 
structure in order to achieve full employment, budget surpluses 
during periods of full employment, balanced budgets during 
periods of modest unemployment, and hence the possibility for 
deficit spending during periods of deeper recession. With the 
"distrust of forecasts still fresh in their minds," Stein states 


the CED presided over the "marriage of compensatory fiscal policy 
with automatic stabilization and the synthesis of the new 
stabilization goal with the old budget discipline goal..." “ 


CED publications indicate, predictably enough, extremely deep 
suspicion of "Planning" and "control" despite the fact that the 
monetary and fiscal policies they advocated also demanded 
exceptional vigilance and manipulation. Nonetheless, the former 
appeared to be the slippery slope to communism. As Hoffman stated 
it, "In all collectivist economies the idea prevails that 
dictators or bureaucrats can somehow or other better order the 
lives of individuals than individuals can order their own 
lives."** In their many brochures, they restate the natural 
beauty of the market. "The process, largely automatic, of 
adjusting the supplies of the multitude of commodities to the 
demands for them is one of the great achievements of the market 
economy. "*? 


Having repeated the need for minor manipulation of the economy to 
offset business cycles, however, Hoffman pointed to yet another 
problem with nature: for the magic to be true, the population 
must believe. "Here we run directly into psychological factors... 
[our economic] program must ...take into account the importance 
of giving individuals confidence in the continuity of their 
incomes, and businessmen confidence in the prospects for 
continued profitable operations."*° The CED seems to have 
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understood its role as dual: as policy specialists correcting 
natural economic problems and civic educators correcting social 
ones. In that sense, it outlined a very clear arena for education 
-- the need to protect the system from itself from irrational 
psychological tendencies in a mass society.” 


2) Normative vs. Objective Science: 

The specifics of the theory as "scientific" are of particular 
interest here, for it was often portrayed as a science, and of 
course a science that would be able to determine the public 
interest. Milton Friedman, using the variant term "positive," 
stated in 1953 for example, that: 


"Positive economics is in principle independent of any 
particular ethical position or normative judgments. As 
Keynes says, it deals with “what is" and not with “what 
ought to be." Its task is to provide a system of 
generalizations that can be used to make predictions 
about the consequences of any change in circumstances. 
Its performance is to be judged by the precision, scope 
and conformity with experience of the predictions it 
yields. In short, positive economics is, or can be, 
objective..."°? 


Applying this to labor he pointed out that "normative" goals 
seeking to help the specific groups could be counter-productive. 
First outlining the inflationary, pejorative nature of minimum 
wage, he stated that: 


"Closely related differences in positive analysis underlie 
divergent views about the appropriate role and place of 
trade unions and the desirability of direct price and wage 
controls... a consensus on "correct" economic policy depends 
much less on the progress of normative economics proper than 
on the progress of positive economics yielding conclusions 
that are, and deserve to be, widely accepted. It means also 
that a major reason for distinguishing positive economics 
sharply from normative economics is precisely the 
contribution that can thereby be made to agreement about 


Harvard economist Sumner Slichter had mirrored these views many 
years earlier. Outlining his theory that increased unionization 
had transformed a capitalist economy to a "laborist"™ one, he 
argued that all substantive and procedural precautions were to be 
taken to insure that the results of collective bargaining would 
in no way impinge upon the economically defined public interest. 
As he stated it: 


"Settling wages and working conditions on the basis of 
bargaining power... prevents the terms of bargains from 
being affected by the public interest - by such 
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considerations as the effect of the wage structure upon the 
geographical distribution of industry, and thus upon the 
size of the national product, and by the effect of wage 
changes upon prices and the general level of employment... 
[we need] the development of a body of thought concerning 
what considerations are relevant in determining the fairness 
of wages and working conditions.... Of what relevance are 
competitors’ and community wages in determining a proper 
rate? ...Does a rise in the cost of living justify wage 
increases? The rise in the cost of living means that demand 
is outrunning supply. Would [not] wage increases... 
aggravate the tendency...?"* 


In this setting, part of the meaning of “science™ was the need to 
keep group goals, specifically labor’s, within whatever limits 
needed to restrict wage and price inflation, as predicted by 
economic modeling. By distinguishing between "normative" and 
"objective" economics, proponents of this version of the New 
Economics could present a distinction between selfish and 
selfless goals -- between private desires and public interest. 


What is at issue here is the role this body of thought gives to 
claims of individual hardship or injustice: its focus was on 
seemingly obscure debates over fiscal and monetary policy. With 
this focus, economic policy shifted from the NRPB’s more 
deliberative model of planning, the supposedly apolitical and 


technical manipulation of macroeconomic variables. Even the 
defender of labor under stagflationist theory, Robert Wagner, 
seemed to embrace the CED’s reformulation. He had accepted the 
FEA aS a program that "rejected the proposition that full 
employment requires continued deficit spending... the undebatable 
fact that full employment and full production are the one sure 
escape from deficit financing." 


3) The Vital Center as a Defense Against Cataclysm 

As alluded to above, labor was on the defensive by 1946, and as 
the 80th and 8list Congress assembled their agendas, each included 
discussion of Amendment to unionization guarantees provided in 
the National Labor Relations Act. As mentioned above, however, 
the debates were now centered around justifying the right to 
strike when this right supposedly impeded the "normal" 
functioning of the economy. The result was a shift in the popular 
philosophy which had been used to understanding labor’s role in 
the polity. This shift focused on the new conceptions of 
"system," and in the redefinition of the "right to work." As 
communism began to appear as a clear and present danger, the term 
"system" became vaguely associated with either capitalism or 
democracy. Running throughout was the increasingly clear "vital 
center" that while total planning was unacceptable, minor 
correction would allow a basically stable, natural system to 
survive. This emphasis ran from its public presentation with the 
FEA well into the late 1940s. Several examples flesh this out. 
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In the 1945 hearings before the Senate on the FEA, Flanders 
argued that it was the responsibility of business to operate "at 
its best possible efficiency... to the limit of its capacity for 
solid, sustained growth" and went on to point out that labor’s 
"right [to work] cannot be established without the cooperation of 
labor unions and abandonment of practices which in some instances 
defeat the purpose of the bill."°* The allusion was clear: 

strikes impeded normal function. And as strikes increased in 
numbers in 1946, this statement became clearer. Commenting on the 
Taft/Hartley debates in May of 1947, the New York Times reported 
that: 


"All the speakers joined in expressing the views that 
Government should not attempt to control labor or the 
methods by which industrial disputes were settled. Rather, 
there was general agreement that the functions of government 
should be to define the limits beyond which neither industry 
nor labor should have special advantages." ~*’ 


This quote was not only a reference to the need for "normative" 
goals to remain private, but the cataclysmic consequences if this 
was not achieved. "It is not too much to say that labor 
management cooperation in the United States may mean the 
difference between prosperity and depression" wrote one reporter 
on the eve of Taft/Hartley’s passage. For many, the connection 
was that 1) if strikes aren’t settled, complete anarchy would 


surely follow. And despite the reassertion of the shared 
responsibilities of labor and business, the burden of leadership 
was to fall to business. The reporter continued, arguing that: 


"It is faith in a coming capitalist depression to bring 
about the economic chaos and social disorder that [Russia] 
believe[s] will make America ripe to communism... The 
national security and the American standard of living are at 
stake. If we can stabilize the American economy without 
permitting present distortion in the wage price structure to 
fester into another 1929, we can help the reconstruction of 
the non-communist world and perhaps persuade the Russians 
that we are in the world to stay... A positive economic 
program for the long pull requires labor management 
cooperation... To repair the "miracle" of their wartime 
production....public opinion expects labor to cooperate in 
the public interest... Management has the greater 
responsibility of using its natural position of leadership, 
wealth, and power in the national interest to increase 
productivity. 


In addition to conveying the apocalyptic fear, this quote repeats 
the theme of the "vital center." Minor manipulation of the 
economy will restore the "miracle" of the war. But the vision of 
the economy as an organic unit if left "undisturbed" was still 
the key point. Studebaker and CED’s Paul Hoffman commented that 
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"the fluctuations in the volume of business stem from the 
activities of men; therefore, if men act more sensibly, the 
fluctuations can be moderated... we should intensify our effort 
to achieve dynamic stability." 


Many labor leaders approached the CED’s version of the New 
Economics from a simpler stance: corporate profits vs. labor wage 
levels. Typical was this discussion of the decline in real wages 
because of inflation. During this debate, for example, CIO 
President Phillip Murray told Senator Ball that: 


"If you take time, Senator-just a little bit of time, you 
don’t have to take too much-to probe the relationship that 
these figures bear to the things that you are having under 
consideration here now, see, perhaps your finger will also 
be pointed in another direction with regard to our economy. 
Is there any moral justification for the Continental Baking 
Co.’s having an increase in its profits picture of 201.3% in 
1946 over 1945? 

(Ball) I don’t know; I don’t know. But I will ask you 
is that before or after .... 

(Murray) That is it Senator. You just said, "I don’t 
know." Well, that is the trouble. That is the difficulty- 
that you do not know." °° 


Despite Murray’s attempt to reorient the basis of the debate, the 
Senators continually returned to the laissez faire conception of 
the economy. Taft, joining in the debate with Ball and Murray 
stated that "Now don’t you think that, on the whole, those 
corporation profits would be brought down through the force of 
competition... and thereby helping everybody, instead of leading 
to an increase in wages?" Natural controls would work for 
business, but not for labor.” 


4) Shifting Conceptions of Monopoly: 

The political theory of conservative Keynsianism involved the 
reversal of the belief in "monopoly." In the early 1940s, labor 
still had considerable support based on the belief that it was an 
essential counterbalance to corporate power. By the time the 
Taft/Hartley hearings had convened, however, the accusation of 
monopoly had shifted back to labor. Labor had rights, but had 
gotten too many of them and thus gained too much power on the 
workplace. Murray, who had defended labor grievances as 
appropriate because of the democratic nature of the union was 
enjoined by Senator Ball who argued that: 


"Do you regard the situation in your own industry fair, 
wherein one union, however democratically run, controls the 
total labor supply available for that industry? Take soft 
coal or hard coal, where one union controls the total labor 
supply. Do you think that the control of that labor supply 
is monopolistic?" 
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But Murray’s response was outdated. To avoid economic cataclysm, 
unions needed to be free to seek economic redistribution. 


Borrowed from the “stagflationist" theories of the early 1940s 
Murray stated that: 


"...Congress must make clear to the people of this country 
that it will not tolerate the efforts of monopoly to defeat 
the possibility of achieving such cooperation. We cannot 
move far down the road of punitive legislative against labor 
inspired by monopoly industry and invoked by the legislative 
arm of government without disastrous consequences. These 
measures are the forerunners of a serious depression... The 
labor organizations I have the honor to represent are 
prepared to assume responsibility for carrying our share of 
the load in this cooperative undertaking... 

Powerful economic concentrations were the unyielding 
enemies of labor throughout the 1930s. They demonstrated 
during that period that they had no program for leading the 


country into a period of lasting high-level production and 
full employment. 


The right to strike was, in short, synonymous with the belief 
that a downward distribution of wages through a collective 
bargaining process would result in economic health and social 
justice. The right to work, however, was synonymous with the 
systemic conception of the polity mixed up in a porridge of 
references to full employment, anti-communism, democracy, and the 
economic theories of fiscal and monetary policy that had given 
birth to this child. Most important, however, it required that 
labor be viewed as having selfishly acquired too much power: 
unable to provide general prosperity and precluding the 
possibility for non-union workers to get a job. 


By the end of the 1950s, the concept of the apolitical, 
scientific "system" had been increasingly fleshed out. Popular 
Harvard economist Sumner Slichter accounted for national economic 
growth by arguing that economic growth was the product of 
abstract science and not human production. "The increase in 
productivity that kept opportunity abundant and growing," he 
noted, "has been principally the result of technological 
change..."°* Similarly, in 1964 CED trustee Theodore Yntema 
reasserted the viability of business’s scientific claim that the 


population as a whole, receives the benefits of wages retained by 
capital: 


"Workers have far more to gain by better entrepreneurship, 
by product improvement and increased efficiency than from 
getting a larger share of the pie. The total annual return 
to capital and entrepreneurs is less than the increase in 
real wages and salaries received in a ten-year span. And 
this increase goes on and on, year after year, decade after 
decade. A larger share of the pie is a one time gain.® 
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The systemic description of the economy had, thus, transformed 
views of the polity. In contrast to the 1940s, it presented labor 
as tangential to the production process, and stood in opposition 
to one which emphasized a class oriented concept of distributive 
justice. When labor acted collectively, the theory was available 
to assert that it was satisfying mere private, selfish desires. 
Ironically, however, the Taft/Hartley act was itself to pave the 
way for individuals to pursue their selfish desires. The goal was 
full employment. The mechanism was full consumption. Weakening 
labor groups provided a dual purpose, it would seem: it provided 
a scientific constraint on economic demands for labor, and 
projected the view that individual workers could achieve economic 
gain if unobstructed by unions. As such, this brand of thought 
distinguished between a "good" form of selfishness, and a "bad" 
one. 


III. The Middle Road in Political Science 


1) Crisis and Promise 

It is, of course, difficult to assess the amount of influence 
this kind of context had in the works of political scientists. It 
is equally difficult to read the literature of the period, 
however, and not see the urgency, the focus on planning, and the 
desire to attack the problems presented by the war. One scholar 
concluded in 1945 that "...the majority of political scientists 
have been forced or have chosen to sacrifice basic research to 
war and postwar needs..." Suggesting that the frenetic result was 
an explosion of research proceeding without critical reflection, 
however, he furthered that "The notion that it is five minutes to 
twelve, so that we should not study navigation while the ship is 
going down, is not very helpful."® The following samples, 

though lengthy, are suggestive of the trend. 


Despite the conservative shifts in economic planning and the 
dissolution of the National Resources Planning Board, Charles 
Merriam remained optimistic. Now an Emeritus Professor at the 
University of Chicago, he wrote an ironically glowing vision of 
planning an otherwise sober 1947 volume entitled Saving American 
Capitalism. Juxtaposing disaster and promise, he wrote: 


"We are passing through a revolution in man’s control over 
physical nature and approaching a revolution in man’s 
control over himself in the setting of nature. Not to 
realize this and to act accordingly is to miss the meaning 
of the time, and the urgency of far-seeing plans. Science 
has amply demonstrated that the productive possibilities of 
mankind stagger the imagination. The real struggle is to 
attain, before it is too late, such social, economic, 
political organization and attitudes as enable men to use 
effectively these newly found powers. Otherwise the new 
science may bring the new slavery rather than the new 
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freedom, and panic instead of planning... We move into a 
world of new knowledge and aspiration in which free 
intercommunication and interpenetration of human experience, 
interests, ideas, might provide a new basis for general 
understandings regarding the common good and the welfare of 
human personalities.... the personality is not continuously 
re-enslaved or re-exploited, but progressively emancipated 
and enriched in life possibilities and actualities.°’ 


The thrust of the work was inconclusive, but suggestive. It 
wasn’t clear exactly what forms of organization were so critical 
to the vision, but that they would center around a freeing, if 
not millennial interdependence: 


"We are learning how to be at home in a larger house and a 
broader community; how to be at home with large-scale 
organization and tremendous mechanical power and yet without 
losing liberty, or falling back into anarchy. We can learn 
how to keep the channels clear for the onrushing stream of 
new life, new ideas, new enterprise, industrial, political, 
scientific; how to integrate the political, the economic, 
the scientific, the social, and religious order; how to 
avoid the transformation of specialization into clannishness 
and narrow likemindedness; how to find and use a language 
and a means of communication for democracy, adapted to the 
changing world we live in; how to find the new symbols of 
association, new types of education, of a new type of human 
life; how to find a faith and a vision and a way which rises 
from the hopes and ideals of the past and present, and 
arches up to the future... What we are struggling for and 
could attain transcends the bounds of region, class, or 
race, or the limits of nineteenth century economic, and 
weaves their permanent values together in new values, new 
institution, new faith."® 


Harvard Political Science Department Chair Merle Fainsod 
addressed planning in the same text, but stuck to the less 
millennial theme of balance between centralization and anarchy. 
Emphasizing the prevalence of over-reaction to fears of 
socialization, he asked "Will we in our drive for security create 
an all-powerful bureaucratic Frankenstein which ends up by 
telling us where we shall work, what we shall eat, what we shall 
produce, how much we shall earn, and what we shall think?... Or 
is there middle ground between complete private and complete 
public enterprise in which we can combine the civil and political 
liberties which we cherish...?"°* The real fears, he stated, 

were groups which made interdependence impossible by claiming 
more than their due. He continued: 


"The danger consists in the fact that each group may make 
its own economic decisions with an eye only on what it 
conceives to be its own short-run interests. That danger is 
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vividly illustrated by inflationary developments since the 
collapse of the wartime stabilization program.Some 
businessmen who should have known better have driven for 
higher prices in order to make excessive profits in a 
scarcity market, regardless of the impact on the rest of the 
economy and the iong-term consequences of boom and bust. 
Some farmgroups, too, have exploited shortages and have 
sought to perpetuate them against the day when consumer 
demand begins to fall off. Certain labor leaders have 
resorted to monopolistic restrictions and paralyzing strikes 
to win compensatory advantages for themselves. A mixed 
economy operated in this fashion becomes very mixed up 
indeed, particularly when, as part of the reaction against 
war controls, government abdicates its responsibilities and 
allows the pulling and hauling of the great economic groups 
to prepare the way for catastrophe. 


Fainsod, like many political scientists, was careful to point out 
the possibility for business abuses as well as labor ones. Such 
was the case with Almond, as well. Using the state of the economy 
in a discussion of irrational behavior, he stated that: 


"We might take as examples the contemporary actions of 
farmers, laborers, and industrialists directed toward 
breaking the existing price ceilings for their products or 
services. Through their organizations, they may direct their 
energies in a formidably rational manner toward attempting 
to create that kind of public opinion, and that attitude 
among public officials, which will permit increases in the 
particular wages or prices with which they are concerned. 
The members of the trade union or association may gain 
immediate advantage by this means. But should their conduct 
become generalized, as it is likely to be if they are 
successful, the short run advantage would be lost, and a new 
spiral in the inflationary process would be set in motion. 
It is only too true, of course, that the consequences of 
this type of conduct always involve more than those guilty 
of the responsible actions, and frequently do not 
immediately and directly affect the guilty at all. But in 
the long run retribution of a kind comes home to roost. For 
example, a serious inflation might be a contributing factor 
to a serious depression which would mean, in effect, 
unemployment for many laborers...Even worse consequences may 
in the long run flow from these earlier and later irrational 
actions, for economic catastrophe breeds movements of 
political dissatisfaction and desperation. These in turn 
might build nationalism in our foreign policy which might 
contribute to world conflict..."” 


Similarly, Easton’s call for a new conception of science began by 


re-stating the need to protect what the war had won. It began: 
"Granted the need to preserve a democratic political order, how 
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can the political scientist go about studying political phenomena 
to assure the adoption of the proper role of public policy for 
this end?" Adding to this, he would later assert that social 
science must counter contemporary malaise. It was, he described, 
the "...endemic disappointment of our period at the failure of 
the rational attitude, associated with social science, to keep us 
from the edge of the abyss upon which the world at the moment 
seems to be poised."”* He went on to state that “Just as the 
military sciences marshalled their skills for the defense of the 
United States, so the social scientists have lived under the 
continuing pressure to clarify and marshall the contributions 
that their disciplines can make to the perpetuation an 
strengthening of a democratic order."” 


It is, indeed, interesting to look at many of the works of the 
period from this perspective. Merton’s "theories of the middle 
range" which seem so reasonable because in the "middle," take on 
a much different cast. Discussed by Alfred DeGrazia in his 
speculation on "Research-Theory Interaction," theories of the 
middle range appear licenses to abandon speculation and 
apparently respond to the call to arms. Supposedly a 
metatheoretical speculation, DeGrazia’s article was in fact a 
listing of the practical and theoretical impediments to research, 
and an ad hoc series of recommendations for avoiding them. The 
article suggests avoiding stifling research teams and holding out 
for the "vain dream" of the perfect study. The "perfect study" he 
argues, is designed by people unwilling to pass judgement on the 
nature of the reality. Thus, they spend endless amounts of time 
in self criticism in order to produce Baconian bits of perfection 
that can be used for all sorts of theory building. Given this, 
and his belief in a zero-sum "theory-research equilibrium," 
"needed" research comes to a standstill. "If political theorists 
would be more active, I feel there might be more “middle Level" 
research."”? 


The structure of post-war political science evolving from this 
framework is far too complex to address in greater detail. But 
the following texts are suggestive. 


2) Defining the New Science 


One of the first articles to appear critiquing Political Science 
research methods in the war period was William F. Whyte’s 1943 "A 
Challenge to Political Scientists."’"* He described the article 

as an appeal for political scientists to abandon the abstract 
search for "good and evil" as well as "the purely formalistic 
approach," focusing instead on field research and concerning 
themselves with “informal organization in its own right."” But 
Whyte’s article was hardly the knee-jerk positivism that it would 
be portrayed as.” Blending nascent behavioralism with what 

would now be considered critical theory, the article asserted 
that political scientists had been hampered by lack of field 
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research and "been further handicapped by unquestioning 
acceptance of the democratic ideology... No progress can be made 
until the political scientist recognizes explicitly that he is 
dealing with a stratified society and discovers some systematic 
way of dealing with politics in these terms." Developing his 
thoughts based on his research on urban poverty, he argued that 
the urban political machine seemed to be a response to the 
increasingly limited nature of economic opportunity open to 
ethnic minorities and immigrants.” 


Whyte’s conception of science as part critical and part 
behavioral was harshly critiqued. Apparently fearful of the 
arrival of an amoral political science, John H. Hallowell pulled 
out one sentence from the closing paragraph of the article and 
blasted Whyte as a "positivist" that foolishly believed in the 
existence of a priori facts.” Whyte had stated that political 
scientists should return to science and "leave ethics to the 
philosophers," but in writing this statement, had 
mischaracterized his own article. It had, after all, been a 
reformist attempt to come to terms with urban poverty and find a 
solution for it. Nonetheless this single sentence helped 
Hallowell ignore the thrust of Whyte’s work.” Indeed, Hallowell 
went so far as to accuse Whyte of viewing society as essentially 
irrational, to be replaced by the good, positivist visions for a 
social order.*° 


Gabriel Almond and Lewis Dexter, by turn, took up the argument in 
1945. Almond claimed that the debate over science and politics 
was old, but that “it is always justifiable to renew an old 
controversy if there have been new findings and insights which 
contribute to a clarification of the issues."** Almond accepted 
Hallowell’s assessment of Whyte’s view of society as irrational. 
He then proceeded to point out that while society may be 
irrational, “recent work" on psychosis suggested that 
irrationality is not an instinct, but that rationality "is... a 
potentiality. Its realization is dependent upon the emotional and 
nervous condition of the individual."*? With this understanding, 
Almond asserted that Political Science can help match means and 
ends, always pointing out the "rational" way in which public 
policy can match means to ends. 


How did Almond know society was irrational? Why did he accept 
Hallowell’s assessment of Whyte? Almond asserted that 1) if Whyte 
believed in the irrationality of all, he must at least believe in 
the rationality of an elite, and hence, his argument was 
essentially authoritarian and logically undefensible. But Whyte 
was somewhat correct. Almond 2) found the view of irrationality 
believable because it was so prevalent in, as mentioned above, 
social groups’ catastrophic and unjust stance towards economic 
gain. It is only too true, of course, that the consequences of 
this type of conduct always involve more than those guilty of the 
responsible actions, and frequently do not immediately and 
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directly affect the guilty at ail." 


The confusion of this debate should not go unnoticed. Whyte’s 
portrayal of class conflict was one which merely produced the 
ethnic urban political machine, and the need to face the 
realities of class structure and immobility. In light of this, 
Almond’s response was almost surreal. If there was any reference 
to irrationality in Whyte’s piece, it was to the mismatch between 
theory and practice in the urban slums he studied: corruption 
provided for mobility where standard forms of mobility did not 
exist. But Almond did not address this. In short, Almond’s 
"rational" public policy was now to provide the "democratic 
ideology" that Whyte had urged political scientists to question 
to begin with.** The characteristics of this debate seemed to 
typify the dialogue in the Review. Debates raged between half 
understood and yet differing conceptions of science. For Whyte, 
science included the acceptance of social stratification as a 
fact. For Almond, rationality meant matching means and ends, the 
clearest example of which was the need to limit group goals to 
avoid cataclysm. The debate never focused on that point, however, 
and the parties seemed to talk past one another.* 


In any event, the attempt to define science was once again 
enjoined in 1950. J.J. Spengler challenged political scientists 
to consider the necessity of economic methodology in their work. 
His general argument began with a plea for interdisciplinary work 
among the social sciences in order to solve pressing issues of 
the day, economic health and rationality being central concerns. 
The article focused on what he described as the postwar 
phenomenon of collective masses, and not enlightened elites 
involved in economic decisionmaking. Pointing out the hazard to 
the "public" interest he states that: 


"The prevailing distribution of political power appears to 
be deviating increasingly from that which has been described 
as the optimal distribution. Strategically situated 
organized minorities have amassed considerable political 
power and through its exercise have tilted the apparatus of 
the state in their favor. In consequence political 
instruments of choice have come to be substituted for 
economic instruments, with the result that "aggregate 
welfare" as usually defined, has been reduced."** 


To find ways to contain power from groups in the polity, he 
argues that political science should import tools from economics. 
He continued, anticipating Downs’ “pathbreaking" work: 


"Political science may illuminate the making of these 
choices at the legislative level. Contrast of multi-seller 
and multi-party competition highlights the similarity of 
economic and political subject matter. When but two sellers 
are offering a differentiable but competing commodity, each 
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makes his brand resemble closely that offered by his rival, 
hoping thereby to capture and retain a fraction of the 
customers. When however, the sellers exceed two in number, 
each progressively varies his product, hoping thereby to 
capture and retain a fraction of the customers. In like 
manner, when there are but two overwhelmingly dominant 
political parties, each tries to make its platform resemble 
that of its rival closely enough to attract voters from the 
latter...” 


In this work, the gradual acceptance of conservative assumptions 
were extended. Almond had begun to accept a version of 
rationality that felt the necessity of containing "normative" 
group demands. For Spengler, however, the best way to insure this 
was to accept the methods of economics, as well. With this 
approach, containing "normative" group demands could be achieved 
more effectively. Focusing on labor, Spengler mirrored Slichter 
asking: 


"How can the institutional framework within which labor and 
management negotiate be redefined so that the outcomes of 
these negotiations are consistent with the optimum use and 
pricing of productive agents and conducive to a high rate of 
material progress?"* 


The redefinition of labor, among other groups, was needed to 
achieve the goal of economic growth. To do so, he concluded that 
a kind of two level approach seemed most appropriate: 


"The structure-function approach is as suited to the 
analysis of political change as to that of economic change. 
The relations relevant to games and now being found 
illuminative of the behavior of economic coalitions is 
equally suited to the analysis of political coalitions at 
various levels. And so on."*? 


Albeit a vision that favored business as the "natural" leaders, 
"science" would mean that which helps contain economic demands on 
government. For these theorists, a relevant political science 
revealed ways to limit economic demands. Individual behavior 
might follow game theory, while the general conception of the 
"system" would be best understood using the structure/function 
approach. By 1947 the SSRC had, for example, begun studies of 
labor that focused on ways to formulate wage policy within 
macroeconomic constraints.” 


Once again, however, a political scientist would enter a 
rejoinder. Paul Appleby, who had worked in a symposium on 
enacting postwar economic programs, was much more guarded with 
respect to the directions political science should take. Directly 
comparing Spengler’s program to Huxley’s Brave New World he 
accused Spengler of attempting to reduce politics to a narrow 
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rationality. While sympathetic to the temptation to find "one 
simple formula for the solution of all of society’s problem" 
he argued that: 


"The more specialized and less philosophical such attempts 
{at visionary political analysis] are, the more inglorious 
they are as intellectual performances. For economist or 
sociologists or psychologists or political scientists to 
engage in such pursuit is not to strain at their finitude 
but to attempt its denial." 


The piece itself was tentative and exploratory. He argued that 
specialization had its place, but that the term research "has 
become too holy, too quickly dignifying a vast deal of thoroughly 
pedestrian and unimaginative business." Thus, a hierarchy of 
foci would be in order, with the top held by "A few of the more 
mature political scientists, some younger men of peculiar 
quality, and some who are not political scientists at all [who] 
will dare to deal with our times as the authors of The Federalist 
Papers dealt with theirs." Their task, he asserted, was to 
"realistically relate politics to the whole society in which 
politics develops and which politics serves. It must be 
associated with worldly wisdom, for the reality with which it is 
concerned is very human and worldly."’ 


But what was Appleby’s vision? Appleby’s rejection of the 
economic vision and tentative view of "the whole society in which 
politics develops" was that modernity had ushered in complexity 
and organization, and that political theory needed to 
reconceptualize its classic concepts within that context. Arguing 
a pluralist middle ground, he stated that political theory had 
remained too general on the subject of groups, and economics too 
utilitarian. He noted that: 


"[political theory] adds to confusion when it should enrich 
our understanding. This is the emphasis on intra- 
organizational democracy. It becomes an aspect of anarchism 
and laissez-faire instead of a means to maximizing group 
performance and member satisfactions. Understanding of 
organizational performance -- the central phenomenon in our 
complexity -- is rudimentary. Freedom through organization, 
in multiple memberships and multiple disciplines, and in 
their interstices, should be crucial to constructive social 
thinking...** 


The discussion was speculative, but it seems suggestive of the 
kind of politics political science was itself engaged in: a split 
in which there was focus on the freedom and democratic 
possibilities of the post-war group world, as a counter to the 
conservative concern over group power. At the same time, it seems 
to set the stage for divisions into the contemporary forms of 
psychological and rational choice theories. 
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Grand Theory: 


The term "grand theory" seems to characterize the framework of 
the writers of this period. I suggest below that there was a 
general desire to 1) outline specific variables and both their 
structural and functional relationship within a democratic 
system. Fearful of group control, economic thought held out the 
need for a distinction between public and private. This was 
mirrored in the discussion of "continuums" between masses and 
elites and "systems" of relationships. And as with the tenor of 
the economic debate, 2) the natural democratic quality of the 
system was to be accepted. In scientific terms, this meant that 
time spent finding other descriptive terms for the system was 
wasted. The univariate measure of functionality was simply "more" 
or "less" democracy. In that sense, “grand®* attempts to capture 
the heightened confidence that these theories were responding to 
a crisis in democracy. Again, the following works seem suggestive 
of more general trends. 


1) David Easton: 

Easton’s contribution to the development of grand theory is 
important not so much because of the all encompassing nature of 
the "systems theory" he would propose in 1957, but because of the 
fictional history he created for the discipline in the 1953 
publication of The Political System. Said to have "immediately 
galvanized a new generation," the work was a compilation and 
extension of several articles published earlier.® The thrust 
was that 1) the discipline’s main problem was conception of 
"political theory" as the history of political theory, and not 
the practice of politics, 2) until this was understood, no 
systematic conception of politics was possible and 3) the 
complexity of contemporary society meant that few, if any, 
generalizations could be made about its ethical nature. What was 
clear was only that if you looked for democratic practices, you 
could reinforce them. 


As noted above, he began his conception of science stating “the 
need to preserve a democratic political order." His approach here 
was not to proceed purely analytically, however, but to 
deconstruct Harold Lasswell’s voluminous works.* While Lasswell 
had sought a scientific basis for political analysis in Pareto 
and psychoanalysis, it was only the War which had forced him to 
see the elitist tendencies of the "european" focus on power and 
distrust of democracy. Repeating the argument that a sense of 
wartime crisis mutated theory he stated that: 


"Lasswell’s altered outlook reflects the urgent pressure to 
which social scientists have been subjected as a result of 
war and its legacy of polarized international conflict. Just 
as the military sciences marshalled their skills for the 
defense of the United States, so the social scientists have 
lived under the continuing pressure to clarify and marshall 
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the contributions that their disciplines can make to the 
perpetuation an strengthening of a democratic order."°° 


To this end, Easton noted that the most crucial shift in 
Lasswell’s work had been the focus on the "decision" as an 
analytical unit. This, he argued, pulled him back towards the 
democratic possibilities of contemporary society. Highlighting 
the "decision" as a natural unit of analysis, he states that: 


"the choice of the decision-making concept appears almost as 
a chance offspring from the elitist framework but no sooner 
is it born that it unconsciously devours it[s] parent. All 
parts of the elitist equation formally remain the same. 
Politics is concerned with the changing value hierarchy 
which leads to an examination of power and the powerful. But 
in the light of Lasswell’s freshly asserted desire to 
democratize power he is clearly repelled by the thought of 
confining politics to the study of the elite. ... 
Consistency demanded that if he did not conceive of all 
power as remaining in the hands of the people, at least he 
must assume that the popular share in power was or could be 
considerable. 


If the natural economic decision was best left with the 
individual, there might be a natural corollary with the political 
one. And if you study it, you can reinforce it. As he stated it: 


"I do not imply that there is a direct cause-effect relation 
between belief in democracy and the development of a more 
fruitful research schema. It is rather that certain types of 
frameworks, such as that of the elite, limit the range of 
vision of the research worker and blind him to certain 
obvious facts. Without release from these bonds, large parts 
of reality must escape the scientist... "™*% 


Easton then moved on to his larger work, arguing that the focus 
on political theory as the history of political thought had made 
political science impotent in its ability to inject itself into 
politics. The work itself was incredibly dense, and its nuances 
cannot be explored more deeply in this context, but one of its 
central points had been in the accusation that theorists had led 
the "decline into historicism" which subverted analysis.’ 
Conversely, the journey away from historicism was available 
through the concept of the political system. As Truman and Latham 
would do, its key element was to conceive of the system in terms 
of a continuum between an apolitical and a political realm. 
Tellingly using an economic system as an archetype he stated 
that: 


",.. all social life is interdependent and, as a result, ... 


it is artificial to isolate any set of social relations from 
the whole for special attention. But the artificiality is 
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imposed upon political scientists by the need for 
Simplification of their data. Since everything is related to 
everything else, the task of pursuing the determinants of 
any given relation would be so vast and ramifying that it 
would defy any tools of investigation available either to 
the social or physical sciences. Instead, political science 
is compelled to abstract from the whole social system some 
variables which seem to cohere more closely than others, 
much as price, supply, demand and choice among wants do in 
economics, and to look upon them as a subsystem which can be 
profitably examined temporarily, apart from the whole social 
system. 


It was this general outline which would then provide Easton with 
his theory of "systems" which would be outlined in 1957. The 
"political system" would respond to demands and supports, and 
deliver outputs in the form of policies. Its properties, units 
and boundaries were to be determined. Nonetheless, he outlined it 
roughly. "Demands" under certain circumstances could be 
translated into "issues," but only made up “the raw 

material."** The system had a "domain of support" which could 

be hypothetically be quantified and its scope and mechanisms 
determined. Labor, for example, provided for support of the 
Democratic party not because the party was doing it any good, but 
because one of the “mechanisms" of support was the good will 
inherited from the Roosevelt era. As Easton himself, had noted, 


the economic constructs of supply, demand, and elasticity hardly 
seem a stone’s throw away.*® 


2) The Report of the Social Science Research Council 

Easton’s work was startlingly similar to work independent of his. 
Garceau’s writing of the SSRC Committee on Political Behavior’s 
report clearly linked the faith in American democratic 
capitalism, with the formation of a science that would blend with 
it. Garceau’s writing held that: 


"A central conceptual controversy, probably inescapable for 
political scientists because of their disciplinary heritage, 
is that involved in perceiving uniformities in behavior, 
describing recurring patterns, identifying the determinants 
and yet reconciling this effort and its underlying premises 
about the roots of behavior with liberal, democratic faith 
in man’s individual capacity to determine his own ends, to 
think rationally and to reach individual and creative 
decisions. On this faith rests the political structure of 
rights, the machinery of the democratic electorate, the 
party system and the values of the constitutional democratic 
state whose political process we are concerned to describe 
and analyze.™* 


The "recurring patterns" however, were not known so much as 
knowable. They rested on two assumptions. First was an oft 
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repeated lament about the lack of knowledge - the need to retreat 
into a state of innocence: 


The more stimulating dilemma for political behavior research 
is the apparent and oft-berated contrast between observable 
behavior patterns and the heritage of democratic belief. As 
a discipline, political science has not pushed ahead rapidly 
with the necessarily arduous business of direct and 
systematic observation of the phenomena it seeks to describe 
and analyze.™°” 


Claiming it to be a rejection of blind fact-gathering, however, 

he placed this element in the larger theoretical framework that 

mirrors Easton’s free-market system. Seemingly walking away from 
the heated politics of feared interest group domination, Garceau 
argued that: 


In surveying recent research contributions, the concept that 
recommends itself presents a picture of the political 
process as a continuum of interaction patterns between the 
individual citizen and the tension points of decisionmaking. 
The democratic presumption has traditionally focussed too 
exclusively on those few and sporadic interactions which 
relate individuals directly to formal government. This has 
contributed to what may prove to be an exaggerated concern 
with an iron law of oligarchy, with political apathy, with 
public ignorance and gullibility. It has led to what may be 
an undue valuation of the grass roots, the town meeting, 
devices for direct democracy, and experiments with public 
enlightenment. It has contributed to both frustration and 
disillusionment and to a certain utopian reaching for short 
cuts and political panaceas, a penchant for setting 
everything to rights by a single device to reconstruct 
behavior in the image of a rational political 

philosophy." 


Seemingly the forefather of the famous "funnel of causality" the 
continuum still seems very much in place today. In any event, the 
argument here was that it both was statistically indefensible to 
argue the significance of both interest groups at the national 
level, and smaller organized movements. Questions about the 
nature of labor’s representation in government centered around 
debates over the nature of "monopoly," "liberty," or increasing 
attempts to limit interest group control. But Garceau was both 
willing to accept those limits as givens, and dismiss them in 
their aggregate insignificance. Conservative attempts to create 
distance between economic groups and the state became a 
theoretical distance for Garceau who, in effect, traded politics 
for statistics. He extended the use of systemic, mechanistic 
imagery noting that: 


"The political process may, therefore, be conceived and 
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studied in terms of multiple, parallel, collaborating and 
competing patterns of interaction linking citizen and active 
participants in key positions of decisionmaking... Some 
relations are direct from citizen to official in public or 
private hierarchies of institutionalized power. Some 
relations are indirect but constitute a reasonably 
continuous chain reaction spanning the whole political 
distance. "°° 


If the economy worked best when conceived of in sweeping, 
systemic terms, so did politics. The focus on discrete groups and 
values was now anachronistic. Far more "realistic" would be the 
focus on grand theory and hard nosed data collection to support 
that theory. The similarity between these models and the models 
of so many others in the 1950s is not only striking, but brings 
into question the belief that behavioralism had no central 
assumptions.**° 


3) David Truman and Earl Latham 

David Truman mirrored the stance of Easton and defined his 
approach as a rejection of the "normative" baggage of past group 
studies. Political analysis of the past, he noted, was rooted in 
the investigation of "formal structures" of government. Overly 
concerned with morality, he asserted that these studies either 
did not understand the role of groups in the "process" of 
government, or assumed a value laden view of groups as pejorative 


"pressure" groups. Candidly asserting that the increased presence 
of political scientists in Washington revealed the weakness of 
their skills in this new, pragmatic environment, he recalls that 
he and his cohorts: 


"...were searching for ways of looking at political 
structures in terms more inclusive than and logically 
independent of the formal structures - ways of 
examining the formalities without assuming that the 
legitimizing pronouncements from and about them were 
adequately descriptive of their functions."*" 


Truman’s point of departure mirrored the conservative vision of 
the post-war era. Groups occurred naturally and equally. He was 
astute enough to discuss in detail how law transformed group 
structure, but would muffle discussion of this when discussing 
the "public interest." Relative to the public interest, 
individual group demands were mere normative affairs. Hence, 
Truman discussed group claims to defend the public interest were 
"propaganda."*** He claimed, indeed, that society existed in two 
spheres: a nonpolitical one and a political one. Resembling 
Garceau’s continuum between citizen and governmental decision and 
Easton’s "system" of governmental decisionmaking Truman states: 


"The starting point of this book is the proposition 
that political interest groups are specialized 
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combinations but are not unique. The origins, 
structure, and operation of these groups are shared, in 
their essential features, with the nonpolitical 
patterns of social interaction."*** (Emphasis added) 


It has been easy to mistakenly portray this aspect of Truman’s 
work as defining a benign pluralism, however. In fact, he clearly 
saw his work as an attempt to quell unbased apocalyptic fears 
about the catastrophic nature of the group role in society. In 
addition to his role as documenting scientist, his discussion of 
the "latent" group and the continual reference to dense action 
and reaction between groups was an attempt to show that groups 
reacted reasonably to the conditions around them. Reflecting on 
recent literature, he stated that "the common themes running 
through most of these treatments are: alarm at the rapid 
multiplication of organized groups...that the pitiful plight of 
American government is that ’there is nothing it can do to 
protect itself from pressures..." It is after this that he lays 
out the soothing reality of multiple group membership."™*** ; 


Latham had attempted to extend both Truman’s and Bentley’s work 
by asserting that group theory had found a kind of scientific 
middle ground. In his brief history of social theory, he 
portrayed a field confounded by Easton’s statists on the one 
hand, and Spengler’s utilitarians on the other. Rejecting these 
fallacies, he discussed group theory as a kind of reasonable 
middle ground. For Latham, groups occurred naturally and members 
sought a profound political fulfillment within those groups: 


"...groups organize for the self expression and 
security of the members which comprise them. Even when 
the group is benevolent...they work towards this goal, 
the activity of the organization, is a means through 
which the members express themselves. Satisfaction in 
the fulfillment of the received purposed of the group 
is an important element in keeping groups intact." +75 


His conception of groups, however, portrayed business groups as 
naturally beneficent, while portraying labor groups as evolving 
up from a kind of Hobbesian state of nature. As he stated it: 


",..in the development of mature institutions of 
collective bargaining from the raw material of 
unorganized workers, the time comes when violence, 
disorder, and force are put to one side as the normal 
aspect of labor relations and the conduct of 
negotiations occupies the energies of the leaders.""'* 


Thus, we see that the notion of business as the natural leader 
has been mirrored within theory, for it was workers, not owners 
that "matured" into their irenic state. And accepting the free- 
form post-war state as acceptable for the polity, he conceived of 
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the remaining groups in almost religious terms. He rejected the 
notion of political and apolitical groups which exist along a 
continuum.. Instead, they belong to a kind of happy, pluralist 
vision: 


"The group struggle, then, is apparent in the universe 
of unofficial groups and in that of official groups. 
Furthermore, these are not separate universes. They are 
one. Official groups are simply inhabitants of one 
pluralistic world which is an aggregation, a 
collection, an assemblage, a throng, a moving multitude 
of human clusters, a consociation of groups, a 
plurality of collectivities, an intersecting series of 
social organisms, adhering, interpenetrating, 
overlapping - a single universe of groups which 
combine, break, federate, and form constellations and 
coalitions of power in flux of restless 

alterations." 


Comfortable with the absence of corporatist structure, Latham 
rejected any kind of historical description of the group 
interactions he witnesses. Mirroring the trend to discount claims 
in favor of the newer version of "sound economic policy" he was 
left with mere process. Instead of noting the loss, however, he 
placed it as a starting point for the future. He noted that "To 
some this view of the political process may seem formless... but 
the state of the discipline is such that one is scarcely 
justified in being more precise."’’* Like Garceau, Latham to a 
Significant degree, quite willing to step away from politics, and 
declare that position as a scientific starting point, from which, 
ironically, politics was to be discovered. 


IV. Summary, Comment and Critique 


The complexity of the period and the need for a more complete 
rending of both it and the years that follow, requires that 
comments remain speculative. This is especially true of the 
degree to which the larger frameworks discussed here inform the 
present. Nonetheless, the parallel between the social post-war 
vision, political science, and the physical involvement of so 
many of the leading figures in the concrete political arena 
suggests a political outline that can be commented on.*’’ 


When, for example, Lowi isolated both the transformed state and 
Herbert Simon as sources of a discipline in service to the state, 
he muffled some voices during the translation. The work 
undertaken here highlights the deep sense of crisis these 
scholars faced, and what can only be characterized as an ongoing 
good faith attempt to find solutions. And when Lowi traces the 
lack of "passion" to the behavioral era, he seems to miss the 
point that as a "persuasion," behavioralism appears to have been 
an attempt to find some sort of calming, guiding light to steer 
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towards post-war democracy. Despite the fact that each of them 
clearly understood their work as continuing or establishing 
science, Truman’s behavioralism was an informed calming statement 
on the nature of groups, Latham’s a hopeful one, Garceau and 
Easton’s -- stoic and careful. It must be remembered, too, that 
these are there own assertions about the nature of their work, in 
addition to their assertions about their continuing and 
establishing scientific traditions. 


At the same time, however, the significance of the relationship 
between these analysts, specific institutions, ideological 
frameworks, and their own theories must be given full weight. As 
has been noted, these analysts were quite close to the political 
arena, and their highly complex theoretical stances, in the end, 
bore a startling resemblance to the group dominated world the CED 
(and many others) feared. This was, of course, in addition to the 
constrained but smoothly functioning laissez faire world often 
envisioned. It is telling, indeed, that Almond still discusses 
the period as one dominated by the use of market imagery. 
Discussing his possession of an original copy of the Navy 
sponsored study of Downs’ Economic Theory of Democracy, he notes 
that at this time "marketlike metaphors were in quite general use 
in the analysis of democratic and American politics." 


To say that there are families of theories coming from a common 
parent, however, may run counter to a fundamental belief that 
they developed their theories in isolation, and that work 
undertaken by one theorist was independent of work taken both by 
others and of social context. Herbert Simon, for example, attacks 
Lowi’s version of the behavioral period by asserting that he does 
not have "the slightest clue to my own relation, or that of the 
other behavioralists in political science and economics, to the 
dominant neo-classical orthodoxy in the discipline of economics 
or to public choice." He goes on to argue that "Although most of 
the behavioralists of that (and perhaps this) time were New 
Dealers, they... to a limited extent were able to separate their 
roles as scientists from their roles as citizens..."™” 


A way to make sense of this might be to say that from "inside" 
the behavioral "persuasion" there is, indeed, a world of 
difference between schools of thought.??? Thus, when Lowi 

responds that academic schools were encouraged by "a web of 
reinforcing relationships grounded and fostered by consonance 
with the needs and interests of state power" it is hardly a 
Surprise that this falls outside the evidentiary rules of Simon’s 
world. Indeed, his distaste for what appears to be speculation 
recalls Easton’s disdain for historicism. Thus, Simon argues that 
the public choice framework is not going to be dislodged by 
"emotional rhetoric," but by "carefully amassing and analyzing 
empirical evidence."’?? The absence of a debate over the nature 

of empirical referents will almost certainly insure exchanges 
that generate more heat than light. 
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Another point in Lowi’s assessment was the "passionless" 
character of the discipline. While concern over group power for 
post war theorists may have been understandable, it was quite 
another step to discount or ignore the historical evolution of 
the standoff and present it as both a fact and a starting point: 
recall Easton’s System, Garceau’s continuum, and Latham’s 
formless plurality of collectivities. They appear to be families 
of theories based upon the ironically visionary assumptions that 
1)destructive passionate desires must remain private, and form 
the "natural" and less political end of the continuum, 2) finding 
and implementing group limits should dominate research (as 
Spengler suggested), or that 3) group involvement was, in the 
end, an irenic phenomenon (as with Latham and Truman) that could 
reveal millennial democratic possibilities, or that 4) focus on 
government "elites" or "capture" (as with Garceau and Easton) 
would not reveal desirable "tension points" in democratic 
decisionmaking. 


The involvement in the concrete aspects of governance, as well as 
the broad and "five minutes to midnight” nature of the crisis 
they perceived appears to have generated its own passion. 
Paradoxically focusing on tangible behavior and sweeping 
directive theory, it is understandable that many were suspicious 
of historicism and inaction. Suspicious of the case study, 
suspicious of theoretical discussion as “utopian," and mostly 
suspicious of the historical theorist, study was to be fervently 
objective and able to enlighten the "obvious" tendencies of 
democratic capitalism. As Rogin described it, it was "a peculiar 
mixture of analysis and prescription, insight and illusion, 
special pleading and dispassionate inquiry... not... a product of 
science but... a liberal American venture into conservative 
political theory."*** 


The fact that these scholars were seemingly at the center of 
intellectual, national institutional political action would 
suggest that they were hardly able or willing to think in terms 
of the "politics of identity,"™’*? “another state of mind," 
"weapons of the weak," the "two faces of power," the "hidden 
injuries of class," "“what’s fair," the “habits of the heart," or 
the "worlds of pain" that would be discussed later. In addition, 
the pragmatic nature of the period as well as the stated disdain 
for historicism suggests the understandability of their need to 
conceive of history in terms of measurable trends. The connection 
between post war theorists and later critical studies remains to 
be done. Nonetheless, the outline is suggestive of the general 
nature of behavioral theory. 


Like Almond, Robertson clearly identifies this era as the source 
of the methodological rigor which has been adopted by the "New 
Historical Institutionalists," at the same time identifying 
presentist behavioral methodology as a key contributor to the 
decline of historical analysis.’** Robertson notes that 
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behavioralism was ushered in by intense political experiences 
with World War II and 1950s prosperity, in the same way that 
historical institutionalism was the product of 1960s and 1970s 
political upheaval and the intense intellectual environment 
provided by Harvard University and the University of Chicago. But 
by eliding the dynamics of how and why, for example, the state 
and history were taken out of politics, it seems optimistic to 
think that either will be brought in without increased debate and 
resolution of deep differences.’”’ 


The return to history has been aided by, as Robertson notes, the 
language and methodologies of rigor which developed in the 
subsequent years. It may also be aided by the incorporation of 
public choice and neo-behavioral perspectives. But deep 
differences remain within these "traditions" for the historical 
reasons I have tried to suggest exist.’** Professionalism and an 
admirable willingness among many political scientists to wrestle 
with difficult questions of objectivity may be in tension with 
the paradox that occurs when scholars can’t agree on -- what to 
disagree on. 


At the same time, resolution of these kinds of debates may best 
be approached by the pieces of evidence, e.g. Simon and Lowi were 
willing to debate: the role of Merriam, Lasswell, Almond, Key, 
and the State in the behavioral era. It is this last point which 
I have attempted to address in this essay. Understandings of the 


behavioral era appear problematic, yet also hold the possibility 
for creating sharper research questions and productive debates 
about levels of analysis, the use of behavioral methods in 
historical analysis, and historical understandings in behavioral 
analysis. 
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114.Truman, David ibid. p. An interesting discussion of 
pluralists comes in Michael Rogin’s The Intellectuals and 
McCarthy: The Radical Specter Interestingly enough, Rogin misses 
Truman’s own distrust of the unorganized masses, focusing instead 
on the discussion of populism discussed by Kornhauser, Lipsett 
and Bell. In fact, Truman feared unorganized groups far more than 
the organized ones. In general, the stance seems to typify the 
balanced response of the cold war period. Truman rejected the 
hysteria over interest groups, but accepted the thesis that the 
hysteria was a product of the unorganized mass. Rogin, of course, 
identifies McCarthyism as the most prominent threat to democracy, 
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118.ibid. 


119. Specifically, the primary fault with the study undertaken 
here, stated in empirical language, is 1) incomplete development 
of the dependent variable (government planning and the role of 
labor) in the the (prewar/war and post-war) periods under 
investigation and 2) development of the dependent variable 
(theoretical development in political science) in only the latter 
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of the two periods. This has, in fact, been developed in greater 
detail in my dissertation, but nonetheless remains too incomplete 
for presentation here. The state of political science prior to 
the war has been wonderfully developed in Ross, Dorothy., 1991 
The Origins of American Social Science (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press). 
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Membership Institutions: 


Group Theory and the Political Role of America’s Churches 


Introduction 


The categories and typologies of contemporary group theory 
do not adequately account for the role of America’s churches in 
the political process. One reason for this is that group 
theorists have tended not to focus directly on churches and their 
status. Whenever these theorists do deal with churches and other 
religious groups, they tend to squeeze churches into broader 
categories into which they do not comfortably fit. Scholars 
working in the field of religion and politics, of course, have 
addressed the nature of religious interest groups. Paul Weber, 
for example, did alot of the early work of uncovering the extent 
to which churches and other religious groups participate in the 
political process.* And Allen Hertzke argued that those 


religious groups introduced a whole new segment of the American 


population to the pressure community, thereby reducing what 


Schattschneider called the upper class bias of that community.’ 


See, for example Paul J. Weber and fT.L. Stanley, "The Performance and 
Power of Religious Interest Groups," Quarterly Revies (Sumer 1984):28-43. 


"Allen OD. Hertzke, Representing God__in Washington: The Role of Religious 
Lobbies _in the American Polity (Knoxville, University of Tennessee Press, 
1988), and &.£. Schattschneider, The Semisoverign People: _A_ Realist’s View of 
Democracy in America (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1960). 
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Indeed, Weber and Hertzke also both distinguished between what 


they called denominational interests and other unaffiliated but 


religiously motivated membership organizations. 

Neither of these authors, however, set out explicitly to 
describe just what type of interest group America’s large, 
national churches are. How do those churches, in organizational 
terms, fit into the spectrum of organized interests in the United 
States? I will answer that question in this paper by applying 
the best known categorizations of group theory to churches like 
the Catholic Church, the United Methodist Church and so on. I 
will argue that the usual categories, by themselves, only partly 
describe the role played by these churches. Neither wholly 
"institutional interests," nor wholly "membership organizations," 
churches are a hybrid I call "membership institutions." 

This hybrid nature, as I will illustrate, allows churches to 
roam across the full range of interest group activities, 
participating in a number of different levels and aspects of the 
political process. My aim is not to guage the extent of the 
churches’ influence on public policy. Rather, it is to explore 
the nature and variety of the churches’ participation in American 
politics. It is to answer the question: what kind of organized 
interests are America’s churches? 

My universe of cases for this paper is that set of religious 


organizations included in Weber and Stanley’s notion of 
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3 
"denominational interests."* I will analyze religious 
denominations that are highly organized, in some sense 
hierarchical, and that maintain a national institutional presense 
in Washington D.C. Included in this set are the Catholic Church 
and mainline churches such as the Episcopal, Methodist, and 
Presbyterian churches. Also included are evangelical 
denominations such as the Seventh Day Adventist and African 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Excluded are local churches, 
independent congregations, or denominations that for one reason 
or another do not have an office in Washington. 

Readers will readily notice that most of the examples to 
which I refer, and indeed the entire second half of the paper, 
concentrate on the Catholic Church. There are two reasons for 
this focus. The first is that it is the church I know best, 
having spent the last decade studying and analyzing its role in 
the American political process. Second, the Catholic Church is 
the largest, most hierarchical denomination in the country. It 
can serve in that sense as a test case for the notion of churches 


as membership institutions. If my category does not 


Significantly enhance our understanding of the Catholic Church’s 


role in American politics, there is no reason to pursue the 
category any further. If, on the other hand, it does add to our 
understanding of the Catholic Church as a political actor, then 


the analysis offered here can act as a model to be applied 


"weber and Stanley, "The Power and Performance of Religious Interest 
Groups," p. 31. 
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profitably to other churches, and indeed to other organizations 


outside of the religious community. I will return at the end of 
the paper to this important matter of the scope of my analysis 


and its applicability. 


Churches as Institutional Interests 


American churches are, in many ways, examples of what 
Salisbury and others have called "institutional interests." 
They are "hierarchical structures which exercise authority over 
people within their jurisdictions," and therefore they are 
"different in crucial ways from our conventional notion of 
interest groups." One of those differences is the nature of 
the interests that institutions pursue. Unlike the typical 
member-based group, "institutions have interests that are 
politically and analytically independent of the interests of 
particular institutional members."*© For churches, those 
institutional interests often revolve around protecting the 
viability and autonomy of their sometimes far-flung assets and 
activities. Below is a list of the institutional holdings of the 


Catholic Church in America: 


‘In fact, Salisbury lists "most churches" along with local governments, 
corporations, and universities, in his list of institutional interests. 
Significantly, he never mentions churches again after this passing reference. 
See Robert 4H. Salisbury, "Interest Representation: The Dominance of 


Institutions," American Political Science _Review 78 (March  1984):67. 
Sibid. 


Sibid., p. 67-68. 
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19,863 Parishes 7,345 Elementary Schools 

3,430 Missions 1,945 Social Service Centers 

877 Pastoral Centers 231 Colleges and Universities 

624 Hospitals 1,377 High Schools’ 

1027 Day Care Centers 

Because of the size and scope of these holdings, the bishops 
as leaders of this church have substantial interests in public 
policy areas having to do with real estate, health services, 
taxation, child care, and a number of other matters. These 
interests, and the actions the bishops take in pursuit of then, 
cannot fairly be defined as representative of the members of the 
church. Individual Catholics may well value the institutional 
viability of the church. But the bishops’ task is to protect 
that viability irrespective of the level of attention the 
Catholic population is paying to it at any given moment.’ 
Without exploring the thorny ecclesiological and even theological 
issues involved, when the bishops participate in a national 
debate over, say, health care reform, they are representing the 
Catholic Church (in its role as a major health care provider) not 
the millions of Americans who belong to that church. The 
bishops, in that case, are managers of an institution, not 
spokesmen for a group. 


As managers of very large institutions, many American 


"All these statistics are from The Official Catholic Directory: 1993 (New 
Providence: P.J. Kennedy & Sons, 1993), op. 1847. 


"In Salisbury’s terms, "institutional leaders are charged with 
protecting, strengthening, and otherwise enhancing the assets of their 
institutions both in the short mm and to assure reasonable financial safety 
and stability for the institution in the future." See Salisbury, "Interest 
Representation," p. 68. 
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religious leaders come to the policy making process with a number 


of assets that are typical of institutional interests. The first 
of these assets is "command [of] substantial and diverse 
resources."*° Member-based organizations must work long and hard 
to establish what many churches take for granted. Office space, 
administrative assistance, money, and things as seemingly 
innocuous as typewriters, computers, letterhead, and duplicating 
facilities are usually basic working elements of a church’s 
institutional structure. That structure was not built for the 
purpose of influencing public policy, but it can readily be put 
to that use when the leadership so desires. 

In fact, like other institutional leaders, church leaders 
can decide to apply these resources to the policy making process 
"without extensive consultation with members, employees, 
stockholders, or other constituent groups."*° Religious leaders 
cannot completely ignore the wishes and priorities of the people 
in the pews, of course. But in comparison to leaders of 
institutional interests such as churches, leaders of "membership 
groups must look far more carefully to the desires of their 
members, both to assure political legitimacy and to keep their 
supporters happy.'"*? 

Finally, like other institutional interests, churches enjoy 


a degree of longevity that most member-based groups can not even 


*ibid. 
ibid. 


ibid. 


7 
aspire to. Nothing is forever, I suppose, but it is unlikely in 
the extreme that institutions like the Catholic Church or the 
United Methodist Church will either cease to exist or cease to 
take an interest in public policy that is central to their 
financial resources or legal status. Issues come and go; 
membership organizations form and dispand; but America’s major 
organized churches go on and on. 

Salisbury argues that these advantages of longevity, 
resource wealth, and freedom of action have brought about 
institutional "dominance" of the interest group community. I am 
not arguing necessarily that churches share in this dominance, 
though on some issues of central impotance to them they have 
exercised considerable influence. I am arguing simply that 
churches are institutional interests whose participation in the 
political process should be understood in part through the terms, 
categories, and concepts, that Salisbury uses. Churches have the 
"discretionary resources," and their “autonomous leadership" has 
the "latitude. . . to enter the political arena" that we usually 
associate with corporate interests and other institutional actors 
in American politics.’ 


That being the case, however, it would not be appropriate 


simply to define churches as institutional interests and leave 


the analysis at that. For churches are unusual kinds of 
institutions. They have members, after all, who can be organized 


and mobilized much like members of other non-institution based 


‘ibid. 
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interest groups. 


Churches as Membership Organizations 


The Catholic Church with its nearly sixty million members is 
the largest single organization in the United States. Other 
national churches, like the United Methodist Church and the 
Presbyterian Church also boast millions of members. All of these 
churches, at one time or another, seek to mobilize their members 
for the purpose of influencing public policy on issues not 
directly related to the church’s institutional interests. All of 
these churches, in other words, act as member-based interest 
groups. 

Recent history provides a number of examples of churches 
entering the political process as membership organizations. The 
mainline churches, presumed by political elites to be 
representing their memberships, were central players in the 
passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1964.** The Catholic Church 
for decades has been energizing and mobilizing its members in a 
multifaceted effort to restrict access to abortion in the United 
States.** And a broad-based coalition of churches and church 


related groups was widely credited with being the locus of 


See James fF. Findlay, "Religion and Politics in the Sixties: The 
Churches and the Civil Rights Act of 1964," Journal of American History 77 
(June 1990):66. 


See, for example, Timothy A. Byrnes and Mary C. Segers (eds), ‘The 
Catholic _ Church _and the Politics of Abortion: A View From the States (Boulder: 


Westview Press, 1992). 
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opposition to U.S. policy in Central America in the early 
1980s.*° With their large memberships, excellent coordination 
and communication capabilities, and well staffed national 
lobbying offices, many churches have become familiar members of 
the pressure community in Washington, D.C. 

There has, of course, been tremendous controversy in recent 
years regarding this notion of churches as member-based 
interests. The purported gap between the actions of religious 
leaders and the views of the people in the pews has led to talk 
of "generals without armies," and to attacks upon the 
representativeness and therefore political legitimacy of the 
leaders of some of America’s largest churches. Allen Hertzke, 
for example, has spoken of the move from the "mainline to the 


sideline," in the context of his argument that the leaders of 


many Protestant denominations have lost touch politically with 


their own members and therefore have lost the right to claim to 
"represent" them.** In a similar vein, George Weigel has scored 
the Catholic bishops for what he takes to be their abandonment of 
the authentic Catholic tradition (and not incidentally of the 


bulk of the Catholic population) through both the tone and 


13See Allen 0D. Hertzke, "An Assessment of the Mainline Churches Since 
1945," in James &. Wood, Jr. and Derek Davis (eds), The Role of Religion in 


the Making of Public Policy (Waco: J.W. Dawson Institute of Church-State 
Studies, 1991), p. 57. 
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content of some of their most prominent policy statements.’’ 

These arguments raise very serious questions concerning 
representativeness and legitimacy. But they do not detract from 
my assertion that these churches act as (or perhaps more exactly, 
very much like) member-based interest groups. All membership 
organizations, particularly large, multifaceted ones, struggle 
with gaps, either real or imagined, between the leaders and led. 
But leaders of America’s churches, like leaders of all member- 
based groups, try to mobilize their members behind their favored 
positions, and claim, legitimately or otherwise, to speak for 
that membership in its dealings with public officials. Just as 
they share many attributes with institutional interests, in other 
words, they also look at times much like membership 


organizations. 


Churches as Membership Institutions 


Thus far, I have established that churches share 
characteristics with both institutional interests and member- 
based interests. But churches do not act today on one issue as 
institutions and tomorrow on another issue as member groups. 
Rather, churches, in their capacity as political actors, act 
always and on all issues as membership institutions, as hybrids 


that manifest important aspects of both categories. And like 


"George Weigel, illita inis: @ ent ilur 


Promise of American Catholic Thought on War and Peace (Oxford: Oxford 


University Press, 1987). 
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11 
many hybrids in the natural world, membership institutions have 
particular strengths and capabilities. They are, at one and the 
same time, institutions with access to large numbers of citizens, 
and groups of citizens with stable institutional bases. 

Churches, as I noted earlier, have a tremendous number of 
institutional interests that are, in Salisbury’s terms, 
"politically and analytically independent of the interests of 
particular institutional members."** That is not to say, 
however, that members pay no attention to the institutional 
interests and political fortunes of their churches, or that their 
interest is not politically significant. In fact, it is easy to 
imagine church members responding in politically meaningful ways 
to the institutional needs of their churches, once those needs 
are communicated to them. And it is even easier to imagine 
public officials and politicians being sensitive to and concerned 
about the very possibility that church members would become thus 
engaged. In a membership institution, the interests of the 
institution cannot be defined merely as the sum of the interests 
of its members, but the interests of the institution can 
certainly become the interests of the members under certain 
conditions. 

Salisbury points out that much of the political activity of 


institutions is not really lobbying as we usually understand the 


term. He prefers the phrase "interest representation" because it 


also encompasses the kind of client advocacy that many 


2°Salisbury, "Interest Representation," pp. 67-68. 


aa 
institutional representatives practice in Washington. But when 
churches advocate their institutional interests before governing 
bodies, whether legislative, such as a sub-committee dealing with 


health care provision, executive, such as a regulatory agency 


dealing with access to the public airwaves, or judicial, such as 


a federal court dealing with tax exemptions, they do so with a 
membership close at hand, lurking in the near background. That 
membership, though generally inattentive and even unaware of the 
church’s activities, is potentially interested (or more 
importantly perceived by politicians to be interested) in its 
church’s legal status and financial welfare. As we will see 
shortly, this relationship between the institution and its 
members can render the government particularly responsive to the 
church’s advocates or institutional reprsentatives. 

At the same time that churches are institutions with access 
to members, however, they are also membership organizations built 
on very solid institutional foundations. This allows them to 
escape many of the common problems associated with what Walker 
calls the "origins and maintenance of interest groups."’® 
Mancur Olson was the first to question the assumption that groups 
spontaneously form to pursue collective policy benefits.” 

Olson argued instead that rational individuals pursuing their own 


self interests would have little incentive to pursue actively 


Jack L. Walker, "Origins Maintenance of Interest Groups in 
America," American Political Science _ Review 77 (June 1983):390-406. 


**Mancur Olson, ‘The Logic of Collective Action: Public Goods _and__ the 
0 oups (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1965). 
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benefits they would be just as likely to recieve if they remained 
passive. Individuals, Olson claimed, must either be coerced into 
joining collective organizations or coaxed in by an offer of 
selective benefits available to members only. In the latter 
case, Olson viewed the collective benefits derived from the 
groups’ political activities as a "by-product" of the rational 
individuals’ pursuit of selective benefits offered by the group. 

Since Olson’s book first appeared, group theorists have 
built substantially on his central insight and added considerable 
nuance to his rather blunt analysis. Walker, for example, has 
pointed out that many groups are founded, not through the 
provision of selective benefits, but through the aid of "patrons" 


of one sort of the other.” Salisbury has written of "interest 


group entrepreneurs" who begin and maintain groups for their own 


professional or financial or political interests.”? And close 
examination of actual groups in actual practice has shown Olson’s 
judgment to be too sweeping. Sometimes people do band together 
primarily for the pursuit of collective benefits.” Apparently, 
some people really do care enough about public policy to spend 
their time and money trying to influence it. 


Nevertheless, groups still have to contend to one degree or 


"Walker, "Origins and Maintenance of Interest Groups in America," 
402. 


22Robert 4H. Salisbury, "kn Exchange Theory oof Interest Groups," Midwest 
Journal _of Political Science  (1969):1-32. 


*3See, for example, David C. King and Jack L. Walker, "The Provision of 
Benefits by Interest Groups in the Onited States," Journal of Politics 54 (May 
1992) 3394-426. 
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the other with Olson’s logic of collective action. We know that 


people will band together to pursue collective benefits. But we 


also know that they often will not do so, and that the provision 
of selective benefits to members still facilitates organization 
and maintenance. The American Association of Retired Persons, 
for example, with its panoply of senior citizen discounts and 
services finds it easier to maintain its huge, sprawling 
membership than do organizations that do not have such diverse 
and lucrative selective benefits at their disposal. 

Churches, as membership institutions, have relatively little 
problem with these matters of origin and maintenance. They were 
not founded for the purpose of influencing public policy. Their 
members did not join for the purpose of influencing public 
policy. And according to statistical studies, members do not 
leave churches for reasons having to do with public policy.™ 
The policy-related interest representation engaged in by the 
leadership of America’s churches is to a great extent a by- 
product of the myriad selective benefits churches offer their 
members. 

Olson himself raised this issue only to dismiss it. "The 
by-product theory," Olson maintained, "is not at all sufficient 


where . . . religious lobbies are concerned. In religious 


In a survey of people who had stopped attending church regularly, only 
9% cited as a reason their "dislike" for the "church's social oor political 
involvement." This reason ranked twelfth among fifteen specific reasons 
cited. In another survey asking what might promt these people to return to 
church, no political reasons whatever were cited. See George Gallup Jr. and 
Jim Castelli, The People’s _ Religion: American Faith in the 90s (New York: 
Macnillan Publishing Co., 1989), p.. 144-145. 


15 
lobbies," he continued, "the relationship between the purposes 
and interersts of the individual members, and the purposes and 
interests of the organization, may be so rich and obscure that a 
theory of the sort developed here cannot provide much 
insight."** In a footnote, Olson did allow that "a religious 
organization that promised some ultimate benefit such as a 
favorable reincarnation to the individuals who were faithful 
followers, and some punishment to persons who did not uphold the 
religious institution, would be consistent with the theory 
offered here."** 

This seems a curiously narrow view of the benefits people 
derive from belonging to a church. Almost 70% of Americans 
belong to an organized church,”’ and they do so for reasons that 
are not really that "obscure." For some, the primary reason is 
eternal salvation; for others it might be access to the 
sacraments. The well known "life cycle effect" through which 


people return to the church of their childhood once they become 


parents suggests a powerful benefit related to community and 


belonging.*® Robert Booth Fowler has talked about this sense of 


belonging as providing a refuge from the uncertainties and 


Olson, Logic of Collective Action, 


sibid., p. 160n. 


77According to Gallup in 1991, 69% of Americans claim membership in a 
church or synaqoque. See George Gallup, Jr., The Gall Report: _ Public 
Opinion 1991 (Wilmington: Scholarly Resources , Inc., 1992), p. 238. 


7°See Gallup and Castelli, The People’s Religion, p. 146. 
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16 
viccissitudes of liberal culture.”* However these benefits are 
defined, and I could offer many, many other definitions, it is 


clear that the origin and maintenace of American churches has 


precious little to do with public policy. To an extent that must 


be the envy of other interest representatives, church leaders 
reap the benefits of historical "patrons" or founders, and hold 
in their possession a host of apparently highly valued selective 
benefits. They enter the policy arena with a membership that is 
in a sense provided for them by institutional structures of very 
long standing indeed. 

To this point, I have been discussing churches as membership 
institutions in general and somewhat abstract terms. I will now 
devote the rest of the paper to a more specific treatment of one 
membership institution, the Catholic Church in America, and its 
remarkably broadly based effort to resist legal abortion. At 
times, the Catholic bishops confront public officials as leaders 
of an institution with very clear and tangible interests in laws 
governing the provision of abortion services. At other times, 
the bishops approach public officials claiming to lead and speak 
for a church membership whose religious doctrines and traditions 
mandate a most unyielding opposition to abortion. In all cases, 
however, the Catholic Church participates in the politics of 
abortion bearing all the attributes of a large, decidedly 


hierarchical membership institution. 


7Robert Booth fowler, Unconventional Partners: Religion _and__Liberal 
CUlture in the United States (Grand Rapids: W.B. Eerdmans Pub. Co., 1989). 


The Catholic Church and Abortion I: 


Defending the Institution’s Interests 


The Catholic Church in the United States has tremendous 
institutional interests related to the issue of abortion. It 
operates 624 hospitals; its 231 colleges and universities offer 
some level of health care to their students, faculty, and staff; 
and its thousands and thousands of employees receive health care 
benefits. One of the church’s highest priorities is to insulate 
these institutions and services from abortion, and the church 
expends a tremendous amount of money and time doing just that. 
In Washington, D.C. and state capitals across the country, the 
church’s institutional representatives work tirelessly with 
legislatures and executive agencies making sure that the church 
is not "sullied" or "scandalized" by an institutional 
participation in the provision of abortion-related services of 
any kind. 

One of the church’s earliest fears following Roe v. Wade in 
1973 was that the court’s articulation of a right to abortion 
would lead in time to a legal responsibility on the part of 


hospitals and physicians to perform them. The bishops’ committee 


on pro-life affairs gave voice to that concern in April, 1973 in 


"Pastoral Guidelines for the Catholic Hospital and Catholic 
Health Care Personnel." "Catholic hospitals," the commitee 
declared, "cannot comply with laws requiring them to provide 


abortion services, and Catholic physicians, nurses, and health 
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care workers who work in facilities that provide abortions and 
sterilizations may not take part in such proceedings in good 
conscience."*° 

As a direct result of this statement, and the related 
efforts of the United States Catholic Conference, the insulation 
of the church from abortion services was defended by several 
provisions of the Public Health Service Act of 1973. That act 
held that receipt of federal funds by an individual or entity 
does not require "such individual to perform or assist in the 
performance of any sterilization procedure or abortion, or such 
entity to make its facilities available for the performance of 
any sterilization procedure or abortion."** On the other hand, 
any entity receiving public funds was prohibited from 
discriminating against any worker "because he refused to perform 
or assist in the performance of a [sterilization] procedure or 
abortion on the grounds that .. . [it] would be contrary to his 
religious beliefs or moral convictions."*? 

Like the institutional interest it is, in part, the Catholic 
Church approached Congress and, through participation in the 


drafting and passage of legislation, protected its institutional 


autonomy and financial resources. A clear indication of this 


"Pastoral Guidelines for the Catholic Hospital and Catholic Health Care 


Personnel ," in Hugh J. Nolan (ed), The Pastoral Letters of the United States 
i Vol III (WAshington, D.C.: United States Catholic Conference, 1983), 


p. 366. 


“Congressional Record, 5 June 1973, p. 18068. 
ibid. 
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participation, and of its efficacy, was Senator Edward Kennedy’s 
assurance to his colleagues on the Senate floor that the bill’s 
specific language had been deemed "satisfactory" by the United 
States Catholic Conference.* 

It is not at all surprising, of course, that the church’s 
representatives received a sympathetic hearing in Congress on 
this question. Catholic hospitals are a central element of the 
health care industry in the United States, and the interests of 
such a significanrt institution must be taken into account when 
health care policy is drafted and enacted. But unlike other 
institutions or health care providers, the Catholic Church has 
ready access to millions of Americans who might just develop a 
politically charged interest in the church’s sense of its own 
autonomy and integrity. That access, and that potential for 
political mobilization, is a factor in how political elites 
respond to the church’s entreaties. Such was particularly the 
case in regard to the Catholic Church’s effort in the 1980s to 
amend the Civil Rights Restoration Act. 

The Civil Rights Restoration Act was first introduced in 
1984 in response to the Supreme Court’s decision in Grove City 
College v. Bell. According to the court’s decision in that case, 
Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972, a provision that 
forbade discrimination against women by educational institutions 


that received federal funds, should be applied to specific 


programs or activities rather than to the institution as a whole. 


ibid., p. 18069. 
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A college or university, according to the court, could 


discriminate in its sociology department or fencing club, for 


example, so long as that department or club was not a direct 


beneficiary of federal funds. This decision was a major 
impediment to national civil rights enforcement, and a broad 
coalition of interests came together almost immediately for the 
purpose of overturning it through congressional action. 

That coalition, to the surprise of many, did not include the 
United States Catholic Conference (USCC).** Despite its long 
history of support for national civil rights legislation, the 
USCC announced it could not support the Restoration Act unless 
and until it was amended in three ways. The USCC sought an 
amendment extending the so-called religious tenet exception 
(which allowed colleges to evade Title IX regulations if those 
regulations would violate a college’s religious tenets) to 
institutions other than colleges and universities. It wanted the 
act’s reach limited to individual institutions, such as a single 
college, rather than to broader umbrella institutions like the 
Catholic Church itself. And the USCC proposed an amendment 
removing abortion services altogether from the list of services 
covered under the anti-discrimination language of Title IX. 

Under Title IX as then understood, educational institutions had 


to treat medical services related to pregnancy and termination of 


For a detailed account oof the USCC’s efforts to amend the Civil Rights 
Restoration Act, see Thomas J. O'Hara, "The Civil Rights Restoration Act: The 
Role of the Religious  Lobbies," paper delivered to the 1989 Annual Meeting of 
the American Political Science Association, Atlanta, Ga. 
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pregnancy in the same way. The USCC’s “abortion neutral" 
amendment would rescind that requirement. 

The USCC’s success at including all these amendments in the 
final bill testifies to its effectiveness as a lobby or 
institutional representative. The first two amendments described 
above were incorportated early on through the usual institutional 
channels; "close coordination" between USCC representatives and 
staff members on the Senate’s Health and Human Services 
Committee.** But the third provision supported by the church, 
the "abortion neutral" amendment, effectively held up passage of 
the bill for four long years. Back and forth the House and 
Senate went debating and tabling the bill until the USCC’s 
requirements were finally met in 1988 through the Danforth 
Amendment. That amendment "superceded Title IX regulations that 
banned educational institutions from treating health insurance, 
leave policy, and other services relating to abortion differently 


from services offered for pregnancy and childbirth. The effect 


[was] to allow federally aided .. . educational institutions to 


offer health and leave plans that do not cover abortion." 

The Catholic Church succeeded in this case for many of the 
same reasons it succeeded in amending the Public Health Service 
Act in 1973. There are 231 Catholic colleges in America and 


their institutional interests were ably represented by the 


"The phrase "close coordination" is from a letter from the USCC’s 
director of government liaison to Senator Edward Kennedy. See ibid., 
15. 


5 March 1988, p. 564. 
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government relations staff at the USCC. But unlike many other 


institutional interests, the staff of the USCC dealt with 


politicians who had one eye placed firmly on the institution’s 


membership. Representatives and Senators were quick to recall 
the numbers of Catholics in their states or districts; they were 
loathe to pick a fight with those Catholics’ clerical leadership; 
and in the words of Senator Danforth, they were unwilling to vote 
for a bill that would force Notre Dame University to provide 
abortion services to its students and employees. American 
Catholics, according to the unspoken assumption, would not like 
that very much. 

These two examples, the Public Health Services Act and the 
Civil Rights Restoration Act, illustrate how a membership 
institution like the Catholic Church comes to the political 
process with a range of assets and resources. Its size and 
diversity and its commitment to the defense of its own interests 
make it a formidable participant in the legislative arena. But 
that size, diversity, and commitment are buttressed by a 
membership, in this case of over fifty million people, which can 
never be far from the minds of politicians who have their own 
self interests clearly in mind. 

Sometimes, of course, the church’s reference to its 
membership is more explicit. The bishops have worked dilligently 
to insulate their church itself from abortion, but they have also 
worked just as dilligently to use their church as an instrument 


for affecting abortion policy more generally. 
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The Catholic Church and Abortion IT: 


Rallying the Faithful 


Noone, including the bishops themselves, believes that 
official Catholic organs like the USCC or the National Conference 
of Catholic Bishops (NCCB) speak authoritatively for the entire 
American Catholic population. That population is too diverse, 
and the hierarchy’s authority too limited, to support such 
claims. But the bishops do claim to represent, in a more general 
sense, the authentic teaching voice of the Catholic Church in 
America. They claim to speak authoritatively for the church, and 
in this sense I mean the church’s members, when they define 
Catholic moral doctrine on abortion and even when they declare, 
pursuant to very clear directives from the Vatican, Catholic 
political opposition to legal abortion. 

Over and above these matters of legitimacy and authority, 
however, is the simple fact that the bishops have tried over the 
years to rally their troops, to mobilize their members into a 
potent anti-abortion force in American politics. And they have 
been able to do so, in large part, because of the tremendous 
institutional resources at their disposal. The most ambitious of 
these mobilization attempts was centered around the Pastoral Plan 
for Pro-Life Activities, first announced in 1975 and reissued in 
1983. 


The plan grew in large part out of the bishops’ concern that 


abortion would play only a minor role in the 1976 presidential 
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campaign, the first presidential contest to follow Roe v. Wade 
and the national legalization of abortion. Anxious to press 
their case that abortion was a central issue of the day, and to 


convince politicians that they could ignore or finesse the issue 


at their peril, the bishops mustered the full resources of their 


church to their cause. The Pastoral Plan consisted of three 
parts: an "educational/public information effort to inform 
clarify, and deepen understanding of the basic issues" involved 
in abortion; "a pastoral effort addressed to the specific needs 
of women with problems related to pregnancy and to those who have 
had or who have taken part in an abortion;" and finally and most 
relevantly for my purposes, a "public policy effort directed 
toward the legislative, judicial, and administrative areas so as 
to ensure effective legal protection for the right to life."’ 

This public policy effort was to be based on a 
"comprehensive. . . legislative program," detailed in the plan, 
and was to be carried into effect by "well-planned and 
coordinated political action by citizens at the national, state, 
and local levels."** The Pastoral Plan also included a 
blueprint for "systematic organization of the church’s resources 
of people, institutions and finances that can be activated at 


various levels to restore respect for human life and insure 


7™The Pastoral Plan for Pro-Life Activities," Nolan tora 
Vol. IV, pp. 86-88. 
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protection of the right to life of the unborn."** This 
organization was to include a pro-life coordinating committee in 
each state, under the direction of the state Catholic conference, 
a pro-life committee in each diocese, and most ambitiously, the 
"development in each congressional district of an identifiable, 
tightly knit, and well-organized pro-life unit."* 

I want to reiterate that I am not trying to guage the 
success of this effort (in fact, the bishops did not successfully 
organize in every district.) Rather, I am pointing out the 
relative ease with which the bishops could even attempt such an 
ambitious mobilization. There are very few, if any, other 
organizations in the United States whose leaders could 
authoritatively organize 19,863 local offices (parishes) in an 
effort of this magnitude. The bishops decided to launch a 
"public policy effort" to influence policy on abortion and they 
had a huge number of people and an unparalleled array of 
institutional assets at their disposal immediately. Their 


circumstances were different in kind I think, and not just in 


degree, from the circumstances facing leaders of most membership 


organizations. 

Closely related tc the Pastoral Plan over the years has been 
the church’s Respect Life Program. This program, coordinated by 
national officials at the USCC, and strongly supported by the 


heirarchy collectively, seeks to maintain and deepen the church’s 


**ibid. 


“ibid., 
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role in the ever changing politics of abortion. In some 
localities, Respect Life has used the Sunday pulpit to encourage 
individual Catholics to "enroll" in the church’s anti-abortion 
efforts.** In others, bishops have led marches, sit-ins and 
other public actions under the auspices of a diocesan Respect 
Life office.** Regardless of the particulars, however, the 
Catholic Church across the country has mobilized its membership 
into organized, concerted efforts to restrict access to abortion 
services. In doing so, the church has built upon and made use of 
its rock-solid institutional base; it has acted, in short, as a 


membership institution. 


Conclusion 


In attempting to explicate in this paper the nature of 
American churches as organized interests, I have run again and 
again into the problem of the nature of churches chemmeaves. In 
common American usage, the word "church" can refer to three 
related but distinct entities. "Church" can refer to a 
particular building, as in "we went to church this Sunday." Or 


it can refer to a particular denomination, as in "the 


Presbyterian Church allows women to serve as ministers." Or, 


“See, for example, Mary C. Segers, "Abortion Politics Post Webster: The 
New Jersey Bishops," in Byrnes and Segers, The Catholic Church and the 
Politics of Abortion, p. 34. 


“See, for example, Rebecca 4M. Salokar, "The First Test of Webster's 
Effect: The Florida Church,” in Byrnes and Segers, The Catholic Church and the 
Politics of Abortion, pp. 51-52. 
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finally, it can refer to the people who belong to that 
denomination, as in "The Catholic Church is the people of God." 
My paper could be criticized, I suppose, for failing to clarify 
this linguistic confusion, and for failing to be exactly clear on 
which of the latter two uses I am referring to when I use the 
term "church". Such criticism, however, would miss the central 
point of my argument. This linguistic complexity, rather than a 
problem to be solved, is itself a powerful argument in favor of 
the category I am proposing. 

Churches are, to be sure institutions, with formal 
structures, hierarchies and procedures. But they are also, at 
one and the same time, congregations of people, membership 
associations. They are both the institutions and the members, 
and for that reason I have chosen to call them "membership 
institutions." I have applied the major cateories of group 
theory to churches and found those categories wanting, because 
they did not capture this dual or hybrid nature. Neither 
"institutional interest" nor "membership organization" 
successfully captures the complexity of the nature of churches, 


or the distinctiveness of their participation in the policy 


making process. Churches are "membership institutions" with 


their own particular approach to, and role in, the political 
process. 

As I stated at the beginning, the bulk of my analysis has 
focused on the Catholic Church in the United States. I have used 


the Catholic Church as a crucial, preliminary case to establish 
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that "membership institution" is a useful and illuminating 
concept. Rather than muddy the water through over- 
classification, I believe the notion of membership institutions 
clarifies our understanding of the Catholic Church as a political 


actor in the United States. It more clearly defines the church’s 


position in the pressure community, and it explains the depth and 


breadth of the church’s participation in, at least, abortion 
politics, and most probably in other policy debates as well. The 
church is able to participate in the policy process in such a 
myriad of ways because the church has important assets built 
right into its very structure. Put most simply, the church’s 
political behavior is complex, because the church itself is 
conceptually and structurally complex. 

Moreover, I am convinced that membership institution is a 
useful way to describe other American churches as well. One 
possibility for future research would be to replicate the 
Catholic case study by looking at the political activities of 
other large, centrally organized churches. Alternatively, one 
could operationalize these concepts or variables, and test ina 
broader fashion the relationship between levels of organization 
and hierarchy, and sizes and cohesion of membership, on the one 
hand, and the nature of political partcipation, on the other. 
Both of these options are beyond the scope of my approach here, 
of course. But I think the theoretical argument presented here 
can inform and enrich the growing literature on the role of 


religious organizations in American public life. And I think it 
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can clarify the distinctions and categories drawn in group theory 


more generally. 

The argument I have offered might well be applied profitably 
to organized interests outside of the religious community. If 
churches act as membership institutions in the policy realm, then 
perhaps other large hierarchical institutions with access to 
citizens do as well. It is possible, for example, that 
corporations with nationwide manufacturing and distribution 
networks interact with public officials in ways that I have 
suggested are particular to churches. Large automobile 
companies, for example, might represent their institutional 
interests while at the same time claiming in some sense to 
represent their "constituencies," whether those constiuencies are 
made up of stockholders, distributors, workers, or what have you. 
Universities also come to mind as examples of institutions with 
distinct and autonomous interests who also have access to alumni, 
parents, faculty, etc. who might, under certain circumstances, be 
mobilized to enter the political arena as a "group" organized to 
press "their" institution’s interests. 

I do not want to go too far afield with these examples, 
however. The wider applicability of this category must await 
further analysis. For the moment, suffice it to say that the 
notion of "membership institutions" is helpful for understanding 
the political status and political activitiy of American 
churches, and that it holds the potential, at least, of being 


applied to other organized interests as well. 
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The Limits of Liberal Environmental Policy 
INTRODUCTION 


Liberal society is fundamentally limited in its ability to 
resolve the problem of environmental degradation. There are two 
structural tensions between liberalism and environmental quality. 
First, liberalism’s emphasis on individual self-interest creates a 
problematic concept of communal good. Society, as manifest in 
liberal contract theory, exists not to find some higher good, but 
to protect indivadual rights. Communal good is limited to 
providing a stable environment for individual rights. As a 
consequence, individual and corporate property rights’ have 
consistently overshadowed community claims on resource management. 
Second, capitalism, as a system of economic production and 
distribution, has been characterized by a constant drive for 
expansion in search of increased productivity and profit. The 
impact of that expansionary ethic has been overuse of limited 
resources and the poisoning of our physical environment.’ 


The tension between liberalism and environmental quality has 
been consistently understated in policy debates. Policy elites, 
seeking to resolve environmental issues while maintaining economic 
growth, have reduced complex environmental relationships into 
simple issues, suggesting that modest regulation will effect 
substantial improvement. In this sense, environmental policy is 
largely symbolic. Environmental policies are consciously 
engineered both to create and to satisfy public demand. The public 
articulates vague needs, which are then adopted by policy makers 
who respond with specific goals, cuing public opinion into 
"attainable" policy options. Puklic demand is then satisfied with 
reiatively soft regulatory laws.” 


In failing to address the inherent tensions between iiberalism 
and environmental quality, policy makers are necessarily 
understating the complexities of environmental degradation. As 
such, environmental policies are designed to deal with problems 
that have been consciously oversimplified. The literature on 
environmental politics is concentrated in two areas. Policy 
studies tend to focus on descriptive data (e.g., Lester 1989; Vig 
and Kraft 1990a), while normative analyses tend to prescribe an 
environmental wish list (e.g., Milbrath 1989). This study brings 
together both normative analysis and descriptive data in an effort 
to explain the structural limitations liberal society faces in 
relation to environmental improvement in an attempt to explain why 
environmental legislation has failed to improve environmental 
quality. 


LOCKEAN LIBERALISM AND PUBLIC POLICY as 
THE PROBLEM OF COMMUNAL GOOD 


American political culture is based on the natura! or 
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"inalienable" rights of individuals. Drawing from the vxel] 
Lockean liberal imagery the Declaration of Independence cle: 


sets forth the primacy of individual rights to life, libert: 
property. Yet, the primacy of liberal individualism creates a 
dilemma for public policy: Lockean individualism is nowhere 
manifest more strongly than in its commitment to individual 
property rights, and as a result, individual property rights limit 
the notion of communal rights, creating a problematic definition of 
communal good. 


Liberalism, true to its utilitarian roots, defines the 
good as the aggregate sum of individual good. That is, the 
the community is to provide the infrastructure to make indiv 
rights possible. No more, no less. In Lockean terms, the role 
the community is to create a stable environment for 
acquisition, use, and disposition of private property. Libera] 
policy is fundamentally organized around economic interac 
policy implications are twofold: liberal policy seeks 
independent economic actors; and, liberal policy demands 
communal need be evaluated in light of individual property rights. 


Self-interest has emerged as the dominant character of liberal 
society. Using the utilitarian pleasure/ pain calculus Jeremy 
Bentham (1843) and James Mill (1820) argue that only the individual 
can decide what is best for "himself." The common good, ther go 
on, is simply an aggregation of individual interests. It is 
precisely this self-interest, many argue, that offers the necessary 
tool to create a stable and productive society. Noah hebster 
(1785) saw self-interest and public interest as inherently 
connected: 


Self-interest, both in morals and politics, is 
and ought to be the ruling principle of 
mankind; but this principle must operate in 
perfect conformity to social and political 
obligations. Narrow views and illiberal 
prejudices may for a time produce a selfish 
system of polbities..., but a few years 
experience will correct our ideas of self- 
interest, and convince us that a selfishness 
which excludes others from a participation of 
benefits, iS, in all cases, self-ruin 
(Webster 1785:48n). 


On the relationship between self-interest and the public good, 
Bentham succinctly suggested: 


For diet, nothing but self-regarding affection 
will serve. But for dessert, benevolence... 
is a very valuable addition (Bentham 1843:511 
in Mansbridge 1990:8). 
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In the more contemporary debate, Schumpeter (1942) saw no public 
interest apart from individual self-interest. Citizens participate 
politically to the extent that they have self-interested goals and 
desires. Similarly, elected policy makers pursue public policy 
goals to satisfy the demands of the electorate, in the self- 
interested goal of re-election. Hartz (1955) and Macpherson (1962) 
argue that "possessive individualism" diverts the passions of men 
(laziness, self-indulgence) into a drive for economic” gain, 
creating sober, productive citizens. Downs (1957) and other 
"Public Choice" scholars see self-interest as the primary 
motivation of all people. 


But others have seen self-interest alone as inadequate. 
Walzer (1983) suggests that people need a sense of community to 
temper naked self-interest, as self-interest alone would simply 
lead to chaos. Kann (1991) argues that a notion of civic virtue 
does exist within liberalism, suppressing "vulgar individualism" 
with domestic civility and military discipline. In what Kann calls 
"the other liberal tradition in America," women, in their domestic 
roles as mothers and wives, have traditionally sacrificed their own 
self-interest in order to tame the passions of men and teach 


" 


civie-mindedness." Further, the American cult of masculinity 
celebrates military service as a necessary right of passage into 
liberal manhood. In this sense, military discipline would 
reinforce civic virtue as a necessary component of liberal 
rnd ividuadism. 


The self-interest versus civic virtue debate in liberalis 
inevitably brings up numerous examples of altruism and 
communitarianism. The nurturing of children and the elderly in 
families, volunteerism in church or organizational activities, 
contributing to charities, alumni support of schools, and 
participation in the civic operations of neighborhood communities 
and towns are all widespread in the American experience. Bellah et 
al. (19835) present a vivid picture of the various communities 
Americans participate in in the search for social support networks. 
However, such communitarian participation takes place almost 
exclusively on the sub-national level. Family, church, 
school, town, and so forth, all offer identifiable community values 
with which members can identify; civic participation allows a sense 
of belonging. In this sense, self-sacrifice for the "good" of the 
community carries personal implications: improving the “community” 
directly improves one’s immediate environment. As such, public 
interest and private interest are the same. 


Communitarian involvement on the national level is much more 
difficult to identify. The only consistent self-sacrifice we see 
on the national level is military service. Yet, even military 
service provides a problematic form of civic virtue in the 
traditional sense. Historically, most soldiers came to "serve 
their country" through conscription, a not so subtle coercion. 
Perhaps today’s all volunteer army is a result of civic mindedness. 
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More likely, however, is the perception that 
provides some sort of personal opportunity. 
interest may be a greater factor than civic virtu 
job training, and veterans’ benefits are ma jc 
Military public service, then, may be conducive to 
No one was more surprised by the U.S. deployment of 
in the Persian Gulf than many of the soldiers themse 
enlisted, not to become citizen soldiers, but to gai: 
(Wilkerson 1991). 
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Civic virtue has been a] 


contro], sobriety, productivity, and love of country 
self ‘rifice in the public interest. But, what is 

int st? As a tempering influence on self-interest, 
succeeds in creating citizens who can live side by side ina 

litical environment. The problem from a= public 

je *tive, however, is that liberal civic virtue, to the 
that it exists, remains privatized. What is missing is a no 


ernately defined 


communal rights. There is no language of public interest 


from individual interest, leaving the scope of public 
choices severely limited. 


The tension between public rights and private 
nowhere felt more strongly than in environmental 
Environmental policy is predicated on regulating the 
development of private property. Without redefining tradit 
Lockean property rights, environmental policy proposes to 


what property owners can and cannot do with their property. 
the view of liberal society, the chief end of civil society 
preservation of property rights, environmental regulation fr 
a challenge to the entire political order. Traditional conc 
liberal civic virtue say nothing to this dilemma. 


Liberalism is based on individual self-interest 
foundation for preserving life. Society, as manifest in the 


is 
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contract, exists not to find some higher collective good, 


simply to ensure individual rights. The proper role of 
government, then, is to protect a narrow scope of individual] 
(self-preservation, liberty, and property). This defini 


public good justifies the creation of an infrastructure whic 


such protections possible: a police force and army; publ 
which define a consistent system for the accumulation, u 
transfer of property; courts to arbitrate between co 
interests; jails to house those who have violated the n 


tion of 
Manes 
ic laws 
se, and 
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liberal society; and ultimately, a structure to measure th 
aggregate individual good -- elections to choose representative 


for public office. Beyond this, liberal government has 
authority. 


In the absence of an explicit language of communal 


littl 


rishts 


there is little prospect of limiting concrete property rights fo 


an abstract public good. The narrow liberal definition of c 
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good has consistently allowed individual and corporate claims of 
property rights to outweigh the need for serious environmental 
regulation. As a consequence of the parameters imposed by the 
problematic definition of communal good, the liberal policy process 
is fundamentally limited in its ability to confront environmental! 
issues adequately. 


LOCKEAN LIBERALISM AND PUBLIC POLICY II: 
THE TENSION BETWEEN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE RIGHTS 


Locke’s concern with property was a function of survival, not 
greed. One’s property would ensure self-preservation, and 
ultimately liberty. The role of the state, therefore, was to 
protect private property (Locke 1963:11.124). If property rights 
were ensured, individuals would be able to take care of themselves. 
As a result, liberal policy decisions have traditionally been 
subservient to economic concerns. 


The Lockean emphasis on private property poses a quandary for 
the American policy process. While politics is considered a public 
sphere, property remains a private sphere. AS a consequence there 
is a conflict between political power (public power) and econcmic 
power (private power). While liberal society encourages collective 
participation in deciding our political fate, our personal fate 
remains vulnerable to economic domination. Several observers 
(e.g., Dahl 1985; Bowles and Gintis 1986) see a growing sphere of 
authoritarianism within the corporate structure of liberal 
capitalism. 


At the same time, the public sphere itself has become 
dominated by private interests. Clearly, the pluralist model of 
counterbalancing elites mediating interests has proven inadequate. 
The theoretical work done by Mills (1956), and empirical work done 
by Dye (1986), Domhoff (1983), and Presthus (1974), among others, 
suggest that rather than competing, the interests of economic 
elites tend to cohere in key policy areas. Not only are corporate 
interest groups and PACS at an all time high, but the structure of 
the policy making establishment has come to replace democratic 
agencies with private think tanks (Reynolds and Vogler 1991; 
Guttman and Willner 1976). The Brookings Institute, RAND 
Corporation, Council for Economic Development (CED), Council on 
Foreign Relations (CFR), and others form the bridge between 
corporate interests and government. The think tanks are considered 
by many policy makers to be neutral policy consultants, and are 
thus extended great access to the policy making arena. Yet, 
virtually all of them have strong foundations in the present 
business community and often in prior political administrations. 
The RAND corporation was created as a joint venture between the 
U.S. Airforce and the aerospace industry as a think tank devoted to 
the theory and technology of deterrence. The CED was founded in 
the early 1940s by a consortium of corporate leaders to influence 
specific policy formation. The CFR was founded in 1921 by 
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corporate executives and financiers to help shape foreign 
(Domhoff 1983; Guttman and Willner 1976) 
Public life has remaine subservient t n 


Reagan’s executive order #12291 simply puts into formal 
long established beliefs: 


In promulgating new regulations, reviewing 
existing regulations, and developing 
legislative proposals concerning regulations, 
all agencies, to the extent permitted by law, 
shall adhere to the following requirements: 
... Regulatory action shall not be undertaken 
unless the potential benefits to society 
outweigh the potential costs to society; ... 
Agencies shall set regulatory priorities with 
the aim of maximizing the aggregate net 
benefits to society, taking into account the 
condition... the national economy... 
(Fxecutive Order #12291, section 2, clause B 
and C; emphases added). 


Public policy, consequently, must place explicit economic 
above a public interest that remains abstract. Such a 
reminiscent of the narrow benefit-cost calculation tha ‘ 
Ford to build Pintos with unsafe fuel tanks between 1971 and 
The calculation made by the NHTSA in 1972 showed that deaths 
injuries resulting from fuel leakage in otherwise mino1 
would cost Ford $49.5 million annually in damages. Correctins 
defective design would have cost Ford, at $11 per car, $137 mil 
annually. (Dowie 1977) While cost effectiveness is an i 
element of policy analysis, the reliance on a narrow 
calculation to evaluate policy has created perverse 
consequences. 
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The distinction of political rights as public and econc 
rights as private has created a dynamic that places property 
outside the restraints of public policy. As a result, p< \ 
makers are limited in their ability to regulate resource 
management. The following section explores the evolution cf the 
American market economy and its implication for environmental 
quality. 


THE TENSION BETWEEN LIBERALISM AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Constitutional basis of American political economy 
provides for republican government, with only limited citizen 
participation. The insulated relationship between elected 
officials and the electorate suggests that the framers 
intentionally sought to protect the Union from “popular passions. 
The electoral college and indirect election of the president, the 
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appointment of Senators by State Legislators until 1913, single 
member districts which preclude minority party representation, 
Judicial Review, and the state imposed gender and property 
requirements all ensure elite supervision of popular participation. 
As a basic requirement, a capitalist economy must be predictable 
and stable. In establishing a framework for the acquisition and 
transfer of property the Contract and Commerce clauses protect 
economic interests from populist intrusion and provide a stable 
market environment. 


In Fletcher v. Peck (1810) the Contract Clause was expanded to 
include the notion of vested rights (that property is the basic 
social institution, and the raison da’ etre of the state is to 
protect private property). In 1795, after years of badgering by 
land speculators, the Georgia legislature passed a bill granting 
massive land areas (what is now largely Alabama and Mississippi) to 
the Yazoo Land Companies for 1 1/2 cents an acre. The Yazoo Land 
Companies --made up of nationally prominent men, including local 
politicians -- subdivided and sold the land at a significant 
prot it. Of the members of the Georgia legislature who voted for 
the act, all but one owned shares in the companies. Following 
public criticism, the subsequent legislature (1796) repealed the 
"land-grab" act. However, by the time the act was repealed much of 
the land had already been sold to smaller speculators, who in turn 
sold to unsuspecting investors in New England. Arguing that 
Georgia could not constitutionally take the land back, the new 
owners filed suit. In answering the suit, the Marshall Court found 
that the 1796 repeal act was an unconstitutional infringement on 
the obligation of contract as set out in Article I, Section 10. 
This established the precedent that the obligation- of-contract 
clause protects public grants from legislative interference. 
Whether this also protected corporate charters was not established 
until the Dartmouth College Case (1819). Here Marshall and his 
colleagues found that states have no power over corporate charters, 
other than "what is expressly or implicitly reserved by the charter 
itself" (Justice Joseph Story, in Mason and Stephenson 1987:274). 


The Commerce Clause was included in ‘the: Constitution 
specifically to prevent the states from interfering with free 
commercial interactions. The interpretation of the clause has 
followed the Marshall Court precedents. In Brown v. Maryland 
(1827) Marshall wrote: 


It has been observed that the powers remaining 
with the States (police powers) may be_ so 
exercised as to come in conflict with those 
vested in Congress. When this happens, that 
which is not supreme must yield to that which 
is supreme.... The taxing power of the 
states... cannot interfere with any regulation 
of commerce (in Mason and Stephenson 
1987:172). 


{ 


The Marshall Court decisions reinforce the sentiments 
convention delegates clearly intended the Constitution te 
Specifically, the Constitution and Cour ecisions protect omme r¢ 
from interstate trade barriers, and protect the national mark- 
economy. Such protections on commercial interaction pose serious 
problems for government attempts to regulate property or c 

on behalf of some collective good. 


AS a consequence, Capitalism, as an economic 
establishing supply and distribution of goods, is 
inconsistent with the collective good of maintaining envi 
quality. Liberalism equates liberty with the ability t: 
use, and dispose of private property free of government 
As the Marshall Court articulated, liberal society is 
the rights of private property (economic libertr). As 
state has limited authority to mandate how citizens 
property. Environmental policy is predicated on the regu] 
private resources. If, in the view of liberalism, the chi 
civil society is the preservation and protection of 
rights, environmental regulation challenges the ideological 
of political order. 


Feonomic success in capitalism has historically bee: 
by economic growth. To maximize individual and corporate 
and to minimize recessionary contractions, capitalism has 
continual economic expansion. While one would expect the 
grow consistent with the growth of population, the driv 
maximize profits pushes greater efficiency from available resou: 
and expansion of markets to maximize productivity. A s 
consequence, production has required ever greater mate} 
straining, and often destroying, environmental resources. 
extensive industrial and agricultural production has created 
amounts of waste, including sludge, heavy metals, salts, 
chemicals that are released into the air, water, and soi 


a 


While population in the U.S. grew by 39 percent between 1960 
and 1990, GNP rose by 149 percent (see Table 1). This greater 
productivity came as a result of new technologies that made 
industrial processes more efficient, and production materials 
cheaper. But, this was not without a cost. During the same time 
energy consumption increased by 95 percent (Table 2), and municipal 
solid waste generation increased by 91 percent -- more than twice 
the rate of population growth. Moreover, the demand for natural 
resources jumped, illustrated by a 75 percent increase in timber 
extraction. And, the reliance on toxic chemicals soared, as 
illustrated by a 60 percent increase in pesticide use (see Table 
Kor Environmental stress is a net result of unbridled economic 
growth. 


Furthermore, as a system of individual economic actors 
(including corporate actors), capitalism encourages pollution bs 
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punishing those who would clean and reduce waste with a reduced 
profit margin. It is far cheaper and easier to simply dump waste 
than to reduce, reuse, or reprocess it. Even those manufacturers 
who wish to be good corporate citizens are slow to employ pollution 
reduction technologies on their own, because to do so unilaterally 
would put those corporations at a competitive disadvantage. 
Pollution is an economic externality in that polluters are able to 
shift the cost of polluting to the society as a whole. While 
environmental degradation is certainly not unique to liberal 
economies, as a system based on maximizing profit, liberalism is 
inconsistent with maintaining environmental quality. The following 
sections illustrate the tensions. 


THE TENSION BETWEEN LIBERALISM AND CLEAN AIR 


One of the most illustrative examples of the conflict between 
liberalism and environmental was the dismantling of urban transit 
systems by General Motors. GM’s actions are illustrative because 
they expose the limited foresight capability of liberal society and 
the impact of self-interested corporations seeking to maximize 
Brorits, In 1936, General Motors, along with Greyhound, Standard 
Oil of California, and Firestone Rubber, established National] City 
Lines (NCL) as a holding company with the intent of buying local 
transit companies, and replacing electric railcars and buses with 
diesel buses -- buses built by GM, with tires by Firestone, 
operated by Greyhound, and fueled by Standard Oil. 


After taking over several transit companies in the Northeast, 
NCL established Pacific City Lines as a west coast subsidiary. By 
1940, PCI was looking toward the vast rail system in southern 
California, Pacific Electric’s red cars. Constructed in 1911, the 
red car system stretched to all cities within a 75 mile radius of 
Los Angeles. After acquiring Pacific Electric, PCL dismantled the 
tracks in downtown Los Angeles, the nucleus of the system, 
replacing them with loud, smokey buses. This had two immediate 
effects. First, it made it impossible to utilize fully the 
remaining tracks. And, it made travel by mass transit an 
uncomfortable, cumbersome experience. Ultimately, it left the 
private automobile as the only reliable transportation. (Snell 
1985) 


In the end, the company bought and dismantled over 100 
electric transit systems in cities from sixteen states, including 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, St. Louis, Oakland, Salt Lake 
City, and, of course, Los Angeles. The American reliance on 
private cars came as a direct result of GM’s actions. The impact 
on air quality is clear; vehicle traffic alone accounts for 36 
percent of air borne pollutants (EPA 1989a). By 1973, when urban 
mass transit again became a local issue, Los Angeles estimated it 
would cost $6.6 billion for a system one-sixth the size of the 
original Pacific Electric system (Snell 1985). 


The inability of liberal society to anticipate the negative 
impact private corporate action may take on the community, and the 
reluctance of liberal society to prohibit such actions, causes a 
direct conflict between liberalism and communal good -- in this 
case a conflict between liberalism and clean air. Any legislative 
proposal that inhibits economic freedom is quickly attacked. Early 
drafts of the 1990 Clean Air Act (HR 3054 and HR 2666) were 
criticized for their strict standards and deadlines, and its 
consequent costs: 


HR 3054 uses a shotgun approach, hitting a 
wide range of emissions control targets. This 
at best might bring a few areas into 
attainment a few years earlier (but) could 
trigger economic downturns in many areas... we 
are opposed to... a fee on the sales of 
gasoline and diesel fuel in areas classified 
as severe health endangerment areas... it 
would force consumers the petroleum 
industry to bear the burden of a problem 
is often overstated and poorly 
understood. (William O’Keefe, vice-president 
of the American Petroleum Institute, 
testifying at the House Committee on Energy 
and Commerce, 9/28/87.) 


This point is made repeatedly by political action 
representing industries opposed to strict clean air gisla 
As if to reinforce the point, these PACs distributed $28,312,111 
congressional incumbents between June 1981 and April 1990. 
this, PACs representing General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler, 
with the National Automobile Dealers Association, gave 
million. (Associated Press 1990) 


Corporate opposition to strong anti air-pollution regulations 
has consistently focused on economic costs. William O’Keefe, Vice 
President and Chief Operating Officer of the American Petroleum 
Institute, argued that policy makers must keep in mind other goals 
of the American people when considering clean air legislation, 
specifically “the expansion of economic growth and opportunity” 
(Environmental Protection Subcommittee of the Senate Environment 
and Public Works Committee Hearing, 9/21/89). In arguing against 
the Clean Air Act, Samuel Leonard, Director of Automotive Emission 
Control at General Motors, warned of "causing undue disruption (to) 
the Nation’s economy" (Senate Environmental Protection 
Subcommittee, 9/28/89). Richard Lawson, President of the National 
Coal Association, similarly, argued that "environmental goals must 
be founded on sound science and... must be reasonably balanced with 
the equally important goals of energy security and economic growth” 
(Senate Environmental Protection Committee, 10/3/89). 


In balancing corporate interests with clean air, policy makers 
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have consistently diluted legislation to accommodate economic 
growth. The dilemma for policy makers is how to satisfy public 
demand for cleaner air while maintaining a fundamental commitment 
to economic expansion. 


THE TENSION BETWEEN LIBERALISM AND WASTE MANAGEMENT 


Capitalism, as an economic system establishing supply and 
distribution of goods, is largely inconsistent with waste 
management. To the extent that capitalism requires a free market, 
regulation will be subordinate to economic concerns. The Bush 
energy policy, for example, placed conservation as a secondary 
concern. We should recycle voluntarily, but regulations requiring 
recycling, the Bush administration argued, would make us 
“uncompetitive” (Washington Post 1990). It is the emphasis on 
productivity that creates the dilemma for waste management. 


Liberal society defines economic success aS an ever growing 
GNP. As a consequence, the production of goods must be larger and 
larger every year. The plentiful economy encourages disposable 
goods. The usable life of .products is necessarily short, to allow 
for continued demand for new and improved products. Aggressive 
marketing techniques have resulted in over packaging of consumer 
goods that manufacturers hope will make their product stand out. 
Fifty percent of landfill volume is made up of discarded packagin 
(Pollock 1987). As technology has allowed for more cost 
production methods, it has become cheaper in many cases to 
replace consumer products rather than to fix them. As Table 
illustrates, there is a correlation between GNP growth and the pe 
capita increase in municipal solid waste since 1960. The average 
person throws out more than three and half pounds of trash per day, 
compared with two and a half pounds per day in 1960 (Council on 
Environmental Quality 1990). The result is a consumer economy that 
has a continuously increasing amount of waste of which to dispose. 
To the extent that conservation and recycling are contrary to 
pro-growth economy, the expansive emphasis of capitalism breeds 
anti-conservationist ethic. 


The tension between liberalism and environmental quality is 
+ 
A 


perhaps, nowhere felit stronger than in the area of toxic waste. 
Industry must often choose between public good and private profit. 
On the one hand, industrial production produces waste by-products - 
- many of them tonic. On the other, maximizing profit requires 
cost efficient production methods and disposal techniques -- and 
ever growing sales. The net result is the production of vast 
amounts of industrial waste that is simply buried or dumped. The 
classic liberal debate between communal good and private profit is 
better understood in the context of waste management. Toxic waste 
disposal provides a good illustration. 
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Toxic Waste Disposal 


The Hooker Chemical company was established in 1906 by Elon 
Huntington Hooker, as a small chemical company specializing in 
producing caustic soda from salt brine. By 1940 the company 
produced chlorine and several related products, with $20 million in 
annual sales. The company was bought by Armand Hammer’s Occidental 
Petroleum in 1968. And, by 1978, the company’s annual sales 
reached $1.7 billion. Hooker Chemicals was a classic American 
success story, growing continuously, and coming to provide a 
financial backbone to several communities in the Northeast and 
Midwest. But, by 1978, the underbelly of the beast began to show 
itself. (Brown 1980) 


Hooker Chemical operated a facility near the Niagara River in 
upstate New York. Between 1940 and 1953 the company used a half 
mile trench, Love Canal, as a basin for its caustic waste. In 1953 
the company filled in the basin, and sold it to a local school 
district as a school site for one dollar, and an agreement 
releasing Hooker of all liability that might arise. By the 1970s 
chemical waste had leached into the adjacent aquifer, and chemical 
sludge seeped into basements of nearby homes. Ultimately, several 
cases of cancer, birth defects, and several other diseases were 
tied to the site, and the state of New York stepped in to evacuate 
239 families. The ensuing media uproar made Love Canal a household 
word, and brought the fears of chemical contamination to 
communities throughout the United States. But, while many 


observers may have seen Love Canal as an isolated event, it was 
only one of a series of catastrophes. (Moskowitz, et al., 1982; 
Brown 1980) 


In the early 1960s, another Hooker plant was burying its waste 
in a dumpsite adjacent to Bloody Run, a small tributary of the 
Niagara. By 1963, several local citizens, particularly children, 
were complaining of respiratory problems, but the state Department 
of Environmental Conservation maintained there was no 
contamination. As late as 1973 a regional inspector came out and 
without testing the water claimed it was pure, even though seepage 
from the site periodically gave the water an orange-red appearance. 
In July of 1978, Michael Brown, the journalist who covered Love 
Canal, had water and mud from Bloody -Run tested. The lab found 
traces of lindane, C-56, PCBs, DDT, Mirex, and several other 
chlorinated hydrocarbons. The water was so contaminated that the 


lab advised Brown not to touch it again. (Brown 1980) 


As a result of the bad publicity it took over Love Canal, 
Occidental announced that it would cap the site with clay to 
prevent run-off from seeping through the site. But, this did 
little for the existing lechate, and offered no protection from 
future geologic movement. Hooker estimated that 80,000 tons of 
highly toxic waste was dumped at Bloody Run, including 3300 tons of 
trichlorophenal (the precursor to dioxin) -- sixteen times the 
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amount at Love Canal. (Brown 1980) 


Between 1947 and 1975 the Hooker Chemical company knowingly 
buried tens of thousands of tons of toxics immediately adjacent to 
the water supply of 100,000 people. Sludge from the local drinking 
water treatment plant was found to contain traces of Mirex, C-56, 
benzene derivatives, and other toxins. Cancer levels in Niagara 
County between 1973 and 1975 were well above average. According to 
New York’s Cancer Control Bureau, lung and bronchus cancer was 38 
percent above the state average, leukemia was 55 percent above 
average, kidney cancer was 44 percent above average, pancreatic 
cancer was 27 percent above average, and stomach cancer was 20 
percent above average (Brown 1980:80). 


This pattern began emerging at Hooker plants throughout the 
United States. In Montague, Michigan, Hooker simply dumped C-56 
waste in its back lots, which percolated directly into nearby water 
sources. Hooker knew that its sludge lagoons were contaminating 
groundwater, and when pressed, Duane Colpoys, the site manager, 
told the Michigan Department of Natural Resources (DNR) that there 
were only “maybe ten or twenty" drums spread around the back area. 
When the DNR finally inspected the site the following year they 
found more than 20,000 55 gallon drums of toxic waste, leaking into 
the ground. In White Springs, Florida, a Hooker phosphorus plant 
routinely released as much as 3000 pounds of fluoride into the air, 
when only 34 pounds was permitted to be released in any single day. 
In Houston, Texas, a Hooker plant switched to a cheaper phosphoric 
acid process even though company officials knew it would release 
more fluoride than regulations allowed.. And, in Lathrop, 
California, a Hooker plant had dumped fertilizer and nitrates into 
an unlined pond, contaminating wells within a three mile radius. 
(Brown 1980) 


While Hooker may have had the misfortune of media attention, 
it, like thousands of other companies, consciously put aside public 
good in order to maximize profit. This is, in a sense, the 
flipside of the American dream. Liberalism’s-emphasis on private 
good creates an economic incentive to create and dump waste. 
Clearly, the Hooker Chemical company, and others like it, routinely 
place their corporate self-interest above the communal interests of 
the society around them. But, in so doing, these companies are 
simply acting according to liberal assumptions. 


The Hooker experience illustrates the tensions ~ between 
liberalism and waste management well. In pursuing their own 
corporate self-interest, Hooker chose the cheapest production and 
waste disposal methods, successfully maximizing its profit -- 
albeit at the expense of the community at large. To some degree, 
the Hobson’s choice facing Hooker and other companies -- between 
corporate self-interest and communal good -- is the choice facing 
liberal society at large: is it possible to maintain communal 
interests, while maximizing private good? Hooker’s actions offer 
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one answer. But, liberal society, has not yet 
parameters of the dilemma. 


CONCLUSION 


Over the past two centuries policy makers have been relatively 
successful in satisfying public expectations relative to communal 
problems. This has been possible because the public has 
traditionally accepted the distinction between public and private 
spheres. Citizens, as independent actors, have largely accepted 
responsibility for "private" crises. That is, problems that affect 
people have been interpreted by most as personal problems. Publi 
problems have historically been defined as structural in na 
That is, government has been expected only to maintain a 
nation, free from external threats and economic instability. 

1970, however, public demand has extended the discourse on 

good to include resource management and environmental protec 

The Santa Barbara oil spill in 1969, the toxic waste leaking 

Love Canal in 1978, the near core meltdown at Three Mile Island 
1978, the chemical disaster in Bhopal, India in 1984, the act 
core meltdown at Chernobyl in 1986, and the Valdez oil spill in 
1989 have all helped transform public expectations of communal 
responsibility. 


The traditional accommodation to public demand has been 
symbolic policies that seek to satisfy public outcry. The 
environmental era between 1969 and 1990 has been characterized by 
a strong policy agenda and weak policy implementation. The result 
has been a tenuous balance between environmental policy and public 
demand. As the dialectic between environmental degradation and 
expansionary fiscal policies continues, liberal society must face 
some serious questions. 


The tension between capitalism and environmental quality 
inherent in the liberal legacy contemporary society has inherites 
Environmental degradation in the United States is largely 
of corporate capitalism. Kann (1986) argues that: 


to the extent the environment has_ been 
influenced in the United States it has been 
influenced by elites who exercise concentrated 
power on their own behalf. They pursue 
material wealth and systematically ignore the 
consequences of unrestrained economic growth 
on people’s daily lives (Kann 1986:253). 


The framer’s of the Constitution were explicit in their desire to 
protect the rights of property owners to create wealth through the 
exploitation of natural resources. The result has been two 
centuries of environmental neglect. 
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The 1992 election brought a new approach to American politics. 
After twelve years of Reagan and Bush, the Clinton-Gore 
administration has ushered in a new attitude about federal 
policymaking. Clinton was elected ona platform of "people first," 
a significant departure from the politics of neglect. If the 
Reagan and Bush administrations were based on limiting federal 
involvement in solving problems, the Clinton administration has 
assembled an impressive brain trust to help identify proactive 
policies that confront problems directly. Nonetheless, both 
Clinton and Gore have accepted the liberal assumptions of the 
Reagan revolution. Specifically, Clinton has argued, even more 
persuasively that Reagan or Bush, that market incentives can be 
harnessed to solve social problems (see for example, Clinton & Gore 
1992). In this sense, Clinton is as much a liberal as his 
predecessors. He too sees the main role of government as 
protecting individual self-interest. As a consequence, the 
Clinton/ Gore administration will not ease the tension between 
liberalism and environmental quality. While they certainly will 
improve the federal government’s role in protecting the 
environment, the fundamental conflicts will stay in place. 


The conflict between private rights and public rights 
fundamentally limits public policy options. On the one hand, 
liberalism’s narrow concept of communal good places individual 
rights above communal claims. On the other hand, public life 
itself has become dominated by private interests. As a result of 
this policy schizophrenia, liberalism has no mechanism to confront 
issues that challenge individual interests on behalf of a notion of 
public good. Consequently, problems that affect communal 
resources, such as air and water, have no resolution within the 
liberal paradigm. 


As a result of the tension between public and private rights, 
the policy process tends to favor large economic interests, making 
environmental regulation difficult at best. Those interests that 
create the most damage to environmental resources -- large 
industrial manufacturing plants, corporate agriculture, and mining 
interests -- are best able to assemble the requisite political 
resources to influence the policy process. 


When vague communal problems conflict with the specific rights 
of corporate individuals, liberal policy stands with the latter. 
This, not out of greed, but out of procedural necessity. There 
simply is no structure to accommodate communal needs distinct from 
individual needs. As a result, policy makers have traditionally 
sought to ease communal problems without challenging the dominance 
of private rights. 


Environmental policy is not the only issue area where these 
tensions exist. But, as a policy area directly concerned with the 
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regulation of property use, environmental legislation provi 
excellent case study of the contradictions within liberal 
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Table 1 Population Growth, GNP Growth, 
and Municipal Solid Waste Generated 1935 - 1990 


Population GNP Municipal Solid 
(millions) (billions of Waste Generated 
Year 1982 dollars) (million tons) 


1935 
1940 132. 
1945 140. 
1950 152. 
1955 165. 1,494. 
1960 180. 1,665. 
1965 194. 2,087. 
1970 205. 2,416. 
1975 216. 2,695. 
1980 227.8 3,187. 
1985 239. 3,662. 
1989 248. 4,142. 
1990 250.45 na 


580. 
1,354. 
1,203. 


OM MD WO ~10 0 


Percent Increase: 


Year Population N Municipal Waste 
1960-70 ‘ 45% 
1970-80 . 09 32% 
1980-90 30%* 


1960-90 149%" 


1935-90 5. 5% 614%° 
projected 


ae using 1989 adjusted GNP 


Sources: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 1990. 
Current Population Reports. (Washington, D.C.: GPO). 


Executive Office of the President, Council of Economic Advisors. 
1990. 1990 Economic Report. 
Washington, D.C.: GPO). 


U.S. Environmental Protection Agency, Office of Solid Waste and 
Emergency Response. 1990. Characterization of Municipal Solid 
Waste in the U.S., 1960-2000. Franklin Associates, Prairie 
Village, KS. 


na 
na 
na 
na 
na 
87.5 
102.3 
120.5 
125.3 
142.6 
152.5 
na 
167.4 
38% 
18% 
17% 
91% 
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Table 2 Energy Consumption 1960 - 1990 
(Quadrillion Btu) 


Consumption: Consumption: 


29. 
34. 
41. 
45. 
49. 
48. 
53. 


= projected consumption 


Sources: Department of Energy, Energy 


Administration. 1989. Annual Energy Review 1988. 
Pee GRO}. 


U.S. Department of Energy, Energy Information Administration. 
1990. Annual Energy Outlook 1990 with Projections to 2010. 
(Washington, D.C.: GPO). 


Year: 

1960 

9 52.7 

1970 3 

1975 4 70.6 

1980 6 

1985 4 

1990 4 85.4p 

information 
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Table 3 Timber Extraction and Pesticide Use 
1960 - 1990. 


Timber Pesticide Use 
(billion (million pounds 
cubic feet) active ingredient) 


na not available 
Pp projected 
Sources: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Economic Research 


Service. Periodic. Inputs. Outlook. «and. . Revort. 
D.C. GPO). 


mber Production, Trade Production, and Price Stat ivetics. 
ashington, D.C. : GPO). 


U.S. Department of Agriculture, Forest Service. 1989. 1988 U.S, 
( 


W 


1960 10. na 
1964 Pale 291 
1966 328 
1976 Zs 650 
1982 14. oe 
1988 440 
1989 463 
1990 es na 
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Table 4 GNP and Municipal Solid Waste 
Increase 1960 - 1990 


GNP Municipal Solid Municipal 
(billions Waste Waste Per Capita 
of 1962 $): (mebiven tens): (pounds per day): 


1665.3 87.5 
2087.6 2.3 


2416. 


Sources: Executive Office of the President. Council o 
Advisers. 1990. 1990 Economic Report. Washington, D. 


Environmental Protection Agency. Office of Solid 
Emergency Response. 1990. Characterization of Municipal Sclid 
Waste in the United States, 1960 - 2000. Franklin Associates 
Pratrie Village, Es. 


Department of Energy, Energy Information Admi 
1992. International Energy Annual 1990. (Washington, 


r 


eX 


1960 2.65 | 
1970 a 2 120.5 3.22 
1373 2695.0 125.3 3.18 
1980 3187.1 142.6 3.43 
1985 3618.7 152.5 3.49 
1990 4155.8 167.4 3.67 


This tension is addressed in much greater detail in 
Environmental Deceptions: The Tension between Liberalism and 


Environmental Policymaking in the United States. (Albany, NY: 
State University of New York Press, forthcoming). 


For iA complete discussion on symbolic language in 
environmental policymaking see Cahn, "Symbolic Language and 
Environmental Policymaking in the United States: The Case of 
Air Policy." Presented at the 1993 Annual Meeting of the 
American political Science Association, Washington, DC, 
September 2-5. 
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Symbolic Language and 
Environmental Policymaking in the United States: 
The Case of Air Policy 


Environmental concerns have become increasingly important 
over the last two decades. By now most people agree that 
measures must be taken to improve environmental quality. 
Environmental improvement, however, poses a difficult challenge 
to the American policy process. To understand environmental 
policy in the 1990s one must confront two distinct influences: 
the legacy of Lockean liberalism in American political culture; 
and the propensity of policy makers to "market" public policies 
through symbolic language. 


Liberal society is fundamentally limited in its ability to 
resolve the problem of environmental degradation. There are two 
structural tensions between liberalism and environmental quality. 
First, liberalism’s emphasis on individual self-interest creates 
a problematic concept of communal good. Society, as manifest in 
liberal contract theory, exists not to find some higher good, but 
to protect individual rights. Communal good is limited to 
providing a stable environment for individual rights. Asa 
consequence, individual and corporate property rights have 
consistently overshadowed community claims on resource 
management. Second, capitalism, as a system of economic 
production and distribution, has been characterized by a constant 
drive for expansion in search of increased productivity and 


profit. The impact of that expansionary ethic has been overuse 
of limited resources and the poisoning of our physical 
environment. 


The tension between liberalism and environmental quality has 
been consistently understated in policy debates. Policy elites, 
seeking to resolve environmental issues while maintaining 
economic growth, have reduced complex environmental relationships 
into simple issues, suggesting that modest regulation will effect 
substantial improvement. In this sense, environmental policy is 
largely symbolic. Environmental policies are consciously 
engineered both to create and to satisfy public demand. The 
public articulates vague needs, which are then adopted by policy 
makers who respond with specific goals, cuing public opinion into 
"attainable" policy options. Public demand is then satisfied 
with relatively soft regulatory laws. 


This study does not argue that every piece of environmental 
legislation that has fallen short of its stated goals is 
"symbolic." Rather, in failing to address the inherent tensions 
between liberalism and environmental quality, policy makers are 
necessarily understating the complexities of environmental 
degradation. As such, environmental policies are designed to 
deal with problems that have been consciously oversimplified. In 
this sense, the policies are symbolic. The literature on 


environmental policy is concentrated in two areas. Policy 
studies tend to focus on descriptive data (e.g., Lester 1989; Vig 
and Kraft 1990), while normative analyses tend to prescribe an 
environmental wish list (e.g., Milbrath 1989). This study brings 
together both normative analysis and descriptive data in an 
effort to explain the role symbolic politics play in easing the 
tension between liberalism and environmental quality. The 
manipulation of public opinion through symbolic policy is, 
perhaps, the strongest accommodation in the conflict between 
public and private rights. Such an accommodation allows liberal 
society to retain the procedure of democratic participation while 
eliminating the substance of democratic accountability. Asa 
result of the boundaries of acceptable thought imposed by 
symbolic discourse, the notion of democratic choice is severely 
limited. Through symbolic manipulation of public opinion, policy 
elites are effectively able to influence policy demands, and in 
turn, satisfy those demands. 


SYMBOLIC POLITICS DEFINED 


Politics can be understood as a function of hegemony and 
symbolic policy. Hegemony can be understood as the preponderant 
influence exercised by the dominant class in society (the elite). 
Gramsci (1935) defines hegemony as the "spontaneous consent" 
given by the mass of society to the influence “imposed on social 
life by the dominant fundamental group" (1935:12). This consent, 


Gramsci argues, is given as a result of the "prestige" the elite 
enjoy due to their social position. Hegemony is distinct, in 
Gramsci’s view, from the coercive domination of the state: 


The apparatus of state coercive power... 
"legally" enforces discipline on those groups 
who do not "consent" either actively or 
passively. The apparatus is, however, 
constituted for the whole of society in 
anticipation of moments of crisis of command 
and direction when spontaneous consent has 
failed. (Gramsci 1935:12) 


Symbolic politics, then, can be understood as one of the vehicles 
used to engineer spontaneous consent. 


Edelman (1973; 1988) distinguishes between symbols that 
merely stand for something, such as a red traffic light 
(referential symbols), and symbols that condense both connotative 
and affective elements of some larger experience into a simple 
representation, such as the flag (condensational symbols): 


In the measure that anything serves as 
condensational symbol, reactions to it 
not based upon facts that are observed 
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that can be verified or falsified. Responses 
are based, rather, upon social suggestion: 
upon what others cue us to believe. (Edelman 


Edelman echoes Adorno et al. (1950) in pointing out that symbolic 
politics exist whenever a climate of ambiguity emerges: 


(The) combination of ambiguity and widespread 
public anxiety is precisely the climate in 
which people are eager for reassurance that 
they are being protected and therefore eager 
to believe that publicized governmental 
actions have the effects they are supposed to 
have. (Edelman 1973:12) 


It is the need for reassurance that predisposes mass society to 
be vulnerable to symbolic representations of reality. Symbolic 
policy, then, is an effort by policy elites, who, through their 
social position or ability to marshall the requisite political 
resources, are able to manipulate public opinion and engineer 
consensus. 


No one person can possibly experience the entire world. 
Yet, everyone has an image or "picture" of the world. Burke 
(1966) suggests that however important that "sliver of reality 
each of us has experienced firsthand," the overall “picture” is 
"construct of symbolic systems" (1966:5). This construct is 
based on political cognitions which are "ambivalent and highly 
susceptible to symbolic cues..." (Edelman 1971:2). Government, 
Edelman argues, influences behavior by shaping the cognitions of 
people in ambiguous situations. In this way, government, or 
policy elites, help engineer beliefs about what is "fact" and 
what is "proper" (Edelman 1971). 


Several classic studies expose the ambiguous and often 
conflicting opinions most people have (e.g., Key 1961, Lane 1962, 
and Converse 1964). These cognitive inconsistencies make publics 
vulnerable to symbolic cues from government. Further, Edelman 
argues, the "eagerness to believe that government will ward off 
evils and threats renders (citizens) susceptible to political 
language" (1977). 


THE ENGINEERING OF CONSENT 


Democracy is based on the notion of consent: through active 
participation citizens consent to be governed by the chosen body; 
citizens consent to the legitimacy of authority; and, ultimately, 
citizens consent to the outcomes of "democratic" government. In 
any political society citizens undergo a systematic socialization 
process. Tt is both conscious and unconscious, incorporating a 
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variety of socializing agents and resulting in specific outcomes. 
Family, school, the workplace, the media, the choreographed 
political process, social pressures, and cultural norms al] 
prescribe specific values and attitude orientations. While 
different belief systems are identifiable within a society, the 
boundaries of the overall value system are very well defined. 


Political socialization creates attitudes and opinions that, 
while different to some extent, converge in significant areas, 
establishing the boundaries of a values consensus. While there 
are few but significant pockets of critical opposition to the 
dominant consensus, these pockets are ineffective in gaining 
representation due to their small numbers, lack of unity, and 
ultimately an inability to wield political clout due to a lack of 
economic resources and social prestige. Further, political 
activities which challenge the dominant consensus are 
traditionally perceived as deviant behavior and are consequently 
suppressed with appropriate force. Political repression, such as 
the violent response to the Pullman strike of 1894, the use of 
National Guard troops against labor in the 1930s, the brutal 
state and local police response to civil rights organizers, J. 
Edgar Hoover’s FBI and the red scare of the 1950s, and ultimately 
the violent response to anti-Vietnam war protests and government 
harassment of movement organizers, has consistently been defended 
as necessary governmental actions to protect domestic 
tranquility. 


Political attitudes of the dominant consensus are 
translated into specific types of political behavior, all of 
which reinforce dominant political culture. Voting, campaign 
involvement, letter writing, and peaceful protest all reinforce 
Locke’s notion of tacit consent. Citizen participation 
reinforces paternal agency and acknowledges the legitimacy of the 
political structure. Political participation obligates one to 
accept the outcome as the legitimate result of the democratic 
process. Edelman suggests: 


The political symbols that most powerfully 
inculcate support for the political system 
itself are those institutions we are taught 
to think of as the core of the democratic 
state: those that give people control over 
government.... Whatever else they 
accomplish, the holding of elections helps 
create a belief in the reality of political 
participation in government and popular 
control over basic policy directions.... The 
belief is crucial whether or not it is 
accurate.... (Edelman 1973:9-10). 


In this sense symbolic politics accommodates the democratic 
process. It allows liberal society to retain procedural 
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democracy, while limiting substantive discourse. Democratic 
politics presupposes a free exchange of ideas. Utilitarian 
theorists argued persuasively that truth is dependent upon the 
tension between conflicting views. Free speech, then, is a major 
foundation of democratic politics, as it is the basis by which 
political choices are made. If speech is restricted to a narrow 
and symbolic context, the possibility of meaningful discourse is 
seriously limited. 


Walter Lippmann (1922) considered the narrowing context of 
discourse reflected in the media as the "manufacture of consent.” 
In Public Opinion Lippmann summed up the similar opinions a 
society would share: 


A mass exposed to the same stimuli would 
develop responses that could theoretically be 
charted in a polygon of error. There would 
be a certain group that felt sufficiently 
alike to be classified together. There would 
be variants of feeling at both ends. These 
classifications would tend to harden as 
individuals in each of the classifications 
made their reactions vocal. That is to Say, 
when the vague feelings of those who felt 
vaguely had been put into words, they would 
know more definitely what they felt, and 
would then feel it more definitely... 

Leaders in touch with popular feelings are 
quickly conscious of these reactions 
255-9}. 


As mass media have increasingly come to replace traditional 
agents of socialization, citizens have come to rely upon the 
selective slice of reality mass media represent. Consent, in 
Lippmann’s model, is based on the acceptance of the selective 
reality constructed by policy makers and the mass media -- upon 
which citizens base political attitudes, opinions, and 
ultimately, action. The experimental research done by Iyengar 
and Kinder (1987) and Iyengar (1991) supports Lippmann. They 
found that “by priming certain aspects of national life while 
ignoring others, television news sets the terms by which 
political judgments are rendered and political choices made" 
(Iyengar and Kinder 1987:4). 


The notion of creating consensus, of course, did not start 
with Lippmann. Plato’s well ordered utopia was based on the 
success of a civic education molding virtuous citizens. 
Machiavelli was equally concerned with consent, defining virtue 
(virtu~) as the ability of a prince to manufacture regime 
support. Lippmann simply brought the manufacture of consent into 
the technocratic age. 


Since Lippmann only a handful of scholars have explored 
explicitly the relationship between symbolic policy and consent. 
This model of public policy moves away from elite conspiracy 
theories and focuses more on insights of political economists. 
Specifically, the political marketplace has as much to sell as 
the economic marketplace, and the same assumptions of creating 
consumers through marketing applies. Elites do not conspire to 
run the country. On the contrary, in pursuing their own self- 
interests, the line between selling cars and selling public 
policy is often blurred. 


SYMBOLIC POLITICS AND PUBLIC POLICY 


Machiavelli described effectively how a Prince might best 
maximize his power. The engineering of consensus is central in 
this process. In Presidential Power, Neustadt (1980) applies the 
lessons of The Prince to the contemporary American experience. 
Again, maximizing one’s power through the manufacture of consent 
is paramount. Virtue, according to Machiavelli, is in controlling 
one’s fortune. Political virtue (virtu~) is the ability to 
control the destiny of one’s state. This, he points out, is best 
realized by the prince who, first and foremost, knows well the 
art of war, and gains the respect and adulation of his subjects. 
But, like Locke, Machiavelli relies on the consent of the 
governed whenever possible. His notion of citizen armies 
necessitates a positive relationship between the populace and the 


prince. Respect and adulation enable the prince to move 
effectively in making decisions. Yet, Machiavelli keeps in mind 
that when all else fails, fear is the ultimate motivating force. 


Machiavelli presents a blueprint for the effective 
development and maintenance of power. Virtu~, controlling 
destiny, is based on the successful manipulation of human 
circumstances. The virtuous prince is good, merciful, and 
honest, as long as expediency dictates. Yet, he must be prepared 
to be cruel and deceptive. Control is the primary consideration, 
both of one’s populace and of one’s neighboring states. The 
republic is Machiavelli’s ideal state, as he recognizes clearly 
the power of implicit consent inherent in limited democratic 
participation. Participation in political decisions, however 
limited, leads one to accept the outcome. But this participation 
is dependent upon the civic virtue of the population. The 
populace must be sufficiently civic minded and free of 
corruption. Considering the difficulty of such a proposition, 
Machiavelli doubts that social dynamics can remain consistently 
virtuous. Consequently, the republic is only ideal to the extent 
that democratic participation can be suspended and political 
power centralized for effective control in periods of crisis. 
There is an awkward compatibility between democracy and autocracy 
in Machiavelli, as the populace could either be virtuous enough 
or scared enough to consent to a centralization of power. 
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The clearest parallel between Machiavelli and American 
liberalism is in the centralization of powers the president has 
in times of "crisis." As Commander-in-Chief the president has 
virtually unchecked power to use the military in any way he or 
she sees fit "for the common defense." While Congress is 
required by the War Powers Act to be consulted in times of 
"imminent hostilities," the president can, and often has, 
bypassed any formal declaration of war. Article II of the 
Constitution enables the president to use the military to enforce 
domestic laws. As head of state the president is in position to 
set the national agenda. How he or she perceives and 
communicates issues determines how these issues are handled. In 
creating the perception of external threats to American national 
security, a president can solicit the consensus necessary for 
setting foreign policy objectives. As in the myth of the Tonkin 
Gulf incident, the president can invent provocations to 
legitimize entering into a war. Neustadt outlines a 
Machiavellian strategy for the president. He, like Machiavelli, 
is overwhelmingly concerned with how a president expands 
executive power and maintains it. Since the president lacks the 
formal power of a dictator he or she must rely upon, in 
Neustadt’s terms, the power to persuade. 


Presidential virtu~ is based in large part on the 
presentation of image. Every decision must take into account how 
it wil] be perceived. The reputation of a president, and his or 
her future power, is dependent on a strong image. Charisma is 
essential for developing persuasive power, as the president must 
be respected, and even loved. The president must act quickly and 
decisively to criticize opponents and reward allies. And, 
perhaps most important for both Machiavelli and Neustadt, the 
president must make effective use of the political climate. Only 
through the successful resolution of crisis can a president truly 
create dependence and power. 


While Machiavelli’s prince can rely upon respect or fear, 
presidents, for the most part, can only rely upon respect and the 
successful engineering of consent. Through deception and 
manipulation of the political climate, a president can 
essentially create consent. Favorable public opinion, 
Machiavelli’s notion of adulation, is necessary for presidential 
action. Drawing on cultural biases, symbols and traditions a 
skilled president can maximize his or her power (Edelman 1973; 
Cobb and Elder 1983a). Locke’s notion of executive prerogative 
and the cunning of Machiavelli’s prince each influence the 
successful American president. In this sense the marriage of 
Locke and Machiavelli becomes evident. Condensing complex 
realities into simplistic symbolic representations requires the 
careful reconstruction of events and the successful manipulation 
of cultural biases. 


Reagan’s invasion of Grenada in 1983, for example, was 
justified in large part by the administration’s accusation that 
Grenada was undergoing "Cuban-Soviet Militarization." Reagan 
appeared on national television with a reconnaissance photograph 
purporting to show the construction of a Soviet air base. In 
fact, the photograph showed the construction of a commercial 
airport financed by U.S. allies, including Canada. Nonetheless, 
Reagan was successful in soliciting public support. The Bush 
administration, similarly, had systematically distorted 
intelligence reports on Iraqi intentions and military 
capabilities to increase support for the Gulf War (Royce 1991). 
Through the successful use of symbols and factual distortions, an 
effective president can pursue policies at his or her own 
discretion. 


Examples of political marketing through symbolic language 
are plentiful. The official statement on the Grenada invasion 
was that "Caribbean Peace Keeping Forces" staged a "rescue 
mission" of American medical students with a "“predawn vertical 
insertion" (Lutz 1989). The war in the Persian Gulf brought 
images of "smart bombs" “"pacifying" enemy positions. In reality, 
only seven percent of the bombs dropped were guided. Further, 
according to Air Force General Merrill McPeak, of the 88,500 tons 
of explosives dropped on Iraq and occupied Kuwait, only thirty 
percent hit their targets (Washington Post 1991). Symbolic 
euphemisms such as "collateral damage,” "friendly fire," and even 


" 


target rich environments” became adopted by the media, and in 
turn, the public. Through such choreography, the Defense 
Department and the State Department allowed citizens to 
participate in their own indoctrination. 


Still, symbolic language need not be based on such obvious 
euphemisms and deceptions. On the contrary, most symbolic 
politics is a function of consciously oversimplifying complex 
realities into easily digestible political products that can then 
be sold by policy elites. Further, symbolic politics do not 
necessarily manufacture public demand as such. Organic public 
wants exist. In many cases, policy elites use symbolic action to 
cue the public into specific policy agendas. Earth Day, 1970, 
for example, was an organic outpouring of public concern over 
environmental degradation. Policy elites responded with policies 
that satisfied public demand, but failed to resolve the 
environmental issues at hand. This was an example of, in 
Edelman’s words, “words that succeed and policies that fail" 
(1977). 


MASS DEPENDENCY AND SYMBOLIC POLITICS 


Walter Lippmann redefined the manufacture of consent within 
the paradigm of the emerging mass media. While remaining true to 
its Machiavellian roots, the manufacture of consent in the 


technocratic age has become, Lippmann points out, even more 

insidious: 
That the manufacture of consent is capable of 
great refinements no one, I think, denies.... 
and the opportunities for manipulation open 
to anyone who understands the process are 
plain enough.... The creation of consent is 
not a new art. It is a very old one which 
was supposed to have died out with the 
appearance of democracy. But, it has not 
died out. It has, in fact, improved 
enormously in technic (sic), because it is 
now based on analysis rather than on rule of 
thumb. And so, as a result of psychological 
research, coupled with the modern means of 
communication, the practice of democracy has 
turned a corner. A revolution is taking 
place, infinitely more significant than any 
shifting of economic power (1922:158). 


If Machiavelli is correct in his dictum that a wise prince will 
maximize his power through deception, Lippmann’s observations 
deserve consideration. 


The manufacture of consent is distinct from political 
socialization in that it seeks not only to reproduce political 
values, but to manipulate public opinion to favor particular 


policies. While the relationship between public opinion and 
public policy may be a tenuous one, the perceived legitimacy of a 
regime is paramount for the maintenance of a stable political 
environment. In this sense, political socialization can be seen 
as setting the stage for later symbolic reinforcement. Easton 
writes: 


The inculcation of a sense of legitimacy is 
probably the single most effective device for 
regulating the flow of diffuse support in 
favor both of the authorities and of the 
regime. A member may be willing to obey the 
authorities and conform to the requirements 
of the regime for many different reasons. 

But the most stable support will derive from 
the conviction on the part of the member that 
it is right and proper for him to accept and 
obey the authorities and to abide by the 
requirements of the regime. It reflects the 
fact that in some way he sees these objects 
as conforming to his own moral principles, 
his own sense of what is right and proper in 
the political sphere (1965:278). 


Adorno and his colleagues (1950) argue that specific 
personality traits exist in citizens which make them susceptible 
to elite manipulation. The authors suggest that a psychological 
need exists among the mass for paternal leadership: 


(propaganda) must... make its major appeal, 
not to rational self- interest, but to 


emotional needs -- often the most primitive 
and irrational wishes and fears.... Why are 
(citizens) so easily fooled? ..-because of 
long-established patterns of hopes and 
aspirations, fears and anxieties that dispose 
them to certain beliefs and make them 
resistant to others. The task of fascist 
propaganda, in other words, is rendered 
easier to the degree that antidemocratic 
potentials already exist in the great mass of 
people... (Adorno et al. 1950:10). 


In short, citizens are vulnerable to a paternal and reassuring 
leader, a leader with simple answers that speak to their deepest 
anxieties. Effective elites will exploit these fears and 
anxieties in reaffirming regime ideology, which in turn 
legitimizes the elite issue agenda. 


Pluralists may argue that the American experience is unique 
from the war torn Europe that Adorno studied. American 
exceptionalism asserts that antidemocratic tendencies in the 
American mass have been neutralized by consensus (e.g., Hartz 
1955). This, however, overstates the case. Intolerance is 
widespread in the American psyche, albeit with a different 
cultural symbolism. Using tolerance of ideological nonconformity 
as the measure, Stouffer (1954) found that approximately 
two-thirds of Americans disagreed with the values expressed in 
the Bill of Rights. While this study is inherently limited due 
to the pervasive intolerance of the cold war era, later studies 
revealed similar findings. The Nunn et al. study (1973), using 
the same measures, found that approximately one-half of the 
population remained intolerant. The NORC General Social Surveys 
through 1980 found similar results. Considering the increasing 
level of education among the American population, continuing 
political intolerance presents an irony. Yet, in reinforcing the 
legitimacy of competitive liberalism, public education may play a 
fundamental role in maintaining political intolerance. 


These studies expose abstract fears and values that exist 
within the populace. Elite success in manipulating these 
anxieties depends, in large part, on the issue agenda, as this 
agenda defines the questions upon which these fears, anxieties 
and values are applied. As Lippmann and Neustadt suggest, the 
content of the issue agenda defines the policy areas to be 
addressed. Consequently, agenda building is central in 


establishing consent. That is, effective elites will define the 
issue agenda so as to focus on the questions that best suit their 
goals. This will include "easy," emotionally laden symbolic 
issues which attract citizen attention, as well as specific 
policy issues that require mass support (Cobb and Elder 1983b). 
Edelman suggests that effective elites will arouse anxiety in 
order to quell it (1977). 


There are, of course, limits to the success of symbolic 
politics. Effectiveness depends upon a credible voice 
articulating an easily digestible agenda to a public atmosphere 
of ambiguity and anxiety. To the extent opinion cues contradict 
widespread personal experience, symbolic action will be less 
effective. Environmental policy is an arena where personal 
experience and symbolic cues have come together. The following 
section explores how the environmental issue is ripe for symbolic 
manipulation. 


SYMBOLIC POLITICS IN ENVIRONMENTAL POLICYMAKING 


The environmental debate is permeated with ambiguity and 
anxiety. It is, simultaneously, a "hard" and "easy" issue 
(Carmines and Stimson 1981). On the one hand, environmental 
improvement is a highly specialized technical field encompassing 
physicists, chemists, geologists, engineers, physicians, 
economists, and other experts. Specific regulatory proposals, 


consequently, are beyond most people’s grasp. This results in 
two dynamics: most people lose interest in the specifics of the 
environmental debate; and, those who remain interested are often 
shut out from participation due to a lack of expertise. 


On the other hand, environmental quality remains a highly 
salient issue with the public. "Clean air" and "clean water" 
emerge as emotional issues through which many people develop a 
passionate desire for environmental improvement. AS a 
consequence, the public is vulnerable to simplistic answers and 
symbolic explanations. The problem, of course, is that there are 
no simple or easy answers to the crisis in environmental quality. 


The original Earth Day in April 1970 is a good illustration 
of a passionate public (high issue salience) with little long 
term commitment (low issue strength). Citizens came together 
across the country and demanded, in somewhat vague terms, 
environmental improvement. In the months following Earth Day 
public enthusiasm waned. This dynamic was identified by Downs 
(1972) as the issue-attention cycle, whereby mass public support 
would push the environmental issue to the top of the formal 
political agenda. Ultimately, Downs saw a five stage model. 
Initially, experts and advocates recognize a problem (pre-problem 
stage). Some crisis brings the issue to the attention of the 
mass public (euphoric enthusiasm stage). Then as the public 
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comes to realize the costs of solving the problem public support 
softens. Ultimately, there is a decline in the intense public 
interest. Finally, the issue moves into "a twilight realm of 
lesser attention or spasmodic recurrences of interest” (post- 
problem stage) (Downs 1972:39-40, in Dunlap 1989:89). The 
process of issue replacement may have been helped with what Jones 
(1974) calls public satisfying policy. The Clean Air Act of 
1970, Jones argues, sought to satisfy public demand for strong 
environmental policy. However, when the deadlines of the Act 
were continually extended little public outcry was heard. 


The ambiguous and anxious climate surrounding environmental 
quality creates the desire, on the part of the public, for quick 
resolution. The complexity of the policy arena makes public 
opinion vulnerable to charismatic leaders promising solutions to 
the crisis (Adorno et al. 1950; Edelman 1977). Neustadt (1980) 
reminds us that wise policymakers will maximize their interests 
by exploiting the vulnerabilities with which they are confronted. 
This is often played out by reducing a complex environmental 
problems into simplistic symbolic representations. 


In the context of environmental regulation, policymakers 
have sought to resolve the tension between economic interests and 
public demand for environmental improvement through "symbolic 
politicking." This has traditionally taken four forms. First, 
the policy discourse on environmental quality has minimized the 
extent of the problem. Second, the costs of comprehensive 
pollution controls have been distorted. Third, the costs of 
environmental degradation already borne by citizens has largely 
been ignored. And fourth, the effectiveness of the limited 
policy alternatives have consistently been exaggerated. 


THE CASE OF AIR POLICY 


Clean air policy has been symbolic in two ways. First, 
legislation since 1970 has explicitly sought to satisfy public 
demand, while deadline extensions and bureaucratic foot dragging 
has kept legislation from being fully implemented. Second, clean 
air legislation, especially the 1990 clean air act, has been 
marketed deceptively. When Bush presented the Act as "the most 
significant air-pollution legislation in our nation’s history," 
he was either being naive or lying. The 1990 Act is a 
retrenchment of commitments outlined in 1970. This section 
explores the evolution of clean air policy, focusing on the 
symbolic aspects of the 1970 and 1990 Clean Air Acts. 


Air Policy Through 1970 


Initially, air policy focused only on research to identify 
the extent of pollution dangers. Contemporary air policy at the 
federal level began with the Air Pollution Control Act in 1955, 


which provided funding for research grants and granted federal 
research authority. The 1963 Clean Air Act provided federal 
grants to states and local programs aimed at encouraging 
improvement, and created a conference procedure for interstate 
air pollution. The 1967 Air Quality Act created deadlines for 
states to create air quality standards, and allowed for the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (then HEW) to set 
those standards if states failed to do so, but no action was 
taken. Economic pressures at the local and state level are often 
too strong for the adoption of tough laws, making federal 
intervention necessary. Kenski and Ingram (1986) describe early 
policies as noncoercive and nonregulatory. They point out that 
it was the failure of these "noninterventionist" policies that 
ultimately led to the evolution of stronger policy. 


The 1970 Clean Air Act 


Following the mobilization of mass public demand for strong 
environmental regulation a different dynamic emerged. With urban 
air pollution at an all time high, it became clear that the 
traditional noninterventionist models of policy were inadequate. 
Following Earth Day, the 1970 Clean Air Act (PL 91-604) was 
enacted. Jones (1974) argues that the 1970 Act was a public- 
satisfying policy response: 


Public officials are sensitive to large scale 
public expression on issues. Normally, of 
course, the message from the general public 
on issues is ambiguous: some vaguely for, 
some vaguely against, most indifferent... 
However general were the instructions on E- 
Day, there was an unambiguous call for 
action... it seems possible that a 
congressional majority was prepared to enact 
strong legislation in 1970 (Jones 1974). 


The Act established the most stringent pollution controls to 
date, relying on states to enforce compliance. It created 247 
air quality control regions across the United States that were to 
meet National Ambient Air Quality Standards (NAAQS) set by 
federal guidelines. The NAAQS would be set by the EPA, 
establishing pollutant levels acceptable to protect human health 
and environmental conditions. The Act established primary 
standards intended to protect the health of the most vulnerable 
populations, including infants and the elderly. All regions were 
to meet the NAAQS by 1982. Secondary standards were established 
to protect crops, water, and buildings, with no compliance 
deadline. The NAAQS were significant because the Act required 
that they be established according to a human health criteria, 
without regard to cost. 


The responsibility for implementing the Act fell upon the 
states, each of which was required to develop and submit for EPA 
approval a State Implementation Plan (SIP) outlining how it would 
enforce the federal guidelines. These guidelines included 
specific requirements for stationary sources. In problem 
regions, factories were required to retrofit equipment with 
pollution controls. In particularly poor regions, factories were 
required to retrofit with controls representing the "best 
available technology." New factories were required to "offset" 
their emissions by paying existing factories to reduce emissions, 
or by supplying these factories with control equipment. As well, 
the EPA was to establish new source performance standards (NSPS) 
according to industry. Mobile source (vehicle) emissions were 
Similarly strong. New cars were required to meet standards that 
would reduce hydrocarbon and carbon monoxide emissions by 90 
percent by 1975. Nitrogen oxide emissions were required to meet 
a 90 percent reduction by 1976. 


What is immediately apparent in the 1970 Act are the 
stringent standards and ambitious goals. Considering the quality 
of air in 1970, mandating that all air quality regions meet the 
same primary requirements within twelve years suggests some 
wishful thinking. Mandating a 90 percent reduction in 
hydrocarbon and carbon monoxide emissions within five years 
suggests that the framers of the Act assumed that standards would 
not be met. What then is the Act attempting? Jones (1974) 


considers the Clean Air Act an example of speculative public 
policy. The Act is sufficiently bold so as to preclude any 
realistic expectation of meeting the standards. The thought 
behind this, Jones argues, is to push industry to reach its 
highest potential, if not the actual standards. 


What evolved, however, was an environment of assumed non- 
compliance by large sectors of industry. It was cheaper, in many 
cases, to pay fines rather than install the equipment necessary 
to meet the standards. The enforcement mechanisms of the Act 
are, to a large extent, at the root of non-compliance. While 
penalties included fines of up to $25,000 per day of violation 
and up to one year in jail, the stringency of the punitive 
measures are misleading. Section 112 of the Act instructs the 
EPA administrator to regulate stationary sources when such 
pollutants may "cause or contribute to any increase in mortality 
or an increase in serious irreversible or incapacitating 
illness." The language allows the administrator significant 
discretion in applying sanctions. (Rosenbaum 1985:118) 

Ten years into the Act compliance remained low. By 1980 the 
percentage of major stationary sources out of compliance were: 
integrated iron and steel plants, 87%; other iron and steel 
plants, 29%; primary smelters, 54%; pulp and paper manufacturers, 
13%; municipal incinerators, 17%; petroleum refineries, 21%; 
aluminum reduction, 24%; portland cement factories, 12%; and 
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power plants, 20% (CEQ 1980). Similarly, most major cities were 
out of compliance at least several days per year. As table 1 
outlines, some cities were out of compliance as much as one out 
of every three days during the 1980s, and Los Angeles was out of 
compliance nearly two out of three days. By 1985 fewer than 60% 
of the states had even approved SIPs, effectively preventing 
enforcement (Rosenbaum 1985:110). 


While the deadlines of the Act are explicit, administrators 
have used their discretionary authority to extend them. The Act 
allowed extensions when, in the opinion of the EPA administrator, 
compliance would impose a severe or unequal hardship. Again, 
such a determination is up to the discretion of the 
administrator. Rosenbaum (1985) argues that the protracted 
administrative process necessary to impose punitive measures 
often forces regulators to seek voluntary compliance: 


(Regulators) want to avoid penalties as a 
means of ensuring compliance if possible 
because they know that resorting to 
administrative or judicial tribunals likely 
will involve a protracted, inflexible process 
with no assurances that the polluter will be 
compelled to control emissions speedily and 
efficiently at the conclusion. In fact, 
polluters often provoke such action, hoping 
to avoid emission controls indefinitely by 
exploiting the complexities of the 
administrative or judicial procedures 
involved (Rosenbaum 1985:122). 


The long history of the Act’s continual extensions 
illustrate the point. In 1973 the EPA granted a one year 
extension of auto emission deadlines in response to the Arab oil 
embargo. The Energy Supply and Environmental Coordination Act of 
1974 provided waivers to certain Clean Air Act requirements in an 
effort to increase the use of coal. By 1977,-in the face of new 
economic and energy concerns, Congress extended all emission 
deadlines for two more years, which were to be followed by 
tighter hydrocarbon and nitrogen oxide standards (PL 95-95). The 
Carter administration was able to push forward minimal advances. 
The Toxic Substances Control Act in 1978, for example, mandated 
the elimination of all but essential uses of chloroflourocarbons 
(CFCs) as an aerosol propellant. In 1979 Carter established 
several programs aimed at controlling acid rain, including the 
establishment of the Acid Rain Coordination Committee. Finally, 
in 1980, the Acid Precipitation Act created the National Acid 
Precipitation Assessment Program (NAPAP) authorizing research 
only. 


Reagan’s election put a halt to Carter’s progress. Reagan’s 
appointment of Anne (Gorusch) Burford as EPA administrator 
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seriously undercut all previous environmental achievements. 
1983 Reagan’s anti-environmentalism softened in the face of 
public criticism, and Burford was replaced by Ruckelsh: 

Six years of anti-environmental action, Reagan, in a symbolic 
gesture, signed the instrument of final ratification of the 
Convention for the Protection of the Ozone Layer. In 1987 new 
Clean Air Amendments were introduced in both the House and 
Senate. However, the 100th Congress adjourned before any 
significant action was taken. By 1989 George Bush proposed a net 
Clean Air Act, aimed at cleaning up the nation’s air without 
"harming" the economy. 


Overall, emissions have improved slightly since 1970. The 
significant reduction of particulate matter and lead emissions 
account for most air quality improvement (see Table 2). Yet, 
most urban areas have failed to attain ambient air quality 
standards. And, in many areas ozone levels have risen 
Significantly. The 1988 ozone composite average was less than 
one percent lower than 1983, which was the highest composite 
average during the ten year period 1979-1988 (EPA 1990). 


Emissions of sulfur oxides, nitrogen oxides, volatile 
organic compounds, and carbon monoxide have not been 
Significantly reduced as a result of the 1970 Clean Air Act or 
its 1977 amendments. AS a consequence, there has been increasing 
demand for renewed commitment on the part of government in 
addressing air quality. 


The 1990 Clean Air Act 


The 1990 Clean Air Act Amendments are, in large part, a 
retrenchment from the commitments made in 1970. Regional 
deadlines for meeting the national ambient air quality standards 
established in the 1970 Act were extended for up to twenty years, 
depending on the area: "marginal" areas must meet the ozone 
standard by 1993 (39 cities); "moderate" areas have to 1996 (32 
cities); “serious” areas to 1999 (16 cities); "Severe" areas to 
2005-7 (8 cities); and one “extreme” area (Los Angeles) to 2010. 
(PL 101-549, Title I) 


Unlike the 1970 act, the 1990 amendments address ozone based 
smog, acid rain, CFCs, and air toxins. In ozone non-attainment 
areas, specific pollution controls are mandated for all 
stationary sources, from industry to bakeries to gasoline 
stations, based on the variable deadlines above (Title I). In 
the serious ozone non-attainment areas reformulated petroleum 
fuels are mandated for mobile sources to reduce ozone causing 
VOCe: (Tithe Fi}. In an effort to reduce mobile source emissions 
further the act requires the EPA administrator to issue 
regulations requiring commercial fleets (excluding emergency 
vehicles) of ten or more capable of being centrally fueled to use 


clean fuels" -- such as methanol, ethanol, propane, natural gas. 
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Additionally, the administrator must develop particulate matter 
standards for urban buses; PM emissions must reach a level 50 
percent lower than that of conventional heavy duty vehicles by 
model year 1994. To initiate similar technology for private 
vehicles the act authorizes a pilot program to be implemented in 
California. The program calls for 150,000 clean fuel vehicles in 
each model year starting 1996, growing to 300,000 by 1999 (Title 
rz}. 


Further, the act identifies by name 189 chemicals determined 
to be hazardous to human health. Industries must cut emissions 
of these air toxins to a level equal to the average of the twelve 
cleanest similar facilities. If, by 2003, facilities still pose 
a cancer danger to one person in 10,000 after using the best 
available technology, the firm will be shut down. Extensions to 
2020 may be granted to steel industry coke ovens if interim 
conditions are met. (Title IIL) 


The new amendments cover two other shortcomings of the 
original act. Forty million dollars were set aside for five 
years of research into pollutants that reduce visibility, 
particularly in the National Parks. In addition, the amendments 
establish $250 million dollars over five years to help those 
workers displaced by the act who have enrolled in job retraining 
programs (Title XI). 


On the whole the 1990 Clean Air Act offers several benefits 
to air quality. However, the act falls short in significant 
ways. The continued reliance on fossil fuels -- specifically 
coal burning power plants and petroleum based industries -- 
betrays a commitment to short term economic growth at the expense 
of long term clean air potential. While the various controls 
outlined above will encourage cleaner usage of fossil fuels, they 
fail to encourage the exploration of alternative energy 
technologies -- technologies that increase efficiency, lower 
emissions, and are renewable. 


Alternative energy sources such as geothermal utilities, 
alcohol vehicle fuels, and waste to energy facilities are already 
operating on a small scale. The electricity generated by 
geothermal sources worldwide was estimated to reach 6,400 
megawatts in 1990, equaling the output of six large nuclear power 
plants (WRI & IIED 1989; National Research Council 1987). 

Alcohol based fuels, including ethanol (ethyl alcohol), methanol 
(ethanol and methane), and gasohol (gasoline and ethanol), offer 
renewable fuels that burn cleaner than conventional gasoline and 
diesel. Ethanol, produced from any number of crops including 
Sugarcane, corn, wood, and organic solid waste, has a high oxygen 
content, allowing more efficient combustion. Alcohol burning 
vehicles emit little or no nitrogen oxides or hydrocarbons, 
reducing ozone smog. Organic wastes, including biodegradable 
solid waste, animal waste, plants, and even garbage can be 


processed to produce methane, a renewable natural gas. And, 
facilities using cogeneration allow waste steam from industry to 
heat surrounding areas and provide local electrical generation. 


While these technologies would provide substantial 
improvements in air quality, they are expensive, and they 
challenge the economic hegemony of petroleum corporations within 
the energy industry. Oil is relatively cheap, especially 
considering the subsidies provided by the U.S. Department of 
Energy and the armed forces. Federal funding of fossil fuel 
energy research in 1990 was five times greater than research for 
renewable energy sources, approximately $650 million to $132 
million (Holdren 1991). Further, the Defense Department 
subsidizes the oil industry by ensuring access to overseas 
petroleum. The Gulf War was clearly fought to secure oil 
reserves in Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and the United Arab Emirates, 
at a cost of over $100 billion (Mandel 1991). 


Moreover, by relying on traditional models of EPA 
administrator discretion, the Act allows the public health 
criteria for air quality enforcement to remain vulnerable to the 
political criteria of the current administration. This was 
clearly illustrated during the Reagan years. Since the existing 
models of voluntary compliance have clearly failed, rigorous and 
consistent enforcement is necessary to ensure compliance. This 
is only possible through an increase in the size of the EPA 
staff. 


The mainstream environmental community has been especially 
critical of the plan. The Sierra Club, National Audobon Society, 
and the Union of Concerned Scientists, have all voiced concerns 
about what the act fails to do. The air standards for sulfur 
oxides and air toxins are at significantly weaker levels than 
those sought by environmentalists, and the deadlines are much 
farther off. Creative programs, such as urban forestation 
programs would offer a fundamentally different character to the 
current legislation. Trees offer two important areas of clean 
air potential. First, trees absorb CO, and release oxygen. 
Every new tree planted absorbs enough CO, to offset the CO, 
emitted from 26,000 average vehicle miles (Comp 1989). In 
addition, the shade given by trees cools surrounding buildings, 
reducing the amount of energy needed for air conditioning. 


The 1990 amendments are significantly weaker than 
legislation proposed back in 1987. HR 3054, (Clean Air 
Amendments, 1987 -- dead legislation) called for NAAQS deadlines 
of three years for “moderate areas," five years for “serious 
areas," and ten years for "severe areas." It would have 
established a per ton fee on emissions from specific stationary 
sources in "severe areas." HR 3054 sought a four legged plan to 
reduce mobile source emissions. It mandated a set percentage of 
new vehicles nationwide capable of using low emission fuel, 
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increasing with each model year. It would have prohibited the 
awarding of federal highway funds to those areas not in 
compliance with State Implementation Plans. It would have 
authorized diesel fuel sales fees in "Severe areas" which in turn 
would have provided grant money to local and state governments 
for ozone and CO, control measures. Finally, it would have 
banned immediately the sale of leaded gasoline. HR 2666 (The 
Acid Deposition Control Act, 1987 -- dead) sought to reduce acid 
rain through enforced SO, reductions by 1993. To offset utility 
rate increases the plan would have established the Acid 
Deposition Control Fund to make subsidies available to utilities 
in compliance. Additionally, the fund would have provided grants 
to stationary sources to promote new emission control 
technologies. 


Rather than confront the serious impact of a petroleum based 
industrial economy, the current air policies simply aim at 
reducing emissions in technologies that are inherently dirty. By 
failing to address conservation and alternative fuels seriously, 
the 1990 amendments fail to offer a true air quality alternative. 


California: Leaving the Federal Model 


California has one of the worst records for air quality. 
This, perhaps, explains why California state air quality 
officials voted unanimously to leave the federal air quality 
model and institute a stringent twenty year plan to reduce smog. 
The plan mandates specific controls to be in effect by 2010. By 
1999, 40% of private vehicles and 70% of commercial trucks and 
buses will be required to run on non-petroleum fuels, such as 
methanol. The plan also includes the construction of housing 
hubs closer to job centers, and improved mass transit and car 
pooling. As well, household paints and solvents must be 
reformulated to reduce fluorocarbon emissions. The commitment of 
California to lower emissions through a four point plan of 
conservation, alternative fuels, mass transit, and a shift in 
residential and economic social patterns, makes the plan the 
strongest clean air program in the world. In fact, two percent 
of all cars sold in 1998, and ten percent in 2003, must meet zero 
emission standards. With available technology, only electric 
vehicles are able to meet that standard. 

The continued reliance on petroleum based fuels, private 
transit, and resistance to conservation make the federal model 
weak by comparison. It is possible that those regions suffering 
through critical air quality problems may have to follow 
California’s lead in leaving the federal model in order to 
achieve significant improvement in air quality. 


Accommodating Liberalism: The Hidden Agenda 
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The 1990 Clean Air Act Amendments include an important set 
of regulations, but they are nothing new. The Bush 
administration claim of entering a "new era" of air quality 
largely symbolic. Both Clean Air Acts were passed by 
conservative administrations seeking to satisfy public demand for 
strong air policy in an effort to ease discontent in an 
increasingly difficult arena of public policy, while maintaining 
a commitment to economic growth. While the acts were written 
fairly strictly, the specific language allows weak action through 
discretionary extensions of deadlines and lax enforcement. 


The 1990 amendments extend, once again, the original 1970 
deadlines. While the air quality standards of the act would 
improve air quality to some extent, the continual extensions of 
deadlines, and the weak enforcement mechanisms remain 
problematic. The climate of continual extensions has given 
industry the impression that standards may again be extended, 
removing any incentive of voluntary compliance. The non- 
compliance we have seen in the past can be expected to continue; 
and so, the poor air quality we are now experiencing can be 
expected to continue, with minimal improvements. 


What is more telling, perhaps, is what was left out of 
new amendments. In following the model established in 1970, 
1990 amendments fail to address the core problems of air 
pollution: petroleum based technologies and wasteful consumption. 
Rather than initiate alternative technologies the amendments 
attempt to clean up old technologies. If clean air was truly, 1e 
central concern of the Act, the plan would mandate conservation, 
cogeneration, recycling, as well as an increase in mass transit 
funds and alternative energy research grants, in addition to 
establishing safe air standards and emission limits. Such a 
policy, in a nutshell, is source reduction. Without dealing with 
the issue of waste and petroleum based technologies, the same air 
problems will exist twenty years from now and Congress will be 
debating the 2010 Clean Air Act. 


CONCLUSION 


Contemporary public policy is permeated with ambiguity, and 
often anxiety. Environmental quality, especially, is an arena of 
complex problems, conflicting interests, and confusing solutions. 
AS a consequence, environmental policy is often characterized by 
discourse that seeks to satisfy public anxiety while maintaining 
a commitment to traditional liberal economic development. The 
Clean Air Act, Clean Water Act, and the several acts addressing 
solid and hazardous waste each offer limited contributions to 
environmental quality. Yet, the regulations fall far short of 
fulfilling their stated claims. 


In placing economic concerns above environmental quality, 
current environmental policies are incapable of removing the 


structural threat liberal society represents to resource balance 
in the ecosystem. Specifically, the expansionary ethic that 
characterizes contemporary capitalism has resulted in the overuse 
of resources and the annual creation of millions of tons of 
waste. The legacy of liberalism provides a language for 
understanding economic good, but fails to address environmental 
good. The result is a policy process that, while acknowledging 
environmental importance, places economic development as the 
central priority. The history of environmental regulation 
follows closely the increasing demand by the public for improved 
environmental quality. But, in failing to address the constant 
drive for growth, and in failing to place environmental quality 
as a policy priority on par with economic concerns, existing 
models of environmental legislation are bound to fail. In 
obfuscating the inherent tensions between liberalism and 
environmental quality, symbolic politics has come to be its 
greatest accommodation. 
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THE DYNAMICS OF PUBLIC OPINION ON THE THOMAS NOMINATION * 


On two recent nominations--Judge Bork in 1987 and Judge Thomas in 1991--interest groups, senators, 
political elites engaged in an extraordinarily fierce and highly public battle for ideological control of the 
Supreme Court. Some commentators and activists have lamented the efforts mounted against Bork and 
Thomas, labelling them a “new style” of electioneering for membership on the Supreme Court--and, 
unfortunately, quite effective. Yet, the scholarship on political campaigns, much of which raises doubts 
about the efficacy of candidates’ and parties’ electoral efforts, should make us skeptical of the powerful 
impact some have attributed to interest groups and the mass media in the recent, controversial 
nominations to the Supreme Court. The low initial visibility of Supreme Court nominations makes it 
critical to take into account both the activation of opinions and the directions of sentiment. Here we ask: 
how, if at all, did the campaign for and against Thomas and Anita Hill’s accusations activate opinion 
on and shape sentiment toward the nomination? Accordingly, we have estimated a simultaneous, two- 
equation model--one for activation, another for sentiment toward the nomination. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


For an ordinary citizen, the Supreme Court is not an easy institution to comprehend or to follow. 
The Court still makes little or no effort to publicize itself or its members beyond elite publics; most of 
its decisions are far too abstruse to capture the fancy of citizens, or even most practicing lawyers; the 
mass media continue to cover the Court poorly, when they do at all; and, despite the broad impact of 
its agenda, most matters surely do not seem central to the day-to-day concerns of most individuals. Few 
of the Court’s decisions--even the most controversial in nature--come to the consciousness of many 
members of the public; and only small portions of the public can identify members of the Court. Some 
events associated with the Supreme Court capture the imagination and fancy of ordinary citizens; most, 
of course, do not (Franklin et al. 1992; Franklin and Kosaki 1991). To "mobilize" the attention of the 
public on the Court requires a unique set of circumstances--an extraordinarily divisive and sensational 
decision; a scandal; a controversial nomination; a set of interest groups willing and able to litigate, lobby, 
and publicize an issue; members of the Senate willing to take on a political battle. 

For most of the twentieth century, nominations to the Supreme Court--like other events 
associated with the Court--have drawn little or no attention from the mass public (see Abraham 1985). 
A justice died or retired; after a few days, the President nominated a replacement; and then the Senate 
confirmed the choice after a short set of hearings. Those in the minority, at least under unified 
government, made few attempts to mobilize the public against presidential nominations. Accordingly, 
nominating politics fit quite nicely within the conventional wisdom about low salience of the Supreme 
Court. Over the last decade, politics of nominations to the Supreme Court has changed a great deal 
(see, generally, Segal et al. 1992). Political campaigns, or the judicial equivalent of them, have come to 
the Supreme Court. Pitched and very public battles over partisan and ideological control of the Supreme 
Court have become part of the political landscape. Thus, in the Summer and Fall of 1987, an eruption 


* We appreciate the assistance of David Klein and Marie Hojnacki, both graduate students at Ohio 
State University. Most of the data we use here come from a series of polls conducted by CBS News and 
The New York Times and archived at the ICPSR. Naturally, neither the ICPSR nor CBS News/The New York 
Times bears any responsibility for our use or interpretation of these data. 
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of interest groups on the left and right, together with Democrats and Republicans in the Senate and 
President Reagan, jousted over the nomination of Judge Robert Bork to replace Justice Lewis Powell, a 
pivotal member of the Court. And then we witnessed in 1991 President Bush’s nomination of Clarence 
Thomas in place of Justice Thurgood Marshall. Few events in American politics have so galvanized the 
mass public as the Thomas nomination and the subsequent controversy over Anita Hill’s accusations 
(Brock 1993; Phelps and Winternitz 1992; Palley and Palley 1992; Frankovic and Gelb 1992; O’Connor 
1992; Sinclair 1992; Mansbridge and Tate 1992). 

From the left and even on other parts of the political spectrum, commentators and activists have 
criticized the efforts mounted against Judge Bork and Judge Thomas as a new style of "political 
campaigning” or electioneering for membership on the Supreme Court. Indeed, the left, center, and 
right share one assumption: these public activities against nominees make a difference. Grassroots 
lobbying, political advertising, and free media can shape public perceptions of candidates; and sufficient 
public pressure, in the right places, may well influence the votes of members of the Senate.’ Yet, from 
what we know about public attention to the Court--and, for that matter, politics in general--we should 
not assume that electioneering for or against a candidate for the Supreme Court will register in the 
minds of members of the public. Thus we ask: how, if at all, did the battle over the nomination of 
Judge Thomas and the momentous events of mid-October, the controversy over Anita Hill’s accusations, 
activate citizens and move sentiments about the nomination among members of the public? 

We begin by sketching in Section II the main contours of the scholarly debate about the impact 
of political campaigns and propaganda on public opinion and electoral outcomes. Importantly for our 
purposes, this literature highlights the importance of separately modeling the “activation” of opinion-- 
i.e., coming to hold an opinion--and the direction of political sentiment. Section III features a brief 
narrative on the sequence of events and the themes of the "campaigns" in support of and opposition 
to the nomination of Clarence Thomas. In Section IV, proceeding from the general theoretical 
framework of political campaigns developed in Section II, we develop and directly link two models of 
the formation of opinion toward nominations to the Supreme Court--a model of activation, in which 
citizens assimilate information and form an opinion; and a model of sentiment, in which citizens develop 
a positive or negative feeling toward the candidate. Then, in Section V, we discuss (1) our sources of 
data, a series of four surveys undertaken by CBS News and The New York Times in 1991; and (2) the 
procedures for simultaneously estimating the two models, a full-information maximum-likelihood 
method. In Section VI, we take measure of our results. And, last, in Section VII, we summarize our 
evidence and add some concluding thoughts on the dynamics of the Thomas nomination. 


II. DO POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS MAKE A DIFFERENCE? 


Lazarsfeld and colleagues founded the study of campaign effects on public opinion with their 
seminal research on opinion-change and voting in the 1940 and 1948 presidential election seasons 
(Lazarsfeld et al. 1944; Berelson et al. 1954). By now the story is a familiar one: after setting out to 
study and demonstrate the effects of media coverage and campaign propaganda, these researchers 
instead found great stability in preferences among those who formed an opinion early, as well as 


* We do have evidence on the impact of direct, or Washington, lobbying in the Senate. Organized 
interests did sway the votes of nearly a dozen senators in the fight over Judge Bork’s nomination in 
1987. Lobbying against Judge Bork was significant; the efforts in his behalf were not. For senatorial 
voting on Thomas, see Overby et al. (1992). From all indications, organized interests on the left did not 
engage in nearly as much direct and grassroots lobbying on the Thomas nomination. 
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considerable predictability in the emerging choices of the initially uncommitted. Their findings, and 
particularly their interpretations of the findings, completely dominated discussion in the field for more 
than a decade. By 1960, the framework, still influential in its own right, became even more so with the 
formalization of the well-known "minimal effects" model of media impact (Klapper 1960). 

Rooted in the concepts of selective attention, perception, and retention--all products of research 
from the 1940s and 1950s on the heels of the success of Nazi propaganda--the hypothesis of minimal 
effects animated a wealth of research on the impact of the media throughout the early years of political 
campaigning on television.’ For years, the conclusions of scholars generally mirrored those Lazarsfeld 
and colleagues had drawn about more traditional campaigning before the advent of television. Yet, 
following the political turmoil of the late 1960s and 1970s and following the patently evident shifts in 
political and social attitudes which occurred as a result, some revisionist research appeared on the scene. 
Robinson’s (1976) experimental study stands among the earliest of the challenges. Exploring the link 
between television and "political malaise," Robinson showed conclusively that viewing a televised 
documentary critical of the Pentagon resulted in decreases in political efficacy among subjects viewing 
the program in the controlled conditions of the laboratory. 

More recently, a number of studies focusing on the proper specification and measurement of the 
relationship between media coverage and public attitudes have set forth implied challenges to a 
comprehensive view of the thesis of minimal effects. And even though the bulk of the evidence centers 
on the media rather than campaigns and campaigning, the implications seem clear. Some studies 
suggest, for instance, that a primary effect of the media lies in agenda-setting rather than more direct 
attitudinal influence (Erbring et al. 1980; lyengar et al. 1982). Another, reminiscent of Robinson (1976), 
illustrates that the media’s "framing" of issues can bring about changes in evaluations of public figures 
through shifts in causal attribution (lyengar 1987). Even more recently, Bartels (1993) has argued that 
a proper accounting of deficiencies in the measurement of variables can unmask the effects of exposure 
to the media on political attitudes and evaluations of public figures. In a study focusing more directly 
on campaigning, Franklin (1991) demonstrates the ability of incumbent senators to reduce uncertainty 
among voters about their issue positions through strategic campaigning. Taken as a group, these studies 
paint a picture of campaign effects which is potentially a great deal more complex than the simple 
outline offered by the Columbia team. 

Despite the myriad changes in campaign style and strategy over the last fifty years, relatively 
recent presidential election campaigns--analyzed with data far richer than those collected by Lazarsfeld 
and colleagues--continue to show stability and predictability in voters’ preferences throughout the course 
of campaigning. For example, Finkel (1993) reports: "a simple activation model, which predicted 
individual votes on the basis of race and precampaign party identification and evaluations of incumbent 
performance, accounted for over 80% of all votes in the 1980 election” (1993, 17). These results stand 
as a testament to the elegance and staying power of the Columbia framework. And they also remind 
us that the potential of any campaign will always outweigh its impact. Indeed, in the age of televised 
campaigning--with both sides firing shots and the news media somewhere in the middle--the two- 
sidedness of the message and the neutrality of the messenger will surely wash away much of the 
potential impact of campaigns. The potential for substantial effects remains. 

With the emergence of genuine, public debate and campaigning for and against Supreme Court 
nominations, and with the enormous proliferation in polling of the mass public, battles for confirmation 
have increasingly mirrored those waged in electoral politics. We can, accordingly, glean considerable 
guidance from the rich body of theory and research on electoral campaign politics. Thus, in constructing 
a design for studying public sentiment toward a Supreme Court nomination, we seek a grounding in 
political orientations and characteristics of longer standing than those directly related to the headlines 


? For an extensive review of the literature prior to 1970, see Robinson (1970). See, more recently and 
more generally, Ansolabehere et al. (1993). 
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on a particular nomination--Judge Thomas or others--but, equally important, we also seek to assess ebb 
and flow in these relationships as news about the nomination and the nominee unfolds during the 
course of the battle over confirmation. 

Of course, if we adopted jot and tittle the language and direction of the Columbia framework 
in structuring the contours of a comprehensive, dynamic model of opinion on confirmation, we should 
in theory specify and estimate a model to encompass the potential for activation (the movement of 
citizens from neutrality or no-opinion into the ranks of the committed), conversion (changing sides), and 
reinforcement (a solidifying of earlier commitment). Such a model, of course, would be terribly 
unparsimonious; and, as we shall see in Section V, it would pose serious, quite practical problems of 
estimation. And, after all, conversion and reinforcement are two sides of the same concept: change in 
the valence and extremity of established sentiment. We might, with the right data from a panel, specify 
and estimate a model of change in opinion at the level of individuals, setting opinion as dependent on 
its own lagged observation. Yet, this sort of design is not compatible with a focus on the activation of 
opinion and the subsequent jockeying in explanatory bases of opinion during the evolution of the 
campaign. Our design permits us to model both the activation of opinion and changes in the 
relationship between a variety of independent variables and sentiment toward the nomination. 

In sum, then, scholars remain skeptical of the effects of political campaigns, propaganda, and, 
more generally, the mass media.’ To uncover the effects often requires subtle models and methods. 


THE CAMPAIGN‘ 


On July 1, 1991, President Bush announced the nomination of Judge Clarence Thomas of the 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia to replace the retiring Justice Thurgood Marshall, even 
though he had sat on the Court of Appeals for only a period of eighteen months. President Bush 
proclaimed Judge Thomas the "best qualified" person for the job and explicitly denied, in response to 
a question, any role for race in this appointment. The onset of the 4th of July precluded much research, 
so the bulk of the initial coverage on television and in the newspapers focused on Thomas’ humble 
personal background. Based on the nominees’ perceived views on abortion and performance in civil 
rights, several members of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary predicted substantially more 
contentious hearings for Judge Thomas than for Judge Souter. From the beginning of the campaign, 
the issues of abortion, affirmative action, and race more generally stood front and center in the debate 
over Judge Thomas. 

Two features of this nomination set it apart from Judge Bork’s ill-fated journey. First, President 
Bush and his allies came prepared to fight, in large part based on understanding of the mistakes of the 
battle over Bork. And, second, the usual opponents of conservative nominees, the "civil rights lobby"-- 
unions, blacks, Jews, women, other minorities, religious separationists, proponents of free speech and 
press, etc.--did not come together as quickly or in as much harmony as in the case of Judge Bork. 

Unlike Souter, Judge Thomas had a record. He had undergone confirmation for the Court of 
Appeals in the Spring of 1989 and several sets of hearings in his tenure as Chairman of the Equal 


* Here we have focused in a general sense on political campaigns and in particular on the mass 
media. We could muster evidence of related debates about the impact of campaign spending (e.g, Green 
and Krasno 1989) and of political parties in elections (e.g., Huckfeldt and Sprague 1992). 


* For our chronology, we rely on The New York Times, The Washington Post, Phelps and Winternitz 
(1992), Brock (1993), and the Senate Committee on the Judiciary (1991). 
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Employment Opportunity Commission; and he had written a number of articles, made many speeches, 
made scores of controversial decisions at the EEOC, and participated in a small number of cases on the 
Court of Appeals. Immediately upon the President’s announcement of the nomination, a number of 
women’s rights and reproductive rights organizations (National Abortion Rights Action League, The 
Fund for a Feminist Majority, National Women’s Political Caucus, NOW, etc.) denounced Judge Thomas 
for perceived opposition to abortion, presumably based on his writing on natural rights; and some 
leaders in the black community expressed deep skepticism of his views on affirmative action, busing, 
and related issues of civil rights, ail based on Thomas’ record at the EEOC. 

Leaders of black organizations were in a bind (Pinderhughes 1992). Without a doubt, Judge 
Thomas did not see eye to eye with the leadership of the most prominent black interest groups. Still, 
no one thought President Bush would nominate a more acceptable black, or any black, if Judge Thomas 
failed to gain confirmation. Indeed, many leaders of black organizations pointed to Judge Thomas as 
quintessential evidence of the importance and success of affirmative action. During the second week 
of July, at the annual meeting of the NAACP, leaders and rank-and-file debated the merits of Judge 
Thomas’ nomination to the Court. Ultimately, the leadership decided to refrain from taking a position 
on Judge Thomas until a delegation met with him and researchers could prepare a comprehensive 
report. The National Urban League, which normally takes cues from the NAACP on judicial 
nominations, at its annual meeting refused to take a position on Judge Thomas. In at least one corner 
of the black community, leaders did not hesitate; ten days after President Bush announced the 
nomination, the Congressional Black Caucus decided to launch a "vigorous" effort to oppose Judge 
Thomas. 

Supporters of Judge Thomas, especially in the White House, emphasized the personal side of 
Judge Thomas and de-emphasized the staunch conservatism of the nominee--dubbed in some quarters 
the "Pinpoint" strategy, after Thomas’ birthplace in Pinpoint, Georgia. First, in emphasizing Thomas’ 
background, supporters would divide the liberal opposition and especially blacks. Polls showed support 
for Thomas among blacks, even though most disagreed with him on the issues. Second, supporters in 
the White House and organized interest groups would answer each and every charge the opponents 
made against Thomas, as soon as the charges and stories appeared. Allies of the nomination made good 
use of many black leaders in the South positively disposed toward the nomination; and a bevy of 
smaller, less visible black interest groups endorsed Judge Thomas. Third, early in July, conservatives 
outside the government began to assemble a large coalition of conservative interest groups to take action 
in support of Thomas and to blunt the impact of the anticipated drumbeat of announcements by a 
diverse set of large and visible liberal interest groups against the nomination. Fourth, during the 
hearings, Judge Thomas would attempt to deflect as much criticism of the nominee’s record and 
pronouncements by refusing to make ideological commitments or firm statements about particular cases 
in response to questions from the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

Throughout the month of July, the titans of the civil rights movement hesitated. Then, on the 
last day of July, the boards of the NAACP and the AFL-CIO made a public and coordinated 
announcement of their decisions to fight the nomination. The size and distribution of the memberships 
of the two organizations, and the financial wherewithal of organized labor, suggested the possibility of 
formidable opposition to Judge Thomas. 

During the fight over Judge Bork, the largest and most potent organizations declared very early 
and moved into action; for the Thomas nomination, most of these organizations hesitated and then did 
not generate nearly as much activity, either in Washington or at the grass-roots. The Leadership 
Conference, in announcing the "consensus" among its members to oppose Judge Thomas, took note of 
several dissenters: the Anti-Defamation League, U.S. Catholic Conference, American Jewish Committee, 
Jewish War Veterans, and the National Urban League. Opponents of Thomas failed to purchase 
advertisements against Thomas, generated little or no direct mail, and did not execute telephone banks; 
the Alliance for Justice and Leadership Conference hired a few grassroots organizers in six or seven 
critical states, but little came of this attempt at a Bork-like campaign. 
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Figure 1, based on a simple count of the number of stories each, illustrates the ebb and flow of 
coverage of the Thomas nomination in four major newspapers--the New York Times, Los Angeles Times, 
Atlanta Journal-Constitution, and Washington Post. We see an initial burst of coverage in response to the 
nomination, after which attention drops rapidly by the third week of July; and then, in August, this set 
of newspapers printed few stories on Thomas.’ “By the time [the opposition] got together for their first 
meeting, a full week after the nomination, public attention had moved on to other matters, and an 
admiring view of Thomas’ life was hardening in the public’s mind” (Phelps and Winternitz 1992, 25). 
And, since Thurgood Marshall was the last unabashed liberal on the Court, many members of the Senate 
and activists in organized interest groups saw the fight against Thomas as a hopeless case. 

Hearings on the nomination in the Senate Judiciary Committee began on September 10th. 
Naturally, as Figure 1 illustrates, the media’s attention to the nomination picked up in anticipation of 
the hearings and rose dramatically during the testimony of the nominee and supporters and opponents 
over the two weeks. Judge Thomas testified for three days, repeatedly invoking the compelling image 
of his boyhood poverty and impressive lifetime of striving and taking pains to avoid clear stands on any 
controversial issues. Democrats on the Committee, as well as Senator Specter, repeatedly and without 
much success pressed Judge Thomas for hints about his views on a variety of critical issues. He refused 
to answer questions about abortion, although he did recognize a constitutional protection of privacy. 
On issues such as stare decisis, separation of church and state, equal protection, affirmative action, the 
proper balance for the Court to strike between the executive and legislature in statutory construction--all 
matters on which Judge Thomas or Chairman Thomas had made provacative statements--the nominee 
offered soothing remarks and sought to establish himself as a reasonable person, one who had not cast 
his views in cement. 

Indeed, the stark contrast between Thomas on paper and in speeches and Thomas the nominee 
for the Supreme Court became an issue during the initial set of hearings. Senator Heflin of Alabama 
raised the spectre of "confirmation conversion," strategic adjustment of one’s controversial views to 
please critical members of the Judiciary Committee. On September 17th, 19th, and 20th, the usual and 
predictable panels of individuals and representatives of interest groups came before the Committee. 
Overall, after six days of hearings, Judge Thomas, in the views of most commentators, had not 
persuaded the skeptical, but he had not alienated enough people to face defeat on the floor of the 
Senate. On September 27th, the Judiciary Committee split 7-7 on the nomination and voted 13-1 to send 
it to the floor of the Senate. Nevertheless, by the first week of October, more than a dozen Democrats 
had announced in favor of Thomas and confirmation seemed assured. 

Then, on October 5th, as the nomination seemed secure and after months of activity behind the 
scenes, Anita Hill’s accusations against Clarence Thomas came into the public domain. And, 
accordingly, as Figure 1 indicates, coverage of the nomination skyrocketed, far beyond the amount of 
attention given the first hearings and more than twice the amount devoted to the critical stage of the 
Bork nomination in 1987. Leaders of the Senate, together with supporters of Thomas, sought to go 
ahead with the scheduled vote on October 8th, but a hue and cry from a number of quarters and the 
distinct possibility of defeat persuaded them to delay the vote until October 15th and to schedule a 
second set of hearings to permit Judge Thomas, Professor Hill, and supporting witnesses testify in the 
Judiciary Committee. 

On Friday, October 11th, Judge Thomas appeared first to deny the charges, after which Professor 
Hill testified for seven hours, in graphic detail, about the sexual harassment to which the nominee had 


* The Washington Post and New York Times printed far more stories and editorial pieces about Judge 
Thomas and the nomination than did either the Los Angeles Times or the Atlanta Journal-Constitution, but 
the flow of stories across the weeks of the campaign tracks amazingly well. The intercorrelations among 
the coverage by the newspapers ranges from .97 to .99. Put another way, the intercept is higher for the 
first two newspapers; the slope is about the same. 
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subjected her. Judge Thomas returned on Friday evening and Saturday to reiterate in thunderous tones 
his denial of the charges and to accuse the Senate of engaging in a the modern equivalent of a lynching. 
Thus, by late in the afternoon of the 12th, members of the public had heard the charges and rebuttals, 
from the principals, over and over again. On Sunday, October 13th, the Committee heard from four 
witnesses who corroborated Professor Hill’s story; and from a panel of women who had worked closely 
at the EEO, none of whom had suffered harassment or had heard of any. Testimony from the 
supporters of Thomas dragged on after midnight, and so the Committee finally decided to stop. Tens 
of millions of citizens watched substantial portions of the hearings during the weekend. Well over 
eighty percent of the respondents to the CBS News/New York Times Poll claimed to have watched all or 
much of the hearings, an astounding proportion for a political event and enormous even if we discount 
for social approval. 


IV. TOWARD A MODEL OF PUBLIC OPINION ON SUPREME COURT CONFIRMATIONS 


To account for public opinion on the nomination, we must develop models of activation and of 
the direction of sentiment toward the confirmation of Judge Thomas. Here we shall discuss in some 
detail the rationales behind the models and independent variables. Three general classes of effects or 
political forces deserve an accounting in explaining both the activation and the direction of public 
attitudes toward Judge Thomas. The first, general political orientations, describes partisanship, political 
ideology, and presidential approval. Political issues, the second category, encompasses attitudes toward 


abortion and preferential hiring for African Americans. In the third, group mobilization, we recognize the 
potential for special attention to the Thomas nomination by blacks and women given the characteristics 
of the nominee and the nature of controversy animating the battle over his confirmation. Last but not 
least, we consider the potential effects of political sophistication on the activation of opinion. 

Political Orientations and Approval of the President. The work of the Columbia group has its 
heritage in sociology, so it is no wonder that their explanations of opinion stability and predictability are 
rooted in ties between citizens and groups. Of course, even Lazarsfeld and associates fully recognized 
the important role of deeply held, stable political orientations in the formation of choices (see Finkel 
1993, 4-5). No orientation in American politics is more powerful and enduring than partisan 
identification. Thus, we include measures of partisanship in both the models of activation of opinion 
and of public sentiment toward the nomination, In the model of activation, the measure indicates 
intensity, reflecting the possibility that more extreme partisans are among the first mobilized by the 
partisan clash of a Republican’s appointee and hostile Democrats in the Senate. In our model of 
sentiment toward the nomination, we include a measure of the direction and intensity of partisan 
attachment. The more loyal and attached to the Republican Party is a citizen, the more likely he or she 
is to favor the confirmation of Judge Thomas. Courts and judges work hard to portray a public image 
of themselves as "neutral," above partisan politics, but significant portions of the public understand the 
inevitable links between the legal system--particularly on an institution such as the Supreme Court--and 
the political parties. Thus, for example, several scholars have reported strong relationships between 
partisan identification and support for the Supreme Court as an institution and even stronger for its 
decisions (Murphy and Tanenhaus 1968, 1990; Murphy et al. 1973; see Caldeira 1991). During the 
heyday of the Warren Court, Democrats evaluated the Supreme Court much more positively than did 
Republicans. 

Quite apart from partisan identification, and perhaps more immediate in a causal sense than 
partisan identification, citizens’ views of the performance of the incumbent president may play an 
integral role in the decisional calculus of individuals. For those who hold strong feelings toward the 
administration, the fact that a nominee to the Court is the president’s choice may be the only piece of 
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information needed for the derivation of an orientation toward confirmation. For those who do not 
follow politics but who do think well or poorly of the chief executive, an inference from his or her view 
of the president may serve as a short-cut, a heuristic tool. Thus, we have specified the traditional, two- 
category measure of presidential approval in our model of sentiment toward the confirmation. Only a 
few people fail to report approval or disapproval of the president, so, unlike intensity of partisanship, 
the intensity of evaluation of the incumbent provides no purchase on activation. For the link between 
the public stature of the president and public attitudes toward the Court, we have a substantial store 
of evidence. In cross-sectional and longitudinal designs, public support for the Court is associated with 
public approval of the chief executive (Caldeira 1991). This makes a good deal of sense. For, after all, 
the president nominates, and the Senate usually confirms, members of the Court; the administration, 
through the Solicitor General, has a special relationship with the high bench; and, not least of all, 
scholars and commentators often refer to the Court by the name of the president who has nominated 
the bulk of the justices. 

Finally, in the realm of political orientations, we consider the ideological underpinnings of 
support for or opposition to confirmation. Participants and commentators ordinarily use ideological 
labels in public, political discourse about the Supreme Court to a degree greater than any other in 
characterizing potential appointees, but also in describing the political bent of the Court itself and how 
particular nominees may affect the balance. And, no matter how many times insiders brand these labels 
as lacking in subtlety, just about everyone ultimately falls back on them. Because citizens may consider 
both the ideological characterization of the nominee as well as the nominee’s likely effect on the 
ideological output of the Court, the potential exists for citizens’ ideological sentiments to enter the 
calculus on confirmation in an intransitive manner. That is, a citizen may well take into account whether 
the nominee will push the Court too far in one direction or another. We wish, as a result, simultaneous- 
ly to allow for two different kinds of ideologically-based decision-making in both the models of activation 
and of sentiment. 

The first we operationalize with a simple measure of political ideology, separating respondents 
into three categories--conservative, moderate, and liberal. The second measure consists of two categories 
of our respondents’ views regarding Thomas’ likely effect on the ideological balance of the Court--too 
liberal or too conservative (1) or about the same. For the model of activation, we include ideological 
intensity and Judge Thomas’ anticipated impact on the Court. Those who have intense ideological 
commitments or who think Thomas will push the Court toward one extreme or another will develop an 
opinion at a faster pace than will others. For the model of sentiment, we include the standard measure 
of political ideology and the indicator of Thomas’ potential effect. Conservatives ought to favor Thomas 
more than do liberals, and those who see him as a force for change in either extreme will be more likely 
to oppose his nomination. Here, once again, prior research on the relationship between the public and 
the Supreme Court demonstrates the importance of ideological considerations in citizens’ evaluation of 
the justices and the high bench as an institution. For example, during the years of Earl Warren’s chief 
justiceship, political liberals consistently gave the Supreme Court substantially higher marks than did 
political conservatives. This connection between the ideological stance of members of the mass public 
and attitudes toward the current Court has held up in survey after survey, especially among the more 
politically sophisticated (see Murphy et al. 1973; Caldeira and Gibson 1992; Tanenhaus and Murphy 
1981). 

Political Issues. The sentiment of citizens toward the confirmation, as well as the activation of 
an opinion, may also stem from concerns about particular issues. Needless to say, the precise issue-basis 
of opinion is certain to vary to some degree from nomination to nomination as a result of (1) the 
nominee’s background and the nature of the divisive issues on which he or she has a record, and (2) 
the nature and divisiveness of the issues of current import to the calendar of the Court which are at once 
atop the national consciousness. We include in the models our respondents’ orientations toward two 
separate important and salient issues, chosen with these thoughts in mind. The first, abortion, is clearly 
an issue of current import, and one on which Thomas’ murky views received early and clear attention 
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from liberal women’s organizations as a result.° In the equation for activation, we divide the measure 
of attitudes toward abortion into two categories, those who feel abortion should be permitted with 
restrictions versus those who feel it should be either universally available or unavailable. This measure 
taps intensity of opinion on the issue of abortion. Those who held an intense view on abortion should 
have formed an opinion about Judge Thomas more quickly than did others. We include the unfolded, 
three-category measure of opinion abortion as an explanatory variable in the equation for sentiment 
toward confirmation of Judge Thomas. Those who favored severe restrictions on abortion should have 
favored Judge Thomas more than did others. 

For many of the sarne reasons, we chose feelings toward preferential hiring for African 
Americans as our second issue. Affirmative action is another issue with which the nominee was 
identified early and clearly, though perhaps less because of its contemporary relevance on the calendar 
of the Court than as a result of Thomas’ work as Chairman of the EEOC. Indeed, because of his 
outspokeness as a critic of preferential hiring and quotas while serving as head of the Equal Opportunity 
Employment Commission, Thomas found himself on the firing line of the press and hostile senators very 
early in the nomination--and certainly before questions of sexual harassment burst onto the scene. And, 
of course, Judge Thomas, as a law student, benefitted from some of the earliest efforts at affirmative 
action, so his opposition to many forms of racial preference made the issue a particularly salient one. 
Our measure, which appears only in the equation for sentiment toward confirmation, is a three- 
cateogory scale, separating "yes," "depends,” and "no" answers to a question asking whether 
respondents favor preferential hiring for blacks. 

Group Mobilization. Both in the processes of activation, and, after activation, rallies for and 
against confirmation, we expect group-related differences in opinion to appear in some demographic 
categories as a result of the special characteristics of the nominee and issues raised in the battle over the 
nomination (on black politics, see Tate 1993; Sigelman and Welch 1991; Gurin et al. 1989). In the case 
of the Thomas nomination, we look for those issues and considerations on which reactions to the 
nominee might well divide along the lines of gender and race. Judge Thomas’ role as the second 
African-American nominated to the Court, heir to the seat held by the legendary Thurgood Marshall, 
held clear potential for differential reactions along racial lines. And, of course, Anita Hill’s allegations 
brought questions of gender to the forefront. In light of Judge Thomas’ role as a principal in what 
would become the most widely publicized accusation of sexual harassment in American history, we have 
good reason to look for the special involvement in and concern about the nomination among women. 

Nevertheless, the precise strategy for specifying the potential for these effects is somewhat less 
straightforward. For example, as we saw in Section III, despite the historic circumstances surrounding 
the nomination, African-American leaders took a skeptical view of the nomination from the outset 
(Sigelman and Todd 1992). Then, too, as we noted earlier, Thomas’ views on preferential hiring, as well 
as the benefits he received from affirmative action, diffused widely among the public. We suppose the 
result is cross-pressure--generally higher favorability among blacks toward the nomination, but less 
among black liberals than among black conservatives. The most straightforward form of testing this 
relationship is multiplicative. Thus, in the equation for confirmation, we include a dummy variable for 
race as well as a product term reflecting the multiplication of race and the indicator of political ideology. 
In the selection equation, in addition to a dummy for race, we also include a measure of the importance 
respondents placed on Marshall’s replacement being an African American. Blacks and those who 
attributed importance to a black replacement for Justice Marshall should have acquired an opinion, 
become activated, more quickly than others. 


* Citizens make a connection between the issue of abortion and the Supreme Court. Thus, for 
example, in a study of Americans in 1987, Caldeira and Gibson (1992) found a strong relationship 
between attitudes toward abortion and support for the Supreme Court. On the Supreme Court's abilitiy 
to change people’s minds about abortion, see Franklin and Kosaki (1989). 
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The effect of gender is equally multi-faceted, and again, we have no clear assurances a dummy 
alone will capture the special concerns women may have had after the emergence and subsequent high 
profile of sexual harassment. Accordingly, in the equation for confirmation, we include a dummy not 
only for gender but also for respondents who reported experience with sexual harassment in the 
workplace. In a sense, this measure of experience with sexual harassment is itself an interactive term-- 
somewhat like ideology x race, since only women answered this item. We suppose this variable should 
go some distance in separating those women with heightened concern about Thomas’ confirmation as 
a result of the allegations of sexual harassment from those who grounded their opinion elsewhere, a 
necessary move for us given the relatively substantial support Thomas enjoyed among women in spite 
of the controversy. For those who had experienced sexual harassment in the workplace, the controversy 
over Anita Hill’s accusations might have made the impact of this nomination very real and no longer 
something of theoretical importance. In the selection equation, in addition to dummies for gender and 
experience with sexual harassment for women, we include for men a comparable indicator for sexual 
harassment. We separate men who report having done or said things in the workplace women might 
well have perceived as sexual harassment from other men. This indicator presumably isolates a set of 
men who have good reason for concern about the issue. Any experience with this highly-charged issue 
may have activated opinions about the Thomas nomination among those who otherwise had little reason 
for holding an opinion. 

Political Sophistication. Of special concern in the selection equation are the differences in the 
probability of holding an opinion that stem from respondent inequalities which have little or nothing 
to do with either political orientations or issues but flow instead from differences in cognitive ability and 
the subsequent motivation to bring that ability to bear on deriving opinions about the Court and its 
personnel. These two characteristics--ability and motivation--are central concepts in prevalent theories 
of political sophistication, the pivotal political/psychological characteristic Converse (1964) first outlined 
three decades ago. Luskin’s (1990) recent treatment outlines and demonstrates the critical role of 
motivation and ability in explaining differences in sophistication; and we take guidance, as well as 
liberties, in measurement and specification from his results (see also Luskin 1986). 

Motivation shows up in interest--in our case, not only general interest in politics, but also, and 
especially, in matters related to the Court. Unfortunately, the series of surveys from which we take our 
data included no direct measures of general political interest. Nevertheless, we have chosen two 
reasonably good indicators of political interest and motivation for inclusion in the selection equation. 
We suppose the first--whether or not the respondent has registered to vote--reflects general political 
interest. Similarly, because age is a correlate of political interest (see Luskin 1990), we include it as well. 

Quite apart from motivational differences, citizens do not possess equal endowments of ability. 
Under ideal circumstances, we would have a lengthy series of items on which we could assess the 
amount of information about politics among our respondents (e.g., Zaller 1990, 1992). Alas, we have 
to settle for two different measures, the second of which in some respects is superior to scales of political 
information. The first indicator is educational attainment, scaled in years of school. For our second 
indicator, we have chosen a measure at the union of ability and motivation--particularly motivation to 
follow the Court. This variable--recognition of Thurgood Marshall--turns out, as expected, to be an 
important early indicator of whether or not respondents had an opinion on the nomination. Recognition 
of Justice Marshall probably picks up some who follow the Court with care, some for whom the 
Marshall's race is salient, and some who fall into both camps. Finally, we include a term for the 
interaction between the dummy for race and recognition of Justice Marshall. For blacks, then, 
recognition of Justice Marshall would carry less weight in the process of activation. Knowledge of 
Marshall among African Americans might be less firmly associated with motivation to follow the 
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Supreme Court and related matters than with Marshall’s special significance.’ 


V. THE DATA AND ISSUES OF ESTIMATION 


Our data come from a series of four surveys on the nomination of Clarence Thomas sponsored 
by CBS News and The New York Times in Summer and Fall of 1991. On September 3-5, CBS News/The 
Times interviewed 1519 respondents about views of Thomas and the nomination, the ideological status 
of the Court, the President’s motivations for making the nomination, appropriate criteria for the Senate 
in evaluating a nominee, whether endorsements by interest groups should matter, abortion, affirmative 
action, welfare, approval of Bush, discrimination against blacks and women, partisanship, ideological 
position, and the usual array of demographic attributes. Then, on October 9th, CBS News/The Times 
went back to one third (N = 512) of the initial respondents to ask once again about Judge Thomas and 
the nomination; perceptions of the truth of Anita Hill’s charges; and whether the Senate should have 
delayed the vote on Judge Thomas, had taken the charges seriously, and should reject the nomination 
if the charges prove true. The pollsters asked females about experience with sexual harassment in the 
workplace; and men, about behavior women might have interpreted as sexual harassment. On October 
13th, CBS News/The Times asked a second subset of the initial sample (N = 501) about approval and 
confirmation of Thomas, opinion on Hill, viewing of the hearings, fairness of the proceedings, and the 
veracity of the testimony Hill and Thomas provided. Finally, on October 14th, a third subset from the 
initial survey (N = 497) were contacted and asked again about the confirmation of Thomas; and 
whether, if the charges are in doubt, the Senate should still confirm Judge Thomas. 

The design of this study affords a number of analytic opportunities. It consists of four cross- 
sections, three two-wave panels, and one three wave-panel. CBS News/The Times split the original 
sample of 1519 into two separate "panel samples." For the interviews conducted on October 9th, the 
512 respondents come from the first panel of about 750. For the interviews on October 13th, the 501 
respondents come from the second panel. Then, on October 14th, CBS News/The Times reused the first 
panel and re-contacted 497, some of whom had been re-interviewed for the survey on October 9th. 
From the cross-sections, we have a total of 3029 respondents; and 394 from the three-wave panel. 

The three-wave panel might provide the leverage needed for specifying and estimating a mode! 
of individual-level change of opinions, but this design would confound our efforts to study the activation 
of opinion and the ebb and flow in explanatory bases of activated opinion during the campaign. We 
require two features in our design. 

First, we pool the cross-sectional results from the four surveys in order to gain maximum 
leverage on questions related to changes in relationships. Thus, we include dummies for time as well 
as “slope dummies"--products of the substantive explanatory variables and the time--in each of the 
models using the pooled data. For every substantive right-hand-side variable in a model, we have three 
additional terms--product terms--associated with the substantive variable. This is a relatively common 
strategy employed in testing the equivalence (or lack thereof) of regression coefficients in a variety of 
circumstances. The alternative--estimating a separate equation for each cross-section--is greatly inferior, 
for unlike our strategy, which permits direct comparisons of how the bases of support for Thomas 
shifted over time, the coefficients in separate regressions can be compared only informally. 

Second, we design the model in a manner that reflects our hope to give separate attention to 
processes of activation versus those that determine already-activated opinion while at the same time 


” On the special relationship between blacks and the Supreme Court, see Sigelman (1979) and Gibson 
and Caldeira (1992). 
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recognizing the cohesiveness of the two concepts. In each wave of interviewing, respondents were 
asked whether they favored Thomas’ confirmation, opposed confirmation, or "couldn’t say." Using 
these observations, we wish to model both activation--the property of opinion-holding--and sentiment 
toward the confirmation--the property among opinion-holders of being for or against the nomination. 
Accordingly, we imagine the generation of a binary variable--favoring confirmation (1) versus not 
favoring confirmation (0)--which is, in theory, the product of two (also binary), sequentially determined 
variables, opinion-holding (first) and opinion on the confirmation (second). This addendum to the 
design permits us to model and explore the process of activation explicitly. It also helps us to avoid 
potentially incorrect inferences about shifts over-time in the relevance of variables explaining sentiment 
toward the confirmation among those who are already committed. Indeed, because the bases of 
opinion-holding and sentiment toward confirmation among those who hold an opinion are not entirely 
fungible, employing the pooling ("stacked") design with slope dummies and then modeling a single, 
three-category variable (favor, can’t say, oppose) produces results which are quite misleading (Heckman 
1974, 1979; Kenny et al. 1979). 

Statisticians often refer to the phenomenon we describe here as "selection bias," a catch-all 
phrase referring to the untoward effects on properties of estimators when data are nonrandomly selected 
(see Maddala 1983; for examples see Achen 1987; King 1989). And, in fact, the extra equation we must 
estimate is indeed a "selection" equation. We are comfortable with this analogy--indeed, we embrace 
it--but we also wish to point out that we fully intend to treat the existence and estimation of a selection 
equation as a substantive matter, as well as a matter of proper design, in addition to and quite apart 
from statistical implications. That is, we view the estimation of the selection model as a means of 
specifying and studying activation, in the Columbia team’s sense of the word; the coupling of the 
selection and basic equations provides for us a means of coupling the concepts of activation and opinion- 
holding. 

We obtain estimates for the model with two equations using a full information maximum 
likelihood estimator adapted by Green (1992) from the strategy developed by Abowd and Farber (1982) 
in their study of selection effects on the union status of workers. The optimization algorithm is Greene’s 
version of the Davidson, Fletcher, and Powell method (Fletcher 1980). The model is of the bivariate 
probit variety, and thus presumes the data are generated from a bivariate standard normal cumulative 
density function, where the errors in the two equations are assumed to be uncorrelated. The likelihood 
function, derivatives, and other technical details appear in Green (1992, 471-72).° 


* Two potential complications with which we have not yet fully dispensed stem from assumptions 
about the disturbances in the two-equation model. Specifically, the estimator for the simultaneous 
equations assumes that the errors in the model are independent with constant variance. And, given the 
panels built into the data--which affect at least potentially about 13 percent of the off-diagonal cells in 
the sigma matrix--as well as our pooling, over time, of otherwise independent cross-sections, we have 
cause for alarm on both counts. Fortunately, in attempting to gauge the potential of these problems to 
alter our results, we have found reassuring evidence at every turn. First, estimating the equations 
separately and freeing the disturbance variance to vary over the cross-sections, we find no appreciable 
difference between these results and those we derive in estimating the equations separately with no such 
allowance. Second, again estimating the equations separately but also isolating on respondents to the 
panel and employing Butler and Moffitt’s (1982) random effects model (which permits correlations in 
disturbances), we again find results very similar to those without such allowances. 
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VI. THE RESULTS 


Prefatory to more complicated analyses, it is useful to consult the frequencies of our dependent 
variable over the course of the campaign. Table 1 presents these results. On September 5th, the week 
prior to the first set of hearings, more than sixty percent of the public remained undecided about the 
nomination of Judge Thomas. The degree of indecision at this stage closely resembles the public’s in 
the Bork campaign of 1987 (Caldeira 1992). Of those who did offer an opinion, two thirds favored and 
one third opposed Judge Thomas. On October 9th, several days after Anita Hill’s charges became 
public, more than sixty percent held a firm opinion about Judge Thomas. The opposition to Judge 
Thomas had grown at a somewhat sharper rate than support, but a ratio of nearly two to one in support 
to opposition held fairly steady. We see, on October 13th, the evening of the final day of the second 
set of hearings, some indication of movement toward Judge Thomas; and indecision continued to 
decrease. Finally, on October 14th, after a day in which to assimilate all of the new information, public 
opinion clearly broke in favor of Thomas. Nearly eighty percent held an opinion on the nomination; 
and, of these respondents, about 75 percent favored Judge Thomas. Over the course of the campaign, 
then, knowledge about the Thomas nomination grew substantially; and sentiment shifted in his favor, 
especially toward the end.’ 

Resuits for our model of activation appear in Table 2. We will, of course, report on tests of 
significance for our coefficients, but we will also pursue theoretically interesting patterns even if results 
are not as secure as one might like. 

Two broad patterns in this table strikes as particularly significant. First, as we proposed, 
respondents did not form opinions at an equal rate across categories of political orientation and opinion 
on issues, demographic segments, and levels of political sophistication. Those who formed an opinion 
differed in measureable ways from those who did not; and, in a number of cases, the impact of our 
independent variables changed. There is, in other words, a "selection bias" in holding an opinion on 
the Thomas nomination. Second, despite the extraordinary sequence of events, we see a surprisingly 
predictable and intuitively plausible set of results for the basic model of activation. As one would 
anticipate, the better-informed and more highly-motivated citizens were the first to decide about Judge 
Thomas. Those with less skill and motivation weighed in with their views later in the campaign, as 
information became more readily available--or, to put it another way, information became cheaper. 

Intensity of partisanship became more important over the course of the nomination, beginning 
at a negative value indistinguishable from zero, staying near zero in the second and third waves, but 
moving upward all along. Then, in the survey on October 14th, the coefficient for partisan intensity 
increased in a statistically significant fashion. Initially, intense partisans were no more likely than others 
to form an opinion of Thomas, but evidence of a connection between partisan intensity and activation 
grew as the campaign progressed. From the early days of the battle, Thomas had picked up a number 
of moderate and conservative Democrats in the Senate, so the the partisan tenor so characteristic of the 
fight over Bork was much more muted. Only in the final days of the second hearings did the matter 


* Naturally, the results for the panel show a good deal of movement across the period of the 
campaign. From the first wave in September to October 9th, 13th, and 14th, we observe correlations, 
respectively, of .49, .36, and .37. Interestingly, across two of the later waves--October 9th and October 
14th--at precisely the point at which we would anticipate movement, we observe a correlation of .62. 
Since we have opted for a strategy of pooling cross-sections in this paper, we do not explore the results 
for the panel any further. 


” The log-likelihood for the simultaneous equations is -2122.44, significant at .000 or better. We have 
2890 valid cases in this set of estimates. 
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become an unmistakably partisan issue. 

From the outset, ideological intensity produced higher rates of activation. The coefficients in 
subsequent waves bounce around a little in inconsistent directions and then settle down, but in only one 
case do we see a coefficient different from zero. Thus, the effect of ideological intensity remained 
constant over the campaign. For the anticipated effect of Thomas on the ideological balance of the 
Court, we find a similar pattern: a strong, positive impact from the beginning and no evidence of 
significant change. Those who predicted a marked ideological shift on the Court from Thomas’ presence 
were much more likely to develop an opinion than those who foresaw little or no difference or could 
not or did not make a prediction. None of the coefficients in later waves is statistically secure, but the 
signs do indicate some waning in the impact of the perceived ideological effect of Thomas. 

Despite the salience of reproductive rights in this nomination, none of the coefficients for the 
intensity of opinion on abortion reaches even the most lenient standard of statistical significance. The 
failure of intensity on this issue to produce much is something of a puzzle, in light of the extraordinary 
emphasis on abortion from the first day of the nomination. Perhaps Judge Thomas’ scant public record 
on the issue and marked evasiveness in responding to questions about it contributed to the lack of 
mobilization in response to intensity of feeling about abortion. 

Race did not have a linear effect on activation. We emphasize linear, for, as we shall see, race 
did play an important role in activation. Over the four surveys, the coefficient for race moves up and 
down, but none is secure and the pattern is not consistent. So, although this nomination evoked racial 
themes as no other before, blacks were no more likely than whites to develop an opinion on the Thomas 
nomination. Those who thought it important to have a black on the Court evinced a higher probability 
of holding an opinion on the nomination. It held steady but then the coefficients in the last two waves 
trended downward. Our tests of significance, however, indicate no significant changes in the 
relationship between activation and the importance of a black appointment. 

Gender made a big difference in activation. Initially, women were much less likely than men 
to hold an opinion;" but, after Anita Hill’s accusations broke into public light, the rate of opinion- 
holding among women more closely resembled the proportion among men. Despite an aggressive 
campaign against Thomas prior to the first hearings, liberal women’s groups apparently made little 
headway in activating the rank-and-file of women. In a sense, it took the controversy over sexual 
harassment and the attendant publicity to overcome the substantial informational and motivational 
disadvantage of women. 

Personal experience with sexual harassment did not activate women on the Thomas nomination. 
The notion of personal experience raising the salience of a political issue strikes as an attractive one, but, 
at least in this context and with this measure, we see no evidence of an effect. Perhaps the item casts 
the net for sexual harassment too broadly; it does not provide any indication of the seriousness and 
duration of the episode. Presumably, women who suffered a severe or lengthy harassment would have 
a stronger motivation than others to pay attention to the Thomas nomination. For men who confess an 
episode in which a women might have regarded words or actions as harassment, none of the coefficients 
approaches statistical significance. Nevertheless, after the scandal broke, the coefficients to move 
upward, consistent with a connection between personal experience and activation. 

Years of age works precisely as we anticipated: initially, the older the respondent, the more 
likely he or she is to hold an opinion on Thomas. In later waves, the coefficients are negative, althought 
insecure; and it appears as though the avalanche of cheap information decreases the effect of age. 

Registration, which monitors motivation and ability, produces very strong and crisp results. At 
the outset, respondents who had registered to vote formed an opinion of Thomas at a much, much 
higher rate than did others. Registrants are, of course, a diverse group in skill and motivation; and yet 
the comparison between them and non-registrants is stark enough to purchase a great deal in our 


™ One of us found precisely this result in the Bork nomination (Caldeira 1992). 
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equation for activation. In the second and third waves, the advantages of registrants largely evaporated, 
as the mass media flooded the airways with cheap information. Then, in the last wave, there is no 
difference in activation between registrants and non-registrants. 

Educational attainment, which usually carries much weight in accounts of political interest and 
attention, yields little here. No doubt the presence of registration and recognition of Marshall in the 
selection equation washes out the anticipated effect of education. 

Recognition of Marshall, another of our indicators of motivation and ability, performs remarkably 
well. Those who had an opinion of Justice Marshall had a much higher probability of holding an 
opinion on the Thomas nomination. This is a set of people who, for various reasons, attends to the 
Court and its personnel. We see, in subsequent waves, a sharp decline in the effect of recognition of 
Marshall on activation. Even in the last wave, after days of televised hearings, those who recognized 
Thurgood Marshall continued to hold an opinion at a higher rate than others. Recognition of Justice 
Marshall works somewhat differently among blacks. The multiplicative term between race and 
recognition is significant and negative in the first wave, indicating a flatter slope for recognition of 
Marshall among black respondents. That is, for blacks, knowing Marshall did make as much of a 
difference in activation as it did among whites. It was “easier” for black respondents to recognize 
Marshall. 

Results for sentiment toward the nomination, the second of our simultaneously-estimated 
equations, appear in Table 3. Here, the overall pattern of coefficients presents a picture of striking 
stability. The conventional forces of political orientations and commitments took hold at the outset and, 
with some interesting exceptions, carried through to the end. In this specification at least, gender and 
race do not pack the clout one would expect from accounts in the popular press. 

Partisan identification shaped sentiment toward the nomination of Judge Thomas early, and it 
performed more or less steadily throughout the campaign. Citizens attached to the Republican Party 
demonstrated a markedly greater proclivity than Democrats to favor Judge Thomas. Thus, as we 
proposed in Section IV, nominations to the Court, even in the presence of substantial cross-pressure, 
are partisan events, evoking partisan symbols and sentiments. Political ideology is also important from 
the outset, although we see some lessening of its effect in the final wave (b = -0.21). We attribute this 
dip in political ideology at the end to the general and widespread movement to Thomas on the final day 
of polling. Despite the so-called "Pinpoint strategy” designed to mute ideological thinking, Judge 
Thomas’s staunch conservatism registered clearly in the public mind. Liberals took a dimmer view of 
Judge Thomas than did conservatives. The expected ideological effect of Judge Thomas on the Court 
is strongly negative; but toward the end, the force of this variable seems to diminish. Quite apart from 
ideological self-placement, those who expected Judge Thomas to move the Court in an extreme liberal 
or conservative direction were much less likely than others to support his confirmation. 

Approval of President Bush initially influenced attitudes toward Thomas; a citizen who approved 
of the chief executive, other things equal, supported the nomination; and this relationship is strong and 
secure. In subsequent readings, presidential approval makes less and less difference, but it never 
reaches zero. That is, even on October 14th, one’s perception of President Bush still colored one’s 
sentiment toward the nomination. Opinion on abortion had a mild effect from the beginning. The size 
and trend of coefficients, none of which brings the effect down to zero, suggest some fading in the 
influence of abortion. This pattern makes sense; after Hill’s accusation, other issues took a backseat. 
Over the course of the first three waves, stands on racial preferences in hiring did not affect sentiment 
toward the nomination. In the final wave, it seems to have come into play: opponents of racial 
preferences favored Judge Thomas. 

From the beginning, blacks were slightly more positive than whites toward the Thomas 
nomination, although not significantly so. In the last two waves, support for Thomas among blacks 
increased in a linear trend, ending in a full-scale rally on the evening of October 14th. To a substantial 
extent, race muted the impact of ideological self-placement. Initially, race did not shape the influence 
of ideology on sentiment to Thomas. Then, in the polls conducted after the airing of Hill’s accusations, 
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the signs of the multiplicative term race and ideology are consistently negative, and the coefficient for 
October 9th is clearly significant. Black liberals were less likely than white liberals to oppose Judge 
Thomas; and white conservatives more disposed than black conservatives in favor of nomination. Of 
course, not many black conservatives show up in the data, so the main point here is the cross-pressuring 
of black liberals. 

Gender does not seem to have played much of a role in shaping attitudes toward the 
nomination. Nothing consistent emerges in the first three waves. On the 14th of October, the 
coefficient is negative, as we would anticipate, although not secure. Now, in the case of women’s 
experience with sexual harassment, none of the coefficients is significant, but the size and trend comport 
with theoretical expectations. Did gender make no difference in sentiment toward the Thomas 
nomination? We would not go so far; there are tantalizing bits of evidence--a trend here, a series of 
consistent signs--in favor of gender as an influence. Still, given the ballyhoo during and after the 
nomination, the lack of sharp results for gender surprises us. Accordingly, we decided to probe this 
point in more detail. To focus more closely on any differences in gender, we estimated the models of 
activation and sentiment presented in Tables 2 and 3 for men and women separately. The results are 
complicated, but one finding does stand out pretty clearly: black women rallied for Judge Thomas at 
the end. Put another way, black women were, especially in the final wave, significantly more likely to 
support the nomination than white women. The multiplicative effect of gender and race shows up in 
the equation for sentiment toward the nomination, not in the model of activation. 


VII. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Did the campaign and events of the Thomas nomination sway members of the public in one 
direction or the other? This battle, especially Anita Hill’s allegations, clearly mobilized many citizens 
who would otherwise not have paid attention to a nomination to the Court. Thus, for examples, the 
politically disinterested and inattentive (i.e., non-registrants), the uninformed (i.e., those who did not 
recognize Thurgood Marshall), and women formed opinions at impressive rates after sexual harassment 
became an issue. Yet the picture in our model of sentiment seems familiar. Opinion on Judge Thomas, 
like so many other matters, turned on partisan identification, political ideology, and evaluations of the 
president who had nominated him. These forces, with exceptions here and there, carried through from 
early September through the last evening. For only one group--blacks--do we see a strong and 
statistically secure movement during the course of the campaign. So, in our view, the campaign--the 
flow of messages, information, and events--served to mobilize otherwise inattentive constituencies, but 
it did not yield the clear kind of movement one would anticipate based on the claims of critics and 
commentators on the "new style" of judicial campaigning. 


APPENDIX 


The wording of specific questions, other than those we mention in the text, is: 

Confirmation of Judge Thomas: What do you think right now? Should the Senate vote to confirm 
Clarence Thomas as a justice of the U. S. Supreme Court, or vote against Thomas, or can’t you say? 
(Should confirm, should not confirm, can’t say, dk/na.) 

Approval of Bush: Do you approve or disapprove of the way George Bush is handling his job as 
President? (Approve, disapprove, dk/na.) 
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Recognition of Marshall: 1s your opinion of Supreme Court justice Thurgood Marshall, favorable, 
not favorable, undecided, or haven’t you heard enough about Thurgood Marshall yet to have an 
opinion? (Favorable, not favorable, undecided, haven’t heard enough, refused. To create our indicator 
of recognition, we score 1 for those who had heard of him, 0 for those who "haven’t heard enough” or 
refused to respond.) 

Extremism of Judge Thomas: George Bush has nominated Clarence Thomas to be a new justice 
on the Supreme Court. If his appointment is confirmed by the Senate, do you think the Court will 
become more liberal, more conservative, or will there be no real change in the Court? (More liberal, 
more conservative, no change, dk/na. We scored those who said he would make it more liberal or more 
conservative 1, 0 for those who anticipated no change, did not know, or provided no answer.) 

Importance of black justice: Do you think it is important or not important that there always be at 
least one black person on the Supreme Court? (Important, not important, dk/na.) 

Affirmative action: Clarence Thomas has said he opposes most forms of affirmative action. Does 
that make you feel more favorable toward him, less favorable, or doesn’t that matter much to you? 
(More favorable, iess favorable, no matter, dk/na.) 

Abortion: Which of these comes closest to your view? Abortion should be generally available 
to those who want it, or abortion should be available but under stricter limits than it is now, or abortion 
should not be permitted? (Available to all, available but stricter, not permitted, dk/na. To create our 
measure of intensity of opinion on abortion, we scored as 1 those who said either "available to ail" or 
"not permitted"; the others, 0.) 

Registration: Some people are registered to vote and others are not. Are you registered to vote 
in the precinct or election district where you now live, or aren’t you? (Yes, no, dk/na.) 

Partisan identification: Generally speaking, do you usually consider yourself a Republican, a 
Democrat, an independent, or what? (Republican, Democrat, Independent, dk/na. IF an Independent 
or dk/na: Do you think of yourself as closer to the Republican Party or to the Democratic Party? 
[Republican, Democratic, dk/na. For our measure of intensity of partisanship, a respondent who initially 
identified as a Democrat or Republican received a 2; if, on prompting, he or she noted an attachment, 
a 1; and the others, 0.) 

Political ideology: How would you describe your views on most political matters? Generally, do 
you think of yourself as liberal, moderate, or conservative? (Liberal, moderate, conservative, dk/na. 
To tap ideological intensity, we fold liberals and conservatives together as 1; the others as 0.) 

Educational attainment: What was the last grade in school you completed? [Not a high school 
graduate, high school graduate, some college (trade or business), college graduate and beyond, refused. ] 

Age: How old are you? (Actual number of years in school.) 

Race: Are you white, black, or some other race? (White, black, other, refuse.) 

Sexual harassment for women: Sometimes at work women find themselves the object of sexual 
advances, propositions, or unwanted sexual discussions from men who supervise them or can affect 
their position at work. The advances sometimes involve physical contact and sometimes just involve 
sexual conversations. Has this ever happened to you? (Yes, no, dk/na.) 

Sexual harassment for men: Sometimes at work women say they are the object of sexual advances, 
propositions, or unwanted sexual discussions from men who supervise them or can affect their position 
at work. The advances sometimes involve physical contact and sometimes just involve sexual 
conversations. Do you think you might ever have done or said something that a woman might interpret 
this way, even if it was unintentional? (Yes, no, dk/na.) 
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Table 1 


Support for Confirmation of Judge Thomas, September 3-October 14, 1991 


September October 
3rd-5th 14th 


Senate should vote to confirm 


Senate should vote against Thomas 


Can’t say 


Don’t know/no answer 


N of sample 


21 

ee 25.9 39.7 43,1 59.6 
(394) (203) (216) (296) 

eS 12.1 21.9 20.8 18.9 
(183) (112) (104) (94) 

| 57.0 35.9 33.7 19.5 
(866) (184) (169) (97) 

| ee 05.0 02.5 02.4 02.0 
(76) (13) (12) (10) 

a 1519 512 501 497 
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Table 2 


Activation: Results from the Selection Equation 


Second 
Wave 


Partisan Intensity 
Ideological Intensity 
Thomas’ Ideological Effect 
on the Court 
Intensity of Opinion on Abortion 
Race~Black? 
Importance of Black on 
the Court 
Gender (Female) 
Experienced Harassment (Female) 
Accused of Harassment (Male) 
Respondent's Age 
Registered to Vote? 
Years of Education 


Recognition of Marshall 


Race x Recognition of Marshall 


0.13 
(0.08) 


0.14* 
(0.08) 


(0.08) 


0.02 
(0.08) 


0.02 
(0.14) 


0.15* 
(0.08) 


-0.40*** 
(0.10) 


0.10 
(0.12) 


0.03 

(0.12) 
0.04* 

(0.02) 


0.64*** 
(0.08) 


0.04 
(0.04) 


0.84*** 
(0.09) 


-0.38** 
(0.19) 


0.06 
(0.16) 


0.12 
(0.15) 


0.01 
(0.16) 
0.03 
(0.16) 


0.29 
(0.28) 


0.07 
(0.16) 


0.28 
(0.21) 


0.05 
(0.21) 
0.27 
(0.23) 


(0.04) 


-0.50*** 
(0.15) 


0.03 
(0.07) 


-0.32* 
(0.19) 


0.41 
(0.39) 


22 

First Third Fourth 
Wave Wave Wave 

0.20 0.42** 
(0.17) (0.18) 
0.14 0.19 
(0.15) (0.17) 
-~0.06 0.11 
(0.16) (0.19) 
0.10 0.22 
(0.16) (0.18) 
0.36 
(0.28) (0.32) 
0.22 
(0.16) (0.19) 
0.33 0.14 
(0.22) (0.22) 
0.04 0.05 
(0.21) (0.25) 
0.10 0.34 
(0.24) (0.27) 
0.02 
(0.04) (0.05) 

01) 
(0.16) (0.18) 
| 0.04 0.07 
(0.07) (0.08) 

(0.18) (0.22) 
(0.38) (0.43) 
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Table 3 


Results from the Equation on Opinion on Confirmation 


Second 
Wave 


Partisan Identification 0.17*** 
(0.05) 


Political Ideology 0.42*** 
(0.12) 


Thomas’ Ideological Effect @52°** 
on the Court (0.14) 


Presidential Approval! 0.76°** 
(0.16) 


Attitude Toward Abortion 0.15* 
(0.08) 
Attitude Toward Preferential Hiring 0.02 
(0.07) 


Race—Black 0.19 
(0.18) 


Race x Political Ideology ‘0.07 
(0.21) 


Gender (Femaie) 0.19 
(0.16) 


Experienced Harassment (Female) -0.10 
(0.22) 


23 

First Third Fourth 

Wave Wave Wave 

(0.08) (0.08) (0.07) 
017 
(0.19) (0.17) (0.19) 

02 0.21 
(0.21) (0.22) (0.21) 

0.25 0.23) 
(0.25) (0.25) (0.23) 

~0.04 -~0.05 -~).04 

(0.13) (0.14) (0.13) 

0.03 0.03 0.17 

(0.10) (0.10) (0.11) 

031 030 029), 
(0.31) (0.30) (0.29) 

034 
(0.34) (0.39) (0.34) 

025 025 0.24 
(0.25) (0.25) (0.24) 

(0.32) (0.32) (0.31) 
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Heidi Hartmann once said of the marriage of marxism and 
eminism that it "has been like the marriage of husband and wife depicted 
n English common law: marxism and feminism are one, and that one is 

arxism.!" Lesbian theory and feminism, I want to suggest, are at risk of 
alling into a similar unhappy marriage in which "the one" is feminism. 

Although lesbian feminist theorizing has significantly contributed 
0 feminist thought, it has also generally treated lesbianism as a kind of 
applied issue. Feminist theories developed outside of the context of 
esbianism, are brought to bear on lesbianism in order to illuminate the 

ature of lesbian oppression and women's relation to women within 
esbianism. So for example, early radical lesbians played off the feminist 
laim that all male-female relationships are dominance relationships. 
ey argued either that the lesbian is the paradigm case of patriarchal 
esister because she refuses to be heterosexual? or that she fits on a 
ontinuum of types of patriarchal resisters. In taking this line, lesbian 
heorists made a space for lesbianism by focusing on what they took to be 
he inherently feminist and anti-patriarchal nature of lesbian existence. 
ontemporary lesbian theorists are less inclined to read lesbianism as 
eminist resistance to male dominance.‘ Instead, following the trend that 
eminist theory has itself taken, the focus has largely shifted to women's 
elation to women: the presence of ageism, racism, and anti-semitism among 
esbians, the problem of avoiding a totalizing discourse that speaks for all 
esbians without being sensitive to differences, the difficulty of creating 
ommunity in the face of political differences (for example, on the issue of 


;/m), and the need to construct new conceptions of female agency and female 


riendship.° All of these are issues that have their birthplace in feminist 


heory. They become lesbian issues only because the general concern with 
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women's relation to women is narrowed to lesbians’ relation to fellow 
lesbians. Once again, lesbian thought becomes applied feminist thought. 

Now, there is nothing wrong with using feminist tools to analyze 
lesbianism. Indeed, something would be wrong with feminist theory if it 
could not be usefully applied to lesbianism in a way that both illuminates 
lesbianism and extends feminist theory itself. And there would surely be 
something lacking in lesbian thought if it did not make use of feminist 
insights. My worry is that if this is all that lesbian feminism amounts to 
then there is no lesbian theory. Lesbian theory and feminist theory are one, 
and that one is feminist theory. What more could one want? 

When Hartmann complained that marxism had swallowed 
feminism, her point was that because traditional marxism lacks a notion of 
sex-class and thus of patriarchy as a political system distinct from 
capitalism, it must treat women's oppression as a special case of class 
oppression. Marxism is of necessity blind to the irreducibly gendered nature 
of women's lives. A parallel complaint might be raised about feminist 
theory. To the extent that feminist theory lacks a concept of heterosexuals 
and nonheterosexuals as members of different sexuality classes and thus of 
heterosexuality as a political structure separable from patriarchy, 
feminist theory must treat lesbian oppression as a special case of 
patriarchal oppression and remain blind to the irreducibly lesbian nature 
of lesbian lives. 

Lesbian feminism is for several reasons at high risk of doing just 
that. First, the most extensive analyses of heterosexuality available to 
feminists are those developed in the late 70's and early 80's by Charlotte 
Bunch, Gayle Rubin, Adrienne Rich, Monique Wittig, and Kate Millett.6 


Heterosexuality, on this account, is both product and essential support of 


patriarchy. Women's heterosexual orientation perpetuates their social, 


economic, emotional, and sexual dependence on and accessibility by men. 


Heterosexuality is thus a system of male ownership of women, 
participation in which is compulsory for men and especially for women. 
The lesbian's and heterosexual woman's relation to heterosexuality on this 
account is fundamentally the same. Both experience it as the demand that 
women be dependent on and accessible by men. Both are vulnerable to 
penalties if they resist that demand. Thus heterosexuality is equally 
compulsory for heterosexual women and lesbians; and compulsory 
heterosexuality means the same thing for both. There is no specifically 
lesbian relation to heterosexuality. 

Second, lesbian feminists have had to assert their differences from 
gaymen and thus their distance from both the political aims and the self- 
understanding of the gay movement. The gay rights movement has suffered 
from at least two defects. On the one hand, in focusing on lesbians’ and gays' 
shared status as sexual deviants, the gay rights movement was unable to 
address the connection between lesbian oppression and women's oppression. 
On the other hand, it tended to equate gay with gay male and failed to 
address the patriarchal attitudes embedded in the gay movement itself.” 
Making clear the difference between lesbians and gaymen meant that 
lesbian feminists’ focus had to be on the experience of lesbians in a 
patriarchal culture, not on their experience as deviants in a heterosexist- 
culture. 

Third, the fact that to be lesbian is to live out of intimate relation 


with men and in intimate relation with women encourages the reduction of 


‘lesbian’ to ‘feminist'.8 Early radical feminists were quite explicit about 


this, claiming that lesbians are the truly woman-identified women. 
Contemporary lesbian feminists, recognizing that lesbians may share 
patriarchal attitudes toward women, resist such grand claims. But even if 
lesbian feminism is no longer at risk of equating being lesbian with being a 


“true” feminist, the danger remains that it may equate ‘lesbian issue’ with 
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‘feminist issue’. If what count as lesbian issues are only those visible 
through a feminist lens, then lesbian issues will simply be a special class of 
feminist ones. 

Finally, the historical circumstances that gave birth to lesbian 
feminism had a decided impact on the direction that lesbian feminism 
took. The first major lesbian feminist statement, "The Woman Identified 


Woman", was a direct response to Betty Friedan's charge that lesbians 


posed a "lavender menace" to the women's movement.? In Friedan's and 


many NOW members’ view, the association of feminism with lesbianism, 
and thus with deviancy, undermined the credibility of women's rights 
claims. Threatened with ostracism from the women's movement, the 
Radicalesbians argued in "The Woman Identified Woman" that lesbians, 
because they love women and refuse to live with or devote their energies to 
the oppressor, are the paradigm feminists.!9 The political climate of the 
70's women's movement thus required lesbian feminists to assert their 
allegiance to feminist aims and values rather than calling attention to 
lesbians’ differences from their heterosexual sisters. It was neither the 
time nor the place for lesbians to entertain the possibility that 
heterosexuality might itself be a political system and that heterosexual 
women and men, as a consolidated and powerful class, might have strong 
interests in maintaining a system of heterosexual privileges. In affirming 
their commitment to opposing patriarchy, lesbian feminists instead 
committed themselves to a specifically feminist account of the interests 
motivating the maintenance of a heterosexual system: men have 
patriarchal interests in securing sexual/emotional access to women, and 
heterosexual women have complicitous interests in securing access to a 
system of male privileges. This move effectively barred lesbian feminists 
from asking whether heterosexual women and men have, as heterosexuals, 


a class interest in constructing heterosexual sex as the only real, 


nonimitative sex, in eliminating historical, literary and media 
representations of lesbians and gay men, in reserving jobs, public 
accomodations, and private housing for heterosexuals only, in barring 
lesbians and gay men from access to children in the educational system, 
children's service organizations, and adoptions and artificial insemination 
agencies, in reducing lesbianism and homosexuality to biologically or 
psychodevelopmentally rooted urges while propagating the myth of a 
magical heterosexual romantic love, and in securing for the married 
heterosexual couple exclusive pride of place in the social world. Nor could 
or did lesbian feminists ask whether these privileges taken as a set could 
provide a sufficient motivating interest for maintaining a heterosexual 
system even in the absence of patriarchy. 

For all four reasons, treating sexual orientation on a par with 
gender, race, and economic class-i.e., as a distinct and irreducible 
dimension of one's political identity-may not come naturally to lesbian 
feminist thinking. But separating sexuality politics from gender politics is 
exactly what must happen if there is to be a specifically lesbian feminist 
theory rather than simply feminist theory applied to lesbians. A lesbian 
feminist theory would need, among other things, to focus on what is 
distinctive about the lesbian's relation to heterosexuality and to other 
women. That is, it would need to put into clear view the difference between 
being a lesbian who resists heterosexuality and who loves women rather 
than men and being a feminist who does the same things. 

In what follows, I will be arguing that, like patriarchy and 
capitalism or white imperialism, patriarchy and heterosexual dominance 


are two, in principle separable systems. In arguing for the conceptual 


separability of the political structure of heterosexuality from patriarchy, I 


hope to establish two main points. First, a feminist reading of lesbianism 


as resistance to patriarchal male-female relationships misses a good deal 
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of what it means to live life as a lesbian as well as much of the political 
significance of lesbian practices. Second, the feminist critique of 
heterosexuality as a system that enables male control over women's 
productive and reproductive labor misses the political relation between 
heterosexuals and lesbians/gay men. Heterosexuality, I will be arguing, is 
best seen as a system that makes the male-female couple a basic social unit 
and reserves for that couple exclusive right of access to sexual-romantic- 
marital-familial relationships. If this is right, then it is a mistake for 
feminists to assume that work to end gender subordination will have as 
much payoff for lesbians as it would for heterosexual women. Only a 
political strategy that keeps clearly in mind the duality of the 
heterosexual-patriarchal structure, as well as the potential for conflict 
between feminist and lesbian strategies, could have such a payoff. 
I 

Heterosexuality as male dominance. The the most well 
developed model of heterosexuality available to lesbian feminist 
theorizing is one that takes heterosexuality to be both product and 
essential support of patriarchy. In Monique Wittig's view, for example, 
heterosexuality is a political and economic system of male dominance. The 
heterosexual social contract (to which only men have consented) stipulates 
that women belong to men. In particular, women's reproductive labor, 
including both childrearing and domestic chores, belongs to men by 
“natural” right much as a slave's labor belongs to its master's by natural 
right. It is thus heterosexuality that enables men to appropriate women's 
labor and that supports a system of male dominance. In Wittig's view, 
lesbian refusal to be heterosexual challenges this system of male 


dominance, because being lesbian fundamentally means refusing to accept 


the “economic, ideological and political power of men."!1 Wittig's 


equation of lesbian resistance with feminist resistance is both obvious and 
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explicit. She claims that to be a feminist is to fight for the disappearance 
of the sex-class 'woman' by refusing to participate in the heterosexual 
relations that created the sex-class ‘woman’ in the first place.12 To bea 
feminist just is to be a lesbian. 

In "Lesbians in Revolt", Charlotte Bunch similarly equates 
heterosexuality with male control over women's labor; and like Wittig, she 
regards lesbianism as a political revolt against a system in which neither a 
woman nor her labor belong to herself. "The lesbian...refuses to be a man's 
property, to submit to the unpaid labor system of housework and childcare. 


She rejects the nuclear family as the basic unit of production and 


consumption in capitalist society."!3. In Bunch's view, commitment to 


heterosexuality is necessarily a commitment to supporting a male world, 
and thus a barrier to struggle against women's oppression. "Being a lesbian 
means ending identification with, allegiance to, dependence on, and support 
of heterosexuality. It means ending your personal stake in the male world 
so that you join women individually and collectively in the struggle to end 
oppression."!4 

At least two different objections might be raised to Wittig's and 
Bunch's implicit claim that one must be a lesbian to be a feminist. First, 
lesbianism only challenges male control of women in the family. But 
women's labor power is also extensively controlled in the public sphere 
through male bosses, absence of maternity leave, sexual harassment, the job 
requirement of an "appropriately" feminine appearance, insufficient 
availability of day care, sex segregation of women into lower paid jobs, and 
so on. As Ann Ferguson observes, enforced heterosexuality "may be one of the 
mechanisms [of male dominance], but it surely is not the single or sufficient 
one. Others, such as the control of female biological reproduction, male 
control of state and political power, and economic systems involving 


discrimination based on class and race, seem analytically distinct from 


coercive heterosexuality, yet are causes which support and perpetuate 


male dominance."!5 Moreover, given both the decline of male power 


within the nuclear family and of the nuclear family itself, one might well 
claim that the public control of women's productive and reproductive labor 
is far more critical to the maintenance of patriarchy than the private 
control of women's labor within the nuclear family. 

While the first objection focuses on the way that lesbianism may 
not be the only or even most fundamental means of resisting patriarchy, a 
second objection focuses on the fact that the kind of resistance being claimed 
for lesbians in fact belongs generally to feminists. As an empirical 
generalization about heterosexual relations, it is true that men continue to 
exercise control over women's private and public work lives. As Wittig 
might put it, it "goes without saying” in the heterosexual social contract 
that women will assume primary responsibility for childrearing and 
domestic labor, that they will adjust their public work lives to the 
exigencies of their male partners’, and that they will be at least partially 
economically dependent on their male partners’ income. But there are any 
number of ways of evading the terms of this contract without ceasing to be 
heterosexual. Thus the claim that heterosexual relations are male 
dominant ones is insufficient to support the claim that only lesbians are 
genuine resisters. Indeed, the heterosexual feminist who insists on a more 
equal partnership may resist patriarchy more effectively than many 
lesbians. As both Janice Raymond and Sarah Hoagland have argued, the 
importation of hetero-relations into lesbian relationships enables 
patriarchal ways of thinking to be sustained within lesbian relationships 
themselves. !6 

II 
Heterosexualism v. heterosexuality. Both Raymond and Hoagland 


avoid equating "lesbian" with "feminist" by distinguishing 
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heterosexuality from "hetero-relations" (Raymond) and "heterosexualism" 
(Hoagland). Within their writing, ‘heterosexuality’ retains its customary 
referent to sexual object choice. "Hetero-relations" and “heterosexualism" 
refer to the patriarchal nature of male-female relations in both the 

private and public spheres. According to Raymond, in a hetero-relational 
society, "most of women's personal, social, political, professional, and 
economic relations are defined by the ideology that woman is for man."!7 
Hoagland similarly claims that heterosexualism '.. a particular economic, 
political, and emotional relationship between men and women: men must 
dominate women and women must subordinate themselves to men in any 


number of ways. As a result, men presume access to women while women 


remain riveted on men and are unable to sustain a community of women."18 


By distinguishing hetero-relations and heterosexualism from 
heterosexuality Raymond and Hoagland avoid exaggerating the feminist 
element in lesbianism. Both recognize the potential failure of lesbians to 
disengage from heterosexualism. Lesbians themselves may be misogynistic 
and may engage in the same dominance-subordinance relations that typify 
heterosexualism. Thus lesbian resistance to heterosexuality is not 
automatically a resistance to patriarchy. Because Raymond and Hoagland 
are sensitive to this fact, they are able to subject lesbian relations to 
feminist critique in a productive way. In addition, by recognizing that 
heterosexual women can redefine their relations to men in such a way that 
they both leave space for gyn-affectionate relations with women and refuse 
to participate in hetero-relations with men, Raymond avoids pitting 
lesbians against heterosexual women within the feminist community in a 
battle over who counts as a "true" feminist. 

Their attempt, however, to avoid claiming too much for lesbianism 
comes at the cost of ultimately claiming too little for it. By putting the 


concept of hetero-relations or heterosexualism at the center of their lesbian 


feminism, both effectively eliminate space for a lesbian theory. Within 
their work, lesbian resistance to heterosexuality does not, in itself, have 
either political or conceptual significance. Whatever political significance 
lesbian personal lives may have is due entirely to the presence of or 
resistance to hetero-relations within those lives. The reduction of lesbian 


politics to feminist politics is quite obvious in Raymond's "Putting the 


Politics back into Lesbianism."!9 There, Raymond sharply criticizes 


lesbian lifestylers and sexual libertarians for failure to see that in 
advocating an anything-goes sexuality (including lesbian pornography and 
s/m) as the path to liberation, they are simply repeating the patriarchal 
image of woman as essentially sexual being. Moreover, insofar as lesbian 
lifestylers advocate aggressive and violent forms of sexuality, they are 
simply putting a "male-constructed sexuality in drag."20 What I want to 
underscore in Raymond's critique is that putting politics into lesbianism 
means putting feminist politics into lesbianism. She does not demand that 
lesbians put resistance to heterosexuality and to lesbian oppression at the 
center of their lives. Thus she does not ask whether or not lesbian s/m 
promotes lesbian politics. 

One important consequence of equating lesbian with feminist 
politics in this way is that lesbians who have suffered the worst 
oppression, for example, the 50's butches and femmes who risked repeated 
arrest and police harassment, often turn out to be the least politically 
interesting from a feminist point of view. Shane Phelan's criticism of 
Adrienne Rich for marginalizing "real" lesbians who resisted 
heterosexuality and for giving non-lesbians who resisted dependency on 
men pride of place on her lesbian continuum applies generally to those who 
equate lesbian politics with feminist politics: 

...it becomes clear that the existence of these women [lesbians], 


those who have been targets of abuse for decades, is less 
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interesting to lesbian feminists than the existence of women who 
never called themselves lesbians, never thought of themselves as 
such, and never faced the consequences of that. The sort of lesbian 
who laid the groundwork, built the urban subcultures, that 
allowed lesbians to find one another before feminism, is 
remembered primarily in the works of male historians. The 


relevant community is lesbian feminist, with the emphasis, 


curiously, on the feminist rather than the lesbian.2! 


From a feminist point of view whose political yardstick measures 
only distance from patriarchal practices and institutions, butches and 
femmes, lesbian sex radicals who promote pornography and s/m, lesbian 
mothers, and married lesbians all fail to measure up. All are vulnerable to 
the charge of appropriating for women and between women the very 
practices and institutions that have served so well to oppress women. Yet it 
is precisely these women, who insist on the reality and value of romance, 
sexuality, parenting, and marriage between women, who resist most 
strongly heterosexual society's reservation of the private sphere for male- 
female couples only. From a lesbian point of view whose political 
yardstick measures resistance to heterosexuality and heterosexual 
privilege, they are neither politically uninteresting nor assimilationist. 

Not only does this focus on heterosexualism rather than 
heterosexuality leave no space for understanding the inherently political 
nature of lesbianism, it also leaves no space for understanding the 
significance of specifically lesbian love. For instance, like Rich's notion of 
a lesbian continuum that includes both lesbians and heterosexual women, 
Raymond's "use of the term Gyn/affection expresses a continuum of female 
friendship" that includes some (but not all) lesbian love as well as 
friendships between heterosexual women.22 In her view, it is in 


Gyn/affection that women seize power from men and engage in a woman- 


identified act. Thus it is gyn/affection that is politically significant. 
Specifically lesbian sexual and romantic attraction to women is left 
without any politically or conceptually interesting place to be. Raymond is 
by no means the first or only lesbian feminist to marginalize lesbian love in 
favor of a form of love between women that is more directly tied to feminist 
solidarity. Bunch, for example, claims that "[t]he lesbian, woman- 
identified-woman commits herself to women not only as an alternative to 
oppressive male-female relationships but primarily because she loves 
women."23 That this is not a particularized conception of love but rather 
feminist “love” of women as a class, becomes clear in the way she connects 
lesbian love with class solidarity: "When women do give primary energies 
to other women, then it is possible to concentrate fully on building a 
movement for our liberation."24 Ina more recent piece, Nett Hart 

similarly equates lesbian love with love of women as a class: "We love 


women as a class and we love specific women. We embrace the concept that 


women can be loved, that women are inherently worthy of love."25 In both 


Bunch and Hart, there is a conceptual slide from ‘love’ in the sense of a 
sexual-romantic love of a particular woman to ‘love’ in the sense of valuing 
and respecting members of the category ‘woman’. Although Raymond 
differs in being much more careful to keep the two sorts of love conceptually 
separated, all three prioritize love of women as a class. From a feminist 
point of view it is indeed the capacity to value members of the category 
‘woman’ and to form strong primary bonds of friendship with many women 
that matters politically. But this is not lesbian love. Lesbians fall in love 
with, want to make love to, decide to set up a household with a particular 
other woman, not a class of women. It is for this particularlized, sexualized 
love that lesbians are penalized in heterosexual society. Because of this, 
lesbian theory needs to move specifically lesbian love to the center of its 


political stage. 
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None of these remarks are intended either to undercut the value for 
feminists of work being done by lesbians or the need to subject lesbian 
practice to feminist critique. They are meant to suggest that a full blown 
lesbian feminism cannot afford to reduce the political institution of 
heterosexuality to an institution of male dominance. 

III 

Heterosexual Dominance. Although in patriarchal societies 
heterosexuality enables the “traffic in women", this is not the only possible 
function of heterosexual systems. All heterosexual systems, patriarchal or 
not, function to insure reproduction by making the male-female reproductive 
unit fundamental to social structure, particularly, though not exclusively, to 
the structure of what might broadly be called the private sphere. It is 
because the purpose of heterosexual systems is to sustain reproduction that 
threats to that system--for example, the education of women, or 
homosexuality—inevitably evoke in Anglo-American history some version 
of the race suicide argument. 

A heterosexual system requires sex/gender dimorphism, i.e., the 
categories ‘woman’ and ‘man’, so that desire can be heterosexualized. It thus 
needs prohibitions against both category crossing (for example, against 


cross-dressing, effeminacy in men, mannishness in women) and against 


nonheterosexual desire.26 As important as prohibitions are social 


institutions and practices that support sex/gender dimorphism and 
heterosexual desire--gendered rites of passage, sexual division of labor, 
gendered dress, heterosexual erotica and pornography, heterosexualized 
humor, heterosexualized dress, and the like. The regulation of sexual desire 
through both prohibitions and support structures constitutes, however, only 
part of the institution of heterosexuality. Because a heterosexual system 
makes the male-female reproductive unit foundational, all institutions and 


practices connected with reproduction are heterosexualized. Furthermore, 


those institutions and practices occupy a keystone position in the social 
structure. This means two things. First, the institution of the family, because 
it is the locus of reproduction (including sexuality, childbearing and 
childrearing), is surrounded by multiple practices and institutions that help 
individuals to create families and and/or that support the continuation of 
those families. These include dating services, match makers, introductions 
to eligible partners, premarital counseling, marriage counseling, marriage 
and divorce laws, adoption services, reproductive technologies, family 
rates, family health care benefits, tax deductions for married couples, etc. 
Second, the family and all institutions and practices directly and indirectly 
connected to the family are heterosexualized. 

To understand heterosexuality as rooted in the orientation of sexual 
desire (as is popularly done) is to put at the center what is in fact at the 
margin. If the social regulation of sexuality, including both the incest taboo 
and the taboo on homosexuality and lesbianism, is ultimately aimed at 
supporting the regulation of reproduction through the family, then the 
heart of heterosexuality will be in the institution of the family itself.27 
This means that if one wants a complete set of the regulations that 
constitute the taboo on lesbianism and homosexuality, one needs to look at 
all of the practices that directly or indirectly insure that the family will be ~-- 
built around a male-female pair. The social and legal prohibition of same- 
sex sex is only the tip of the iceberg of the systematic heterosexualization of 
social life. 

A heterosexual system is not just a type of social system. It is also a 
political system in which heterosexuals have and exercize power over 


nonheterosexuals. The underlying assumption of a heterosexual system is 


that the individuals who make up society have a naturally given identity. 


They are naturally men or women, whose natural sexuality is heterosexual, 


and for whom the family based on a male-female pair is a natural social 


unit. Because the heterosexual identity of persons is assumed to be 
inevitable, heterosexual societies take it for granted that "of course” the 
social, economic, and legal structure of any society will, and ought to, reflect 
this basic fact. So, for example, heterosexual societies take it for granted 
that men and women will be sexually interested in each other. Given this, it 
will be desirable to prepare children or adolescents for their experience of 
heterosexual desire. They are given (heterosexual) sex education, advice for 
attracting the opposite sex, norms for heterosexual behavior, and 
appropriate social occasions (such as dances or dating rituals) for enacting 
desire. Similarly, heterosexual societies take it for granted that men and 
women will bond in an intimate relationship, ultimately founding a family. 
Given this, it will be desirable to frame social conventions, economic 
arrangements, and the legal structure around this basic social fact by 
treating the (heterosexual) couple as a single social unit. The couple is 
represented linguistically (boyfriend-girlfriend, husband-wife), and is 
treated socially as a single unit (for example, in joint invitations or in 
receiving joint gifts). It is legally licensed and legally supported through 
such entitlements as communal property, joint custody or adoption of 
children, and the power to give proxy consent within the couple. The couple 
is also recognized in the occupational structure: via such things as spousal 
health care benefits and restrictions on nepotism. 

The sum total of all the social, economic, and legal arrangements 
that support the sexual and relational coupling of men with women 


constitutes heterosexual privilege. And it is privilege of a peculiar sort. 


Heterosexuals do not simply claim greater socio-politico-legal standing 


than nonheterosexuals. They claim as natural and normal an arrangement 
where only heterosexuals have socio-politico-legal standing. Lesbians and 
gaymen are not recognized as social beings, because they cannot enter into the 


most basic social unit, the male-female couple. Within heterosexual systems 


the only social arrangements that apply to nonheterosexuals are 
eliminative in nature. The coercive force of the criminal law, 
institutionalized discrimination, "therapeutic" treatment, and individual 
violence is marshalled against the existence of lesbians and gaymen. At 
best, lesbians and gaymen have negative social reality. Lesbians are not- 
women engaged in non-sex within non-relationships that may constitute a 
non-family. 

It would be a mistake to think that legal prohibition of 
discrimination on the basis of sexual orientation or legal recognition of 
domestic partnerships would give lesbians and gaymen any genuine socio- 
politico-legal standing. The legal reduction of lesbianism to mere sexuality 
which is implicit in "sexual orientation" legislation only reconfirms the 
heterosexual assumption that lesbianism cannot itself provide the 
foundation for a stable social unit. Only heterosexuality, which "everyone 
knows" is more than mere sexual desire, can found such a social unit in the 
form of the heterosexual couple. Because lesbianism is supposedly mere sex 
and not a mode of sociality, no fundamental alteration needs to be made in 
the social practices and institutions that constitute the private sphere. 
Domestic partnership laws fall in the same boat. They set up what amount 
to separate but allegedly equal spheres for heterosexuals-and - 
nonheterosexuals. Heterosexuals retain coverage by marriage laws. All 
other possible private arrangements are covered under domestic 
partnerships. The point of excluding lesbian and gay marriages from 
marriage law itself is, of course, to reaffirm heterosexual society's most 
basic belief that only the male-female couple constitutes a natural, basic 
social unit. 


In short, unlike the heterosexual woman, including the heterosexual 


feminist, the lesbian experience of the institution of heterosexuality is of a 


system that makes her sexual, affectional, domestic, and reproductive life 
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unreal. Within heterosexual society, the experience between women of 


complete sexual fulfillment, of falling in love, of finding one’s soulmate, of 
commiting oneself to, of marrying, of creating a home, of starting a family 
have no social reality. Unlike the heterosexual feminist, the lesbian has no 
socially supported private sphere, not even an oppressive one. 

Failure to see the difference between the heterosexual feminist's 
and the lesbian's relation to the institution of heterosexuality may well 
result in mislocating lesbian politics. From a feminist point of view, sexual 
interaction, romantic love, marriage, and the family are all danger zones 
because all have been distorted to serve male interests. It thus does not 
behoove feminist politics to begin by championing the importance of sexual 
interaction, romantic love, marriage, and the (couple-based) family. But it 
does behoove lesbian politics to start in precisely these places. Her 
recognition as a social being, and thus as an individual with socio-politico- 
legal standing, depends upon the female-female couple being recognized as a 
primary social unit. That in turn cannot be done without directly challenging 
the reservation of the primary structures of the private sphere for 
heterosexuals. Just as the heart of male privilege lies in the "right" of 
access to women, so the heart of heterosexual privilege lies in the "right" of 


access to sexual-romantic-marital-familial relationships. ics 
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Do The Rules Count? 
Election Law Reform and Voter Turnout 
The 1988 Election 
n May, 1993, the U.S. Congress passed and President Bill Clinton signed the National 
Voter Registration Act of 1993. Vetoed on July 3, 1992 by President George Bush, the National 
Voter Registration Act is the most comprehensive and sweeping national election reform since 


passage of the Voting Rights Act in 1965. Supporters of the act claim its provisions will add 


49 million Americans on the registration rolls and result in 90% of the citizens of voting age 


becoming procedurally eligible to vote, and as a consequence, voter turnout in future American 
elections, which is low by comparative democratic standards, will increase significantly 
(Sammon, 1993). 
As introduced, the bill provided for the following: (1) states would be required to 
provide all eligibie persons the opportunity to register to vote at motor vehicle lice 
("motor voter”); (2) to provide for voter registration at other state agencies, such as welfare and 
unemployment offices, that serve largely a working class and poor clientele; (3) to allow any 
person te register to vote by mail; and (4) prohibits states from purging state election rolls of 
mply . Raiher, states would be required 
to take affirmative action to confirm whether registrants have moved or had othe 
themselves ineligible. Finally the bill stipulated that states which do not require personal 
registration or which allow any eligible person to register and then vote on election day are 


exempt from all provisions the act (Report of the Senate Committee on Rules and 


Administration, 1993). Thus the bill exempted four states from the act (North Dakota which 


does not have personal registration and Minnesota, Maine, and Wisconsin which have election 


day registration) and implicitly encouraged other states to adopt same day registration as a means 
to avoid the other provisions of the bill. 

Approved on a largely party line vote in the House, HR2 faced stiff Republican 
opposition in the Senate where in order to end a filibuster supporters of HR2 were forced to 
concede two important points. HR2, as amended in the Senate and as subsequently approved 

mmittee negotiations, was substantially weakened in two 

important areas. First, the exemption for any state that subsequently adopted same day 
registration. Consequently only the four states named above are excluded from the act. 
Secondly, HR2’s requirement that registration opportunities must be provided at state 
unemployment offices was deleted. The provision that requires registration be offered at social 
lfare offices was retained, but with the proviso that recipients be advised that they do not have 


register to vote as a requirement for retaining benefits (U.S House, Conference Report io 


Accompany HR2, 1993). 

It is the purpose of this paper to answer three questions. First, does easing registration 
procedures increase registration rates and voter turnout? Second, given the well-documented fact 
that there is a class bias in participation in American politics (the non-voters are drawn 
disproportionately from the ranks of low income, working class, and less educated Americans) 


will registration and election law reform reduce the social class differences in the tendency to 


register and vote as some have claimed (Piven & Cloward, 1988b)? Finally, will the provisions 


of HR2, which goes into effect in 1995, substantially increase voter turnout? To try to answer 


these questions, we will examine the relationship between existing election laws in the 50 states 
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and the District of Columbia and the rate of registration and turnou 


election. 
egislation like HR2 has been the subject of intense partisan conflict in the Congress and 
tages 
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the state legislatures because both Democrats and Republicans see advantages and disadvanta 
Democrats tend to support election law reform 


in changes in the expected rate of voter turnout. 
because they believe that a significant increase in turnout (coming disproportiona 


nots) would benefit them while Republicans tend to vehemently oppose si 


ranks from the have- 
islation because they believe that current levels of citizen participation, in which th 


legis 
skew is toward the overrepresentation of middle and higher income people in the act 
islation a Republican 


peaking in opposition to the registration reform legislat 


public, benefit the 
“They [Democrats] think there are enormous Democratic armies 


Party official said: 
gistered to vote.“ (Alston, 1993). 
] evidence to support 


welfare office who aren 
One of the ironies in this conflict is that there is so little empirica 
foters and nonvoters do not 


dies show that 


the partisan assumptions of either party. Several stu 
differ on the issues of public policy although several researchers hav 
ems 


significantl 

nonvoters do seem to be slightly more liberal on domestic economic conc 
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In recent elections inclusion of nonvoters into the outcome 


the Presidential level. 
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Yet, we believe that there is a "problem" with participation in American elections. As 
William Crotty (1990) succinctly observed (p. 585): "[I]f you are not a player, you are not in 


the game.“ And if you are not in the game, you may not be as effectively represented as those 
who are in “the game". Specifically, those who are underrepresented in the voting public, 
especially the have-not segments, may also see their interests less well represented in 
outcomes, for example, in a state’s level of social welfare spending (See Hill & Leighley, 1992). 

91.6 million Americans voted in the Presidential elections. This generated an 
estimated turnout of the voting age population (VAP) of 50. 1%, is a rate that is 
substantially lower than that found in other established democratic countries (See Powell, 1986, 
Crocker, Huckabee, & Coleman , 1987). Almost half of the American people are what 
Burnham has called “the party of nonvoters." (Burnham, 7), This "party" is 
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disproportionately of those with low incomes, low levels of education, the unemployed, those 


working in manual and service occupations, racial minorities, and the young. Further, it has 


been argued that many of the current election laws effectively disenfranchise a substantial 
proportion of the have-nots in society and effectively serve as the “the functional equivalents of 
earlier property and literacy qualifications." (p. 869, Piven & Cloward, 1988 

These functional rules include a deadline for personal registration (most commonly 30 
days before the election), having registration sites at few and often centrally-located places, 
frequent purging of election rolls for simply failing to vote, restricted access to the absentee 
ballot, and limited hours for voting on election day. 

How much might voter turnout increase with reduction or elimination of obstacles to 


voting? Previous research reports give varying estimates for increases in voter turnout ranging 
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from 6 to 9 percent (Wolfinger & Rosenstone, 1980, Creating the Opportuni 


1992). Some barrier-reducing reforms examined in previous studies 

registration, unfettered access to the absentee ballot, extending hours { 

elimination of automatic purging (see also Crocker 1990, GAO, 1990, 

Lastly, adoption of the European system of automatic registration, Sunday and hx 

and use of proportional representation would likely increase turnout still further 

To our knowledge, however, there have been few studies that look a 

election laws dealing with registration and access to the polling booth and only one study 

(Teixeira, 1992) which has looked systematically at the association between possible 

election rules and probable reductions in class bias in electoral participation. Finally 

needs to be done to assess the extent to which other factors, in particular political factors 

as competition and organization, and demographic characteristics i. e. relative levels of education 

and income, are associated with the decision to register and vote independent le presumed 
toral rules of the game. It may be that the culprit in low turnout is not the law, 

but other things in the American environment. For example, Curtis Gans, director 

Committee for the Study of the American Electorate, has repeatedly asserted that the primary 

causes of low participation is found in the political environment. He 1990 he explained (p. 528): 


"{i]t seems clear that the principle causes of continued and declining voter particip « o 8 


not in the voting laws and procedures, not in mobilization and demography, but in the quality 


and content of our politics. By and large a smaller percentage of the electorate is voting because 
a smaller percentage of the electorate believes in the efficacy of their ballots, in their ability to 


affect events and . . . better the quality of their lives." In a word, an attempt to explain the 
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presumed causal link between election laws and voter turnout must also take into account 
alternative explanations. Thus we must also ask to what extent are variations in participation 
rates accounted for by reference to the choices offered citizens, the strength of the organizational 
infrastructure of politics, and the effect of demographic factors long associated with the tendency 
to participate. 

To examine the relative impact of registration and voting ruies on participation we used 


data gathered on registration and turnout for the 1988 election compiled by the U.S. Ce 


Bureau, parts of which were published in the agency’s biennial report on registration and voting 


(Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 440, October, 1989). In analyzing the 


unpublished data tapes, we find that there were an estimated 164.4 million citizens of voting age 


50 states and the District of Columbia our dependent variables (measures of 
participation) are the number of citizens registered, the number of citizens voting, and the social 
class bias in voting. 

In this study we have defined the social class bias in terms of income by looking at the 
gap in reported registration and voting between low income Americans (those with an income 
of under $12,500 in 1988) and high income Americans (over $50,000). For exampie, the 
reported rate of voting by all low income citizens in 1988 was 48.2% while high income earners 
had a rate of 78.8%, producing a class bias between the two of -30.6%. The minus value 
indicates the direction of bias favors high income voters while a plus value would indicate a bias 


in favor of low income voters. The range of the measure is this from 0 to -100% (no iow 


income people voting; all high income people voting and 0 to + 100% (no high income voters; 


n 1988. [tis this estimate upon which all of subsequent discussion of voter tumout is based. 


all low income citizens voting). All actual values were negative ranging from -8.5% to -55.3% 


for the 50 states and the District of Columbia 


We defined class bias in this way for two reasons. First, 


occupational terms eliminates many voters who are not in the current wage force. 
importantly, income as a measure of class standing is particularly useful because as Leighley and 
Nagler (1992b) point out (p. 734) "[G]overnment policy is more likely to distinguish between 
individuals based on income rather than any other single measure of socioeconomic status.” 
Our first set of independent variables are the rules that condition citizen access to the 
ballot. Information concerning the rules as they existed in the 1988 election were gathered from 


Bott (1990), the Federal Election Commission’s Fast Facts on State Registration and Election 


Procedures (1990), Report of the Senate Committee on Rules and Administration (1991) 


Coleman, Neale, & Cantor (1990), Coleman and Singletary (1987), and the League of Won 
Voters (1988). Also, we conducted our own mail survey of state election officials concerning 
certain factors not revealed in the printed sources named above 

The procedural rules which otherwise eligible people must meet in order to vote are most 
commonly the closing date for registration (Closing Date), whether a state had an act 
passive system of “motor voter” registration or none at all (Motor Vote), whether the state had 
some additional form of agency-based registration (Agency), whether a state allows for volunteer 
deputy registrars and under what conditions (Deputy), if the state provides for registration by 
mail and under what conditions (Postcard), how often a state purges the voting ro 


to vote, if at all (Purge), if a state encourages, permits, or in fact prohibits registrat 


canvassing (Canvass), and, finally, whether, at some immediate time prior to the deadline for 


defining class bias in 
i 
| 
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registration, the office hours of central registration sites, usually the county courthouse or 


adjunct government registration locales, are extended or not (Office Hours), 

Second, once a person has met the procedural requirements for establishing eligibility to 
vote, states have rules governing the conduct of the balloting itself which hypothetically can 
affect the magnitude of voter turnout. These are the actual number of hours that the polls are 
open on election day (Polling Hrs), the rules governing citizen access to use of the 

ballot (Absentee), the extent to which the state provides information on candidates and 
ballot issues either through distribution of voting pamphlets or public advertisements 
(Information), the extent to which party primaries are open to any registered voter (Primary), 
whether and to what extent the state has made election day a state holiday, i. e., closing 
government offices, banks, schools (Holiday), and whether the state mandates that private 
employees have the right to take time off to vote during regular work hours and under what 
conditions (Time Off). 

We hypothesized that higher rates of registration and reductions in class bias in 
registration rates will be associated with shortening or eliminating the closing date for 
registration, the presence of opportunities to register to vote at motor vehicle license bureaus and 
other state agencies, the extent to which volunteers are allowed to register people where ever 
they may be found, the presence of the right to register by mail, the nonpurging of election rolls 
for simple failure to vote, the presence of the opportunity to canvass door-to-door for registrants, 
and the extending of office hours to increase the time available for registration before the 


deadline. 
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Secondly, we hypothesized that higher voter turnout and less class bias in turnout would 
be associated with longer polling hours, unrestricted voter access to the absentee ballot option, 
the state publication in pamphlets or in newspapers objective information on candidates and 
ballot issues, open primaries as opposed to closed primaries (the latter being open only to those 
registrants who signal a party affiliation prior to voting), provision for election day as a holids 
and finally, recognition that employees have the right to take time off to vote during 
day. 

Table 1 summarizes the relationship between specific election rules and registration and 
turnout rates. As can be seen, shortening or eliminating the deadline for registration has a 
positive and statistically significant association with higher registration and voting rates. 


Secondly, extending the time between purging or eliminating purging of the rolls alt 


strongly correlated with higher registration and to a lesser degree in reducing the class skew in 


voting. Also, it is apparent that extending the polling hours is also correlated with smaller class 
bias in turnout r high and low income groups. Finally, there appears to be some 
association between the openness of a state’s party primary system and higher registration rates. 
States which allow any registrant to vote in any party primary or which do not require that the 


registrant acknowledge a party identification in the registration rolls prior to voting have higher 


gistration than those that do not. Other associations between registration and rules 
were in the expected direction for the most part, but none were statistically significant. 
insert Table 1 
There are many potential causes for the relative lack of association between some rules 


and participation. First, the existence of state laws which potentially increases turnout says 


‘ 
petnel 
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| 
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nothing about the will of the state to enforce the requirement or the ability and energy of 
interested group, candidates, and local parties in using them. This is perhaps one reason why 
our comparison finds no evidence of positive increases with mail registration. Secondly, some 
reforms examined here are of recent origin. Such is the case of motor voter and agency-based 
registration. A national system, fully implemented and pursued with good faith, will no doubt 
bring onto the voting rolls a great many more potential voters. Finally, there are rules that in 
general may be neither enforced nor advertised and present potential opportunities to increase 
turnout that are yet to be realized. For example we were surprised to find that 26 states have 
Statutes which allow employees to take time off to vote during the regular work day. Yet the 
mean turnout in those states was 62.3% while in the other states without such provisions the 
turnout was 60.5% in 1988. In summation, there are many laws in place that have the potential 
to increase registration rates and voting rates and reduce class bias. But only some rules-- 
reducing or eliminating the deadline for registration, abolishing purging for nonvoting, extending 
the polling hours, and having a more open primary were statistically significant in accounting 
for variations in the dependent variables. 

As noted previously, there is an alternative explanation to account for variation in voter 
turnout and that is the political environment. Proponents of this perspective argue that, while 
election law reform can and does have a positive effect on turnout, the principle cause is found 
in the choices, the competition and the organizational infrastructure of politics. 

We have attempted to tap into this dimension by looking at several variables. First, we 


hypothesized that higher levels of participation will be associated with more intense levels of 


competition. To operationally define competition (Pol Comp) we first looked at the margin of 


il 


victory in statewide election contests (governor, U.S. Senator, in some cases, the single 


or 


Congressperson at large in the least populated states, and finally, statewide ballot initiatives) 
ail elections from 1980 through 1988. In each of these years, if any statewide race was settled 
by less than a 52.5% margin of the vote the election was classed at very competitive, 52.5 to 
55.5% somewhat competitive, 55.6 to 60% not very competitive, and over 60% noncompetitive. 
For the period under consideration each state received a score based on the me: 
competitiveness in statewide contests. Secondly, to factor in the level of competition below the 
State level, we simply asked the extent to which the lower house of the state legislature was 
competitive for both parties. States that averaged 45 to 55% Democratic control were classed 
as competitive, states that averaged 40-45 or 55-60% Democratic share were classed as 
semicompetitive, and states in which the Democrat shared averaged less than 40% of the seats 
or more than 60% were noncompetitive. Based on these combined measures (statewide results 
and party control of the lower house) 20 states had competitive political systems in 1980-1988, 
20 were somewhat competitive, and 10 states and the District of Columbia were noncompetitive. 
Next, we measured the effort of Democratic state parties to register new voters and get 
them out to vote (Goty). Our hypothesis was that increased party activity would be positively 
associated with increasing participation and decreases in class bias. A mail survey was sent to 
the 51 Democratic party organizations because it is the Democrats who would seem to benefit 
from a significant increase in turnout. After three followup mailings we realized a respectable 
63% response rate. The questionnaire asked if the state party had any special programs to 


register new voters in the 1988 election, had the state received any specific assistance from the 


} 
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national parties in this effort, had the state party worked with other organizations to register new 
people, and finally, did the state party have a coordinated effort to get out the vote. 

We also reasoned that organized labor would be particularly interested in mobilizing its 
members (Labor Union) and so we looked at the proportion of the work force belonging to 
unions in the states (data collected by Troy & Steflin, 1985). We reasoned that higher rates of 
registration and turnout and reduced class skews in participation would be associated with high 
proportions of labor union affiliation in the work force. 

Finally, we compared participation rates with estimated church membership reported in 
a recently state-by-state compendium of churchs and church affiliation in the United States 
(Bradley, et. al., 1992}. Our reasoning is that many church denominations are politically active, 
i. e., the Catholic, LDS, and protestant fundamentalist churches, and that church affiliation 
would be positively associated with higher levels of citizen electoral involvement (see Church). 
The results of our analysis are summarized in Table 2. 

insert Table 2 

As can be seen, there are statistically significant associations between increasing levels 
of registration and turnout and higher levels of competition. For example, the 10 states with the 
lowest rate of competition had a mean turnout of 59.8% in 1988 while the 8 states rated most 
competitive averaged 67.0%. In short, states with a history of competitive electoral politics 
manifest significantly higher rates of registration and voting and lower rates of class bias 


compared to states that are less competitive. In contrast, the association between our 


participation variables and the other environmental factors examined, while in the expected 


direction for the most part, were not statistically significant. Given the crudeness of the data, 
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however, it would be inappropriate to draw any firm conclusions. Intuitively, it would seem 


almost any organizational affiliation which has a political context and organizational activity 


which is directed at increasing citizen involvement would make a difference. More study needs 


to be done on these questions with data and instruments more sensitive and precise than we can 
employ here. 

In summation, data presented thus far suggests that competition does matter. States with 
closely fought statewide contests and ballot initiatives, states in which either party has a 
reasonable chance of controlling the lower house of the state legislature have higher rates of 
turnout compared to those that do not. 

Nonetheless, the relative contribution of election laws and the political environment may 
be masking other, more important factors in the explanation of turnout. It has been frequently 
argued that higher levels of participation go with higher aggregate levels of educational 
attainment in the population and higher levels of economic weaith and lower rates in the 
incidence of poverty. Evidence on these points is clearly revealed in the biennial Census Bureau 


reports on registration and voting as well as smaller surveys conducted routinely by the Center 


for Political Studies (University of Michigan) and CBS News/New York Times surveys. 
Also, we can assume that the tendency to register and vote may be associated with 
residential mobility and community stability. As pointed out elsewhere (Squire, Wolfinger, & 
Glass, 1987) Americans are movers and thus states which retain rules like a 30 day deadline for 
registration may disadvantage such individuals. 
In our judgement, demographic factors appear to be of little explanatory power in 


democratic countries with relatively high leveis of turnout, but in the United States, with its 
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more restrictive election laws and with great variation in political competition and a relatively 
weak organizational infrastructure, social class position may itself play an influential role in the 
decision to participate (Verba, Nie, & Kim, 1978). Specifically, those individuals with 
relatively high incomes, those with professional and managerial positions which allow a great 
deal of individual control over the time available for participation, those with higher levels of 
educational attainment can and will participate because the cost of doing so is very slight. In 
contrast, the have-nots in society may be discouraged by election rules and the absence of 
Organizational mobilization. In theory at least, well-organized political parties and allied 
organizations can reduce the individual cost of participation by making a determined effort to 
insure that all potential supporters are recorded on the voting rolls and then getting them out to 
vote by intensive campaign efforts before and on election day. 

To look at demographic factors and registration and voting we used several measures. 
First, class was measured in three different ways: the number of persons living below the 
poverty level (PovertyL), the per capita personal income in each state (Income), and the ratio 
of the share of the total family income held by the richest 20% of the population compared to 


the poorest 20% (Ratio). Second, previous research has shown a strong association between 


educational attainment and participation (Wolfinger & Rosentone, 1980, Leighley & Nagler, 


1992). In our research we define educational attainment as the percentage of persons in each 
State with an undergraduate college degree (Education). We also wanted to look at mobility as 
a factor. We defined mobility first as the net change in population size in each state in 1990 
compared to 1980 (Mobility). Secondly, we looked at community stability by asking what was 


the proportion of people living in urban areas (Metro) in each state. 


We hypothesized that higher rates of registration and voting would be associated with higher 


rates of economic well-being and educational attainment. That, secondly, states with the lowest 


rates of population mobility and the lowest proportions of people living in urban areas would 
have the higher rates of participation. The results of this analysis are summarized in Table 3. 
insert Table 3 

As can be seen relationships between participation and demographic factors are in the 
expected direction for the most part. For example, higher levels of poverty (PovertyL) were 
negatively associated with registration, voter turnout, and larger class biases in registration and 
turnout and some of these associations were s ally significant. Also, higher levels of 
income inequality (Ratio) were associated with lower rates of turnout. Other factors which 
approached statistical significance were education and relative population mobility while a state’s 
degree of urbanization did not appear to be a factor. 

At this juncture, it appears that some factors are positively associated with increasin 
of registration and turnout. However, we need to know the relative strength of each in relation 
to increasing participation. order to find out, we conducted a stepwise multiple regression 
to see the extent to which the rules, the political environment, and demographics account for the 
observed level of registration, voting, and class bias in voting. 

In our analysis we have included all the factors that proved statistically significant in the 

zero order correlational associations reported in Tables 1-3 and we have also included education 


and population mobility. We have done so for two reasons. 
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First, education and mobility are theoretically significant and have appeared in previous 
studies as important explanatory factors in voter turnout. Secondly, zero order correlations may 
mask other associations that may be of greater explanatory significance and which may appear 
in a stepwise multiple regression analysis. Consequently, we were not too surprised to see that 
ail three income variables (Poverty L, Income, Ratio) disappeared in the multiple regression 
equation. In their place appeared the rate of population mobility and the education. The results 
are summarized in Table 4. 

insert Table 4 

As can be seen a combination of election rules, demographic factors, and political 
competition are present in accounting for variation in the rate of registration and tumout and 
these account for slightly less than half to almost two-thirds of the variation in the dependent 
variable. 


With regard to registration and voting rates, the closing deadline for registration stands 


out as a factor strongly associated with higher registration rates. Secondly, the level of 


competition remains in the equation as a statistically significant factor in accounting for 
registration rates, voter turnout, and decreasing class bias in turnout. Even controlling for 
electoral rules and demographic factors a competitive political environment clearly is correlated 
with heightened citizen involvement. Secondly, extended poliing hours and elimination or 
sharply limiting purging of registration rolls for simply failing to vote strongly associate with 
a smaller class skew in voter turnout. 

It is also clear that higher levels of education and smaller rates of population mobility are 


Strongly associated with increasing registration and turnout. The greater the proportion of the 
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voting population with a college or university degree the greater the overall rate of registrati 


and turnout. States with lower rates of mobility also have higher participation rates compared 


to those that do not. Neither of these findings is particularly surprising except the degree of 
their strength in a multivariate analysis. 

To what extent then, do election rules influence the level of participation and the class 
bias in participation. It is clear from our analysis that laws do count. Of all the election law 
reforms examined in this study, shortening the deadline for personal registration or eliminati 
it altogether (as three states have done) was strongly associated with higher levels of registration 
and increasing turnout. As we noted above, states with a 30 day closing date for registration 
have a lower proportion of citizens on the rolls than those than have a shorter deadline. Further, 

clear that when the opportunity to register and vote on election day is 
number of people take a Minnesota has been keeping tabs on people who are 
day registrants and since the inception of the program in 1972 an average of almost one in f 
people (19.3%) who vote in presidential elections in that state have been election day registrants; 
in non-presidential Congressional elections the average was 13.4%; and in primaries 11% 
(Minnesota Election Statistics). 
In summation, some rule changes will make a difference. For example, we rank-ordered 
ct of Columbia as to the openness of their electoral system. We found 
that provided multiple opportunities to regis 
vote. In these states the mean voter turnout was 67.8% in 1988. At the other extreme, we 


found 10 states whose political system is relatively closed. The 30 day deadline was common, 


there was no agency-centered registration, no postcard registration, frequent purging, no 


. 
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provision for deputy registrars, and where registration canvassing was not allowed. In these 


tates the mean turnout was 57.9% In the remainder of states some rules facilitated higher 


turnout, but other innovations had yet to be adopted. In these states voter turnout was 62.1% 


in 1988, 

Consequently we say that based on our data the provision in the National Vote 
Registration Act of 1993 which forbids automatic purging may have some positive effect in 
reducing class bias in turnout. We find no evidence, however, that postcard registration will 
have any significant effect. Nor can we say with certainty that providing registration 
opportunities at social welfare offices will increase turnout among the poorest and most 
disadvantaged citizens. Most importantly, the “motor voter" provision of HR2, the centerpiece 

bill, may increase the number of persons on state registration rolls, but our data show no 
significant correlation between motor voter and increased voting raies. Indeed, Crocker (1990) 
in an initial study of states with motor voter provisions reported that states which adopted such 
provisions showed a slight increase in the number of people registered after implementation of 
the reform, but also 8 out of 10 of these states experienced a 5.9% average decrease in voter 
turnout after adoption. Crocker’s data suggests that motor voter provisions may tend to inflate 
the registration rolls with many citizens who in fact have a jow probability of voting based on 
other reasons. 

Most importantly, the deletion of the exemption for states which adopt same day 
registration after passage of HR 2, may seriously weaken the impact of the bill in increasing 

egistration and turnout. Not only will the absence of same day registration exclude citizens who 


have taken an interest in the pending election and who now wish to vote, but it also represented 
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the quickest way to address the barriers to voting generated by a highly mobile society. 
According to the most recent Census Bureau estimate (1993), approximately 10.5% « 
of voting age moved in the last six months prior to the 1992 election (2% in the last 
3 million citizens of voting age). Based on our research no other provision 
bill was more important in increasing the opportunity for eligible citizen to cast a ballot. 

But rules are not the only factor in the participation equation. While American election 
rules are not as facilitative as those found in most functioning democracies, they are 
oppressively exclusionary either. Any citizen with a modicum of interest and knowledge can 
get him or herself registered and get to the polls. And what gets them to the polls, we have 
discovered, is the presence of a political system that has been generally competitive over time. 
We found political competition to be significantly associated with higher levels of overall 
registration and voter turnout, and to a lesser, extent, with a smaller class skew in voting. For 


example, states which experienced the highest level of competition in the 1980s had a m 


%. Similarly, the 


turnout rate of 67% while the states that were least competitive were at 59.89 
most competitive states experienced a mean class skew in voting between high and low incom 
voters of -29.3% points; in the 10 least competitive states the skew was -36.5%. Co 
legislation designed to increase electoral competition, for example, campaign finance r 
legislation, term limits, may have a spillover effect in also spurring turnout as weil. 

The positive association between competition and increased citizen involvement was 
clearly present in the 1992 Presidential election. In 1992 it would seem clear that the increase 


in participation from 50.1% to 55.9% of the voting age population, the highest levei since 1968, 


appears to have been triggered primarily by factors in the political environment in which post- 


1988 state election law reforms played a secondary role. First, the campaign generated a 
national dialogue about economic policy, health care reform, and campaign finance practices. 
Secondly, this discussion was fueled by the presence of a serious third party challenger on the 
ballot in the form of Texas billionaire H. Ross Perot, who won 19% of the nationwide vote. 
Thirdly, the Democratic nominee, Bill Clinton, made a concerted and successful generational 
appeal, pitching his message not only to his generation but to the youngest cohort of the voting 
public between 18 and 30. Fourthly, targeted registration and get-out-the-vote efforts by 
organizations like Rock The Vote, MTV’s Choose or Lose campaign and christian 
fundamentalists appeared to have had a positive response contributing toward significant 
increases in voter turnout among both the young and christian conservatives. Consequenily, 


according to the CBS News/New York Times election day exit poll first time voters climbed 


from 7% of the voting public in 1988 to 11% in 1992 and born-again Christians from 9 to 17% 


(New York Times, November 5, 1992). 


example, the reported voting ra mbed from 36.2% in 1988 to 42.8% in 1992 according to 
a just released summary by the Census Bureau (1993). 

Comparison of the 1988 and 1992 polls also showed a sharp increase in voter interest and 
attention. In October, 1988, for example, only 34% of the voters said they had been paying ” 


of attention to the election; in 1992 the figure was 69% (New York Times/CBS News 


election surveys, November 10-16, 1988, October 27-November 1, 1992). In summation, for 
many more people in 1992 compared to 1988 and earlier elections the outcome was seen as 


significant and important. Where elections are seen as important, the modest barriers between 


the potential voter and the ballot are not really that exclusionary. 


i ” § Among the youngest category of voters (18-24), for 
ot” | 
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In conclusion, the registration reforms envisioned in the national law may have some 
positive effect in increasing registration rates and reducing the class bias in turnout, especially 
denying the states the authority to purge citizens from the rolls for simply failing to vote. But 
our study also shows that reforms, in the absence of meaningful competition between candidates, 
parties, and policies may not in themselves engage a significant number of new voters in the 
process. Finally, deletion of the election day registration exemption in HR2 seriously weakened 
the bill as a vehicle for significantly increasing turnout while its "motor voter” provision may 


inflate the states’ registration rolls without significantly increasing citizen participation. 


Table 1: Simple Correlations Between Election Laws, Registration and Voting Rates, and 
Class Bias 


Rule: Regist Voting Class Bias 


Closing Date .5706** .5190** 3348 
Motor Vote .1314 . 1504 -.1352 
Agency 1653 2124 
Deputy .0920 .1375 .0685 
Postcard .0702 .0701 .0379 
Purge 2917 3444 
Canvass .1871 2552 .0046 
Office Hrs .1749 .1402 
Polling Hrs 3351 
Absentee .0556 -.1647 
Information .033 .2879 0064 


Primary “a .2779 .0630 
Holiday AS. -.0500 -.0523 
Time Off -.0502 -.1590 


**Statistically significant below .001, * statistically significant between .05 and .001. 
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Table 2: Simple Correlations Between Political-Organizational Factors and Political 
Participation Variables 


Regist Voting Class Bias 


Pol Comp .3911* .3951* .3903* 
Gotv 
Union .1043 .2065 
Church .2293 .1248 -.2612. 


**Statistically significant below .001 level. * Statistically significant between .05 and .001. 


Table 3: Simple Correlations Between Selected Demographic Factors and Participation 


Regist Voting Class Bias 
PovertyL  -.2090 -.3014 
Income .0319 ; .1962 
Ratio -.1900 37. -.1868 
Education .1901 .0909 
Metro -.1114 .0419 
Mobility -.2699 -.2 ~-.2763 


** Statistically significant below .001 level. * Statistically significant between .05 and .001. 


Table 4: Multiple Regression Analysis for Registration, Voting, and Class Bias in Turnout 


Regist Voting Class Bias 

Closing date .362* 139 
Mobility -.325* -.115 
Primary .283* .187 .010 
Polling Hrs .036 .013 415** 
Purge -.066 .266* 


.617 594 41] 


Beta values and statistical significance. ** statistically significant below .001 level. 
*statistically significant between .05 and .001. 
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British Exit, German Voice, French Loyalty: 


Defection, Domination, and Cooperation in the 1992-93 ERM Crisis 


In December, 1991, the heads of state and government of the European 
Community met in the Dutch city of Maastricht, resolved the last remaining issues 
before the two Intergovernmental Conferences that had been in session over the 
past year, and gave their approval to a Treaty of European Union. Among other 
things, the Treaty provided for the transition to the second and third stages of 
a three-stage transition to Economic and Monetary Union.” By the terms of the 
Treaty, possibly in 1997 (if a majority of the members satisfied the criteria 
stipulated in the Treaty for participation in stage three) but in any event by 
1999 at the latest, a European Central Bank would be created and charged with 
directing monetary policy in the participating member states. And as the ECB 
came into being, the exchange rates of the participating member states would be 
irrevocably locked and the national currencies would be replaced by a single 
currency.’ 

As the foreign and finance ministers of the member states of the Community 
gathered at the Province House in Maastricht in February, 1992 for the formal 
signing ceremonies for the Treaty of European Union, there was an air of 
celebration and triumph. And as the ministers moved, in pairs by country and 
accompanied by Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, to sign the documents, few could doubt 
that the process of European integration had taken a dramatic step forward and 


that the long-standing ambition of Economic and Monetary Union would at last be 


achieved. But now, only eighteen months later, the Maastricht vision of EMU 


appears not only ambitious but unattainable, and not so much an innovative 
breakthrough in the process of integration as a fundamentally flawed and 
misconceived approach to monetary policy. And for both reasons--both because it 
appears now to be unattainable and to be flawed in design--the vision seems to 
many to be increasingly obsolete, even irrelevant, serving only to remind Europe 
of what it once, in better times, imagined, erroneously, was possible and 


desirable. 
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What went wrong? What happened to the Maastricht vision of EMU in the last 
eighteen months? Perhaps it was only inevitable that support for EMU would erode 
after the Treaty was signed and as it moved through a protracted and convoluted 
process of ratification in the member states.‘ Perhaps, too, it was inevitable 
that the vision would recede in the face of a sharp recession, a flood of 
immigrants from the East and a resurgence in ethnic hostilities and nationalist 
politics, and the Community’s ineptitude and impotence in terminating the war in 
the former Yugoslavia. Perhaps, then, support for EMU and a belief in its 
attainability will reappear as those ratification battles recede in the 
collective memory, as the recession bottoms out and recovery begins, and as the 
Serbian aggression ends, as eventually it must. 

However comforting such thoughts may be for adherents of EMU, there is good 
reason to think that the Maastricht vision of EMU has indeed suffered serious and 
lasting damage over the past eighteen months. For in addition to ratification 
battles, recession, waves of immigration, and wars in Croatia and Bosnia--all of 
whose effects may (Or may not) be transient--the Community experienced, after the 
Maastricht meetings, a year-long crisis within the Exchange Rate Mechanism of the 
European Monetary System, a crisis that was unprecedented in magnitude in the 


thirteen years of the EMS and that undermined, and perhaps damaged beyond repair, 


the foundation upon which the Maastricht scheme of EMU was to be built. 


After having gradually evolved into a highly stable, even quasi-fixed 
exchange rate regime over the previous decade, the ERM found itself in September, 
1992 wracked by waves of speculative pressures that over the next twelve months 
forced seven devaluations of member currencies, the departure of two currencies 
from the ERM, the abandonment by three non-members of the European Community of 
the peg between their currencies and the European Currency Unit of the EMS, and 
massive interventions to defend other currencies. Most recently, and as the 
logical culmination of the earlier developments, those pressures forced the ERM 
to widen the fluctuation bands within the parity grid, and thereby loosen the 
links between currencies, to such a degree as to transform it overnight from a 


quasi-fixed to a quasi-floating exchange rate regime. 


Why did the ERM crisis occur? Why did the member countries respond as they 


did in the crisis? And what are the likely consequences of the crisis for the 


Community’s ambition to move in stages to Economic and Monetary Union before the 


end of the decade? In addressing these questions, this paper first considers the 
antecedents of the crisis. The discussion suggests that, paradoxically, as 
exchange rates in the ERM became increasingly stable in the late 1980s and early 
1990s, the potential for instability in the ERM, and so its susceptibility to 
speculative pressure, increased. And it suggests that a speculative crisis of 
the kind that ultimately occurred became virtually inevitable once the ERM 
members refused to carry out the one policy that might have preempted a crisis. 

After examining the antecedents of the ERM crisis, the paper describes 
three dramatic and consequential episodes in the year-long crisis--indeed, 
probably the three most dramatic and consequential episodes in the crisis. The 
first involved the decision by the British government on "Black Wednesday," 
September 16, 1992, in the wake of a massive but ultimately unsuccessful 
intervention in the currency markets, to suspend the pound’s membership in the 
ERM and allow it to float downward through its floor against the German mark. 
For the first time in its thirteen-year history, a currency had been withdrawn 
from the ERM, in this case less than two years after it had belatedly joined. 
The second episode involved an equally consequential, albeit less dramatic, 
decision by France and Germany to mount an open and concerted defense of the 
franc and the existing franc-mark exchange rate. Taken in September, immediately 
after the British exit, and renewed at the turn of the year when the franc again 
came under pressure, and involving far larger sums than were at stake on "Black 
Wednesday," the joint operation, successful on both occasions, highlighted the 
importance of the Franco-German axis in the ERM and, more generally, in the 
Community. The third episode involved the decision in early August, 1993, in the 
wake of sustained pressure on the French franc, Danish krone, and Belgian franc, 
to widen the bands of the ERM to such an extent as to institute a de facto 
"dirty," or managed, float. Representing in some sense the logical culmination 


of the events of the past twelve months and coming after central bank 
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interventions in currency markets that dwarfed the largest previous 
interventions, this decision appears--certainly to the critics and sceptics of 
EMU--to demolish the ERM as a quasi-fixed exchange rate regime and stepping-stone 
to EMU. 

After describing these three episodes, the paper attempts to understand why 
Britain, Germany, and France acted as they did in these episodes. In particular, 
we consider why Britain chose to leave the ERM at a moment when, for a variety 
of reasons, one might have expected it to remain a member. We consider, 
conversely, why France chose to remain in the ERM and to defend the existing 
franc-mark parity on two occasions, at a time when one might have anticipated 
that it would leave, or at least devalue. And we consider why, after having 
mounted successful defenses of the franc on two occasions, France and Germany 
were unwilling or unable to avoid a regime-threatening crisis and decided upon 
a course of action that resulted in a depreciation of the franc and a 
transformation of the ERM into an exchange rate regime quite unlike the one 
presumed by the Maastricht Treaty to exist in the transition to EMU. 

The paper concludes with a brief consideration of the implications of the 
1992-93 ERM crisis for EMU. In particular, it considers the complex situation 


that is likely to prevail in the wake of the crisis, when the Maastricht Treaty 


comes into effect (assuming it is approved by the German Constitutional Court)° 


and the Community moves into the second, transitional stage of EMU, despite the 
fact that the stable exchange rate regime upon which EMU is predicated has been 
seriously weakened, and perhaps destroyed, and when, in any event, no more than 
a very few countries, at best, are likely to qualify for the third and final 


stage of EMU. 


Antecedents of the ERM Crisis 


Many factors contributed to the ERM crisis. Among the most important were: 


1) the evolution of the European Monetary System into a quasi-fixed exchange rate 


regime and the lack of any multicurrency realignment within the ERM since 1987; 
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2) the expansion and compositional changes of the foreign exchange markets within 
which European monetary authorities operated; 3) the economic and monetary 
policies pursued by the German government and the Bundesbank both before and 
after unification, and their impact on other ERM members; 4) the uncertainty 
about the fate of the Maastricht Treaty and EMU created by Denmark’s rejection 
of the Treaty in the referendum of June, 1992 and the possibility that the French 
electorate would likewise reject it in the September, 1992 referendum; and 5) the 
failure to initiate a pre-emptive realignment within the ERM involving either all 
of the currencies or at least the several that were overvalued and in need of 
devaluation. 

The European Monetary Regime. The European Monetary System was founded in 
March, 1979, in order to create what Helmut Schmidt, then the German Chancellor 
and one of its principal architects, called a "zone of monetary stability.” 
Created in the wake of the demise of the Bretton Woods exchange rate regime, the 
OPEC price shock of 1973-74, accelerating rates of inflation and increasing 
exchange rate volatility among the currencies of the European Community, the EMS 
represented an effort to repair the defects of the "snake" that had been 
introduced in April, 1972.° 


When they proposed strengthening and, ultimately, replacing the "snake," 


Tindemans, Jenkins, Schmidt, Giscard, and the others who were involved in the 


creation of the EMS did not intend to create a full-fledged exchange rate regime, 
much less one characterized by fixed bands and infrequent realignments.’ The 
ambition remained more limited--as Schmidt described it at the Bremen meeting of 
the European Council in 1978, the creation of a "zone of monetary stabilty." 
Nevertheless, over the course of its first decade of existence, the EMS evolved 
into a quasi-fixed exchange rate regime as realignments--especially multicurrency 
realignments--became less and less frequent. Thus, as Table 1 indicates, whereas 
the EMS experienced seven realignments in its first four years, of which five 
involved two or more currencies, in its next four years, between March, 1983 and 
March, 1987, there were only four realignments, of which three involved two or 


more currencies. And in the five and one-half years between early 1987 and the 


6 
September, 1992 crisis, there was only one realignment and it involved only one 
currency.* Indeed, realignments became so infrequent that the long-standing 
ambition of Economic and Monetary Union, marked by irrevocably locked exchange 
rates and ultimately a single currency, appeared to many in the late 1980s and 
early 1990s to require little more than an incremental extension of the EMS. 

The evolution of the EMS into a quasi-fixed exchange rate regime 
undoubtedly had many salutary consequences for the European Community. By 
stabilizing exchange rates at a time when the Bretton Woods system had broken 
down and when two oil price shocks had made the values of currencies more 
volatile and unpredictable, the EMS contributed to a Community-wide deceleration 
in the rate of inflation in the early and mid-1980s as well as an expansion in 
trade and commerce among the member states. In so doing, it may have provided 
the necessary monetary foundation for the effort to create a single internal 
market characterized by the free flow of goods, services, capital, and labor. 
And, together with the creation of the internal market, the evolution of the EMS 
into a quasi-fixed exchange rate regime may have constituted a necessary 
precondition for the decision, taken at Maastricht, to move to EMU by the end of 
the decade. 

For all its virtuous consequences, the development of the EMS into an 
exchange rate regime marked by narrow bands and increasingly infrequent 
realignments was problematic in one fundamental respect. One might take--as many 
observers did--the decreasing frequency of realignment as evidence of increasing 
stability in the exchange rates of the member currencies of the ERM. And 
extrapolating into the future, one could quite plausibly suppose that exchange 
rates within the ERM would not only remain stable but would become so stable as 
to allow them to be irrevocably locked without bands. In fact, however, the 
increasing stability of exchange rates within the ERM constituted a potential 
source of destabilization. And paradoxically, the more infrequent the 


realignments, the more likely the ERM would sooner or later experience severe 


speculative pressures and perhaps multiple realignments and even forced 


departures. 
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The source of this paradox of an increasing potential for instability 
inside the ERM, despite and because of an increasing stability in exchange rates, 
was the continued divergence among the fiscal and monetary policies of the 
governments with currencies in the ERM. To the extent that stability in exchange 
rates reflected a congruence among the members in economic policy, it rested on 
a firm foundation. But to the extent that it masked a divergence among the 
members’ policies, that stability was illusory. Sooner or later, the cumulative 
effect of the divergent policies, reflected in sizeable differences in cumulative 
rates of inflation and implicit changes in the relative value of the currencies, 
would require an adjustment in exchange rates. To the extent that an absence of 
realignment in exchange rates masked a discrepancy between members’ economic 
policies, and between the stated and true relative values of the currencies, it 
therefore represented a source of disequilibrium and instability. 

To what extent did the increasing stability of the European monetary regime 
in the late 1980s and early 1990s mask a discrepancy between the stated and true 
relative values of the currencies of the ERM members rather than a congruence 
among their economic policies? A simple means of ascertaining whether such a 
discrepancy existed, foreshadowing a potential crisis that might require or force 
a major realignment rather than continued stability, is to compare the rates of 
inflation in the countries that participate in the ERM. Table 2 presents the 
annual rates of inflation in the ERM members since 1985. By comparing the 
difference in rates of inflation, one observes a significant divergence in 
economic and monetary policy after 1987, the date of the last multi-currency 
realignment, despite the stability in exchange rates after that date. For 
example, if one simply compares the rates of inflation in Germany to those in 
other countries, one observes a negligible cumulative difference after 1987 


between the German rates and those in Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg. 


And one observes, also, a negligible cumulative difference after 1988 or 


thereabouts between the rates in Germany and those in France, Denmark, and 
Ireland. Monetary policy in those countries appears to have converged with the 


policy pursued in Germany. On the other hand, the cumulative difference between 
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the German rates and those in Italy and Spain were considerable, indicating that 
the stability of the ERM masked an increasing overvaluation of the lira and 
peseta relative to the mark. The cumulative differential between the German and 
Italian rates since 1987 appears to be on the order of 20 per cent (of which only 
a small portion was eliminated by the devaluation of the lira by 3.7 per cent in 
1990). And the cumulative inflation differential between Germany and Spain over 
the period after the peseta joined the ERM appears to be well over 10 per cent. 
Both currencies were, therefore, substantially overvalued, by anywhere from 10 
to 20 per cent, and therefore badly in need of adjustment. In regard to the 
British pound, if one adds to the initial overvaluation of the pound when Britain 
joined the EMS in 1990 at a rate of DM 2.95 the considerable cumulative inflation 
differential between Britain and Germany in 1990 and 1991, it would appear that 
ERM stability masked an overvaluation in the British currency as well. Clearly, 
then, the absence of a major realignment after 1987 masked a significant 
divergence in policy among some (although not all) of the ERM members, and 
ultimately a growing disparity in the true value of their currencies--a disparity 
that, sooner or later, would have to be remedied by a realignment. 


Global Currency Markets: Size, Growth, Composition. If the increasing 


stability of exchange rates within the ERM--epitomized by the decreasing 
frequency and, indeed, virtual absence of realignment in the late 1980s and early 
1990s--masked a potentially destabilizing divergence among the economic policies 


of its member governments, the potential for instability in the ERM was greatly 


increased by the enormous size, recent expansion, and changing composition of 


foreign exchange markets. As Table 3 indicates, by 1992 the daily global 
turnover on currency markets totaled approximately one trillion dollars. More 
than 600 billion of that was traded in London, New York, and Tokyo, the three 
largest markets, and London alone--by far the largest European market and, 
indeed, the largest in the world--accounted for approximately 300 billion.’ 
The global currency markets are as large as they are today, in part, 
because they expanded so dramatically in recent years. Reflecting the 


accelerated processes of globalization and liberalization, or deregulation, of 
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international finance in the 1980s, the global currency market increased more 
than three-fold between 1986 and 1992. Thus, roughly 620 billion dollars a day 


was traded in London, New York, and Tokyo in 1992, compared to roughly 190 


billion dollars a day six years earlier. In London alone, 300 billion dollars 


a day was traded, on average, in early 1992, compared to 90 billion in 1986. 

Describing what happened on "Black Wednesday" in London, one currency 
trader said "the central banks were buying sterling and the rest of the world was 
selling. It was no contest." Although oversimplified, there is some truth in 
this characterization of the crisis as a struggle between the central banks and 
the markets and, in particular, in the trader’s implication that the resources 
of the two sides were not comparable. Thus, in contrast to the nearly one 
trillion dollars traded each day in the currency markets in 1992, the official 
currency reserves of the G7 nations (excluding gold and Special Drawing Rights) 
prior to the ERM crisis were equivalent to approximately 275 billion dollars. 
And not only was the global currency market much larger than the agggregate 
currency reserves of the G7 banks but the disparity between the two had increased 
dramatically in the few years since the last multicurrency realignment in the 
ERM. Thus, whereas the G7‘s official currency reserves of 150 billion dollars 
in 1986 were equivalent to approximately three-quarters of the daily turnover in 
the global currency market and the combined turnover in the three largest 
markets, and to almost twice the daily turnover in London, by mid-1992 those 
reserves were equivalent to only one-quarter of the daily global turnover, to 
less than one-half the combined turnover of the three largest markets, and to 
less than the turnover in London. 

In addition to the marked and growing disparity between the size of the 
global currency markets and the resources available to central banks for 
intervention in those markets, the ability of central banks to support existing 
exchange rates, should they choose to intervene, was diminished to some degree 
by a compositional change in the markets that became more pronounced in the 
1980s.'' Whereas currency markets traditionally had been dominated by commercial 


bank traders involved in spot trading and taking short-term positions in 
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currencies that could be influenced by changes in interest rates and by central 


bank intervention, the processes of globalization and liberalization had opened 


up the markets to the managers of investment and pension funds who, typically, 


were more inclined to hedge their currency risks and/or speculate on the future 
value of currencies by buying and selling on forward markets. Contemplating not 
only current interest rates but the longer-run values of currencies, relative to 
current values, and the prospects and likelihood of changes in existing exchange 
rates, such actors are not only less susceptible to the interventions of central 
banks than spot traders but are likely to perceive such interventions as cues to 
act in precisely the opposite direction of the central banks--for example, 
selling short when the central banks attempt to prop up the existing exchange 
rate for an overvalued currency.” 

The various changes in composition and size of currency markets--both 
absolute size and size relative to official reserves--were, by themselves, 
sufficient to destabilize any would-be fixed exchange rate regime, especially one 
such as the EMS that had very narrow margins of fluctuation. But their 
destabilizing effects were accentuated within the European Community by the 
decision, made in the late 1980s, to eliminate all exchange controls by the end 
of 1992." An expression of the Community’s commitment to the creation of a 
single internal market--and what Colchester and Buchan call “arguably the most 
important single directive of the 1992 programme"'--the agreement on a set of 
dates by which the member states with exchange controls would remove them meant 
that those states, and indeed all of the member states of the Community, would 
willingly relinquish use of an important instrument by which governments can 
moderate, if not control, fluctuations in the value of their currencies. Without 
those controls, the currencies of those governments, and of the ERM in general, 
were exposed to an even greater degree to the unimpeded ebb and flow of demand 
and supply in the markets. 

German Economic and Monetary Policy. Taken together, the two developments 
already mentioned--the evolution of the European Monetary System into a quasi- 


fixed exchange rate regime marked by infrequent realignments despite divergent 


economic and monetary policies, and the growth and changing composition of 
currency markets and increasing disparity between the size of the markets and the 
resources of central banks--made it quite likely that the Exchange Rate Mechanism 
would sooner or later be subjected to speculative pressures in the markets and, 
perhaps, a full-fledged currency crisis. That such a crisis did in fact occur, 
however, resulted in no small part from the impact on the ERM of German 
macroeconomic policy--in particular, the German government’s economic policies, 
both before and after unification, and the Bundesbank’s response in the domain 
of monetary policy. By pursuing a policy that insured large deficits, and then 
relying increasingly on deficits to finance unification, the government all but 
dictated a tight money policy to the Bundesbank, forcing up interest rates in 
Germany and in effect exporting the costs of unification, in the form of high 
interest rates, to its partners in the ERM. 

As the German mark increasingly took on the role of "anchor" currency in 
the ERM in the mid-1980s, the monetary policy adopted by the German central bank, 
the Bundesbank, became, in effect, the monetary policy of all the ERM members.” 
According to two knowledgeable observers, "Most of Europe has been turned into 
a Deutschmark zone. The Bundesbank in Frankfurt has become Europe’s de facto 
central bank. Other EMS participants have to ape a German monetary policy in 
which they have no formal say."'® Put crudely, the Bundesbank Council adopted 
the monetary policies it believed appropriate for Germany and other ERM countries 


adapted their policies to those of the Bundesbank as necessary, in order to 


maintain the effective peg of their currencies to the mark. 


As the influence of the Bundesbank and the mark increased, German interest 
rates increasingly set the floor for rates throughout the ERM. Under certain 
circumstances--for example, if the rate of inflation and interest rates in 
Germany were very low--the floor might be low enough to allow other central banks 
ample space to keep interest rates high enough to maintain price stability and 
keep their currency pegged to the mark without choking off economic growth. But 
under other circumstances--for example, if the: rate of inflation and interest 


rates in Germany, and with them the floor for interest rates in the ERM, rose to 
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relatively high levels--other central banks might be forced to choose between two 


unattractive alternatives. Either they could raise interest rates high enough 


to maintain the traditional spread with German rates, thereby reducing the rate 
of growth and causing the rate of unemployment to rise, or they could allow the 
traditional spread to narrow, thereby increasing the incentive for investors to 
move out of their currency and into marks. Regardless of which alternative was 
pursued, the ERM might be destabilized--either by demands for reductions in 
German interest rates despite the high and rising rates of inflation in that 
country, or by increased demand for and purchases of marks. 

During the early and mid-1980s, the rate of inflation and interest rates 
in Germany decreased for several consecutive years, to such an extent that by 
1986 and 1987 the rate of inflation was negligible and interest rates reached 
historic lows. (See again Table 2.) Thus, in December, 1987, the German 
discount rate dropped to 2.5 per cent and the Lombard rate dropped to 4.5 per 
cent. In such circumstances, despite whatever concerns other member states might 
have had about the growing dominance of the Bundesbank within the EMS, the German 
floor for interest rates in the EC was low enough that the other central banks 
were able to pursue price and exchange rate stability without incurring severe 
costs in growth and employment. 

In the four years after 1987, however, the rate of inflation in Germany, 
and hence German interest rates and the floor for interest rates throughout the 
ERM, increased in each successive year. In fact, between mid-1988 and mid-1992, 
the discount and Lombard rates were increased on ten successive occasions. As 
a result, by mid-1992, the discount rate was at 8.75 per cent, compared to 2.5 
per cent four years earlier. And the Lombard rate was at 9.75 per cent, compared 
to 4.5 per cent four years earlier. 

While the long-term upward drift in the rate of inflation and interest 
rates in Germany is often attributed to the economic decisions taken in regard 
to unification in early 1990, it in fact began well before the Wall came down. 
As Table 2 indicates, the rate of inflation in Germany increased from 0.2 in 1987 


to 1.3 in 1988 and then to 2.8 in 1989, an acceleration that largely reflected 
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the impact of the surge in demand and growth in those years.'’ During 1988 and 


1989, the Bundesbank raised the discount and Lombard rates six times as it sought 


to maintain price stability in the face of high demand--demand that was fueled 


in part by a public deficit, despite the high rate of growth. As a result, even 
before the Wall came down and unification loomed on the horizon, German interest 
rates were already unusually high--the discount rate at 6 per cent (compared to 
2.5 per cent less than two years earlier) and the Lombard rate at 8 per cent 
(compared to 4.5 per cent to years earlier). Even without the exogenous shock 
of unification, then, German interest rates--themselves a reflection of the 
adaptation by the Bundesbank to the government’s fiscal policy and the 
acceleration of inflation--had increased dramatically in the two years prior to 
unification. 

The economic decisions taken by the German- government with regard to 
unification generated further upward pressure on interest rates. For good 
political reasons--both to generate support in election of March, 1990 for the 
Volkskammer, the legislative assembly of the German Democratic Republic, and, 
later, in the post-unification Bundestag election of December, 1990, and to give 
citizens of the G.D.R. an incentive to support the CDU while remaining in the 
eastern territories and forsaking the option of migrating to the western states 
of Germany--Helmut Kohl, the German chancellor, pursued a course of rapid 
unification with generous economic terms. The decision to lock the two German 
exchange rates at a rate of 1:1 implied a four to five-fold revaluation of the 
OstMark vis-a-vis the mark and provided a windfall of considerable magnitude to 
those living in the G.D.R." And subsequent to unification, the government 
acquiesced in the 1991 agreement between employers and labor unions granted 
workers in the former G.D.R. disproportionately large wage increases in order to 
achieve wage parity--despite large differences in productivity--by the mid-1990s 
with workers in western Germany.” 

However understandable the currency conversion and wage parity decisions 
were in political terms, they were enormously costly both for Germany and for the 


ERM. By locking the exchange rates of two distinct economies at very different 
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levels of development, the government gave up the exchange rate as an instrument 
of adjustment between the two economies. As a result, the burden of adjustment 
in the east could only be borne by production, employment, and income. Because 
the exchange rates were locked at a rate that implied a four to five-fold 
revaluation in the weaker currency, the price of exports from the east and the 
cost of investments in the east was grossly overstated, and the reductions in 
production, employment, and income were far greater than they otherwise would 
have been. And because wages in the east were raised in large increments that 
did not correspond to gains in productivity, the government not only fueled a 
consumption binge but guaranteed that enterprises would be unable to compete for 
markets abroad (including in western Germany) and would incur even greater losses 
in production, employment, and income. Reflecting those losses, by 1992 the 
G.N.P. in the former G.D.R. had dropped to about 55 per cent of its 1990 level, 
and the rate of unemployment--taking into account those no longer in the work 
force--had risen from about 2 per cent in 1990 to about 45 per cent by 1992.” 

Inevitably, the losses in production, employment, and income associated 
with unification were offset by transfer payments, infrastructure investments, 
and other forms of public funding. And just as the exchange rate and wage 
bargaining decisions greatly increased the magnitude of the losses in production, 
income, and employment in the East, so too the enormous magnitude of those 
losses, which were far in excess of most initial estimates, caused the public 
transfers to the former G.D.R. to far exceed initial estimates. In the first two 
and one-half years of unification, more than 350 billion marks--more than $225 
billion-~was transferred by public authorities to the governments and citizens 
in the territories of the former G.D.R.” Although the government did put 
through a temporary 7.5 per cent surcharge on income and corporate taxes--the so- 


called “unification tax"--much of the expansion in public spending was financed 


by borrowing; as a result, the combined deficit of all public authorities in 


Germany in 1990, 1991, and 1992 averaged more than 100 billion marks a year and 
totaled close to the 350 billion marks transferred to the East in those years.” 


By 1993, despite the enactment of a "Solidarity Pact" to reduce the deficit, the 
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federal deficit was approximately 70 billion marks, the total public sector 
deficit had risen to 5 per cent of G.D.P. (well above the Maastricht criterion 
of 3 per cent), and the Bundesbank estimated that the total public sector 
borrowing requirement in 1993, including the requirements of the Treuhandanstalt 
and other authorities (much of which would be assumed by the Federal government 
from 1995 onward) as well as the various levels of government, totaled more than 
230 billion marks, equivalent to more than 7 per cent of G.D.P.” 

As government spending and the deficit increased dramatically in the wake 
of unification, the money supply and the rate of inflation likewise increased. 
Whereas over the course of 1989 and the first half of 1990, the rate of increase 
in M3 had decelerated from more than 7 per cent a year to 4 per cent, it began 
to accelerate in the second half of 1990, to roughly 5.5 per cent per year, and 
by late 1991 and early 1992 was accelerating upward again, reaching the 8 to 9 
per cent range by mid-1992. The rate of inflation, not surprisingly, accelerated 
also, increasing from 2.7 per cent in 1990 to 3.5 per cent in 1991 and then to 
4.1 per cent in the first three quarters of 1992. As a result, the Bundesbank 
Council continued the periodic increases in interest rates that had begun in mid- 
1988, and in the two years after unification the discount rate and Lombard rate 


were each raised four times. By the Summer of 1992, the discount rate had risen 


to 8.75 per cent and the Lombard rate to 9.75 per cent--both historic highs. 


As the Bundesbank raised interest rates in Germany--and hence the floor for 
rates within the ERM--on ten successive occasions from mid-1988 until mid-1992, 
it became increasingly apparent that the ERM could be destabilized by any of four 
possible developments. First, the high rates in Germany--a country which had 
never devalued its currency after the currency reform of 1948--would attract more 
funds into mark-denominated instruments. Such an inflow would, of course, 
increase the money supply, thereby adding to the upward pressure on interest 
rates, which would in turn attract more funds into marks and drive other 
currencies toward their floors. Second, some members might, while maintaining 
their traditional interest rate differential with Germany, nevertheless attempt 


to exert pressure on the Bundesbank to lower its rates in order to lessen the 
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rising costs in growth and employment imposed on their citizens by higher 
interest rates. Regardless of whether such pressure succeeded, it would send a 
strong signal to the markets that the country was unwilling to impose the costs 
necessary to remain in the ERM at the existing exchange rate. Third, some 
members might simply refuse to maintain the traditional differential and chart 
a course of monetary policy independent of the Bundesbank’s--for example, 
reducing their interest rates despite the upward drift of German rates. If by 
such a policy the interest differential was eliminated, funds would be likely to 
move from the country or countries with decreasing rates into marks, thereby 
increasing the upward pressure on the mark and the downward pressure on the 
currencies of those other countries. Fourth, as German interest rates rose to 
higher levels it became increasingly likely that they would surpass the rates in 
the major non-ERM countries and that, as a result, funds would flow out of those 
countries into Germany, thereby exerting additional upward pressure on the mark 
and pushing the other ERM currencies toward their floors. 

By the end of the Summer of 1992, all four of these possible developments 
had in fact occurred. The higher rates in Germany were attracting funds from 
abroad that were contributing to an increase in the money supply, above and 
beyond the impact of the government’s fiscal policy, and thus adding to the 
upward pressure on the rate of inflation and interest rates in Germany and on the 
value of the mark vis-a-vis the other currencies in the ERM. In various 
countries outside the "hard" inner core of the ERM, the series of increases in 
German interest rates brought forth demands that the Bundesbank roll back its 
increases and, with them, doubts as to whether the governments in those countries 
would persist in their emulation of German monetary policy. And at least one 
country, Britain, simply refused to maintain the spread between its rates and 
those in Germany; after its entry into the ERM in October, 1990, it reduced its 
rates on nine consecutive occasions. As a result, by May, 1992, after the latest 


reduction of the base rate to 10 per cent, the British government had essentially 


eliminated the seven per cent spread between its minimum lending rate and the 


German Lombard rate that existed when it entered the ERM.” 
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Elsewhere, outside the ERM, in contrast to the convergence that occurred 
between British and German rates, the cumulative effect of the ten successive 
increases in German interest rates since 1988 was to widen the spread between 
those rates and the rates in other countries. In both Japan and the United 
States, interest rates drifted downward after early 1991 and throughout 1992 
while those in Germany increased. Thus, by mid-Summer of 1992, after the United 
States had followed the British pattern and reduced the discount rate for the 
seventh time since 1990 to 3 per cent, and Japan had followed a similar policy 
of reducing short-term rates,a sizeable spread existed between the interest rates 
of the three major currencies. That spread in rates only added to the inflow of 
funds to Germany, increasing its money supply and rate of inflation, and thus 
adding to the upward pressure that already existed on German rates. That, of 
course, made the mark even more attractive, further accelerated the inflow of 
funds, and added to the downward pressure that already existed on the other 
currencies of the ERM. 


The Danish and French Referendums. The simultaneous evolution of the ERM 


into a near-fixed exchange rate regime and the expansion and compositional change 
in currency markets, coupled with the financial consequences of the decisions 
made with regard to German unification, significantly increased the likelihood 
that some type of currency crisis might occur within the ERM. To this volatile 


mix of financial developments was added a new~found and growing uncertainty over 


the ratification of the Maastricht Treaty and the future of EMU. That 


uncertainty derived from the surprising defeat of the Treaty in the first effort 
to ratify it in a member state--the Danish referendum of June 2, 1992--and 
subsequently, from the growing possibility that the Treaty would be defeated in 
the French referendum called by President Mitterrand immediately after the Danish 
defeat. 

On June 2, 82.9 per cent of the Danish electorate voted in the binding 
referendum on the Maastricht Treaty. Despite the overwhelming support for the 
Treaty in the Danish Folketing--in the parliamentary vote on May 12, 130 had 


supported the Treaty while only 25 had voted against it--the electorate rejected 


| 
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the Treaty by a narrow margin of 50.7 per cent to 49.3 per cent. In retrospect, 
what is perhaps most surprising about the Danish vote is not the fact that the 
Treaty was defeated but that the ‘yes’ vote was as large as it was, for the 
forces arrayed against it were unusually broad and diverse, ranging from 
fishermen in Jutland opposed to the intrusions of EC fishing policy, to farmers 
opposed to the recent reforms of the Community’s Common Agricultural Policy, to 
environmentalists, feminists, and left-wing academics, to nationalists concerned 
with increased immigration and the Maastricht concept of European citizenship, 
and older voters who could remember World War II and feared Germany, and younger 
voters who, although lacking the memory, perceived in a unified Germany a threat 
of external economic and cultural domination. About 55 per cent of all women, 
concerned about possible rollbacks in social spending and programs as well as the 
possible development of a European defense force, voted against it, as did nearly 
two-thirds of unskilled workers and 60 per cent of white collar public sector 
workers. And as support or opposition for the Treaty became conflated with 
support or opposition for the government, the lack of support for the latter--a 
minority coalition of the two conservative parties which, together, had received 
less than one-third of the vote in the previous election, had been in power for 
ten years, and had presided over an increase in the rate of unemployment from 
about two per cent to eleven per cent--diminished support for the former.” 

The uncertainty created by the Danish vote was compounded the day after the 
referendum when Frangois Mitterrand announced that France would hold a referendum 


to approve the constitutional changes necessary to implement the Maastricht 


Treaty.* At first, at a time when support for the Treaty surpassed a two-to-one 


majority, Mitterrand’s call for a referendum appeared to be a masterful political 
gambit--a means by which France, and Mitterrand, could appear as the saviors of 
Maastricht by rallying a large vote in favor of the Treaty, while simultaneously 
exacerbating the divisions that had appeared in the parliamentary debate of the 
Treaty within the two major opposition parties,” and increasing support for a 
government (and president) whose popularity was at record low levels. But as the 


Summer went on and popular support for the Treaty dropped below 60 per cent and 
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then, for the first time in late August, below 50 per cent,” the decision to 


call the referendum increasingly appeared ill-conceived, politically motivated, 


and, perhaps worst of all, one that risked killing the Treaty--for it was obvious 
to all that if Maastricht might, by some sleight of hand, survive the Danish 
rejection and perhaps even a second Danish rejection in a new referendum, it 
could not survive rejection by France. 

In the period from late August, when the first surveys reported a majority 
of the French electorate opposed to the Treaty, until the referendum on September 
20, all of the other, financial, sources of potential instability in the ERM--as 
well as the conundrum posed by the Danish result--were joined by a growing 
uncertainty about the French vote. As the uncertainty about the French vote was 
generalized to the Treaty itself and the future of EMU, the flow of funds out of 
the weak currencies of the ERM and into the strong ones accelerated, thereby 
further destabilizing the ERM. 


The Failure to Negotiate a Pre-emptive Realignment. In their post-mortems 


of the ERM crisis, the Monetary Committee (the group of principal deputies of the 
ministries of finance and central banks of the EC, charged with management of the 
ERM) and the Committee of Central Bank Governors both emphasized the failure to 
negotiate a realignment within the ERM as one of the reasons the crisis occurred. 
As the Governors said in their report, "provision must be made for timely 
realignments when parities are unsustainable in light of current and future 


policies."” 


As Wim Duisenberg, the governor of the Nederlandsche Bank and 
chairman of the Committee of Central Bank Governors, put it (prematurely as it 
turned out), the crisis was "one realignment that lasted four months." And 
later, he said, “we should have had the foresight to encapsulate all the five 
months of realignments into one weekend. We must never let this happen again."” 

Taken together, the four factors described thus far--the evolution of the 
ERM into a near-fixed exchange rate regime despite the considerable divergence 
in policy that existed among its members, the expansion and compositional change 


of currency markets, the financial and monetary consequences of German economic 


policy both before and after unification, and the uncertainty about Maastricht 
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and EMU created by the Danish vote and the erosion of support for the Treaty in 


the impending French referendum--set the stage for the ERM crisis. What actually 


provoked it, however, was the inability of the member states to agree to a 
realignment within the ERM during the late Summer or early Fall of 1992, one that 
might have pre-empted the markets and headed off the looming crisis. To 
understand why "Black Wednesday," and all that followed, occurred, it is 
necessary, then, to understand why the Community found itself, unable, in the 
Summer or early Fall of 1992, to negotiate a pre-emptive realignment. 

As the German and American central banks continued to move their interest 
rates in different directions in July, 1992, the increasing divergence, coupled 
with the increasing convergence between rates in Germany and the U.K., 
accelerated the flow of funds out of dollars and pounds and into marks. The 
dollar dropped against the mark and, within the ERM, demand for the mark moved 
it upward, thereby pushing weaker currencies--especially the pound and the 
overvalued lira--toward their floors. Thus, as early as mid-July, the pound had 
dropped to DM 2.85, 10 pfennigs below its entry rate and only 7 pfennigs above 
its floor, and the lira had come under intense pressure that forced the Bank of 
Italy to raise its discount rate to 13 per cent. 

As the pound weakened, Britain, still in recession after two years, 
witnessed a growing public debate over its exchange rate and interest rate 
policy. In mid-July, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Norman Lamont, addressed 
concerns that had been voiced by industrialists, Conservative backbenchers, and 
some academic economists that the pound was overvalued, kept up by high interest 
rates that were preventing an economic recovery, and that it should be devalued, 
thereby paving the way for lower interest rates and a recovery. Lamont argued 
that devaluation of the pound would only increase interest rates, that a 
revaluation of the mark was not on the agenda, and that no other ERM members were 
willing to sacrifice their credibility by pursuing devaluation. The next day, 
the Prime Minister, John Major, backed up his Chancellor and ruled out a British 
devaluation, despite the fact that the existence of a current account deficit, 


a Minimum Lending Rate stuck at 10 per cent, and a rate of inflation of 4 per 
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cent after two years of recession were sure signs of an overvalued currency.” 


By late August, as the mark continued to move up against the dollar, both 
the pound and lira approached their floors against the mark. In the last week 
of August, the pound dropped to DM 2.7875, less than one pfennig above its floor, 
and the Bank of England was forced to make its biggest intervention in years in 
the currency markets, buying one billion pounds with marks. Meanwhile, in Italy, 
the lira fell through its floor against the mark of DM 765.4. In discussions 
among officials of the central banks of Germany, England, Italy, and Spain, a 
consensus had developed by late Summer, as the lira continued to come under 
pressure, that Italy would have to devalue. And indeed, officials of the Banca 
d‘Italia did not dispute that conclusion. They did, however, insist that Italy 
not be the only country to devalue--that is, that there be a "broad" realignment 
that would include other weak currencies as well (e.g., the pound). But the 
British government had made its position clear, and in any event refused to 
discuss devaluation unless France was prepared to do likewise. 

As the outcome of the French referendum scheduled for September 20 became 
increasingly uncertain, and as poll results suggested, at best, a petit oui,” 
it became increasingly apparent that the French government would resist a 
realignment within the ERM prior to the referendum--not only a "general" 
realignment that would change the existing parities of all of the currencies 
within the ERM (including the mark and the franc) but also a “broad” realignment 
that would presumably be confined to only the weak and overvalued currencies, 
such as the pound, the lira, and the peseta. The former, it was agreed, would 
involve a revaluation of the mark relative to the franc that was, the French 
government believed, unjustified by the "fundamentals." And the latter, while 
not including the franc, might nevertheless cause it to come under subsequent 
pressure and become the next candidate for devaluation. In either case, a 
realignment could be construed as acknowledgement of a failure or shortcoming in 
French government’s franc fort policy. Therefore, France refused to consider 
either a "general" or a "broad" realignment. Britain, therefore, did the same, 


and hence Italy did likewise. 
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By early September, with the pressures on the pound and lira continuing, 
but with Britain, France, and even Italy resisting suggestions by Bundesbank 
officials that a realignment was in order,™ both Britain and Italy had to resort 
to arranging new credit facilities in order to defend their currencies. On 
September 3, Britain announced that it had arranged a three-year, multicurrency 
revolving credit from international banks for 10 billion Ecu ($14.5 billion), 5 
billion of which was in marks, to defend the pound. In announcing the Ecu loan, 
Lamont restated the "government’s clear determination and ability to maintain 
sterling’s position in the ERM at the existing rate," The next day, the Bank of 
Italy drew on the short-term, unlimited EMS credit facility, borrowed marks from 
the Bundesbank and the Belgian central bank to purchase lira, and raised its 
discount rate 1.75 per cent, to 15 per cent. Despite these measures, however, 
both currencies remained near their floors. 

On September 5, 1992, the Ministers of Finance and Governors of the central 
banks of the member states of the Community met in Bath, England for one of their 
semi-annual “informal" meetings. Included on the formal agenda for the two-day 
meeting were such topics as the GATT negotiations and Eastern Europe. But 
Lamont, chairing the meeting and in charge of the agenda (since Britain held the 
six-month revolving Council presidency), had not included the ERM on the formal 
agenda, however obvious its problems were. On the morning of the first day of 
the meeting, Horst Kéhler, the State Secretary in the German Ministry of Finance, 
attempted to persuade Lamont to include realignment on the formal agenda. But 
Lamont refused, to the chagrin of several participants; Ruud Lubbers, the Dutch 
Prime Minister, undoubtedly expressed the view of many when he said that, in 


retrospect, the failure to prepare a realignment at Bath was a "black page in the 


book of 1992."% However, neither a “general” realignment, involving a change 


in the value of all of the ERM currencies vis-a-vis the mark, nor even a "broad" 
realignment, involving a devaluation of the lira, pound, escudo, and peseta was 
extensively discussed, much less approved, at the meeting. 

At one point in the meeting, Piero Barucci, the Italian Minister of the 


Treasury, suggested that Italy might consider a devaluation if accompanied by 
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others. But when he did, Michel Sapin, the Minister of Economy and Finance of 


France, immediately excluded a broad realignment on the grounds that it would 


jeopardize the outcome of the French referendum and could well have a domino 


effect on other currencies, including the franc.* Instead, Sapin, and Lamont 
and others as well, suggested--some explicitly, others implicitly--that the 
source of the recent instability was the Bundesbank and its high interest rates. 

According to Helmut Schlesinger, the Bundesbank President, Lamont turned 
to him at the Bath meeting and insisted on four occasions that he commit the 
Bundesbank to lowering its rates.” Reportedly, Lamont’s pressure tactics so 
angered the Bundesbank President that he had to be restrained from walking out 
of the meeting by Theo Waigel, the German Minister of Finance.* Waigel 
countered that the problem stemmed from the low American rates and the attempt 
of the weaker currencies to stay with the mark that was being pushed up by the 
American-German rate differential. Schlesinger raised again the possibility of 
a realignment and linked it to the issue of interest rates, by suggesting that 
it might well be possible for the Bundesbank to reduce its rates as part of a 
broad realignment in the ERM.” But the ministers, led by Lamont, rejected any 
realignment and the meeting simply concluded with a commitment to maintain 
existing exchange rates and to intervene as need be in the currency markets. As 
Lubbers said, realignment did not occur because of "political motives": ‘Hyjlad 
had its pride and France said it couldn’t be done because it was facing a 
difficult referendum and they couldn’t discuss it, and the English said then that 
the Bundesbank should do something first, and so the discussion went."” 

In his concluding public statement at Bath, Lamont not only implied that 
the participants supported the existing parities but that they had secured a 
promise from the Bundesbank that rates would not be increased. Schlesinger, 
mindful that he could not commit the Bundesbank Council on such a matter, had not 
in fact promised not to increase them and, furious with Lamont, insisted on 
setting the record straight, not only in private but in public as well. He did 
so several days later, during and after a meeting of the Committee of Central 


Bank Governors in Basle on September 8. As he did, there could be little doubt, 
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from the tone of his comments, that the Bundesbank felt that a realignment was 
a necessity and that a crisis was brewing.“' One other event that day, in 
Helsinki, foretold what lay ahead for the ERM; after experiencing a large outflow 
of capital, the Finnish government decided to abandon its peg of the markka to 
the Ecu. 

Given that nothing emerged from the Bath meeting (other than friction 
between Schlesinger and Lamont), it is hardly surprising that the lira and the 
pound remained near their floors within the ERM. Despite the fact that sterling 
closed at DM 2.7875 on September 10, less than a pfennig above its floor, John 
Major continued to defend the status quo, telling the Scottish Confederation of 
British Industry the same day that "There is going to be no devaluation, no 
realignment" and that a realignment would be "a betrayal of our future."” 
Meanwhile, in the week following the Bath meeting, the lira came under intense 
speculative pressure. Indeed, by the end of the week, the lira had fallen 
through its floor against the mark, despite the fact that the Bundesbank had 
spent some 24 billion marks ($16 billion) during the week to support it.” 

The magnitude of the Bundesbank’s intervention, and its apparent inability 
to lift the lira above its floor, led the Bank to ask for a meeting with the 
Chancellor and the Minister and State Secretary of the Ministry of Finance.“ 
At the meeting, held in great secrecy at the Bank’s headquarters in Frankfurt in 


the evening of Friday, September 11, Schlesinger and Hans Tietmeyer, the Bank’s 


Vice President, presented the case for an ERM realignment, based largely on the 


magnitude of the Bank’s intervention to that point, the likely magnitude of 


S and the effect continued intervention would have 


future required interventions, 
on the German money supply. Although all the participants knew that John Major 
was strongly opposed to devaluation of the’ pound and that the German Chancellor 
was under intense pressure from Frangois Mitterrand to persuade the Bundesbank 
to lower its rates before the French referendum without forcing an embarrassing 
devaluation of the franc, Schlesinger and Tietmeyer persuaded Kohl and Waigel to 


support a broad realignment. In return, they indicated that the Bank would be 


prepared to link a reduction in its interest rates to a realignment, with the 
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understanding that the extent of rate reduction would depend on the breadth of 
the realignment. 
Ko6hler and Tietmeyer were dispatched to Rome the next morning via Paris, 


where they met with Sapin, the Minister of Finance, and Jean-Claude Trichet, the 


Directeur du Trésor in the Ministry and current chair of the Community’s Monetary 


Committee. Kohler and Tietmeyer, the German representatives on the Monetary 
Committee, apparently indicated that Germany desired a substantial realignment 
within the ERM but did not formally request a meeting of the Committee, the forum 
within which such a realignment would be negotiated. Trichet, apparently 
treating the information as confidential and the visit as a courtesy, did not 
canvass the other members about convening the Committee (the Secretary of the 
Committee, who normally did the canvassing, was away for the weekend). In fact, 
he apparently did not contact the other members of the ERM at all until after the 
Germans and Italians had worked out their agreement later that day. And when he 
did contact them, on Saturday evening and Sunday, he apparently did not inform 
them that the Germans had wanted a broad realignment.“ 

Whether the failure to convene the Monetary Committee to discuss a broad 
realignment on the weekend of September 12 and 13 reflected a failure of German 
and Italian officials to articulate their preferences clearly or to make a formal 
request for a Committee meeting, or deliberate subterfuge by the French who 
feared that any consideration of a realignment might threaten the existing parity 
of the franc and fuel the ‘no’ vote in the Maastricht referendum one week hence, 
or simply the shared knowledge of the French and German officials that, despite 
the preferences of the latter, a broad realignment would be blocked by the 
British, the Committee was not convened. As a result, the German-Italian problem 
within the ERM was left to bilateral negotiation and K6hler and Tietmeyer 
proceeded on to Rome, where they negotiated a 7 per cent devaluation of the lira, 
in return for which the Bundesbank reduced its discount rate by 0.5, to 8.25 per 
cent, and its Lombard rate by 0.25, to 9.5 per cent. 

There was still a slight chance that the Italian devaluation might be 


broadened into a multi-currency realignment within the ERM, for since all members 
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had to approve the devaluation, there was an opportunity for other currencies to 
join the lira in a devaluation. Indeed, on Sunday morning, when Lamont and the 
top officials of the British Treasury met to discuss the German-Italian 
agreement, the Permanent Secretary of the Treasury, Sir Terence Burns, asked 
Lamont whether Britain should join in the devaluation. But Lamont said no. And 
later Sunday morning, when the Italian Prime Minister, Guiliano Amato, called 
John Major to tell him of the devaluation and ask whether Britain would join in, 


Major, too, said no. 


Three Episodes in the ERM Crisis: 


The British Exit, Franco-German Cooperation, The Decision to Widen the Bands 


The modest devaluation of the lira left it still overvalued and, with the 
pound, at the floor of the ERM. It was only a matter of time before both 
currencies would come under attack in the markets. And indeed, within days, and 
prompted largely by the failure to agree to a broad realignment, those two 
currencies, and others as well, came under attack. And in the weeks and months 
that followed, one member after another was forced, after speculative attacks, 
to raise interest rates, or devalue, or both. In all, as Table 4 indicates, 
seven devaluations occurred in the 1992-93 ERM crisis (including the lira 
devaluation of September 13). The peseta was devalued three times, the escudo 
twice, and the punt and lira once each. Three countries that had or were about 
to apply for membership in the EC--Finland, Sweden, and Norway--were forced to 
abandon their pegs to the Ecu. Two countries, Britain and Italy, withdrew from 
the ERM. And, finally, in the wake of pressure upon the French and Belgian 
francs and the Danish krone, the bands of the ERM were widened from +/- 2.25 per 
cent to +/- 15 per cent, in effect transforming it into a looser, more flexible, 
but inevitably less fixed exchange rate regime. 


Among the many interesting and dramatic moments in this year-long crisis, 


three stand out, separated from the rest by their unusually high levels of drama, 


the enormous magnitude of the funds committed to the defense of one or more 


currencies in each, and the consequence of each for the ERM and, ultimately, EMU. 


The first involves the decision by the British government on "Black Wednesday," 


September 16, in the wake of a massive but unsuccessful intervention by central 
banks on the order of 20 billion pounds (roughly $35 billion), to suspend the 
pound’s membership in the ERM and allow it to fall through its floor against the 
mark. For the first time, and contrary to the spirit of Maastricht, a currency 
had been withdrawn from the ERM and allowed to float. The second dramatic and 
consequential episode involves the decision by France and Germany to mount an 
open and concerted defense of the franc immediately after "Black Wednesday.” 
Conducted in late September and renewed in December and early January, when the 
franc again came under pressure, and involving perhaps as much as $50 billion of 
the reserves of the two central banks, the joint operation--successful on both 
occasions--seemed not only to assure the franc’s membership in the inner core of 
"hard" currencies but to highlight the importance of the Franco-German axis 
within the ERM and in the impending transition to EMU. The third episode 
involves the decision taken on August 2, 1993 to widen the bands of the ERM from 
2.25 per cent to 15 per cent. Taken in the wake of a renewed speculative 
onslaught against the franc, the Belgian franc, and the Danish krone and after 
two weeks during which the central banks spent roughly $100 billion of reserves 
and borrowings--the largest intervention ever seen in the currency markets--the 
decision transformed the ERM from a quasi~fixed to a quasi-floating exchange rate 
regime. Whether, as many believed, it represented the logical and inevitable 
culmination of the events of the past year or, as others thought, the result of 
an avoidable crisis produced by policy errors in France and Germany, the decision 
to widen the bands has undoubtedly transformed the ERM. And it has vastly 
complicated--and perhaps damaged beyond repair--the ambitious project to 
institute Economic and Monetary Union by the end of the decade. 

The British Exit. The devaluation of the lira and the small decrease in 
German rates negotiated by Tietmeyer and Kéhler in Rome on September 12, provided 
a brief respite for the pound and the lira in currency markets, and the pound, 


in particular, closed up slightly, at DM 2.8125, on Monday, September 14, the 
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first day after the weekend devaluation. However, the 7 per cent devaluation of 
the lira did not alleviate tensions within the ERM for long. For one thing, on 
the basis of the cumulative difference in inflation rates in Germany and Italy, 
the Italian currency was still overvalued by at least 10 per cent after the 
devaluation. And the pound remained near its floor vis-a-vis the mark and 
appeared, more than ever after the markka float and lira devaluation, to be the 
next likely target of speculative pressure. 

Whatever downward pressure on the lira and the pound existed in the markets 
was greatly accentuated by the comments of the President and Vice President of 
the Bundesbank immediately after the lira devaluation. In their press conference 
on Monday, September 14, outlining the Bank’s view of the events of the past 
several days,“’ Schlesinger and Tietmeyer said that the Bundesbank had pressed 
the government to request a realignment of the ERM. And on the same day, unnamed 
officials in Bonn and Frankfurt told reporters that the Bank had offered its ERM 
partners a rate cut for more than a week in exchange for a realignment and that 
the Bank had wanted a broad realignment that included a devaluation of sterling. 
Lest the message be missed, Schlesinger repeated it the next afternoon in an 
interview with the Wall Street Journal and Handelsblatt, the German business 
weekly. Following German custom, a summary of the Schlesinger interview was 
immediately released to news agencies, prior to publication of the full text a 
few days later. According to the summary, the Bundesbank President had said that 


"the problems had not been completely solved" and that "the situation in the EMS 


could have been further eased if there had been a more comprehensive realign- 


ment. "* 


The summary of the Schlesinger interview immediately reached London, where 
the pound had fallen to a new low of DM 2.7800, only one-fifth of a pfennig above 
its floor, and had actually fallen through its floor in after-hours trading. The 
Prime Minister had cancelled his trip to Spain, and the Treasury and Bank of 
England were preparing their plans for the intervention that would surely be 
required in the next day’s trading. By late afternoon, word of Schlesinger’s 


remarks had reached the Bank of England and then traveled quickly up the 
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hierarchy to Robin Leigh-Pemberton, the Governor of the Bank, who was then 
meeting with Lamont and their top officials. At Lamont’s request, Leigh- 
Pemberton called Schlesinger in the evening at his home, twice, to clarify the 
report. When Schlesinger, rather than denying the report, said that the 
interview was not yet authorized, that he had not yet approved the quotes for the 
interview, and that he would not have approved the comments attributed to him in 


the summary, the British knew they could expect only the worst in the currency 


market the next day.” Which, more or less, is what happened. 


"Black Wednesday," September 16, 1992, witnessed the largest intervention 
in currency markets ever conducted (until then) by a single central bank--and, 
indeed, the largest coordinated intervention ever conducted by any group of 
central banks. During the day, the Bank of England spent approximately 15 
billion pounds in support of sterling, which represented roughly 50 per cent of 
the total reserves available to it.” Other central banks--most notably, the 
Bundesbank and the Bank of France--bought an additional 5 billion pounds. But 
by the end of the day, the intervention had failed, the pound had fallen well 
below its floor against the mark, the central banks had lost billions to the 
speculators, and the British had been forced to "suspend" sterling’s participa- 
tion in the ERM. 

"Black Wednesday" began early and continued well into the next day.™ At 
7:30 A.M., the Bank of England’s currency dealers were authorized to spend about 
two billion pounds of reserves in three separate interventions. By 8:00 A.M., 
the pound was still on its floor against the mark and Lamont soon ordered that 
additional reserves be committed. At 10:30 A.M., with the pound threatening to 
drop below its floor in trading, Lamont called the Prime Minister and obtained 
authorization for an increase in the Bank lending rate from 10 to 12 per cent. 
Announced at 11:00 A.M., the increase had no effect on the pound and by 11:30 
Lamont, Leigh-Pemberton, and their top officials decided they would have to tell 
the Prime Minister the exchange rate could not be defended. Meanwhile, more 
reserves were committed to the battle. The Prime Minister, meeting with the most 


important members of the Cabinet, decided to authorize an additional increase in 
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the bank rate, to 15 per cent. Announced at 2:15 P.M., it too failed to attract 


support for the pound. In mid-afternoon, Major called Helmut Kohl, the German 


Chancellor, and Pierre Bérégovoy, the French Prime Minister, to tell them that 


the pound would be withdrawn from the ERM and the Bank likewise informed the 
other central banks of the decision. The Cabinet was summoned for a 5 P.M. 
meeting and agreed to the plan for withdrawal, and at 7:30 P.M. Lamont announced 
that the pound had been "suspended" from the ERM. 

The Monetary Committee was called into an emergency session in Brussels 
that evening. After an all-night meeting, the Committee "took notice" of the 
British decision, announced that the Italian government--after a day in which the 
lira had fallen well below its new floor against the mark--had decided to 
“abstain temporarily from intervention in foreign exchange markets," and 
announced, also, that the Spanish government had decided to devalue the peseta 
by 5 per cent. Thus, by the time trading opened the next day, the ERM--from 
which no currency had ever withdrawn in its thirteen-year history--had lost two 
of its major members in the past twenty-four hours and had experienced its second 
devaluation in five days. 

The exit of the pound from the ERM represented a defeat of the first order 
for the British government. That such was the case was apparent not only in the 
business press, which spoke of an “extraordinary political crisis, undercutting 
the central plank of the prime minister’s economic strategy," one that "seriously 
undermines PM’s authority,"* but, also, in the acrimonious exchange that soon 
followed between British and German officials. In reply to a question about when 
Britain might rejoin the ERM, Lamont stated that German policy had produced many 
of the tensions in the ERM and Britain had to be satisfied there would be changes 
in Germany policy that would lead to a more stable environment. Kohl, in Rome, 
responded that Lamont’s comments were “inappropriate for a minister." Major 
defended Lamont in parliament by saying that Britain would not return to the ERM 
until it had been reformed and its "faultlines" repaired.“ And in a quite 
extraordinary departure from the typical discretion of central bankers, 


Schlesinger prepared a lengthy statement to the British Treasury that was 
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released by the German embassy in London, claiming that he had not undermined 
sterling in his Handelsblatt interview and describing in detail, and defending, 


the actions of the Bundesbank in the period before "Black Wednesday” and in the 


interventions undertaken that day.* No less extraordinary was the British 


reaction. The Treasury attacked the embassy’s release of the document as a 
breach of confidential communications and said Schlesinger "misses the point." 
And the Bank of England stated that it "did not entirely recognise" the 
Bundesbank President’s version of the events and, in any event, "very much 
regretted" the release of his statement. Capping off the exchange, the British 
Foreign Office called in the German ambassador for consultations--the first time 
ever that such a summons had been issued between two member states of the EC. 


Franco-German Cooperation and the Defense of the Franc. Immediately after 


"Black Wednesday," with the pound and the lira out of the ERM and the outcome of 
the French referendum very much in doubt, the franc came under pressure and 
appeared to be the next target in what Schlesinger would later call "an 
unfriendly game of dominoes."~* By the end of the week of "Black Wednesday," the 
franc had fallen to within one centime of its floor against the mark and a 
devaluation of the franc appeared imminent. But that did not happen. Instead, 
over the next several days, the French and German finance ministries and central 
banks mounted a well-publicized, coordinated, sustained--and successful--defense 
of the existing mark-franc exchange rate. Compared with the failed defenses of 
the pound, the lira, the punt, the krona, and others, and the politically 
humiliating devaluations or floats governments were forced to accept, the Franco- 
German defense of the franc in late September, and again in December and January, 
was notable not only for its success but for the means by which that success was 
achieved. 

The first evidence that the Bundesbank would play a public and vocal role 
in the defense of the franc came two days after "Black Wednesday," when Hans 
Tietmeyer told Agence France Presse that "the franc is in no way at risk. The 
franc is a very strong currency which has achieved inherent stability. On the 


contrary, it is a candidate for appreciation." Behind the scenes as well, the 
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Bundesbank began to play a significant role in defending the franc against 
speculative attacks; by the end of trading on Friday, September 18, the Banque 
de France had bought 56 billion francs (more than $10 billion), borrowing not 
only from commercial banks but from the Bundesbank. Despite that, however, the 
franc remained within a centime of its floor, the Banque had begun to spend its 
own reserves, and devaluation threatened.*® 

A meeting of the finance ministers and central bank governors of the G7 had 
long been scheduled for the weekend of September 19-20 in Washington, D.C. in 
connection with the Fall meeting of the International Monetary Fund. It was at 
that meeting that French and German officials began to prepare a concerted 
defense of the franc. On Monday, September 21, after the result of the 
referendum had become known and with the franc only a half-centime above its 
floor against the mark and the Banque continuing to intervene heavily in the 
markets, Michel Sapin, the Minister of Finance, Jean-Claude Trichet, the 
Directeur du Trésor, and Jacques de Larosiére, the Governor of the Banque de 
France, met in Washington with Theo Waigel, Horst Kéhler, Helmut Schlesinger and 
Hans Tietmeyer, their German counterparts. Negotiating in English, the French 
and German officials worked out the details of a coordinated intervention by the 


Banque and the Bundesbank as well as the outlines of a joint statement by the two 


governments that would be released on Wednesday.” In public, the German 


officials attempted to "talk up" the franc; speaking to reporters in Washington, 
Schlesinger pronounced the franc “healthy and stable,"® Tietmeyer denied that 
there would be any further realignments, and Waigel, speaking at a plenary 
session of the I.M.F. meeting, said there was no further need for realignment.® 

On Tuesday, September 22, as the franc, the peseta, the escudo, the krone, 
and the punt all came under pressure, several central banks, including the 
Bundesbank and the Banque, intervened heavily in the markets. In Paris, Helmut 
Kohl and Frangois Mitterrand held a "mini-summit" to reiterate their support of 
the Maastricht Treaty in the wake of the British exit and the French petit oui. 
Nothing was said publicly by the two leaders about the negotiations in Washington 


and the tensions in the ERM, although immediately after the meeting the French 
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Finance ministry reiterated that there would be no change in the franc-mark 


rate.* Meanwhile, Sapin and Kéhler left the I.M.F. meeting early and returned 


to their capitals to prepare the announcements of the Franco-German agreement and 


plans for their intervention in the markets. 

On Wednesday, September 23, at 8:15 A.M., the Banque de France announced 
an increase in its 5 to 10 day repurchase rate on short-term borrowings (often 
used for currency trading) from 10.5 per cent to 13 per cent. At 8:20 A.M., a 
rare joint statement of the French and German ministries of finance and central 
banks was issued, stating that the existing central rates for the franc and mark 
“correctly reflect the real situation of their economies" and that there was no 
justification for a change in rates.® At 8:30 A.M., after a rhetorical flourish 
alluding to how speculators were treated in the French Revolution, Michel Sapin 
announced that "France and Germany will fight this speculation, which is based 
on no economic fundamentals," and that both the Banque and the Bundesbank were 
committed to intervening "massively" in currency markets in support of the 
franc.“ Soon thereafter, both banks began to intervene heavily in the currency 
markets. 

In its interventions in the market on September 23, the Bundesbank 
supported the franc at levels above its floor and did so openly. It was one of 
the few times the Bank had intervened intramarginally in support of another 
currency. And it was the first time since the founding of the EMS that the Bank 
had revealed it was doing so at the time of the intervention. Sapin was later 
to single out the "very good cooperation” of the Bundesbank as the key to winning 
the battle of the franc in September--in particular, the fact that the Bank’s 
intervention, because it occurred before the franc hit its floor against the 
mark, was "voluntary and all the more appreciated by the markets for that."® 
By early afternoon the franc had moved off its floor against the mark and soon 
thereafter it had risen several centimes above the floor, where it was to remain 
for the better part of the next two months.® 

The magnitude of the coordinated Franco-German intervention in late 


September in all likelihood exceeded the combined central bank intervention on 
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"Black Wednesday." Some time later, de Larosiere revealed that the Banque had 
spent 160 billion francs (more than $30 billion) of foreign currency in defense 
of the franc in late September.” The Banque spent approximately 80 billion 
francs of its reserves--more than eighty per cent of its total reserves--in the 
seven days after "Black Wednesday,"® implying that it may have drawn funds of 


a comparable magnitude through credit tranches denominated in marks and swap 


credits from the Bundesbank.” Meanwhile, the Bundesbank--which according to 


Schlesinger spent a total of 92 billion marks (roughly $60 billion) in support 
of weak ERM currencies in September”--was estimated to have spent between 10 and 
30 billion marks ($6.7 to $20 billion) in support of the franc in the week after 
the Washington agreement.” 

After the turmoil of September, the ERM enjoyed a period of relative calm 
in October and early November, 1992. The franc remained well above its floor, 
the Banque de France reduced its key interest rates and repaid its borrowings for 
the September defense, and the threat of continued speculative attacks and 
possible devaluations within the ERM abated. But the calm was illusory. The 
events of September had not diminished the need for a general or broad 
realignment, and it was only a matter of time until the weak currencies of the 
ERM would come under renewed attack. In late November that happened, triggered, 
paradoxically, by an attack on a non-ERM currency, the Swedish krona, which had 
been pegged to the Ecu since May, 1991 and which, in the September crisis at 
least, had been strongly defended by the government.” 

By Friday, November 20, pressure was mounting on the escudo and peseta. 
Spain had spent some $3 billion in reserves to support the peseta during the 
week. Aware of the enormous loss of reserves in Sweden over the past week and 
fearing a speculative attack that would require it to throw away reserves in 
support of an overvalued currency--and perhaps force it to leave the ERM 
altogether--Carlos Solchaga, Spain’s Minister of Finance, decided to move quickly 
and devalue before a devaluation was forced upon Spain.” Late on the 20th, 
Spain requested a meeting of the Monetary Committee and on November 22, after a 


ten-hour meeting in Brussels, the Committee announced that both the peseta and 
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the escudo had been devalued by 6 per cent.” 

The November devaluations immediately increased pressure on the remaining 
"non-hard" currencies of the ERM that had not yet been devalued or floated. The 
Irish punt and the Danish krone moved toward their floors against the guilder and 
the mark. And despite three increases in interest rates in three days, the 
French franc dropped sharply against the mark and reached its lowest level since 
October. Yet another round of forced devaluations seemed inevitable and 
imminent. 

By early December, and despite large interventions by the Banque de France, 
the franc had fallen to within two centimes of its floor against the mark. In 
a reprise of its coordinated defense of the franc in September, the Banque and 
the Bundesbank intervened together in the currency markets in the first week of 
December. And in another echo of the September defense, immediately after 
another Kohl-Mitterrand summit, Michel Sapin, the French Minister of Finance, 
reiterated the Franco-German commitment to the "ultimate stability" of a common 
currency and monetary union and, in the short term, continued defense of the 
franc. Invoking the "solidarity" of the two finance ministries and central banks 
in that defense, Sapin stated that the two countries would do everything 


necessary to preserve the existing rate between the franc and the mark.” And 


Waigel, Sapin’s German counterpart, reiterated once more his support for the 


franc. 

On Friday, December 11,. the day after the Norwegian government had 
abandoned its peg of the krone to the Ecu and the Bundesbank Council had again 
decided not to lower its rates,” the franc fell once more to within two centimes 
of its floor against the mark. And once more, the Bundesbank intervened openly 
on behalf of the franc, buying francs with marks not only in European trading but 
in the afternoon fixing and after-market as well. Equally important, it publicly 
announced that it was doing so. And again Waigel stated that there was no need 
to devalue the franc. But the franc remained under pressure and, indeed, by the 
end of the following week it had fallen to within a centime of its floor against 


the mark, despite the public statements by President Mitterrand and Prime 
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Minister Bérégovoy that the franc would not be devalued and by Schlesinger that 
there was no reason to change the existing parity,” 

Only the light trading in currency markets over the holidays allowed the 
franc to remain a couple of centimes above its floor over the last two weeks of 
1992. In the first trading days of the new year the selling pressure returned, 
and the franc again fell, closing only slightly more than one centime above its 
floor. Once again, however, the French and German authorities intervened in 
support of the franc. The Bundesbank revealed that it spent DM 3.5 billion in 
support of the franc in the first trading day of 1993. And as that support was 
being made known, the French and German ministries of finance and the central 
banks of the two countries issued another joint statement. As in the September 
statement, in their statement of January 5, 1993 the two ministries and banks 
reiterated their belief that "the actual central rate of the two currencies is 
fully justified on the basis of their economic fundamentals." And making their 
commitment to defend the existing rate more explicit than they had in September, 
the two ministries and central banks announced that they "will pursue their close 
cooperation in order to ensure the proper functioning of the ERM."” 

In the face of that reiteration of the French and German commitment to the 
defense of the franc, the French currency strengthened and moved several centimes 
above its floor, and once again avoided a forced devaluation. And in the early 
weeks and months of 1993, the speculative attacks on the franc subsided and it 
gradually moved off its floor. Except for a flurry of activity around the time 
of the legislative elections in March, the markets turned their attention away 
from the franc to more vulnerable targets such as the Irish punt, the Danish 
krone, and the Spanish peseta, as they came to understand that in challenging the 
franc they were challenging the Bundesbank.” 


The Decision to Widen the ERM Bands. After the devaluations of the peseta 


and the escudo in May, 1993, stability returned to the ERM. In late May, the 


Monetary Committee and the Committee of Central Bank Governors issued analyses 


of the crisis that implicitly viewed it in past tense and, while spreading blame 


for the crisis widely, both rejected the British view that the ERM had 
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fundamental "faultlines" that required repair. Generalizing from the two 
experiences of Franco-German cooperation during the past year, observers 
emphasized how the two countries constituted the heart of the inner core of the 
ERM and speculated that, together, they might lead Europe on a "fast track" to 
EMU. With Franco-German cooperation guiding the ERM, EMU was alive and well 
(albeit destined to be more obviously a "two-track" system than most would have 
admitted or preferred prior to the crisis). The franc moved upward throughout 
May and June and by late June was at FFr 3.36 against the mark, well above its 
floor of 3.4305. The mark, conversely, had weakened in the face of the apalling 
fiscal situation in Germany, and commentators--and not just commentators and 
officials in France--wrote confidently that the mark had been "dethroned" as 
anchor, or at least joined by the franc as "co-anchor.”"™ George Soros, the 
arch-villain of "Black Wednesday" (at least from the point of view of the Bank 


of England), even suggested that the hallowed mark might be the next logical 


target for the markets.* Notwithstanding the fiscal problems in Germany and 


the high unemployment throughout Europe, then, all appeared well with the ERM. 

Appearances, however, can be deceiving. While journalists and others spoke 
of the new role of the franc as a "co-anchor" and the "dethronement" of the mark, 
and while those who managed the ERM looked complacently toward the future, a new 
crisis was brewing, one that would, by late July, drive the franc, along with the 
Belgian franc and Danish krone, to its floor against the mark. Despite the fact 
that the crisis had been provoked by an increasing divergence, and tension, 
between French and German monetary policy, the two countries resorted once more 
to the tactics and cooperative gestures employed in the two earlier coordinated 
defenses of the franc. But this time the much-vaunted Franco-German cooperation 
was unable to thwart the speculative attacks. Despite interventions in the 
currency markets that dwarfed all previous interventions--by the end of July, the 
central banks had spent approximately $100 billion in defense of the weak 
currencies, the Banque de France had spent more than $55 billion in reserves and 
borrowed funds (over 340 billion francs, of which almost one-half--160 billion 


francs, more than the amount spent by the Banque in the previous coordinated 
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defenses--was spent on Friday, July 30), and the Bundesbank had spent well over 
$35 billion (more than 60 billion marks, of which one-half was spent on July 30 
alone)--the franc remained on its floor.” And in the wake of the agreement in 
the early hours of August 2, to widen the bands in the ERM, not only the franc 
fort but Franco-German cooperation and the ERM, and perhaps even EMU, appeared 
to have suffered a fatal blow. 

The July, 1993 crisis in the ERM developed in response to a growing 
divergence between French and German monetary policy in the months after the 
March election in France and the successful negotiation that month of a 
“solidarity pact" to reduce the budget deficit in Germany. As France pursued its 
ambition to lower its interest rates, in order to promote an economic recovery, 
and the Bundesbank refused to reduce its rates substantially while the money 
supply was overshooting its target, inflation exceeded 4 per cent, and the 
government had not yet implemented serious spending cuts to reduce the budget 
deficit, it increasingly became apparent that the two "co-anchors" disagreed 
about the speed with which rates should come down, and that the disagreement 
could create pressure on the franc and problems within the ERM.® 

The Balladur government came to office with a strong public commitment to 
the franc fort and the ERM (notwithstanding the opposition of many in the R.P.R. 
to both) and to a stable monetary policy. Balladur, the Minister of Economy, 
Finance, and Privatization in the conservative "co-habitation" government of 


1986-88 headed by Jacques Chirac, reserved monetary responsibilities in the new 


government for himself and chose Edmond Alphandéry, a protegé of Raymond Barre, 


a former Prime Minister and supporter of the EMS, as Minister of the Economy. 
When the new government took office, the rate of inflation was roughly 2 per 
cent, the anticipated growth rate in 1993 was near zero, and the rate of 
unemployment was above 10 per cent. The intervention rate--the French equivalent 
of the discount rate in Germany--was 9 per cent and three-month money market 
rates were around 12 per cent, meaning that borrowers confronted very high real 
interest rates. Finally--and hardly surprising, given the state of the economy-- 


the estimated public sector borrowing requirement for 1993 exceeded 400 billion, 
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almost 6 per cent of G.D.P. 

During its first month and one-half in office, the Balladur government 
followed a policy of reducing interest rates in small increments while attempting 
also to reduce the size of the budget deficit. By mid-May, rates had been 
reduced six times in six weeks and the intervention rate stood at 7.75 per cent. 
Money market rates dropped also--indeed, by enough to eliminate the differential 
of several percentage points that existed prior to the election between those 
rates and comparable rates in Germany. By then, Balladur had also put forward 
a budget that sought to reduce the budget deficit from about 340 billion to less 
than 320 billion francs, through a variety of spending cuts and tax increases. 

As reasonable as those policies were, they were only modest first steps. 
More important, they were inherently contradictory. Although real interest rates 
remained high, because of the low rate of inflation, bringing rates down would 
eventually help fuel a recovery. On the other hand, the effort to reduce the 
budget deficit could only have a contractionary, rather than expansionary, effect 
on the economy and contribute to a further deterioration in the rates of growth 
and employment. As estimates of the likely rate of unemployment by year-end 
worsened to 12 per cent, and as eminent members of the coalition such as former 
president Valéry Giscard d’Estaing attacked the budget as excessively austere, 
the Balladur government announced a change in emphasis in its economic policy in 
late May. Saying that the economic situation was "more difficult than we could 
have foreseen even a few weeks ago," Balladur proposed a series of measures--most 
notably a 40 billion franc loan--to promote jobs through public works and 
infrastructure development, job training schemes, housing and urban development 
programs, etc.™ At the same time, the government continued to reduce rates; 
thus, on the day the "Balladur loan" was announced, Banque de France reduced both 
the intervention rate and the 5-10 day repurchase rate by 25 basis points to 7.5 
per cent. Three weeks later, on June 14, it reduced both rates again, by the 
same amount, so that the intervention rate was now equal to the German discount 


rate. 


In Germany, meanwhile, the Bundesbank continued to follow a tight money 
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policy, despite signs that, at least in western Germany, the economy was in a 


full-fledged recession. Its reluctance to reduce rates stemmed from its concerns 


about the rate of growth in the money supply and rate of inflation, and its 


dissatisfaction with the federal government’s reluctance to pare spending and 
reduce the deficit. Thus, after having reduced the discount rate on April 22, 
the Bank refused to reduce the discount and Lombard rates in May and kept the 
important repurchase ("repo") rate unchanged for six weeks. And citing the 
projected growth in April of M3 by more than 7 per cent and the estimated rate 
of inflation in May of 4.2 per cent, the Bundesbank Council kept its rates 
unchanged at its meetings of June 3 and June 17." Meanwhile, Council members, 
noting the projected public sector borrowing requirement of some 150 billion 
marks in 1993, equivalent to some 7.5 per cent of G.D.P., called for cuts in 
social spending to reduce the budget deficit as a necessary precondition for cuts 
in interest rates.* 

Despite the refusal of the Bundesbank to lower its rates in June, France 
continued to reduce its rates. Thus, several days after the Bundesbank Council 
meeting, on June 21, the Banque de France cut its intervention rate again, to 7 
per cent, one-quarter of a point below the German discount rate. And despite 
predictions that the elimination of the differential between German and French 
rates would create downward pressure on the franc, it moved up against the mark, 
closing that day at FFr 3.36 to the mark. It had, apparently, displaced the mark 
as the anchor currency of the ERM. Not for long, however! Within days, the 
franc weakened and the ERM moved toward a new crisis, provoked not simply because 
France had eliminated the interest rate differential but, rather, because of a 
small unpredictable incident involving an obscure bilateral economic council, a 
radio interview, and two French and German ministers. 

On June 24, Alphandéry, the French Minister of Economics, said in a radio 
interview that he had called the meeting of the Franco-German Economic and 
Finance Council scheduled for the next day to discuss a “concerted reduction in 
French and German rates." Europe, he said, was suffering from "overly- 


restrictive monetary policies, notably the unduly restrictive German policy." 
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There was a need for a “coordinated monetary policy easings" and “the Germans 
must speed up their rate cuts." Waigel, the German Minister of Finance, 
immediately canceled the meeting and on German radio responded that the Germans 
knew exactly what was required and what was possible, that the government was 
doing precisely what was necessary to provide the Bundesbank room to manoeuvre 
on rates by proposing new spending cuts, and that there would "certainly" be no 
collaborative reduction in rates.® 

Whether Alphandéry’s comments reflected inexperience, smugness in the wake 
of the success in reducing rates while keeping the franc up, or well-founded 
frustration with the slow pace of the German rate reductions, and Waigel’s the 
frustrations of having to deal with French assertiveness on top of difficult 
budget negotiations in Bonn and his recent defeat for the premiership of Bavaria, 
or simply a proper defense of the Bundesbank and its autonomy, the damage had 
been done. The markets sensed trouble in the Franco-German axis and that France 
was so pre-occupied with its deteriorating economy and rising rate of 
unemployment that it would continue to reduce rates, even without German 
collaboration if necessary. The next day, the franc dropped by 1.5 centimes to 
3.378 and began the slide that would eventualiy take it to its floor by the end 
of July. 

In the last week in June, the German government agreed to a package of 
supplemental spending cuts designed to keep the 1994 budget deficit at the 


present level of about 68 billion marks and to reduce the deficit over 1994-96 


by a total of about 90 billion marks.” Despite facing the prospect of competing 


against the Social Democratic opposition in 19 election contests in 1994, the 
government agreed to reduce spending for public assistance, unemployment 
compensation, labor market policies, pensions, and other social programs. The 
Bundesbank, which had berated the government for reducing the deficit in its 
March “solidarity pact" primarily through raising taxes rather than reducing 
spending, reciprocated on July 1 by reducing, for the first time since April (and 
despite M3’s continued growth in excess of 6.5 per cent and an inflation rate in 


excess of 4 per cent) its discount and Lombard rates, from 7.25 to 6.75 and 8.5 
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to 8.25 per cent respectively.” The next day the Banque de France cut its 
intervention rate again, to 6.75 per cent, and the 5-10 day rate from 8.00 to 
7.75. 

It was in the first full week of July that sustained pressure on the franc- 
~already weakened in the wake of the Alphandéry interview--began to drive it 
toward its floor. In the two days after the Bundesbank’s cut, the franc dropped 
to 3.386 as the markets sensed continued downward pressure by the French 
government on the Banque’s rates as the economic situation deteriorated and 
downward pressure on the franc in the wake of the Bundesbank’s modest reductions. 
In the middle of that week, INSEE, the French statistical agency, reported that 
the growth rate for 1993 was likely to be -0.7 per cent, rather than the 
previously-estimated -0.4 per cent, and that unemployment by year-end would reach 
12.5 per cent.” The next day the franc dropped almost two centimes before 
closing at FFr 3.395. And the day after that, July 9, the Banque intervened for 


the first time since the Winter to support the franc, which nevertheless weakened 


again, closing at 3.399.% On the next trading day, July 12, the Bundesbank 


undertook a publicly-acknowledged intra-marginal intervention, as it had in the 
earlier defenses. Waigel issued a statement of support, proclaiming the franc’s 
good "fundamentals," the continuation of Franco-German cooperation, and the 
likelihood and desirability of further rate cuts by the Bundesbank. In a joint 
press conference with de Larosiére in Basel, Schlesinger of the Bundesbank said 
the tensions in the ERM were short-term and that the interventions demonstrated 
that cooperation between the two central banks was "as close as it has ever 
been." Balladur said he was “indestructably attached to the stability of the 
franc within the EMS." Despite all that, the franc fell again, by nearly two 
centimes, closing at FFr 3.416, less than two centimes above its floor.” 

By mid-July, three things were apparent to most observers of the ERM: 
First, having reduced its rates in early July for the first time in more than 
three months, the Bundesbank would in all likelihood resist another rate 
reduction until after the Summer recess at the earliest, and certainly would do 


so if the rate of increase in M3 accelerated; Second, given the deterioration in 
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the French economy, the negative growth rate, the 12.5 per cent anticipated 


unemployment rate, and the certainty of presidential elections in less than two 


years, the Balladur government would not raise interest rates to defend the franc 


except as a very last-ditch defense, and perhaps not even then; Third, the 
Balladur government would resist any proposal to devalue the franc and, in all 
likelihood, would refuse to do so. Taken together, that could only mean that the 
market pressure would continue to drive the franc downward and that the only 
recourse would be massive interventions in currency markets by the central banks. 
Sooner or later, those interventions would eventually reach a limit--either when 
the Banque de France exhausted its reserves and borrowing capacity or the 
Bundesbank refused to continue its interventions--which, of course, could only 
happen if Germany withdrew from the ERM. At that point, the ERM would be forced 
either to go out of business or to concoct a scheme that would simultaneously 
allow France to continue reducing its rates without devaluing and Germany to 
continue its membership in the ERM without massive interventions in support of 
the weak currencies--which is, of course, the choice the Finance Ministers faced 
in their emergency meeting on the weekend of August 1-2. 

As noted above, the interventions by the central banks in support of the 
weak currencies in July, 1993 exceeded by a large amount those which had occurred 
earlier in the ERM crisis. In all, some $100 billion of reserves or borrowed 
funds was spent in defense of the franc and the other weak currencies between 
July 9 and July 30, of which roughly $55 billion was spent by France. The Banque 
de France was continually in the market in the three weeks after July 9, as was 
the Bundesbank after July 12 (which also was involved in supporting the Belgian 
franc and Danish krone as they moved to their floors against the mark). On July 
21, the German money supply (M3) was reported to have increased by 7.1 per cent 
in May and the provisional inflation rate for July by 4.3 per cent, eliminating 
any prospect of a rate cut by the Bundesbank Council at its last meeting before 
the August recess.” The next day the franc and other currencies came under 
heavy selling pressure and the central banks spent as much as 20 billion marks 


in their defense, of which perhaps 15 billion was spent by the Bundesbank.” 
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France suspended its 5-10 day lending facility, a favorite for currency 
speculators, and replaced it with an overnight facility, but kept the rate 
unchanged, at 7.75 per cent. The following day, Friday, July 23, the Banque de 
France and the Bundesbank defended the franc with a coordinated intervention, and 
the two ministers, Alphandéry and Waigel, and two heads of the central banks 
issued a joint statement, similar to those issued in the earlier defenses, that 
asserted that parity of the franc and mark was "fully in line with economic 
fundamentals." The Banque raised the overnight rate from 7.75 to 10 per cent.” 


Balladur said there would be no devaluation and threatened to resign rather than 


devalue. With the help of the interventions, the franc closed at FFr 3.418, 


slightly more than one centime above its floor against the mark. 

The last week in July began calmly and ended with a speculative onslaught 
that carried the franc to its floor despite the largest one-day intervention in 
the history of central banking. Although the franc remained close to its floor 
when trading opened, neither the Banque de France nor the Bundesbank intervened 
on Monday or Tuesday of that week. On Wednesday, the Bundesbank sent a signal 
to the markets that the discount rate would be reduced; it unexpectedly cut its 
short-term lending rate for 14-day funds in the money market (the "repo" rate) 
from 7.15 to 6.95 per cent, and the franc even rose a bit, closing at 3.405. But 
on Thursday, the Bundesbank Council decided not to lower the discount rate after 
all, instead dropping the less important Lombard rate from 8.25 to 7.75. 

The Bundesbank’s decision not to reduce the discount rate told the markets 
that the Bundesbank was leaving the future of the ERM to France; it would not 
reduce its rates to save the system and France would either have to raise its 
rates dramatically, devalue, float, or intervene in massive amounts in the 
markets. The first seemed out of the question and Balladur had ruled out the 
second, so either a float and depreciation or continued intervention seemed the 
only alternatives available. But a float of the franc would effectively end the 
ERM and the dreams of EMU, and reduce it to little more than what the "snake" had 
become in the mid-1970s--Germany and its small neighbors, grouped in a mark-zone. 


That left continued intervention to defend the franc at 3.4305 as the most likely 
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course. And that, of course, created the possibility of a no-lose, one-way bet 
for the markets. Not surprisingly, they responded with heavy selling of the 
franc, and indeed all currencies except the mark and the guilder, forcing 
interventions by six central banks that totaled some 15 to 20 billion marks. The 
franc dropped to 3.417 despite large interventions by the Banque and the 
Bundesbank, and dropped closer toward its floor in the trading after the close 
of official trading.” 

The last frenzied day of buying and selling in the ERM at its narrow 
margins occurred on Friday, July 30. By the end of business on July 29, having 
spent more than 100 billion francs of reserves in the past week, the Banque had 
no more than 12 billion francs left for the attack that would surely occur on 
Friday, July 30. As early as 10 A.M. on the 30th, the Banque de France let the 
franc fall to its floor against the mark, obliging the Bundesbank to intervene, 
and throughout the remainder of the day the two central banks conducted the 
largest one-day intervention in currency markets ever undertaken by central 
banks, one that dwarfed the 20 billion pound ($35 billion) intervention of "Black 


Wednesday. "” 


By the end of official trading at 4 P.M. the Banque de France had 
spent 160 billion francs worth of funds that day--virtually all of it borrowed-- 


in defense of the franc, an amount equivalent to what it had spent in the entire 


first concerted defense in September, 1992.” And the Bundesbank had spent at 


least 30 billion marks, and perhaps as much as 60 billion marks, to support the 
franc and the other weak currencies. In all, the two central banks had spent in 
that one day well in excess of $50 billion--considerably more than was spent in 
defense of the pound on September 16--to prop up the franc. And yet it remained 
close to its floor--and in fact fell below its floor, to FFr 3.433, in the after- 
hours trading. 

As the franc and the other weak currencies remained at or near their floors 
despite the massive intervention by the central banks, German officials became 
increasingly anxious about the scale of the intervention and the possibility that 
the Bundesbank ultimately would be forced either to reduce its rates under 


pressure or continue intervening in the currency markets, thereby imperiling the 
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money supply. The German representatives on the Monetary Committee, Hans 
Tietmeyer of the Bundesbank and Gert Haller, K6dhler’s successor as State 
Secretary in the Ministry of Finance, therefore requested a meeting of the 
Committee for the next day, Saturday, July 31. And after Kohl, Waigel, and 
Schlesinger met in a long meeting at the Chancellor’s vacation home in 
Wolfgangsee, Waigel requested an emergency meeting of the ministers of finance 
and central bank governors for Sunday, August l. 

At the meeting of the Monetary Committee, the participants considered a 
variety of diagnoses and options, including devaluation of the franc, a float of 
the france or other currencies or, indeed, all currencies, or technical changes 
such as a widening of the bands. France expressed its determination to resist 
devaluation, pressed the Bundesbank to reduce its rates, and proposed that the 
bands in the ERM be widened to +/- 6 per cent for Germany and a commitment by the 
Bundesbank to reduce its rates before September. Germany insisted it could not 
be expected to continue its interventions in support of weak currencies without 
limits and that the Bank could not reduce rates in response to foreign pressure 
and under the current monetary and fiscal conditions in Germany. After meeting 
for more than six hours, the participants were unable to resolve the stalemate 
between the two putative "co-anchors" and, in fact, were unable to agree on 
anything but the barest essentials--that the ERM and its parity grid be retained 
and the matter turned over to their superiors, who would be meeting the next 
day.'” 

The finance ministers and central bank governors, along with aides and 
members of the European Commission--nearly sixty individuals in all--met in 
Brussels at 2 P.M. on Sunday, August 1." As France and Germany entered the 
meeting, France continued to resist a devaluation and call for a reduction in 
German interest rates. And Germany continued to resist a reduction in rates and 
the assumption that it should continue to intervene without limits in support of 


the weak currencies. France preferred that Germany leave the ERM temporarily-- 


that, in Balladur’s words, the mark take a "holiday"--since it was Germany’s 


unification-induced fiscal and monetary policy that was at odds with the economic 
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situation throughout Europe and had caused the crisis.’ Germany, on the other 


hand, preferred to keep the mark in the ERM while widening the fluctuation 


margins of all of the currencies as a means of reducing its obligation to 


intervene in support of weak currencies." Early in the meeting, however, 
Germany endorsed the French proposal, apparently to restore a measure of 
cooperation between the two countries, and Waigel and Alphandéry announced an 
agreement to suspend the mark’s membership in the ERM. 

The French-German proposal provoked (as Helmut Kohl had anticipated)™ a 
storm of protest, first from the Netherlands and later from Denmark and Belgium 
as well. If the mark left the ERM, the Dutch announced, so would the guilder; 
they were not about to sacrifice their monetary stability by breaking the close 
link between the guilder. Despite great pressure from the French, both 
Duisenberg and Wim Kok, the Dutch central bank governor and Finance Minister, 
adhered to the position. If the Dutch left, however, it would be impossible, 
given the close links among the Benelux countries and their currencies, for 
Belgium and Luxembourg to remain in the ERM, and they too said they would leave 
if the mark left. Seeing the inner core of "hard" currencies threatening to 
leave, and the prospect of being left in an ERM with only France, Spain, Portugal 
and Ireland, Denmark too announced it would be forced to leave. At that point, 
Spain suggested that the best thing would be for all to leave--that is, to 
suspend the ERM and institute a general float. 

The meeting backed away from the Spanish proposal, apparently when the 
German delegation came under intense pressure from Chancellor Kohl to avoid a 
float and break-up of the ERM.’ At that point, the discussion shifted to a 
widening of bands. Germany proposed a widening to +/- 6 per cent for the franc 
and implied that it would reciprocate with a rate cut. France rejected that as 
a de facto devaluation and its relegation to the second-tier of the ERM, as well 
as an invitation to the speculators to test the margins again, and for the latter 
reason rejected a 10 per cent band as well. There ensued much discussion about 
how much wider the bands should be and to whom the wider bands should apply 


until, finally, in the early morning hours of August 2, the participants agreed 


a 
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to a French proposal that the bands be widened to +/- 15 per cent for all 
currencies.’ 

According to Wim Kok, the Dutch Minister of Finance, the decision to widen 
the ERM’s bands was the "worst solution but one."' But given that there were 
only two alternatives on the table--a widening of the bands or a suspension of 
the ERM and general float--perhaps it was not such a bad one. If nothing else, 
it provided a solution to the crisis that allowed the ERM to remain intact while 
allowing both France and Germany to continue the divergent economic policies that 
had provoked it. For France, the wider bands allowed it to avoid the political 
humiliation of a devaluation and claim, correctly, that the existing parity with 
the mark and the commitment to the franc fort remained unchanged while also 
continuing with its policy of reducing its interest rates and avoiding, at least 
for the near term, the worry that the franc would hit its floor and force the 
government to defend it with high rates or borrowed reserves. For Germany, the 
wider bands allowed it to avoid the charge that its budgetary and monetary policy 
had destroyed the ERM, to reduce the pressure on the Bundesbank to reduce its 
rates until reductions were warranted by the economic situation in Germany, and 
to bring to an end, at least for the time being, the need to intervene on a 
massive scale in support of weak currencies. Whether, as some suggested, the 
widening of the ERM bands will impede the movement toward EMU in the months and 
years ahead remains to be seen, of course; in the meantime, however, the decision 
did enable the Community to resolve a conflict that threatened to destroy the ERM 


and France and Germany to restore some modicum of cooperation to their 


relationship within it, notwithstanding the differences in their economic 


objectives and policies. 


British Exit, German Voice, and French Loyalty: 


Contending Explanations of Contrasting Responses 


How are we to explain and account for the varied responses of Britain, 


Germany, and France in the 1992-93 ERM crisis? Among all the varied responses 
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of ERM members during the crisis, those of Britain and France stand in sharpest 


contrast (although, interestingly, a number cof similarities can be observed in 


the responses of the Major and Balladur governments). In Britain, the government 


reduced interest rates several times while German rates were increasing and ruled 
out a devaluation of the pound within the ERM, although one was warranted by the 
"fundamentals." And when the inevitable day came, on “Black Wednesday," it 
withdrew from the ERM just as it had entered in 1990, unilaterally and without 
consultation in the Monetary Committee. In France, on the other hand, the 
Socialist government kept interest rates well above those in Germany and raised 
them on several occasions, despite the fact that the "fundamentals" were better 
in France than in Germany, and it kept the franc in the ERM at its existing 
parity, despite an impending election and calls for a devaluation ér float. 

The franc came under attack in July, 1993, in part because the government 
headed by Edouard Balladur was less willing than its predecessor to maintain the 
Franco-German interest rate differential. But when it did, France committed a 
far larger share of its resources to its defense than Britain had committed to 
the pound in September. And when the ERM moved to wider bands in August, 1993, 
France surprised the markets and kept its rates high--in fact, higher than they 
had been before the July crisis--and allowed the franc to drop by only about 2 
per cent below its old floor, unlike Britain, which dropped its rates by four 
points in four months and let the pound drop by 15 per cent.’ 

Why did Britain and France respond in such different ways during the ERM 
crisis? Why did the British government deviate systematically, from virtually 
its first day of membership in the ERM until its last, from the norms and rules 
of the ERM regarding interest rate policy, market intervention, and realignment? 
Why did the British Conservative government--despite its commitment to price 
Stability and a strong pound, despite the fact that it had just won an election 
and would not need to face the electorate for several years, despite the good 
reasons for remaining in the ERM, not least of which were the British occupancy 
of the Council presidency and John Major’s carefully cultivated relationship with 


Helmut Kohl--decide, in the face of the market pressures of September 16, to 
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exit, rather than to devalue? And when it did, why did it leave in a manner that 


resembled a forced retreat and implied that, in addition to being costly, the 


defense of the pound had been ill-conceived or mismanaged (or both)? Why, on 


the other hand, did the French Socialist government--despite its presumed 
commitment to employment and growth, despite the high level of unemployment and 
low rate of growth produced by its franc fort policy, and despite the impending 
elections that threatened a landslide defeat for the government at the hands of 
the conservative parties'--nevertheless decide to remain inside the ERM, 
despite the high cost? Why did it decide not only to remain inside the ERM but 
to maintain its existing exchange rate with the mark, rather than opt for the 
higher growth and employment that a devaluation against the mark would have 
afforded? And-*after the election and the July crisis, when the wider bands of 
the ERM gave it more downward flexibility in both.exchange rate and interest 
rate, why did the Balladur government retain the existing parity with the mark 
and keep its rates high, and the depreciation of the franc minimal? 

The very different responses of Britain and France can not be attributed 
simply to differences between the two countries in economic "fundamentals"--for 
example, to the fact that the pound was overvalued and a reasonable candidate for 
devaluation while the franc was, if anything, undervalued and therefore unlikely 
to leave the ERM. The fact that the pound was overvalued does not explain why 
the government resisted devaluation so adamantly and refused a broad realignment 
prior to “Black Wednesday," why it committed only a portion of its reserves to 
defending the pound when it came under attack, and why it refused to devalue 
within the ERM and chose, instead, to withdraw from the ERM, creating the 
impression that the pound had been driven out of the ERM and incurring for itself 
considerable political humiliation both within Britain and in Europe. Likewise, 
the fact that the franc was possibly undervalued vis-a-vis the mark does not 
explain why the French government insisted on retaining the existing parity 
between the mark and the franc and rejected a general realignment within the ERM 
and any alteration in the existing franc-mark rate. It does not explain why, in 


the weeks and months after "Black Wednesday," the French government embarked with 
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Germany on a sustained defense of an exchange rate that could only result in 
continued high costs on the economy in terms of production, income, and 
employment, and on itself, in terms of popular and electoral support. Nor does 
it explain why it insisted on remaining in the ERM and at the existing parity in 


the July, 1993 crisis and why, after the introduction of wider bands in the ERM, 


it opted to retain the existing parity, keep interest rates high, and allow only 


a small depreciation in the franc. 

If economic "fundamentals" can not explain the dramatic difference between 
the British and French responses, what can explain it? There are at least three 
alternative types of explanation, each of which may, in varying degrees, assist 
us in understanding the responses of the three countries. One approach 
concentrates upon the domestic politics of the country in question and attributes 
the responses of Britain and France primarily to their internal politics--and 


thus the differences in their responses to differences in the economic 


preferences of the two governments or in the structure and influence of relevant 
political and economic actors. The second approach involves international 


politics and attributes the different responses primarily to the structure of the 


international system within which the two countries are located--in this 
particular case, to the preferences and influence of Germany, the dominant actor 
in the European monetary regime, and its relations with each country. The third 
approach involves international regimes, viewed as polities, and attributes the 
different responses of Britain and France (and Germany as well) primarily to 
their roles within the European monetary regime--in particular, to their 
different roles within the institutions of the EMS, to differences in the extent 
to which each had internalized the norms of the EMS, and to differences in their 
institutionalized interactions--both conflictual and cooperative--with other 
members of the regime. 

The Domestic Politics Explanation. If the decisions of the British to 
leave the ERM and the French to remain can not be attributed solely to the 
difference in economic "fundamentals," should they be attributed, instead, to the 


internal politics of each country? At first glance, the answer seems obvious. 
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Of course the British and French decisions reflected domestic politics. Britain 
entered the ERM in October, 1990 simply as a device to bring down its interest 
rates (then at 15 per cent) and the rate of inflation prior to the election that 
would have to take place by mid-1992;'" once the election was won, it had no 
incentive to remain in the ERM and, indeed, some incentive to leave, in order to 
drop interest rates further and spur a recovery from its two-year recession. 
France, on the other hand, vigorously defended the ERM and its existing parity 
in the Fall of 1992 because, after ten years in power and its abandonment of its 
socialist program in the early 1980s, it had nothing upon which to stake its 
claim to office other than its policy of the franc fort. And more immediately, 
of course, any equivocation in its support might aid the ‘no’ campaign in the 
Maastricht referendum, and a defeat in that vote would seriously damage the 
government and the president. 

However plausible such explanations, they tend to be both ad hoc and post 
hoc. It is by no means apparent that, based only the domestic politics of the 
two countries prior to September 16, 1992, one would have predicted that Britain 
would leave the ERM, rather than remaining in and devaluing, and that France 
would not only remain in the ERM but would reject a devaluation and mount a large 
coordinated defense of the existing parity. Consider, for example, the likely 
prediction regarding exit from or loyalty to the ERM that might be drawn from a 
Downsian view of parties as vote maximizers operating in anticipation of 
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forthcoming elections. One could plausibly assume that continued membership 


in the ERM at existing parities in late 1992 and 1993 would require maintaining 


interest rates at high levels that, in turn, would reduce, or at least not 
improve, investment, production, and employment. Knowing that one of the two 
countries would hold elections in a few months that threatened the governing 
party not only with a significant loss of support but a loss of office as well, 
and that the other country had just had elections that renewed the government’s 
mandate for several more years, which country might be expected to devalue or 
defect altogether from the ERM and pursue, instead, a strategy of growth and job 


creation fueled by low interest rates? Obviously, the former. And yet, of 
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course, it was the latter country, the one in which the government was relatively 


immunized from electoral sanction, that left the ERM, while the former, the one 


in which government faced imminent electoral retribution for its economic policy, 


retained its commitment to the ERM and the existing exchange rate. 

If, in attempting to account for the different exchange rate policies of 
the two countries, one were to turn from a Downsian to a Kirschenian perspective 
and consider not the electoral calendar but the partisanship of government,'” 
one would confront a similar discrepancy between prediction and reality. 
Assuming, quite plausibly, that membership in the ERM and the retention of the 
high interest rates associated with continued membership would tend to dampen 
demand and promote a higher degree of price stability than would non-membership, 
assuming also that, all else being equal, conservative governing parties tend to 
favor price stability, even at the cost of unemployment, while left-wing 
governing parties tend to be more averse to unemployment than to inflation, and 
knowing that one of the two countries was governed by a conservative party while 
the other was governed by a socialist party, which country might be expected to 
remain in the ERM in order to achieve its objective of stabilizing prices, even 
at the cost of high unemployment? Obviously, the former, the one governed by a 
conservative party. Yet, of course, it was the latter, the country governed by 
a socialist party, that in fact remained in the ERM, continued to espouse price 
stability, and accepted the high rate of unemployment that accompanied the 
pursuit of price stability. 

If one turns from the domain of electoral and partisan politics to the 
structure and organization of interests within each country and the relations of 
those interests to government, one finds that, as with electoral and partisan 
politics--at least in the most simplistic formulation of those politics--the 
differences between the two countries do not accurately predict the different 
responses of government in the ERM crisis. Consider, for example, the 
differences between Britain and France in the size, organization, and collective 
preferences of the financial sectors of the two countries. As Zysman, Hall, and 


others have noted,'’ the financial sector in Britain is large, both in absolute 
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terms--the capital market in London, for example, is the largest in the world-- 
and in relative terms, compared with the industrial sector. That size is, of 
course, a legacy of London’s preeminent role for three centuries as the financial 


center of the Empire, and both its size and its origins in the Empire gave 


British finance an international orientation.'* Moreover, it is dominated by 


privately-owned firms with which the government has, at best, an indirect and 
arm’s-length relationship. In comparison, the financial sector in France is 
smaller, both in absolute terms and relative to the industrial sector. While the 
largest French banks and financial institutions operate globally, the sector as 
a whole is, arguably, less international in orientation than the British sector. 
And unlike the situation in Britain, a large portion of the sector is publicly- 
owned, thereby affording government a close and authoritative relationship with 
it.''5 

One might quite reasonably infer that the size and strategic importance of 
the financial sector in Britain, coupled with its autonomy from the government 
and its international orientation, would endow it with considerable political 
influence in international monetary matters and make it a powerful advocate of 
exchange rate stability. Supporting that view, Hall argues that: 

British macroeconomic policy, both before and after the war, was 

dominated by the pursuit of a relatively high exchange rate.... 

{T]he experience of empire left Britain with 

financial institutions that were heavily oriented toward 

overseas lending....Therefore the City became a powerful lobby 

against devaluation (which was widely expected to weaken inter- 

national confidence in British financial markets) and a proponent 

of deflation....{T]he banks themselves were insulated from govern- 

ment control by the powerful Bank of England....Because Bank 

officials saw themselves as spokesmen for an internationally 

oriented financial community, custodians of the exchange rate, 

and financiers for the public debt, they tended to oppose 

devaluation, alterations to the financial system, and expansionary 

measures.... Therefore, they acted as a powerful force for fiscal 

conservatism.'!® 
In contrast, one might infer that the financial sector in France would be less 
powerful than its British counterpart, both because of its smaller size in 
absolute and relative terms and the government’s more extensive and more direct 


control of it. And one might infer that, because of its lesser international 


orientation, it would be a less forceful advocate of exchange rate stability and 
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would be less averse to devaluation than British finance. 

Applied to the ERM crisis, the contrast between the British and French 
financial sectors, in terms of their size, structure, presumed preferences, and 
relations to government, might lead one to expect that, all else being equal, the 
British sector--larger, enjoying greater autonomy from government, oriented to 
the international financial community, and committed to exchange rate stability 
and avoidance of devaluation--would be a stronger supporter than the French 
financial sector of the existing European exchange rate regime and its rules and 
norms. And more important, the contrast would lead one to expect that the 
British financial sector would ultimately be more successful than its French 
counterpart in having its preferences incorporated in policy. Thus, even if 
Britain had indeed postponed a devaluation too long (something that was quite 
predictable given the preferences of finance), one might have expected it to act 
"responsibly" when faced with a crisis of the magnitude of "Black Wednesday"-- 
that is, raise interest rates, negotiate a modest devaluation, remain within the 
ERM, and pursue a restrictive macroeconomic policy. Conversely, if one of the 
countries were to pursue a "strategy for growth" marked by a defection from the 
ERM, a substantial depreciation of the currency, and a reduction of interest 


rates well below the levels found elsewhere in Europe, one might have expected 


it to be France rather than Britain. But as we know, however plausible these 


expectations, they are contradicted by the actual responses of the two countries; 
it was France, not Britain, that adhered to the principle of exchange rate 
stability and the existing regime, and Britain, not France, that ultimately opted 
for a large devaluation and an expansionary fiscal and monetary policy. 

It is, of course, the case that the predictive arguments posed here greatly 
simplify the factors that influence the policy choices of governments. Perhaps 
domestic politics can account for the British and French responses, provided one 
employs a more context-sensitive perspective that does not reduce domestic 
politics to simply the pursuit of reelection, or the preferences of government 
to a simplistic left-right dichotomization of political parties and their assumed 


preferences, or the choice of exchange rate policy to an equally simplistic 
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differentiation of the structural attributes of the financial sector.''’ For 
example, contra Downs, perhaps governments are sensitive not only to the schedule 
of legislative elections but to other electoral issues that bear upon their 


ability to govern, such as upcoming non-legislative electoral contests (in the 


case of France) or conflicts over Europe within the governing party or coalition. 


For example, the French aversion to a devaluation or float in the days and weeks 
prior to "Black Wednesday" is more comprehensible in light of the impending 
referendum on the Maastricht Treaty and the widespread perception that any 
depreciation in the value of the franc would assist the ‘no’ vote. Likewise, the 
greater willingness of the Balladur government to lower French interest rates in 
the Spring of 1993 and to eliminate the differential with Germany in rates, and 
to allow a depreciation in the value of the franc, is less surprising in view of 
the impending presidential elections in 1955 (or sooner) and the certain 
candidacy of Balladur’s close colleague in the R.P.R., Jacques Chirac. 

In a similar vein, intra-party and intra-coalition politics may help to 
explain both the British defection in September and the Balladur government’s 
policy in the late Spring and early Summer of 1993. Although the British 
government had won reelection in April, 1992, its greatly-reduced majority in the 
House of Commons made it sensitive (especially with a battle pending over 
ratification of the Maastricht Treaty) to the preferences of the Thatcherite, 
"Euro-sceptic" wing to the Conservative Party. Similarly, the Balladur 
government, unlike its predecessor, confronted significant internal divisions 
within the government coalition and a large number of "Euro-sceptics" that may 
have reduced its willingness to incur the high economic costs, in the form of 
unemployment and recession, of the franc fort policy and may have made it less 
willing to wait patiently for the Bundesbank to decide to lower its rates. As 
noted earlier, virtually all of the R.P.R. deputies in the Assembly in May, 1992 
either abstained or voted against the Maastricht Treaty, and the swollen ranks 
of the R.P.R. after the March, 1993 elections included more than 130 who had 
voted against the Treaty in the September referendum, as well as some prominent 


advocates of a French exit from the ERM.''® 
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The presence of significant opposition to the ERM within the conservative 


parties in Britain and France suggests that the conventional left-right 


dichotomization of policy preferences of governing parties may be no less 
problematic than a simple-minded view of Downsian election anticipation. For 
example, aversion to inflation and devaluation may not reside exclusively in 
parties and governments of the right, just as a willingness to promote growth and 
employment through competitive devaluation may not reside exclusively in parties 
and governments of the left. The evolution of the ERM into a quasi-fixed 
exchange rate regime, the more than five years that had passed since a multi- 
currency realignment in the ERM, and the shared commitment to build EMU on the 
basis of a stable ERM may have created such an expectation of stable exchange 
rates that governments--even those formed by left-wing parties--were averse to 
exchange rate realignment and feared electoral retribution if they devalued their 
currency. Likewise, notwithstanding its pronounced aversion to inflation, the 
British Conservative government may not have been altogether hostile to 
devaluation--not because it was overly concerned about creating jobs (although 
a portion of the Party, the more moderate "wets," were probably so concerned) 
but, rather, because many in the business community--especially those in export- 
oriented industry--saw the virtues of lower interest rates and a large 
devaluation to fuel a recovery from a prolonged recession. 

Understanding the particular political contexts within which the British 
and French governments operated no doubt assists one in understanding why they 
responded as they did in the 1992-93 ERM crisis, and it would be foolish to deny 
altogether the influence of domestic politics in shaping those responses. 
Certainly the anticipation of the Maastricht referendum and the 1995 presidential 
elections, as well as the impending legislative elections, played a role in 
shaping the responses of the French governments. Certainly the existence of 
Significant intra-party conflict over Europe and the ERM sensitized both the 
Major and Balladur governments to the costs and political risks of the status 
quo. And certainly the existence of prolonged recession and high unemployment 


made the conservative governments in the two countries no less sensitive--indeed, 
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more sensitive--to the deflationary effects of ERM membership at existing 
parities. Having said that, however, it nevertheless remains difficult to 
explain, relying exclusively, or even largely, upon domestic political factors 
and in an a priori and predictive rather than post hoc and ad hoc manner, why the 
two countries responded as they did--in particular, why Britain decided to leave 
the ERM altogether after having committed billions to the defense of the pound, 
and why France decided not only to remain in the ERM but to orchestrate a 
concerted and coordinated defense of the existing exchange rate. For that 
reason, we shall turn to a quite different explanatory approach, one that places 
its emphasis on the influence of the international system within which states and 
their governments operate. 


The International Structure Explanation. According to Waltz, "the 


structure of the [international] system affects the interacting units 
and...conditions the behavior of states and affects the outcomes of their 


interactions."!'’ 


If, as Waltz claims, the international system is an "anarchic" 
“self-help” system in which states interact by "force and competition," and "the 
necessities of policy arise from the unregulated competition of states" which 
vary in "state interests" and "capabilities,"'™ perhaps the different responses 
of Britain and France can be attributed to differences between the two in their 
“interests” and "capabilities" in that “unregulated competition of states.” 


To what extent does ‘structural realism’ or some variant thereof provide 


an analytic framework with which one can understand and explain why Britain left 


and France remained in the ERM? To what extent did the international system, its 


structure, and the competitive position of the two countries within it shape 
their contrasting responses in the ERM crisis? Without entering the on-going 
debate between realism and institutionalism,’' at least some aspects of the ERM 
crisis appear to lend credence to the realist perspective. As noted earlier, the 
Crisis itself was, in the first instance, provoked by a failure to cooperate, 
manifested by the inability to negotiate either a "general" or a "broad" 
realignment prior to "Black Wednesday." That failure occurred, we should note, 


despite a high degree of institutionalization of the EMS, the wide diffusion of 
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despite a high degree of institutionalization of the EMS, the wide diffusion of 


norms about expected and appropriate behavior, and an extensive record of past 


cooperation--a fact which supports Grieco’s assertion that the barriers to 
cooperation may be greater than institutionalists often assume.'* Moreover, the 
fact that the failure to cooperate can be understood in terms of "defensive 
positionalism" and a concern for "relative gains"--Italy was reluctant to devalue 
by itself, Britain refused to devalue unless France also devalued, France refused 
to devalue against the mark, etc.--offers further support for the realist 
perspective.'* Similarly, the July, 1993 crisis that almost terminated the ERM 
likewise was exacerbated by the failure of France and Germany--despite their 
earlier cooperative ventures--to resolve a dispute created by increasingly 
divergent economic policies, and some aspects of the conflict--for example, the 
Bundesbank’s decision not to reduce rates on July 29 despite its earlier signal 
that it would do so and the Balladur government’s insistence on not devaluing and 
its decision to let the franc fall quickly to its floor the next morning, forcing 
the Bundesbank to intervene--epitomized "defensive positionalism" and, indeed, 
resembled a game of high-stakes "chicken." An agreement was reached at the 
eleventh hour it is true (actually, at the twelfth hour!). But one should not, 
as a result, underestimate the degree of tension and conflict between the two and 
how close they came to not achieving a cooperative solution. 

If the origins and last act (thus far) of the ERM crisis appear, in some 
respects, to confirm the realist perspective, it is more difficult to attribute 
the difference in the responses of Britain, France, and Germany within the crisis 
to the international structure and their relative positions within it, or to 
differences between the two in "state interest," the "conditioning" impact of the 
“unregulated competition of states," or "capabilities"--in part, because of the 
generality and ambiguity of the Waltzian terminology. As serious as the 
conceptual and analytic problems within structural realism are, it is 
nevertheless possible to modify the approach in ways that extend and enhance its 
analytic and explanatory utility. For example, one might seek to explain the 


different responses of Britain and France in the ERM crisis as the product of 
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differences in the preferences of the two countries and other influential members 


of the ERM, and differences in the competitive positions and capabilities of the 


two countries, relative to each other and to those other influential members. ' 


And one might seek to explain the varying responses of Germany throughout the 
crisis to its position within the hierarchical and asymmetric structure of the 
European monetary regime and its relations with the other members of the regime. 

Few would contest the assumption that Germany--whether or not "hegemonic" 
or "dominant"'*--is the most influential actor within the European monetary 
regime. If that is true, a modified structural realist approach might attribute 
the different responses of Britain and France to the extent of congruence or 
divergence of their preferences with those of Germany, and to Germany’s ability 
to achieve its preferences through its exercise of "structural leadership."'™ 
The different responses of the two countries in September, 1992, for example, 
might have reflected a divergence in German and British preferences--in contrast 
to a congruence of German and French preferences--regarding economic policy and, 
as an element thereof, appropriate behavior within the ERM, combined with 
Germany’s greater ability to convert its "structural power into bargaining 
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leverage and, ultimately, its preferences into policy. Thus, the different 
responses--British exit and French loyalty--might have reflected Germany’s 
desire, on one hand, to sanction Britain for violating the norms of the 
Bundesbank-dominanted regime (as when it refused to raise interest rates or 
devalue prior to "Black Wednesday" and thereby destabilized the regime), and its 
desire, on the other hand, to reward France for upholding the norms of the 
regime. Perhaps, in order to uphold and reinforce the norms of the regime, 
Germany was willing, if need be, to expel Britain from the ERM--not by overt 
expulsion, of course, but, rather, by creating the conditions that would make it 
impossible for Britain to remain within the ERM. Perhaps, on the other hand, in 
order to maintain the regime and reinforce its norms, Germany was willing to 
publicly reward France for adhering to those norms and toward that end was 
willing to arrange and participate in an unprecedented and coordinated defense 


of the franc. If that was the case, the British and French responses in the ERM 
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crisis share a common attribute: they did not reflect the preferences, 
interests, and internal politics of the two countries; rather, they reflected the 
preferences and interests of another state--Germany--that, through its exercise 
of "structural leadership," converted its preferences into policy and, in so 
doing, caused Britain to leave the ERM and France to remain a loyal member. 

An explanation of the British and French responses such as the one sketched 
above is by no means implausible. Few would contest the assumption that an 
asymmetry of power and influence existed within the EMS at the time of the crisis 
that advantaged Germany, and presumably that asymmetry was especially marked vis- 
a-vis Britain, which at the time had been a member of the ERM for less than two 
years. Few would deny, also, that German and British preferences were widely 
divergent in the period immediately before "Black Wednesday;" for example, 
whereas British leaders had sworn they would not devalue and had urged the 
Bundesbank to lower its rates without an accompanying realignment, the Bundesbank 
had defended its rates on economic grounds while offering to lower them in 
exchange for a broad realignment that would include the pound. And the 
acrimonious exchanges between Schlesinger and other German officials, on one 
hand, and Lamont and other British officials, on the other, at Bath over interest 
rates, and later--and in public--over what the British perceived to be the 
Bundesbank’s role in bringing on the crisis and its failure to support the pound 
on September 16 are telling indicators not only of the divergence of preferences 


but of the intensity with which those divergent preferences were held. Indeed, 


the tone of the British comments immediately after "Black Wednesday" and at the 


end of September, after Schlesinger’s comments were released to the public, might 
well be taken as evidence that the British endorsed the structural realist 
explanation sketched above. 

As plausible a modified structural realist account of the British and 
French decisions may be, its validity depends on more than the existence of 
divergent preferences and structural asymmetry within the EMS. For the modified 
realist explanation to be credible, one must be able to demonstrate, also, that 


the outcomes were the product of the exercise of structural power--that is, what 
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Young calls “structural leadership." Unfortunately for the theory, it is 
difficult to demonstrate, except by rather tortuous post-hoc reasoning, that 
Germany exercised such leadership in the ERM crisis. Did Britain leave the ERM 
and France remain in it because of Germany’s exercise of "structural leadership?" 
Did Germany wish to drive Britain from the ERM? Did Britain wish to remain in 
the ERM? Did Germany, exercising “structural leadership," force Britain out of 
the ERM against its wishes? Did France wish to go out, but remain in because 
Germany wished it to? 

It is obvious that British and German preferences diverged, and few would 
deny that the German Bundesbank was the most influential central bank within the 
EMS. And it is possible to argue, retrospectively, that Germany’s interest was 
served by driving Britain out of the ERM--either by reinforcing the norms of the 
Bundesbank-dominated regime or, conversely, by so damaging the regime that its 
evolution to the later stages of EMU (when the Bundesbank would be integrated 
into the European System of Central Banks and subordinated to the European 
Central Bank) would be delayed or halted altogether. But there is no evidence 
to suggest that, prior to "Black Wednesday," Germany wished to force or induce 
Britain to leave the ERM. Nor--although this is perhaps a controversial point-- 
is it apparent that Britain in fact wished to remain in the ERM and left only 
because it was forced to leave. 

Consider, first, German preferences as they appeared prior to "Black 
Wednesday." By all accounts, what Germany preferred, prior to September 16, 
1992, was not that Britain leave the ERM but, rather, that it forsake its 
rejection of devalution and participate in a broad realignment that would reduce 
tensions within the ERM. There is little, if any, evidence--except by post hoc 


reasoning--to support the assertion that Germany wished to drive Britain out, 


either to punish it for violating the norms of the ERM or to derail the move to 


EMU. Consider British preferences: Implicit in the modified realist account 
(and in most of the popular journalistic accounts as well) is the assumption that 
Britain wished to remain in the ERM and left only because it was forced to leave. 


This, of course, is the conventional view of what happened on "Black Wednesday." 
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Perhaps Britain did wish to remain in the ERM and was forced out against its 


wishes. However, when looked at prospectively, rather than retrospectively, it 


is no more obvious that Britain wished to remain in the ERM than it is that 


Germany wished to drive Britain out. And more to the point, it is not obvious 
that Britain could not have remained within the ERM had it so desired. As noted 
earlier, Britain never, during its short membership in the ERM, raised its 
interest rates (until mid-day on September 16), and it rejected on several 
occasions the pre-emptive broad realignment proposed by Germany (and several 
other members) prior to September 16. It could have raised interest rates 
earlier than it did, and it could have raised them to higher levels than it did 
on September 16th. Whether or not it raised interest rates, it could have 
devalued prior to September 16. It could have devoted more reserves to a defense 
of the pound on that day. It could have negotiated 3 devaluation within the ERM 
rather than defecting from it. It could have returned to the ERM after 
temporary "suspension." In other words, the British exit resulted from 
choices, not from the coercive pressure applied by Germany in support of 
divergent preferences, and they were choices that reflected its interests, 
necessarily those of Germany. In short, Britain, not Germany, decided it would 
leave the ERM, and it could have decided otherwise. 

Consider, finally, the assertion or presumption that Germany exercised 
“structural leadership" within the ERM in the days and weeks before "Black 
Wednesday" and that Britain’s exit reflected the exercise of that "leadership." 
It is certainly true that Germany exercised "structural leadership" in the domain 
of monetary policy throughout 1991 and 1992, with the Bundesbank’s decisions 
about German interest rates that raised the floor for rates in other countries. 
And it is certainly true that German officials, both in the central bank and in 
the government, were not reticent to express their preferences both before and 
after the ERM crisis erupted, and that they repeatedly voiced their opinions 
about the performance of the ERM and various currencies within it. On the other 
hand, "voice" is not necessarily synonymous with "structural leadership" and the 


expression of preferences not equivalent to their domination over the preferences 
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of others. As Horst Kéhler, the State Secretary in the Ministry of Finance had 
put at the time of the Maastricht meeting, in regard to German advocacy of 
Economic and Monetary Union, “we are ready to bring the D-Mark into a currency 
union. We don‘t want to dominate. We think it is in our interest...it is not 


a question of domination."'* 


More important, at the critical moment when the 
crisis might have been averted, in early September of 1992, Germany did not 
exercise “structural leadership." Recall, for example, the response when 
Schlesinger and other Bank officials offered immediately before the Bath 
ministerial to reduce rates in exchange for a broad realignment. Recall the 
response when Kohler asked Lamont to put realignment on the agenda of the Bath 
meeting. Recall the response when Tietmeyer and KG6hler, on their way to Rome on 
Saturday, September 12, told Trichet, the chair of the Monetary Committee, that 
they were seeking a substantial realignment. The ensuing crisis occurred, it 
would seem, in large part because Germany was, at several critical moments, 
unable to exercise “structural leadership." Indeed, had there been German 
"structural leadership," the crisis and subsequent turmoil in currency markets 
might well have been avoided. 

To what extent does a modified structural realist approach explain the 
outcome of the July, 1993 crisis in the ERM? Does it, for example, help to 
explain why the ERM decided to adopt wider bands in the ERM, as Germany had 
initially proposed, rather than send the mark on a "holiday," as the French had 


proposed? Does that outcome constitute an instance of German "structural 


leadership," one in which German preferences, rather than and in spite of French 


preferences, were converted into policy? 

At first glance, there is much about the July crisis and its resolution 
that would seem to confirm the explanatory utility of the realist approach. As 
in the Fall of 1992, there was a clear divergence in preferences between a 
Bundesbank that wanted to keep rates high and a government in another member 
state that wished to lower its rates in order to stimulate an economic recovery. 
As in the British case, the French government had publicly renounced devaluation 


and appeared unwilling to raise its rates to defend its currency, thereby 
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deviating from the “rules of the game" and provoking a run on its currency. And 
while the final outcome of the July crisis did not involve a French exit, it did 


involve the adoption by the ERM of a variant of a scheme proposed by Germany, one 


that had the effect, on one hand, of instituting a de facto float of the currency 


under attack and, on the other, of insulating the Bundesbank from external 
pressure to reduce its rates and lessening its obligation to conduct massive 
interventions in support of weak currencies. Lest one doubt that the outcome 
represented a German victory and a French defeat, one had only to compare the 
smug, self-satisfied tone of the comments by Schlesinger and other German 
officials on August 2 with those of Balladur and French officials the same day; 
clearly, the outcome constituted a triumph of German "Structural leadership." 
As plausible as a realist account of the July crisis and its outcome may 
be, it is not altogether satisfactory. For example, while it is true that 
Germany proposed a widening of the bands in the meetings of the Monetary 
Committee and Finance Ministers, it was by no means the only one to do so. 
Indeed, such a measure had been widely discussed among officials and in public 
prior to the meetings throughout the Community. And more important, the measure 
did not satisfy German preferences alone; indeed, as our account of the crisis 
and its resolution suggests, a widening of the bands satisified both French and 
German interests, for different reasons. To cite another example, while the ERM 
ultimately adopted a widening of the bands, the scheme put into effect bore 
little relation to the one proposed by Germany; indeed, it was a scheme proposed 
by France, which insisted that the bands be wide enough that they would not be 
tested by the markets and that they apply to all members, and not France alone. 
That being the case, it is difficult to claim that the resolution of the crisis 
represented the imposition by Germany of its preferences despite French 
Opposition; rather, the band-widening scheme would appear to represent a re- 
convergence of French and German preferences. To cite a third example, the 
realist account has some difficulty in explaining why, if Germany did wish to 
widen the bands and was able to impose that solution, it agreed in the afternoon 


of August 2 to the French proposal that the mark temporarily withdraw from the 
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ERM. And if it can explain that, it has even more difficulty explaining why, 
having agreed to send the mark on a "holiday," it was then unable to convince the 


small countries on its periphery--most notably, the Netherlands, but Belgium, 


Luxembourg, and Denmark as well--that their currencies should not accompany the 


mark but should, instead, remain inside the ERM. In short, however much the July 
crisis and its resolution may appear from afar to constitute an instance of 
German “structural leadership" and the imposition of its preferences as policy, 
it is less apparent, when one examines the actual negotiations among the ERM 
members in the crucial meetings of July 31 and August 1, that German preferences 
were imposed on France and the ERM, and that the resolution of the crisis should 
be viewed as an exercise of structural power through which German preferences 
were converted into policy. 

In sum, there is little more reason to think the decision to widen the 
bands of the ERM was an instance of German policy preferences being imposed on 
an unwilling France than there was to think that Britain left the ERM in 
September, 1992 because Germany wished it to and forced it to, against its 
wishes. That being the case, it is necessary to look elsewhere than structural 
realism for an explanation for why Britain and France responded as they did in 
the crisis. 


The International Regime-as-Polity Explanation. The different responses 


of Britain and France in the ERM crisis can not be satisfactorily explained by 
differeneces in the domestic politics of the two countries. Nor, following 
realist logic, can they simply be attributed to their divergent preferences, to 
the differing degree of congruence between their preferences and those of 
Germany, and to the influence and "structural leadership" of Germany within the 
ERM. How, then, are we to account for the British decision to leave the ERM, the 
the French decision to remain in the ERM at the existing franc-mark rate and to 
conduct a concerted defense of the franc with German assistance, and then, after 
the establishment of that quite unique degree of Franco-German cooperation, the 
July crisis and the decision to widen the bands of the ERM? 


For lack of a better term, the third explanatory approach considered here 
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can be called the regime-as-polity approach. This approach draws upon certain 


aspects of the large literature on international regimes,'™ as well as the long- 
established study of transnational relations and more recent efforts to 
understand the role of ideas and norms in international politics.'® In essence, 
this approach views a regime--for example, the European monetary regime--as a 
complex political system within which the members pursue their particular 
interests through collective action and engage in politics in order to further 
those interests. Rather than treating a regime as the creation and instrument 
of a hegemonic or dominant member, this approach views a regime as a partnership 
by which its members pursue their interests through collective action that, in 


principle, is mutually beneficial. Rather than viewing politics within a regime 


simply as the process by which the preferences of a dominant member become 


endorsed by the other members, this approach emphasizes the process by which 
regime norms are created, diffused, and internalized so that they become, in 
varying degrees, the preferences articulated by the members. And rather than 
viewing the end product of regime politics as the triumph of the dominant 
member’s interest, this approach views the political process within a regime as 
inherently indeterminate, with the outcome dependent upon the process itself. 
Thus, to understand why particular forms of collective action occur in a regime, 
one must investigate politics inside the regime--that is, the alliances and 
coalitions, divisions and disagreements, and patterns of cooperation and 
opposition among members through which they articulate and contest various 
definitions of the collective interest and, ultimately, act in the name of that 
collective interest. 

Conceiving of a regime as a polity is altogether compatible with standard 
conceptions of international regimes. Such a regime undoubtedly includes among 
its attributes the "procedures, rules, or institutions" by which "governments 
regulate and control transnational and interstate relations,” the “sets of 
governing arrangements that affect relationships of interdependence," the 
“networks of rules, norms, and procedures that regularize behavior and control 


its effects" that, according to Keohane and Nye, define international regimes.” 
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And, following Krasner, it no doubt includes “implicit or explicit principles, 
norms, rules, and decision-making procedures around which actors’ expectations 
converge in a given area of international relations."'* However, a regime, when 
viewed as a polity, consists of more than institutions, rules, norms, and 
procedures, important as all of those are. It comprises, also, the interactions 
among its members. That is, it consists not only of static attributes such as 
institutions, rules, and norms, but, also, of dynamic characteristics as well-- 
most notably, the ongoing interactions among the participants as they bargain and 
negotiate, influence and persuade, ally and oppose one another in defining and 
pursuing the collective interest. Politics within such a regime, then, is not 
simply about the institutions, rules, procedures, and norms that define it, nor 
about how a particular member establishes dominion. Rather, it is about how the 
members interact within a complex institutional system, how they participate in 
the on-going definition of the collective interest, and how they coalesce and 
ally, contest and oppose each other in the pursuit of their particular interests 
and the collective interest. 

The concept of a regime-as-polity assists one in understanding why Britain, 
Germany, and France responded as they did in the 1992-93 ERM crisis. If the ERM 
is viewed as a regime within which members interact repeatedly over time under 
the umbrella of the regime’s institutions--one in which norms are diffused and 
internalized, and preferences thereby transformed, and in which members agree or 


disagree, ally with or oppose each other, as they define the collective interest- 


-~the different responses of the countries become comprehensible. In particular, 


the unilateral defection of Britain, the unprecedented cooperation between France 
and Germany in defending the franc, and finally the achievement of a mutually 
beneficial and cooperative solution to the July crisis--despite the tension and 
overt conflict--become understandable, and perhaps even predictable. 

When the ERM is viewed as a polity, one observes, first, a marked contrast 
in the roles within it of Britain and France, a contrast that makes their 
responses in the 1992-93 crisis intelligible. Although both were members of the 


ERM prior to "Black Wednesday," their past relationship with the ERM could not 
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have been more dissimilar. Whereas France was, with Germany, a founder of the 
EMS and participated in it since its inception, and was, with Germany, the 
principal actor in the several realignments of the early 1980s that shaped its 
evolution, Britain was a non-member of the ERM until late 1990. As had been the 
case when the Coal and Steel Community and then the European Economic Community 
were founded, Britain was consulted during the creation of the EMS but decided 
not to participate.'¥ When it finally did join, it did so largely out of 
parochial self-interest--seeing the ERM as a means of bringing down interest 
rates and the rate of inflation that were both in double digits prior to the next 
election.'|™ And, of course, when it entered, it did so as a newcomer to a 
regime within which the founding members had a long and intense history of 
interaction, occasional discord, and cooperation, within which interactions had 
led to cooperation that, in turn, had led to the transformation and convergence 
of policy preferences that, in turn, had led to the creation and internalization 
of norms about appropriate monetary behavior that, in turn, led to further 
interaction and cooperation. By its decision to remain outside the ERM, Britain 
had voluntarily excluded itself from that "evolution of cooperation."'* Thus, 
compared to France and Germany, and their extensive interaction and cooperation 
in international monetary policy over the years, Britain appears marginal and 
peripheral to the ERM regime, having chosen to be essentially irrelevant during 
its most important developments. As a result, Britain confronted the crisis in 
September, 1992 with little of the institutional loyalty that France had by then 
accumulated and, moreover, a long history of non-participation that may have 
predisposed it to favor the exit option. 

In contrast to Britain, France and Germany interacted regularly over ERM 
issues for more than a dozen years prior to the 1992-93 crisis. That experience- 
-most notably, in the negotiation of several realignments--created the basis for 
a normative consensus about appropriate policy within the ERM. In 1981-83, 


France had confronted a fundamental choice between exit and loyalty, in much the 


same way that Britain did in 1992. But it had opted, at that critical turning 


point, to remain in the ERM--despite the arguments of powerful proponents of the 
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exit option (including, by March, 1983, Mitterrand himself)'*--to accept its 


rules, and to adjust its domestic policy accordingly. As a result, when France 


confronted the 1992 ERM crisis, the dilemma of choosing between exit and loyalty 


had long since been resolved in favor of the latter. Thus, even in the Spring 
and early Summer of 1993, when the Balladur government confronted a deteriorating 
econmic situation, impending presidential elections, and a parliamentary group 
that was deeply sceptical about the virtues of the franc fort and the ERM, France 
nevertheless remained committed to remaining in the ERM and its existing parity-- 
even at the price of spending all of its reserves and incurring an enormous debt 
in borrowed reserves. And even in the July crisis, when the Balladur government 
challenged Bonn and the Bundesbank to either reduce German rates, continue 
massive interventions in the markets, or take responsibility for destroying the 
ERM, it never contemplated, as far as we know, the possibility that it might quit 
the ERM. (Indeed, its view was that Germany should be invited to take a 
temporary leave from the ERM.) 

The convergence of preferences and creation of norms of appropriate 
behavior in regard to monetary policy epitomized by the French "conversion" of 
1982-83, and its commitment to the ERM regime, was founded, of course, not only 
on the interactions and cooperation within the EMS but also on the even longer 
history of cooperation between France and Germany in constructing Europe. As far 
back as the International Authority of the Ruhr and its successor, the European 
Coal and Steel Community, and, later, through the "Friendship Summits" begun by 
Adenauer and de Gaulle in 1963, the “relaunching" of the Community by Willy 
Brandt and Georges Pompidou in the late 1960s and their support for EMU and 
enlargement, the initiative by Giscard and Schmidt to create the European Council 
and then the EMS, and, most recently, the initiative by Mitterrand and Kohl in 
April, 1990 to pursue "political union" as well as EMU, the inner core and 
driving force for institutional and functional innovation in the Community has 
been the “privileged partnership" between France and Germany.’’ That long 
history of cooperation no doubt contributed to the interaction and cooperation 


between officials and non-governmental actors of the two states over the past 


decade within the ERM'*--just as Britain’s long history throughout the post-War 
period of self-imposed marginality and exclusion from Europe undoubtedly 
established a precedent for its non-participation in the formative years of the 
ERM and set the stage for its acrimonious interactions in September, 1992 with 
other members of the ERM and, ultimately, the absence of cooperation epitomized 
by its unilateral defection.'” 

In some sense, Britain in 1992, as it had on several earlier occasions, 
simply confirmed de Gaulle’s view--that it lacked a “European vocation."'® 
Because it had rejected membership in the Coal and Steel Community when it was 
offered, and then had rejected membership in the EEC, and then had left the 
"snake" soon after having entered, and then had decided not to join the ERM in 
1979, and then had bargained hard--even abrasively--over budget rebates in the 
1980s, and then had refused to accept the inclusion of the “social chapter" in 
the Maastricht Treaty and had insisted on an "opt-out" protocal for stage three 
of EMU, Britain had not experienced either the frequency or intensity of 
interaction with the member states of the Community that France and Germany had 
over several decades. And partly, perhaps largely, for that reason, Britain had 
not internalized the norms of the ERM, and more generally the European Community, 
to the same degree that the other ERM members had and, as a result, diverged 
markedly from them in its preferences and notions of appropriate behavior in the 
ERM. Germany and France, by contrast, shared a long history within the 


institutions of the European Community and all that that history implied in terms 


of interactions, norms, and preferences. 


In short, the very different histories of Britain and France within the 
European monetary regime, and the very different degrees to which they interacted 
over a long period with the dominant member, the very different degree of 
internalization of regime norms and preference transformation, and the very 
different extent of cooperation between each country and Germany, would have led 
one to predict-~as the domestic politics and structural realist approaches would 
not--that, as in fact happened, if confronted-with a difficult choice between 


exit and continued loyalty to the ERM, Britain would withdraw, while France, 


having long since faced that choice and opted to remain in the ERM, would 
continue as a loyal member and would seek to assure that continued membership by 
cooperation with Germany. Conversely, those very different histories would have 


also led one to predict--as the domestic politics approach would not (although 


the modified structural realist approach might)--that, as in fact happened, when 


confronted with the prospect, on one hand, of extending support to a British 
pound that was overvalued and a British government that refused to "play by the 
rules" in raising interest rates and accepting devaluation, or, on the other, of 
supporting a French franc that was, if anything, undervalued and a French 
government that accepted the rules and norms of the EMS, even at its own 
political expense, the German Bundesbank would have little hesitation in 
rejecting the former and opting for the latter, and in so doing demonstrating 
once again the primacy within the European Community of the Franco-German 


“privileged partnership." 


Conclusion 


After having evolved into a quasi-fixed exchange rate regime during the 
late 1980s and early 1990s, the European Monetary System experienced a profound 
crisis during the last several months of 1992 and 1993. After having experienced 
only one realignment, involving only one currency, in more than five and one-half 
years, seven devaluations occurred and two currencies were withdrawn from the 
Exchange Rate Mechanism of the EMS (and three non-EMS members abandoned their 
pegs to the Ecu) in a matter of months, and in a final flurry of speculative 
activity the ERM itself nearly came to an abrupt end. Perhaps the most dramatic 
moment of the crisis came on "Black Wednesday," September 16, 1992, when, after 
the largest intervention ever conducted by central banks on a single day, Britain 
withdrew from the ERM. But no less dramatic was the contrasting response of 
France; on several occasions--first in late September, 1992, after "Black 
Wednesday," and then again in early December and early January, 1993--the central 


banks and ministries of finance of France and Germany conducted an unprecedented, 
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coordinated--and successful--defense of the franc. And then, as the Balladur 
government began to act in certain respects like the Major government and in the 
wake of an unprecedented speculative attack against the franc and other 
currencies, and an equally unprecedented intervention by the central banks on the 


order of $100 billion, Franco-German cooperation appeared to disintegrate, the 


ERM appeared on the verge of extinction, to be saved at the last moment by 


another innovative arrangement devised by France and Germany. 

This paper has sought to explain why the ERM crisis occurred and why, in 
particular, Britain and France responded in such different ways throughout the 
crisis. The immediate cause of the crisis itself was the failure of the members 
of the ERM to agree on either a "general" or a "broad" realignment in the late 
Summer of 1992. In a larger sense, however, the crisis was caused, 
paradoxically, by the very development that so many celebrated and saw as the 
necessary prelude to Economic and Monetary Union--the increasing stability of the 
ERM over the several years prior to 1992 and its evolution into a quasi-fixed 
rate regime. The crisis derived, also, from the changes that had occurred in 
recent years in German economic and monetary policy--in particular, the continued 
increases in interest rates in the wake of the “asymmetric exogenous shock" of 
unification--as well as changes in the size and composition of currency markets, 
coupled with uncertainties generated by the Danish and French referendums on the 
Maastricht Treaty. 

In explaining why Britain and France responded in such markedly different 
ways in the crisis, three alternative explanatory approaches were considered. 


One attributes the difference in response to differences in the domestic politics 


of the two countries, another to the structure of the international system and 
the differing positions of the two countries within it, and a third to the 
markedly different patterns of participation, interaction, and cooperation, prior 


to the crisis, of the two countries in the ERM regime, viewed as _a polity. 


Neither domestic politics, conventionally understood, nor structural realism, 
even when modified, provides an complete explanation for the contrasting 


responses of the two countries, although elements of each are cbviously relevant. 
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at different points throughout the year-long crisis. The best explanation of why 
Britain left the ERM, and why it left in the manner it did, and why France 
remained within it, and was able to mount a successful coordinated defense of the 
franc, derives from conceiving of the European monetary regime as a dynamic on- 
going polity. Such a conception gives primacy to the different institutional 
histories of non-participation and participation of the two countries (and 
Germany as well) in the ERM over more than a dozen years prior to the crisis, and 
to the ways those different histories affected policy preferences and the 
propensity to cooperate with other members. The long interaction within the ERM, 
highlighted by the several realignments of the early 1980s, transformed the 
policy preferences of France and caused them to converge with those of Germany, 
and the interaction, coupled with the internalization of norms and transformation 
and convergence in preferences, facilitated further cooperation. Britain, having 
opted out of the ERM at its founding, could not "opt in" to that history of 
interaction, shared norms, convergent preferences, and cooperation simply by 


joining the ERM at some later date. With their very different histories of 


participation in the ERM and, indeed, in the larger construction of Europe, it 


is not at all surprising that, when confronted by a crisis within the ERM, 
Britain would respond by unilateral defection while France would respond through 
cooperation with Germany. 

We began by considering the Maastricht meetings of late 1991 and early 1992 
and the commitments made there to achieve Economic and Monetary Union. It is 
perhaps appropriate to conclude, then, by considering the implications and likely 
consequences of the 1992-93 ERM crisis for the transition to EMU. Has the year- 
long crisis so weakened the foundational assumptions of the Maastricht Treaty as 
to effectively derail the plan to move to the third stage of Economic and 
Monetary Union by 1999, at the latest? Is there now, in fact, any realistic 
prospect that the Community will be able to move beyond a watered-down version 
of stage two? In short, is the ambition to create a single central bank, a 
single monetary policy, and a single currency dead? 


There can be little doubt that the ERM crisis undermined and weakened the 
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foundation upon which EMU is to be built. As the currencies of the members of 
the ERM either dropped out, or devalued--in some cases repeatedly, or maintained 
their existing exchange rates only through massive interventions and high 
interest rates, it became increasingly doubtful whether the ERM could provide the 
stable and inclusive foundation for Economic and Monetary Union assumed by the 
Maastricht Treaty. Indeed, the Maastricht vision of monetary union seems 
increasingly implausible for all but the few members with "hard" currencies in 
the inner core of the ERM.’ The decision on August 2, 1993, to widen its bands 
to +/- 15 per cent, may have saved the ERM for the time being and allowed it to 
endure through the several years of the transitional second stage of EMU (and may 
have even increased the likelihood that such current non-members as Italy will 
rejoin). Nevertheless, it appears quite unlikely that, as Maastricht presumes, 
all currencies will have joined the ERM by the start of stage two on January l, 


1994; Britain, for one, has indicated that it will not rejoin in the foreseeable 


future.'” And although stage two is likely to proceed as outlined in the 


Treaty, it is much less certain whether and when a subset of the members will 
decide to move on to the third and final stage of EMU. 

In the wake of the ERM crisis, and the general deterioration of one economy 
after another that occurred in the eighteen months after the Maastricht meetings, 
it is highly unlikely that a majority of members will satisfy the "convergence 
criteria" for inclusion in the third and final stage of EMU in 1997. In addition 
to satisfying the other "convergence criteria," pertaining to budget deficits and 
public debt, rates of inflation, and long-term interest rates, a majority of the 
members would have to keep their currencies within the narrow bands of the ERM 
for two years from 1994 without disruptions or realignments (one of the 


conditions for participation in stage three).' 


Few are likely to satisfy that 
criterion in the foreseeable future in the current era of wide bands--despite the 
agreement at Brussels that the wide bands are only temporary. Indeed, probably 
only Germany and the Netherlands, and possibly, in addition, Belgium and 


Luxembourg (and Austria if it joins the Community in 1995),'“ are likely to 


satisfy the ERM criterion. And, of course, not all of those are likely to 
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satisfy the other criteria for stage three; for example, despite having the 
"hardest" currencies in the ERM, Germany and the Netherlands currently have 
budget deficits that, unless reduced considerably, will exclude each from 
participation in stage three. 

The Maastricht scheme of EMU is premised on the assumption that it would 
involve multiple tiers of membership and multiple speeds of entry to the third 
and final stage. That, after all, is the logic of stipulating restrictive 
qualifying criteria. It would be wrong, therefore, to conclude that the 1992-93 
ERM crisis is likely to introduce a "two-speed" path to EMU where one did not 
previously exist or to create multiple tiers of proximity to stage three, defined 
by the "hardness" of the currency, where none existed before. Nevertheless, it 
would seem to be the case that the ERM crisis will greatly accentuate the 
tendency already inherent in the Maastricht scheme of EMU to separate out those 
few members that will qualify for stage three from the larger number that will 
not. Put another way, in the wake of the 1992-93 ERM crisis, the likelihood that 
stage three will include only a portion of the members has_ increased 
dramatically, as has the likelihood that the number qualifying will be small. 


The crisis may not have decreased the likelihood that at least some members will 


move to the third stage of EMU--if not by 1997, by 1999 (or later). But it has 


almost certainly made it more likely that only the very few countries with very 


"hard" currencies will move to that stage. 
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Realignments of Currencies in the EMS, 
March, 1979-August, 1992 


Sept., 1979 


German mark 
Danish krone 


Nov., 1979 


Danish krone 
Mar... 199) 
Italian lira 


Oct., 1981 


German mark 
Dutch guilder 
French franc 
Italian lira 


Feb., 1982 


Belgian franc 
Danish krone 


June, 1982 
German mark 
Dutch guilder 
Italian lira 
French franc 


Mar., 1983 


German mark 
Dutch guilder 
Danish krone 
Belgian franc 
French franc 
Italian lira 
Irish punt 


July, 1985 


All except lira +2. 
Italian lira -6. 


April, 1986 


German mark 

Dutch guilder 
Danish krone 
Belgian franc 
French franc 


Aug., 1986 


Irish punt 


Jan., 1987 


German mark 

Dutch guilder 

Belgian franc 
June, 1989 


Spanish peseta enters 
ERM (range +/- 6%) 


Jan., 1990 


Italian lira -3.7 
(range reduced to +/- 
2.263) 


1990 


British pound enters 
ERM (range +/- 6%) 


April, 1992 


Portuguese escudo 
enters ERM (range +/- 
6%) 


Table 1 
-2.9 0 
-4.8 +3.0 
+3.0 
#240 
+1.0 
-6.0 -3.0 
+5.5 -8.0 
+5 .5 
-3.0 
-3.0 
$3.0 
+3.0 
+2.0 
-3.0 
+4.25 
+4.25 
-2.75 
+5.5 
+3.5 
+1.5 
-2.5 
| -2.5 
-3.5 


Table 2 


Inflation Rates in ERM Countries, 1985-92 
(Per cent change in consumer prices) 
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Germany 
Netherlands 
Belgium 
Luxembourg 
France 
Denmark 
Ireland 
Italy 
Spain 
Britain 
Portugal 
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Note: Spain joined the ERM in June, 1989. Britain joined in 
October, 1990. Portugal joined in April, 1992. 
All three joined with wide (+/- 6 %) bands. 


Source:International Monetary Fund, International Financial 
Statistics Yearbook, 1991, p. 117; and I.M.F., International 
Financial Statistics, January 1993, p. 53. The data for 
1992 for Germany, France, Britain, Denmark, and Ireland are 
for twelve months. For Italy, the rate is that in the first 
quarter. For the remainder, the data are for the first 
three quarters. 


1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 MMMM 1991 1992 
0.4 0.0 
“0.3 <-1.5 
-0.4 -0.8 
-1.8 
“2.1 
=-0.7 
2.9 1.7 
2-4 2.2 | 
2.4 0.0 
7.9 | 


Table 3 


Turnover, Global Foreign Exchange Markets 
($ Billions) 


London 
New York 
Tokyo 
Singapore 
Zurich 
Hong Kong 
Frankfurt 
Paris 
Sydney 


Toronto 


Total 


Source: Peter Marsh, "They’re breathing down London’s neck," 
Financial Times, May 26, 1993, p. IV. 


1986 1989 1992 

90 187 300 

59 129 192 

48 128 

- 55 74 

- 57 68 

- 49 61 

57 

= 26 33 

= 30 30 

| 9 15 22 
206 663 967 


Table 4 


Devaluations and Floats in the 1992-93 ERM Crisis 


September 8, 1992 Finnish markka abandons Ecu peg 
September 13, 1992 Italian lira devalued 7 per cent 
September 16, 1992 British pound "suspended" from ERM 
September 17, 1992 Italian lira withdrawn from ERM 
September 17, 1992 Spanish peseta devalued 5 per cent 
November 19, 1992 Swedish krona abandons Ecu peg 

November 22, 1992 Spanish peseta devalued 6 per cent 
November 22, 1992 Portuguese escudo devalued 6 per cent 
December 10, 1992 Norwegian krone abandons Ecu peg 
January 30, 1993 Irish punt devalued 10 per cent 

May 13, 1993 Spanish peseta devalued 8 per cent 

May 13, 1993 Portuguese escudo devalued 6.5 per cent 
August 2, 1993 Fluctuation bands widened to +/- 15 per 


cent for all ERM currencies 
(except between mark and guilder) 
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if necessary, negotiating realignments to the already-existing Monetary Committee 
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take appropriate action as their currencies approached and reached the margins-- 
that is, altering interest rates, intervening in foreign exchange markets, and, 
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"fundamentals" of the currencies and aware of the disparities in risk and return 
among them. Others, of course, were speculators in the traditional sense, for 
whom the characteristic response to the commitment of a government to maintain 
the existing exchange rate of an overvalued currency was to borrow funds in a 
weak currency, buy a strong currency, and then repay the borrowed funds later, 
hopefully by buying them at a lower exchange rate. By such tactics, a number of 
“hedge funds," notable for their margin trading, profited throughout the ERM 
crisis. For example, the Quantum Group of funds controlled by Soros Fund 
Management, for example, made, by the estimate of its managing director, a profit 
of two to three billion dollars in 1992, "well over half" of which came from 
speculation on sterling prior to "Black Wednesday." See Financial Times, January 
13, 1993, p. 4. See, also, Martin Dickson and Patrick Harverson, “Hunter who 
goes for the jugular," Financial Times, June 5-6, 1993, p. 10. 


13. In the June, 1988 Council decision, France and Italy agreed to remove all 
exchange controls by July 1, 1990. Spain and Ireland agreed to remove their 
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1994 to eliminate their controls. 


14. Nicholas Colchester and David Buchan, Europower: The Essential Guide to 
Europe’s Economic Transformation (New York: Random House, 1990), p. 45. 
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16. Ibid., pp. 160-61. See, also, Marsh, op. cit. 


17. In 1985 through 1987, the rate of economic growth in Germany averaged 
slightly under 2 per cent. In 1988 and 1989, it increased to 3.5 to 4 per cent. 


18. In the run-up to the March, 1990 Volkskammer election, Kohl implied a 1:1 
exchange rate beytween the DM and the OM, although the prevailing black market 
rate at the time was about 1 DM for 5 OM. The Bundesbank objected vigorously and 


proposed a 1:2 exchange rate. In April, 1990, the government decided on a 1:1 
rate for all cash, wages, pensions, and savings up to 4000 OM per person, with 
a 1:2 rate for everthing over 4000 OM (except for persons over 60, for whom the 
1:1 rate applied up to 6000, and for persons under 14, for whom the 1:1 rate 
applied only up to 2000 OM). On the reactions of the Bundesbank and its 
president, Karl-Otto Pd6hl, see Marsh, op. cit., and Balkhausen, op. cit. 


19. By early 1993, wages in the territories of the former G.D.R. had risen to 
about 70 per cent of those in the rest of Germany, although productivity in the 
East was only 30 to 35 per cent of that in the West. As a result, unit labor 
costs in the East rose dramatically, contributing to the deficits of enterprises. 


20. In 1990, G.N.P. in the ex-G.D.R. is estimated to have dropped by 14.4 per 
cent. In 1991, it dropped by a further 30.3 per cent. (In 1992, it is estimated 
to have increased by 7 per cent). In 1990, the work force in the ex-G.D.R. 
comprised some 8.8 million, of whom 0.2 million were unemployed. In 1992, the 
work force was estimated to comprise 6.1 million, of whom 1.3 million were 
unemployed. In other words, the active work force decreased from 8.6 million in 
1990 to 4.8 million in 1992 and the unemployed, including those not in the work 
force who were in 1990 rose from 200,000 to approximately 4,000,000. 


21. Transfers to the citizens and authorities of the East totaled approximately 
50 billion marks in 1990, 140 billion marks in 1991, and 160 to 180 billion marks 
in 1992. 
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Economist, April 4, 1992, p. 57; The Economist, Oct. 31, 1992, p. 47; and The 
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1.7 per cent in 1990, 3.0 per cent in 1991, and 4.0 per cent in 1992. 


23. See The Economist, June 5, 1993, p. 53; and The Economist, July 3, 1993, p. 
45. 


24. When Britain entered the ERM in October, 1990, the Minimum Lending Rate was 
15 per cent, while the German Lombard rate was 8 per cent. By the Summer of 
1992, the differential between the two was 0.25 per cent. On Britain’s refusal 
to "play by the rules," see Mark D. Harmon, "‘If We Can’t Change the Rules, We 
Won’‘t Play Your Game’: Britain In and Out of the European Monetary System," 
prepared for delivery at the 1993 Annual Meeting of the American Political 
Science Association, Washington, D.C. 


25. On top of everything else, we might note the inept campaign conducted by 
the government on behalf of the Treaty--largely a series of speeches by Uffe 
Ellemann-Jensen, the Foreign Minister--as well as the inopportune intervention 
by Jacques Delors, who several days before the vote raised the prospect that in 
an enlarged EC the small countries might have to forsake some of their 
institutional perquisites, such as the right to hold the Council presidency and 
retain an equal vote in the Council. 


26. Once the constitutional changes required by Maastricht (pertaining to the 
creation of a single currency and the extension of the suffrage in local 
elections to citizens of other member states) had passed the National Assembly 
and the Senate, the French government could either convene a Congress composed 
of the two houses that would have to approve the revisions by a 60 per cent 
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Throughout the advanced capitalist world, the role of government has increased 


substantially in recent decades. Despite occasional efforts in other domains to reduce the role 


of the state in the economy--for example, to privatize state-owned firms and to deregulate--the 


fiscal role of government has inexorably increased. As a result, the vision expressed by Clark 
(1945), that the fiscal role of government would approach an upper limit of about 25 per cent 
of Gross National Product, has long since been rendered obsolete by the passage of time. Even 
the most thrifty governments spend a much larger portion of their economic product on goods, 
services, and transfer payments, and many spend so much that they surpass Clark’s putative 
ceiling by a factor of two or more. Reagan, Thatcher, and their ilk may come and go; but 
government remains, and over time becomes ever larger. 

Or so it seems. In fact, however, it is simply not the case that the fiscal role of 
government has increased in every country in every year in recent decades. In some countries, 
that role has appeared to drift inexorably upward year after year. But in others, it has 
contracted as well as expanded. And although the fiscal role of government relative to the 
economy has increased over the long term and across the advanced capitalist world as a whole, 
this global pattern masks enormous variation across countries and over time. 

There has been considerable scholarship devoted to the analysis of the fiscal role of 
government. But despite the plethora of hypotheses and findings that have been put forward, 
explanation that is simultaneously precise, parsimonious, and general remains elusive. (For an 
extensive review, see Larkey et al., 1981; also, Tarschys, 1975; Lybeck, 1986; and Lybeck and 


Henrekson, 1988.) Despite the enormous body of scholarship, few generalizations appear to 
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stand up to close scrutiny. Many of the explanations put forward by scholars are limited in time 
or place, or both, and many of the rest are susceptible to challenge on methodological or 
substantive grounds. As a result, despite the countless studies of the growth in government 
conducted in the century or more since Wagner first articulated his "Law" (1877, 1893), an 
explanatory haze lies over the field. 

One reason for this unfortunate situation, of course, is simply the large number of 
scholars from a variety of disciplines including economics, political science, and sociology at 
work on the subject. Explanatory ambiguity may be an inevitable by-product of many scholars 
applying their idiosyncratic analytical and empirical ideas, measures, and methods to the data. 
Some study change over time in particular nations, others compare similarities and differences 
in the degree of change across nations, and still others do both. Each type of analysis is 
legitimate, reflecting different interests and questions, but different types of analysis and 
different scholarly traditions and approaches to the subject almost inevitably produce different 
findings and conclusions. 

In addition to its collective uncertainty and ambiguity about the causes (and consequences) 
of the expansion of government, scholarship on the subject has also often neglected 
developments in some countries and given perhaps excessive attention to developments in others. 
This may, of course, simply reflect the interests and tastes of scholars (although we suspect there 


may be more to it than that). For whatever reasons, they have not spent a great deal of time 


considering the circumstances under which the scope of the public economy might contract, 


rather than expand, or instances in which it has, in fact, contracted. (For an exception, see 


Hood, 1991) Likewise, scholars have tended to assume--incorrectly, we think--that the causes 
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of growth (and contraction) remain constant over time. Therefore, they have tended to ignore 


the possibility that the causes themselves--that is, the underlying processes that alter the scope 
of the public economy--may change over the long term. Partly for that reason, many scholars 
remain analytically grounded in models of change that applied to some nations in the past but 
are now increasingly obsolete. As a result, they may be prone to ignore the quite massive 
changes that have occurred for different reasons in more recent years and in other nations. 

This paper examines the relative size of the fiscal role of government--what we and 
others have called the public economy (Cameron, 1978)--in twenty capitalist democracies over 
the past three decades. In particular, it examines both the expansion and the contraction of that 
role and seeks to comprehend why both patterns of change have occurred. It does so by 
applying a variety of modes of analysis--most notably, cross-national, within-nation time series, 
and pooled cross-sectional time series--to data on the scope of the public economy in both the 
period before and after the OPEC price shocks of the 1970s. We find a remarkable shift in the 
pattern of change in the scope of the public economy between the two periods demarked by the 
first oil shock (although the shift had little to do with OPEC prices). We also find intriguing 
evidence of non-linearity in patterns of change over time. This evidence that suggests that 
although the rate of change in the relative size of the public economy accelerated dramatically 
in some nations, in others it decelerated and the public economy appeared to reach a limit of the 
type described by Clark almost half a century ago. 

We begin the paper by presenting an overview of the scope or relative size of the public 
economy in twenty nations over the last three decades. We then examine the expansion of the 


public economy in the pre-oil shock era, thereby establishing a baseline for comparison with the 
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results of analysis of the more recent period. In the third section of the paper, we examine, in 
greater detail, the expansion of the public economy in the post-oil shock era. That examination 
leads us to identify a pattern of dramatic change in several countries, involving acceleration and 
deceleration in the rate of change over time in the scope of the public economy. That pattern 
leads us to consider why the public economy appears to "take off," to use Rostow’s suspect 
term, in some nations, while it appears to bump up against an upper limit, or ceiling, in others. 
And that leads us, finally, to ask whether Clark was perhaps not so much wrong as premature 


when he spoke so many years ago of a limit to the scope of the public economy. 


The Public Economy, 1960-1992 


Scholars differ in the choice of categories and types of public expenditure they examine. 
Some choose to concentrate on the final consumption expenditure of government. Others 


examine transfer payments such as those associated with social security and social assistance 


programs. Others distinguish between defense and civilian non-defense expenditures. (On the 


variety of measures, see Taylor, 1983) The measure we use here--the total outlays of all levels 
of government--is both simple and maximally inclusive, and both features recommend it. 
Subsuming within it all spending, whether current or capital, whether civilian or defense, 
whether public final consumption or transfers to private citizens, the measure provides the best 
single indicator of the scope of the public economy. 

Figure | presents the average for twenty OECD nations for each year since 1960 of the 


total spending of all levels of government, relative to the Gross Domestic Product.' The long, 
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gradual upward drift in the Figure indicates that, across the OECD world taken as a whole, 


public expenditures have increased more rapidly than the economy over the past three decades. 


The cumulative effect of the smooth and gradual increase until the early 1970s, the more 
dramatic increases of the mid-1970s and early 1980s, the decrease in the mid-1980s, and the 
sharp increase again in the 1990s was to increase the share of G.D.P. absorbed by government 
in all its fiscal forms from about 25 per cent in 1960 to about 50 per cent in 1992. Put most 
simply, these data indicate that across the advanced capitalist world the scope of the public 
economy has doubled over the past three decades, which is to say that public expenditures have 
grown twice as fast as the economy. 

Table 1 presents the data on total public expenditures for the twenty countries in 1960 
and 1992, as well as a simple, first-order measure of the cumulative or net change over that 
period. The data reveal considerable variation across the twenty countries, both in the level of 
public expenditures, relative to G.D.P., and in the degree of change over the three decades. 
Thus, while government in Sweden spends an amount equivalent to more than two-thirds of its 
G.D.P., and in Denmark, Norway, and the Netherlands an amount well in excess of one-half 
of G.D.P., in the United States, Japan, and Switzerland,? government spends an amount 
equivalent to only one-third of G.D.P. In addition, whereas the ratio of total expenditures to 
G.D.P. increased between 1960 and 1992 by more than 30 percentage points in Sweden and 
Denmark, and by more than 25 percentage points in Norway, Italy, Finland, Greece, Portugal, 
and Spain, it increased by less than 10 percentage points in the U.S. Notwithstanding all these 
variations, however, the essential point of Table 1, as of Figure 1, is that the scope of the public 


economy has increased in all countries over the last three decades. Viewed from a distance, the 
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growth of government does indeed seem ubiquitous. 


The Growth of Government in the Pre-Oil Shock Era, 1960-73 


Why has the scope of the public economy expanded throughout the advanced capitalist 
world over the past three decades? To address this question, we shall begin by considering, 
briefly, the expansion of the public economy in the period between 1960 and 1973. 1973 marks, 
of course, the break in the post-World War II era caused by Yom Kippur War and OPEC’s four- 
fold increase in oil prices, followed soon thereafter by synchronized inflation and recession 
throughout the advanced capitalist world. As Figure | suggests, those developments left a 
distinctive trace in the trend line of spending relative to G.D.P. Because the 1973 oil shock was 


followed by a deep recession and then, several years later, a second oil shock and another 


recession, the scope of the public economy fluctuated from year to year considerably more after 


1973 than it had prior to that date. 

We need not devote a great deal of time to a consideration of the growth of government 
spending in the period before 1973 since many scholars have already examined it in detail. (See, 
for example, Cameron, 1978; Hicks and Swank, 1984, 1992; O’Connor, 1988; Rice, 1986; 
Swank, 1988) Nevertheless, a brief consideration of that period provides, if nothing else, a 
baseline of comparison with which we can evaluate change in the period after 1973. 

Table 2 presents the cross-national correlates of the cumulative net change in total 
expenditures relative to G.D.P. for the period 1960-73. Such correlations do not, of course, 


allow one to draw causal inferences about the actual process of change over time in the scope 
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of the public economy; such inferences require one of several variants of time series analysis. 


Nevertheless, cross-national correlations may provide other, equally useful information. In 
particular, they can enable one to identify the attributes of countries most closely associated with 
change in the dependent variable. In this case, they can identify the attributes most closely 
associated with a relatively large, or conversely relatively small, cumulative increase in the 
scope of the public economy--information that is not provided by time series analyses. 

The data in Table 2 largely confirm our earlier analyses that the scope of the public 
economy grew most rapidly in the pre-oil shock era in the small "open economies" of Northern 
Europe--economies in which exports and imports accounted for a substantial portion of domestic 
production and consumption, in which labor movements were inclusive, concentrated, and 
powerful, and in which Social Democratic and other Leftist parties held power relatively 
frequently. (See Cameron, 1978, 1986) Thus, the magnitude of the increase in the scope of the 
public economy in 1960-73 is closely correlated with the ratio of exports and imports to G.D.P. 
(r = .74) and the share of cabinet portfolios held by Leftist parties (r=.71), as well as a 
measure of the organizational concentration of the labor movement (r = .63)° Unusually small 
increases, or decreases, in the rate of economic growth were associated with relatively large 
increases in spending (r = -.41).4 As Hicks, Swank, and Ambuhl (1989), Pampel and 
Williamson (1988, 1989), and others, suggest, the increase in the scope of the public economy 
tended to be greatest in the countries in which an unusually large proportion of the population 
was over 65 (r = .46).° 

Table 2 also includes two measures that reflect the existence of non-democratic 


government in several countries for some or all of the period under consideration. Rather than 
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simply excluding those countries--Greece, Portugal, and Spain--from further analysis because 
they were not, for varying periods of time, democratic polities as conventionally defined, we 
include them and employ measures that identify the periods of authoritarian rule and allow us 
to estimate the impact (if any) of authoritarianism. The negative correlation coefficients for 
these measures--one of which involves government office-holding by non-party individuals (r = - 
.41), the other a count of the number of years of non-democratic politics during the period (r 
= -.42)°--indicate that the rate of growth in the public economy of Spain, Portugal, and Greece 
was considerably less than that exhibited elsewhere. In the last years of Franco’s Spain and 
Caetano’s Portugal (although not during the rule of the Colonels in Greece), the scope of the 
public economy did in fact increase. But those increases were, comparatively speaking, very 
slight, and in both countries (and Greece as well) the scope of the public economy remained 
unusually small.’ 

Table 3 presents the results of a different kind of analysis of the scope of the public 
economy in the 1960-73 period. In this analysis, we have pooled the time series data for the 
twenty countries for the period. Despite the obvious pitfalls of pooled cross-sectional time series 
analysis--its susceptibility to autocorrelation and to biased estimates because of the presence of 
between-unit variation in the mean of the dependent variable (for a useful discussion, see 
Stimson, 1985)--it does allow us to greatly expand the degrees of freedom and compare the 
relative effects of independent variables. By including the dependent variable, lagged by one 


year, the specification of the regression equation is identical in form to one in which the 


dependent variable is a first-order measure of change; therefore, our results can be read as 


estimates of the impact of each independent variable, holding constant the effect of the others, 


| 
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on the year-to-year change in the ratio of expenditures to G.D.P. Unlike the cross-national 
correlations reported earlier, this analysis estimates the impact of the independent variables on 
all fluctuations in the dependent variable over the period. This is true whether or not, when 
added together from beginning to end, the fluctuations result in a large net change in the scope 
of the public economy over the period. 

Table 3 suggests that, beyond the obvious impact of the prior year’s ratio, only two 
variables among those considered here--the rate of economic growth and the existence of non- 
democratic politics--had a statistically significant relationship with annual fluctuation in the ratio 
of expenditures to G.D.P. in the period between 1960 and 1973. Several of the variables, such 
as the existence of a federal form of government, economic "openness," and the measure of the 
partisanship of government, are signed "correctly" (that is, as we imagine they should be). But 
the standard errors of their regression coefficients are roughly as large as the coefficients 


themselves. 


Table 3 suggests that both the rate of economic growth and the presence of authoritarian 


politics had a consistent and significant negative impact on the year-in, year-out fluctuations in 
the ratio of expenditures to G.D.P. Thus, we observe a strong inverse relationship between the 
rate of change in "real" G.D.P. and change in the ratio (b = -0.200; t = 7.34); that is, the ratio 
of expenditures to G.D.P. consistently increases by a relatively large amount from its prior-year 
base when the rate of growth is low or negative, and consistently increases by a relatively small 
amount (or decreases) when the rate of growth is unusually high. We also observe a strong and 
Statistically significant negative impact of non-democratic politics on the scope of the public 


economy (b = -0.558; t = 2.54). As the cross-national analysis suggested, the authoritarian 
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rulers in Spain, Portugal, and Greece presided over governments whose spending levels, relative 
to the economies, were highly stable at low levels.* 

The results presented in Table 3 in regard to the impact of partisanship are of special 
interest in light of the considerable scholarly energy devoted to assessing whether parties "make 
a difference" and, if so, which ones and to what degree. (See, among many, Blais, Blake, and 
Dion, 1993; Cameron, 1978, 1984, 1986; Castles, 1982; Hicks and Swank, 1984, 1992; and 
Rose, 1984). In order to better ascertain whether parties "make a difference" and, if so, which 
ones and in which ways, we repeated the regression analysis reported in Table 3 but with 
different partisan groupings substituted in place of the measure of Leftist party strength in 
government. The results are reported in Table 4. 

Table 4 presents the regression coefficients and their standard errors for each of the 
different groupings of parties when included one after the other in pooled cross-sectional time 
series regressions identical to the one reported in Table 3. The results in Table 4 suggest that 
there is indeed a distinctive impact of parties on the scope of the public economy (although not 


distinctive enough for statistical purists to label the effects significant). Leftist and Centrist 


parties appear to have had an expansionary effect on the relative size of the public economy, 


while Christian Democratic and Conservative parties had a contractionary or dampening effect. 
Notwithstanding the strong cross-national correlation between the presence of Leftist parties in 
government and the magnitude of the growth in the public economy, the pooled time series 
analysis suggests that, as Castles (1982) argues, the strongest single partisan effect is that 
associated with conservative parties. However, the clearest demarcation between the various 


party groupings occurs not, as some have argued, between Leftists and Christian Democrats on 
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one hand and Conservatives on the other, but, rather, between Christian Democrats and 
Conservatives (b = -0.0025; t = 1.55) on one hand and Leftists and Centrists on the other (b 
= 0.0023; t = 1.44). 

The results presented in Table 4 imply that, at least for the pre-oil shock period, the 


impact of parties in government upon the scope of the public economy has been consistent, and 


compatible with expectations, drawn from Downs (1957) or elsewhere, that Leftist parties tend 


to expand the public economy and Conservative parties tend to limit its growth. However, they 
suggest that the effects are quite limited and, at best, only verge on statistical significance. 
Nevertheless, before we conclude that the impact of partisanship on the scope of the public 
economy--although consistent with a Downsian analytic framework--is not very consequential, 
it is necessary to examine a different interpretation of the results reported in Table 4. That 
interpretation holds that the impact of parties may be considerably stronger, at least in some 
countries, than is implied in the table, but that their impact is inconsistent across countries. That 
is, rather than having a consistent but statistically insignificant effect, parties may have a strong 
and statistically significant impact in at least a few countries that is masked in the pooled 
analysis by effects in other countries that are either negligible or significant but in the "wrong" 
direction. 

To test the validity of the alternative interpretation of the results of the pooled analysis, 
One must turn to time series analysis for individual countries, estimate the impact of partisanship 
on the scope of the public economy over time within each nation individually, and then compare 
those results. Table 5 presents, in simplified form, the results of time series regression analyses 


within fifteen countries over the period 1960-92. In those analyses, we have extended the series 
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to the full thirty-three year period since estimates derived from a shorter period, such as the 
thirteen years between 1960 and 1973, would quite likely be erratic and perhaps misleading. 
And we have restricted the analysis to fifteen countries; we have excluded Japan and Switzerland 
because in both the composition of the government remained unchanged throughout the period.’ 
Also, for the sake of comparability, we have excluded the three Southern European countries 
that experienced a substantial period of non-democratic rule over the three decades. 

The results in Table 5 suggest that the relationship between the partisan composition of 
government and change in the scope of the public economy is considerably more complicated 
than one would infer on the basis of the pooled analysis. The impact of partisanship appears to 
be quite consistent for the Conservative parties but, in contrast, quite inconsistent for the Leftist 
parties. Thus, in thirteen of the fifteen nations, the sign of the regression coefficient for the 
extent of officeholding by Conservatives is negative, and in several countries--most notably, 
Australia, Belgium, and France, and, to a lesser degree, Canada and Norway as well--the effect 
is significant. There are, however, "perverse"--that is, "wrong"-signed--effects in two of the 
countries, Sweden and Finland, where Conservative parties presided over unusually large 
increases in the ratio of expenditures to G.D.P. 

When we turn to the other side of the political spectrum, and consider the impact over 
time within nations of Leftist parties on the scope of the public economy, however, the results 
are more mixed and are, therefore, more compatible with the alternative interpretation suggested 
above. That is, we note several instances in which Leftist parties had a strong and statistically 


significant impact on spending. Australia and France stand out in this regard, but the effects, 


in terms of the magnitude of the regression coefficients, are roughly as large, and nearly as 
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significant, in Austria, Belgium, Norway, and the Netherlands. In contrast, however, the impact 


of Leftist parties, after controlling for change in the rate of economic growth and the occurrence 
of elections, is quite negligible in Britain, Denmark, Germany, and Ireland. Mirroring the 
pattern for the Conservative parties, the impact of the Leftist parties in Sweden and Finland is, 
surprisingly, negative (as it is in Italy as well). These results appear, at first glance, quite 
perverse, especially the very strong negative coefficient for the Social Democratic Party in 
Sweden, the country in which the Left ruled most frequently and the scope of the public 
economy increased the most over the three decades.'° Yet the results do resonate with the 
actual experience of Sweden and Finland. In both, the most rapid increases in the public 
economy occurred--notwithstanding the campaign slogans and pledges of the Swedish Moderates 
and the Finnish National Coalition--when non-Leftist coalitions governed--in Sweden, in 1976-82 


and again since 1991, and in Finland, since 1990." 


The Expansion of the Public Economy in the Post-Oil Shock Era 


What accounts for the continued expansion of the public economy in the period since 
1973 and the first oil price shock? Does the continued upward drift in the scope of the public 
economy reflect the continuing impact of Leftist parties in government (to the extent that they 
still participate in government and, in light of the preceding results, to the extent that they 
promote expansion of the public economy)? Does it reflect the continuing impact, also, of 
economic "openness"? Does it reflect, as well, the impact of several synchronized recessions 


and the continued impact on fluctuations in the expenditure ratio of economic growth? And 
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given our findings about the dampening effect of authoritarianism, does the continued rise in 
expenditures, relative to G.D.P., reflect, in part, the transition to democratic politics in Southern 
Europe? 

To answer these questions, we shall repeat the analyses reported above for the period 
since 1973. Table 6 presents the cross-national correlates of the magnitude of the overall change 
in expenditures relative to G.D.P. between 1973 and 1992. Because certain countries 
experienced quite substantial changes very soon after 1973 (because of the 1974-75 recession) 
or in 1991-92 (again because of recession),'* we include a regression-derived measure of 
change as well as the first-order measure. The former, which is simply the coefficient for each 
country of a regression of the expenditure/G.D.P. ratio upon a time counter, provides a more 
reliable measure of change insofar as it is less likely to be distorted by peculiarities of the 
beginning and end-points.'° 


The coefficients in Table 6 reveal a quite startling change in the correlates of spending 


growth in the period since 1973. Keeping in mind the results for 1960-73 presented in Table 


2, we notice that the coefficients for economic "openness," participation by Leftist parties in 
government, and labor movement organization are much weaker than they were in the earlier 
period. Thus, for example, the coefficient for the measure of Leftist influence drops to r = .24, 
compared to .71 in the earlier period (and to .16 with the more accurate residual-derived 
measure of change.) The coefficient for the organizational concentration of the labor movement 
drops from r = .63 tor = -.11 (and r = -.27 with the regression-derived measure). And the 
coefficient for "openness," which here and in our earlier work (1978) was the strongest cross- 


national correlate of the expansion of the public economy in the pre-oil shock era, drops from 
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r = .74 in the earlier period to r = -.19 for the period after 1973! As O’Connor (1988) has 


noted, however plausible our earlier argument about the impact of "openness" upon public 


spending, the fact is that the cross-national correlational foundation for the argument has been 
greatly diminished, if not altogether destroyed, by the pattern of change after 1973!" 

What accounts for this startling change? The data in Table 6 provide the first clues that 
a quite remarkable change occurred in the post-oil shock era in the identity of the countries in 
which the scope of the public economy increased most rapidly. We note that, contrary to the 
earlier period, the increase in relative size of the public economy was greatest where the 
expenditure ratio in the initial year was lowest (r = -.34 for the regression-derived measure of 
change) and where the G.D.P. per capita was also lowest (r = -.38). That is, the increase was 
greatest in the countries that were relatively poor and in which spending was relatively low in 
1960. We note, also, that the correlation for "non-party" occupants of cabinet positions is 
positive (r = .60) and far larger than the coefficient for any of the four partisan groupings. And 
we note, in particular, that a variable we call “post-authoritarian system"--which is simply a 
dummy variable coded 1 for Greece and Portugal after 1974 and for Spain after 1976, and 0 for 
all others--is correlated more strongly with the growth of the public economy (r = .73) than any 
other. Indeed, it is as strongly correlated with our best measure of the expansion of the public 
economy in the period after 1973 as "openness" was in the period prior to that date. 

What accounts for the strong correlation in the period after 1973 between "post- 
authoritarianism" and the degree of expansion of the public economy? To illustrate the 
substantive meaning of that correlation, as well as the weakened relationship between "openness" 


and expansion of the public economy, Table 7 disaggregates the first-order change over the 
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entire period since 1960 into the change between 1960 and 1973, on one hand, and the change 
since 1973, on the other. We notice that in the earlier period, the largest increases occurred in 
Denmark (17.3 percentage points), Norway (14.4), Sweden (13.5), the Netherlands (11.7), and 
Ireland (10.8)--all small "open" economies and, in the case of some at least, ones in which 
Leftist parties were unusually strong. In the period after 1973, however, the largest increases 
occurred in Portugal (24.8 percentage points), Greece (24.0), and Spain (22.3), as well as in 
Sweden (23.1), Finland (21.6), and Italy (17.8). In other words, four of the six countries with 
the largest increase in the scope of the public economy after 1973 were located in Southern 
Europe and three of them were countries that had, prior to the mid-1970s, experienced 
authoritarian rule for a considerable (albeit varying) period of time. The scope of the public 
economy did not necessarily decrease in the post-1973 period in the small open economies of 
northern Europe. But although it continued to expand in most if not all of those countries, and 
by amounts that easily surpassed the magnitudes of change experienced in the United States and 
Britainm, the most dramatic changes--especially relative to those registered in the earlier period-- 
occurred in the three post-authoritarian countries of Southern Europe. 

Table 8 presents the more reliable, regression-derived measure of change in the ratio of 
expenditures to G.D.P. for the entire period 1960-92 and the period after 1973. The data in that 
table simply reinforce and strengthen the observation that expansion of the public economy in 
the post-oil shock era was first and foremost a Southern European, and "post-authoritarian," 
phenomenon, rather than a northern, and “open economy," phenomenon. Thus, the four highest 


ranking countries on the regression-derived measure--which can be read as the average annual 


increase in the expenditure ratio--are Greece, Spain, Portugal, and Italy. As a result, those four 
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rank among the six countries with the highest average annual increases in the scope of the public 
economy over the entire thirty-three year period between 1960 and 1992. As important as the 


changes in Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, and the Netherlands undoubtedly are in accounting for 


the expansion of the public economy in recent decades, then, it seems obvious that any 


comprehensive and general explanation of that expansion over the last third of the twentieth 
century must give priority to the dramatic increases that occurred in the four nations of Southern 
Europe. 

In addition to highlighting the expansion of the public economy in Mediterranean and 
Iberian Europe, Table 8 also suggests, interestingly, that the rate of increase in its scope slowed 
considerably in the period after 1973. By comparing the regression-derived measure of change 
for 1973-92 with that for the entire period (which of course encompasses the change in 1960- 
73), we observe that the average annual increase in spending relative to G.D.P. decreased by 
a noticeable amount in Belgium, Britain, Denmark, Germany, Ireland, the Netherlands, and 
Sweden. Evidently, quite different processes of change were at work in Southern and Northern 
Europe in the post-oil shock era. 

We shall return shortly to the intriguing suggestion that the rate of change in the scope 
of the public economy itself changed in a number of countries over the three decades, and to our 
quite remarkable finding that government growth in the past two decades apparently was, more 
than anything else, an Iberian and Mediterranean phenomenon. Before we do, however, we 
consider the results of pooled cross-sectional, time series regression analyses for the 1973-92 
period. Table 9 presents these results, which are identical in nearly every respect to those 


presented in Table 3, the only difference being that we have added three additional variables to 
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the earlier equation to capture important developments in the post-oil shock era. One involves 
a measure of the dependence of countries on imported oil, which might conceivably worked 
either to constrain or promote expansion of the public economy.'® A second involves a 
measure of the change each year in the rate of unemployment; certainly one of the more 
enduring (and politically consequential) developments in the post-oil shock era has been the 
erosion over the long term of the rate of employment and it is plausible that the upward drift in 
unemployment created additional perceptions of need and political pressures for increased public 
spending, above and beyond those generated by the secular decline in the rate of growth.’° 
And the third involves simply a measure that reflects, in time series data, the "post- 
authoritarian" character of the political systems of Greece, Portugal, and Spain; for each, we 
simply include a dummy vanable that denotes the period after authoritarian rule (from 1975 
onward in Greece and Portugal, from 1977 onward in Spain). The inclusion of the three 
additional variables, as well as the use of a slightly different estimation technique,'’ makes the 
equation reported in Table 9 very similar to, but not identical with, the one reported in Table 
3. Nevertheless, neither the inclusion of additional variables nor the use of Maximum 
Likelihood Estimation (to correct for autocorrelation) alters the coefficients of the other variables 
in any measureable way. Therefore, we can compare the results of the two periods, both in 
terms of the regression coefficients and their standard errors, to see how, if at all, the 
explanation of year-to-year fluctuation in the scope of the public economy changes in the later 
period. 


Perusing the results reported in Table 9 of the pooled time series regression analysis for 


1973-92, we note, first of all, that as in 1960-73, the single strongest predictor of the year-to- 
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year fluctuations in the expenditures/G.D.P. ratio, aside from the obvious impact of the prior 
year’s ratio, is the annual rate of economic growth (b = -0.372; t = 10.01). The relationship 
is inverse, as was the case in the earlier period. That is, for every percentage point of growth 
below the mean for all countries for the period (2.6 per cent), the public economy increased by 
roughly four-tenths of a per cent of G.D.P. And for every point of growth above that mean, 
the public economy decreased by that amount. Both in terms of the magnitude of the effect and 
Statistical significance, the inverse relationship between growth and the scope of the public 
economy is not only the strongest among those examined here but appears considerably stronger 
than in the earlier period. 

In addition to the effect of growth on spending, the results in Table 9 indicate that the 
effects of two other variables are clearly significant, according to conventional statistical criteria, 
and that the effects of two others verge on being statistically significant. One of the former 
involves the dummy variable indicating a federal form of government.'* To a much greater 


extent than was the case in the earlier period, federalism seems to have dampened the rate of 


increase in the expenditures/G.D.P. ratio (b = -0.495; t = 3.44). In part, no doubt because 


the scope of the public economy increased dramatically, relative to other countries, in Portugal, 
Greece, and Spain (notwithstanding the latter’s move to quasi-federal status in 1978 with the 
approval of the autonomy statute in the Constitution), several countries with federal forms of 
government--most notably, Switzerland, the United States, and Australia--were more sharply 
distinguished from the rest as low spenders by the early 1990s. Equally important, however, 
the growing negative impact of federalism at a time when the scope of the public economy was 


increasing in many countries suggests that that form of government exerts a dampening effect 
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on the growth of public spending. Perhaps, as we speculated earlier (Cameron, 1978: 1253), 
the multiplicity of jurisdictions in federal systems having some measure of constitutional 
autonomy creates additional entry points, and veto points, for political actors and forces opposed 
to a larger role for the government. And perhaps, on the other hand, the multiplicity of 
legislative and executive arenas in federal systems creates more barriers to programmatic 
innovation, and the expenditures that flow from it, than exist in unitary systems, since in order 
to have a national impact, innovation in federal systems may require the approval of multiple 
jurisdictions. 

Each of the three variables added to the 1973-92 analysis appears to influence the scope 
of the public economy to some degree. The strongest effect is found for the measure of change 
in the rate of unemployment. As one would expect, increases in the rate of unemployment have 
a consistent positive effect on the scope of the public economy (b = 0.257; t = 2.85). A high 
degree of oil dependence appears to have dampened the rate of expansion of the public economy 
somewhat (b = -0.0082; t = 1.69). And the regression coefficient for the measure of whether 
a polity is “post-authoritarian" is quite large and positive (b = 0.449)--although the standard 
error is also quite large and therefore reduces the t-statistic to 1.25. 

In regard to the impact of the partisanship of government on year-to-year fluctuations in 
the scope of the public economy, the analysis suggests that it has increased somewhat in the 
more recent period. One indication of this is seen by comparing the t-statistic in Table 9 for the 


participation in government of Leftist parties (t = 1.49) with that for the earlier period (t = 


0.98). And when we estimate the impact of the other partisan groupings on the scope of the 


public economy in 1973-92 by substituting those other groupings in the regression reported in 
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Table 9, we find that impact to be greater in every instance. As Table 10 indicates, as in the 


earlier period, the impact of Leftist and Centrist parties alone, and Leftist plus Centrist parties 


taken together, tends to be expansionary, while that of Conservative parties is contractionary. 


Even more surprising, however, and something for which we do not have a ready explanation, 
the impact of each partisan grouping appears to be markedly greater in the more recent period. 
Indeed, the t-statistics for Leftist plus Centrist parties (t = +1.97), Conservative parties alone 
(t = - 2.03), and Conservative plus Christian Democratic parties (t = -1.83) all satisfy 


conventional standards for statistical significance. 


Time Dependence, Ceiling Effects, and Acceleration: 
Non-Linear Change in the Scope of the Public Economy 


Those who study and investigate the growth of government spending typically assume that 
the effects of particular variables upon spending are uniform over time and that change over time 
in spending is, although variable, linear. That is, they tend to assume that the impact of 
independent variables is constant across their full range--in regression parlance, that the 
estimated slopes are constant. Such assumptions are warranted, of course, if the dependent 
variable does in fact appear to increase at a uniform rate across the range of an independent 
variable. 

As plausible as the assumption of linearity is, and as helpful as it can be in simplifying 
the interpretation of statistics, our analysis of changes in the scope of the public economy in the 
periods before and after 1973 suggests that the assumption may in fact be incorrect. In 
particular, comparing the magnitudes of change over time in the scope of the public economy 


in the periods before and after 1973 reveals a quite remarkable change in the rate of change in 
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certain countries--most notably, a dramatic "take-off" or acceleration in the scope of the public 
economy in Mediterranean and Iberian Europe, especially in the three former authoritarian 
systems of that region. Less dramatic but perhaps no less consequential, the comparison reveals 
several instances of apparent deceleration in the rate of change. As noted earlier in discussing 
Table 8, in several countries--in particular, Belgium, Britain, Denmark, Germany, Ireland, the 


Netherlands, and Sweden--the average annual rate of growth in 1973-92 was, in contrast to the 


Mediterranean and Iberian countries, considerably smaller than the average rate of change over 


both the earlier period and the entire period as a whole. Both patterns--both the apparent 
acceleration in the rate of change in Southern Europe after the end of the dictatorships, and the 
apparent deceleration in the countries to the north--demonstrate the presence of non-linear change 
in the scope of the public economy. 

The presence of non-linearity can be established in several ways. One way is simply to 
regress for each country the expenditures/G.D.P. ratio on a time counter over the entire thirty- 
three year period and over a subset of that period, the twenty years from 1973 through 1992, 
and then compare the Coefficients of Determination for the regressions. If the rate of change 
in the scope of the public economy itself changed over the period, one should observe quite 
different Coefficients of Determination. For example, if the rate of change decelerated in the 
more recent period, the Coefficient should be considerably lower. And, indeed, if the rate of 
change decelerated so much that the scope of the public economy did not increase at all in the 
recent period, the Coefficient should approach 0, indicating that increments of time had no effect 
on the ratio. 


A second, and more direct, way to test for the presence of non-linearity over time in the 
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scope of the public economy is to include an additional term, the square of the counter, in the 
equations described above. Examination of the sign and signficance of that term will reveal 


whether a particular country experienced an acceleration in the rate of change of the public 


economy (indicated by a statistically significant positive coefficient for the square of the counter) 


or deceleration (indicated by a statistically signficant negative coefficient for the square of the 
counter). 

Table 11 presents these measures of non-linearity. They indicate that there is indeed 
substantial non-linearity in the scope of the public economy over time. Considering first the 
Coefficients of Determination for the regressions of the expenditure ratio upon the time counter, 
we find that the ratio increases with time to a much lesser extent in the recent period in certain 
countries. Indeed, the ratio appears not to co-vary with time at all after 1973 in Britain, 
Germany and Ireland, suggesting that the rate of change in the scope of the public economy 
decelerated to such an extent that it stopped increasing altogether! And in other countries--for 
example, Austria, Belgium, Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and the 
United States--the smooth upward drift of the spending ratio over time appears to have decreased 
considerably. On the other hand, in Greece, Italy, and Spain (but less so in Portugal, where the 
data suggest some deceleration, presumably in the last part of the post-1973 period), the 
Coefficients exceed .92, indicating that spending continued to increase with time throughout the 
most recent period. 

Turning to the coefficients for the squared counter in the quadratic equations reported in 
Table 11, we find clear evidence of both acceleration and deceleration in the rate of change in 


the scope of the public economy. Fourteen of the twenty countries exhibit evidence of a 
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deceleration--that is, a diminution of the rate of change in the scope of the public economy and 
a tendency for it to stabilize rather than continue increasing at the rate it had in the past. In 
eleven of those countries--Austria, Belgium, Britain, Denmark, Germany, Ireland, Japan, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland--the deceleration was highly significant in 
Statistical terms. In contrast, two countries, Spain and Greece, exhibit evidence of an 
acceleration in the rate of change in the scope of the public economy, in the form of a positive- 
signed, statistically significant coefficient for the square of the time counter. Two others, Italy 
and Finland, have positive coefficients that verge on being statistically significant. 

The results of our analysis of non-linearity, both the confirmation of the earlier 
suggestion of a "take-off" in Southern Europe in the post-authoritarian era and the suggestion 
that it was accompanied by a widespread deceleration elsewhere in the rate of expansion of the 
public economy, are intriguing. What especially intrigues us is not the evidence of acceleration 
in the scope of the public economy in Southern Europe--that is something we had already noted 


in the earlier consideration of the 1973-92 period--but, rather, the suggestion that it coincided 


with a surprisingly widespread deceleration in a number of other countries. The two contrasting 


patterns of "slope shift," and especially the evidence of a widespread deceleration in the rate of 
change in the scope of the public economy, warrant further investigation. 

Toward that end, Figure 2 presents the expenditure/G.D.P. series for each of the twenty 
countries with which we are concerned over the period 1960-92. The 660 data points in Figure 
2 (33 years x 20 countries) illustrate the full range of variation across time and space in the 
scope of the public economy. As tempting as it is to discuss the levels and patterns of change 


in spending in each country that are illustrated in Figure 2, we shall concentrate on the instances 


of non-linearity. 


Considering first the phenomenon of acceleration, the data in Figure 2 suggest to what 


extent it was a product of "post-authoritarianism." There were other countries aside from 
Greece, Portugal, and Spain in which the scope of the public economy appears to have 
accelerated in recent years. Nevertheless, the pattern is most evident in those three; perusing 
the data in Figure 2 for Greece, Portugal, and Spain, we see sharp upturns in each almost 
immediately after the end of the old regime as the process of democratization began. (On the 
latter process, see O’Donnell, Schmitter, and Whitehead, 1986.) 

Of the three "post-authoritarian" systems, Spain exhibits perhaps the most dramatic 
evidence of a slope shift in the rate of change in the public economy. While the ratio of 
expenditures to G.D.P. remained between 20 and 25 per cent throughout the Franco era, it 
began to increase in 1975 and continued to do so in an almost linear fashion and without any 
significant break over the better part of the next two decades. Suggestive of both the 
programmatic moderation of the Socialist Party (PSOE) that came to power in 1982 and the 
convergence and reconciliation among much of the Spanish elite that marked the process of 
transition, we note that the rate of change was approximately the same in the years prior to 
1982, when a loose amalgamation of parties situated from the center-left to the center-right 
governed under Prime Minister Adolfo Suarez and his "Union of the Democratic Center," as it 
was after that date. 

The expenditure data for Greece and Portugal in Figure 2 demonstrate a pattern similar 
to the one observed in Spain. In Greece, the expenditure/G.D.P. ratio increased from very low 


levels in the early and mid-1960s, especially during the politically volatile later years of that 
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period when the Center Union attempted to govern. The ratio decreased during the years of 
military government but increased sharply from the mid-1970s onward, especially after PASOK, 
the Pan-hellenic Socialist Movement led by Andreas Papandreou, came to power in the Fall of 
1981. After PASOK’s defeat in the 1989 election and the return to power of the conservative 
New Democracy party, however, the ratio dropped several percentage points. Portugal likewise 
shows a similar sharp take-off, a slope shift, in the scope of the public economy immediately 
after the end of authoritarian rule--in this case, after the coup of April, 1974. Prior to the coup, 
the public economy was equivalent to only about 20 per cent of G.D.P. and was unusually 
stable. But in the eight years after the coup, it increased dramatically to roughly 45 per cent of 
G.D.P. Unlike the situation in its Iberian neighbor, however, the scope of the public economy 
drifted downward in Portugal for a half-dozen years in the mid to late-1980s, reflecting 
presumably the budgetary priorities of the conservative government headed by Prime Minister 
Cavaco Silva. 


As interesting and important as the three cases of "post-authoritarian" acceleration are, 


the data in Figure 2 suggest they were rather exceptional. As the analysis in Table 11 indicates, 


the more widely-shared pattern of change in the scope of the public economy involved 
deceleration. In one country after another, we observe an upward drift in the measure of the 
relative size of the public economy in the 1960s and much of the 1970s and then a flattening out 
or even a decrease in the 1980s--as if it had bumped up against some invisible upper limit or 
ceiling. Thus, in Denmark, for example, after an enormous expansion in the scope of the public 
economy throughout the 1960s and 1970s, its size relative to the economy stabilized in the early 


1980s and for the past decade exhibited, if anything, a gradual drift downward. In Sweden, too, 
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one observes a culmination in the early 1980s of two decades of expansion, followed by a 


somewhat sharper downward drift (until the sharp upturn in the wake of the recession of 1991- 
92). Even sharper downturns in the scope of the public economy are observed in the three non- 
Scandinavian small countries of northern Europe--that is, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Ireland. 
In each, the scope of the public economy peaked in the late 1970s and early 1980s and then 
decreased quite sharply--despite low levels of growth, high unemployment, recession, etc. Over 
the past dozen years, the slope of the expenditure/G.D.P. ratio for the Low Countries has been 
negative, more so in Belgium but nevertheless clearly negative in both. And in Ireland, a quite 
remarkable decrease in the relative size of the public economy occurred in the late 1980s; thus, 
whereas it was equivalent to 55 per cent of G.D.P. in the early 1980s, by the early 1990s it had 
dropped to less than 45 per cent of G.D.P. Clearly, what happened over the last decade in 
Ireland, as in Belgium and the Netherlands, involved not the expansion of the public economy 
but its contraction. In other countries--Denmark and Sweden since the early 1980s, Austria, 
Germany and Switzerland since the mid to late-1970s, Japan and Portugal since the early 1980s-- 
the public economy did not actually contract. But it did stabilize and cease to expand, relative 
to the economy as a whole. 

Why did the rate of change in the relative size of the public economy itself change in 
such different ways in the post-oil shock era? We can presumably attribute the “take off" and 
acceleration in Spain, Greece, and Portugal to the termination of authoritarian rule and the 
installation of democratic politics, with all that implies about the release of pent-up demands for 
public expenditure and the dramatically expanded capacity to articulate those demands. But how 


are we to understand the more widespread phenomenon of deceleration in the rate of change in 
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the scope of the public economy? Why, after two decades of almost uninterrupted expansion, 
did the scope of the public economy stabilize in so many nations, as if it had hit a ceiling or 
upper limit? And why did it not just stabilize but actually contract in several nations? 

We can begin to address these questions by considering in a more systematic fashion than 
simple perusal of trend lines the variation across the twenty nations in the degree of acceleration 
or deceleration. We can, for example, treat the acceleration/deceleration coefficient reported 
in Table | 1--that is, the coefficient for the squared counter in the quadratic equations that regress 
the expenditure ratio upon a time counter and its square--as a variable and ask what, if anything, 
systematically co-varies with it. Table 12 presents correlations between the measure of 
acceleration and deceleration and a variety of measures of political and economic attributes of 
the twenty nations. Positive coefficients mean that the countries that were distinctive in that 
attribute, relative to the rest of the countries, tended to experience an acceleration in the relative 
size of the public economy. Negative coefficients, on the other hand, mean that the countries 
that were distinctive in that attribute, relative to the rest, tended to experience a deceleration in 
the relative size of the public economy. 


The data in Table 12 suggest that, as we well know by now, the countries in which the 


scope of the public economy accelerated the most were "post-authoritarian" (r = .59). They 


were the countries in which the expenditure ratio had been relatively low in the past (r = -.67 
with the ratio for 1973), in which the average rate of growth, especially in the pre-oil shock era, 
had been high (r = .46 for the measure of change in G.D.P. in 1960-73), and in which the 
economy had been relatively closed, if not autarchic, in the past (r = -.66 with the measure of 


"openness" in 1960). The data suggest, conversely, that the countries in which the scope of the 
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public economy decelerated the most were, first and foremost, the ones in which the expenditure 
ratio had risen to high levels by the time of the first OPEC price shocks (r = -.67 with the 
expenditure ratio for 1973) and in which the economy was relatively "open" (r = -.66 with the 
exports plus imports ratio for 1960). They were also the countries in which Leftist parties 
governed most frequently in the pre-oil shock era (r = -.52 with the measure of Leftist party 
governance). The countries that experienced the greatest degree of deceleration were, in short, 
precisely the ones that in an earlier era had been in the forefront of the post-World War II 


expansion of the public economy--the small open economies of northern Europe. 


Conclusion 


Over the past three decades, the relative size of the public economy--that is, the fiscal 


role of government relative to the economy as a whole--has increased across the advanced 


capitalist world. Whereas the total expenditures of all levels of government were equivalent, 


on average, to about one-quarter of Gross Domestic Product in 1960, by 1992 they represented 
approximately one-half of G.D.P. Put another way, the scope of that fiscal role has doubled as 
government spending grew twice as rapidly as the economy. 

In this paper, we have used a variety of analytic techniques to investigate how and why 
the scope of the fiscal role of government changed in twenty nations over the period since 1960. 
We have considered how a variety of political and economic phenomena--for example, the 
institutional structure of government, the partisan composition of government, the existence of 


authoritarian and democratic government, economic growth, and economic "openness" and trade 
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dependence--affected the relative size of that fiscal role both before and after the oil shocks of 
the 1970s. In several respects, our analysis confirms earlier findings, as in regard to the impact 
of economic "openness" and partisanship on the expansion of the public economy in the pre-oil 
shock era. But in other respects, our analysis calls those findings, and the conceptual 
foundations upon which they rest, into question. 

The most intriguing of our findings involve processes of change that seem to have been 
largely ignored by those studying the growth of government, despite their considerable 
magnitude and consequence. In particular, we find that over the past two decades the public 
economy has expanded dramatically, and to a greater extent than elsewhere, not in the Social 
Democratic bastions and "open" economies of northern Europe but, rather, in southern Europe. 
Over that period, expansion of the public economy has been primarily an Iberian and 
Mediterranean phenomenon, one that reflects the impact of transitions from authoritarian to 
democratic politics in several of the countries of southern Europe. The magnitude of the 


increases in the scope of the public economy in "post-authoritarian" Greece, Portugal, and Spain 


indeed are so great that they, and Italy too, are among the half-dozen countries with the largest 


increases over the entire three decades. Theories and explanations of the growth of government 
that claim to be general must, therefore, be well informed by that experience, something that 
often is not the case. 

A second, and equally intriguing, finding concerns the evidence of non-linear change over 
time in the relative size of the public economy. We find evidence of non-linearity in well over 
one-half of the countries. In a few countries--most notably, the "post-authoritarian" systems of 


southern Europe--we observe a marked acceleration or shift upward in the slope over time of 
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the expenditure/G.D.P. ratio. In a surprising number of other countries, we find evidence, 


instead, of a marked deceleration in the rate with which the relative size of the public economy 


has increased over time. Indeed, our analysis suggests that deceleration in the rate of change 
in the relative size of the public economy was not only widespread but long-lasting. In most of 
the dozen or so countries where a significant degree of deceleration occurred, the relative size 
of the public economy ceased expanding after the late 1970s or early 1980. Since then, for the 
better part of a decade, the share of the economic product absorbed and consumed by 
government remained stable in most countries and actually contracted in several. 

Our analysis suggests that the deceleration in the rate of increase in the relative size of 
the public economy was most pronounced in countries that had previously been in the forefront 
of its expansion. In particular, it suggests that the contraction or stabilization of the public 
economy has been greatest in the small open economies of northern Europe. Our data can not 
inform us, of course, about whether in fact ceilings and upper limits exist that constrain the 
further expansion of the public economy. (For a discussion of that question, see Cameron, 
1982.) But they are suggestive and consistent with the existence of such limits. At the least, 
they suggest that scholars might usefully turn from the conventional concern with explaining why 
the public economy has expanded to the more challenging question of why, in many countries, 
it appears to have encountered a ceiling or upper limit and has ceased to expand and, in some 


cases, even contracted. 
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Table 1 


Total Expenditure of All Government as a Per Cent of G.D.P. 
1960-1992 


Increase 


Sweden 
Denmark 
Norway 
Netherlands 
Italy 
France 
Finland 
Belgium 
Austria 
Canada 
Germany 
Greece 


Portugal 


Spain 


Britain 
Ireland 
Australia 
United States 
Japan 


Switzerland 
(current only) 


Average, 
20 nations: 


1960 1992 
30.7 67.3 36.6 
24.8 59.5 34.7 
29.4 57.5 28.1 
54.7 22.0 
28.2 $3.2 25.0 
34.6 52.0 17.4 
26.0 $1.7 25.7 
50.8 19.6 
50.2 18.6 
49.7 22.0 
31.6 49.4 17.8 
20.0 48.3 28.3 
Fo 17.0 46.1 29.1 
19.9 45.1 25.2 | 
21.3 44.1 12.8 
27.5 43.9 16.4 
20.6 36.3 47.7 
26.9 35.4 8.5 
16.2 32.2 16.0 | 
32.0 14.8 | 
26.3 48.1 21.4 


Table 2 


Increase in Total Expenditures as a Per Cent of G.D.P., 1960-73: 
Cross-National Correlates (N=20) * 


Expenditures/G.D.P. 
First-order Change, 
1960-73 


Expenditures/G.D.P., 1960 
G.D.P./cap., 1960 


Ave. Annual % Change, G.D.P., 
1960-73 


% Of Pop. over 65, 1960 
Federal System of gov’t 


Exports + Imports/G.D.P., 
1960 


Organizational Unity of 
Labor Movement 


Number of Elections 
Number of Years, Non-Democratic 


% Cabinet Portfolios, 
1960-73 held by: 


Leftist Parties 

Centrist Parties 

Christian Democratic Parties 
Conservative Parties 


Non-Party, all types 


* Entries are Pearsonian product-moment correlations 


.05 
-.26 
‘as 
~,42 
| .71 
| +22 
-.18 
| -.41 


Table 3 
Change in Total Expenditures as a Per Cent of G.D.P., 1960-73: 


Pooled Cross-Sectional, Time Series Regression for 20 Nations 
(N=260) 


Expenditure/G.D.P., year t 


Reg. Coeff. Std. error t-stat 


Constant 2.841 0.469 
Expenditure/G.D.P., t-1 0.970 0.012 
G.D.P./cap., 1960 -0.0002 0.0001 
% Change, G.D.P. -0.200 0.027 
% Pop. over 65, 1960 -0.0078 0.042 
Federal System -0.095 0.079 


Exports + Imports/G.D.P., 
1960 0.0036 


Election Year -0.185 
Non-Democratic Polity -0.558 


% Cab. Portfolios, Leftist 
Parties 0.0018 0.0019 


* Entries are estimated by Ordinary Least Squares. 
Coeff. of Determination (adjusted for D.F.) = .986 
Durbin-Watson d = 1.92 


kK p one-tailed test 
p 
p 


* " 


| 6. 05*** 
79.86%*** 
1.56 
0.18 
1.20 
0.111 1.67% 


Table 4 


The Impact of the Partisanship of Government 
on Total Expenditures, 1960-73* 


Regression Standard Error t-Statistic 
Coefficient of Coefficient 


% of Cabinet 
Portfolios held by 
Parties that are: 


Leftist 0.0018 0.0019 
Centrist 0.0023 0.0025 
Christian Dem. -0.0003 0.0024 
Conservative -0.0022 0.0016 


Leftist + 
Centrist 


Leftist + 
Chris. Dem. 


Christian Dem. + 
Conservative 0.0016 


* Entries are regression coefficients, their standard errors, and 
t-statistics for each partisan group when included in a pooled 
cross-sectional, time series regression analysis identical to the 
one reported in Table 3. 


0.98 
0.92 
0.11 
1.44 


Table 5 


The Impact of the Partisanship of Government 
on Total Expenditures, 1960-92: 
Time Series Analyses for 15 Nations, Analyzed Individually* 


% of Cabinet Portfolios held by 


Leftist Centrist Christian Conserv. 
Parties Parties Dem. Parties Parties 


Australia .014 (2.43) n.a. n.a. .014 (2.43) 
Austria .007 (1.60) nia. -.007 (1.56) .002 (0.53) 
Belgium .015 (1.43) .005 (0. .027 (0.97) .024 (2.16) 
Britain .002 (0.39) n. .a. .002 (0.39) 
Canada nea. -007 ‘ n.a. (1.81) 
Denmark .002 (0.35) -.012 (0. -.087 (0.59) .001 (0.11) 
Finland -.012 (1.09) .002 (0. (2.78)  .005 (0.35) 
France .011 (2.49) -.013 -.022 (1.12) (3.41) 
Germany -006 (0.79) . ° -.007 (0.96) -041 (0.97) 
Ireland -024 (0.60) (0.60) 
Italy -.022 (1.32) .26) .010 (0.93) ; (0.18) 
Netherlands -010 (1.18) . ~74) ~.024 (1.39) (0.80) 
Norway .010 (1.53) -.017 (1.01) -.050 (1.72) ' (1.46) 
Sweden -.019 (3.67) .022 -21) .200 (2.00) .062 (3.08) 


United States n.a. -001 (0.39) m.&. -.001 (0.39) 


* Entries are regression coefficients and, in parentheses, their 
t-statistics, obtained by Maximum Likelihood Estimation. 
Regressions include, in addition to the measure of partisan 
office-holding, the lagged dependent variable, the annual rate of 
change in "real" G.D.P., and a dummy variable indicating the 
occurrence of one (or more) elections. The entries were obtained 
by running separate regressions for each each partisan grouping 
in each country. If the t-statistic = 1.7, p = .05; if t = 2.75, 
p = .01; and if t = 3.4, p = .001. 


Table 6 


Increase in Total Expenditures as a Per Cent of G.D.P., 1973-92: 
Cross-National Correlates (N=20) * 


Expenditures/G.D.P., 1973 


G.0.?.j/cap., i975 


Ave. Annual % Change, G.D. 


1973-92 
% of Pop. over 65, 1970 
Federal System of gov’t 


Exports + Imports/G.D.P., 
1975 


Organizational Unity of 
Labor Movement 


Number of Elections 
Post-Authoritarian System 


% Cabinet Portfolios, 
1973-92, held by: 


Leftist Parties 
Centrist Parties 
Christian Democratic 
Conservative Parties 


Non-Party, all types 


Expenditures/G.D.P., 1973-92 


First-order Change 


Regression of 
Expend./G.D.P. 
on Time 


Parties 


* Entries are Pearsonian product-moment correlations. 


| -.28 -.34 
-.24 -.38 
. 
.00 .09 
-.30 -.26 
-.38 -.34 
-.31 -.30 
.64 
.24 .16 
.04 
-.20 -.11 
-.29 -.23 
~54 - 60 


Table 7 


Increase in Expenditures as Per Cent of G.D.P.: 


1960-73, 1973-92, and 1960-92 
(First-order Change) 


Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Britain 
Canada 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Greece 
Ireland 
Italy 

Japan 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
United States 


NOP OU O WON 


HDA NOOW 


wo 


1960-73 1973-92 1960-92 
‘ 29.7 
18.6 
19.6 
‘ 12.8 
22.0 
34.7 
25.7 | 
17.4 
17.8 
28.3 
16.4 
25.0 
10.2 16.0 
22.0 
28.1 
24.8 29.1 
22.3 25.2 
‘ 23.3 36.6 
‘ 7.8 14.8 
5.8 8.5 


Table 8 


Increase in Expenditures/G.D.P., 1973-92 and 1960-92 


(Regression-derived measure of change: 
Expenditures/G.D.P. regressed on Year Counter) * 


1973-92 (rank) 1960-92 (rank) 


Australia 0.413 12 0.558 (16) 
Austria 0.396 (14) 0.627 (12) 
Belgium 0.413 (7) 
Britain -0.088 (19) 
Canada 0.679 -691 (11) 
Denmark 0.798 (1) 
Finland 0.666 -560 (15) 
France 0.624 -574 (14) 
Germany 0.090 (37) 
Greece 1.451 - 067 (4) 
Ireland 0.167 -714 (10) 
Italy 0.965 -897 (6) 
Japan 0.373 -626 (13) 
Netherlands 0.431 - 806 (8) 
Portugal 0.996 .068 (3) 
Spain 1.192 -910 (5) 
Sweden 0.720 -129 (2) 
Switzerland 0.220 -500 (18) 
United States 0.180 .224 (20) 


* Regression of the form y = a + bx, where y = expenditures/G.D.P., 
x = counter (0 in initial year, 1 in next, etc.). The table 
entries are the regression coefficients, b, of the counter, x, 
for each country in each time period. 


t 


Table 9 
Change in Total Expenditures as a Per Cent of G.D.P., 1973-92: 


Cross-Sectional, Times Regression for 20 Nations* 


Expenditure/G.D.P., year t 


Reg. Coeff. Std. error t-stat. 


Constant 3.945 0.701 5.63 %** 
Expenditure/G.D.P., 0.924 0.013 72.69%** 
G.D.P./cap., 1975 0.000023 0.000062 0.37 

% Change, G.D.P. -0.372 0.037 10.01*** 
% Pop. over 65, 1970-71 0.084 0.056 

Federal System -0.495 0.144 


Exports + Imports/G.D.P., 
1975 0.0069 0.0043 


Election Year 0.195 0.116 
Non-Democratic Polity -0.229 0.621 
Post-Authoritarian Polity 0.449 0.359 


% Cab. Portfolios, Leftist 
Parties 0.0033 


Oil Imports/Total Energy 
Requirements -0.0082 


First-order Change in 
% Unemployed 0.257 0.090 


* Entries are derived by Maximum Likelihood Estimation. 
Coeff. of Determination (adjusted for D.F.) = .969 
Durbin-Watson d = 1.97 
p = .226 


Asterisks indicate statistical significance according to the 
criteria specified in Table 3. 


1.60 
1.69% 
0.37 
1.25 
0.0022 1.49 


Table 10 


The Impact of the Partisanship of Government 
on Total Expenditures, 1973-92 


Regression Standard Error t-statistic 
Coefficient of Coefficient 


% of Cabinet 
Portfolios held by 
Parties that are: 


Leftist 0.0033 
Centrist 0.0031 
Christian Dem. 0.0011 
Conservative -0.0044 


Leftist + 
Centrist 


Leftist + 
Chris. Dem. 


Christian Dem. + 
Conservative 


* Entries are regression coefficients, their standard errors, and 
t-statistics for each partisan group when included in a pooled 
cross-sectional, time series regression analysis identical to the 
one reported in Table 6. Asterisks indicate statistical signifi- 
cance according to the criteria specified in Table 6. 


0.0022 1.49 
0.0037 0.84 
0.0041 
0.0022 2.03% 


Table 11 
Time Dependence, Ceiling Effects, and Acceleration 


in Public Spending, 1960-92 


Time Dependence Acceleration and Ceiling 
Effects 
(Linearity) (Non-Linearity) 


Coefficient of Coefficient and t-statistic 

Determination (R ), for Counter in regression 

Expenditures/G.D.P. of Expenditures/G.D.P. upon 

Regressed on Counter Counter and Counter , 
1960-92. 


1960-92 1973-92 Regression Coeff. t-stat. 
(signed) 


Australia -907 -1.42 
Austria -882 -5.01*** 
Belgium -811 
Britain «S24 
Canada -941 6.17 
Denmark -914 
Finland -840 1.43 
France - 887 0.29 
Germany - 767 
Greece e322 
Ireland -651 -5.31%*** 
Italy -967 1.57 
Japan - 866 -2.72%% 
Netherlands -862 —-6.30*** 
Norway -895 =3.23%* 
Portugal - 886 ~0.21 
Spain -934 4.74%k* 
Sweden 
Switzerland -869 -4.24%k* 
United States -820 -1.38 


* Time dependence is estimated from regressions for each country 
of expenditures/ G.D.P. upon a counter (initial year = 0, 
next = 1, etc.). Non-linear acceleration or ceiling effects 
are estimated from regressions for each country of 
expenditures/G.D.P. upon a counter and its square. 


Table 12 


Why Has Spending Hit a Ceiling in Some Countries 
and Accelerated in Others? 
Cross-National Correlates of Acceleration and Deceleration 
(N=20) 


Coefficient of 
Acceleration/Deceleration 


Expenditures/G.D.P., 1960 
Expenditures/G.D.P., 1973 


G.D.P./cap., 1960 
G.D.P./cap., 1975 


Ave. % Change, G.D.P., 1960-92 


Ave. % Change, G.D.P., 1960-73 


Ave. % Change, G.D.P., 1973-92 
Exports + Imports/G.D.P., 1960 
Exports + Imports/G.D.P., 1975 

% Energy Requirements, Imported Oil 
Years in European Community 

Years in Exchange Rate Mechanism 


% Pop. over 65, 1960 
% Pop. over 65, 1970 


Federal System 

Number of Elections 

Years of Democracy 
Post-Authoritarian System 


% of Cabinet Portfolios, 1960-73: 
Leftist Parties 
Centrist Parties 
Christian Democratic Parties 
Conservative Parties 
Non-Party, all types 


Cabinet Portfolios, 1973-92: 
Leftist Parties 

Centrist Parties 

Christian Democratic Parties 
Conservative Parties 
Non-Party, all types 


-.67 
-.33 
me 
-46 
-.66 
-.62 
-.05 
-.39 
-.54 
-08 
| -.53 
-.52 
wae 
-.22 
-.15 

% of 
-.01 
«23 
-.18 
-.14 
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Notes 


. The data refer to the current disbursements and net capital outlays of all levels of 
government for each country in each year. The data are reported in Organisation for 
Economic Cooperation and Development (henceforth OECD), Economic Outlook, 

53, June 1993 (Paris: OECD, 1993), Table R 15, p. 215, for 1975-92, and from earlier 
volumes for earlier years. In its volume published in June, the OECD for the first time 
reports includes net, rather than total, capital outlays for all countries. Although the 
difference is quite negligible, we have re-estimated the earlier data to make it comparable 
with the more recent data. 


. Net capital outlays are not reported for Switzerland; as a result, the data for Switzerland 
pertain to current disbursements only. If the data on capital outlays were available, 
Switzerland would probably rank above Japan and close to the U.S. 


. The measure of "openness" is derived from data reported in OECD 
National Accounts. Main Aggregates, Vol. I, 1960-90 (Paris: OECD, 1991). 
The measures of the partisan composition of government were calculated 

for each country in each year from the information presented in 

Keesing’s Publications (1993 and earlier). The measure of the 
organizational concentration of the labor movement in each country is 
presented in Cameron, 1984. 


. Information on the annual rate of growth is reported in the OECD’s 
twice-yearly Economic Outlook, as well as its National Accounts 
Vol. 1. 


. The data used here were obtained by census in 1960 or 1961 and are 
reported in International Labour Organisation, Yearbook of Labour 
Statistics, 1965 (Geneva: ILO, 1966). 


. The measure of non-party officeholding was obtained from Keesing’s 
Publications (1993 and earlier) as part of the process of coding 
the partisan composition of government. We should note that in a 
few countries other than Greece, Portugal, and Spain--most notably 
France in the early years of the Fifth Republic and in Finland-- 
there were occasionally non-partisan officials in the cabinet. 
We define Greece as having been non-democratic from the time of the 
coup in April, 1967 until the election of November, 1974 (although 
parties were re-legalized in the Summer of 1974). We define Portugal 
as non-democratic until 1975, when a constitutional assembly was 
elected. And we define Spain as non-democratic until 
1977, when the Cortes was elected as a constitutional assembly. 


. Thus, for example, the correlation between the number of years a country 
was non-democratic and the level of expenditures relative to G.D.P. in 1973 was r = -.59. 


|__| 


. We should note, of course, that Spain, Greece, and Portugal were distinctive not only in 
having sustained non-democratic government but in having unusually high rates of economic 
growth as well. After Japan, these three had the highest average annual rate of growth during 
1960-73 (respectively, 6.9, 7.4, and 6.9 per cent). Thus, including both the measure of 
growth and the measure of authoritarianism in regression analysis introduces some collinearity 
among the variables (the correlation between the two in the pooled sample is r = .51). 
Despite that fact, however, both variables are, as Table 3 demonstrates, statistically 

significant. 


9. In Switzerland, the seven-person Federal Council has, since 1959, comprised two Social 
Democrats, two Liberals, two Christian Democrats, and one representative of the People’s 
Party. In Japan, the Liberal Democratic Party formed the government without interruption 
from the end of the Occupation until August, 1993. 


10. Over the entire period from the beginning of 1960 to the end of 1992, the Social Democrats 
held 78 per cent of all cabinet portfolios in Sweden. The only other nations in which the 
Leftist parties occupied more than 50 per cent of the cabinet positions over the thirty-three 
years were Austria (66.9 per cent) and Norway (62.9 per cent). 


11. In Sweden, four non-socialist governments ruled in 1976-82, first a three-party coalition of 
Center, Liberals, and Moderates under a Center Prime Minister (1976-78), then a Liberal 
minority government (1978-79), then the Center, Liberals, and Moderates, again under a 
Center Prime Minister (1979-81), and then a two-party Center-Liberal minority coalition. 


In 1991, the three parties formed a coalition government and were joined, for the first time, 
by the small Christian Democratic party. In Finland, a four-party coalition that included both 
the Social Democrats and the Conservatives (the National Coalition) was formed under a 
Conservative Prime Minister in 1987. In 1991, that government was replaced by a four-party 
coalition composed exclusively of non-socialist parties under a Center Prime Minister. 


12. For example, Finland experienced the sharpest two-year decline in G.D.P. of any country 
among our twenty over the period since 1960 in 1991 and 1992--in large part because of the 
severe decrease in exports to the former Soviet Union as the later’s economy collapsed. 
Largely as a result, the ratio of expenditures to G.D.P. increased from 39 per cent to 51 per 
cent in those two years--one of the largest two-year changes in any country since at least 
1960. 


13. The two measures are nevertheless closely associated (r = .95). 


14. Reflecting the inverse relationship between "openness" and the expansion of the public 
economy in the post-1973 period, the relationship between the two over the entire period 
1960-92 is a modest .23 for the first-order measure of change (reported in Table 1) and the 
ratio of Exports and Imports/G.D.P., and .24 for the regression-derived measure of change. 


15. The measure involves the ratio of net oil imports to total primary energy supply in 1973 
and is calculated for each country from data reported in the OECD’s Energy Balances of 
OECD Countries 1960-79 (Paris: OECD, 1991). 
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16. The data are reported in the OECD’s Economic Outlook, 53, June 1993 
(Paris: OECD, 1993), Table R 15, p. 215. 


17. The regressions were first run using Ordinary Least Squares. However, because of 
significant autocorrelation, indicated by a Durbin-Watson d of 1.47, coefficients were 
estimated by Maximum Likelihood Estimation. For a discussion of the choices faced in 
pooled time series regression analysis when N=T, see Stimson’s useful and intelligible 
discussion (1985), as well as the more technical discussion in Kmenta, 1971. 


18. The federal systems are, of course, Australia, Austria, Canada, Germany, Switzerland, and 
the United States. However, both Spain and Belgium instituted changes in the period that 
moved them some way from their unitary forms of government toward federalism--Spain 
through its constitutional provisions in the 1978 constitution for regions to acquire autonomy, 
and Belgium through the completion in 1988 of its lengthy process of devolution to regions 
and cultural communities. The six federal systems are given a dummy-variable score of 2, 
Spain and Belgium a dummy variable score of 1, and the remainder a score of 0. 


| | 
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Abstract 


In this paper, I examine the political responses of automobile 
firms in Germany and Great Britain to the 1992 Single European 
Market initiative. I argue that the decision by firms to try to 
influence EC policies depends on the perceived economic impact of 
single market policies and the market alternative open to firms, 
while the decision how to lobby depends on the size of the firm, 
and the institutional and strategic environment in which a firm 
operates. I use this framework to explain when and how German 
and British automobile firms lobbied in response to single market 
policies and why they pursued different political strategies. 

The research suggests that we need to study not only the 
political activities of trade associations and sectors, but also 
the strategies and activities of individual firms. While there 
may be a strengthening of European level trade associations as 
integration proceeds, there is also likely to be an increase in 
the lobbying activities of individual firms and other political 
actors as the EC addresses specific policy issues. 
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Introduction 


The decision by the European Community to complete the 
single European market presents European firms with significant 
opportunities and risks. On the one hand, removing the remaining 
barriers to trade between the 12 member states will create new 
markets and result in substantial cost-savings for some firms. 

On the other hand, it paves the way for increased competition and 
for the removal of long-standing systems of protection, which 
threaten the viability of some firms. Firms, aware of these 
opportunities and risks, are not sitting idly by waiting for the 
European Community to work out the details of the program. They 
are seeking to shape both the scope and pace of integration 
efforts. 


However, because of changes in the decisionmaking rules in 
the Community, firms and trade associations can no longer depend 
on their traditional ways of influencing EC integration policy. 
Under the Single European Act, which took effect in 1987, the 
Council of Ministers instituted a system of qualified majority 
voting rather than unanimity on most internal market matters. 
This means that one country can no longer veto legislation simply 
by voting against it. It also means that, on many issues, firms 
and associations can no longer simply lobby their national 
government in the hope that it will block legislation in the 
Council of Ministers. Instead, firms and associations must 
build alliances in the European arena and directly lobby EC 
officials early in the policy process. As one Brussels lobbyist 
interviewed for this study noted, 


Up until two years ago, the main focus was on the 
national capitals. Now you cannot do as much over the 
national level. It is not the case that national 
contacts are superfluous, but Brussels is becoming more 
and more important. 


The result of this change has been an explosion of lobbying 
activity in the European Community. Whereas in 1985 there were 
654 registered interest groups in Brussels, by 1988, the figure 


lunder qualified majority voting, each country of the 12 
member countries receives between 2 and 10 votes, depending on 
its size. There are a total of 76 votes and 54 are needed to 
pass any piece of legislation. Certain decisions, such as those 
regarding the harmonization of taxes and the removal of frontier 
controls were exempted from this provision. 


2Interview, February 28, 1991. 
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had almost doubled to 1336.2 In addition to new lobby groups, 
many trade associations and firms that already had political 
representatives in Brussels expanded their operations. 4 There 
are now so many new interest group representatives clamoring for 
appointments with Commission officials, that one long-time German 
lobbyist in Brussels complained it is almost impossible to get 
work done anymore. 


Not only are there many more lobbyists in Brussels, but 
there are new types of EC lobbyists. Many of these new lobbyists 
are not the European level trade associations that the neo- 
functionalist literature suggested would dominate European 
policymaking in Brussels as integration efforts proceeded. ® 
Instead, there are many individual firms, consultants, national 


3Most of these represented business interests. They 
included 332 industrial associations, 139 groups representing 
commerce, six craft and artisan associations, and five 
associations representing small and medium sized firms. See 
Wolfgang Streeck and Philippe Schmitter, "From National 
Corporatism to Transnational Pluralism: Organized Interests in 
the Single European Market," Politics and Society 19 (1991): p. 
137. 


4For example, UNICE, the European industrial trade 
association, increased its budget by one third in 1990 and 
Significantly increased its staff in 1991. The Confederation of 
British Industry increased its number of employees in its 
Brussels office from one full-time and one half-time person to 
three full time and one half time person in 1990. It also sent 
in an older, more experienced person to head up the Brussels 
office. Even trade groups such as the British Food Association 
and the German Insurance Association, which decided not to open 
their own offices in Brussels, began sending a representative to 
Brussels about once a week. 


SInterview, February 27, 1991. 


SSee, for example, Ernst Haas, The Uniting of Europe: 
Political, Social and Economic Forces, 1950-1957. (London: 
Stevens and Sons, 1958). Haas stresses the importance of 
transnational groups and supranational institutions in promoting 
integration. In a 1981 study, Kirchner notes that EC institutions 
are "only prepared to let European interest groups have a say in 
Community decision making. They are not prepared to let national 
or predominately nationally-oriented organizations air their 
views or participate in decisionmaking." Emil Kirchner and Konrad 
Schwaiger, The Role of Interest Groups in the European Community, 
Aldershot: Gower Publishing 1981, p. 39. My interviews suggest 
this is no longer the case. 


associations and regional representatives lobbying EC officials 
directly.’ 


The difficulty for firms and trade associations is that 
there are few formal procedures regulating the participation of 
business groups in the EC. As a result, there is no unified 
picture of contacts between business and the EC. Some firms 
lobby the Commission directly; some hire consultants; some work 
through national associations; and still others lobby as part of 
a European trade association, either directly or as members of a 
national association. Some firms continue to work primarily on 
the national or regional level, while others have opened offices 
in Brussels. It is, as Streeck and Schmitter have suggested, a 
pluralistic system with contacts between firms and government 
officials occurring at all levels. 8 


Understanding the political choices that firms make in this 
period of institutional flux is important because the strategies 
they now choose will have a large impact on which patterns of 
lobbying evolve and become institutionalized in the future. 
Unfortunately, the European integration literature gives us few 
tools for understanding this development. Much of the 
traditional integration literature focuses on why integration 
occurs rather than on how groups organize to try to influence 


integration efforts.? Studies that do examine the organization 
and activity of interest groups in the EC were generally written 
prior to the passage of the Single European Act and are, toa 
large extent, outdated. 1° They also tend to focus on the 


7See Svein Andersen and Kjell Eliassen, "European 
Community Lobbying," European Journal of Political Research, 20 
(1991): 173-87. 


8streeck and Schmitter, "From National Corporatism to 
Transnational Pluralism," 1991. 


9For a summary of the various approaches, see H. Wallace, 


W. Wallace and C. Webb, eds. Policy-Making in the European 
Communities, London: Wiley, 1977, especially Ch. 1. 


10These studies include: W. Averyt, "Eurogroups, 
Clientela, and the EC," International Organization, 29 (1975): 
949-972; Alan Butt Philip, "Pressure Group Power in the European 
Community," Intereconomics, 6 (1987): 282-289; W. Feld, 
"National Economic Interest Groups and Policy Formation in the 
EEC," Political Science Quarterly, 81 (1966): 392-411; Horst 
Fiedler, "Monopolverbande in der Westeuropdische Gemeinschaft," 
Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswissenschaft, 8 (1986): 675-683; Emil 
Kirchner and Konrad Schwaiger, The Role of Interest Groups in the 
European Community, Aldershot: Gower Publishing Co., 1981; K.M. 
Meessen, Verbaende und europdéische Integration, Baden-Baden: 
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activities of European trade associations or sectors, rather than 
on firms, despite the increasing importance of direct lobbying by 
firms in the Ec.11 


In this paper, I examine how automobile firms in Germany and 
Great Britain have responded politically to the 1992 Single 
European Market initiative.12 In the first section of the 
paper, I explore two questions -- when do firms choose to lobby 
and how do firms choose to lobby. I argue that the decision to 
lobby depends on the perceived economic impact of EC policies and 
the market alternatives open to firms, while the decision how to 
lobby depends on the size of the firm and the institutional and 
strategic environment in which a firm operates. In the second 
section, I use this framework to explore the political strategies 
of automakers in Great Britain and Germany. I explain why firms 
decided to lobby the EC when they did and why they pursued 


Nomos Verlagsgesellschaft, 1980; Hans-Wolfgang Platzer, 
Unternehmensverbande in der EG -- ihre nationale und 
transnationale Organization und Politik. Kehl am Rhein: N.P. 
Engel Verlag, 1984.; and Jane Sargent, "Pressure Group 
Development in the EC: The Role of the British Bankers' 
Association," Journal of Common Market Studies, (March 1982): 
269-285. More recent studies of EC interest group activity 
include Andersen and Eliasson, "European Community Lobbying," 
1991; Schmitter and Streeck, "From National Corporatism to 
Transnational Pluralism," 1991; and Jane Sargent, "The 
Organisation of Business Interests for European Community 
Representation," in Wyn Grant, Business and Politics in Britain, 
London: MacMillan, 1987. 


llfhere are some exceptions including Andersen and 
Eliasson, "European Community Lobbying," 1991; and Roland 
Stephen, "Domestic Interests, Interstate Bargains and European 
Integration: The Case of the Automobile Sector," Paper 
delivered at the 1992 Annual Meeting of the American Political 
Science Association, September 3-6, 1992. See also J. Zysman and 
W. Sandholtz, "1992: Recasting the European Bargain," World 
Politics, 42 (October 1989): pp. 95-128, for a discussion of the 
importance of multinational corporations in the passage of the 
Single Market initiative. 


12This is part of a larger study that examines the 
political responses of German and British firms to the 1992 
Single Market Program. In that project, I analyze the political 
responses of firms in four sectors -- automobiles, insurance, 
beer brewing, and trucking. See P. Camerra-Rowe, "Lobbying in 
the New Europe: Political Responses of Firms to the 1992 Single 
Market Program," Ph.D. Dissertation, Duke University, 
(forthcoming, 1994). 
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different political strategies. In the final section of the 
paper, I discuss the broader implications of this research for 
European integration studies and for the more general study of 
political economy. 


A Framework for Analysis 


The institutional and political changes in Brussels since 
the mid-1980s raise important questions for European firms. What 
economic and political consequences will the single market have 
for firms? How can firms most effectively influence EC policy 
initiatives? Are activities at the national level or reliance on 
European level trade associations sufficient? 


To answer these questions, we must first examine why firms 
would choose to lobby in response to the single market 
initiative. Undertaking political activity such as lobbying is a 
costly and uncertain strategy for firms. It requires time, 
personnel, money, and information. Firms have limited resources 
they can use to pursue these political strategies. They must 
consider whether it is worth investing these limited resources in 
political activity or whether they might be better spent engaging 
in other activities such as making market adjustments. 


Whether a firm chooses to engage in lobbying activities will 
depend on the perceived impact of single market policies on its 
operations and its ability to make economic adjustments in 
response to the single market initiative.13 The perceived impact 
is simply how susceptible the firm feels it is to the changing 
market conditions that will result from the completion of the 
Single market. This evaluation depends on such economic factors 
as the competitive position of a firm, its degree of regulation 
or government subsidies, and the structure of its markets. 


13~The approach I use here is similar to Jeffry Frieden's 
in Debt, Development and Democracy, (Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1991. Frieden argues that the economic 
characteristics of a firm will determine whether it will seek 
government policies and what sort of policies it seeks. In 
particular, he suggests that the incentive to lobby increases 
with the specificity of a firm's or sector's assets. The 
difference in the approaches is that Frieden focuses on 
collective political activity rather than on the political 
activity of individual firms. He also does not seek to explain 
the channels firms pursue to influence policy. 


14For a discussion of how the single market will affect 
various sectors, see Paolo Cecchini, The European Challenge 1992: 


The Benefits of a Single Market, (Aldershot, England: Wildwood, 
1988); Commission for the European Communities, "The Economics of 
1992," European Economy, No. 35 (March 1988); Ifo-Institut fiir 
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Highly regulated firms, for example, are likely to fear that the 
EC's policies will significantly increase competition and require 
major economic readjustment. Firms with local markets are more 
likely to believe that the single market will have little impact 
on their operations. 


The response of the firm will also depend on its ability to 
undertake market strategies to adapt to the post-1992 market. 
Here again it is primarily economic factors that are important in 
a firm's evaluation. For some firms, high fixed costs or 
commitment to a particular product line limit the ability to exit 
the market easily or to make economic adjustments. Others will 
be unable to take advantage of economies of scale offered by the 
Single market. The only alternative for such firms may be to use 
voice -- or political activity -- to try to influence policy.1} 


Based on their market position and their ability to make 
economic adjustments, firms fall into one of four categories -- 
they may believe they will not be affected by changes in market 
structure; they may perceive themselves as negatively affected by 
the single market but be able to make economic adjustments or 
exit the market; they may perceive themselves as negatively 
affected, but be unable to make significant economic adjustments; 
or they may anticipate benefitting from the single market. 


The lobbying activity that these firms undertake will vary 
in degree and intensity. Firms that do not anticipate that the 
single market will affect their economic position will not invest 
scarce resources to lobby the EC. Firms that perceive themselves 
as negatively affected and have few economic alternatives will 
engage in political activity with the greatest intensity because 
for them the economic stakes are the highest. The effects of 
Single market policies will be concrete and apparent -- indeed 
they may threaten the viability of individual firms. Even if a 
firm cannot change policy through political lobbying, it may be 
able to buy time, win side payments to alleviate the costs of the 
policy change, or persuade the EC to establish new European-wide 
regulations. Firms that perceive themselves as negatively 
affected and can make structural adjustments or exit the market 
are less likely to undertake political activity, although they 
too may try to influence policy in order to hedge their bets or 
win time to make economic adjustments. And finally, firms that 
stand to benefit from the single market may also choose to lobby 
to ensure that a policy is carried out or even accelerated, but 


Wirtschaftsforschung, Die Verwirklichung des Europdischen 


Binnenmarktes und die Wirtschaftspolitik, Miinchen: Ifo-Institut, 
1989. 


15see A. Hirschmann, Exit, Voice and Loyalty, Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1970. 
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again there is less incentive to invest scarce resources in 
lobbying, particularly if government officials are already 
committed to the policy. Moreover, the benefits of such policy 
changes are not as immediate and concrete. 


Once a firm chooses to engage in political activity, it must 
decide how to lobby. Here it has several choices based on the 
type of action it wishes to pursue -- collective or unilateral -- 
and the arena in which it pursues it -- national or European. 

For example, to influence EC policy, a firm can rely on its 
European or national association; or it can choose to act 
unilaterally in the national or European arena; or it can seek to 
build transnational alliances with similarly situated firms in 
other countries to directly lobby EC member governments or the 
Commission, without working through an association. The 
strategies a firm pursues make up the pattern of lobbying 
activity.1© Firms will choose the pattern they believe will be 
most effective. This pattern will depend on three factors: the 
size of the firm; the strategic environment in which the firm 
operates; and the institutional linkages to policymakers. 


It has been well established that size makes a difference in 
politics. Olson argues that small groups, such as sectors with a 
small numbers of large, oligopolistic firms, have an easier time 
organizing to try to influence policy.1’ And firms may be able 
to obtain collective goods more easily through such organized 
action. However, the interests of firms within a sector may 
diverge considerably and this may result in unilateral political 
action. Here large firms have a political advantage because they 
have greater resources and they tend to be important political 
constituents. Governments are interested in maintaining 
employment and investment and are therefore more likely to be 
influenced by the actions of a single large firm than a single 
small one.1®8 Thus, we are more likely to see unilateral action 
at both the national and EC level from large firms. 


But not all large firms will choose to lobby unilaterally on 


Pirms may choose to pursue several channels 
simultaneously, but one type of lobbying activity will tend to 
predominate on a given issue. 


17Mancur Olson, The Logic of Collective Action, 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1971). 


18see for example, Charles Lindblom, Politics and Markets, 
(New York: Basic Books, 1977; and Stephen Elkin, "Pluralism in 
Its Place: State and Regime in Liberal Democracy," ... for 
variants of this argument. 
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all issues, since collective action tends to be more effective. 
The pattern of lobbying will also be affected by the strategic 
environment of the firm. Here what I am referring to is, first, 
the position of the firm within a sector and, second, the 
position of the firm vis a vis the government. In terms of a 
firm's position within a sector, the number, size, mix, and 
economic position of firms within a sector will influence a 
firm's interests and its willingness to cooperate politically.1l9 
For example, a non-competitive or marginal firm will have 
different interests than competitive firms. If the economic 
position of a firm within a sector is such that its interests 
diverge considerably from other firms in its sector, it is more 
likely to engage in unilateral activity. 


In addition, the position of national and European level 
government officials on single market policies will affect 
lobbying decisions. Firms will evaluate who is interested in 
what issue, what their position is on the issue, and the 
influence they have on the eventual outcome before they decide 
where to lobby. Trying to lobby those who are firmly opposed to 
one's position or who have little influence over the outcome 
wastes resources. Thus, firms that believe they will find 
inadequate support for their position at the national level or 
believe that national level officials are ineffective in 
influencing EC outcomes are more likely to lobby EC officials 
directly. 


Finally, the firm's institutional access to policymakers 
will affect patterns of lobbying. Existing institutions will 
structure the lobbying strategies available to firms and the 
perceived effectiveness of those strategies. Factors such as the 
organization of national and European trade associations, and the 
firm's relationship to political parties and government 
ministries will be important in determining whether firms engage 
in associative or unilateral activity and the political channels 
they use.29 For example, those firms that are members of weak 
national trade associations are more likely to lobby the EC 


19see Wyn Grant and Wolfgang Streeck, "Large firms and the 
representation of business interests in the UK and West German 
construction industry," in A. Cawson, ed. Organized Interests 
and the State, London: Sage, 1985. 


20For example, Schmitter and Streeck argue that different 
institutional environments create different logics of influence 
for collective action. See Schmitter and Streeck, "The 
Organisation of Business Interests: A Research Design to Study 
the Associative Action of Business in the Advanced Industrial 
Societies of Western Europe," (Berlin: Wissenschaftszentrun, 
1981). See also Grant and Streeck, "Large firms and the 
representation of business interests ...," 1985. 


directly than those who are members of well-financed, well 
organized national trade associations. Those that are part of 
well organized national trade associations will often rely on 
those traditional collective channels longer, despite the 
changing institutional structure within the EC. 


Using this framework, I can generate expectations about when 
and how firms will respond to the political and institutional 
changes in the EC. In terms of which firms will lobby, those 
that believe they will be negatively affected by the single 
market and have few market alternatives are the most likely to 
undertake political lobbying activities designed to halt or slow 
the pace of integration and to do so with great intensity. Firms 
that believe they will be negatively affected and can easily make 
economic adjustments, and firms that believe they will benefit 
from the single market may also lobby, but to a lesser extent and 
with less intensity. In terms of the patterns of lobbying, we 
are most likely to see unilateral action at the EC level among 
large firms, firms that are part of weak national or European 
trade associations, or which are at odds with their national 
governments, and firms in sectors with divided economic 
interests. To explore these propositions, we examine the 
political responses of automobile manufacturers in Germany and 
Great Britain to the single market initiative. 


The Single Market for Automobiles 


As part of the Single Market Program, the European Community 
agreed in 1986 to complete a single market for automobiles. 
While the EC had already been involved in policymaking in the 
automobile sector for many years, completion of a single market 
in this sector required establishing Community-wide type approval 
so that car manufacturers did not have to build different model 
cars for each market??; harmonizing taxes on automobiles; and 


2lsee Commission of the European Communities, "Completing 
the Single Market. White Paper from the Commission to the 
European Council." Brussels, June 1985, especially Annex, p. 15 
for sectoral proposals regarding motor vehicles. 


22wWhile the Commission already proposed in 1970 to create 
whole vehicle type approval by harmonizing 44 automobile 
standards, French and Italian automakers held up this process by 
blocking 3 standards regarding tires, wind shields and weights 
and dimensions. French and Italian automakers feared that with 
whole vehicle type approval, Japanese cars in countries like 
Denmark, Ireland, Germany and Great Britain, would more easily 
find their way into France and Italy. They refused to approve 
the remaining standards until the issue of external trade with 
Japan was satisfactorily resolved. 
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monitoring state aids. In addition to these issues, outlined in 
the Commission's White Paper, the completion of the single market 
for automobiles included other important car-related issues 
including the removal of national automobile import restrictions, 
external trade policy with Japan, block exemptions of exclusive 
dealerships in cars, and harmonizing environmental standards and 
emission controls. 


The removal of national automobile import restrictions and 
the external trade policy with Japan were the most controversial 
aspects of creating a single market for automobiles.2> Five of 
the twelve EC member countries had some type of restrictions on 
Japanese cars. Spain, Portugal and Italy instituted quotas on 
Japanese cars in the 1960s; the U.K. and France introduced import 
restrictions in the late 1970s and early 1980s. As a result, 
there were wide differences in the number of Japanese imports 
allowed in national markets. Italy, for many years, limited the 
number of Japanese cars to under one percent of its market or 
approximately 17,000 cars annually2®; France restricted Japanese 
cars to 3% of its market or about 60,000 car annually; Great 
Britain had a voluntary export restraint agreement with Japan 
that limits Japanese cars to 11% of its market. In countries 
with no restrictions, the Japanese share of the market averaged 


24see Commission Communication, "A Single Community Motor 
Vehicle Market (10971/89), which outlines the specific issues the 
EC must address to create a single market for automobiles. For a 
more extensive discussion of the effects of the single market on 
the automobile industry, see A. Smith and A. Venables, 
"Automobiles," in Gary Hufbauer, ed. Europe 1992, (Washington, 
D.C.: Brookings, 1990). 


25The other frequently mentioned issue was environmental 
standards, and in particular, emissions regulaations, which I do 
not deal with in this paper. However, one automobile official 
said, "In the area of environment and safety, politics reacts to 
public opinion...We cannot trust that politicians will do 
something reasonable." Interview, January 16, 1991. 


26The market share of Japanese cars is now close to 3 
percent in Italy up from the .7 percent that it was for many 
years since the Commission has gradually increasesd the 
authorized parallel imports from other member countries into 
Italy. See Heinrich von Moltke, "Commentaries on Automobiles and 
Steel," in Claude Barfield and Mark Perlman, eds. Industry, 
Services and Agricutlure. The United States Faces a United 
Europe, (Washington, D.C.: AEI Press, 1992), p. 101. 


26% and was as high as 43%.27 


The EC could have maintained these national restrictions 
after 1992 under Article 115 of the Treaty of Rome, which allows 
the Commission to continue national trade policy measures against 
parallel imports, if there is an economic necessity.28 But 
removing these restrictions was viewed by the Commission as a key 
element of creating a single market for automobiles because the 
restrictions had the effect of fragmenting the market and 
requiring border controls. As EC Commission Vice President Martin 
Bangemann noted, 


The Single Market cannot function properly if, within it, 
some member states continue to impose quantitative 
restrictions. How could it function? How would you prevent 
imports from countries without quantitative restrictions 
into countries with quantitative restrictions? There is no 
practical way of doing it, let alone legal means ... It is, 
therefore, simply impossible. 


Yet removing such national restrictions would allow 
Japanese imports as well as Japanese transplants, which are 
Japanese cars made in Europe?°9, to circulate freely in EC 
markets. Some analysts argued that this would create severe 
adjustment problems for some European automakers and could drive 
some firms out of business. The competitive gap between Japanese 
and European automakers is still very wide. For example, it 
takes EC workers an average of 37 hours of work per vehicle 


27See Select Committee on the European Communities, House 
of Lords, "A Single Market for Cars," HL Paper 76, (London: 
HMSO, 1989), p. 6. Also A. Smith and A. Venables, "Automobiles," 
p. 125. 


28see Heinrich v. Moltke, Commentaries on Automobiles and 
Steel, in Claude Barfield and Mark Perlman, eds. Industry, 
Services and Agriculture, the United States Faces a United 
Europe, (Washington, D.C.: AEI Press, 1992), esp. pp. 100-102. 
Von Moltke notes that the Commission has been gradually reducing 
the protection in Portugal, Spain and Italy and was determined to 
terminate such authorization under Article 115 by the end of 
1992. However, it had to negotiate an agreement with France and 
the U.K. because they had informal agreements with Japan that the 
EC could not hinder the countries from applying. 


29°martin Bangemann, “Issues and instruments of European 
industrial policy," in Towards a Wider Horizon, Daimler-Benz 
Publication Series, "European Topics," (December 1989), p. 18. 


30among the EC member countries, most Japanese transplants 
are produced in Great Britain. 
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produced versus 17 hours for the Japanese. In terms of 
development, it takes the Japanese 3.5 years per model compared 
to 5 years for EC automakers. Finally in terms of reliability, 
there are an average of 60 defects per 100 vehicles among 
Japanese automakers compared to 105 per 100 vehicles for EC 
manufacturers. 1 Thus, whatever gains European automakers might 
reap from the completion of the single market could be erased by 
the structural adjustments firms would have to make to compete 
with the Japanese. 


As a result of these fears, the issue of external trade with 
the Japanese became intimately linked with the discussion of a 
Single market for automobiles. Firms, national governments and 
the Commission struggled to decide how long and in what form 
protection of the auto industry from the Japanese should 
continue. Should, for example, national import restrictions be 
replaced by EC-wide restrictions on automobiles? Should the 
Community require reciprocity from Japan before opening its 
market to Japanese automobiles? And how should the Community 
deal with Japanese transplants in countries like Great Britain, 
where Japanese companies have made substantial investments? 


The difficulty of reaching agreement between automobile 
manufacturers, national governments and EC officials on such 
issues as trade policy is reflected in the fact that the 
Commission did not release an official position on a single 
market for automobiles until December 1989 and did not release 
its final statement until 1992.32 But the EC's determination to 
resolve these issues by the end of 1992 and the potential effect 
of those policy decisions on their operations led some firms to 
consider how to best influence EC policies. 


Traditional Forms of European Political Representation 


To influence policy in the EC, automobile firms 
traditionally relied on two European trade associations -- the 
Coordinating Council of European Car Manufacturers (CLCA) and the 
Committee of Common Market Automobile Constructors (CCMC). The 
CLCA, the older of the two organizations, was founded in 1958, 


31 select Committee on the European Communities, House of 
Lords, "A Single Market For Cars," p. 50. For a full discussion 
of the differences between Japanese, American and European auto 
producers, see James Womack, Daniel Jones and Daniel Roos, The 
Machine that Changed the World: The Story of Lean Production, 
(New York: Harper, 1991) 


32commission communication, "A Single Community Motor- 
Vehicle Market," (10971/89) and Commission of the European 
Communities, "The European Motor Vehicle Industry: Situation, 
Issues at Stake, and Proposals for Action," COM(92) 166 final. 
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shortly after the creation of the European Economic Community. 
It was made up of national trade associations of motor vehicle 
manufacturers from EC member countries and was designed to 
represent the "general, economic, legal, fiscal, and technical 
interests common to the automobile producers at the EC level." 
But said one association official, it was merely a "loose 
club."34 ‘The looseness of the organization was reflected in its 
management structure. Until 1974, the various member associations 
took turns administering the organization, but this proved to be 
ineffective. The CLCA reorganized, first in 1974, at which time 
the Belgian association assumed the administration of the 
organization on a part-time basis; and again in 1979, when it 
established a permanent secretariat in Brussels. In 1979, 
automobile suppliers, who had also been part of the CLCA, formed 
a separate organization. 


The positions of the CLCA required unanimous approval. 3° 
Reaching consensus on issues was difficult for several reasons. 
First, member associations could ask the CLCA to refrain from 
taking a position on any issue that was likely to adversely 
affect its members. Second, because it was made up of national 
trade associations, the CLCA represented the views of European, 
as well as Japanese and American producers. For example, Ford 
and Nissan were members through the British trade association, 
the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders (SMMT). Finally, 
there were structural differences between the various trade 
associations that comprised the CLCA. One official noted that 
while the British and German had strong national trade 
associations, the French and Italian associations were more like 
study groups. As a result, the British and German associations, 
which were more free-market oriented in their approach to trade 
and the single European market, tended to play a more dominant 
role in the association.3© The institutional rules and diversity 
of members made it difficult, if not impossible, for the CLCA to 
take positions on some important automobile-related issues. 


A second organization, the Committee of Common Market 
Automobile Constructors (CCMC), was established in 1972, after 
the European Commission began to harmonize technical standards in 
the automobile sector in 1970. The association was founded on 
the initiative of Renault and Fiat, which said there was a danger 
that the Commission would adopt U.S. standards, thereby giving GM 


33¢LcA document, untitled, 20.09.88. 
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35There were a few cases when the organization 
simultaneously presented the views of the majority and minority. 
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and Ford an advantage in the European market. In order to have 
some influence over technical standards, automobile company 
executives decided to establish a new organization, comprising 
the directors of pure European producers, with the goal of 
providing the Commission with technical information. The CCMC 
was governed by a Board of Directors composed of the chairmen of 
its 12 members companies: Peugeot, Renault, Fiat, BMW, Daimler- 
Benz, MAN, Porsche, Volkswagen, Rover Group, Rolls-Royce Motor 
Cars, DAF and Volvo Car B.V. The organization did not include 
Ford of Europe or GM of Europe because the association claimed 
that their "decision centres are situated outside Europe." 

Like the CLCA, the CCMC operated under a rule of unanimity. 
While the CCMC was designed to help establish uniform technical 
regulations for European automobiles, particularly in areas of 
vehicle safety and environmental protection, the organization 
quickly widened its scope and lobbied the EC on all matters of 
major importance for the motor vehicle industry. As it did, the 
organization became more highly politicized. 


The CLCA and CCMC moved into the same building in 1979 and 
tried to find a way to divide work, but according to one 
official, it did not work very well.38 First, the two 
organizations represented different interests. As indicated 
above, CLCA represented both European and foreign automakers 
through its member associations, and until 1979, it also 
represented automobile suppliers. Second, there was jealously 
and fear that one organization would gain the upper hand, 
according to one lobbyist.29 Within CCMC, the French automakers 
were quite influential and more protectionist. The CLCA, on the 
other hand, had more of a free-market orientation. As a result 
of this organizational split, the European Commission did not 
know which organization to turn to for information. At times the 
two organizations did not even take positions on important 
automobile related issues, which made it difficult for Commission 
officials to assess the consequences of their policy proposals, 
and which proved detrimental to the industry's ability to 
influence EC policy.*° 


A study commissioned by the CCMC and carried out by McKinsey 
Associates suggested that automobile manufacturers create a 
single organization to represent them directly in Brussels. 
However, it is not until April 1991, after failing to agree on 


37ccMc, "Objectives, Structure and Operation," January 
1990. 


38Interview, February 19, 1991. 
39tnterview, January 19, 1991. 
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the Japanese trade policy issue, that the executives of leading 
car manufacturers dissolved the CCMC and CLCA and formed a new, 
single trade association for automobile manufacturers, the ACEA 
(the Association de Constructeurs Europeens d' Automobiles). The 
association differs from the previous two organizations in that 
it represents 15 automobile manufacturers including Ford of 
Europe, GM of Europe, and Saab Scania, and in that it operates 
through a system of majority (80%) voting. Peugeot chose not to 
join the new association. The ACEA also did not include Japanese 
companies that manufactured automobiles in Europe. The Board is 
made up of the chairmen of the 15 member companies. Trade 
association representatives only play a consultative role by 
making suggestions to the Board of Directors. 


In addition to representation by CCMC and CLCA, some 
automobile manufacturers have traditionally been quite active on 
the European level. Companies like Fiat and Ford of Europe have 
had offices in Brussels for many years. But as Feld, Kirchner 
and Schwaiger, and others point out, during the 1960s and 1970s, 
most firms and national associations sought to influence EC 
policy on the national level.41 This was certainly true of 
German and British automobile firms, which relied on their 
national associations and on national government officials to 
represent their interests. 


The Responses of Automobile Firms in Germany and Great Britain to 
the 1992 Single Market Program 


Despite the seeming controversy surrounding several aspects 
of the single market for automobiles and the disunity within the 
European associations, the initial response of German and British 
automobile firms to the plan to complete the single automobile 
market was to engage in no new activity. The major German 
automakers supported the general initiative but left it to their 
national trade association, Verband der Deutschen 
Automobileindustrie (VDA); their national industrial association, 
Bundesverband der deutschen Industrie (BDI); and the German 
government to represent their position. Direct contact between 
the firms and EC officials was minimal. Similarly, automobile 
manufacturers in Great Britain supported the single market 
program and, with the exception of Ford of Europe, tended to rely 
on their national government and their national trade 
association, the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders 
(SMMT), as well as the Confederation of British Industry (CBI) to 


4lFeld, "National Economic Interest Groups and Policy 
Formation in the EEC," 1966; and Kirchner and Schwaiger, The Role 
of Interest Groups in the EUorpean Community, 1981. 
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represent their position in Brussels.*?4 


By 1989, however, the pattern of continuity in Germany began 
to change. German firms took opposing positions on specific 
single market policies, in particular Japanese trade policy, and 
engaged in different types of political lobbying activities, 
including direct lobbying in Brussels. British companies, while 
concerned about specific EC policies such as how the EC would 
deal with Japanese transplants in Britain, continued to use more 
traditional forms of political representation. 


To understand the change among German automobile producers 
and the continuity among British producers, we compare the 
economic impact of the single market on the national sectors and 
individual firms and the strategic and institutional environment 
in which firms operated. 


The Response of German Firms*3 


German firms were quite slow in responding to the single 
market program because they felt the impact of EC policy would be 
negligible. Compared to their EC counterparts, the major German 
firms already operated in a fairly open and competitive market. 
Germany has no official import restrictions on Japanese imports, 
although the Japanese since 1981 have voluntarily limited their 
market share in Germany to 15%.44 This, however, was the highest 
percentage of Japanese cars in an EC member country with 
domestic car manufacturers. 


Moreover, several German firms recognized long ago the 
benefits of a single market and had acted accordingly by 
establishing themselves in other European and foreign markets. 
This was particularly true for the specialty car manufacturers, 
BMW, Daimler-Benz, and Porsche. Two-thirds of BMW's cars, for 
example, are sold outside of Germany. The United States is 
generally the most important market for these manufacturers, 
although in recent years they have made headway in Japan after 
making substantial investments. While Japan may only be their 


42Ford of Europe, which is headquartered in Great Britain 
and already had its own office in Brussels, did lobby directly 
and activity in Brussels in response to the single market 
initiative. The differences between Ford and British 
manufacturers like Rover and Rolls-Royce are discussed later in 
this paper. 


43t focus in this paper on Mercedes-Benz, BMW and 
Volkswagen. While I also interviewed officials at Porsche, their 
response was similar to that of BMW. 
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third or fourth largest export partner, it is very profitable 
because more expensive cars are sold there. Volkswagen, while it 
is a volume producer and occupies a different market niche, is 
also a global player. It exports a large proportion of its cars 
to other countries in the EC and the rest of Western Europe. 
Because the major German automakers were already competing on a 
worldwide basis, they had begun in the early 1980s to adjust 
their economic strategies in order to make themselves more 
competitive. 


German automakers also benefitted from a boom in the 
European automobile sector in the mid-1980s. The production of 
cars rose from 10.8 million vehicles in the EC in 1985 to 13.4 
million in 1988, an increase of 24%. In 1988, EC registration of 
new passenger cars reached record levels of 11.8 million 
vehicles.4 While sales in Germany itself were weak in 1988, 
German manufacturers were able to make gains in other countries. 


Thus, the single market seemed little threat to German 
firms. The major German car manufacturers were already well 
established in Europe, with two thirds of all German vehicles 
ending up in other EC markets. If anything, they welcomed the 
EC's general initiative to create a single and open market 
because it strengthened their position in Europe and because it 
reduced the risks of a trade war with the Japanese. There was no 
incentive for German firms to engage in new political activity to 
try to influence EC policy since their traditional national 
channels of influence, as well as the Commission, supported their 
position. Direct contacts between the firms and EC officials 
were sporadic. As one VW official so aptly put it: "We were 
successful. We did not feel any need to change. In order for 
business to change it needs either political or economic 
pressure."4© and there was neither. 


But by 1989, this attitude began to change. There was 
growing uneasiness among some German industry officials about 
specific developments in the European Community and three 
different patterns of political activity emerge. First, Daimler- 
Benz, which up to this point had no official representative in 
Brussels, hired a lobbyist for the EC in July 1989 and officially 
opened a corporate office in Brussels in December 1989. The firm 
also conducted an in-house evaluation of the effects of the 
single market on its operations. Second, VW also conducted an 
in-house evaluation of the single market and began pushing a more 
protectionist position in the EC on trade policy with Japan. 


45commission of the European Communities, Panorama of 
Industry 1990, (Luxembourg: Office for Official Publications of 
the EC, 1990, p. 13-8. 
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While it did not open its own office in Brussels, on the issue of 
trade policy with the Japanese, it allied itself with other 
European volume producers to lobby the Commission directly for 
restrictions on Japanese imports and transplants. Third, BMW 
undertook little new political action at this time, although 
company officials considered setting up a Brussels office. The 
firm continued to work primarily through its national and 
European trade associations.4”’ To account for this change and 
for the different patterns of political lobbying, we examine each 
of the firms in turn. 


Daimler-Benz 


Among EC automakers, Daimler-Benz has traditionally been the 
strongest supporter of a single and open European market. As a 
specialty producer, it cannot afford to rely simply on the 
German, or even the European, market. So it has made substantial 
investments abroad, which it wishes to protect. Company 
officials did not believe that the single market would have much 
impact on the economic operations of the company since the firm 
was already well-established in its foreign and domestic markets 
and had built a reputation for producing high quality, reliable 
and durable cars. Indeed, during the 1970s and early 1980s, the 
company saw output rise almost every year.48 Since the 
Commission, along with the German government, VDA, and BDI 
supported Daimler's position, there was little need for Daimler 
to engage in direct lobbying in Brussels. 


But by 1989, firm officials recognized that the French 
automakers, in particular, had become much more obstinate in 
their demands for protection and they feared that the Commission 
might be pressured into accepting European wide restrictions on 
Japanese car exports to the EC. This could hurt Daimler's 
interests because the Japanese would export more higher priced 
luxury automobiles to Europe. As Hanns Glatz, chief lobbyist for 
Daimler-Benz in Brussels, pointed out the Japanese have 


learned out of quantitative restrictions that if you want to 
make money on restricted volume do it by value, and, second, 


47 However, in early 1992, BMW also opened a corporate 
office in Brussels. See Jeffrey Anderson, "German Industry and 
the European Community in the 1990s," in Volker Berghahn, ed. 


European Strategies of German Big Business, (Oxford: Berg 
Publishers, Inc., forthcoming 1993). 


48Fror a detailed analysis of the European automobile 
industry in the 1970s and 1980s, see Richard Phillips, Arthur 
Way, A.T. Lowry, Scott Laing, et al., Auto Industries of Euorpe, 
U.S. and Japan, Economist Intelligence Unit special series, 
(Cambridge, MA: Abt Books, 1982). 


they see ... that the upper end of the market is the rich 
end. But there is not, of course, unlimited space for 
everybody there, so we are getting under more pressure and 
this is one reason we are strongly opposed to quantiative 
restrictions. 


Daimler officials wanted to ensure that the Commission did not 
renege on its commitment to an open market. 


Moreover, they believed that the French and Italian 
automakers, who were pushing for more restrictive policies, were 
better organized and had more influence on EC policies than the 
Germans. French automakers often prepared documents for the 
Commission before it issued its proposals, according to one 
Brussels lobbyist.°9 Daimler-Benz, on the other hand, did not 
even have European affairs or government relations department to 
deal systematically with EC issues. Like other German firms, they 
traditionally relied on their national trade association, which 
is consulted and consults regularly with national government 
officials, to influence national and European level policy and to 
provide them with information. °1 


Finally, Daimler-Benz officials recognized that the EC was 
becoming increasingly active and influential in areas that 
directly affected its operations. Daimler-Benz diversified in 
the late 1980s and 1990s and now includes not only Mercedes-Benz, 
the luxury automaker, but also Deutsche Aerospace, AEG (the 
electronics company) and the insurance and marketing firm, DEBIS 
(Daimler Benz Interservices). EC policy initiatives in areas such 
as research and development and state subsidies could affect 
Daimler's operations and company officials wanted to know what 
policies were being considered in these various areas in order to 
react to them in time. 


This change in the perceived impact of the single market led 


49Testimony before the Select Committee on the European 
Communities, House of Lords, 5. June 1990. 


February 20, 1991. 


Slstreeck suggests, for example, that German ministerial 
departments tend to discourage individual firms from contacting 
them directly on matters that are dealt with by their national 
associations. See Wolfgang Streeck, "Between Pluralism and 
Corporatism: German Business Associations and the State," 
Journal of Public Policy, 3 (1983): 265-84. One should not get 
the impression, however, that no direct lobbying takes place in 
Germany. Company officials do contact ministry officials and the 
chancellor's office particularly in regard to company-specific 
issues. 
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Daimler to reconsider how to best influence developments in the 
European Community. In July 1989, it hired an EC lobbyist in 
Brussels and in December 1989, it officially opened a corporate 
office there with four lobbyists and a three-member support 
staff. The office serves as the European affairs division of the 
company, coordinating its responses and circulating information 
on EC policy within the company. At the same time, Daimler 
developed a network of corporate representatives in Bonn, 
Washington, Berlin and Tokyo. 


Daimler chose this unilateral strategy on the European 
level, first, because by virtue of its size, it had the resources 
to do so and believed it could be an effective unilateral 
lobbyist. Daimler-Benz is the largest private employer in 
Europe. As a result of its size, it has easier access to EC 
officials. One lobbyist for Daimler-Benz in Brussels said the 
office is often contacted by the staffs of EC Commissioners and 
that he has a relatively easy time getting information.°? For 
firms that don't have the importance or the contacts, it is much 
more difficult to engage in direct lobbying. 


Second, Daimler's diverse economic interests made it 
difficult for the company to find adequate representation through 
its national trade association. As one company official noted, 
"We, as a technological company, have no specific trade 
association. Therefore, it is_important for a conglomerate [to 
have direct representation]."°3 The firm was willing to bear the 
costs of direct lobbying, regardless of whether other firms could 
free ride on its efforts. 


Third, Daimler Benz was not getting effective representation 
through the two European trade associations. The CLCA and CCMC 
were unable to come to an agreement on the Japanese car import 
question. Jacques Calvet of Peugeot adamantly opposed opening up 
the European market to the Japanese and blocked any compromise 
position with the European trade associations. The associations 
were unable to take a position on the issue and had little direct 
influence on Commission proposals in this area. This provided 
Daimler-Benz with an incentive to lobby on its own. 


Thus, the change in the perception of the effects of the 
Single market, particularly given the growing protectionist 
sentiment in France and the effect the EC could have on its 
diverse interests, prompted Daimler-Benz to reconsider its 
political strategies. While it continued to work through both 
its national and European trade associations, firm officials also 
decided to open their own corporate office in Brussels and 
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establish a European division. The firm's size and diverse 
interests, coupled with its inability to get adequate 
representation through a national or European trade association, 
led it to pursue this unilateral strategy. 


BMW 


Like Daimler-Benz, BMW officials initially saw the single 
market as having a negligible impact on the firm. BMW had also 
gained a reputation as a producer of high quality and high 
performance cars during the 1970s and 1980s and had generally 
seen substantial growth in its production in the 1970s. It 
supported the single market initiative and a free trade policy 
because it was heavily reliant on its exports, particularly to 
the U.S. Moreover, company officials said that specific single 
market policy proposals such as the harmonization of standards 
were not decisive for them, since production of BMW automobiles 
was already highly individualized. 


BMW's view of the single market became more cautious in the 
late 1980s, due in large measure to its changing economic 
fortunes. In 1989, BMW sales in the U.S. market declined 12%. 
BMW officials attributed its losses to the Japanese gains in the 
U.S. market, arising both from the Japanese automakers price 
competitiveness and from currency shifts which make BMW 
automobiles more expensive. Like Daimler-Benz, they did not wish 
to see European-wide restrictions on Japanese exports to Europe, 
since this would prompt the Japanese to export to Europe higher 
priced cars, which would compete more directly with BMW's models. 


But BMW officials were open to some form of short-tern, 
limited protection. They were willing, for example, to go along 
with a short transition period for European automakers, in which © 
Japanese imports would be restricted. As one BMW official said, 
"We want to protect our industry. We don't want it [the market] 
to go the way of cameras. We want to build something."°4 
However, they wanted the transition period to have defined 
boundaries in order to avoid having the Japanese export to Europe 
higher-priced cars that would compete more directly with BMW. 


The growing protectionist sentiment among French and Italian 
automakers on Japanese trade policy and the inability of the 
European association to come up with proposals on such issues, 
prompted BMW officials to consider opening their own lobbying 
office in Brussels. But unlike Daimler-Benz, they decided in the 
late 1980s against this strategy. Instead, they continued to 
pursue more traditional channels of political influence, such as 
working through their national and European associations and 
their regional government contacts. It is not until early 1992, 
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that they opened their own corporate office in Brussels. 


BMW's different response was largely due to the fact that 
BMW could free ride on the organization of Daimler-Benz. The two 
companies had similar interests in regard to the single market. 
They both relied heavily on exports to the U.S. and Japan and 
wished to avoid European wide restrictions on Japanese 
automobiles, which would drive Japanese automakers into their 
market niche. Daimler-Benz, because of its diverse interests, 
was under great pressure to open its own office. This allowed 
BMW to depend on Daimler-Benz to represent its interests to the 
Commission. Indeed, company officials told me they often allow 
Daimler-Benz to formulate positions on single market policies. 


BMW could also free ride on its regional contacts. 
According to company officials, they have excellent contacts with 
Bavarian government officials. BMW is the largest employer in 
Munich and has contributed to economic growth in poorer border 
areas in Bavaria by setting up production facilities there. Asa 
result, politicians in the Bavarian government "have an open 
ear ."56 Bavaria was the first of the German Lander to open an 
information office in Brussels, so that BMW could also gather 
information through the regional contacts in Brussels. 


Finally, BMW's chief executive, Eberhard von Kuenheim, was 
commissioned by the heads of the other European automobile 
manufacturers to draw up plans for the reorganization of the two 
European trade associations for automobiles. The hope was that 
the reorganization would make collective action on the European 
level more effective and would allow the car manufacturers to 
take a more moderate position with regard to Japanese trade 
policy. This allowed BMW to postpone its decision to directly 
lobby at the EC level. 


Thus, while BMW perceived a possible threat from the single 
market because of its economic difficulties in the U.S. market, 
it chose not to engage in new unilateral political activity at 
the EC level because it could free ride on the organization of 
Daimler-Benz, rely on its regional contacts, and because it was 
active in trying to reorganize the European level trade 
associations. 
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57BMW's decision in 1992 to establish an office in 
Brussels can be explained by a number of factors. First, 
Daimler's interests are so broad ranging that much of the 
company's direct lobbying efforts in Brussels are directed 
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VW 

Volkswagen weathered a crisis in the early 1970s in which it 
suffered huge financial losses and cutback its workforce 
significantly. To recover, it expanded its operations 
internationally and diversified, increasing the number of 
Volkswagen models, and adding Audi models to compete in the 
upscale market, and SEAT to offer smaller models. As a result of 
these economic changes, VW became a global automobile 
manufacturer. Thus, Volkswagen officials believed it was well 
positioned to compete in the single market and did not foresee 
the EC's initiative as having a great impact on its operations. 
It therefore supported an open and free market. As VW board 
member Peter Frerk noted, "The creation of a 'Fortress Europe' 
would only have damaging consequences, in regard to the impact of 
car exports on the trade balance, for all producers, French, as 
well as Italian and German."°8 But by late 1988 and early 1989, 
some company officials were changing their tune. 


Unlike Daimler and BMW, VW's market was concentrated in 
Germany and the EC, rather than in the U.S. and Japan. While the 
firm continued to be profitable, it found in the late 1980s that 
most of its gains were in the markets that are most strongly 
protected from Japanese competition. In 1989, for example, 
Volkswagen's strongest volume markets outside of Germany, were 
Italy, Spain, France and Great Britain. VW officials feared that 
with unrestricted access of Japanese imports by the end of 1992, 
the company's inroads into the French and Italian markets, would 
be eroded. 


Second, VW found it very difficult to become more price 
competitive. While VW tried to reduce development times and trim 
costs, they were still not as productive or cost efficient as the 
Japanese. In terms of product development, it takes the Japanese 
3.5 years per model versus at least 5 or 6 years for VW. And 
VW's assembly lines take four times the amount of labor as the 


areas other than the auto industry, according to one Daimler-Benz 
official. In addition, BMW's national association, the VDA, had 
to focus much of its attention in 1990 and 1991 on issues 
regarding the unification of Germany and Eastern Europe. 

Finally, the reorganization of the CCMC and CLCA in 1991 also 
left the German auto industry with a less powerful voice in 
Europe because national trade association representatives only 
have a consultative role in ACEA. 


58p, Frerk, Speech given at the Internationales 
Management-Forum, Society of Plastics Engineers, in Cologne, 19. 
February 1990. 


Japanese.°? As one VW official put it, "The Japanese have the 
products, productivity, and quality."® 


Trimming costs was also difficult given the high wage costs 
and union strength in Germany. For example, after the Second 
World War, VW began a practice of sending its employees away for 
14 days every two years to spas in addition to their annual six 
weeks of vacation. This practice was started because workers 
were not getting enough to eat and were not very productive and 
company officials believed this would help them regain their 
strength. Since German workers no longer had a problem of 
getting enough to eat and it was a very expensive practice, the 
company tried in 1990 to get rid of this provision but labor 
union representatives prohibited them from doing so.®1l 


Not only was it difficult to cut worker benefits, but it was 
also difficult for the firm to reduce overstaffing. The state 
government of Lower Saxony, where VW headquarters is located, is 
VW's largest stockholder, holding 19.7% of the company's shares. 
It also holds two seats on Volkswagen's 20 member supervisory 
board. These two state representatives, who were Social 
Democrats, allied themselves with the eight labor representatives 
on the angeevineey board to prevent former VW head Carl Hahn from 
cutting workers. ® 


Thus, the change in the perceived impact of the Single 
Market, coupled with the difficulties of making market 
adjustments, prompted VW to change its position on a free and 
open market and to engage in a more activist political strategy 
in Brussels. First, whereas prior to 1988 discussion of the 
Single Market at VW was sporadic, in late 1988 the company set up 
a European strategy group to examine the effects of the Single 
market, draw up reports and present them to the Board of 
Directors. The reports discussed the position of the company and 
suggested areas where the company should make adjustments. 
Second, in 1989, the company changed its position on the single 
market in regard to Japanese trade policy. Whereas previously it 
wholeheartedly supported the single market, it now suggested that 
a complete opening of the car market in Europe to Japanese 
exports would threaten European automakers. As one official 
noted, "They (the Japanese) could come in in 1992 and press the 
company against a wall ... Why should I have to give up 
advantages that took years to develop while others work at a 
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lower standard? It is social dumping or more."©3 Hahn worked 
with the heads of Fiat and Renault in 1989 and 1990 to lobby the 
Commission for restrictions on Japanese exports to the EC and on 
Japanese transplants. 


The primary reason that VW pursued a transnational 
coalitional strategy on the Japanese trade policy issue is that 
the firm found inadequate support for its position on at the 
national level. Because the German economy is highly export 
oriented, the German government advocated a very liberal position 
on such issues as trade with Japan. This created some tension 
between the firm and the government. As one VW official 
explained, the German Economics Minister wanted an open and free 
market, even "against the interests of some German firms." 

Former Economics Minister Helmut Haussmann was furious about VW's 
switch in 1989 to a more protectionist position.®> WwW officials 
concluded they could not count on the support of the German 
government. 


Second, VW did not have an effective advocate in its 
national trade association on this issue. The German automobile 
trade association, VDA, represents both German automobile 
manufacturers and parts manufacturers, and had a very liberal 
position on the single market and Japanese imports. Indeed, VDA 
officials admitted that the association has always been for a 
free market even against the wishes of some of its members. They 
argued that in the long term, German industry could only be 
viable if they compete internationally and are not protected from 
outside competition.©© vw found itself having a much more 
restrictive position than the majority of firms in the 
association. 


Third, there were similarly situated firms in other EC- 
member countries, particularly Fiat and Renault, which enabled VW 
to take collective action. VW chose not to ally itself with 
Peugeot because company officials felt that Peugeot was too 
unrealistic in its demands -- asking to keep the European market 
closed from Japanese competition until at least 2010 or until the 
Japanese open up their markets equally to the Europeans. Peugeot 
was unwilling to compromise with the Commission or other 
automakers on this issue. As one VW official put it, with that 
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type of position, "one gets nothing. "67 


Fourth, VW could use existing facilities to help coordinate 
lobbying activities. They have a finishing plant in Brussels 
with 6,000 people and a services and investment banking center, 
CCB, in Brussels, which helps to coordinate contacts to the EC. 
This allows them to avoid the costs of setting up their own 
corporate lobbying office in Brussels. 


Thus, VW worked on the European level to build transnational 
alliances because it found little support for its position on the 
national level and because there were similarly situated firms in 
other countries in Europe. While VW certainly could have opened 
up its own lobbying office and has considered doing so, company 
officials said this was too expansive an option and they could 
depend on existing facilities. 8 


These three cases help to account for the inactivity of 
German automobile firms in the early stages of the single market 
and their shift in 1989. Initially, the firms did not believe 
that the single market would affect significantly their economic 
operations. If anything, it would help their operations by 
allowing them easier access into some markets, as well as 
preventing a trade war with their export partners. Moreover, the 
firms could rely on strong trade associations as well as national 
and EC level officials to advocate a free and open market. The 
changing economic fortunes and perceptions of the firms lead them 
to pursue new political activity in 1989 and the early 1990s. 

Yet despite the fact that they are all within a single sector, 
these firms do not take the same position on all specific EC 
policies, nor do they follow the same political strategies. 
While Daimler-Benz chose to open its own public relations and 
lobbying office in Brussels and coordinate its EC policy through 
this office, BMW relied on more traditional forms of lobbying 
until 1992. VW, while it did not open its own office, built 
alliances with other similarly situated EC automakers such as 
Fiat and Renault to lobby the EC directly on the issue of 
Japanese trade policy. These differing activities are due to the 
firm's economic position within the sector, the position of 
national government officials on EC policies, and the 
organization, strength and position of national and European 
trade associations. 


67Interview, March 18, 1991. 


68mMoreover, with the reorganization of the two automobiles 
associations on the European level into a single organization, VW 
found it had a more effective collective channel on the Euorpean 
level. The position adovocated by the new organization on 
Japanese trade policy generally reflected the position of the 
more moderate protectionists like VW, Fiat, and Renault. 
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The Response of British Firms ®©9 


One difference between Great Britain and other EC automobile 
manufacturing countries is that in Britain there are few 
"British" car companies. The Rover Group, which was state-owned 
until its sale to British Aerospace in July 1988, and Rolls-Royce 
Motor Cars are the major remaining British firms. But even the 
Rover Group is engaged in a joint venture with Honda which has a 
20% stake in the business. The other major automobile 
manufacturers in Great Britain are American and Japanese 
automakers. 


The heterogeneity of the industry is also reflected in the 
various ways in which firms in Great Britain have tradtionally 
tried to influence EC policy. For example, while the Rover Group 
and Rolls-Royce Motor Cars have tended to work primarily through 
their national association and direct national contacts, Ford of 
Europe, which is headquartered in Great Britain, has pursued a 
more active unilateral strategy in Brussels. Yet, among all 
these automakers, there was little concern about any immediate 
economic effects of the single market initiative. In part, 
automakers in Great Britain benefitted from the general boom in 
automobile sales in Europe in the 1980s. Production of cars in 
Great Britain jumped from its low point of 900,000 vehicles a 
year in 1982 to 1.3 million a year in 1989 and national trade 
association officials estaimted it would reach 2 million during 
the 1990s.’9 British cars also showed strong export performance. 
In 1990, for example, exports rose 22 percent over 1989 to 
414,015 cars. The biggest jump came in the 29 percent increase 
in car exports to Japan. 


Moreover, automobile producers in Great Britain already 
operated in a fairly competitive market compared to their French 
or Italian counterparts. While Great Britain had a voluntary 
export agreement with Japan that limited Japanese cars to 11 
percent of the market, the British government encouraged the 
investment of Japanese manufacturers in Great Britain. Nissan 
began producing cars in Great Britain in 1986 and was expected to 
produce 200,000 a year by 1992.72 Toyota and Honda began 


69tn this section, I focus on the activities of the Rover 
Group, Rolls-Royce Motor Cars and Ford of Europe. 
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producing cars in Great Britain in 1992. 


There seemed little economic need initially to undertake new 
political strategies in response to the single market initiative. 
However, as the EC began to tackle specific policy proposals like 
emissions regulations and Japanese trade policy, some automobile 
manufacturers expressed concern about how EC policies would 
affect their operations. But firms in Great Britain continued to 
pursue their traditional methods to influence these policy 
initiatives. To understand this pattern of continuity in 
Britain, we examine the firms in turn. 


Rolls Royce 


For Rolls-Royce, the single market for automobiles was not 
perceived as decisive for its operations. Rolls-Royce is a 
specialty car manufacturer that relies on a global market and is 
well-established abroad. Moreover, its production is highly 
individualized. 


Even on the controversial issue of Japanese exports to the 
EC, Rolls Royce Motor Cars was unconcerned about developments in 
the European Community. In a letter to the European Communities 
Committee in Parliament, Sir David Plastow, Chairman of Vickers, 
which owns Rolls-Royce wrote, 


As I am sure you appreciate, Rolls-Royce and Bentley 
motor car sales in the EC have not been affected by the 
present level or distribution of Japanese vehicle 
imports, and we do not believe that they are likely to 
impact as a result of possible future changes such as 
the removal of quantitative restrictions. Similarly, 
we have not experienced difficulties in exporting our 
cars freely to Japan, and it is pertinent in this 
context to note that our sales have increased in recent 
years at a compound rate of 50 per cent per annum. "73 


The firm does not have the diverse interests that prompted 
Daimler-Benz to lobby directly in Brussels; nor would its cars 
compete as directly as BMW's or Mercedes-Benz's with higher- 
priced Japanese cars like Lexus and Infiniti. The company is 
also much smaller than either BMW or Daimler-Benz, producing 
fewer than 10,000 cars a year. 


Its economic position meant that the firm was little 
affected by the single market initiative or specific EC single 
market policies. Since the British government and the SMMT 
already supported the opening of the European market, the firm 


73Select Committee on the European Communities, House of 
Lords, "A Single Market for Automobiles," p. 65. 
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continued to work primarily through those national channels. 


The Rover Group 


After experiencing turbulent economic times in the 1970s and 
early 1980s, Rover sought in the 1980s to make itself more 
competitive. Too long dependent on the British market, the 
company increased its exports to Europe and spread its business 
geographically in order to better insulate itself from national 
economic fluctuations. It implemented a new production plan in 
1990 in which it began continuous production seven days a week, 
24 hours a day, in three shifts. It engaged in a joint venture 
with Honda, which now owns 20% of Rover, and it developed and 
introduced two new car lines that have done well in the market. 
While it has had difficulties increasing productivity and is not 
on par with Japanese manufacturers, company officials said their 
productivity levels match those of the best European producers. 


As a result of these economic adjustments and its improved 
economic position, Rover officials believed they would be 
competitive in a single market. However, they were concerned 
about specific EC policy proposals, such as Japanese trade policy 
and emissions regulations. To influence developments in these 
areas, Rover continued to work primarily throught its national 
association, the SMMT, and through its national government 
contacts. According to one EC lobbyist, the firm took a back 
seat in Brussels.’4 The firm did not employ anyone regularly in 
Brussels. When they needed to "get behind the headlines," and 
know what Commission officials were thinking, they hired a 
consultant. But this was not been done very frequently and 
company officials generally found ad hoc ventures to Brussels to 
be sufficient. As one Rover official said, "My view it that one 
should keep the palette dry unless there is a clear case in which 
you have a particular point to make and a clear point to put 
before them."75 


There are several reasons that Rover continued to focus its 
attention on national lobbying efforts. First, the company 
tended to take a low profile in Brussels, particularly on the 
Japanese trade policy and transplant issue, because its economic 
position put in in a unique position. Unlike other European 
manufacturers, the firm is 20% owned by a Japanese company. 
While Rover officials deny that this constrained them in any way, 
one official admitted that some members of the European trade 
association were suspicious of their links with Honda. 


74Interview, February 20, 1991. 
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Moreover, because most Japanese transplants in Europe are made in 
Britain, Rover had different interests than many European 
manufacturers. While the French, Italian and Spanish producers 
argued that all Japanese vehicles, regardless of where they are 
made, must be the basis of overall restraint, Rover did not wish 
to see British-made Japanese cars counted towards a European-wide 
quota since this would have led to a backlog of Japanese cars in 
Great Britain. 


Second, Rover continued to rely on its national channels of 
influence because the British government and Rover had the same 
position on issues such as Japanese transplants and emissions 
regulations and the British government was very active in trying 
to influence EC policy in these areas. On the Japanese transplant 
issue, for example, one British government official noted that 
his government constantly made the point to the Commission that 
Japanese cars produced in Britain should not be counted toward 
any European wide quota since this would dampen Japanese 
investment in Europe. Even though the British did not get much 
publicity for their position, he suggested that they took a very 
tough stand. 


How much should we bang the table? Should we match 
[Edith] Cresson? We think it is more effective to work 
behind the scenes and try to persuade them with a 
moderate position ... We've been writing fairly firm 
letters to [EC Commissioner Frans] Andriessen. We are 
not hiding the fact that we are getting tougher. 

But we don't get the same publicity for our firm 
stances as the French because we work more quietly. 77 


The British government also worked to build alliances with German 
and Dutch government officials on the transplant issue. 


Third, Rover pursued a more national strategy because it 
does not carry as much weight on the European level as the other, 
larger automobile firms such as Volkswagen, Fiat, Renault, 
Peugeot and Ford of Europe. However, on the national level, it 
is one of Britain's largest voices. Indeed, company officials 
said they have _influence on the national level because they are a 
large company. 


77Interview, July 2, 1991. 


78tnterview, July 23, 1991. This corroborates Grant and 
Marsh's observation that large firms in Great Britain tend to 
enjoy more direct contacts with government, have more access at 
the senior level, and, especially on details of policy, can be 
extremely influential. See Wyn Grant and David Marsh, The 
Confederation of British Industry, (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1977), especially pp. 129-131. 
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Thus, Rover undertook no new political strategies in 
response to the single market initiative because the firm did 
not see the single market as having an immediate impact on its 
operations and because it already made economic adjustments to 
make itself more competitive. On specific issues like Japanese 
trade policy and emissions control where it does have specific 
concerns, it continued to work through its national trade 
association and national government officials. This is because 
of its economic position vis a vis other European firms (it is 
smaller and is partly Japanese-owned), which make it more 
difficult to work either unilaterally or collectively on the 
European level. In addition, the national government has worked 
actively behind the scenes to push an agenda similar to Rover's. 


Ford of Europe 


Ford of Europe differs from both German and British 
companies in that it is an American subsidiary. However, it 
considers itself a European company. Ford has been in Europe 
since the early 1900s when it opened an auto assembly plant at 
Trafford Park near Manchester, England. In 1931, it opened a 
manufacturing plant in Dagenham, England. Ford's European 
headquarters is located in Britain at Brentwood. Since 1987, 
Ford owns 75% of Aston Martin, a small British company, and in 
1989, it bought Jaguar. 


Ford has been among the most politically active of the firms 
in the EC. Indeed, one Ford official said, the tendency of 
company officials is to "fight all battles on their own," 
although this is not always effective.’2 Ford has had a Brussels 
office for many years. At its largest, the Brussels office was 
eight people; it now has three. Already in the mid-1980s, when 
the Commission was discussing the single market initiative, Ford 
was actively pushing for completion of the single market. Ford 
developed a program called "Building a More Competitive Europe," 
a 12-page report which outlined the action required by the EC and 
national governments to make the environment more amenable to 
European competition, and which it distributed to top level EC 
officials. As one Ford official explained, 


In 1985-86, lobbying was very important because it was a 
formative stage. We spent many manhours. We shared many 
things with the industry association and we tried to get 
people to think more positively. It was a calling card for 
us 
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Ford also set up a 1992 task force, shortly after the passage of 
the Single European Act, to study the effects of the Single 
Market on its operations. The task force reported its findings 
to the management in December 1988 and the firm has sought to 
make economic adjustments in response to those findings. As the 
EC began dealing with specific issues like emissions and Japanese 
trade policy, Ford played a very active role in lobbying in 
Brussels. 


Ford's lobbying activity stems from the company's strong 
interest in seeing the single market completed. It views itself 
as a European company rather than a national company because it 
produces and sells cars in several EC markets. Moreover, Ford 
officials believed that how the EC resolved specific issues, like 
Japanese trade policy issue, could have a signficant economic 
impact on the firm. In the U.S., Japanese imports already count 
for about 20% of the market and Japanese owned transplants close 
to another 10%. Ford saw its market share in the U.S. shrink 
substantially as a result of Japanese competition. Ford, 
therefore, not only advocated a transition period for European 
automakers, but was sympathetic to tying opening of the national 
EC markets to the further opening of the Japanese market. It 
believed that the EC should not unliaterally give up national 
restraints but should use them as a bargaining chip with the 
Japanse. As one Ford official said, "If Europe wants to get rid 
of frontiers, the only beneficiaries will be the Japanese ... The 
EC will be a prize for the Japanese." 


Company officials also feared that with the influx of 
Japanese automobile firms, there would also be an influx of 
Japanese suppliers. Ford did not want to lose its European 
supply base, which some officials believed could not compete with 
Japanese suppliers. Said one Ford official, "As far as we are 
concerned, European technology is worth preserving. We welcome 
competition but we don't want the politicans throwing everything 
away."82 Ford was also concerned about emissions standards since 
it had devoted much research and money in lean burn technology. 
Thus, specific policies that would lead to the completion of that 
market, were viewed by officials as having significant economic 
impact on the company. 


Ford's choice of a unilateral strategy on the European level 
to influence EC policy proposals can be accounted for by several 
factors. The most important is that Ford was not a member of the 
CCMC. Because it was not represented directly through the 
automobile manufacturers' European association, it felt more 
compelled to work through its own corporate office in Brussels. 


8linterview, 24 April 1991. 
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Indeed, Commission officials would send notes about policy 
proposals to CCMC and to Ford and GM in the 1980s. With the 
creation of ACEA in April 1991, the need for a large corporate 
office in Brussels became less critical since the company now has 
direct representation in the new association. 


A second factor that accounts for Ford's strategy is that as 
an American subsidiary, Ford had different economic interests 
than those of its European counterparts. One example was the 
issue of state subsidies to automobile manufacturers. When the 
Commission focused on this issue in the late 1980s and early 
1990s, Ford did not use the industry association to lobby the 
Commission to eliminate state aids because many European firms 
depended on state aid. Instead, company officials built the 
issue into structured speeches and meetings with the 
Commissioners. 


A final factor that accounts for Ford's unilateral strategy 
in the European arena is the position of the British government. 
Ford officials said they felt they had a less receptive audience 
in the national arena because American companies like Ford and GM 
were seen are partly responsible for the British trade deficit, 
Since they exported cars from Germany to Great Britain. 

Moreover, one company official said that the British government 
would not listen to arguments on restricting Japanese transplants 
since the British government wished to encourage Japanese 
investment in Great Britain. He noted, "The British government, 
with the transplant issue, is immovable ...There is no point in 
bashing your head against a brick wal1."84 


Thus, Ford felt compelled, even before the single market 
initiative, to pursue a unilateral strategy on the European 
level. With the reorganization of the European trade 
association, they had a more effective voice in Europe and could 
rely on a smaller European office. At the same time, they 
continued to be active politically as a firm on the European 
level, particularly on issues such as Japanese tranplants and 
state subsidies, because their economic interests diverge on 
several issues from other European automakers and because they 
believed that they would not be effective on the national level. 


In general, the responses of British and German automobile 
manufacturers to the single market reflected a pattern of 
continuity rather than change until the late 1980s because 
automobile manufacturers did not perceive the single market as 
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having an immediate impact on the industry. Therefore, there was 
no need to engage in any new political strategies. However, in 
the late 1980s. and early 1990s, as the EC began to deal with 
specific automobile-related issues, there were changes both in 
the perceptions and strategies of some firms. In Germany, 
Daimler-Benz chose to open its own lobbying and public relations 
office in Brussels; BMW continued to pursue traditional lobbying 
channels, but later opened its own office in Brussels; and VW 
officials created transnational alliances on the issue of 
Japanese trade policy and lobby the Commission directly. In 
Great Britain, on the other hand, Rolls-Royce and Rover continued 
to lobby primarily on the national level to influence EC policy, 
while Ford of Europe, which traditionally played a more active 
and direct role in Brussels, continued to do so. 


These differing political responses from automobile firms to 
the single market suggest that we should not limit our studies to 
trade associations or sectors. While trade associations 
certainly account for a great deal of political activity of 
business, firms are important political actors in their own 
right. Moreover, within trade associations, firms may disagree 
about policy, with the result that an association takes a watered 
down position on legislation or no position at all. Individual 
firms may then choose to lobby directly and government officials 
may turn to firms in order to get information on the impact of 


legislation on business. Concentrating solely on the activities 
of trade associations or sectors misses this dynamic. 


These case studies also suggest that focusing on national 
differences alone cannot account for variations in lobbying 
activity and lobbying patterns. Even within the same national 
sector, firms took different positions on EC policies and pursued 
different political strategies. Economic factors, such as the 
competitiveness of firms, and their ability to make market 
adjustments, as well as their economic position relative to other 
firms, are critical in explaining such differences. 


Conclusion 


This study raises several important issues with respect to 
the study of European economic integration and more generally the 
relationship between governments and business. First, it 
suggests that we need to determine when firm level studies are 
more appropriate and when sector or trade association studies are 
more appropriate. While the case studies outlined above suggest 
that firm level studies are important when there are a few large 
firms with divided economic interests in a sector, trade 
association studies may be more appropriate for sectors with 
large numbers of small and medium-sized firms, which are 
similarly affected by changes in market conditions. 


Second, this study contributes to the debate within the 
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European integration literature on the influence of interest 
groups on integration policy. It suggests that as integration 
efforts proceed, the major actors on the EC level may not just be 
transnational organizations which push for further integration. 
Instead, as integration proceeds, there is likely to be increased 
activity by individual firms and national associations on the 
European level because European or national trade association 
representatives may not be able to agree on specific EC policy 
proposals. 


Third, this study suggests that political activity of firms 
will continue in both Brussels and member states. Some firms 
will continue to lobby primarily at the national level, while 
others focus on the transnational level. But the lobbying that 
occurs at the European level may affect the strategies that other 
firms pursue as indicated by BMW's decision to free ride on the 
direct lobbying efforts of Daimler-Benz in the late 1980s and the 
effect of the reorganization of the European trade association on 
firms' political strategies. This reinforces the view that 
firms, trade associations, and government officials are involved 
in a dual level or nested game, in which actions at one level 
affect strategies at another level. 


In addition, the study suggests that firms may have to 
undertake different political strategies in the European and 
national arenas. For example, on the national level, German 
companies tend to work through their trade associations on 
industry level issues and are used to being consulted by 
government officials on policy initiatives. There are official 
hearings on policy proposals and all interests that are affected 
by the legislation are consulted. In Brussels, there is little 
that is official, although consultation often occurs. It 
depends, according to one lobbyist, more on the good will of the 
directorate general. 86 At the same time, there may be more room 
for influence in Brussels. As one lobbyist explained, "In Bonn 
there are seldom large new steps taken. In Brussels, they often 
create something out of nothing."87 In order to effectively 
influence EC policy, firms may have to learn new ways of 


85For a discussion of dual level games, see George 
Tsebelis, Nested Games: Rational Choice in Comparative Politics. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1990; and Robert 
Putnam, "Diplomacy and Domestic Politics: The Logic of Two Level 
Games," International Organization 43 (Summer 1988): 427-460. 
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lobbying. They will have to rely more on their own initiative 
and cultivate EC contacts. Such differences between the EC and 
the national level highlight the need to study the political 
activities of firms in both arenas. 


Finally, this research provides us with clues about how new 
patterns of lobbying evolve and develop. It helps us to 
understand the basic decisions that lead firms to engage in new 
political strategies such as setting up new lobbying offices or 
building transnational alliances. The next question will be how 
and why these new patterns of lobbying become institutionalized 
and what effect they actually have on EC integration policy. 
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This paper examines how Whitehall stacks up next to its reputation 
for policy coherence and cohesion. The closer we look the more 
Whitehall’s standing appears somewhat putative. True collective 
decision making developed only very gradually in the UK. It 
probably reached its height in the 1950s and 1960s. Prime ministers 
have compensated for the weakening of collective government by 
adding to the coordinative apparatus at the center. Heath’s 
creation of the Central Policy Review Staff fit within this 
pattern--although CPRS divided its loyalty between prime ministers 
and general service to cabinets. Thatcher’s abolition of CPRS and 
enhancement of the No. 10 Policy Unit institutionalized 
primeministerial latitude in imposing coherence and consistency 
from above. 


Major’s policy unit has operated less imperially than 
Thatcher’s. However, other dimensions of the Thatcher legacy have 
remained. Thus, Whitehall functions in a significantly less 
consultative manner than it did before Thatcher. Major has found it 
difficult to resuscitate cabinet dynamics, the public service only 
very slowly will recover from eleven years of command leadership 
which stifled even constructive criticism, Treasury has positioned 
itself as the linchpin for all that happens in Whitehall, and Next 
Steps (a program which has placed close to half the civil service 
once removed from ministers) has reenshrined the principal that 
true mandarins need not get their hands dirty. 
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The coherence and consistency of policy making encompasses a 
phenomenally diverse and complex range of issues. Campbell and 
Szablowski defined five general functions associated with 
coordination and control across departments and policy sectors 
(1979). These include: (1) development and adaption of the 
strategic plans of a government/administration and the formulation 
of substantive policies which adhere to these; (2) development and 
integration of economic and fiscal policies; (3) allocation of 
budgets and developing policies associated with the management of 
governmental resources; (4) selection and management of senior 
public service personal; and (5) the conduct of relations between 
the national government and states/provinces. 


Not all of these functions merit equal attention. In fact, 
some ebb and flow in their importance or simply do not pertain 
within a political system. The highly planning-oriented governments 
of the 1960s and early 1970s focused quite naturally on strategic 
goals and took pains to assure that substantive policy decisions 
comported with these (Campbell 1983). Even in these salad days, 
however, coherence and consistency captured the attention of heads 
of government and their cabinets much more readily in the early 
part of administrations. The closer governments got to the end of 
their mandate, the more they would make decisions according to ad 
hoc criteria corresponding to efforts to enhance electoral appeal. 
The neo-liberal governments of the 1980s tended to employ top-down 
discipline in efforts toward coordination (Aucoin 1988). Thus, they 
typically canvassed narrower spectra of options than the earlier 
expansive governments. Still, these governments would descend to 
improvisation once electoral exigencies bore down on them. 


We can make similar observations about shifts in the emphasis 
of the other functions listed above. The 1980s saw a succession of 
regimes which characteristically stressed the importance of 
macroeconomic policy (Keegan 1984; Roberts 1984). This approach 
responded in part to the rather harsh economic conditions which 
prevailed through most of the decade. We should keep in mind that 
the public mood entered into the equation. The publics of the fiv 
countries covered in this chapter and chapter 6--respectively, the 
US, Canada, New Zealand and Australia, and the UK--all sent strong 
Signals that they had enough with expansive government. Thus, 
macroeconomic policies which set the stage for tight fiscal 
frameworks seemingly fit the adverse economic conditions and the 
public mood (Rose and Peters 1978). 


Within this setting, the actual allocation of resources became 
automatized in several of our systems. That is, rules and 
procedures began to greatly constrict the opportunities and forums 
for appeals and special pleading (Niskanen 1973a; 1973b). The 
formerly collective dimensions to the process began to atrophy. 
Political executives began to turn a deaf ear to agencies 
responsible for management reform, especially if these took a shop- 
steward approach to public service (Lee 1981). Instead, they went 
to agents of change who would promote efforts to make government 
function more like private sector organizations. It did not matter 
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whether these people came from the outside or simply represented 
the elements of the permanent bureaucracy anxious to further 
establishment of a different type of managerial culture. 


Some might view senior personnel policy as a subset of 
management policy. However, it potentially can work profound 
effects upon the entire thrust of the public service culture. The 
1980s have generally produced a diminution of the role of permanent 
Civil servants in determining the selection and career management 
of their cadre. In the US, the chasm has deepened between 
appointees and permanent civil servants (Levine 1988). Officials at 
the point where the rubber hits the ground--five or six rungs down 
agency hierarchies--increasingly come from outside or are careerist 
who have earned sufficient trust from the political leadership that 
they probably would not survive a change of administration. The 
Westminster systems all have resorted to a greater number of 
political appointments as a means by which prime ministers and 
cabinet members can gain greater control over the bureaucracy 
(Weller 1991). However, these officials rarely work in line 


positions. 


Campbell and Szablowski’s inclusion of federal- 
state/provincial relations as a core function in achieving 
coherence and consistency derived from the centrality of this 
activity within the context of Canadian federalism. Still the role 
receives some attention in the other systems. The UK variant 
obviously confines itself to relations between the national 
government and local authorities--which have become more intensely 
centrifugal as a result of Mrs. Thatcher’s success at curtailing 
the authority of the latter (Jones 1988). A similar pattern 
emerged in New Zealand--also a unitary system. 


Along the lines followed in reference to budgeting, the other 
central governments generally have tried to automatize relations 
with states/provinces. This has meant that they have attempted to 
disentangle themselves from matters of programmatic detail and to 
impose clear limits to their fiscal obligations. Less fine-tuning 
and the greater use of aggregate devices such as block grants have 
placed less of a premium on institutional apparati for federal- 
state/provincial relations. Only Canada’s federal-provincial 
machinery has escaped this trend (Bakvis 1991). Significantly, 
Australia has undergone over the past few years mounting pressure 
for more routinized consultation between the Commonwealth 
Government and the states. 


We would not expect each of these functions to receive 
separate embodiment in distinct bureaucratic agencies. However, the 
degree of differentiation reached an apogee in the late 1970s. 
Canada went further than any of our countries with fully eight 
central agencies: an predominately appointive Prime Minister’s 
Office which functioned as the political agent of the prime 
minister; and, seven career-staffed operations--the Privy Council 


Office which functioned as the cabinet secretariat and the key 
policy coordination agency; the Federal-Provincial Relations 
Office; the Finance Department--which took the lead on macro- 
economic policy, the fiscal framework and advice on micro-economic 
issues; the Treasury Board Secretariat--the principal custodian of 
the budget process and promoter of management reform; the Office of 
the Comptroller General--an agency designed for promotion of 
effectiveness auditing; the Ministry of State for Economic 
Development--which advised ministers on budgetary issues concerned 
with economic programs; and the Ministry of State for Social 
Development--which similarly advised ministers in connection with 
social programs. None of the other systems came close to this 
degree of differentiation. All of the systems--even Canada--have 
during the 1980s eliminated central agencies and/or concentrated 
functions in one or two at the expense of others. 


Some general patterns have emerged which suggest the type of 
thing that we would identify to visitors from Mars as essential 
elements of a central agency community. The head of government 
needs a personal staff and this will largely or exclusively consist 
of political appointees. S/he and cabinet require a secretariat 
which will support the process whereby the administration devises 
its strategy and attempts to make decisions which accord with this. 
The government will want to be able to call upon an economics 
policy powerhouse which brigades in one place those advising it on 
the state of and prospects for the economy and the key derivative 
policies associated with managing the economy. However, we 
Earthlings--at least the Anglo-American renditions--would not be 
able to agree upon whether we need a separate agency to oversee the 
budget process. Few would urge upon our guests a separate agency 
for management policy. No one would argue for a separate agency to 
do senior personnel. However, many would point up the pitfalls of 
not having the functions firmly established within one of the 
central agencies with true clout. Only Canadians would advise in 
favor of a Federal-Provincial Relations Office. However, they would 
recognize that this owes to the fact that a fragmented society 
requires special institutions just to keep itself glued together. 


The nature of the central agency system appropriate to a given 
administration in a specific country at a particular time will vary 
greatly (Campbell 1988). All the best intentions in the world will 
not dispel the clear limitations in the US system to coherence and 
consistency. All presidents--even those fortunate enough to belong 
to parties which control both houses of Congress--face daily the 
realities of the separation of powers. Some scholars have come to 
identify circumstances in which different parties control Congress 
and the presidency as "divided government." However, a strong 
school of thought has emerged whereby comity between the two 
branches of government has become acknowledge as exceptional even 
when both are controlled by the same party (Burns 1963). The 
system, thus, places clear limits on the art of the possible for 
administrations seeking integrative policies. 
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The US executive branch comes across as extremely fragmented 
in comparison to other executive-bureaucratic complexes. This might 
strike some as ironic due to the monocratic status of the 
president. He labors under no tradition of collective 
responsibility. Indeed, those who exercise the authority of the 
administration do so in the president’s name. Cabinet does not act 
aS an executive agent (Fenno 1959). 


This greatly limits the potential benefits of cabinet dynamics 
toward improvement of greater coherence and consistency. Since so 
much of what the executive branch does requires the president’s 
formal approval the circuits to the Oval Office easily become 
grossly overloaded (Hess 1988). Since so much discretionary 
authority rests in one person, Congress takes every opportunity to 
define narrowly how agencies must respond to specific 
circumstances. This multiplies exponentially the pleas to the 
president to intervene in response to special pleading, or to seek 
corrective legislation or regulations. 


Finally, the US lacks the ameliorative effect of a unified 
civil service system (Heclo 1977). Departments employ widely 
different means of recruiting and training their personnel. Career 
officials move from unit to unit within agencies relatively 
infrequently, much less transfer from department to department. 


They often develop narrow foci in highly specialized policy fields. 
Their networks will include congressional staffers, scholars, 
members of think tanks, lobbyists and public interest organization 
representatives as much as fellow civil servants. All presidents 
encounter difficulty with their appointees going native--that is, 
succumbing to the insularity of their departments. They also 
frequently experience frustration with attempts to break down "iron 
triangles"--the often incestuous relations between officials, 
congressional staffers and members of policy networks outside of 
government (Aberbach, Putnam and Rockman 1986, 94-100). 


Setting aside the obvious conditions which impinge upon the US 
system, we find that heads of government and their cabinets face a 
host of circumstances which will counsel one or other approach to 
the task of achieving coherence and consistency (Campbell and 
Wyszomirski 1991). First among these involves a shrewd judgment on 
the part of the leader about what type of advisory system they and 
their cabinet colleagues can sustain. Even if it always presented 
itself as the optimal approach to governance, a quest for 
comprehensive rationality in an administration’s decisions does not 
fit every leader. Leaders such as Franklin D. Roosevelt, John F. 
Kennedy and Pierre Elliott Trudeau brought two advantages to their 
jobs which allowed them to maintain exceptional coherence and 
consistency. All three benefited from outstanding intellectual 
acuity. Further, they each proved immensely successful at 
attracting first rate minds into their administrations. All three 
men thrived on countervailing advice. They each devised advisory 
systems which fed their insatiable appetite for policy options and 
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coordination. 


Very few leaders can aspire to this level of performance. And, 
they should lower their sights accordingly. Most leaders will find 
it highly profitable to narrow the issues upon which they focus to 
those whose successful resolution will fulfill the expectations of 
the electorate and respond to circumstances which demand the 
attention of the head of government in order to be resolved. 
Elaborate and expansive central agency systems will not serve this 
more modest agenda well. Intense cabinet consultation within the 
framework of limited aspirations will lend itself to time serving 
and the spinning of wheels. 


Finally, heads of government in all five systems have 
struggled through the 1980s and into the 1990s with the limiting 
conditions of public disaffection with governance and the 
associated fiscal constraints. We have to ask whether even a 
Roosevelt, Kennedy or Trudeau would operate as they did if they had 
come to power in this age. They probably would not. The times have 
greatly constricted the parameters within which leaders can achieve 
coherence and consistency. The current age calls upon a very 
different creativity--the ability to do less well with ever- 
shrinking resources (Rockman 1991, 4-11). The age of deciding what 
more to do with ever-expanding resources has long passed. In fact, 


Trudeau lived--not too successfully--through this very transition. 


The rest of this chapter will look more closely at how Anglo- 
American systems other than Britain have grappled with the decline 
of coherence and consistency in policy-making. This will set the 
stage for a detailed examination of the erosion of the two--both as 
objectives and empirical realities--in the UK variant of cabinet 
government. The UK system operates under substantially more 
favorable conditions for coherence and consistency than does the 
US. No system can produce more harmony than the society upon which 
it is based can sustain. Thus, it is questionable whether efforts 
to maintain the level of cohesion found in the UK would succeed in 
the US. The UK is a unitary political system with relative societal 
homogeneity. Further, Britons share different views of governance 
from those which have prevailed in the US. The separation of powers 
and the federal system reinforce the conscious American preference 
for structures which err on the side of individual and local 
rights. We hear much these days about the dysfunctions of "divided 
government" in the US. However, it is extremely doubtful that 
Americans would take their governance any other way. 


Even among the other Anglo-American systems--all of which have 
parliamentary government, the British system normally reveals 
itself as more capable of cohesiveness than either Canada or 
Australia. We can say this not only because these two systems are 
federal. As well, they have tended to be more experimental than the 
British system. This has included a willingness to adapt certain 
features of American governance to their systems. 


The Elements of the Legacy 

The British cabinet meets every week. It also divides into a 
complicated array of standing and ad hoc committees. Indeed, Mrs. 
Thatcher--who always took a dim view of the committee system-- 
performed wonders in reducing the number of standing committees to 
the lower 30s and keeping ad hoc groups to around 120 (Hennessy 
1986, 2, 101). Until Summer 1992, the committee structure and 
membership remained closely guarded secrets--on the grounds that 
the matter of how cabinet divided its labor should remain a private 
matter to members of the government and their officials. 
Nonetheless, well-placed observers proved fairly resourceful in 
piecing together the structure. Most of it followed pretty obvious 
lines. These normally included committees involved with planning 
for legislative sessions and management of parliamentary affairs, 
economic strategy, overseas and defense policy, relations with the 
European Economic Community, home and social affairs, and security 
and intelligence. Under these broad headings, different clusters of 
sub-committees would congeal in more sharply defined fields. 


The secrecy of the system perhaps contributed to its 
relatively byzantine web of sub-committees and ad hoc groups. 
However, the fact that even Mrs. Thatcher found it difficult to 
streamline the structure should alert us to the difficulty of 
trimming branches here and there--even if the accretion of new 
bodies becomes mildly embarrassing under the new light of public 
scrutiny. When we add to the 20 or so cabinet secretaries--who head 
portfolios--the 30 or _ so ministers of state--who shoulder 
responsibility for chunks of departments, we see that some 50 
ministers will be looking at a given moment for significant forums 
in which to press their policy views. Normally, only cabinet 
secretaries go to meetings of the full cabinet and core cabinet 
committees. Thus, the system of sub-committee and ad-hoc groups 
helps provide an outlet for ministers of state. 


For the most part, the British cabinet has handled well the 
immediate issues on its plate. And, it keeps in reasonably good 
focus how its various decisions relate to one another. Some notable 
lapses have occurred. For instance, the Franks Commission report 
concluded that the overseas and defense apparatus of cabinet had 
failed to monitor adequately the early signs that Argentina would 
invade the Falkland Islands. As well, some issues have posed such 
wrenching conflicts that cabinet has not been able to resolve them 
without major rifts. This certainly pertained in the Westland 
affair during the latter part of 1985 and early 1986 which saw two 
ministers resign over whether European or American interests would 
receive the green light to rescue Britain’s only surviving 
helicopter manufacturing firm. And, the cabinet conflicts over 
British membership in the European Monetary System--which date back 
to the late 70s--still appear far from final resolution. 


The issue of longer-range strategic planning gives us one area 
in which the British cabinet has not operated especially well. A 
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multiplicity of factors present themselves as reasons for this 
deficiency. First, political executives in advanced democracies 
generally tend to focus on the short and middle term at the expense 
of the long-range. This trait usually becomes more pronounced as an 
administration begins to suffer the political drag of backlash from 
its actions and moves toward avoidance of risky initiatives which-- 
whatever their potential merits--might prove difficult to sell to 
an increasingly skeptical electorate. 


Second, British ministries--collectively and individually-- 
receive a relatively disproportionate share of their policy advice 
from career officials. The longer-range perspective of this cadre 
fits reasonably the "think of Britain" mode. It tends to couch 
advice in terms of ultimate national interest--in so far as this is 
accessible. However, its calculations often reveal an aversion to 
risk. In the words of a Treasury official interviewed in 1978 in 
reference to economic policy: 


You have to have a view of what the British economy can stand. 
Ministers left to themselves would do things which would not 
be consistent with the proper management of the economy 
(Campbell 1983, 130). 


Further, preservation of the power position of the standing 


bureaucracy frequently enters into the equation. Thus, a "Yes, 
Minister" syndrome appears whereby officials tell their political 
bosses what they want to hear and work feverishly behind their 
backs to neutralize the impact of their decisions. 


UK prime ministers and cabinets have employed several 
techniques in efforts to dislodge deliberations from an impasse 
between political foresight and conventual wisdom. They have rarely 
adopted the approach of Canada’s cabinet in which a standing 
Priorities and Planning Committee attempts to devise for each new 
mandate a detailed strategy for the length of the government which 
it then tries to adjust annually according to new exigencies. This 
would usually exceed the ken for planning of the British executive- 
bureaucratic culture. However, more modest attempts have born some 
fruit. 


Heath took his cabinet off on retreats every six months to 
assess the degree to which it had kept its overarching strategic 
goals in focus. Ultimately, events overtook the process but it did 
yield tangible benefits in the first two years of the 
administration. Mrs. Thatcher preferred to work with ginger groups 
of cabinet secretaries which would track the progress of a core 
conviction of the government. Such groups operated behind the 
government’s early efforts to impose tight monetary discipline and 
later initiatives in such fields as privatization and educational 
reform. Since the approach relied very much on inner groups of 
"dry" ministers, it contributed to the accumulation of resentments 
over Mrs. Thatcher’s selective engagement of cabinet government. 
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The Cabinet Office has served as the core agency supporting 
ministers in their deliberations. Its organization has broadly 
reflected the structure of the cabinet committee system with deputy 
secretaries responsible for the key ministerial groups and under 
and assistant secretaries supporting more specialized committees. 
Its top professionals serve largely on the basis of secondment from 
other departments. Selection of these officials usual shows a bias 
toward individuals with experience in the Treasury. If individuals 
work in parts of the Cabinet Office concerned with macroeconomic 
policy or Europe then they are likely Treasury-based officials with 
little or no experience in line departments. If they work in "home" 
or overseas and defense policy, they would normally have been 
"starred" as potential permanent secretaries--which means that they 
had passed through the Treasury at some point in their career. 


The Cabinet Office normally does an excellent job as a 
secretariat. It keeps the paper flowing, ringmasters meetings, 
gives early warning of conflicts between departments, works to give 
dissenters a sense that the process has taken their views into 
account and circulates the results of cabinet meetings throughout 
Whitehall. It did, however, experience some frustration under Mrs. 
Thatcher due to her preference for bilateral discussions with 
ministers and recourse to ad hoc groups which often excluded 
players whom she had given up on. The Cabinet Office has, 
nonetheless, lacked an ability to canvass alternate viewpoints. 
This does not mean that it has not promoted views--its officials 
normally share the ethos of Treasury, namely, "We know what is best 
because we are bright." It simply is to say that we cannot expect 
from Cabinet Office much of an aptitude for going beyond the 
received wisdom which prevails in the upper strata of Whitehall. 


Officials in the Cabinet Office have proven quick to 
differentiate between themselves and those working in a "Department 
of the Prime Minister" such as Australia’s Department of the Prime 
Minister and Cabinet. However, the distinction often works out as 
one of semantics. We see this in the words of one secretary to the 
cabinet: 


In this country...we haven’t got a prime minister’s 
department. In theory, the Cabinet Office serves all 
ministers; in practice, it serves the prime minister a good 
deal more than anyone else...He has, at No. 10, very efficient 
private secretaries...But, they, when they want advice, almost 
always look here. I mean I don’t want to pretend we are a 
prime minister’s department under another name...But we are 
the department that services him (Campbell 1983, 58). 


Lower down in the Cabinet Office, one finds that officials wrestle 
with the potential conflict between the requirement that they 
remain neutral brokers and the pressures to resolve issues. In the 
words of one respondent: 
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...-one of the things I think we are very emphatic on is that 
the Cabinet Office doesn’t and oughtn’t sort of develop its 
own policies.... But, there very often is a role for us to do, 
knocking departmental heads together (Campbell 1983, 56). 


Several officials stressed the fact that situations arise in 
which the Cabinet Office has to take charge of a process due to an 
impasse between departments. Under such circumstances, it might 
step out of its purely facilitative role. As one respondent said: 
"(In interdepartmental committees]...generally, the rule is that 
Cabinet Office must not speak unless they provide the chairman, 
then they do practically all the speaking!" (Campbell 1983, 58). 
Sometimes, the Cabinet Office even can choose to work in stealth-- 
excluding departments which might present obstacles to resolution 
of an issue. One official reflected upon one such situation where 
he and his colleagues had decided to leave a department out of 
consultations notwithstanding its natural interest in the matter: 


I have been feeling that they have a role here. But, the 
trouble is at the moment that we’re doing things that I’m sure 
they wouldn’t approve of and so we don’t consult them 
(Campbell 1983, 57). 


The further we got into the Thatcher government, the more 
respondents indicated to us that the Cabinet Office had receded to 
a more traditional role focused on keeping cabinet business running 
smoothly. As one Cabinet Office respondent put it: "I have failed 
if cabinet is unable to reach a decision on an issue or if an issue 
that should have reached cabinet never makes it" (R113, 15). 
Relatedly, the Thatcher doctrine on cabinet government held that 
ministers should focus more on their own departments and less on 
the business of others. 


One respondent--working in the European secretariat--believed 
that many coordinative functions resided now within operational 
departments (R54, 2-5). For instance, he considered the Foreign 
Office to own the lead for oversight regarding policy and internal 
consistency, the Department of Trade and Industry for the single 
market process and Treasury for financing reviews. Here his unit 
had become more a consultancy for departments not schooled in the 
European machinery: 


Some departments, such as the Home Office or Employment, are 
becoming more interested in learning about the Brussels 
process than previously. For example, the Home Office is 
involved because of problems regarding the abolition of 
frontiers...The Department of Employment is interested because 
of debate about the social dimension of the community--a 
question of social security and labor legislation (R54, 6). 


Some of our respondents believed that the Cabinet Office under 
Thatcher did on occasion yielded to the inevitable temptation to 
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get caught between neutral brokerage and individual advocacy. As a 
former member of the No. 10 policy unit put it: 


The Cabinet Office could be mischievous. I was very 
conservative with regard the Cabinet Office. They were the 
mechanics, the engine room, not up on the bridge...Sometimes, 
even inside the Cabinet Office, strong policy views developed. 
And, their stuff would try to do a policy unit type job. And, 
sometimes, they became disingenuous. I remember on one 
occasion, one senior Cabinet Office official (now even more 
senior) writing an anti-Treasury brief to the PM and then 
going up to the Treasury minister after a meeting where 
Treasury was defeated and saying "I’m terribly sorry that you 
lost, we did all we could" (R111, 17). 


To varying degrees, prime ministers have sensed the extent to 
which the Cabinet Office might serve somewhat ambivalently and even 
launch on its own projects. They have attempted to compensate for 
the resulting deficit in the policy advice on tap. Heath sought a 
think tank composed of outsiders--it did not matter whether they 
brought partisan credentials, he simply wanted bright people not 
impregnated with Whitehall folk wisdom--who would help keep his 
government’s central goals in focus and facilitate the generation 
of new policy ideas as required. Negotiations between his 
transition people and Whitehall mandarins produced a Central Policy 
Review Staff. CPRS would advise cabinet generally as well as the 
prime minister, be located in the Cabinet Office and include a mix 
of seconded officials, rising corporate executives on loan from 
their firms and partisan policy professionals. 


The ambiguity of its function, institutional autonomy and 
makeup notwithstanding, prime ministers Heath, Wilson and Callaghan 
and their cabinets found creative ways to employ CPRS. There did 
develop a secular decline in impact the more it 
institutionalized its role and departed from its initial focus on 
the six-month strategic reviews punctuated by quick turnover of 
advice on issues of immediate interest to cabinet (Blackstone and 
Plowden 1988). The longer it operated the more difficult it found 
bringing cabinets to strategic issues and inserting its views on 
how matters before cabinet fit within this frame. It increasingly 
justified its existence by launching on protracted studies with no 
real time horizons--for instance, its exhaustive assessment of the 
effectiveness of the Foreign Office’s representation of British 
interests abroad which became an especially lethal cause of 
derision. One CPRS veteran underscored the degree to which that 
particular exercise gave early warning of growing confusion over 
its mission: 


It tied up a very large amount of skilled CPRS manpower which 
was needed for a variety of other jobs including social policy 
activities...on a body of work which couldn’t by any sense of 
the term be said to be related to strategic questions...It 


isn’t for the CPRS to go about measuring the telegram traffic. 
That’s a detailed nuts-and-bolts type of job (Campbell 1983, 
67). 


It becomes clear, thus, that CPRS might have encountered 
difficult times even if Thatcher had not become prime minister. 
However, the poor fit between Thatcher’s personalized style and 
efforts to keep CPRS quasi-detached sealed the latter’s fate. In 
the words of one respondent who worked in the CPRS at the time of 
its abolition: 


Everything tended to revolve around her attitude and approach 
to government. So, by definition, CPRS needed to focus on the 
PM, and make sure they were serving her. In my view, that is 
one of the reasons why we went wrong. Because CPRS had become 
too institutionalized and was not really responding to her 
requirements, in the way she was running her administration 
(R84, 2). 


CPRS thought it was servicing this need when it sponsored a 
major Whitehall examination of the funding of defense and social 
programs. Unfortunately for CPRS, word of the unpalatable options 
being mooted by departments leaked to the press. Even though it 
bore no responsibility for the leaks, Thatcher laid the blame for 
the resulting political embarrassment at the feet of CPRS. CPRS had 
moved to the wrong side of Thatcher’s ledger: 


[ taken out 
of context; because CPRS did not put forward a radical 
manifesto in the way that was portrayed. All it did, a 
legitimate exercise for a government agency, was to show where 
the profiles of public expenditure and tax were going...All 
CPRS maintained was that they would need to do radical things 
if they wanted to go that far. Doing those things was entirely 
for them to decide...It was all taken out of context and 
leaked inappropriately. It made us look as though we were 
naive, and the PM was embarking on a radical dismantling of 
the welfare state...being an extremely acute politician, that 
was something that she couldn’t put up with (R84, 3). 


Prime ministers have through this century chosen on occasion 
to bypass the formal Whitehall integrative process and use personal 
staffs or coteries in their efforts to assure that substantive 
policies comport with the central thrust of their strategic 
objectives. Of course, prime ministers must in fact have identified 
such goals in order for them to seek better mechanisms for setting 
the agenda, scheduling the introduction of initiatives and 
monitoring implementation. We can, however, go all the way back to 
David Lloyd George for an instance of a prime minister doing 
precisely this and then setting up a framework which would 
facilitate follow through (Turner 1980). Lloyd George wanted to win 
World War I and lay the groundwork for dealing with the post-war 
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period. He stretched constitutional convention to the limit by 
narrowing effective collective consultation to a small group of 
advisers who did not even head conventional governmental agencies. 
He further established a "garden suburb" of advisers from outside 
government. 


Prime ministers such as Lloyd George and Winston Churchill who 
find themselves facing a dire threat to the national security of 
Britain enjoy a great deal of latitude to insert structures which 
enable them to operate monocratically (Mackintosh 1977). Outside 
such crisis times, prime ministers who resort to such devices might 
prompt some to say that they have attempted to personalize the 
decision process. We have already seen that prime ministers can--as 
Mrs. Thatcher frequently did--narrow their consultation of cabinet 
to insure that they obtain legitimization from the core trustees of 
the government’s mandate and then seek ratification from the rest 
of cabinet. They also can resort to setting up advisory units which 
serve the prime minister and no one else. 


Heath’s transition people wanted to do this when they began 
their negotiations with the cabinet secretary and the head of the 
Civil service which ultimately led to the creation of the Central 
Policy Review Staff. When Wilson began his second run as prime 
minister in 1974 he created a Policy Unit within No. 10 Downing 
Street. But until that time, prime ministers relied on the career- 
staffed No. 10 private office to track down policy issues. In the 
private office, some five civil servants on secondment from other 
departments--as with the Cabinet Office, the Treasury normally 
plays mightily here--keep independent lines out to various corners 
of Whitehall so that No. 10 can find very quickly the origins and 
intensity of various departmental positions. The private office 
also can identify where logjams have occurred and--in the name of 
the prime minister--place the necessary sticks of dynamite to get 
follow-through. The proximity of these career civil servants to the 
prime minister--their rooms are closest to his, and to one another- 
-they fit into two small office--gives them an immense role as the 
eyes and ears of the prime minister. As one private office member 
in the early part of the Thatcher years noted: 


...someone has to tell the prime minister that this is what 
you have got, and suggest to her the sequence in which she 
should read these in order to make sense of them, to draw 
together the salient points that they are making--hopefully 
they are moving in some kind of direction--bring out points of 
conflict and so lead the prime minister to the point where she 
is able, without having herself to write an essay, to give 
specific directions as to what she wants done on the issues 
that are now before her (Campbell 1983, 52). 


In serving as the prime minister’s issues switchboard, the 
private office must maintain its credibility as an agent of neutral 
brokerage. Individuals within the office lose their bona fides in 
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Whitehall if they appear to have taken a role in the development of 
the prime minister’s priorities and pressed these as if they had 
become partisan operatives. The case of Charles Powell--a Foreign 
Office official who served in No. 10 under Mrs. Thatcher long 
beyond the usual three-year secondment--left Whitehall for this 
very reason when Mrs. Thatcher resigned. 


Following, thus, upon the model that Wilson introduced in 
1974, a vibrant Policy Unit can play two important roles. It can 
offer the prime minister a small group close by which can serve as 
a brain trust in the process of devising priorities and discerning 
the placement and timing of personal interventions in policy 
deliberations. Second, it can take the pressure off the private 
office to engage in advocacy and therefore help preserve its 
capacity for neutral brokerage. 


Still, policy units have not found their way easily. Some 
analysts have seen their emergence as an other sign of 
"primeministerialization"--making the central machinery too 
sensitive to the partisan exigencies of a government. In fact, 
policy units encounter great difficulty resisting subsumption into 
the ethos of the private office: 


We’re so secretive here...Outsiders when they come to No. 10 
are not secretive by nature, especially academics or 
journalists, or people who’ve operated in politics. The 
natural thing for them to do is to tell other people what 
they’re doing and discuss it. But you find that that’s not the 
way things are done here. If you tell one of your colleagues 
something you shouldn’t have, then you’re much less likely to 
be told something by one of the established civil servants 
next time...And it’s not only from the civil servants. It’s 
from the prime minister himself. Both prime ministers I’ve 
worked for had wanted things to be kept very, very secret 
(Campbell 1983, 53). 


Wilson’s Policy Unit--which continued on through the Callaghan 
government under the stewardship of Bernard Donoughue--performed 
relatively effectively. Its performance relied heavily upon 
Donoughue’s deftness at networking in Whitehall--he did 
exceptionally well at nurturing permanent secretaries--and the 
intellectual abilities of the unit’s members. Regarding the latter, 
Donoughue held up a rigorous standard: 


We must be of a stature intellectually and of an expertise 
that we can take on a departmental representative in a 
particular area. Our social policy person has to be as good as 
a senior person in the Department of Health and Social 
Security; our economist has to be as good, it so happens that 
he is better, as any senior person in the Treasury (Campbell 
1983, 68). 
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Mrs. Thatcher at first did not want to continue with the 
Policy Unit model--she believe that partisan advisers should 
largely function out of individual ministers’ offices. However, she 
saw the potential utility of a Policy Unit around the time that she 
abolished the Central Policy Review Staff (1983). From that point 
to the end of her government, the Policy Unit figured very 
substantially in virtually every policy initiative--especially 
those associated with privatization, deinstitutionalization of 
professions and educational reform. Under Major, the Policy Unit 
has carried on this tradition. However, its head--Sara Hogg, a 
former economics columnist with The Independent--chose to focus 
much of the unit’s work on economic policy. Thus, it has suffered 
the experience of guilt by association as the central elements of 
Major’s economic policies have unravelled. 


When we turn to the development and integration of economic 
policies, we find in Britain a much more homogenous structural 
apparatus than that found in the US. One department--HM Treasury-- 
controls all of the lead central agency units responsible for 
economic policy. Further, the chief economic adviser in the 
Treasury--with the rank of second permanent secretary--heads up the 
entire economics service of Whitehall. This takes in all officials 
occupying economics advisory positions in line departments as well 
as in the Treasury. The combined effect of these arrangements means 
that most integration of economic policies takes place in one 
agency--the Treasury. However, even if rh a requires the 
participation of other departments the respective economists will 
belong to a cadre managed by the Treasury. 


The Treasury did face threats to its monopoly of economic 
policymaking in the 1960s and 1970s. When he first became prime 
minister in 1964, Harold Wilson created a Department of Economic 
Affairs which was meant to provide alternate advice to that 
proffered by the Treasury on medium-term economic plans. The 
department disbanded in 1969. From 1964 to 1969, Treasury still 
controlled all the levers for running economic policy. And, unlike 
the Treasury, the new department did not claim ae special 
relationship with the prime minister. Still, the Wilson experiment 
had left Treasury with the strong view that it alone should proffer 
economic advice. In the words of one senior official there: 


I’m not terribly keen personally on setting up deliberately a 
countervailing force. That was part of the idea of the 
Department of Economic Affairs, creating tension and all that 
kind of thing. But it tends to waste an awful lot of time. If 
it’s institutionalized, sooner or later perhaps one or the 
other tends to win (Campbell 1983, 129). 


The 1970 creation of the Central Policy Review Staff--though 
focused on providing the prime minister and cabinet with 
independent advice--had implications for the Treasury. This was 
especially the case in issues concerning public expenditure where 
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the CPRS often weighed in with alternate views. 


Some Treasury officials will argue that the concentration of 
control over economic policymaking in one department derives from 
constitutional convention. Pointing to the fact that the prime 
minister is also formally titled First Lord of the Treasury, they 
will assert that defining the parameters of economic policy 
ultimately is a matter between the prime minister and the 
chancellor and not one for collective cabinet deliberations. In the 
words of one Cabinet Office official with a background in the 
Treasury: 


...the prime minister is the First Lord of the Treasury. Thus, 
Treasury is in some ways the prime minister’s 
department...There has always been a special relationship 
between the chancellor and the prime minister...The economic 
policy field does not require much organizational diversity 
because the chancellor makes the decisions on behalf of th 
prime minister (R113, pp. 11-12). 


Certainly, the secrecy which enshrouds the development of the 
annual budget--which sets out the fiscal framework within the wider 
context of economic projections and announces changes in taxation-- 
comports with this view. Similarly, the devising of monetary policy 


occurs in private discussions between the Treasury and the Bank of 
England which occasionally present issues that require the direct 
participation of the prime minister. 


There are exceptions to this emphasis on privacy. We will see 
when we consider expenditure budgeting that this has occurred in 
relatively collective formats depending on varying views of the 
proper involvement of cabinet in this activity. Further, cabinet 
committees have played significant roles in the process of 
legitimizing and implementing core elements of government’s 
economic strategies. Even under Thatcher, a group of ministers-- 
albeit selected on the basis of their commitment to monetarism-- 
would meet regularly to discuss the course of the government’s 
economic strategy. As well, cabinet committees came into play in 
pushing forward privatization. However, the award for "most active 
committee" probably goes to a group on pay--consisting of the 
chancellor and the secretaries for Prices and Consumer Protection, 
Employment and Industry--as it functioned under Callaghan. This 
committee met over 100 times in the final year of the Callaghan 
government and attempted to fine tune a host of industrial 
agreements so that they would fit within the government’s pay 
policy. 


Notwithstanding the structural concentration of economic 
policymaking in the Treasury, this does not mean that the process 
is devoid of conflict. It further does not imply that the Treasury 
always gives roughly the same emphasis to various segments of the 
economic policy apparatus. Significant rifts emerged in the 
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Treasury in the late 1970s between Keynesians--who had dominated 
the department since World War II--and an increasingly powerful 
group of monetarists. The fact that this ideological clash had 
resolved itself in favor of the monetarists by 1978 suggests that 
Mrs. Thatcher’s arrival as prime minister simply gave intense 
political backing to a transformation which had already taken place 
in the department. 


The combined effects of these developments meant that the 
department throughout the 1980s downplayed microeconomic policy and 
the units responsible for this. It worked from the assumption that- 
-given that it had gotten its macroeconomic policies right--the 
micro would fall into place. The decade saw a running down of the 
department’s resources assigned to tax policy and the monitoring of 
industries and public services. In the words of one Conservative 
insider, an explicit strategy functioned behind this emphasis: 


Monetary policy operates through affecting expectations...You 
do so when you have built up a series of conditioning 
channels. One can always think of it in terms of the Pavlovian 
process. In Germany, they’ve had strict monetary targets for 
some time. They always have had quite an effective system of 
communicating informally the implications of these to various 
sectors (Campbell 1983, 143). 


Although not as severe as in the US, the rise of monetarism in 
the Treasury has also ushered in a period in which forecasts 
appear--somewhat more than usually the case--sensitive to the 
ideological assumptions of their authors. By the mid-1980s, the 
Bank of England had in fact lost confidence in the integrity of 
Treasury forecasts. One senior Bank of England official lamented 
the degree to which Treasury forecasting had become subject to 
political spins: 


A problem has arisen between the head of the economics unit in 
the bank--John Fleming--and his opposite number at Treasury-- 
Terry Burns who is the second permanent secretary responsible 
for economic advice. Fleming--a former don from Cambridge--is 
a reconstructed Keynesian. The disagreements between the two 
emerge over the bank’s duty to present quarterly reports on 
the economy...the tension between the two emanates from the 
fact that governments and administrations put forecasts in the 
most favorable light possible (R108, 11). 


Certainly, observers generally attribute the dysfunctions of 
the "Lawson Boom" to Treasury projections in the run-up to the 1987 
election which seriously under estimated the danger of excessive 
reinflation (Keegan 1989). Analysts widely acknowledge that John 
Major’s absorption with reducing inflation to zero after the 1992 
election greatly exacerbated the conditions which led to Britain’s 
unceremonious departure from the EMS in September 1992. 
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The Treasury contains the key units of the UK government 
responsible for review of the expenditure budget. The actual 
budget process runs in a quasi-collective way. Ultimately, cabinet 
must agree to the expenditure budget. However, various structures 
decrease the extent to which it in fact deliberates over spending 
issues. To begin, the Treasury minister responsible for 
the budget--the chief secretary--may request that the budget 
implications of policy proposals be considered before cabinet 
committees decide whether they will recommend their adoption to the 
entire cabinet. As one official explained, this gives the chief 
secretary an enormous amount of leverage in any cabinet committee: 


The chief secretary is where the buck stops unless the 
minister wishes to take the issue to cabinet...the chief 
secretary cannot be overruled by the committee. The majority 
may want to go ahead. If he says no on expenditure 
grounds...even if he is the lone voice, it must go to cabinet. 
A committee cannot overrule the cabinet secretary...Only 
cabinet can do that (Campbell 1983, 183). 


In addition to this role, the Treasury also takes a strong 
lead in easing ministers toward consensus on the expenditure budget 
in its entirety. Here we find three types of processes. First, the 
annual Public Expenditure Survey sets the rules for the budget 
review. Notionally, the process includes a committee of principal 
finance officers (PESC) meeting with the top Treasury people 
responsible for the expenditure budget to discuss the likely levels 
of increases and the various exceptions which departments will want 
to request. Since Mrs. Thatcher, the committee has not actually met 
with any regularity. However, the rules are explained to principal 
finance officers and they have the opportunity to brief their 
ministers about these before they are embraced by the entire 
cabinet--normally sometime in July. 


After the announcement of the PES targets, the chief secretary 
begins a round of bilateral discussions with ministers seeking to 
reconcile differences. For much of the Thatcher years, a Star 
Chamber--headed by a prominent cabinet minister whose department 
was not a huge spender--would resolve any issues not agreed in the 
bilaterals. In 1992, John Major has resorted to a somewhat more 
formal committee which was chaired by the chancellor. Whatever the 
mix of machinery for resolving outstanding budget issues, cabinet 
itself rarely must tie up loose ends. It agrees the guidelines for 
the expenditure budget in July and leaves it the Treasury--aided if 
necessary by a committee of prominent ministers--to bring 
departments around to the agreed targets. 


Management policy has proven to be an area in which the 
Treasury has not consistently benefitted from the dominant role it 
enjoys in other sectors. When the Civil Servant Department (CSD) 
emerged in 1968 it became a strong advocate of management reform in 
Whitehall--including promotion of positive personnel management. To 
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be sure, its concept of public service management simply enshrined 
the principle that management is important. It did not embrace the 
nostrums such as those which prevail today about the necessity of 
the public service functioning more like private sector 
organizations. The permanent secretary of the CSD assumed from the 
permanent secretary of the Treasury the headship of the civil 
service. His department drew upon the leverage of a separate "sign 
off" on running costs--including management services and personnel- 
-in efforts to bring departments to reassessments of their 
management and personnel systems. Mrs. Thatcher abolished the CSD 
in 1981. Its head had provoked her wrath in disputing the salience 
of private sector management principles to the public service. And, 
she viewed the department’s efforts toward settlement of wage 
disputes as overly sympathetic to public service unions. 


Even without its problems with Mrs. Thatcher, the CSD was 
falling from grace in Whitehall. As a leader of the civil service 
unions put it, it lacked the leverage to deliver the concessions it 
purported to have gotten from unions for departments and vice 
versa. All parties increasingly viewed it as a nuisance: 


Our great criticism of the CSD is that they can’t make things 
happen. They can’t get their way with departments. Departments 
regard them as a nuisance. They have their own problems. They 
have their own work to do. They want the CSD there if, of 
course, there is a problem like a redundancy or something of 
that kind...So, the poor CSD is really in an impossible 
Situation...Every time it goes to the department they say, 
"Well you are just acting as a lapdog of the union"...We have 
come to the conclusion that under the circumstances we will 
have to negotiate much more directly with 
departments...especially the big ones which will not accept 
some kind of collective responsibility across the civil 
service for personnel management (Campbell 1983, 240). 


After CSD’s abolition, the Treasury immediately reabsorbed 
responsibility for pay policy and complementing. Here it applied 
cut-and-dried market criteria to pay issues. The concept of 
positive personnel management quickly became a thing of the past: 


The Government does not consider that the pay of 
Civilservants, or any other group, should be determined by the 
needs of the individual. In general terms, pay is a matter for 
the market place, and social needs are the province of the 
social security system (HM Treasury 1982). 


Over time, the Treasury involved itself increasingly in 
general management policy. However, since the demise of CSD, 
residual units operating in the Cabinet Office (the cabinet 
secretary is now head of the civil service) have played significant 
roles in the selection of senior personnel and the advocacy of 
management innovation. The Efficiency Unit--which has operated in 
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Number 10 under the direct guidance of the prime minister--has 
generated a succession of management innovations. These have 
included Rayner Scrutinies, the Financial Management Initiative, 
Next Steps and the Citizens’ Charter. All of theses initiatives 
have tried to introduce market conditions to public service. The 
operational units responsible for implementing these programs have 
functioned out of the Cabinet Office--although their success has 
depended heavily upon the backing of the Treasury, which has not 
always been forthcoming. Generally, the Treasury has been slow at 
imparting the discretion over budget lines and relaxing 
accountability procedures necessary for full implementation of 
managerialist initiatives. 


The selection and development of the senior cadre within 
Whitehall remains once removed from the Treasury. A unit within the 
Cabinet Office supports the cabinet secretary in his capacity as 
head of the civil service. Defining the boundaries of officials’ 
imparting of information to parliament and the public has absorbed 
a great deal of attention in this unit over the years. As well, it 
advises the cabinet secretary concerning candidates for advancement 
to the uppermost positions in Whitehall--those to permanent and 
deputy secretary. Mrs. Thatcher took an unusually active role in 
the assignment of these posts. Thus, the cabinet secretary would 
usually have to propose a terna of candidates to the prime minister 


whom she would normally want to interview before making a decision. 
Major has taken a less interventionist role in this sector of 
Whitehall management which--before Mrs. Thatcher--remained largely 
the preserve of the top mandarins. 


The Seeds of Decline? 

This section will assess the primeministerialization of cabinet 
government under Mrs. Thatcher. It will probe two ways in which the 
process took place. First, Thatcher personalized the complex of 
relations within No. 10 and between it and the Cabinet Office. This 
worked to the advantage of the policy unit. It, unlike the private 
office, the Cabinet Office and the ill-fated CPRS faced no 
obligations toward the appearance of neutral competence and or 
working for all of cabinet and not just the prime minister. Second, 
Thatcher--immersing herself in the role of First Lord of the 
Treasury--essentially made the Treasury her own department. 


Some might view this as a collapse of cabinet government. 
However, we have to ask how much this much vaunted British 
tradition had ever taken root. The period in the latter part of the 
19th century when party discipline operated much more loosely than 
it does now enabled ministers to establish themselves as virtual 
barons (Mackintosh 1977). Within this context, chancellors began to 
develop independent power bases and their department--no less 
powerful than it is now--played increasingly to their tune. David 
Lloyd George shortcircuited this system for a time when he took 
power mid-way through the WWI (Turner 1980). His approach 
functioned top-down. In fact, its effectiveness rested in no small 
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degree on that fact that it suspended broad cabinet consultation as 
a constitutional requirement. 


Lloyd George hoped to extend this approach to governance into 
the post-war period. He sought to aggregate ministries into 
superdepartments. This would allow issues to achieve resolution 
intramurally under the leadership of a single cabinet secretary. It 
would also limit the number of contestants in the executive- 
bureaucratic gamesmanship. Both steps would enhance the strength of 
the prime minister. 


Between the wars, cabinet dynamics pretty much reverted to the 
contours which prevailed before WWI. However, the Cabinet Office 
began to assume a more defined role. Its staff largely came on 
secondment. However, the permanency of tenure for the secretary of 
the cabinet assisted the process whereby incumbents to this post 
took on increasing stature (Chapman 1988, 8-12). In times when 
prime ministers required a high degree of political responsiveness 
from those upon whom they relied the most for advice, they would 
engage kitchen cabinets of advisers. However, when leading in more 
"routine" times, they began to rely very heavily upon the secretary 
of the cabinet. Additionally, prime ministers--especially in the 
50s and 60s--began to call upon consultative machinery for handling 
cabinet business. The intensification of these mechanisms gave the 
Cabinet Office a pivotal role as the switchboard for executive 
decision making. 


The view has emerged in other Anglo-American countries that 
they followed the Westminster model in developing cabinet committee 
systems and cabinet offices. The fact is that no system led the 
others in these developments. There was a great deal of cross- 
fertilization. Even Lloyd George’s idea for superdepartments had 
come from a Similar proposal designed to address the unwieldiness 
of the Canadian cabinet system (Chapman and Greenway 1980, 78-80). 
The point is that Mrs. Thatcher did not depart from the Whitehall 
model because there was no such thing. Our analysis, thus, tries to 
assess the consequences and future of a particular form of 
leadership. It does not lament the disappearance of a model. 


Primeministerial at the Core 

The Number 10 Policy Unit. At the beginning of the Thatcher 
administration, there was no policy unit per se. John Hoskyns--a 
friend of Sir Keith Joseph--worked as a special adviser without the 
benefit of a staff. He ran into an old problem. He found it very 
difficult to get papers out of the private office. He also 
encountered problems getting his views on cabinet business to the 
prime minister. In the words of one respondent, Clive Whitmore-- 
then the principle private secretary--once went to Hoskyns to 
protest a note that he had submitted for the prime minister’s box: 


...{he said] "I saw a minute from you to the PM just going 
into the box about John Hunt’s (then the secretary of the 


cabinet] memo on the head of the CPRS." Whitmore said that he 
didn’t think it was helpful to put this note in. What had 
happened was that Whitmore viewed this as an outsider 
criticizing the cabinet secretary and had sent a copy to John 
Hunt. John Hunt had said, "Don’t let that go into the box." 
R43, 22). 


By Summer 1983, John Hoskyns had left No. 10, Mrs. Thatcher 
had acquired a new mandate, those in the disbanded CPRS with time 
remaining on their secondments moved to No. 10 to form the nucleus 
of a new policy unit, and Robin Butler--the current cabinet 
secretary--moved from the Treasury to become principal private 
secretary. Mrs. Thatcher now recognized that she needed on tap a 
small group of advisers who would help her enshrine and implement 
her agenda. As one CPRS veteran who made the move noted: 


The PM wanted the CPRS to help her translate her political and 


policy objectives into practice, and to tell her how far we 
could go or not, what the constraints are (R84, 9). 


The same respondent--a secondee from the private sector--observed 
that it took a personal agreement with the objectives of the 
government to make such a transition possible: 


Since I was in sympathy with the government, what I was trying 
to do in CPRS was the same in No. 10. I think few of my 
colleagues could have gone to work in No. 10. They would have 
been horrified (R84, 11). 


This reflex toward embracing the prime minister’s goals did 
not confine itself to political appointees or those on secondment 
from industry. One career official pronounced in explicit terms the 
degree of his commitment to the prime minister: 


My loyalty was always to the PM, even when the i 

my department. At first my department expected me to take its 
line. This provided unstated pressure that assumed that I 
would be my department’s representative in No. 10 (R111, 5-- 
check quote). 


ssue involved 


Significantly, Robin Butler read the signal from the prime 
minister that she wanted an interventionist policy unit. All of the 
former policy unit officials whom we interviewed for this study 
cited the importance of Butler in placing the unit into the 
mainstream of the No. 10 paper flow. As one respondent put it: 


When the policy unit expanded and we came in, they tried to be 
more routine in following the business of government. So there 
was some difficulty vis a vis the private office in No. 10-- 
establishing that the unit ought to see all the papers on a 
routine basis...Robin Butler was in charge of the private 
office and was very supportive (R84, 8, 9). 


By the mid-1980s and through to the end of the Thatcher years, 
the policy unit leapt onto the radar scopes of officials throughout 
Whitehall--especially, those working on major initiatives which 
would require the attention and support of the prime minister. The 
policy unit participated with the Treasury in a number of policy 
review groups taking in initiatives as diverse as the privatization 
of the British Airport Authority and the supplementary benefit 
review. However, officials frequently reported one-off contacts 
associated with various initiatives. As one respondent noted, "I 
occasionally talk to the No. 10 policy unit, in particular the 
Transport adviser, in order to ensure that the department’s 
policies are acceptable (R101, 21)." Another observed: 


One also deals with the No. 10 policy unit. They are organized 
broadly, functionally, and I would want to bring them in on 
things that had a large political content. And, there is 
actually someone who looks after transport and energy. He and 
I have a fairly close relationship (R42, 11). 


In many cases officials indicated that maintaining close ties 
with the policy unit became indispensable to serving their 
ministers. One respondent spoke about how keeping the policy unit 
in the loop assured that a major reform package would be guaranteed 
acceptance: "...the minister was continuously involved and the 
acceptance of Treasury and the No. 10 policy unit was acquired all 
the way through (R106, 9)." One even asserted that the interest of 
the policy unit even extended to the secretary’s success at 
implementing the Financial Management Initiative: 


...-relations with the prime minister’s policy unit are 
important because they must see the successful implementation 
of the FMI, for the secretary of state’s sake (R2A, 19). 


Only a minority of respondents gave another analysis. In a 
1986 interview, one respondent in the Bank of England doubted that 
the policy unit had any effect on monetary issues. He took this 
view notwithstanding speculation that Brian Griffith--then head of 
the policy unit--exerted a strong influence on Thatcher’s aversion 
to membership in the European Monetary System. In the respondent’s 
words: 


During one of their investigations into my area of 
responsibility, I found that the policy unit member had only 
48 hours to make his submission to the PM. Obviously, anything 
that slap-dash couldn’t qualify as serious input for policy 
making. Whether it actually influenced the judgment of the PM 
is quite another matter (R108, 13). 


Some policy unit officials spoke frankly about the limits of 
their small size. They also suggested that departments could coopt 
the unit just as easily as the unit could exert influence by 
playing custodians of the Thatcher agenda. One official pointed 
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this up in his’ reflections upon collaborative efforts with 
departments: 


There was also the calculation that if we could accept 
responsibility for the ideas early on, and we thought they 
were half ours, we were more likely to push them past the 
PM...sorry, sorry, I don’t want you to attribute that to 
me...about pushing them past the PM...[{departments could] kill 
you with kindness...[they] said "We need fresh ideas from the 
policy unit in this study’" or thought "Christ, this is 
tricky, the PM will hate this, let’s see if we can win over 
the unit in advance" (R111, 15-16). 


Indeed, Thatcher proved an immovable object to some core items 
in the neo-liberal agenda. Tax reform presents one such area. 
Thatcher believed that she had done her part at the outset of the 
administration by reducing income tax rates and shifting the burden 
to an increased Value Added Tax. She remained persistently immune 
to efforts toward proposals for comprehensive tax simplification 
such as those which absorbed the Americans after Ronald Reagan won 
his second mandate in 1984. This put the chancellor at the time-- 
Nigel Lawson--in the awkward position of having to make supportive 
noises about a policy which he knew full-well the prime minister 
would never embrace: 


Occasionally, I made it pretty clear what the chancellor’s 
position was--mortgage interest relief is something where the 
world knew the chancellor wanted to remove it and the PM said 
she wouldn’t have it. I think the chancellor wanted that to be 
understood (R31, 9). 


Several times chancellors would discuss a tax reform with the 
PM but would come back with a black eye. She was not ready to 
listen and didn’t want to disturb the tax system. She was a 
traditionalist in the tax system (R2, 30). 


Personalization of the Bureaucracy. The long duration of the 
Thatcher government enabled the prime minister to leave her mark on 
the upper echelons of the permanent civil service--perhaps more 
than any prime minister in this century. In this regard, a Royal 
Institute of Public Administration Working Group looked into 
Thatcher’s influence on the upper reaches of the public service. It 
characterized this as "personalization" rather than 
"politicization": 


To some extent the appointment process has become more 
personalized in the sense that at the top level "catching the 
eye" of the prime minister...may now be more important than in 
the past. Evidence to our group suggests that personal 
contacts and impressions play a role in promotion decisions. 
Downing Street communicates more opinions about’ the 
performance of civil servants, even down to quite junior 
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levels, based on impressions made at meetings with the prime 
minister (RIPA Working Group 1987, 43). 


A number of respondents registered the view that Thatcher had 
at least personalized the selection of senior personnel. One top 
Treasury official saw this as all for the better: 


...-the other thing the government has done is to promote a lot 
of young people. And, the Treasury shows the effects of that. 
The management of Treasury from the chancellor to Peter 
Middleton [the permanent secretary]--and they set the tone--is 
young, intellectually lively, informal. It has all the old 
virtues, with a good deal of vitality. It is great fun to be 
part of it (R8, 21). 


Others had reservations. A Home Office respondent asserted 
that advancement increasingly depended on officials’ willingness to 
cooperate with the government. He drew parallels with the Iran- 
Contra Affair which was unfolding at the time of our interview with 
him (early 1987): 


This government has a tendency to rely on officials whom they 
believe are sympathetic to their position. It is not as bad as 
what has happened in the US with the Iran-Contra affair. 
However to a lesser extent the Thatcher government opens 
itself to a similar difficulty. What happens is that there are 
certain officials who unquestioningly do the government’s 
bidding and they are sometimes rewarded by assignment to 
particularly sensitive jobs. This is alright, but it creates 
trouble because they often lack credibility among their fellow 
officials. It is not a matter of envy or jealousy, but a 
feeling of surprise or dismay at the level of trust extended 
to people who are judged as mediocre by the rest of us (R34, 


A Treasury official saw the process as part of a broader trend: 


...there was a continuing and increasing pressure to be 
politically accountable. Its a fundamental change, going on 
for some time--even before Mrs. Thatcher. She has continued 
it--the politicization of officialdom. Your career wouldn’t go 
further if you didn’t take a political posture toward your 
obligations, and to your advice accordingly (R112, 29). 


He added a lament for the loss of the neutrality of the civil 
service: 


The way it is put now, fashionably, is to say, "Officials used 
to believe they were almost a fifth estate." It was there as 
a constraint and a balancing force and in some way 
representing something other than simply its bosses and the 
executive...people like me came into the civil service 


believing public service was something that conferred a 
obligation on you irrespective of the administration yo 
served. I think that view is now largely dead. 


Significantly, more pointed remarks emerged in the Civil 
Service Commission--the formal custodian of the professional 
integrity of the permanent bureaucracy. One senior respondent there 
regretted especially the unseemly problems in the Ministry of 
Defence associated with Peter Levene and Clive Ponting. In the 
first case, Thatcher broke all the civil service selection rules in 
the way in which she appointed Levene from the private sector to 
head up the defense procurement sector of MOD. In the second, the 
government prosecuted a MOD official whose crime was disclosing to 
a member of the House of Commons Defence Committee an effort on the 
part of ministers to cover up the circumstances surrounding the 
Sinking of the Argentinean cruiser Belgrano during the Falklands 
War. In the words of the official: 


Morale has been badly damaged by both the Ponting and Levene 
affairs. The service has become more politicized. Thatcher now 
almost hand picks those who make it to the permanent secretary 
level (R71, 10). 


He added that the attractiveness of the civil service to young 
people and university dons who might recommend careers in Whitehall 
has suffered badly: 


There are two problematic attitudes at 
universities...Practical candidates fear a lack of stability 
in public service careers and certain types of people believe 
that they would not be promoted in Mrs. Thatcher’s 
Whitehall...the impression is that dons would not recommend a 
civil service career under this administration. The government 
is seen as heartless and indifferent to the poor. 


Within this context, it appears as if the strongest symbiosis 
between the government and the mandarinate took place in the 
Treasury. A former permanent secretary associated this with a 
tendency of the Treasury to adapt itself to the political flavor of 
the day: "Treasury views the world through politically colored 
glasses...If ministers are monetarist, then Treasury has to be 
monetarist (R111, 22)." However, the respondent also noted that the 
closeness of the relationship between Thatcher and the Treasury 
exceeded that of other governments. This owed both to her strong 
interest in economic policy and the influence of Professor Alan 
Walters who worked through much of the government as a special 
adviser in No. 10: "No. 10’s relationship with Treasury changed 
since the PM was more interested in economic policy and hired her 
own policy specialists, notably Alan Walters" (R22, 12). 


One political appointee in No. 10 Thatcher’s first term takes 
us a long way to understanding the relatively loose line of 
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demarcation between No. 10 and the Treasury in this period. This 
might involve something as seemingly innocuous as bringing an 
undersecretary over to help gin up figures justifying the 
government limiting public service wage increases to six percent in 
the 1981 pay round: 


..-l got...{him] to come over. I said..."You know, there’s 
something wrong here." And with the same calculator as I have 
in my briefcase now, with the medium term financial strategy 
numbers and the cash pay bills for the civil service...we 
worked for it...The policy unit produced a paper for E 
Committee saying a 6 percent pay rise would be financially 
feasible...with calculators...{the Treasury official and a 
policy unit official] brewed a breakdown of all the different 
parts of the public sector and which were indexed 
automatically...By the time we’d finished..., we knew we were 
poised on the brink of a big problem...(R43, 16-18). 


The tightness between No. 10 and Treasury extended to the 
final negotiations on the budget of 1981 which came down to 
Thatcher, the chancellor, three political appointees from No. 10-- 
Walters, John Hoskyns and David Wolfson, the Treasury member of the 
private office--Tim Lankester, the permanent secretary of the 
Treasury--Douglas Wass, and the chief economic adviser--Terry 
Burns: 


Although Wass argued that the problem [overly tight monetary 
policy] wasn’t that bad the policy unit said she needed to 
take extreme measures...The PM let the chancellor decide. I 
wrote privately to Howe over technical details, while Walters 
carried on the battle with Treasury (R43, 33). 


The Thatcher government, indeed, institutionalized its hold on 
the Treasury with two key appointments. The first of these 
concerned Terry Burns, mentioned above, who assumed the post of 
chief economic adviser at the precocious age of 35. In a departure 
with tradition, Burns--a confirmed monetarist--came directly from 
the London School of Business rather from the ranks of the 
economics service. The second of these saw Peter Middleton--a 
disillusioned academic who entered the Treasury as a press officer- 
-jump a full rank to become Douglas Wass’s successor in 1983. 
Middleton’s ascendancy in the Treasury had resulted from a bitter 
battle--waged before the arrival of Thatcher--between 
unreconstructed Keynesians and the emergent monetarists: 


We have still got undercurrents of this Keynesian-Friedmanite 
dilemma. Those are the extremes...On some of these things it 
becomes difficult to talk because really quite basic gut 
feelings about the way the economy works are not consistently 
shared....It came perhaps more forcefully to the top a year 
ago [1977] when it just happened to focus on the question of 
whether the exchange rate should be let go in the interest of 


stopping an inflow of funds...It was resolved--not by 
agreement but by one of those kinds of drifts of opinion where 
you suddenly found that a majority had become a minority--and 
so a decision was taken that way. This left a certain amount 
of unhappiness behind among people who felt it was the wrong 
decision (Campbell, 1983, 128). 


During the 1980s, the Middleton-Burns axis in the department 
gained notoriety for producing economic forecasts which bent 
according to the preferences of the political leadership. For 
instance, Treasury policies during the build up to the 1987 
election built on rosy forecasts meant as much for the favorable 
reception by the electorate as economic analysis. Ultimately, 
Treasury optimism contributed greatly to the uncontrolled "Lawson 
boom" which put excessive upward pressure on the pound for the 
remainder of the decade. 


One former Treasury economist spoke at length about 
difficulties with Burns’s sensitivity to political atmospherics: 


Terry Burns found it difficult to deal with people with a 
larger professional experience...The situation was never as 
bad as in the US where the forecast will look like it has to 
be negotiated. But the risk grew with Terry Burns’ 
involvement, because someone with a background in forecasting 
was nevertheless seen as a political person...The Thatcher 
government came with clear ideas of how the economy operated, 
which differed from the forecasters (R97, 13-14). 


Terry Burns, of course, succeeded Peter Middleton as permanent 
secretary in 1991. 


The Treasury as the Prime Minister’s Department 

Even in times in which the Treasury does not enjoy an especially 
strong link with the prime minister, it strikes a very formidable 
presence in Whitehall. The Treasury staffs its fast-track ranks by 
skimming the cream of each year’s recruits into Whitehall. That is, 
it gets more than its share of those who score "A"--the highest 
mark--in the civil service selection process. This bias goes far in 
explaining the aura of superior intellect which pervades the 
Treasury. One former Treasury official felt bidden to explain to us 
in detail why he had started his career in the Department of Heaith 
and Social Security: 


In the year I entered, they felt they had to put a 
disproportionate number of grade A applicants (you were graded 
A, B or C) into DHSS because historically the department 
hasn’t been able to hire its senior management from its own 
ranks, so to help redress the imbalance they put more good 
people in at the bottom. Around 1972 something like 12 people 
got As and 6 or 7 of these went to DHSS (R30, 4-5). 
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In addition to imbibing the aura of intellectual superiority, 
the Treasury benefits immensely from its strategic location in the 
policy loop--people have to come to them, not vice versa. In this 
respect, one former Treasury official spoke initially of how ill- 
equipped he was to delve into detailed matters concerning the 
expenditure of the department (DHSS) which he monitored: 


The traditional function of people in the seat that I was 
occupying was actually to get quite closely involved in 
detailed issues of how the department was paying opticians or 
how it’s finances for the National Health Service chemists 
were working and so on. And, those were the sort of questions 
where it didn’t seem to me that I was in any way equipped to 
know more about it than the people in the department--I 
usually would be less (R86, 9). 


The official later in the interview noted that what really 
counted in the end was the ability to get one’s mind around broader 
financial issues and the use of one’s positional advantage: 


Your knowledge of the subject will always be limited compared 
with the department...But, I don’t think that necessarily 
matters--provided you have a general ability to see financial 
issues and to appreciate value-for-money questions. You can 
fulfill a useful function in asking questions...sometimes it 
actually is helpful not to know too much about’ the 
subject...With people like Geoffrey Hulme {a DHSS deputy 
secretary] and Terry Banks [an undersecretary] at the top of 
the financial divisions one is dealing with real pros. But, 
despite their senior positions they are asking Treasury 
officials for something and not the other way around. They 
have to persuade you to agree (R86, 20-21). 


Another former Treasury official echoed this view: 


Experts can be dangerous. Firstly, they have their own 
personal agendas that they have worked out for years; and 
secondly, they don’t like to reveal ignorance...One of the 
best things you can do sometimes is ask the "idiot-boy" 
question that requires a skeptical intelligence rather than 
detailed knowledge (R111, 8). 


Of course, the fact that few Treasury officials bring formal 
training in finance or cost-benefit analysis to their work does not 
deter them from considering themselves capable of probing others in 
these areas. Some of our officials in line departments pointed up 
that Treasury questioning frequently revealed not just ignorance of 
detail but arrogance as well. One former Department of Employment 
official recounted to us the assertion of an_ especially 
presumptuous Treasury official: 
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I got into a discussion with one of them one day in which the 
person maintained he knew more about his area than anyone else 
in Whitehall. The question had to do with the coal industry. 
This official was in a dispute with the Department of Energy. 
He maintained that he was privy to better information than was 
available to his opposite number in the DOE or, for that 
matter, to management in the coal industry. Therefore, he 
could judge better on coal policy matters than anyone else. It 
did not matter to him that coal was just a small part of his 
responsibilities whereas for the others it was their only job. 
The rank arrogance of this assertion was really something to 
behold (R23, p. 31). 


The structure of the Treasury did not seem to serve as a check 
on its officials’ getting in over their depth. Indeed, it seemed to 
exacerbate the problem. Treasury officials themselves gave us the 
view that the department runs pretty unhierarchically. They found 
it relatively easy to take matters one or more steps beyond their 
immediate superior. This suggests a certain element of free-agency. 
It also, as noted by one respondent who had worked in Treasury on 
secondment from the private sector, might lead to blurred lines of 
authority: 


I remember asking early on, "What is the extent of my 
authority in terms of the amount that I can approve for 
expenditure?" And there was no answer. Effectively, I was told 
to proceed until I got nervous...There was no violation of 
protocol to go above peoples’ heads. This was due to the fact 
that individuals couldn’t choose who they worked for and this 
gave the flavor that each person operated independently...I 
always found it strange that whom you worked for was unclear. 
I remember thinking morning after morning, "What a weird 
place." Because, "What was the object, what was the reason?" 
If you put in the effort, "For whom was it?" There was a 
confusing element there (R9, 3, 6, 15). 


One respondent observed that the spirit of free-agency in the 
Treasury extends to the department’s proclivity for leaking. Here 
officials can advance their view by well-placed conversations with 
members of the media capable of concealing their sources: 


Although the government has become progressively obsessed with 
leaks and secrecy, the Treasury--being what it is--people are 
at it all over the place and there is no way you can plug all 
those gaps, happily...Peter Middleton (then permanent 
secretary] is always said to be a master of the art of 
leaking, but you never catch him out, you never know who did 
it (R31, 5-6). 


We noted above the lengthy and painful debate within the 
Treasury in the late 1970s as it began to adopt monetarist views. 
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In some cases, the division of labor within Treasury has amplified 
some of these differences. This concerns the distinction between 
sections of the department responsible for economic analysis and 
monetary policy and those focusing on public expenditure. In the 
words of a former Treasury official who had left for the private 
sector: 


...-public expenditure...fits into the Treasury’s structure in 
an anomalous way...Tension exists between short term demands 
of public expenditure and longer term demands of running a 
sensible framework for nationalized industries (R30, 15). 


Another former Treasury official who had moved to the 
Department of Environment drew sharp contrasts between the two main 
Treasury cultures. He also identified a third culture-- 
managerialism--which seemed to face a formidable struggle: 


In the Treasury, two main cultures still coexist. They still 
fail to communicate with one another. People move from one to 
the other without apparently realizing they are doing it. One 
is the expenditure control side. This is concerned with a very 
short-sighted view of how to keep down expenditure--which is 
always the assumed good. The other is the economic management 
Side which is a more highly rational culture--longer sighted 
but deeply pessimistic. Those two cultures are still at odds 


with one another in the Treasury. There is now a third one, a 
weak culture--called civil service management--which has lived 
in Treasury since the abolition of the Civil Service 
Department. That one is struggling (R37, 6). 


We should stress that--while Treasury seems daunting to the 
rest of Whitehall--it still operates from the same gifted-amateur 
culture. Officials in line departments can strike it lucky in their 
relations with the Treasury official responsible for their area. 
This can be something as simple as having a friend as the person 
who is reviewing your programs. In the words of one Transport 
respondent: "I was always a bit naughty when I was in railways 
because the person {who reviewed my area], the assistant 
secretary..., waS an old friend (R4, 3)." Or, the official might 
have spent time on secondment in the Treasury: 


I also knew the ropes--how to handle ministers and the 
Treasury. I knew the people in the Treasury because I’d been 
down there and frankly knew the right sorts of levers to pull 
and buttons to push. That was a big advantage (R65, 15). 


The Treasury exerts a considerable influence by colonizing 
various parts of Whitehall. Just as it receives officials on 
secondment it sends its own out to occupy positions in line 
departments. Often these individuals assume posts in areas 
concerned with expenditure review and financial management--a 
formally sanction instance of gamekeepers becoming poachers. As 
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well, a disproportionate number of permanent secretaries assumed 
their responsibilities directly out of the Treasury. This can mean 
that departments find that the top of their operation functions 
very much according to the Treasury ethos. One respondent in 
Transport noted that his department normally exerted a fare amount 
of central control over contacts with the Treasury and that the 
style of his permanent secretary fit within this tradition: 


The department has always had a strong finance directorate. 
Alan Bailey is from the Treasury and believes that a strength 
of the Department of Transport is that it has good central 
control...You’re much more likely to be able to keep these 
things under good, reasonably strict control if you have a 
strong finance directorate which has a real role. If their job 
is simply to act as the fifth wheel on all the different 
coaches of the department driving all over the place, then 
that’s a very difficult role to play...(R101, 19). 


Some former Treasury officials holding permanent secretary 
posts when we interviewed them reflected on their situation. What 
they said sounds somewhat like the reflections less senior Treasury 
official cited above who recognized his lack of detailed knowledge 
of the issue emanating from the DHSS. In some respects then, these 
individuals’ becoming permanent secretaries constitutes gifted 


amateurism writ large: 


I intervene when I think I have a contribution to make. I came 
to this department late in my career...I spent the rest of my 
career in the Treasury, Cabinet Office and the diplomatic 
service. So, I am not the world’s leading expert on the 
subject matter of this department (R33, 2). 


It was a shock becoming a permanent secretary. The emphasis on 
one’s brilliance and acuity as one rises to the top is 
overwhelming. I ultimately did begin to get a reputation in 
one policy field...you become a whiz in that field and others 
depend on your grasp of the subject and this becomes a vehicle 
to the top. Then all of a sudden, you’re a permanent secretary 
and you no longer have responsibility for a particular part of 
policy. Rather, you are likely to be in charge of a department 
where you don’t have a substantive grasp of any of its 
concerns (R89, 4). 


One permanent secretary who came up through the ranks in his 
department contrasted his situation with that of those parachuted 
from Treasury: 


I had an advantage when I assumed this position since many 
permanent secretaries come to an operational department from 
Treasury with no specific experience at the sharp end and even 
less in a specific policy field (R38, 4). 


Collective Review of Expenditure: The End of an Illusion? 

When we first conducted interviews in Whitehall (1978), expenditure 
budget maintained an aura of collective deliberation. A committee 
of the principal financial officers of the largest Whitehall 
departments--dubbed the Public Expenditure Survey Committee (PESC) - 
-met on a regular basis to hammer out the rules for each year’s 
budgeting round. During July, cabinet would review the work of PESC 
and settle upon the expenditure targets for each department. A 
series of bilaterals between departments and Treasury would try to 
resolve outstanding differences. However, cabinet continued to play 
a role in resolving disputes. 


A confidential departmental document provided us in 1978 gave 
an excellent insight into how the process actually worked (Campbell 
1983, 183-4). The department did a dry run early in 1978 asking 
units to present the consequences should the PESC guidelines call 
for, respectively, a rise or decrease of expenditure by 2.5 per 
cent. The actual guidelines fitted well the dry run--departments 
were to assume growth of 2 per cent and then identify savings of 
2.5 per cent against the new figures. On June 28, the chief 
secretary proposed an agreed increase of 2 per cent and the 
cabinet--notwithstanding some unhappiness--embraced this figure on 
July 6. 


For the department, there emerged a problem concerning funding 


for a proposed program which cabinet had previously approved in 
principle. The department lost the authorization to start imposing 
fees on an existing program--the government believed that in an 
election year it would prove dangerous to slap charges on a popular 
service. Thus, Treasury ordered that any savings identified by the 
department would first have to meet the costs of delaying the 
imposition of fees for the existing program. 


The department pressed its case through the fall. At one 
point, it caught the chief secretary on a procedural point--he had 
let cabinet dip into the general contingency fund without so much 
as considering the plight of the department. The department 
received an apology. But, the chief secretary continued his 
opposition to resources for the new program. Ultimately, the 
department won cabinet approval of a pilot project pasted together 
by savings in its existing programs and some money from a 
department with an interest in the program. The episode 
demonstrates that--within certain bounds--the department could 
engage cabinet in consideration of its plight. This’ proved 
especially the case when a lapse on the part of cabinet had 
resulted at one stage in a decision not based on full consultation. 


These conditions even applied to cash-limited expenditure 
which in 1978 encompassed two-thirds of the budget. Under this 
regime, the Treasury clearly held the strongest hand--it developed 
the projections of inflation which would apply to expenditure 
forecasts for individual programs. However, the Public Expenditure 


Survey Committee still operated in a sufficiently consultative way 
that departments could make with at least some good effect 
arguments for exceptions on the grounds that inflation was hitting 
their programs harder than others’. In the words of one Treasury 
official describing the process which prevailed in 1978: 


The group prepares what are called the guidelines to the 
survey. And it produces a draft first of all. Then we discuss 
it with the specific expenditure divisions. They will say: 
"Hey, that won’t do for schools. There is a particular factor 
about schools which you haven’t taken into account." You will 
make an exception there (Campbell 1983, 182). 


Thatcher changed dramatically the entire context of the annual 
expenditure review process. First, and most important, she altered 
the relationship between the development of macroeconomic policy 
and the establishment of the fiscal framework and the expenditure 
budget. Her actions here made the PES process much more subject to 
macroeconomic policy-making than it had been before. Second, she 
cut PES from four to three years. This gave departments less 
opportunity to enshrine their long-term spending plans. Third, she 
linked pay increases in the public service to cash limits. This 
meant that departments which failed to hold the line in wage 
negotiations would pay. They would have to shed staff in order to 
keep within the cash limit for salaries and benefits. Fourth, she 
instituted limits to the assistance which would be extended to 
nationalized and private industries and agriculture. This greatly 
constricted government intervention in public private 
enterprise. It resulted in turn in a building down of the parts of 
Treasury and line agencies which involved themselves with state 
support of enterprise. Finally, Thatcher called upon the services 
of a "Star Chamber"--a committee of senior officials--to arbitrate 
disputes between the chief secretary and departments. This cut 
drastically the involvement of the entire cabinet in deliberations 
over the details of the expenditure budget. 


By the mid and late 1980s, officials portrayed a PESC which 
had lost any semblance of significance as a collective process. A 
top Treasury official opined that PES had become a concept--not a 
real entity: 


So, the PES Committee...became [after the introduction of cash 
limits in the late 1970s] reduced to discussing the rules of 
the game. More recently, the rules have become set. And, there 
aren’t great variations...So, this committee effectively never 
meets now. I think there are one or two meetings a year to 
settle a particular point about the rules. But, nothing of 
great importance...the PESC itself has become rather like the 
Board of Trade. It exists as a concept but not as an entity 
(R8, 9). 
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Many officials in line departments clearly saw expenditure 
review as now a top-down process with the Treasury constantly 
turning the screws. One respondent even saw the new emphasis on 
performance measures as part of this overarching reality: 


I think the Treasury actually see it--I wouldn’t wish this to 
go down, but it’s something you obviously can check out 
elsewhere--as an alternative means of trying to screw 
departments back in terms of cash and manpower. In the old 
days they would say, "You can all manage with a little bit 
less, can’t you?" It was a question of beating everybody back 
a bit so that the overall targets on public expenditure were 
met. The way they move now is to use the individual 
information on performance to actually target specific 
departments and functions (R13, 16). 


Another made it clear that the days of negotiating with 
Treasury in order to accommodate anomalies in price increases had 
long since past: 


It is argued that the cost of providing scientists with the 
proper equipment is rising much faster than the cost of 
living. However, the Treasury does not accept this as a reason 
for more funding (R103, 5). 


The decline of PESC effectively left only one collective forum 
for resolving differences over the expenditure budget. In the early 
Thatcher years, ministers occasionally found that they could swing 
the Star Chamber toward recognition of the political necessity of 
some expenditure. In time though, it became clear that ministers 
more often faced a solid line against exceptions. In the words of 
a key Treasury participant: 


...the Star Chamber has enough senior and weighty ministers on 
it that if they reach a view, the spending minister sees that 
they will prevail in cabinet as well. So, almost invariably, 
they don’t think it is worth going to cabinet (R8, 11). 


A principal finance officer for one of the big spending departments 
spoke of the Star Chamber as taking on almost ritualistic 
Significance--changing little of substance: 


By the end of the day, it turns on the determination of 
cabinet and the PM to hold public expenditure within given 
parameters...The Star Chamber does not weaken, it becomes 
routine. There is a danger that people would hold up their 
offers, as it were, until the last minute (R45, 11-12). 


Some officials told us that ministers in Thatcher’s favor had 
found their ways around the Star Chamber. That is, they used their 
direct lines to the prime minister to enshrine initiatives the 
resources for which magically appeared in documents such as the 
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annual budget. A Department of Employment officials described how 
Lord Young had done this in the mid-1980s: 


The secretary of state has gone directly to the chancellor. 
Apparently he promised to reduce unemployment by a certain 
amount if the chancellor allocated "X" amount of money. Last 
year the figure came to two billion pounds [for training 
programs]...Before this, every proposal of DE’s encountered 
counter claims from other departments...Last year the 
department didn’t [even] do a bilateral with the chief 
secretary...The chancellor announced his unemployment plans as 
part of the overall economic program...The secretary of state 
has no patience with bureaucratic procedure...He is closely 
affiliated with the PM (R76, 7-8). 


The Star Chamber fell into disuse at the end of the Thatcher 
decade. For example in Fall 1990--just before MThatcher’s 
resignation--Norman Lamont, then chief secretary, resolved all 
outstanding spending issues in bilateral meetings with ministers. 
The latitude for exceptionalism had become very constrained. 


The Reluctant Delegator. From the mid-1980s, the Treasury engaged 
itself with pushing forward two initiatives designed to advance 
managerial principles in the public service. The first of these-- 
the Financial Management Initiative (FMI)--sought to encourage 
managers in line departments to define their objectives more 
clearly. As a carrot, it offered the promise of greater discretion 
in the use of resources falling broadly under the category of 
running costs. The second--Next Steps--aimed at hiving off roughly 
half the public service into executive agencies once removed from 
the immediate supervision of ministers. Operating under chief 
executives with agreed performance contracts and relatively wide 
latitude in the use of resources, these organizations would have to 
market their goods and services just like private sector concerns. 


In each case, the Treasury neither spawned the ideas behind 
the initiatives nor took sole responsibility for their advancement. 
FMI originated with discussions between the No. 10 Efficiency 
Unitand the Management and Personnel Office on how best to 
generalize some of the lessons of Rayner Scrutinies. Next Steps 
emerged when the Efficiency Unit took stock of FMI and concluded 
that organizations would function more managerially if they 
operated once removed from ministers. Peter Kemp--previously a 
Treasury official responsible for pay policy--became the second 
permanent secretary in the Cabinet Office responsible for civil 
service matters. He, therefore, headed up Next Steps. 
Notwithstanding his Treasury roots, Kemp very much pressed his own 
agenda and increasingly antagonized his former colleagues. When 
time came for him to vacate his post in Summer 1992, he could not 
find a satisfactory permanent secretary position anywhere in the 
public service--much less his old department. 
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Behind the reformist thinking and entrepreneurship of those 
pushing FMI and Next Steps, we find Mrs. Thatcher. She proved a 
tireless patron of the thoughts and initiatives surfacing from the 
Efficiency Unit, the Management and Personnel Office and, after 
MPO’s abolition, Peter Kemp’s Next Steps operation. Throughout her 
primeministership, Thatcher made time for private meetings about 
Rayner Scrutinies, FMI and Next Steps which involved those trying 
to maintain the thrust. Once it became a factor in 1983, the No. 10 
Policy Unit would attend these sessions as well. In addition, she 
would use "seminars" with ministers--either individually or in 
groups--to assure that word was getting to them. 


One derived from officials in line departments aé_ keen 
awareness of the prime minister’s backing for the government’s 
various managerial initiatives. For instance, one respondent 
working the personnel field suggested indeed that no one would have 
taken any note of MPO’s work on FMI had it not retained Thatcher’s 
backing: 


If it wasn’t for Mrs. Thatcher’s interest the Management and 
Personnel Office would just go under. Two of the problems of 
MPO staff are that they have mostly not served in a line 
department so they do not understand the problems of 
implementing the policy that they suggest and, secondly, there 


are very few of them (R6A, 8). 


Notwithstanding the political thrust behind the managerial 
initiatives, officials found time and again that Treasury efforts 
confounded as much as advanced their progress. Some of the language 
became quite pointed--revealing a high degree of frustration with 
resistance to true discretion. One Environment official who had 
left his department by the time of our interview put it starkly: 


The carry-through into FMI has been disastrous. The imposition 
of demands for more materials, more information and more data 
had not been compensated for by new freedoms. I think the FMI 
is a total charade, the way it actually operates. It gives the 
Treasury more power and it doesn’t give individual departments 
the authority and ability to get on and do things...Treasury 
can say, "Have you really defined the objectives? What are 
your performance indicators going to be? How will you actually 
measure the ’output’?" But with lots of things we do in the 
Civil service you can’t measure the "output" (R24, 7-9). 


An official in Customs and Excise stressed the view that, 
rhetoric notwithstanding, Treasury took a greater interest in 
controlling resources than in results: 


On the one hand, they say to managers, "From now on we will 
delegate it down to you, you make your plans, spend your 
money, be responsible for your objectives." On the other hand, 
they have these controls. They have always been tight with 


departments. And, they are reluctant to let go 
controls. In different terms, they are still ove 

about inputs and not sufficiently concerned with outputs 
34). 


An Environment official an example of the degree to which 


ve ar 
Treasury had remained puicie on relatively minute money issues: 


The Treasury’s control still is in money, to a surprising 
degree. For instance, I had to go to Treasury last week and 
argue about whether I could pay someone already receiving 
31,000 pounds 2,000 higher as a promotional pay increase. Its 
rather odd that I have to go to Treasury and waste tim 
arguing over a marginal pay increase (R99, 15-16). 


Treasury recognized the existence of tensions 
continued involvement with detailed controls. ee 
caught between the imperatives of true decent 
psychological dependence upon tried and true ways. 
officials with responsibility for pay issues put it 


We acknowledge that we will have to move towards greater 
delegation because flexible pay systems require that you 
tailor something to each unit’s circumstances. H er good 
you are, if you try to do that from the center, you’re going 
to get it wrong (R50, 9 


However, he appeared to tal m this bold assertion away in 
his next breath: 


It is important to safeguar 

while delegating responsibili m 

types of units for setting thei Ww You ¢ t do that 
for as long as you continue to have P al grades of 
Similar people employed everywhere...: egation was 
possible in Her Majesty’s 
commercial trading organization 


The process whereby units within departments became Next Steps 
organizations seemed not to have replicated th difficulties 
encountered with Treasury during the inant “anarp the FMI. One 
respondent involved with pressing he initiativ spoke of 
Treasury’s initial resistance to the ‘iene 


These changes are more popular the further one gets from the 
center...It was difficult convincing Treasury. My former 
bosses there fought tooth and nail against these proposals. 
Now they stick out their chests and say how clever they were 
to have done it (R51, 9). 


However, those pushing Next Steps initiatives found that the 
Treasury was willing to extend discretions to new executive 
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agencies that it had not given to departments. 


One official in the Employment Service--which was negotiating 
the terms of its relation with Treasury and the Department of 
Employment--provided a check list of the type of powers that would 
emerge from Next-Step status: 


...-the ES has had to rethink our relationship with the 
department and Treasury...ES had to wait for Treasury to move 
before they were able to recognize themselves as undergoing 
real change...Treasury enabled chief executives of agencies to 
be accounting officers and to have their own parliamentary 
vote in certain situations. ES was the first to enjoy these 
privileges...Having a vote enables one to bid for financial 
flexibilities such as breaking through the rigidity of 
annuality, end-of-year accounting...The second flexibility is 
called "in year via-ment," the ability tc move money from one 
program to another or from one heading to another...The third 
flexibility is retention of receipts...[{this] will encourage 
line managers to look at the network of rationality (R25, 9- 


One might ask why the Treasury--working through departments-- 
could not extend these discretions without hiving units off from 
the mainline civil service? After all, the Finance Department in 
Australia has achieved considerable success at precisely this-- 
without having to create a new bureaucratic life form. For 
political reasons, the Treasury needed beasts that waddled, quacked 
and took well to water but could not be called ducks. Mrs. Thatcher 
found the prospect of reducing the number of civil servants in 
traditional departments overwhelmingly attractive. Further, both 
ministers and senior officials could see the advantages of half of 
government operated at arm’s length from political authority. 


The Conservative managers of the build-down of government 
could now dodge questions about the dysfunctions of Thatcherism by 
saying MPs and citizens should take their issues to chief 
executives. Mandarins--most of whom never really bought the idea 
that they should manage as well as advise on policy--could 
sequester themselves from the most mundane dimensions of their 
departments. Peter Kemp envisioned a time when everyone--in order 
to become a permanent secretary--must first have run an executive 
agency. However, the opposite was just as likely to develop as the 
pattern. 


Even under the Financial Management Initiative and 
privatization efforts, respondents told us that they had found 
their prospects for advancement in their departments cut off 
because they had become identified with operations rather than 
policy. Two officials who left government for this reason give us 
a sense of their experience. One had run a large functional branch 
in his department. His permanent secretary no longer saw him as a 
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policy-oriented official when he had a colloquy over his future 
assignment: 


He said he saw me as a manager, but what he was really saying 
was that the top rungs, the most senior jobs were closed to 
me...I’m not saying that I should be a permanent secretary, 
but I shouldn’t be denied on those grounds (R23, 8). 


The other, from Treasury, had--according to his permanent 
secretary--become too involved with ministers in various 
privatization initiatives. He left when the permanent secretary 
vetoed his selection as principal private secretary to the 
chancellor: 


It [all the activity in privatization] caught everyone by 
surprise when it became so significant. I suspect that I was 
admired for having started things up...but certain quarters 
found it undesirable for me to be so enthusiastic about 
organizing a program that could do so much. It started to 
raise five billion per annum. It was becoming significant in 
macroeconomic terms as well as being a political 
plaything...(R30, 12). 


As another former Treasury official noted, the principle of 


of sight out of mind" would apply to many officials who had 
off to work in executive agencies: 


In departments like Treasury as well as operational 
departments, after returning from going out and running 
something people would say, "He’s actually gotten his hands 
dirty, he’s not one of us"...The problem is that Treasury 
controls key policy posts...deputy and under secretary posts 
go to those with Treasury and Cabinet Office favor...The 
central departments would say, "Who’s he, we haven’t heard of 
him...Hiving-off the operational agencies will give the people 
back in the department a chance to run the divisions and keep 
policy jobs clean...Its the policy jobs that command the 
premium and the real high fliers who want these jobs...You 
don’t breed them from running a railroad...Your best chance of 
reaching the very top will still be to stick to the pure, 100 
per cent traditional mainline jobs in Treasury (R112, 11-12). 


Conclusion 

This chapter has examined how Whitehall stacks up next to its 
reputation for policy coherence and cohesion. The closer we look 
the more Whitehall’s standing appears somewhat putative. True 
collective decision making developed only very gradually in the UK. 
It probably reached its height in the 1950s and 1960s. Prime 
ministers have compensated for the weakening of collective 
government by adding to the coordinative apparatus at the center. 
Heath’s creation of the Central Policy Review Staff fit within this 
pattern--although CPRS divided its loyalty between prime ministers 
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and general service to cabinets. Thatcher’s abolition of CPRS and 
enhancement of the _ No. 10 Policy Unit institutionalized 
primeministerial latitude in imposing coherence and consistency 
from above. 


Major’s policy unit has operated less imperially than 
Thatcher’s. However, other dimensions of the Thatcher legacy have 
remained. Thus, Whitehall functions in a significantly less 
consultative manner than it did before Thatcher. Major has found it 
difficult to resuscitate cabinet dynamics, the public service only 
very slowly will recover from eleven years of command leadership 
which stifled even constructive criticism, Treasury has positioned 
itself as the linchpin for all that happens in Whitehall, and Next 
Steps has reenshrined the principal that true mandarins need not 
get their hands dirty. 
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i. 


At the center of King Lear, the mad king has an 
extraordinary vision. Staring at the near naked beggar, Tom o' 
Bedlam, in the midst of a raging storm, Lear sees all of humanity 
reduced to this bare level: 


Is man no more than this? Consider him well. Thou ow'st 
the worm no silk, the beast no hide, the sheep no wool, the 
cat no perfume. Ha? here's three on's are sophisticated. 
Thou art the thing itself: unaccommodated man is no more but 
such a poor, bare, fork'd animal as thou art. Off, off, you 
lendings! Come, unbutton here. 


(III.iv.102-109)1 


Lear thinks that the way to get at man's essence is to reduce him 
to some kind of lowest common denominator, in particular to strip 
away his clothing, symbolic of all the additions with which 
civilization tries to raise human beings above the level of 
beasts. Having undergone a profoundly disillusioning experience 
with his cruel daughters, Lear has learned to see through the 
appearances on which human beings conventionally pride 
themselves. Accordingly, he starts to divest himself of his 
clothing, to cast aside the customary trappings of his kingly 
status and thereby bring himself in line with the diminished 
image of humanity he sees embodied in Poor Tom. In an eerie 
anticipation of Rousseau, Lear believes that to uncover human 
nature, one has to go back to man's origins; one arrives at a 
definition of man by finding the bare minimum one can still call 
human, and in that state a man is virtually indistinguishable 
from a beast. 

Most modern interpretations of King Lear quote this passage, 
and many view it as expressing the deepest wisdom of the play. 
Lear's vision of the emptiness of human pretensions evidently 
strikes a responsive chord in our time. From the 1960's on, 
existentialist and absurdist productions of the play have 
stressed the reductive element in its vision. Hearing the word 
nothing echo throughout the early scenes, critics have intepreted 
the play as nihilistic, revealing the hollowness of human values, 
as if it were a kind of seventeenth-century Waiting for Godot. 2 
Interpreters have assumed that Lear somehow speaks directly for 
Shakespeare in the passage about "unaccommodated man." The 
toughmindedness of this vision serves to validate it for our 
iconoclastic age, raising Shakespeare in our esteem for the way 
he seems to share our ability to stare into an existential abyss 
without flinching. 

Lear's vision of Poor Tom does seem to be a remarkable 
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anticipation of modern ideas and it is difficult not to give this 
passage a prominent place in any interpretation of the play. But 
before getting carried away by Lear's eloquence here, it is well 
to remember the at least equally moving words he later speaks 
over Cordelia's dead body: 


Why should a dog, a horse, a rat, have life, 
And thou no breath at all? 
(V.iii.307-308) 


Here Lear heartbreakingly insists on the difference between a 
human being and an animal, reminding us that Cordelia was once 
living proof that humanity can rise above the level of the 
beasts. In light of this later passage, Lear's vision of Poor 
Tom as the "thing itself" cannot represent the vision of the play 
as a whole. Shakespeare even builds hints into Lear's speech in 
III.iv to indicate the limitations of his vision. He is in fact 
as mistaken about Poor Tom as he was about his daughters at the 
beginning of the play, betraying the same tendency to take 
appearances for reality. Lear thinks that the near nudity of Tom 
o' Bedlam reveals the naked truth about humanity, but actually 
the beggar's lack of clothing is as much a form of disguise as 
the fancy raiments the courtiers in the play wear. Contrary to 
what Lear thinks, Tom is not really an example of man at his 
lowest level; he is in truth a high-ranking noble, Edgar, the 
eldest son of the Earl of Gloucester. Edgar has adopted the 
disguise of a lowly beggar in order to escape the forces of the 
law his mistaken father has set in pursuit of him. The fact that 
Edgar is disguised as Tom o' Bedlam thus stands as mute testimony 
against Lear's claim that one can get at the truth about a man 
only by stripping away his clothing. Though often human beings 
are less than they seem, sometimes they may be more. 

Moreover, moments after viewing Tom as "unaccommodated man," 
Lear changes his mind about the figure. Asked to withdraw from 
the storm, Lear keeps insisting on consulting with Tom, only he 
now starts to refer to him in elevated terms as his 
"philosopher," and more specifically as a "learned Theban" and a 
"good Athenian" (III.iv.154, 157, 180). From embodying the 
lowest in humanity, Tom suddenly comes to represent its highest 
potential for Lear. It says something about critics of King Lear 
that, drawn as they are to Lear's vision of man as beast, they 
almost entirely neglect his collateral vision in the very same 
scene of man as philosopher, as if they were eager to hear the 
worst about humanity but not the best. It is in fact remarkable 
that critics almost all speak as if Lear had a single vision in 
this scene, confronting only the "fork'd animal" in man but not 
his capacity for wisdom. But in III.iv Shakespeare does not 
simply anticipate modern philosophy in its attempt to define man 
in terms of his origins; he also harks back to ancient 
philosophy, and, in particular, to Plato and Aristotle in their 
idea that the nature of a thing is revealed not in its lowest 
form, but in its perfection, in what it tends toward in its 
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fullest development. That is why to define the nature of 
humanity, Plato and Aristotle always take into account our 
highest potential, above all, our capacity to philosophize. 

Indeed, in a moment of imaginative daring that is remarkable 
even by his own sublime standards, in III.iv. of King Lear 
Shakespeare stages a scene Plato presents as the highest 
achievement of humanity: 


"Unless," I said, "the philosophers rule as kings or those 
now called kings and chiefs genuinely and adequately 
philosophize, and political power and philosophy coincide in 
the same place, while the many natures now making their way 
to either apart from the other are by necessity excluded, 
there is no rest from ills for the cities, my dear Glaucon, 
nor I think for human kind."3 


For a brief moment, III.iv brings together a king and a 
philosopher on stage. On the brink of madness, and hence free 
from customary ways of thinking, Lear seeks the advice of a man 
he views as some form of Greek sage: 


First let me talk with this philosopher. 
What is the cause of thunder? 
Good my lord, take his offer, go into th' house. 
I'll talk a word with this same learned Theban. 
What is your study? 
How to prevent the fiend, and to kill vermin. 
Let me ask you one word in private. 
(III.iv.154-160) 


The stage is thus set for what might well be the most profound 
dialogue in all of Shakespeare's plays, a king and a philosopher 
enquiring into the principles that govern nature and into how 
those principles might be related to the curing of human ills. 
But Shakespeare tantalizingly denies us access to the most 
profound conversation in the central scene of his greatest play. 
Lear and his philosopher drift away from center stage, and 
whatever words they exchange are drowned out by the noise of the 
storm and Gloucester's conventional observations to the disguised 
Kent. 4 In the opening scene of the play, Lear tragically 
confuses the public and the private, demanding out in public 
protestations of love from his daughters that more fittingly 
should be heard only in private. Here in III.iv the very public- 
minded Lear, who has hitherto insisted on playing out his life in 
full view of an audience, belatedly develops a sense of privacy. 
The result unfortunately is that what the philosopher and the 
king have to say to each other remains a mystery. Nevertheless, 
the very fact of their meeting points to a larger question raised 
by the play as a whole: what is the relation of wisdom and 
political power? Perhaps King Lear as a whole offers us what 
III.iv seems to deny us: a dialogue about philosophy and 
kingship. 


Lear. 
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The key to understanding III.iv is thus to recognize the 
dual character of Lear's vision; he sees the disguised Edgar not 
just as Tom o' Bedlam but as the learned Theban as well. This 
pattern is repeated in Act IV. When the mad Lear encounters 
Gloucester, he once again articulates a vision of the bestial 
side of human nature, dwelling obsessively and almost 
pathologically on female sexuality and its corrupting tendencies. 
Critics often cite these passages as examples of the fullness of 
the wisdom Lear learns from his devastating experience. But they 
tend to forget that in the very next scene (IV.vii), Lear moves 
from his vision of the female body as a form of corruption to his 
transcendent vision of Cordelia as a spirit in all her purifying 
and redemptive power. Neither vision can by itself be taken as 
Shakespeare's last word on the question of human potential; 
interpreting the view of humanity articulated in King Lear seems 
to require us to integrate the visions that remain fragmented in 
Lear's eyes. 

As difficult as that task may be, I would like to make a 
start on such an interpretation by focusing attention on Edgar, 
who seems to encapsulate in a single enigmatic figure the 
extremes of human possibility King Lear explores. Edgar begins 
the play as a conventional man, blind, for example, to the evil 
in his half-brother Edmund, and unaware of his father's 
limitations. Throughout the play, Edgar is given to pious 
moralizing and platitudes, and seems to represent a man firmly 
anchored in society and its customary opinions. Yet, forced, 
like Kent, into a kind of internal exile, Edgar miraculously 
bifurcates in Lear's vision into Poor Tom and the learned Theban, 
thereby revealing both the animal side of human nature and man's 
Capacity to transcend the limits of his body in thought. What is 
torn asunder in Lear's mad imagination is somehow united in the 
strange figure of Edgar as both Tom o' Bedlam and the learned 
Theban. The complex figure of Edgar poses the fundamental 
question of King Lear: how can humanity encompass the range of 
possibilities from the "bare, fork'd animal" to the "noble 
philosopher"? In her own vulgar way, Goneril manages to state 
the central issue of King Lear: "0, the difference of man and 
man!" (IV.ii.26), and earlier in the play, Kent in a sense sets 
the agenda for the play: "I'll teach you differences" (I.iv.89- 
90). I want to analyze how King Lear explores the mystery of 
human difference, to show how at first human differences are 
obscured and occluded in the play, and then how human differences 
become revealed and clarified. 


ii. 


King Lear begins with the kingdom in a relatively settled 
state, with Lear firmly in control and presenting a plan to 
prevent future turmoil. Under these stable political conditions, 
the extreme differences among human beings have tended to be 
obscured or even suppressed. To be sure, it is not that no 
differences whatsoever among human beings are evident. Some 
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critics talk about Lear as if he were simply a senile old man at 
the beginning of the play, blind to the difference between 
Cordelia on the one hand and Goneril and Regan on the other.° In 
fact Lear is reasonably clear-headed about the contrasting 
natures of his daughters. Shakespeare supplies several 
indications that Lear clearly prefers Cordelia to his other 
daughters, and has in fact pinned his hopes for a secure future 
on his being allied with her.© But if Lear is aware of something 
wrong with Goneril and Regan, he is certainly blind to the depths 
of evil lurking in their souls. And indeed up to this point he 
evidently has no reason to suspect how evil they are. As long as 
Lear rules securely, he keeps the evil forces in his kingdom in 
check; they are unwilling to show their true faces out of fear of 
his power to punish them. The successful political regime tends 
to have a moderating effect, concentating on the middle range of 
humanity and levelling out the extremes. The regime works to 
suppress the animal urges in humanity and to keep evil impulses 
in check (it also, as we shall see, works to limit the higher 
impulses). It is important to realize that the obscuring of the 
adifferences among human beings is somehow endemic to political 
life as presented in the play, and not just the result of faulty 
vision on the part of individual characters. 

The political neglect of differences is illustrated in the 
opening lines of the play: 


Kent. I thought the King had more affected the Duke of 
Albany than Cornwall. 

Glou. It did always seem@ so to us; but now in the division 
of the kingdom, it appears not which of the Dukes he 
values most, for equalities are so weigh'd, that curiosity 
in neither can make choice of either's moi'ty. 


Here we see that Lear was not blind to the difference between the 
Duke of Albany and the Duke of Cornwall, and as events prove he 
was quite right to prefer the former to the latter. But there 
are times in public life when a ruler must put personal 
preferences aside and treat people equally for valid political 
reasons. As quickly as these opening lines go by, they are 
crucial to understanding the play. Most critics assume that Lear 
is guilty of acting according to whim in the opening scene, of 
placing his private preferences above the public good. But 
Shakespeare supplies the brief opening conversation between Kent 
and Gloucester to indicate that just the opposite is the case. 
Though Lear ends up improvising an ill-conceived plan for 
dividing the kingdom on the spur of the moment in I.i, he enters 
the scene with a plan all drawn up, the details of which are 
known to his closest advisors, who do not seem to object to it, 
as well as to other concerned parties, such as the Duke of 
Burgundy. ? And what strikes Kent and Gloucester is the even- 
handedness of the plan, the fact that Lear has ignored his 
personal preferences, presumably for the sake of achieving some 
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form of balance of power between the Dukes. The opening lines of 
King Lear point to the pattern that develops in the play as a 
whole. The king's plan initially obscures his longstanding 
awareness of the difference between Albany and Cornwall, but the 
action of the play will work to bring out how deep the difference 
between the two Dukes really is. Once Lear's power is loosened, 
the evil nature of Cornwall will be free to emerge. In Lear's 
treatment of the two Dukes, we begin to see how the conventional 
order tends to obscure the natural order; conventional political 
considerations may sometimes dictate that a king ignore his 
knowledge of his subjects' differing natures. Indeed the problem 
of nature and convention is at the heart of King Lear. 

Lear's central problem is that he cannot distinguish what is 
natural from what is conventional in his rule. There is no 
question in the play that Lear has a genuinely kingly nature; he 
is in his own words "every inch a king" (IV.vi.107). 
Fundamentally that means that he is the kind of man others 
intuitively feel like serving: 


ear. Who wouldst thou serve? 
You. 
. Dost thou know me, fellow? 

Kent. No, sir, but you have that in your countenance which 

I would fain call master. 
Lear. What's that? 
Kent. Authority. 

(I.iv.24-30) 


Kent is our best evidence of the way in which admirable people 
look up to Lear and welcome his rule; Kent remains loyal to Lear 
even after the King unjustly banishes him. But, although Kent 
presents his service to Lear as a spontaneous and natural 
reaction from a stranger to a superior kind of man, in fact we 
know that there is a large element of convention in Kent's 
attachment to Lear; he has served his master for years and old 
habits die hard.® Similarly, in the course of his many years as 
king, Lear has come to take his power for granted and to assume 
that he rules simply by nature and not at all by mere convention. 
He believes that his rule is as natural as the movement of the 
heavenly bodies. Hence, when he banishes Cordelia, he swears by 
the natural order: 


For by the sacred radiance of the sun, 

The mysteries of Hecat and the night; 

By all the operation of the orbs, 

From whom we do exist and cease to be.... 
(I.i.109-112) 


For much of the play Lear characteristically assumes that nature 
will back up his decrees as king. He invokes the goddess Nature 
when he curses Goneril ("Hear, Nature, hear, dear goddess, 
hear!", I.iv.275), expecting that the natural order will help him 
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accomplish his revenge. This attitude culminates in the moment 
in the storm in Act III when, as Lear approaches madness, he 
believes that he can command the elements to strike down his 
enemies. 

It would be easy to dismiss Lear's tendency to identify his 
commands with the dictates of nature as the exaggerated self- 
conception of a megalomaniac, compounded by the effects of 
senility and/or madness. But Shakespeare is more interested in 
depicting Lear's confusion of nature and convention as a kind of 
occupational hazard of his kingship than as the peculiar failing 
of a particular man. Lear is a tragic figure, and not a 
pathetically confused old man, precisely because Shakespeare 
shows that his tendency to identify his will with that of nature 
is intimately bound up with his success in the role of king. For 
others to believe in Lear, he must first believe in himself, and 
indeed his ability to project the aura of command so effectively 
is linked to his titanic self-image, which makes him assume that 
his word is not just law, but a law of nature. As he himself 
eventually learns, Lear is wrong that nature underwrites his 
kingship, but his power to command to a great extent rests on his 
belief in his bond with the natural order, which gives him the 
self-confidence that inspires confidence in others in his fitness 
to rule. King Lear provides the fullest development of a theme 
Shakespeare explores throughout his history plays, that the power 
of the king is in large part an illusion, though a politically 
necessary one. A king's subjects, and the king himself, must to 
a great extent be blind to his limitations as a man in order for 
him to seem sufficiently raised above the ordinary run of 
humanity to command their respect and obedience. 

Thus King Lear offers Shakespeare's profoundest treatment of 
the disjunction of wisdom and power in human existence. What 
makes political life fundamentally tragic for Shakespeare is the 
fact that, by the very nature of political power, the ruler is 
cut off from the kind of wisdom he needs to rule justly in the 
fullest sense of the term. As Shakespeare presents him, Lear is 
undeniably a great king, ruling effectively over a wide realm and 
earning his subjects' obedience and loyalty. But precisely 
because of his success as a ruler, the Lear we see at the 
beginning of the play has begun to lose touch with reality. From 
the opening scene of the play, Shakespeare focuses on the problem 
of flattery, and how it interferes with the knowledge -- and 
especially the self-knowledge -- a ruler needs. As the unfolding 
of Lear's love test reveals, the inevitable tendency of people is 
to tell a king what he wants to hear, because of his ability to 
reward them if they do and to punish them if they do not. AS 
Shakespeare shows in many different contexts in his plays, it is 
very difficult for a ruler to know if anyone genuinely loves him, 
because it is not easy to separate sincere statements of love 
from those made merely to curry favor. In Lear's case, despite 
his basic grasp of the difference between his good daughter and 
her sisters, he allows himself to take the side of Goneril and 
Regan against Cordelia, because they flatter his illusions about 
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his pre-eminence and she refuses to. When Kent tries to make the 
King aware of his folly, Lear banishes him, thus compounding the 
problem by denying himself the honest advice of his most trusted 
counsellor. The opening scene of King Lear reveals a tragic 
pattern of political life: those who flatter the artificially 
puffed-up self-image of the king are rewarded, while those who 
try to speak the truth to him and call attention to his 
limitations are not just punished but banished from his presence. 
Shakespeare develops the idea of the disjunction of wisdom 
and power in the scenes between Lear and his fool. The very 
institution of the court jester reflected a recognition of the 
problem that the king may be cut off from access to truth by 
virtue of his elevated position of authority. The Fool has a 
license (I.iv.201) to speak freely in front of the King, even if 
the truths he tells are unpleasant. But when the Fool keeps 
harping on Lear's folly in dealing with his daughters, he is 
confronted with the power of authority in its most naked form: 


Take heed, sirrah--the whip. 
Truth's a dog must to kennel, he must be whipt out, 
when the Lady Brach may stand by th' fire and stink. 
(I.iv.110-113) 


If being whipped is the consequence of telling unpleasant truths 
to the King, it is no wonder that most people simply tell Lear 
what he wants to hear. But the Fool's situation is even more 
complicated; in the thoroughly duplicitous world of the court, he 
seems to have no safe course of action open to him: 


They'll have me whipt for speaking true; thou'lt have me 
whipt for lying; and sometimes I am whipt for holding my 
peace. 

(I.iv.183-185) 


The Fool's observations underline the fact that the difficulty in 
truth-telling at the court is endemic to the political situation 
as such and cannot simply be traced to problems peculiar to Lear 
as a ruler. 

In general, I have been trying to show that Lear's 
catastrophic behavior in disposing of his kingdom cannot be 
explained simply by peculiar flaws in his character, although 
certain traits, such as his disposition to rashness, obviously 
play a role in his errors. But the reason Lear is a genuinely 
tragic figure is that his problems flow not just from his 
weakness but from his strength as well. Precisely because he is 
such a great king, he is blinded to certain truths about his own 
nature and situation. In particular, his position as king causes 
him to overestimate his power as a father disastrously, leading 
him into the great blunder in the way he treats his daughters. 
However complicated the question of Lear's two plans for dividing 
the kingdom may be, one thing is clear: Lear is relying on his 
power as a father to make either the original or the improvised 
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Plan work. Lear is confident that even after he relinquishes 
much if not all of his political power to his daughters and his 
sons-in-law, he will be able to keep them in line by virtue of 
his authority as their father. This assumption turns out of 
course to be a fatal error. When political and paternal power 
Clash, the former will tend to prevail. The reason is that 
political power is more fundamental than paternal, as shown by 
the fact that the power of the law is necessary to champion the 
rights of fathers. Fathers expect their children to obey then, 
but if their children rebel against them, they must appeal to a 
higher political authority to enforce their paternal authority. 
That is what happens when Gloucester, however mistakenly, 
believes that Edgar seeks his life; though Gloucester is himself 
an earl, he feels that he must secure a higher political sanction 
for branding Edgar an outlaw: 


The noble Duke my master, 
My worthy arch and patron, comes to-night. 
By his authority I will proclaim it. 
(II.i.58-60) 


As Gloucester understands, when the family fails to settle its 
own disputes, then the law must be called in. 

Why does Lear fail to comprehend this elementary truth? Why 
does he overestimate his authority as a father, thinking of 
paternal authority as somehow more fundamental than political? 
The answer is that there is one person in a regime who is not in 
a position to understand the need of fathers to appeal to 
political authority to enforce their rights, and that is the 
person who sits atop the regime, the king. Lear was in a 
uniquely commanding position as a father: every order he gave as 
a father was automatically backed up by his authority as king; 
hence for him it becomes difficult to separate paternal from 
political authority, or to judge their relative strength. Lear's 
commands as king were ordinarily obeyed in his kingdom; we can 
imagine that his orders as a father were even more readily 
followed. His children had no way of appealing his decisions to 
an authority outside or above their family. It is no wonder then 
that Lear, used to being obeyed as a king, had no doubts 
whatsoever about his authority as a father. This is a perfect 
illustration of the probematic nature of kingship. In order to 
be able to enforce the rights of fathers, a king must be elevated 
above the usual need of fathers to rely on outside help to 
support their authority. A king thus becomes the only parent not 
aware of the limitation of the power of fathers. As we have 
seen, Lear assumes that his power as king is somehow rooted in 
the natural order; he is even more tempted to regard his power as 
a father as a natural fact and to ignore the ways in which 
paternal authority is established by the conventions of a given 
regime and even made a matter of law. Lear regards Goneril and 
Regan as behaving unnaturally when they disobey him. 9 That is 
perhaps the crucial respect in which he confuses nature and 
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convention. By assuming that the power of a father is natural 
and hence needs no support from a regime's conventions, Lear 
places himself into the hands of his daughters. In fact he finds 
that when they have the political power and he has only paternal 
power, they are the ones who prevail in any dispute. 


iii. 


We have seen that at the beginning of the play Lear's regime 
is obscuring important differences, above all, the distinction 
between nature and convention. As in all regimes, the 
conventional order of rank does not correspond to a natural order 
of excellence. Both Albany and Cornwall are dukes, and yet one 
has a morally good nature and the other does not; nevertheless, 
at the opening of the play Lear is treating them equally, despite 
having a preference for one over the other. Precisely because 
Lear is securely in command, his regime tends to cover over the 
evil dwelling in his realm. But Lear's regime also tends to 
suppress the highest tendencies among his subjects. As Kent, 
Cordelia, and the Fool learn, the unfettered pursuit of truth is 
not rewarded under Lear's rule, and may in fact be punished. 
Above all, Cordelia learns that true love must be silent ina 
court in which it is all-too-easily confused with self-serving 
and hypocritical professions of devotion. In King Lear 
Shakespeare presents political life as a kind of middle ground, 
excluding the extreme ranges of humanity. 

Thus the failure of Lear's hastily improvised plan for 
dividing the kingdom, though obviously a political and personal 
disaster, has unintended good consequences. To be sure, it sets 
free the evil in his kingdom and brings out the beast in Goneril, 
Regan, and Cornwail. But it also brings out the best in 
Cordelia, Kent, and the Fool, and eventually allows Lear to learn 
the truth about himself, as well as to achieve a pure form of 
love with his good daughter. In short, the political storm Lear 
unleashes has the effect of stripping away the conventional 
appearances people maintain in society and getting them to reveal 
their true natures. Lear sees a parallel effect in the literal 
storm that accompanies the metaphorical, although, given the mood 
he is in, for the moment he dwells exclusively on the revelation 
of evil: 


Let the great gods, 
That keep this dreadful pudder o'er our heads, 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch 
That hast within thee undivulged crimes 
Unwhipt of justice! 
(III.ii1.49-53) 


When Lear was securely in power, his enemies concealed their 
hostility from him; only when he loses his power does he learn 
who they are. The same process is evident in Lear's self- 
knowledge. To be a successful king, he has to think of himself 
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as almost a god; only when he loses his power does he begin to 
understand his limitations as a human being: "I stand. ../aA 
poor, infirm, weak, and despis'd old man" (III.ii.19-20). Asa 
reigning monarch Lear was flattered into self-delusion, but, once 
out of power, he begins to see the truth about himself, and how 
his servile followers deceived him: 


They flatter'd me like a dog, and told me I had the white 
hairs in my beard ere the black ones were there. .. . When 
the rain came to wet me once, and the wind to make me 
chatter, when the thunder would not peace at my bidding, 
there I found ‘em out, there I smelt ‘em out. Go to, they 
are not men o' their words: they told me I was every thing. 
'Tis a lie, I am not ague-proof. 
(IV.vi.96-105) 


Lear focuses on his bodily experience in this speech, especially 
the way he learned to feel the cold. No matter how elevated his 
social status may be, his body is no different from that of other 
human beings, and thus it teaches him a lesson in common 
humanity. Moreover, Lear is finally learning to distinguish 
between nature and convention; his ingrained belief that nature 
would support his commands as king has been put to a test in the 
storm and been proven false. In general Lear's loss of power 
forces him to think about issues he had glossed over all his 
life, and he begins to distinguish what had been confused in his 


mind. Now that he no longer conjoins both paternal and political 
power in his single person, the roles of father and king begin to 
separate in his eyes: 


The King would speak with Cornwall, the dear father 
Would with his daughter speak. 
(II.iv.101-102) 


Once Lear passes political power to his children, he loses the 
privileged position that made him think of himself as omnipotent 
as a father, and he learns the truth that is clear to all 
ordinary fathers, that command of an army conveys more authority 
than command of a household. In short, only when Lear is out of 
power are his eyes opened to the truths he in the deepest sense 
needed to rule well. 

In the secondary plot concerning Gloucester and his 
children, Edgar and Edmund, Shakespeare provides an illuminating 
parallel to the learning process Lear undergoes. When the 
blinded Gloucester hears of Edgar in his disguise as Tom o' 
Bedlam, he reveals that he had a vision similar to Lear's "Is man 
no more than this?" speech: 

I' th' last night's storm I such a fellow saw, 

Which made me think a man a worn. 

(IV.i.32-33) 
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Intuiting that his blindness has given him a new form of insight, 
Gloucester understands that a loss in political power can lead to 
a gain in wisdom: 


I stumbled when I saw. Full oft ‘tis seen, 
Our means secure us, and our mere defects 
Prove our commodities. 

(IV.i.19-21) 


The story of Edmund's plot against his brother and his father 
embodies the same pattern of initial confusion and gradual 
clarification we have seen in the story of Lear and his 
daughters. At the beginning of the play the distinction between 
Gloucester's legitimate son Edgar and his illegitimate son Edmund 
has been effaced. In the relaxed moral atmosphere created by 
Lear's secure regime, Gloucester jokes about Edmund's dubious 
origins and reveals that he treats his sons as equally as Lear 
apparently is treating Albany and Cornwall: "I have a son, sir, 
by order of law, some year elder than this, who yet is no dearer 
in my account" (1I.i1.19-21). Like Lear, Gloucester will learn to 
his sorrow what comes from not sufficiently distinguishing 
between one human being and another. 

In the dissolving political order that results from Lear's 
ill-considered division of the kingdom, Edmund is free to set his 
plot in motion. As a bastard, a natural child, Edmund views 
himself as a partisan of nature against convention: 


Thou, Nature, art my goddess, to thy law 
My services are bound. Wherefore should I 
Stand in the plague of custom, and permit 
The curiosity of nations to deprive me, 
For that I am some twelve or fourteen moonshines 
Lag of a brother? Why bastard? Wherefore base? 
When my dimensions are as well compact, 
My mind as generous, and my shape as true, 
As honest madam's issue? Why brand they us 
With base? with baseness? bastardy? base, base? 
Who, in the lusty stealth of nature, take 
More composition, and fierce quality, 
Than doth within a dull, stale, tired bed 
Go to th' creating a whole tribe of fops, 
Got 'tween asleep and wake? 
(I.ii.1-15) 


Like Lear, Edmund addresses nature as a goddess, but his view of 
nature, and especially its relation to convention, is completely 
different from the King's. While Lear's curse on Goneril assumes 
a harmony between what nature and convention dictate, for Edmund, 
convention has no basis whatsoever in nature; convention is 
purely arbitrary, "the plague of custom," "the curiosity of 
nations." For Edmund, what is natural in man is his body and 
especially his animal impulses. Edmund thinks that one gets at 
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human nature by rejecting everything that society tries to add to 
the bare origins of humanity in the sexual act. In this respect, 
Edmund's speech resembles Lear's later view of nature, in his 
first vision of Poor Tom as the "bare, fork'd animal," as well as 
the King's obsessive speeches on female sexuality in IV.vi (that 
the villain Edmund is the one who first articulates this view of 
nature in the play is another sign that it cannot be identified 
simply as Shakespeare's). 

Edmund argues that legitimate children, as the products of 
customary relationships, end up utterly conventional; only a 
"tribe of fops" can issue from "a dull, stale, tired bed." 
Bastards, by contrast, display a "fierce quality," deriving 
energy from the uncontrolled sexual desire that went into their 
making. For Edmund convention is a mere matter of words like 
base and bastardy, falsely imposed by society. Edmund contrasts 
the words by which society labels him with the physical fact of 
his body; the words are ugly but his body is beautiful. If his 
body looks as good as that of legitimate issue, then society has 
no right to belittle him with its conventional categories. 
Edmund reveals his position most clearly when he speaks of "the 
lusty stealth of nature." For Edmund nature most fundamentally 
manifests itself in the fact of human lust, the impulse human 
beings share with animals. As Edmund sees it, what is 
conventionally regarded as the lower side of humanity is in fact 
what is truly natural in man. 

The consequence of Edmund's doctrine of nature is to set 
loose his desires and justify any action he takes to further his 
own interest, no matter how unconventional or immoral by ordinary 
standards. Edmund claims that "nature" provides "the law" to 
which "his services are bound," but his speech involves a 
sophistical redefinition of such terms as law and bound (since 
Edmund has contempt for words as merely conventional markers, 
this charge would not trouble him). In fact, Edmund's doctrine 
of nature is nothing but a mask for his complete devotion to his 
self-interest; his only law is the law of his own advancement, 
and that is not really a law at all. In his total egotism, 
Edmund reveals the practical consequences of equating the animal 
in man with the natural. One should never underestimate the 
explosive potential of trying to distinguish between the natural 
and the conventional. As Lear's regime shows, any social order 
to some degree rests upon a confusion of the natural and the 
conventional. For a community to function smoothly, its citizens 
must become naturalized to the conventions by which it operates. 
Hence rejecting convention in the name of nature always has a 
profoundly unsettling if not subversive effect on a community, 
and will often be regarded as a criminal act. In III.iv, Lear is 
eager to hear the truth about nature from his learned Theban, but 
in Act I, when the Fool tried to tell him the truth about the 
nature of his daughters, Lear threatened him with punishment. As 
the storm reveals concretely, nature as a physical phenomenon is 
by no means presented as a benign force in the world of King 
Lear. As Edmund's conduct reveals, nature as an idea can be a 
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potent destructive force as well, dissolving the conventional 
order not just in thought but in deed as well. 


iv. 


Nature and convention are thus the poles between which King 
Lear moves, providing the structuring principle of the play. 
Firmly anchored in the world of convention, the first scene takes 
place in a highly ceremonial court, with the characters playing 
out their customary roles of king and subject, father and child 
(only Cordelia refuses to play along). I.i is a grand public 
scene, with lots of ritual and highly artificial modes of 
address; except for Cordelia, all the characters speak with an 
eye toward the public effect of their words. The elaborate 
costuming of the characters, richly decked out for a state 
occasion, contributes to the atmosphere of conventionality; as we 
have seen, in this play clothing is the chief symbol of the 
conventional element in human life. But as we quickly learn, 
these conventional appearances hide a deeper reality (the scene 
is framed by two private dialogues in prose, which both suggest 
that all is not as it seems). And the action that Lear's 
division of the kingdom sets in motion throughout the rest of 
Acts I and II progressively weakens the hold convention has on 
the kingdom and sets the characters free to be more "natural," in 
a variety of senses of the word, some of them good, some of them 
evil. 

By the time we reach Act III, the distance the play has 
travelled moving from the conventional to the natural is 
remarkable. The principal setting of Act III is a barren heath; 
instead of being in the safe confines of Lear's castle, the 
characters are exposed to nature at its most violent in the form 
of the storm. All the details contribute to making the contrast 
between a conventional and a natural setting as sharp as 
possible. In Act III the characters no longer have on their 
ceremonial costumes from I.i. The clothing of Lear and the Fool 
is barely adequate to the weather, and Edgar disguised as Tom is 
almost naked. Though Lear's scenes on the heath take place out 
in the open, they are not public in the way I.i is. Lear begins 
to drop his guard, and we are suddenly privy to his innermost 
thoughts, thoughts that break out in titanic rages alternating 
with calm reflections. Most of what appears to be dialogue in 
these scenes actually has some of the effect of soliloquy, as 
Lear finally pours out what most deeply disturbs him, without 
regard to who may be listening. Indeed, at the center of the 
play, with Lear going mad, Edgar feigning madness, and the Fool 
spouting his usual nonsense, any conventional sense of dramatic 
dialogue breaks down. The characters frequently talk past each 
other, each wrapped up in the world of his private torments and 
obsessions, whether real or imagined. At the beginning of the 
play, we see Lear surrounded by his conventional courtiers, 
behaving as custom dictates. In the center, Lear is 
unconventionally paired with a fool and a madman, two roles that 
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he is coming to embrace himself, and his behavior could not be 
further from what is conventionally expected of a king. Far from 
his initially public role, Lear's scenes in Act III are in 
essence private, a series of encounters with his closest 
associates, some old, some newly adopted. Indeed, as we have 
seen, in the central scene of Act III -- scene iv -- the dialogue 
between Lear’ and his philosopher becomes so private that we as 
the audience are not even allowed to hear it. 

Although we never learn what Lear and his philosopher have 
to say about nature, Act III as a whole shows us what happens 
when the conventional order gives way to the natural. In the 
ensuing chaos, both the highest and the lowest impulses in 
humanity are free to emerge. The scenes of Act III alternate 
between Lear's party and his antagonists, all the evil characters 
who have leagued against him, including Goneril, Regan, Cornwall, 
and Edmund. In Lear's scenes we see the mad King groping toward 
the truth about himself, his role, and the world of nature. By 
pairing Lear with his learned Theban, Shakespeare explicitly 
portrays the King moving toward philosophy and thus rising above 
the conventional limits of his earlier regime in thought. In 
their own way, Lear's antagonists act just as unconventionally, 
banding together to violate all law and morality as they plot 
against both Lear and Gloucester. In Act III Lear together with 
his "noble philosopher" rises above the normal level of humanity; 
Goneril, Regan, Cornwall, and Edmund sink below it, descending to 
the level of beasts (this contrast is not absolute, since, as we 
have seen, Lear has a double vision of the nature of humanity, 
which incorporates a perception of the animal side of man). Act 
III builds up to two highly unconventional acts of justice: 
Lear's arraignment of his two evil daughters and the trial of 
Gloucester by Regan and Cornwall. Shakespeare brilliantly 
juxtaposes these two scenes, each in its own peculiar way an 
example of "natural" justice. As two extremes they help define 
the conventional middle ground of political justice. 

Act I, scene i provides a paradigm of customary political 
justice, which is usually an uneasy and haphazard mixture of the 
natural and the conventional. In disposing of his kingdom, if 
Lear went strictly by the nature of his daughters, Cordelia, as 
he seems to be aware, ought to get the bulk if not the whole of 
his realm. But primogeniture is the law of the land, and thus 
convention dictates that Goneril, as his eldest daughter, ought 
to inherit Lear's kingdom (the fact that Lear lacks sons makes 
the issue of the succession murky, but willing the kingdom to his 
eldest daughter would certainly have been more conventional than 
what Lear ends up doing). Lear's original plan evidently 
attempted to blend natural and conventional justice in a 
delicate, and, as it proves, unstable compromise. In 
acknowledgment of her superior nature, Cordelia was supposed to 
get "a third more opulent" (1.1.86) than her sister's portions, 
but in a bow to convention Goneril and Regan were each to get 
something. But as often happens with political compromises, 
Lear's plan pleases none of the interested parties. Goneril 
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would have every reason to feel deprived of her birthright and 
Cordelia baulks at the love test Lear devises evidently with the 
hope of giving a respectable cover to his uneven disposition of 
his kingdon. She cannot abide a scheme that at least on the 
surface equates her with her sisters (even though the whole point 
of the elaborate charade is to display Lear's greater love for 
her). On balance, Lear's behavior in the opening scene shades 
toward a conception of natural justice; in his original plan for 
disposing of the kingdom, he is clearly attempting something very 
unconventional in the hope of securing the bulk of his kingdom 
for the best of his daughters. Nevertheless, or perhaps 
precisely because of the unconventionality of his plan, Lear does 
everything he can in the first scene to cloak his actions in 
ceremony and to get the power of convention on his side, 
especially by getting his daughters to agree to it in public 
(which in turn is precisely what alienates Cordelia). Lear's 
plan in I.i is emblematic of how political justice normally 
operates. Sometimes it succeeds and sometimes it fails, but in 
any event political justice always occupies a kind of middle 
ground, trying to effect a compromise between what nature and 
convention differently dictate. 

The two trials that take place in Act III provide examples 
of natural justice in all its uncompromising character. As 
extreme forms of justice, these trials turn out to be in some 
ways superior to normal political justice, in some ways inferior. 
The way Regan and Cornwall put Gloucester on trial in III.vii is 
what we would call a mockery of justice, as Cornwall freely 
admits: 


Though well we may not pass upon his life 
Without the form of justice, yet our power 
Shall do a court'sy to our wrath, which men 
May blame, but not control. 

(III.vii.24-27) 


Cornwall here articulates one view of natural justice, the idea 
that might makes right. As long as his party has the superior 
power, Cornwall believes that they may execute any judgment they 
wish, and if they bow to any higher standard of justice, it is 
only for the sake of appearances.19° for Cornwall, justice is in 
fact only a sham, a disguise that superior power may adopt for 
merely prudential reasons. This view of justice, which might 
well be characterized as the law of the jungle, appropriately 
corresponds to the animal view of human nature Edmund articulates 
in his defense of bastards. Like Edmund, Cornwall rejects what 
he regards as the false idealism of conventional views of 
justice, and concentrates on what he regards as the "thing 
itself" -- the naked truth of power. Both Edmund and Cornwall 
take a low view of human phenomena, reducing them to what they 
regard as the barest essentials. Yet even Cornwall recognizes 
the need to observe "the form of justice" in disposing of 
Gloucester. Cornwall and Regan may be utterly devoid of moral 
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scruples, but even they must bow to certain basic legal 
principles: they produce evidence against Gloucester, interrogate 
him, and allow him to speak in his own defense. 

Even the evil characters in King Lear are forced to practice 
a kind of rough justice. No one would claim that they give 
Gloucester a fair trial; yet the fact is that in a certain real 
sense he is guilty of the crimes of which he stands accused. The 
evasiveness of his initial answers betrays his consciousness that 
he has been conspiring against Cornwall and his party. Since 
this has involved dealing at least indirectly with the French 
forces invading England, one might even say that Gloucester is 
toying with being a traitor to his native land, however high- 
minded and defensible his motives may be in doing so. In that 
sense, Cornwall and Regan do have a "case" against Gloucester, 
and, however bestial their conduct toward him, in some respects 
they avoid the genuine defects of conventional political justice. 
They act swiftly and decisively, and above all they cut through 
all Gloucester's evasions to get at the truth of what he has 
done. Unlike Lear in the first scene, they are not taken in by 
appearances. Their justice is natural in the sense that it is 
primitive, barbaric, and savage. 

As such, their form of justice, however repellant, at least 
serves as a reminder of certain aspects of the phenomenon that 
are easy to lose sight of in the midst of civilized life. At the 
beginning of the play, Lear has become so used to dictating 
justice that he forgets that ultimately his right to do so rests 
on his power to back up his decisions by the force of arms. This 
explains his fundamental error in disposing of his kingdom, his 
mistaken assumption that he can in effect transfer military power 
to his children and still command their obedience. The cruelty 
with which Regan and Cornwall treat Gloucester is a good reminder 
of why we need the procedural safeguards embodied in conventional 
political justice, but it also calls attention to one essential 
but often obscured aspect of the nature of justice: that the 
right to make a judgment can never stray too far from the power 
to enforce it. If their natural form of justice offends us, 
moments later we are witness to an equally natural act of 
justice, which this time corresponds to our sense of fitness. 
Horrified by his master's cruelty, one of Cornwall's servants 
ends up taking the law into his own hands and killing him for 
what he has done to Gloucester. 

Lear's trial of Goneril and Regan in III.iv provides a more 
complex example of natural justice.11 In a sense the trial 
represents the purest form of justice, since in effect it takes 
place entirely within Lear's mind, thus eliminating all the 
constraints that ordinarily compromise conventional courtroom 
procedures. Yet in another sense, Lear's legal proceedings 
against Goneril and Regan are another mockery of justice. By 
this point we are so sympathetic to Lear that it may seem mean- 
spirited to point out the ways in which he violates customary 
legal principles in his conduct of this trial, but it is worth 
doing so to sharpen our sense of the contrast between what I have 
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been calling natural and conventional justice. Lear attempts to 
play all the roles in this trial; he is the injured party, the 
principal witness, the prosecutor, and the presiding officer of 
the court. He takes it upon himself to appoint the judges, and 
an impartial observer would have to raise some questions 
concerning the qualifications of the Fool and Poor Tom to sit on 
the bench, not to mention concerning their sanity (as well as 
Lear's). Goneril and Regan are tried in absentia and hence, 
unlike even Gloucester at his trial, Lear's daughters are not 
allowed to speak a word in their defense. Indeed Lear appears to 
have decided upon their punishment before the trial begins 
(III.v.15-16).12 

Having raised all these conventional legal quibbles, one 
must grant that Lear's case against Goneril and Regan, despite 
his failure to follow customary procedures, or perhaps because of 
it, is basically sound and the verdict he wishes to obtain is 
just. Lear cuts through all the customary circumlocutions of the 
law and gets to the heart of the matter, stating the facts 
directly and unambiguously: "I here take my oath before this 
honorable assembly, she kick'd the poor king her father" 
(III.vi.46-48). By supervising all aspects of the trial, Lear 
can see to it that corruption is excluded from the courtroom 
(III.iv.54-56). Moreover, although Lear's panel of judges may 
not have the composition custom would dictate, it does include 
two of the characters who have shown the most regard for truth 
and justice in the play -- Kent and the Fool -- as well as Edgar 
in his disguise as Tom, a figure who in his previous scene has 
been identified as a philosopher. By engaging this figure in an 
act of justice, Lear is in effect pursuing Plato's program of the 
philosopher-king. In III.iv Lear enters into a private 
conversation with what he takes to be a philosopher about nature 
and the curing of human ills. In his next scene, he seems to 
apply what he has learned from his noble philosopher to his 
kingly function of dictating justice. He seems in fact to recall 
his dialogue with the learned Theban about nature: 


Then let them anatomize Regan; see what breeds about her 
heart. Is there any cause in nature that make these hard 
hearts? 

(III.vi.76-78) 


Lear comes to recognize that the question of justice is 
profoundly linked to the question of nature, specifically the 
nature of human differences. He finally realizes that he must 
take into account how different his daughters are and that 
justice chiefly involves "anatomizing" human beings, being able 
to see beneath surface appearances and thus to spy out their 
inner natures. The way Lear conducts the trial of Goneril and 
Regan may be evidence of his growing madness, but in the judgment 
he reaches, his madness seems a higher form of sanity, like the 
behavior of the philosophers in Plato's parable of the cave, who, 
returning to the darkness of the cave after viewing the sun, seem 
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to stumble about crazily to their fellow human beings who have 
never seen the true light.13 In the first scene of the play Lear 
seems to be observing all the conventional forms of kingship, and 
he ends up being taken in by appearances and committing a 
monumental act of injustice. In III.vi he violates all customary 
procedures and yet achieves a higher form of justice, precisely 
because he finally recognizes that acting justly hinges 
ultimately on getting at the truth about human nature. 


Vv. 


Thus freed from his conventional role as king in Act III and 
finally capable of seeing beyond the limits of normal political 
justice, Lear rises to a more profound understanding of the 
duties of a ruler. Realizing that he shares the ordinary 
limitations of humanity helps teach Lear the virtue of 
compassion, and as he works his way out of his titanic egoism, he 
begins to show concern for the welfare of others, especially his 
fool: 


Come on, my boy. How dost my boy? Art cold? 
I am cold myself. Where is this straw, my fellow? 
The art of our necessities is strange 
And can make vild things precious. Come, your hovel. 
Poor Fool and knave, I have one part in my heart 
That's sorry yet for thee. 

(III.ii.68-73) 


Once again we see that it is the feelings of Lear's body that 
teach him what he has in common with other human beings. The 
change in Lear is evident even in the way he speaks; though his 
words are still in verse, they have become less artificial and 
more "natural."  Renouncing the elaborate periods of his earlier 
courtly discourse, Lear begins to speak directly in simple, 
brief, straightforward sentences. In one of the most moving 
speeches in the play, Lear openly criticizes the failings of his 
own regime and conventional political justice in general: 


Poor naked wretches, wheresoe'er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 

Your loop'd and window'd raggedness, defend you 

From seasons such as these? 0O, I have ta'en 

Too little care of this! Take physic, pomp, 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 

That thou mayst shake the superflux to then, 

And show the heavens more just. 

(III.iv.28-36) 

Rethinking both retributive and distributive justice, Lear now 
has a better idea of how he might use the power of a king. He 
recognizes that the throne carries with it obligations as well as 
privileges. Although we do not hear what the learned Theban has 
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to say to Lear in their most intimate moment, we do see 
throughout Act III signs that Lear has adopted a more 
philosophical attitude toward politics, questioning his 
conventional opinions about kingship in the name of natural 
justice. 

As we have repeatedly seen, at the beginning of the play 
Lear's success in ruling has created a kind of complacency in his 
kingdom and made people, including himself, lose touch with many 
of the fundamental facts of life. Lear's plan for dividing the 
kingdom disastrously confuses political and familial power; 
Lear's fundamentally separate roles as father and king blend 
together in his mind. In general, at the beginning of the play 
people in Lear's kingdom are confused about the ties that bind 
them together. Lear's love test highlights this confusion, 
revealing the mixture of motives that tie one human being to 
another. Human beings can be bound together by both convention 
and nature, and, if by nature, either in a lower or a higher 
sense of the term. Human beings may have low motives like 
appetite or necessity when they league together for a common 
purpose. In such cases they are bound to each other by nothing 
more than self-interest, and their association is in principle no 
different from the way animals like ants work together. But 
human beings can also be united by their higher nature, their 
shared admiration for the higher things in life, like their 
passion for truth. This is the way in which human association 
transcends the animal level. Finally, all human bonds contain a 
strong element of convention; people are tied together by the 
force of habit and by the patterns of association social custom 
dictates. The complexity of the motives behind human association 
is what frustrates Lear's attempt to elicit the truth about his 
daughters in I.i. Under the circumstances he himself creates, he 
has no hope of distinguishing their motives for saying what they 
say. Given the terms of the love test, when any daughter claims 
to love Lear, he cannot know if she is speaking out of self- 
interest, true love, or mere habit. By talking of love, Lear 
appears to be appealing to the higher nature of his daughters. 
But by offering to reward the daughter who says she loves him 
most, Lear has given a base, material motive for professing love, 
thus appealing to their lower nature. 

Moreover, by staging the scene in a public forum, Lear has 
brought the power of convention at its strongest to bear upon his 
daughters. Even if they had nothing to gain, they would feel the 
pressure of custom to behave like good daughters in front of the 
whole community. In their love speeches to Lear, both Goneril 
and Regan are clearly playing to their audience. With their 
artificial and inflated rhetoric, they are acting out the 
conventional role of the good daughter and telling Lear exactly 
what he wants to hear. All these considerations help to explain 
why Cordelia feels frustrated under the circumstances and tries 
to remain silent. She does not want her true love for her father 
to be confused with expressions of self-interest or customary 
deference. In a kind of overreaction to her distasteful 
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situation, Cordelia stresses the conventional element in her 
feelings: "I love your Majesty / According to my bond, no more 
nor less" (I.i.92-93). In a barely veiled rebuke to her sisters, 
Cordelia dwells upon the material motives she has for loving her 
father, as well as her obedience to custom, neglecting all the 
higher motives that distinguish her from her sisters and make her 
truly love him: 


You have begot me, bred me, lov'd me: I 
Return those duties back as are right fit, 
Obey you, love you, and most honor you. 
Why have my sisters husbands, if they say 
They love you all? 

(I.i.96-100) 


When Lear tragically misinterprets Cordelia's attempt to cut 
through the conventional rhetoric of his court and expose the 
flattery and hypocrisy of her sisters, he sets in motion a 
process that will finally distinguish what has hitherto been 
confused in his kingdom. 

As we have seen, in Act III the truth about humanity begins 
to clarify for Lear, as he achieves insight into the extremes of 
human nature. Lear finds out, not just who his enemies are, but 
who his true friends are as well. Men like Kent and the Fool are 
finally free to demonstrate their genuine devotion to Lear, 
unmixed with baser or conventional motives. Serving him can no 
longer be said to be in their self-interest; on the contrary, 
material considerations would dictate their abandoning Lear's 
cause, as the Fool repeatedly points out. Thus, if these men 
remain loyal to Lear, it can only be out of true love for him, 
and not out of mere habit or prudential calculations. By the 
same token, in the alternating scenes in Act III, involving 
Goneril, Regan, Cornwall, and Edmund, Shakespeare shows the lower 
or animal nature of human bonds distilled out into its appalling 
essence. The dealings of these characters illustrate what is 
commonly called honor among thieves, or, going by the prevailing 
animal imagery in this act, the loyalty of a pack of wolfish 
beasts. Blind to any higher motives, these characters are guided 
solely by self-interest, a combination of greed and ambition. In 
the process, they disregard all the conventional restraints a 
regime normally tries to impose on our animal instincts and 
impulses. This development is evident in Edmund's lack of any 
conventional regard for his father. We see what happens when 
human beings are bound together solely by the ties of lust and 
the will to power. 

In Acts IV and V, Shakespeare goes on to develop the 
consequences of setting the animal side of human nature loose in 
the near comedy of the sexual entanglements of Edmund with both 
Goneril and Regan. In the kaleidoscopic shifts of Edmund's 
affections, we see how flimsy are the bonds between human beings 
united by nothing more than their ambition and their animal 
desires. As Lear searches for truth with his learned Theban in 
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Act III, we see what it means to liberate the higher or spiritual 
side of human nature to go beyond conventional limits. As 
Goneril, Regan, Cornwall, and Edmund pursue their advancement in 
Act III, we see what it means to liberate the lower or animal 
side of human nature to sink beneath all conventional standards 
of decency. We can get a feel for the range of human nature King 
Lear explores when we realize that in the terms of the play both 
these forms of behavior are in some sense of the word natural. 
It all depends on whether one adopts the modern view that man's 
nature is to be found in his lower origins or the ancient view 
that it is to be found in his higher perfection, in short, 
whether one takes one's bearings from man's beginning or his end 
(in the sense of goal or telos). Shakespeare shows his awareness 
in King Lear of the dark truths about human nature taught by 
modern thinkers like Machiavelli, the vision of the "poor, bare, 
fork'd animal" embodied in Poor Tom that even sounds like an 
anticipation of Hobbes's view of the state of nature. But in the 
end Shakespeare's affinities seem to lie more deeply with 
ancients like Plato and Aristotle, especially in his vision of 
the philosophic potential of humanity embodied in Lear's "learned 
Theban." 


Cantor 
NOTES 
1. All quotations from Shakespeare are taken from G. Blakemore 


Evans, ed., The Riverside Shakespeare (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1974). 


2. The classic absurdist interpretation of King Lear is Jan 
Kott's 1964 essay "King Lear or Endgame" in his Shakespeare Our 
Contemporary, trans. Boleslaw Taborski (Garden City, NY: Anchor 
Books, 1966), pp. 127-168. That this mode of interpretation is 
still in vogue is evidenced by Jagannath Chakravorty, King Lear: 
Shakespeare's Existentialist Hero (Calcutta: Avantgarde Press, 
1990). 


3. Plato, Republic, 473d-e, quoted in the translation of Allan 
Bloom (New York: Basic Books, 1968). 


4. When Morris Carnovsky played Lear in the great Stratford 
Connecticut productions of the 1960's, he emphasized this 
peculiar moment in the play by pantomiming a wild conversation 
with the actor playing Edgar. 


5. Kott (p. 130) makes explicit what many critics assume when he 
says of Lear: "He does not see or understand anything. .. . Lear 
is ridiculous, naive and stupid." 


6. See, for example, I1.1i1.82-86, 123-124, 194-197, 213-216, 242- 
244. 


7. For an imaginative attempt to tease out the details of Lear's 
original plan, see Harry V. Jaffa, "The Limits of Politics: King 
Lear, Act I, scene i" in Allan Bloom, Shakespeare's Politics (New 
York: Basic Books, 1964), pp. 113-145. Briefly stated, Jaffa's 
thesis is that the intent of Lear's original plan was to give 
Cordelia the bulk of his kingdom (the middle portion), while 
giving Goneril the extreme northern and Regan the extreme 
southern portion, regions their husbands already controlled as 
feudal lords. Lear intends to marry Cordelia to the Duke of 
Burgundy, a foreign power strong enough to give her support but 
not strong enough to conquer and absorb Britain (as the King of 
France might). Jaffa is the only critic of the play to have 
worked out the details of Lear's original plan, but he was not 
the first to note that Lear enters I.i with a division of the 
kingdom already worked out (after all, maps have been drawn up). 
See Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Shakespearean Criticism, ed. Thomas 
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Middleton Raysor (London: J. M. Dent, 1960), pp. 49-50, A. C. 
Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy (1904; rpt. New York: Meridian 
Books, 1955), pp. 202-203, and Kenneth Muir, Shakespeare: King 
Lear (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1986), pp. 32, 55. 


8. Kent says of himself: "I am too old to learn" (II.ii.127). 


9. See, for example, II.iv.278. 


10. Goneril later articulates the same view of justice at 
V.iii.159-160. 


11. The fact that this trial is omitted in the Folio version of 
the play is a good indication of why neither the Folio nor the 
Quarto versions are wholly adequate and the common editorial 
practice of presenting a conflation of the two, though 
problematic, is probably the wisest procedure. 


12. Regan and Goneril similarly pronounce judgment on Gloucester 
before his "trial" even begins (III.vii.4-5). 


13. See Republic, 517a. 
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There are many ways to theorize about aesthetics. In fact, 
because this topic can be approached from numerous angles, several 
existing theories of the aesthetic actually stand in contradiction. 
And why should it be otherwise? Perhaps nothing so resists 
theory’s grasp---a grasp which relies on carefully delineated 


conceptual systems in order to apprehend the world intellectually-- 


-than aesthetics, grounded as the latter is in sensual immediacy, 


and the brute corporeal reality of sense perception. 

In this paper, I would like to address two particular readings 
of aesthetics. One is the aesthetic theory of Julia Kristeva, 
which brings painting, literature, and other forms of artistic 
expression to bear on her central theme of the repressed maternal. 
After expounding on how this reading of aesthetics encapsulates 
Kristeva’s conflicted relationship to feminism, I will suggest that 
a less structural, more dialectical approach to aesthetics is 
perhaps more useful for feminist ends. I will specifically explore 
how the concept of non-identity, so central to the thought of 
Critical theorists such as Theodor Adorno, may function as 
counterweight to Kristeva’s writings. Indeed, I offer Adorno’s 
non-identity almost as a corrective to Kristeva’s analysis because 
I feel that this concept meaningfully deconstructs the pernicious 
structuralism implicit in her analysis. I believe that it offers 

way out of the pervasive system of binary opposition that can so 


stymie femini analyses indebted to psychoanalysis. 
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Julia Kristeva: Primal Repression Revisited Through Art 


As mentioned, Kristeva’s interpretation of aesthetics remains 
intimately bound up with her central concept of the repressed, 
ineffable maternal, a concept which in turn impacts her theories of 
abjection and semanalyse. Nearly all of Kristeva’s writings on 
aesthetics attest to the fact that, for her, human expression in 
all its guises represents an effort to suture the cap created by 
the initial loss of the maternal body. This loss opens up the 
unconscious, and by ensuring that the now disavowed union with 
mother will heretofore be experienced somatically, it creates 
desire in the Lacanian sense. in turn, z=his somatic 


internalization guarantees that the maternal will be apprehended as 


something spatial (hence the status she confers on Plato’s chora), 


as distinct from the realm of phallic symbolic mediation, which is 
temporal. It follows, then, that for Kristeva ail efforts at 
interpreting human expression will submit to the ensuing 
tructuralist approach: what we articulate from our position within 
the phallic symbolic order represents a simultaneous effort to 
dispel the mediation integral to that order, and to find again the 
lost union with mother’s body. In sum, symbolic representation 
always reveals a desire to move beyond itself, to do away with 
temporal mediation in favor of what is atemporal and spatial. 

But what does this mean for aesthetic modes of expression? 
Surely painting, literature, music and other art forms differ from 
more commonplace efforts to denote meaning---our everyday speech, 


for instance. Aware of this difference, Kristeva privileges 
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aesthetic expression for at least two reasons. One reason is that 
the aesthetic instantiates the process of signification so self- 


consciously: it draws attention to the act of expression more 


emphatically than does our common use of language, thereby 


highlighting how, in the paradigm, our efforts to denote meaning 
indeed put into play much more than simple enunciative statements 
aimed at making the speaker understood. Hence the novel, the 
painting, indeed all forms of art foreground the act of expression 
more obviously than do our normal, everyday utterances. This 
foregrounding draws attention to how much is at stake: to use 
Kristeva’s terms, the aesthetic highlights the dynamic between the 
semiotic and symbolic realms, dramatizing how repressed somatic 
drives and impulses constitute a crucial undercurrent to even our 
most rational, straightforward modes of expression. In this, she 
seemingly challenges Lacanian precepts by insisting that the 
semiotic can subvert symbolic representation. 

This brings us to a second reason why the aesthetic holds 
special interest for Kristeva. Inasmuch as aesthetic expression 
tends to be abstract, opaque, resistant to clear definitions and 
singular interpretations, it performs the above-stated 
dramatization particularly well. Indeed, it is aesthetics’ 
abstract quality which puts the semiotic into play, unsettling the 
symbolic’s effort at closure and disrupting the speaking subject’s 
claims to clarity and cohesion. This is a way of saying that, in 
its appeal to sensual immediacy, the aesthetic allows us to revisit 


the scene of primal repression. In Powers of Horror: An Essay on 
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Abjection, Kristeva writes of how literature accomplishes this: 


In a world in which the Other has collapsed, 

the aesthetic task---a descent into the 

foundations of the symbolic construct--- 

amounts to retracing the fragile limits of the 

speaking being, closest to its dawn, to the 

bottomless "primacy" constituted by primal 

repression. Through that experience, which is 

nevertheless managed by the Other, “subject" 

and "object" push each other away, confront 

each other, collapse, and start again--- 

inseparable, contaminated, condemned, at the 

boundary of what is assimilable, thinkable: 

abject. Great modern literature unfolds over 

that terrain: Dostoyevsky, Lautreamont, 

Proust, Artaud, Kafka, Celine.* 
While any form of human expression can be scrutinized according to 
Kristeva’s psychoanalytic model, then, aesthetic modes represent 
particularly apt sites for her investigation into the semiotic (an 
investigation which she terms semanalyse). For her, the aesthetic 
proves particularly revealing of how the ineffable maternal 
articulates itself within culture. 

Clearly, such an interpretation tends to imbue the aesthetic 
with a deeply subversive potential, for it holds that this category 
allows us to revisit primal repression, the place where human 
identity recedes. While not all theoretical inquiries into the 
aesthetic conclude that it contains an unequivocally contrapuntal 
dimension (Eagleton, 1990; Buck-Morss, 1992), Kristeva’s writings 


consistently follow this line of argument. Her essays tend to 


affirm the importance of apprehending the semiotic, and of 


highlighting the subject’s contingency and instability, a gesture 


wnich is also not universally touted (Glass, 1993). What I would 


like to argue, however, is that it is precisely Kristeva’s 


insistence on this subversive potential of the repressed maternal 


which reveals the structuralist component of her psychoanalytic 


approach. It seems to me that from a feminist vantage point, her 
alignment of the aesthetic with the repressed maternal might be 
queried rather than simply embraced: must we concede that her 
gendered reading of representation is universally binding? Is the 
maternal always ineffable and unrepresentable, the paternal always 


symbolic? 


Giovanni Bellini: Primal Repression Revisited 


Let me give an example of Kristeva’s understanding of the 
relationship between the ineffable maternal and the aesthetic. 
This will clarify the structuralist component of her analysis, a 
component necessarily problematic for feminist scholarship. It 
will therefore suggest that a less structural analysis, one which 
could temper Kristeva’s theory, might be useful for feminism. 

Many of ‘risteva’s essays expound upon her posited 
relationship between the maternal and the aesthetic. She has 
explored this theme from numerous angles, always insisting that the 
artistic endeavor represents an effort to appropriate the 
maternal’s defiance of the symbolic order. Of course, given that 
the artist, author, or poet necessarily functions from within the 
symbolic, the project will to some degree fail. This is an 
important point, to be stated at the outset. It holds that, for 


Kristeva, aesthetics can only strive to reach the semiotic realm, 
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but never grasp it entirely; psychotic speech aside, there is no 
singularly contrapuntal mode of human expression, no true avant- 
garde. Thus mindful of art’s unending failure, Kristeva 
nevertheless praises artistic efforts to grasp the repressed 
maternal. She esteems them highly because, according to her, such 
efforts resonate with our innate longing to revisit the site of 
primal repression, to find again the threshold of our very 


identities. She writes: 


A curious truth: outside time, with neither a 
before nor an after, neither true nor false; 
subterranean, it neither judges nor 
postulates, but refuses, displaces and breaks 
the symbolic order before it can re-establish 
itself....The artist...suspects it is from the 
mother’s side that the unverifiable atemporal 
"truth" of the symbolic order and its time 
springs out and explodes. The Western artist 
(that fetishist), then, raises this "truth" to 
the skies by finding its symbol in the female 
body. Let us not even speak about the endless 
"Madonnas with Child."? 


Yet she does speak about them. In her essay, "Motherhood 
According to Giovanni Bellini," Kristeva offers specific examples 
of how the Italian painter, Bellini (1430?-1516), attempts through 
his art to appropriate the ineffable maternal. Kristeva applauds 
the extent to which many of Bellini’s “Madonnas with Child" 
successfully evoke the atemporal, spatial connotations of the 
repressed maternal, connotations which resonate with the foundering 


of identity “by recognizing the unspoken of all discourse...by 


emphasizing at each point whatever remains unsatisfied, repressed, 
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new, eccentric, incomprehensible, that which disturbs the mutual 


understanding of the established powers." How do Bellini’s 


paintings accomplish this task? They accomplish it in two ways: 


through their use of light and color, as well as in the way the 
artist positions his subjects’ bodies. 

Consistently throughout this essay, Kristeva identifies the 
artist’s skill at producing a "luminous density of color...of 
shadows and brightness that, more so than the discovery of 
perspective, introduce volume into the body and into the 
painting." She claims that such attention to light and color 
alludes to what painting cannot represent, and invokes all that 
exceeds the grasp of artistic expression. By bringing light and 
color centerstage, Bellini defies the conventional Renaissance 
attention to theme and content. On Kristeva’s reading, his use of 
light and color denotes abstraction rather than figuration, the 
loss of subjectivity rather than its cohesion. Bellini’s work thus 
foregrounds the absence of a subject, the dissolution of a central 
theme, the deconstruction of a coherent content. Far from 
displaying the painter’s talent at effectively reproducing the 
world around him on canvas, his paintings suggest the degree to 
which artistic expression can invoke the ineffable. As against the 
more phallic sensibility of Da Vinci, who seeks to represent 
"bodies and spaces as graspable, masterable objects,"° Bellini 
understands the artistic enterprise as a search for "the very space 
of the lost-unrepresentable-forbidden jouissance,"® a "space of 


fundamental unrepresentability...a primal scene."’ Kristeva 
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commends the artist for giving play to that somatic impulse which 


longs for the annihilation of self, for the expression of our 


innate desire to move beyond subjectivity. 


How fitting, then, that the readily evident subject-matter of 


the paintings in question should be that of mother and child, for 
clearly Kristeva sees a parallel between her own understanding of 
the ineffable maternal and the aesthetics of Bellini’s paintings. 
This connection between Kristeva’s maternal and Bellini’s paintings 


inspires Kristeva’s commentary on how the artist positions the 


ctual bodies of mother and child. Important to Kristeva’s 


analysis are the awkwardness, the distance, the space which 


separate the Madonna and her baby; this of course distinguishes 


Bellini’s portrayals from others of their kind, which typically 


focus on the tenderness and physical closeness uniting Mary and 
Jesus. By contrast, Bellini’s Madonnas hold their child uneasily, 


at a distance, and with a degree of hostility. We could say that, 


as mothers, they are “not there;" in Bellini’s paintings, "the 


mother is absent---the mother has been lost."® By introducing this 


physical and emotional space between mother and child, Kristeva 


maintains, Bellini highlights the manner in which maternity calls 


up all that is “beyond discourse, beyond narrative...beyond 


figuration."*® Together with the artist’s use of light and color, 


then, this technique successfully alludes to those aspects of the 


maternal so central to Kristeva’s writings: namely, its affinity 


with the innate human desire contained in the death drive to cast 


off our discrete identities, to be rid of subjectivity. 
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Based on my knowledge of Kristeva’s work, this argument 
promulgated in "Motherhood According to Giovanni Bellini" typifies 
her approach to aesthetics. Indeed, in other essays she extends 
this same reading of the aesthetic’s maternal attributes to 
different forms of artistic expression---poetry, the novel, music-- 
-while always insisting on art’s ability to recall the "a- 
subjective lining of our rational exchanges as social beings."*® 
On her reading, art represents a sustained albeit failing effort to 
reach the semiotic. While the artistic endeavor will always fail 
to some degree given its starting point from within the symbolic, 
it can consistently be read in the stated way. Art expresses 
Lacanian desire; it is "a race toward death"’* which longs to 
revisit the site of primal repression. 

I would like to stress the structuralism inherent in 
Kristeva’s analysis of the aesthetic. Using Freud’s expression, we 
could say that Kristeva’s analysis of art directs us back to "an 
old state of things," a state of things emanating from innate human 
drives. For thanks to the psychoanalytic framework which 
undergirds her theory, her reading of aesthetics remains 
structurally determined to demonstrate that the repressed maternal 
can be apprehended (although never fully grasped). Kristeva’s 
structuralism therefore determines the parameters in which her 
theoretical exposition can move; she is bound by her psychoanalytic 
framework. Important for our purposes is the fact that such a 


framework necessarily shields her theory from being meaningfully 


informed by political, historical, and socio-economic factors. Her 
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reading of the aesthetic directs us inward; if it is enmeshed in 


empirical realities at all, the latter are greatly overshadowed by 
her attention to the abiding impact of primary repression. The 
repressed maternal, its somatic internalization, our desire to 
reach it via aesthetic expression, such a project’s failure: for 
Kristeva, these are what art is about. Her numerous essays on the 
subject represent variations on this general, already-scripted 
theme. Moreover, that the artistic enterprise consistently fails 
in its endeavor to dispel symbolic mediation simply confirms the 
legitimacy of her analysis. Hence Kristeva’s reading of the 
aesthetic category cannot admit radically different interpretations 
of what art might be about. 

Needless to say, the constraining impact of this structure so 
ingrained in Kristeva’s work gives pause to many feminist scholars. 
They query passages such as the following, in which Kristeva states 
that Bellini’s art "provides motherhood, that mute border, with a 
language; although in doing so, he deprives it of any right toa 
real existence (there is nothing "feminist" in Bellini’s action), 


he does accord it a symbolic status."’ 


Perhaps the most widely 
read recent installment of the resultant ongoing commentary about 
Kristeva’s conflicted relationship to feminism comes from Judith 
Butler. In her book, Gender Trouble: Feminism and the Subversion 
of Identity, Butler deplores the conceptual rigidity which 
Kristeva’s psychoanalysis imposes upon feminist scholarship. 


Mindful of the high intellectual standing which Kristeva has 


garnered herself within feminist circles, Butler nonetheless faults 
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her writings as too compliant with psychoanalytic dictates to be 
truly useful to feminism. For although Kristeva claims to 
challenge Lacanian premises, ultimately she capitulates to them. 
This disappoints Butler, for whom psychoanalysis is little more 


than just another patriarchal, heterosexist discourse: 


Despite her critique of lLacan...Kristeva’s 
strategy of subversion proves doubtful. Her 
theory appears to depend upon the stability 
and reproduction of precisely the paternal law 
that she seeks to displace. Although she 
effectively exposes the limits of Lacan’s 
efforts to universalize the paternal law in 
language, she nevertheless concedes that the 
semiotic is invariably subordinate to the 
Symbolic, that it assumes its specificity 
within the terms of a hierarchy immune to 
challenge. If the semiotic promotes the 
possibility of the subversion, displacement, 
or disruption of the paternal law, what 
meanings can those terms have if the Symbolic 
always reasserts its hegemony?}3 


To borrow the language of object relations theory, then, Butler 
takes issue with Kristeva’s claim that maternal and paternal 
"objects" are internalized in an ordained fashion, and that this 
internalization drives empirical reality according to the received 
patriarchal, heterosexual norms. With this, Butler articulates a 
crucial feminist critique of psychoanalysis, and touches the nerve 
of a highly sensitive, highly complex set of issues. The 
importance of Butler’s work notwithstanding, I believe that 
critical theory offers an important alternative interpretation of 


the relationship between psychic and empirical realities, one which 


forcefully confronts and corrects the abiding problems in 
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Kristeva’s work. For our purposes, moreover, it is fortunate that 
persons such as Adorno wrote specifically on the topic of 


aesthetics. 


Adorno: Non-Identity, Artistic Failure, and "Unintentional Truth" 


By now, Theodor Adorno is well known in theory circles as an 
important German intellectual, one associated with the Frankfurt 
Institute, who forged a theory known as "negative dialectics." "4 
At the outset, this association situates Adorno in a different 
analytic framework from that of Kristeva. This difference between 
them is fraught with implications: it provides the stimulus for an 
extremely fruitful debate. Therefore, let me go directly to those 
aspects of Adorno’s thought which bear on the above-stated theory 


of aesthetics. In so doing, I will illustrate how his writings 


controvert the structuralism which inheres in Kristeva’s writings. 


The best place to begin, I think, lies in a point of agreement 
Shared by Kristeva and Adorno. This is their common belief that, 
in terms of aesthetic expression, there exists no true avant-garde. 
They concur that even the most unconventional, "challenging" art 
work remains fated in some ways to fail; its success will be 
partial, fragmentary, and incomplete. What explains this failure? 
It is the fact that, for Adorno as for Kristeva, any artist’s claim 
to a contrapuntal status necessarily articulates itself from within 
the established system. There exists no vantage point from which 
any artist may proclaim utterly unscathed by the status quo, for 


every art work is appropriated to a degree by the reigning order. 
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We have seen what this means in Kristeva’s parlance: all artistic 


efforts to apprehend the repressed maternal bears traces of the 


mediated symbolic order which constitutes the subject. While 


Kristeva does not label the avant-garde disingenuous (rather, she 
praises its efforts to practice semanalyse), she nevertheless 
insists that the repressed maternal will remain forever ineffable. 

Adorno agrees that there is no true artistic avant-garde, that 
despite claims to an art work’s contrapuntal status the latter will 
always remain enmeshed within the system it seeks to deconstruct. 
Yet both his reasons for positing this failure, as well as his 
understanding of what this failure means, differ radically from 
Kristeva’s. And it is precisely where Adorno’s theory veers away 
from hers that his insights are most useful to feminist 
scholarship. 

Adorno’s understanding of aesthetics remains intimately 
connected to his concept of non-identity. This concept, which 
characterizes the thought of several other Frankfurt Institute 
intellectuals, holds that any account of historical reality must be 
doubly mediated; it posits that a dialectical approach must inhere 
where both subject and object are concerned. This means that, for 
Adorno, neither a strictly-defined idealism nor dialectical 
materialism suffice in elaborating a credible account of the 
subject-object dynamic. History is not the simple unfolding of 
reason, but neither is the latter entirely constituted by the 
socio-economic specificities in which it finds itself enmeshed. 


Adorno’s theory entails leaving behind the idealist model in which 
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the thinking subject subsumes the material world, fitting empirical 
reality into firmly established intellectual categories; at the 
same time, it vitiates the orthodox Marxist notion that human 
apprehension is determined entirely by socio-historical conditions. 
Instead, Adorno offers a theoretical rendering of our cognitive 
processes which are themselves doubly mediated. In the Marxist 
tradition, he concedes that our highest intellectual faculties are 
indeed vulnerable to the socio-historical conditions which surround 
them; however, he insists that these faculties remain capable of 
anscending their own immediate historical context. 
Importantly, this does not restore to the subject the primacy 
which he or she enjoyed within an idealist framework; rather, it 
cknowledges the crucial role played by the subject in "releasing" 
the truth from the object, and hence in grasping the “validity of 
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dialectical, materialist cognition. Adorno stresses how the 


ubject’s reason alone allows the dialectical "truth" of the object 
be apprehended; hence, in his writings, “neither mind nor matter 


uld dominate the other as a philosophical first principle ...the 


laterial object needed the rational subject in order to release the 


ruth which it contained."?® For Adorno, subject and object, 


reason and reality will never be fully aligned; his insistence on 
negativity posits these only in relation to one another, thereby 
forbidding "the happy match between the mind of man and the nature 

‘7 This is Adorno’s concept of non-identity, so crucial 
to nis larger theory of negative dialectics. 


This concept of non-identity informs Adorno’s reading of 
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the aesthetic, and his insistence that the art work will never be 
fully contrapuntal. Here his indebtedness to Marx is crucial: he 
insists that the art work can never completely controvert 


status quo Since it will always bear the traces of the social 


material forces which produce it. Indeed, on Adorno’s reading, 


art work’s ability to undermine and challenge the limits of culture 
will necessarily remain vitiated, for art can never entirely dispel 
the system which brought it forth. Art affirms a given social 
reality even as it seeks to undo it; this holds even for music, a 
most abstract art form in which Adorno was particularly interested. 


Hence in Aesthetic Theory he writes: 


The strict immanence of spirit in works of art 
is contradicted by a counter-trend which is no 
less immanent and which is the tendency for 
art works to try to escape the hermetic 
quality of their own structures, to make 
deliberate incisions, and to abrogate the 
totality of appearance...Art is antithetical 
to empirical reality only as spirit, which 
moves toward determinate negation of the 
existing order of things...No matter how much 
works of art seem to be an existent, they do 
take shape in the field between spirit and its 
opposite...Heterogeneity is inherent in works 
of ar 


Here, albeit for different reasons, we have Adorno in agreement 
with Kristeva. He too concedes that the avant-garde will have only 
equivocal success, =hat the art work’s contrapuntal status remains 
blunted by its unwitting affirmation of the reigning order, the 
very order it strives to subvert. 


and 
any 
= 


Despite a certain concurrence in their thinking, however, 
Adorno’s emphasis on negativity allows him to diverge even further 
from Kristeva’s reading of aesthetics. Specifically, it allows him 
to arrive at quite different conclusions regarding the significance 
of the art work’s failure, conclusions which adumbrate the 
usefulness of critical theory to feminism. 

We recall that Kristeva’s analysis of the art work’s failure 
illustrates her commitment to psychoanalytic premises, premises 
replete with a somatically experienced, unrepresentable mother, and 
a symbolic father. However problematic these premises are for 
feminist investigation---and I think they are problematic---one 
cannot overlook the fact that Kristeva’s insistence on the 
ineffable maternal simply illustrates her theoretical consistency, 
her commitment to a Lacanian framework, and belief in the 
theoretical model she espouses. And so, for her, the art work will 
always fail. For Adorno, however, the analysis does not end with 
the art work’s failure. On the contrary, he celebrates it. He 
maintains that art’s ability to engage our faculties in the crucial 
relationship of non-identity locates itself precisely in its 
failure, its incompleteness, its inability to affirm singularly the 
contrapuntal or the status quo. Indeed, it is art’s failure which 
points to the truthfulness of negative dialectics. For were 
various forms of aesthetic expression simply contrapuntal, this 


would assume a relationship of identity between subject and object, 


precisely what Adorno is out to dismantle. If after hearing some 


music, reading a poem, or observing a painting, we all arrived at 
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the same unmistakable conclusions about their "meaning," we would 


be back in the identity-driven ideology of bourgeois culture; this 


is true even if the art work were a revolutionary manifesto. 


Hence the art work’s heterogeneity made plain by its failure 
bespeaks the concept of non-identity so central to Adorno’s 
commitment to negative dialectics. "Every artefact works 
resolutely against itself," writes Terry Eagleton of Adorno’s 
aesthetic theory. “It is at once being-for-itself and being-for- 
society, always simultaneously itself and something else, 
critically estranged from its history yet incapable of taking up a 
vantage-point beyond it."’? 

Adorno thus applauds the art work’s internal contradictions, 
its embodied dissonance, its tendency to remain divided. Moreover, 
he believes that the theory of negative dialectics invoked by the 
art work’s failure provides a crucial antidote to the ills of 
bourgeois society, ills which in his lifetime were of course 
manifest in the Holocaust. Hence his insistence on negativity 
denotes a cognitive model radically different from those upheld by 
the humanist tradition, and previews the reigning deconstructive 
and postmodern intellectual paradigms so insistent on 
decenterdness, fragmentation, and multiplicitous meanings. 

Now we arrive at that aspect of Adorno’s negativity most 
useful for feminist scholarship, and especially for feminist 
scholarship embroiled in debates over psychoanalysis. It emerges 
from the above-mentioned celebration of dissonance, from Adorno’s 


refusal to neatly align subject and object, reason and reality. 
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For we must not overlook that this celebration of dissonance admits 
the possibility of a different and indeed more positive social 
reality; there is something unmistakably hopeful in non-identity’s 
unwitting revelation of truth. For instance, in The Dialectic of 
Enlightenment co-authored with Max Horkheimer, Adorno concedes that 
in contemporary bourgeois culture, the more critical, dialectical 
components of human reason (vernunft) have largely given way to a 


mechanistic form of instrumental rationality (verstand) in which 


"the weakness of the modern theoretical faculty is apparent."?° 


Yet this need not, indeed cannot, imply that the former has been 
entirely eclipsed, for a given set of socio-historical conditions 
and the culture they produce alone do not account for the manner in 
which we apprehend the world. Hence the mostly disappointing 
legacy of =he Enlightenment---which promotes instrumental 
rationality and a common-sense mentality, thereby upholding facts 
and informaticn as the loci of truth---alone cannot parry the 
future possibility of a more fully rational, “enlightened" society, 
one in which vernunft is consciously upheld and pursued as the more 
Significant form of reason. 

For all Adorno’s pessimism about the "totalitarian" society he 
observed around him, then, his writings contain a decidedly 
positive dimension, for there exists nothing in negative dialectics 

o preclude @ less alienated human subjectivity, a more humane 

1 reality. Unintentionally and by virtue of its unalignment, 

the dissonant relationship which he posits between subject and 


object actually reveals truth. Susan Buck-Morss explains: 
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If the Institute’s Ideologiekritik essays 
exposed the untruth of identity (of the 
Hegelian claim that the real was rational), 
Adorno was stating the converse as well: non- 
identity was the locus of truth...To base 
philosophy on aesthetic experience thus 
understood was to retrieve that which had been 
lost by the ideological preeminence of the 
subject in bourgeois philosophy in both its 
Enlightenment-rational and romantic-irrational 
forms. In this new form of “negative 
dialectics," the subject retained contact with 
the object without appropriating 
Aesthetic creation itself was not subjective 
invention so much as the objective discovery 
of the new within the given, immanently, 
through a regrouping of its elements.”} 


We see, then, that Adorno’s concept of non-identity actually 
rehabilitates claims to truth (and in this differs substantially 
from deconstructive and postmodern methods). It admits our ability 
to describe an improved social reality, to hope for something 
different. And nothing suggests this more readily than the 
category of the aesthetic, which by its very nature puts into play 
the unaligned relationship between the thinking human subject and 
concrete material reality. "In a striking irony, it is the art 
work’s inner irreconcilability which puts it at odds with a reified 


empirical world and thus holds out the promise of a future social 


harmony."?2 Far from simply reconfirming the manner in which we 


currently apprehend the world, then, Adorno’s reading of the 
aesthetic refuses to allow this apprehension to become in any way 
routine, conventional, or well-worn, for negative dialectics 
disallows any intellectual drift in the direction of identity. 


"Aesthetic theory is different," he writes; "...it is meant to 
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assist the non-identical in its struggle against the repressive 
identification compulsion that rules the outside world."* 

Herein lies the fundamental distinction between his and 
Kristeva’s understanding of aesthetics: whereas Kristeva’s approach 
forever adheres to the precept of an established dynamic between 
two realms (the semiotic and symbolic), Adorno finds truth only in 
that which defies any such precept. Whereas Kristeva analyzes the 
artistic endeavor merely to reach the semiotic, an undertaking 
which can never succeed, Adorno maintains that the art work’s 
failure unwittingly expresses social truth, and thus triumphs 
almost in spite of itself. 

Stated more broadly, the most important distinction between 
Kristeva and Adorno lies in the fact that Kristeva’s unending 
structuralism takes its bearings from an internalized, somatic 
reality, one which drives empirical reality along predictable, 
time-honored lines. For her, fittingly, the art work recaptures 
Freud’s “old state of things." But for Adorno the art work remains 
necessarily enmeshed in the empirical specificities of its 
surrounding culture; given the relationship of non-identity which 


it proclaims, it directs one forward, expressing "the desire to 


bring about a better world."*4 One might say, then, that whereas 


Kristeva’s psychoanalytic model causes us to retreat and experience 
stasis, the negativity implicit in Adorno’s aesthetic theory 
announces a state of things not yet achieved. Adorno thus upbraids 
psychoanalytic interpretations of art for their inability to embody 


negativity: 
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[P]sychoanalysis is better suited to explain 
purely psychic phenomena than aesthetic ones. 
According to psychoanalytic theory, works of 
art are essentially projections of the 
unconscious. Psychoanalysis thus puts the 
emphasis on the individual producer of art and 
the interpretation of aesthetic content as 
psychic content, to the detriment of the 
categories of form...It is important to debunk 
such studies...for despite their stress on sex 
they are hopelessly philistine in conception, 
dismissing as neurotics men of art who in fact 
merely objectified in their work the 
negativity of life...To the psychoanalytic 
authors, the negative moment is just a mark of 
the process of repression finding its way into 
the work of art...The psychological view of 
art...does not even come close to a 
dialectical understanding.” 


Feminism and Non-Identity: Beyond Binary Opposition 


I believe that this investigation into two readings of the 
aesthetic illustrates how the concept of non-identity proves useful 
to feminism, especially to psychoanalytic feminism. Non-identity 

nsure; namely, the structuralism resulting from the somatic 
internalization of the maternal as against the outward, social Law 
of the Father. These maternal and paternal constructs in turn 
drive empirical reality, thereby sealing the fate of gendered 
relations in society. If we remain true to these precepts, there 
exists no obvious antidote to the conceptual impasse created for 

ychoanalytic feminism: it is a theory undergirded by binary 
opcosition. Yet Adorno’s eschewal of binary opposition in favor of 
negative dialectics---"(t]otal contradiction is nothing but the 
manifested untruth of total identification"**---allows the question 
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of gender, as indeed any other, to remain open to change. To use 


his formulation: the inability to bring closure to the questions of 
"woman" and "man," and general unwillingness to posit these 
categories inside a relationship of identity, reveals a truth about 
their fluidity and indeterminacy. Such qualities, moreover, 
suggest that future possibilities do exist for gender constructs, 
that “woman" and "man" are not destined to always revive and 
reconfirm “an old state of things." While it is unlikely that 
Adorno would reject psychoanalytic theory wholesale, he would 
obviously insist on dialectical rather than static precepts. For 
him, “the maternal" is as much enmeshed in concrete historical 
reality as it is definitively internalized. Like all concepts, it 
embodies negativity, and must not be read from a ready-made grid. 
To scrutinize the maternal from the vantage point of negative 
dialectics thus soundly refutes the Lacanian precept that “woman 
does not exist." 

Of course, my analysis remains somewhat sullied by the fact 
that, to my knowledge, Adorno did not write about gender as such. 
Yet I believe that his writings on aesthetics offer ample evidence 
of the point I am making, especially since Adorno esteemed 
aesthetic experience so highly as a form of cognition. His concept 
of non-identity exists as a corrective to Kristeva’s insistence on 
the ineffable maternal, a corrective which would reject the 
inscription of gender constructs inside a relationship of identity. 

With this investigation into the aesthetic, then, I hope to 


have shown how Adorno speaks directly to the concerns of feminist 
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scholars. His insistence on negativity dissolves the binary 


opposition implicit in the psychoanalytic framework employed by 


authors such as Kristeva. And by affirming gender’s fluidity, this 
dissolution indeed challenges the received wisdom which states that 
phallic, symbolic mediation forever prevails over an internalized, 


ineffable maternal. 
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Abstract 


Electoral rules shape the extent to which individual politicians can benefit by 
developing personal reputations distinct from those of their party. We present a method 
for measuring the relative value to legislators (and candidates to legislatures) of personal 
reputations versus party reputations for advancing political careers. The model is useful to 
students of comparative politics and electoral systems because it is both tractable and 
generalizable. 

The model is based on four variables: ballot control, vote pooling, type of votes, 
and district magnitude (M). The first three of these are trichotomized, each taking only 
three possible values. BALLOT measures the degree of control party leaders exercise 
over access to their party's label, and control over ballot rank in electoral list systems. 
POOL measures whether votes cast in the general election are pooled across entire 
parties, or among factions or candidates, or are not pooled at all, meaning that candidates 
are elected to office solely on the votes they earn individually. WOTES measures the 
number and types of votes cast: a single partisan vote, multiple votes, or a single vote 
below the party level. Fourteen combinations of these variables are logically consistent, 
and therefore describe possible electoral systems. We rank these combinations ordinally, 
according to the relative incentives each creates for candidates to cultivate personal, as 
opposed to party, reputations. 

The fourth variable, M, has as many intervals as there are seats in a given 
legislature. M has the unusual property that it affects the value of personal reputation in 
opposite manners, depending on the value of BALLOT. In all systems where there is 


intraparty competition , as M grows, so does the value of personal reputation. 
Conversely, in systems where there is no intraparty competition, as M grows, the value of 
personal reputation shrinks. 
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A GENERAL SCORING SYSTEM FOR LEADERSHIP-RANK-AND-FILE 
RELATIONS IN COMPETITIVE POLITICAL PARTIES 


IL INTRODUCTION 

Studies of how electoral rules affect legislative behavior generally assume that 
behavior is driven by politicians’ interests in reelection (Rae 1971; Mayhew 1974; Epstein 
1967; Taagepera and Shugart, 1989; Cain, Ferejohn, Fiorina 1987).! We share this 
assumption throughout this work. Electoral systems studies also recognize that there is 
frequently a tension between the collective electoral interests of a given political party and 
the individual electoral interests of the politicians who run for office under that party label 
(Ames 1992; Cox 1987; McCubbins and Rosenbluth 1992; Kiewiet and McCubbins 1991; 
Fiorina 1977). Sometimes individual politicians prefer to take positions or actions other 
than those that would most benefit their party collectively. Furthermore, it is widely 
acknowledged that electoral rules shape the extent to which individual politicians can 
benefit electorally by developing personal reputations distinct from those of their party 
(Geddes and Ribeiro Neto 1992; Shugart and Nielson 1993; Fenno 1978; Jacobson 1990; 
Uslaner 1985). 


Political science has established some basic tenets on the relative value of personal 


reputation under various electoral systems. For example, it is widely accepted that in open 


list systems, personal reputation is more valuable to legislative candidates than in closed 
list systems (Sartori 1976; Taagepera and Shugart 1989; Ames 1992). But there is no 
systematic, universal model to account for the value of personal reputation under the 
broad range of electoral rules according to which legislators around the world are 
elected.? In this essay, we provide such a model. The advantage of the system is that is 
both generalizable and tractable. That is, it can encompasses all the existing electoral 
systems as well as some that do not exist (to our knowledge) but that are logically 
possible. At the same time, the scoring system is relatively simple. It is based on only 
four variables: ballot control, vote pooling, type of votes, and district magnitude. The 
first three of these are trichotomized, each taking only three possible values. The fourth 
has as many intervals as there are seats in a given legislature. 


What is Being Measured? A Word On Reputations 


IThe authors thank Gary Cox, Arend Lijphart, Michael Thies, and George Tsebelis for helpful comments 
on earlier drafts of this paper. 

2Myerson's current work addresses the related problem of identifying conditions under which politicians 

will favor special interest groups, as opposed to pursuing policies that distribute benefits equitably across 
all voters. 
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The model measures the relative value to legislators (and candidates to 
legislatures) of personal reputations versus party reputations for advancing political 
careers. Both the concepts of personal and party reputation warrant some explanation. 
First, if a politician's electoral prospects improve as a result of being personally well 
known and liked by voters, then personal reputatation matters. The more this matters, the 
more valuable personal reputation is. Building personal reputation is frequently associated 
by U.S. political scientists with legislative particularism -- securing pork-barrel funding for 
projects that benefit specific districts, and providing errand-boy services to solve 
individual constituents' problems with government bureaucracy. Indeed, in many electoral 
systems, a strong personal reputation within a limited electoral district is critical to 
electoral success, and providing particularism is a means of developing such a reputation. 
But personal reputations can be valuable in electoral systems with large (even nationwide) 
districts as well, particularly when candidates are elected from personal votes rather than 
from party lists.3_ Thus, the national celebrity enjoyed by movie stars or athletes can 
translate into valuable personal reputation in some electoral systems. The model 
presented here identifies the degree to which electoral systems reward politicians’ personal 
reputations, but does not distinguish as to how that reputation is most effectively 
developed. 

The idea of party reputation can refer to a number of different ideas, and so 
warrants a little more explanation. Party reputations can vary widely across regions within 
countries. Also, a party's reputation may be different at the level of electoral district from 
what it is nationally. This paper is concerned with party reputation at the level of the 
electoral district. Districts, of course, can vary in magnitude from single-member districts 
(SMDs) all the way up to a system where the entire nation is one electoral district (like 
Israel). In the latter case, party reputation would refer to a party's national reputation. 
The point is that our first three variables refer to phenomena that work at the district level; 


our fourth variable, district magnitude, identifies precisely what that level is. Party 


reputation, then, refers to the information that party label conveys to voters in a given 
electoral district. 

In referring to a tension between personal and party reputation, we are suggesting 
that there is a potential collective action problem for politicians in establishing and 
maintaining party reputations. Maintaining a reputation requires that politicians refrain 
from taking positions or actions that conflict with the party's platform. If the quality of 
her party's reputation is all that matters to each politician's electoral prospects, then there 


3The upper house of the Japanese parliament is a good example. 
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is no problem -- there is no incentive to weaken party reputation by staking out 
independent positions. But if electoral prospects depend on winning votes cast for the 
individual politician instead of, or in addition to, votes cast for the party, then politicians 
need to evaluate the trade-off between the value of personal and party reputations. 

Maintaining party reputations, is a collective action problem for politicians. The 
severity of the problem is determined by electoral rules, but among politicians themselves, 
there is no means of ensuring cooperation in maintaining a collective reputation. Those 
who control access to the party label at the district level, however, have an interest in the 
quality of party reputation. The careers of these party leaders are dependent on the 
collective electoral fate of the party, rather than that of individual politicians. If a coherent 
party label benefits the party collectively within a district, then leaders have an interest in 
discouraging independent action by politicians. The ability of party leaders to enforce 
cooperation among politicians in maintaining party reputation depends on the sanctions 
leaders can impose on politicians who break party ranks. 

When we speak of a tension between personal and party reputation, then, we are 
refering to the potential conflict between individual politicians and district level party 
leaders. Our scoring system measures the value of personal reputation relative to party 
reputation. Another way of stating this is that we measure the ability of party leaders to 
enforce cooperation in maintaining party reputation, and conversely, the incentives for 
politicians to comply. 


What We Demonstrate 


We present a system of evaluating electoral systems based on four variables: ballot 
control, vote pooling, type of votes, and district magnitude. Although these variables do 
not capture all of the possible subtleties in electoral rules,* they are the principal factors 
accounting for the value of personal reputation to legislators.5 The first three variables, 
BALLOT, POOL, and VOTES, each can take three possible values, 0, 1, or 2, depending 
on how strong an incentive each creates for politicians to cultivate personal reputations. 


The higher the score, the greater the incentive. There are 27 (33) possible combinations 


of the values of these three variables. Thirteen of these combinations, however, do not 
represent logically possible electoral systems. That is, there are certain values of one 


4For example, we do not deal with properties of electoral systems such as the presence of public financing, 
or restrictions on reeelction. 

5 Apart from electoral rules, the most important institutional factor determining the value of reputations is 
regime type -- that is, whether the legislative and executive branches are mutually dependent for their 
survival. This interaction of regime type with electoral rules in determining the values of reputations, 
however, is an issue that must wait for a future paper. 
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variable that logically preclude certain values on one of the others. Thus we are left with 
fourteen feasible combinations of our first three variables. We present a rank ordering of 
these fourteen combinations, from that which generates the least incentive to cultivate a 
personal reputation to that which generates the greatest incentive. 

The fourth variable, M, can range from a minimum value of 1 (SMD) to a 
maximum determined by the number of seats in the legislature, $.6 Given the large 
number of possible values of M for any legislature, M would not lend itself well to 
inclusion in the rank ordering system. There is also another, more important, reason that 


M is not included in the original rank ordering of systems. M has the unusual property 


that its effect on the value of personal reputation is different, depending on the value of 
BALLOT. This is not the case for any of the other three variables, vis-a-vis each other. 
That is, ceteris paribus, an increase in BALLOT, POOL, or VOTES always increases the 
value of personal reputation. Only M has the property that the direction of its effect on 
the value of personal reputation depends on the value of another variable. 


Il. AN INTERVAL SCORING SYSTEM 


Scoring BALLOT, POOL, and VOTES 

The first variable, BALLOT, measures the degree of control party leaders exercise 
over access to their party's label. There are two elements to this variable: control over 
party endorsements, and control over ballot rank in electoral list systems. These elements 
together determine the degree of authority leaders exercise over rank-and-file politicians 
through control over ballots. When leaders exercise strong ballot control, the incentive 
for a politician to cultivate a personal reputation is minimized; but when ballot control is 
weak, personal reputation is more valuable. BALLOT is scored as follows: 


0: Leaders present a fixed ballot, voters may not "disturb" list; 
1: Leaders present party ballots, but voters may "disturb" list; 
2: Leaders do not control access to ballots, nor rank. 


A score of 0 indicates two things. First, party leaders control nominations, and 
thus which politicians benefit from the party's endorsement. Second, determine the order 
of the party's list of candidates on the ballot, and this order cannot be altered by voters. 
When BALLOT=0, then, leaders have maximum control over ballots, voters choose 


The unique qualities of M are discussed in more detail in the section on M below. 


among parties rather than individual candidates, and so the value of personal reputations 
are minimized. 

A score of 1 indicates that leaders control which politicians secure the party's 
endorsement, but that voters can determine which candidates are elected by selecting from 
among the candidates presented by the party. This necessarily implies competition among 
candidates who share the same party label, and so indicates that personal reputation will 
be valuable. 

A score of 2 indicates that leaders control neither party endorsements nor ballot 
lists. In such systems candidates might gain ballot access by paying a registration fee, by 
collecting signatures, through primaries, or through some combination. The key point is 
that politicians themselves determine their ballot access by acting as individual political 
entrepreneurs. Party leaders are marginalized, and the value of personal reputation is 
maximized. 

The next variable, POOL, measures whether votes cas for one candidate of a given 
party also contribute to the number of seats won by the party as a whole. POOL is scored 
as follows: 


0: Pooling across whole party; 
1: Pooling at sub-party level; 


2: No pooling. 


When POOL=0, a vote for any candidate of a given party is counted first as a vote 


for the whole party list for the purpose of determining how many seats are to be allocated 
to the list.7 Such systems include both closed and open list PR, and the double 
simultaneous vote (DSV) system used in Uruguay. In addition, when parties present only 
one candidate in a SMD election, votes are effectively "pooled" across the whole party.® 
When votes are pooled this way, a candidate's fortunes depend on the ability of her entire 
party to attract votes. The party reputation, then, is at a premium relative to personal 
reputation. 

When POOL=1, votes are also pooled, but they are pooled across candidates or 
across factions, rather than across entire parties. Pooling across candidates takes place in 
alternative vote systems, and in transferable vote systems, where voters can designate to 


70f course, when votes are cast for party lists in the first place, rather than for candidates or factions, this 
condition also holds. See the VOTES variable below. 

8This is consistent with Taagepera and Shugart's observation that SMD plurality systems are equivalent to 
Closed list PR elections in which M=1. 
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whom their votes should be transfered if they are not needed to elect their first choice, or 
if their first choice is too unpopular to be elected. Pooling also takes place at the sub- 
party level in Colombia, where a vote for a factional list is pooled among members of that 
list, but not across lists from the same party. Where pooling occurs at the sub-party level, 
candidates depend on their ability, or their faction's ability, to attract votes independent of 
the party as a whole, so personal reputation is more valuable than when POOL=0. 

When POOL=72, no vote pooling occurs at all, and candidates are elected entirely 
by virtue of their personal ability to attract votes. Clearly, under such conditions, the 
value of personal reputation is at its greatest relative to the collective reputation of the 
party. Such systems include the SNTV used in Japan, and systems that use primary 
elections that allow voters to select among candidates within parties. 

The VOTES variable distinguishes among systems in which voters are allowed to 
cast only a single vote for a party, multiple votes, or a single vote for a candidate. The 
value to legislative candidates of personal reputation is lowest in the first case, moderate in 
the second, and highest in the last. VOTES is scored as follows: 


0: Voters cast a single, party vote; 
1: Voters cast multiple votes; 
2: Voters cast a single vote below the party level. 


When VOTES=0, voters simply choose one time among various party lists, as in 
closed list systems of any district magnitude (including SMD plurality elections without 
either primaries or run-offs). Under these conditions, party reputation is high. 

When VOTES=1, voters can cast more than one vote. This can happen either 
within a given election or over time. Voters might be allowed to cast votes for a certain 
number of candidates either within party lists, as in a limited vote system, or across parties 
as in a panachage or multi-seat plurality system. Alternatively, voters might be allowed 
multiple votes over time, as when primaries are used to determine nominations, or when 
run-off elections are used to select among top competitors in a first round of voting. 
Under all of these systems, the fact that votes are cast for individual candidates means that 
a politician's personal reputation is more valuable than when votes are cast only for 
parties. However, when multiple votes are cast, personal reputation is not as 
overwhelmingly important relative to party reputation as when all candidates are 
competing simultaneously for the same indivisible support of each voter. When multiple 
votes are cast simultaneously, the candidates from one party can run as a bloc, rather than 


running against each other. When a separate primary determines nominations, intra-party 


competition takes place among a subset of all candidates, but party reputation is important 
in the general election. Finally, in run-off elections, second round competitors need to 
broaden their appeal beyond the core group of voters whose support allowed them to 
survive the first round. 


When VOTES=?, finally, each voter casts one vote, either for a candidate or a 
party faction. This describes SNTV, double simultaneous vote and alternative vote 
systems, open list PR, as well as open primary systems such as that used in Louisiana. In 
all these systems, intra-party competition takes place simultaneously with inter-party 


competition. Voters can neither spread their support across members of the same party 
nor across multiple parties. Everyone competes against everyone else at once. Under 
these conditions, personal reputation is at a premium relative to party reputation. 


Possible Combinations and Feasible Combinations of BALLOT. POOL. and 
VOTES 


Each of these first three variables is scored according to three possible intervals. 


As a result, there are 27 possible combinations of values on these three variables. 
However, many of these combinations are logically inconsistent. For example, if voters 
cast a single, party vote (VOTES=0), then it must be that parties present fixed bailot lists 
that voters do not disturb (BALLOT=0). The interval scoring system is made more 
tractable, then, by establishing a set of rules to eliminate combinations of values on 
BALLOT, POOL, and VOTES that represent logically impossible electoral systems. The 
three rules are stated below: 


Rule#1: If VOTES=0, Then BALLOT=0; 
Rule#2: IF BALLOT=0, Then POOL=0; and 
Rule#3: If BALLOT=0, Then VOTES != 2. 


Rule#1 was explained above. Rule#2 states that if parties present ballots that 
cannot be altered by voters, then votes must be pooled across the whole party. Pooling 
below the party level, or no pooling, means inevitably that party lists are not fixed. 
Pooling at the party level, then, is a necessary condition for ballots to be fixed; although 
the reverse is does not hold. Finally, Rule#3 states that if parties present fixed ballots, 
then it cannot be that voters cast a single vote below the party level. This is 
straightforward in that any vote at the sub-party level implies a choice among those who 
are seeking or have already secured the party's endorsement. If voters are given such 
discretion, then it cannot be that leaders are presenting fixed ballots. 


= 


These three rules together eliminate from consideration 13 of the 27 possible 
configurations of values for BALLOT, POOL, and VOTES. The configurations that 
remain describe all feasible combinations of ballot control, vote pooling, and types of 
votes. These configurations are shown in Table 1. 

[Table 1 here] 

The fourteen configurations in Table 1 describe all feasible electoral systems 
according to the interval scores established for each variable. The same configuration 
often describes more than one electoral system, for two reasons. First, this table does not 
account for M, so for example, a SMD and a PR system that distribute votes and ballot 
access in the same manner would each fall in the same category in Table 1.2 Second, 
although the interval scoring system is inclusive, the intervals necessarily group together 
systems that vary somewhat. For example, double simultaneous vote systems as well as 
some open list systems allow a single vote below the party level (for factional lists in one 
case, candidates in the other) and both involve pooling at the party level. The systems are 
not identical, but appear to be in this model. The lack of a separate interval for each 
system is not a weakness, however. If this model provided an interval for every system, it 
would only be describing the systems. By grouping systems according to the critical 
variables, the model highlights similarities among electoral systems that can be overlooked 
in a less systematic analysis. Moreover, if the variables are designed well, then when 
systems share a given configuration, they should also provide similar trade-off for 
politicians between the value of personal reputation and party reputation. It is to the task 
of providing an interval ranking system for the fourteen feasible configurations that I now 
turn. 


An Interval Ranking of Systems According to BALLOT, POOL, and VOTES 

The configurations in Table 1 are ranked according to the incentives each creates 
for politicians to cultivate personal, as opposed to party, reputations. The first listed 
creates the least incentive, while the value of personal reputation increases under each 


successive configuration, all else equal. To rank the configurations, I simply begin with 
that which provides the least value for personal reputation according to each of the 


variables (0,0,0). Then, consider the impact of altering any of the variables, with the goal 
of identifying the feasible configuration that implies the smallest increase in the value of 


*This observation is worth noting, as do Taagepera and Shugart (1989), in underscoring the point that 
systems that appear to be based on different principles of representation can differ on nothing more than 
M. The most familiar example is closed list PR vs. SMD plurality. The point is testimony to the 
importance of M in determining the nature of representation provided by any given electoral system. 


personal reputation. This process is repeated until all fourteen feasible configurations are 
ranked, from lowest to highest according to the value of personal reputation. 

None of the three variables is clearly the most or least important, under all 
conditions, in determining the value of personal reputation. The impact of changing the 
score of one variable depends on the current values of the others. Therefore, one cannot 
simply begin by varying the least important variable, while holding the others constant, 
then the second least important, and so on, to establish the rank ordering of systems. 
Rather, because the impact of variables is contingent on the values of others, each interval 


jump between configurations must be defended on its own terms. Fortunately, with only 


fourteen possible intervals, this process remains tractable. 

Personal reputation is least important under closed list, single round elections 
(0,0,0). Here, parties present fixed ballots, and voters are allowed a single opportunity to 
choose among parties. In such a system, the value of personal reputation to a politician is 
driven entirely by M. I return to the importance of M below. 

The smallest increase in personal reputation among feasible configurations is to 
allow multiple votes (0,0,1). Where ballots are fixed by parties and pooling takes place 
across parties, this implies a multi-round electoral system, such as majority run-off. The 
increase in the value of personal reputation here is driven by the fractionalization of party 
systems that run-off systems generate relative to single-round systems (Shugart and Carey, 
1992). Run-off systems discourage broad coalition building prior to the first round, and 
encourage participation by outsider politicians with personalist appeals. Still, with party 
leaders controlling ballot access, and votes pooled across parties, the increaed value of 
personal reputation under multiple round systems is the smallest possible jump. 

The next smallest increase is to an open list system in which voters are allowed 
multiple votes (1,0,1). In such a system, party leaders control access to the ballot under 
their party's label, votes are pooled at the party level to determine how many seats the 
party wins in each district, but voters cast multiple votes for individual candidates that 
determine which of a party's endorsed candidates win seats. That candidates can improve 
their electoral chances by attracting personal votes, even at the expense of others on their 
party's list, means that the value of personal reputation increases under this system. But 
the fact that voters are allowed multiple votes means that candidates of a given party can 
run as a bloc, and so voters are not forced to identify one candidate as preferred above all 
others. 

The next jump is to a system in which party leaders control access to ballots, 
voters cast multiple votes, and those votes are pooled below the level of the entire party 
[1,1,1]. This describes a single transferable vote (STV) system, for example, where voters 
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cast ordinal preference votes among candidates, with surplus votes, and those that are cast 
for losing candidates, transfered to candidates still in contention. In such a system, 
because vote transfers entail a form of vote pooling across candidates, politicians from the 
same party can run as a bloc, appealing to voters to cast second and third preference votes 
for their copartisans, but they still must build personal support to win seats. The party's 
overall success in attracting votes does not determine how many seats are available to its 
candidates. 

The next jump is when voters are limited to one sub-party vote in a system where 
party leaders control endorsements. This is an open list system, with party leaders 
controlling access to their party's list, and voters limited to a single vote below the party 
level (1,0,2).!° Here, the control leaders exercise over access to their party's label, as well 
as the fact that votes are pooled across the whole party to determine the total number of 
seats the party receives, imply that party reputation is still meaningful to politicians and 
that party leadership retains some means of encouraging cooperation in maintaining the 
party label. But the fact that voters cast a single, personal (or factional) vote within the 
party list means that politicians must cultivate a personal following among voters to 
survive. 

The next smallest increase in personal reputation value is to remove party 
leadership control over access to party lists (2,0,1). When leaders cannot deny candidates 
from using their party's label, leaders are unable to coerce politicians into cooperating to 
maintain party reputation. The Brazilian system most closely approximates this 
configuration, due to the existence of the "candidato nato" rule -- literally "birthright 
candidacy." This rule holds that once a politician is elected under a party label, she cannot 
be denied access to her party's list in subsequent elections.!! Thus, the score of 2 on 
BALLOT applies to incumbent politicians in Brazil. But this configuration could also 
apply to any open list system in which candidates gain access to lists by virtue of their own 
entrepreneurial activities, such as gathering signatures or paying registration fees, rather 
than at the discretion of party leaders. Under such a system, some motivation to maintain 
a party reputation would survive because votes are pooled across parties, and because 


voters cast multiple votes, perhaps for party blocs. But open access to party lists, coupled 


with personal votes, means that personal reputations are increasingly valuable. 


10This configuration also describes a double simultaneous vote (DSV) system, where party leaders control 
which factional lists can run under their party's label. The incentive such a system generates for factional 
leaders to cultivate personal support among voters is the same as that under open list with a single vote. 
1!The rule applies to incumbents. Those who lose under the party label are not guaranteed future list 
positions. 
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The next jump is to a system where leaders control access to party lists, and voters 
cast a single sub-party vote, but votes are pooled below the party level (1,1,2). This 
describes a factional list system like Colombia's, where party leaders control access to 
party labels. Again, it is leadership control over use of the party label, and the existence of 
some pooling, that maintains the value of party reputation under such a system. 

The next jump is to a system with leadership control over endorsements, no 
pooling, and multiple votes (1,2,1). This describes a system in which leaders present party 
lists, and voters select a number of candidates who are allotted seats by plurality of 
personal votes. The approval voting system used in the ex-Soviet Union fit this 
description, although meaningful competition among parties, and even among candidates, 
was not tolerated in most elections. Personal reputation is even more valuable here than 
under the previous configuration because there is no pooling at any level. Candidates are 
elected solely on the basis of their ability to attract personal votes. But leadership control 
over endorsements provides a meaningful tool with which to encourage cooperation in 
maintaining party reputation. And multiple votes imply that copartisans might secure 
support from the same voter. 

The next jump would be to a system in which ballot access is open, votes are 
pooled below the party level, and voters cast multiple votes. A STV system with no 
leadership control over ballot access would fit this description [2,1,1].!2 Candidates 
would gain access to the ballot under a party's label by accumulating signatures, paying a 
fee, or some such entrepreneurial activity. Voters could cast ordinal votes, with excess 
votes transfered to other candidates. Party label under this system would have meaning 
primarily as a cue for voters to use in casting second and third choice votes among lesser 
known candidates; but candidates would win seats solely on the basis of personal votes, 
and party leaders would lack the sanction implied by ballot control. 

The next jump is to an open list system in which party leaders do not controi 
endorsements, and in which voters cast a single vote below the party level (2,0,2). This 
describes a candidato nato type system,!3 as well as to a double simultaneous vote system 
in which party leaders cannot deny any factional list from aligning under the party label. 
Here, the only factor contributing to the value of party reputation at all is the fact that 
votes are still pooled across all competitors from the party. But each candidate or list is in 
direct competition with all others, regardless of party label, for each voter's indivisible 
support. And leaders have no formal sanctions to encourage cooperation in maintaining 
party reputations. The value of personal reputation is high. 


12T know of no such system, but it is logically possible. 
13 here the "birthright" to any party label applies equally to all politicians. 
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The value of personal reputation is even higher in a system identical except that 
pooling takes place below the party level -- either among candidates or factions (2,1,2). 
This describes a Colombia-style system similarly without leadership control. Absent 
leadership sanctions, and with voters forced to cast their support for a single candidate or 
faction, party reputation can only benefit a politician through sub-party pooling, whereas 
personal reputation is at a premium. 

The next jump is to a system with no leadership control over endorsements, no 
pooling, and multiple votes (2,2,1). This describes the primary system used in almost all 
U.S. states, as well an open run-off system, without party control over endorsements. In 
the former, access to each party's label is determined by a prior intraparty election, in 
which each voter (or registered partisan) is allowed a single, personal vote. In the second 
round, each voter is allowed another vote -- this time for the party's primary winner. In 
the latter system, leaders do not control ballot access, voters cast a single, personal vote, 
and if no candidate receives a majority (or some quota) of all votes cast, a run-off is held. 
This is the system used in special elections to fill vacant legislative seats in some southern 
U.S. states, and was used in 1993 in Texas. In each of these systems, personal reputation 
is of supreme importance, especially in the first round, where candidates compete against 
all their copartisans, if not all other candidates. Party reputation can help a politician who 
survives to the second round, however, in attracting support from voters who supported 
another copartisan in the first round. 

Even this incentive to preserve party reputation is absent in a system where 
competition among copartisans, with no pooling, takes place in a one-shot election. 
Where leaders can control endorsements, but there is no pooling and only a single vote 
(1,2,2), the system can be described either as SNTV, as used in Japan, or as an open 
primary, as used in Louisiana. SNTV is used to describe the system in multi-member 
districts, and open primary is used for SMDs, but the principles of competition are the 
same. 

Finally, an identical system, minus any leadership control over access to party lists 
(2,2,2), is still SNTV or open primary, but represents the zenith in the value of personal 


reputation relative to party reputation. Here, any politician can run under any party label 
(or at least cannot be prevented from doing so by party leaders), and must compete with 
all other politicians for each voter's single vote. Seats are allocated by pure personal 
plurality, with no pooling. Under such a system, the three variables considered generate 
no incentive to maintain party reputation at the expense of personal reputation. 


The three interval variables, which measure ballot control, vote pooling, and vote 
types, yield 14 feasible configurations, which are ranked according to the incentives each 
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generates for personal versus party reputations. Next, consider the effect of district 
magnitude, M, in combination with each of the configurations. 


The Effect of District Magnitude on Personal Reputation 


District magnitude, M, can range from a minimum value fo 1 to a maximum 


determined by the number of seats in the legislature, S. M is treated separately from the 


other variables for two reasons. First, the other variables describe methods of organizing 


voting and vote distribution. These variations on these methods are relatively limited, and 
they differ qualitatively. They lend themselves to description by interval variables that 
take a small number of values, provided the intervals are clearly delineated and are 
logically connected to the value of personal reputation. M, on the other hand, does not 
lend itself to description by a small number of intervals. M is a natural interval variable to 
begin with, with values ranging from 1 through the total number of seats in the legislature 
(S). Imposing fewer intervals on M would require imposing arbitrary cut-off points 
between intervals, and would needlessly throw out information. 

The second reason for treating M separately is that M affects the value of personal 
reputation in opposite manners, depending on the value of BALLOT. In all systems where 
there is intra-party competition (where BALLOT != 0), as M grows, so does the value of 
personal reputation. That is, as the number of other copartisans from which a given 
candidate must distinguish herself grows, the importance of establishing a unique personal 
reputation, distinct from that of the party, also grows. Conversely, in systems where there 
is no intra-party competition (where BALLOT=0), as M grows, the value of personal 
reputation shrinks. That is, as the number of copartisans on a given ballot list grows, the 
relative importance of each individual candidate, and her personal vote-getting ability, 
shrinks. As M grows in closed list systems, party reputation dominates the personal 
reputations of list members in drawing voter support. The effect of M on the value of 
personal reputation, then, is opposite for closed list systems than for all other systems. 

The effect of M on the value of personal reputation is driven by the imperative (or 
lack thereof, in closed list systems) of politicians to distinguish themselves from their 
copartisans in order to be elected. The precise relation between M and this imperative 
warrants some further clarification. The key determinant of how much a candidate must 
distinguish herself from copartisans is actually determined by the ratio between the number 
of candidates endorsed by her party in that district and M, rather than directly by M. The 
higher the ratio, the greater the need for personal reputation. For example, under an 
alternative vote system in a SMD, where parties nominate multiple candidates, intra-party 
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competition makes personal reputation essential to a politician's electoral prospects. The 
ratio of endorsed candidates to M is high. 

In most systems, however, the number of candidates endorsed by each party and 
M are equivalent. Even when they are not, the number of endorsements tends to rise with 
M. And in such systems, it is M that is set by law (or more likely, the constitution), while 
the number of endorsements can vary at parties' discretion. It is M that is the fixed and 
identifiable determinant of the scope of intra-party competition. For this reason, we use M 
as an indicator of the value of personal reputation. The simple rule governing M's effect is 
that as M rises in closed list systems (where BALLOT=0), the value of personal reputation 
declines; as M rises in all other systems, the value of personal reputation increases. 


Combining the Variables 
The rank ordering of configurations on BALLOT, POOL, and VOTES provides a 


one-dimensional scale of the value of personal reputation. This value is further 


determined, under each configuration, by the value of M. It is possible to combine these 
two insights to provide a graphic representation of electoral systems according to how 
their values on all four variables shape the value of personal reputation. 

[Figure 1 here] 

On the Y axis of Figure 1 is represented the rank ordering of feasible 
configurations of BALLOT, POOL, and VOTES. The greater the value of personal 
reputation for a given configuration, the greater the value on the Y axis. On the X axis, M 
ranges from its minimum of 1 to its maximum of S. The value of personal reputation for 
each configuration in a SMD, then, is represented by its Y intercept. As M grows for all 
configurations in which BALLOT != 0, so does the value of personal reputation. The 
relationship is illustrated by the positive slope on the line leading from each of these 
intercepts. For the two configurations where BALLOT=0, the slope is negative, 
illustrating the negative effect of M on the value of personal reputation. These two 
configurations are also those with the lowest intercepts to begin with -- that is, they 


generate the least incentives for politicians to cultivate personal reputations at any M. 


iil. DISCUSSION 
In concluding, it is important to emphasize what this model claims to be and what 
it definitely is not. First, the graphic representation of electoral systems in Figure 1 is a 
schematic. The ranking of BALLOT, POOL, and VOTES is merely ordinal, and the 


spacing on the Y-axis between each configuration of the variables has no meaning. 


Likewise, the specific slopes of the lines emanating from each configuration of variables as 
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M increases is arbitrary. The model makes only two claims about these slopes. One is 


that their signs indicate whether the value of personal reputatiton relative to party 


reputation increases or decreases as M increases. The other is that none of the lines 
intersect as M increases.!* The bottom line is that the model must remain at this level of 
abstraction until it can be tested by operationalizing the dependent variable -- the relative 
values of personal and party reputations. 

In order to test the model, data must be available across a broad range of countries 
with various electoral systems. There are a number of ways in which the dependent 
variable might be estimated, although all present methodological problems. The problems 
fall mainly along three lines: data are unavailable, data are extremely costly to collect, or 
data only partially describe the dependent variable. 

Promising, but unavailable, estimators are the most common. For example, ideally, 
public opinion polling data would reflect the level of name recognition of legislators 
among the electorate. But even where polling data are available, they are unlikely to be 
reliable and comparabie across countries on this specific topic. Another method might be 
to rely on records of legislative votes. Students of U.S. politics estimate the independence 
of legislators from their parties with roll call voting data. But recorded votes are rare in 
many legislatures (Carey 1993), so this approach is not promising for a broadly 
comparative study. Similarly, campaign spending data could shed light on the relative 
importance of personal versus party reputations. The ratio of campaign funds raised and 
spent by individual candidates to those spent by parties could serve as an indicator of the 
relative importance of reputations. Again, however, the variance across nations in 
campaign finance laws and enforcement mean that reported levels of spending are unlikely 
to reflect actual spending accurately. 

Other methods of estimating the dependent variable could be costly, but are 
feasible. One rough estimator would be amendments offered to legislation. Amendments 
can be a form of particularism, when they seek to modify the effects of legislation for a 
specific group or region. They also can be vehicles for self-promotion for the legislators 
who offer them. The more valuable is personal reputation, then, the more amendments we 
should see offered to legislation. Of course, merely counting amendments would be a 
mind-numbing task, and it does not take into account their substance, nor the variations in 
rules that determine legislative procedure. However, even the raw number of amendments 
offered can serve as an indicator of how legislators organize their institution. And if 
legislators organize themselves so as to serve their own career interests (Mayhew 1974), 


14We are somewhat less adamant about the second claim, and welcome comments. 
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then the raw number of amendments could indeed shed light on the value of personal 
reputations. 

Along these same lines, the internal organization of legislatures offers another 
promising means of estimating the value of reputations. Legislative committees are fora in 
which individual politicians can establish reputations and claim credit for accomplishments 
independently from their parties. The prominence and autonomy of committees relative to 
party caucuses within legislatures, then, could serve as an indicator of the dependent 
variable. The principal challenge to this approach would be to establish a uniform means 
of estimating committee autonomy across legislatures. 

Finally, levels of legislative particularism could serve as indicators of the dependent 
variable insofar as providing particularism is a common means by which legislators 
cultivate personal reputations. Particularism is not a complete indicator of the value of 
personal reputation, but data on particularism that is comparable across countries may be 
more readily available than is the case for other indicators. For example, tariff protection 
is a common means by which legislators reward specific supporters, even at the expense of 
their parties' programs. Overall tariff levels, then, could serve as rough indicators of the 
extent to which legislators cultivate personal reputations relative to party reputations. 
Despite its limitations, such an approach at least has the advantage that data on tariff 
levels is available across many countries. 

This essay establishes a theoretical model for evaluating the relative values to 
legislators of personal versus partisan reputations, based on electoral rules. The 
advantages of the model are its simplicity and its generalizability. The variables employed 
are straightforward and generate a relatively simple scoring system that nevertheless 
describes a broad array of different electoral systems. Moreover, the rank ordering of 
systems, and their interaction with the district magnitude variable, are intuitively 
appealing. One of the more interesting results is the argument that the effects of 
increasing district magnitude on the value of personal reputation are opposite under closed 


list systems than under all other types of electoral system. The main challenge presented 


by this essay is to develop a means of estimating the dependent variable, so as to test the 
model empirically. Although we identify an array of possible methods to do this, they are 
generally costly, and will have to await future research. We welcome any comments or 
suggestions as to how this work might proceed. 
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Table 1: Feasible Combinations of the 
BALLOT, POOL, and VOTES Variables 


POOL 


VOTES 


TYPE OF SYSTEM 


EXAMPLES 


0 


0 


Closed List, single round 


Costa Rica, Venezuela, 
Bnitain, Israel, Netherlands 


Closed List, run-off 


France 


Open List, multiple votes 


Spanish Senate 


STV, party endorsement 


Ireland, Malta 


Open List, single vote; or 
DSV with party 
endorsement 


Finland, Uruguay, 
Honduras 


Candidato Nato, multiple 
votes 


None 


Factional Lists, party 
endorsement 


None 


Approval Voting; or Multi- 
member Plurality, party 
endorsement 


Soviet Union 


STV, open endorsement 


Candidato Nato, Single 
Vote; 
or DSV, open endorsement 


Factional Lists, open 
endorsement 


Colombia 


StandardPrimary; 
or Open Endorsement Run- 
off; or Multi-member 
Plurality 


United States; or U.S. 
southern states special 
elections; or U.S. municipal 
elections 


SNTV or Open Primary, 
party endorsement 


Japan 


SNTV or Open Primary, 
open endorsement 


Louisiana 


Figure 1: Combined Effects of BALLOT, POOL, VOTES, and M 
On the Value of Personal Reputation 
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Introduction 


A federal judiciary that is peopled largely with appointees of the Reagan 
and Bush administrations has placed a legal strategy of progressive socioeconomic 
change for women in the workplace into grave danger. Certainly the Supreme 
Court’s 1992 term exemplified this dilemma, with that court’s demonstrated 
willingness to permit state governments to impose numerous restrictions on a 
woman’s right to choose an abortion.’ As a consequence, as argued by President 
Clinton’s nominee to the Supreme Court Ruth Bader Ginsburg, the ability of women 
to “stand in relation to man, society, and the state as an independent sustaining 
equal” has been eroded.* And it is not just the Supreme Court that has_ become 
more conservative, but also the Courts of Appeals and District Courts.” While 
it is certainly true that the election of a Democrat to the White House promises 
some liberalization of the federal judiciary, President Clinton’s centrist 
tendencies and the limited number of judicial seats that will come open in a 
typical four year term reveal the danger of placing too much hope in this 
political dynamic. The lament of two prominent feminist legal scholars that “by 
the end of the 1980s the forward progress of feminist legal reforms seemed 
stalled, “! therefore, has lost little of its urgency in the 1990s. 

One response to the above dilemma that may be attractive is to seek legal 
reform at the state level to ameliorate the social and economic oppression of 
women in the United States. Avenues of progressive change that have been closed 
off at the federal level may very well remain open at the state level. And even 
if the state courts are not more receptive to the claims of women in the 
workplace, this is knowledge that can be used to better a more general 
understanding of the law’s resistance to such change. Jane Arterton, a practicing 
lawyer, has argued that resort to state courts in the face of a Supreme Court 
hostile to claims of employment discrimination, while not a panacea, may provide 
“an alternative means of enforcing a basic societal commitment to a fair and non- 
discriminatory workplace."* Another scholar notes that many state courts have 
been granting greater protection to individual rights in response to recent 
federal court restrictions on these rights.” Yet another legal commentator 
points out that “civil rights groups and others are dusting off state 
constitutions to enforce rights in state courts that would receive a hostile 
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reception at the federel level."’ The primary focus of such studies, however, 
has been on resort to state constitutional provisions rather than a state 
judiciary’s interpretation of state legislation. The focus of this paper, 
therefore, will be on how the appellate courts in one state, Indiana, have dealt 
with the issue of sex discrimination in the workplace through the mechanism of 
judicial interpretation of state legislation. I will analyze cases dealing with 
the issue of sex discrimination in hiring and promotion practices between 1985 
and 1990. The time frame I have chosen is designed to explore the viability of 
using state courts to develop barriers to sex discrimination in the workplace at 
a time when the federal courts have become staffed primarily by nominees of 
Presidents Reagan and Bush. The issue of discrimination in hiring and promotion 
practices was chosen because I believe it gets at the inequitable position that 
women in the United States currently occupy in the workplace, as I discuss below. 
The state, Indiana, was picked for no other reason than geographical 
accessibility in terms of research materials. 

I should caution the reader that the generalizability of the following 
study may very well be quite limited. This paper will tell only a small part of 
the large and complex story of state court interpretation of state legislation 
pertaining to the problem of sex discrimination in the workplace. Nevertheless, 
I believe that this study represents a signficant step in the direction of 
elucidating and understanding the activity of state courts in an arena that is 
absolutely crucial to those who are interested in moving towards a society that 
does not punish workers for their gender. I also think it important to bring to 
the light of day the activities of courts that have heretofore received only 
intermittent attention from both the popular media and academic scholars. And as 
Robert Gordon, a legal historian, has noted, “every case...is a tiny enterprise 
of world creation...it fits in with millions of similar instances to create the 
fields of consciousness through which we interpret, and thus continually produce 
and reproduce, familiar social realities."* In this spirit, then, I hope to 
offer a glimpse (albeit critical) at the legal policies and ideology being 
created by several appellate courts in Indiana. 


THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVE 


I wish to adopt a critical perspective driven by the feminist goal of 
enhancing the participation of women in the public sphere (i.e., the workplace) 
as a means of mitigating their oppression in American society. The unequal 
position that women occupy today is made clear in Clare Dalton’s fiery lament 
that they “exist subordinated to men: poor, more than men; physically and 
sexually abused, more than men; paid less than men; promoted less than men; 
employed and managing a home, more than men.”* Giving women greater opportunity 
to participate as fully as possible in the workplace can serve to ameliorate the 
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conditions condemned by Dalton. I view a vigorous critique of state sex 
discrimination law, along with the provision of progressive legal policy 
alternatives, as part of a broad-based strategy of social and economic change 
that is demanded by the status of women in late twentieth century America. 

The specific issue area I will focus on is that of sex discrimination in 
hiring and promotion practices in the workplace. I believe this aspect of 
workplace discrimination is crucial, given such disturbing phenomena as the 
relative absence of women in the higher echelons of management positions” and 
the near-exclusion of women from many traditionally male occupations.'' A recent 
article in the Wall Street Journal, for example, noted that “of 60 corporate 
appointments announced for January [1992]...only 6 went to women.” And a study 
recently released by the Labor Department revealed that of 1,315 board members 
at America’s 100 largest companies, only 7.5% were women. ! Furthermore, Vicki 
Schultz has argued that occupational segregation based on gender has serious 
negative consequences for women: “Work traditionally done by women has lower 
wages, less status, and fewer opportunities for advancement than work done by 
men. "! I should also note, however, that women in the workplace do have reason 
to believe that the goal of greater and more rewarding participation in this key 
institution is attainable. A recent article in the New York Times, for example, 
reported that women have gained on men in the workplace in terms of pay in the 
1980’s.'° This same article, however, cautions its readers that “women’s pay is 
still far below men’s,” at about 72 cents for every dollar earned by men. ! 
Women in the United States thus have ample reason to strive for more equitable 
participation in the labor force. This paper, then, will focus on how several 
appellate courts in Indiana have dealt with the unfair barriers that sex 
discrimination raises for women who wish to enter the labor force and 
subsequently move up within the wokplace. 

The criteria I will use to evaluate legal doctrine produced by the Indiana 
appellate courts is drawn from an increasingly sophisticated and innovative 
feminist legal literature. One evaluative concept that strikes me as useful and 
effective is that of responsibility, or an ethic of care. This term has its roots 
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in Carol Gilligan’s!! and Nancy Chodorow’s'® articulation of women’s unique 
voice as expressed in an ethic of care. Responsiblity in this context refers to 
the duty to care for others, and especially the duty to nurture those groups in 
society that are most vulnerable to harm. The ethic of care is argued to 
originate in such female physical experiences as childbearing and nursing, as 
well as the traditional social role of yomen as preservers of a nurturing home 
life and primary caretaker of children.” I would contrast this female-grounded 
ethic of care with a more male-grounded notion of rights rhetoric. This 
perspective has its origins in classical liberalism, and rests on the assumption 
that it is individual freedom and autonomy that is most important. That is, the 
right of individuals to lay claim to their freedom from interference by others 
and a sphere of autonomy in which to develop one’s own potential is the hallmark 
of a rights-oriented existence.‘° This perspective is said to proceed from the 
male’s lack of physical connection to other life, and the social role of men as 
the family member designated to go out into the public and Darwinian world and 
hack out a living through aggressive competition. 

I believe that a purely rights-centered approach to the law has several key 
defects that render it of somewhat limited value for a feminist jurisprudence. 
Morton Horwitz has noted that politically powerful groups have often triumphed 
decisively in the legal realm by resorting to an emphasis on the primacy of 
property rights over other, competing rights (i.e., the right of workers to a 
workplace free of unfair discrimination).°' Consistent with this concern is the 
more general truth that relying on a rights-centered strategy to improve the 
position of women in the workplace exposes one the danger that “the structural 
fact that the courts, as part of the political system, most often reflect. 
existing arrays of power, means that redefinitions [of rights] to the 
disadvantage of progressive movements are rather likely to occur."“ Finally, 
I think that Mary Ann Glendon’s observation that "(b)uried deep in our rights 
dialect is an unexpressed premise that...we presumptively have no obligations 
toward others except to avoid the active infliction of harm") should make us 
wary of such a jurisprudential strategy of social and economic change. For all 
of these reasons, then, an emphasis on rights language as currently understood 
has the potential to work against the feminist agenda of ameliorating the 
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oppression of women in our society. 

I think it of great importance to emphasize that the relationship between 
an ethic of care and an ethic of rights need not be exclusively antithetical. 
Susan Okin, for example, points out that “many rights entail positive obligations 
and substantive responsibilities on the part of others.” A female employee’s 
right to a workplace free of sex discrimination, for example, places upon the 
employer an affirmative duty to provide such working conditions. It is also true 
that rights rhetoric need not be defined as wholly hostile to the concept of 
responsibility in the sense that rights can include “a larger definition of 
privacy...so that privacy is turned from exclusion based on self-regard into 
regard for another’s fragile, mysterious autonomy."*’ Mary Ann Glendon’s deep 
concern about a rights discourse that downplays the importance of personal, 
civic, and collective responsibilities while (over)emphasizing the concept of 
unbridled autonomy, therefore, need not be taken to mean that rights discourse 
must be discarded, but rather that our conception of rights must be expanded to 
include an ethic of care.” Glendon herself offers just such an alternative when 
she calls for a “refining [of] the rhetoric of rights" so phat such public 
discourse encompasses more fully the idea of responsibility.’ I do not wish, 
therefore, to promote a legal ideology that embraces only an ethic of care. Not 
only would such a legal strategy be impractical, given the law’s current emphasis 
on rights rhetoric, but also potentially damaging to the most vulnerable groups 
in society. A more practical and effective goal, then, is the (re)creation of a 
language and strategy of rights that takes into serious consideration the concept 
of caregiving. 

I do not wish to argue that all men adhere to an aggressive, rights- 
oriented approach to life, while all women express an altruistic commitment to 
caring for others. Rather, I believe that these two broad orientations are at 
least partically shaped by the concept of gender. As such, women as a group are 
more likely to engage in an ethic of care, while men, as a group, are more likely 
to utilize an ethic of rights. As Robin West has argued, “Men can nurture 
life...men can care, and love, and support, and affirm life...” Conversely, of 
course, “Women can go through life unconnected to other human life. Women can 
also go through life fundamentally unconcerned with other human life.”*” I also 
think it true that the relationship between these two ethical positions is best 
conceptualized as a continuum rather than bipolar. As such, one is far more 
likely to detect numerous grey areas when evaluating people, institutions, and 
the law with regard to these two (only superficially dichotomous) criteria. 

A final cautionary note with regard to an ethic of care and rights 
discourse deserves mention. Many feminists are concerned that defining and 
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accepting the very idea that women speak in a ’different voice’ risks painting 
all women with the = same brush, and risks valorizing, justifying and 
essentializing gender differences.*° As Mary Joe Frug has argued, the danger of 
such a strategy is that women’s alleged differences can be used by others to 
argue that women have not and will not move up within the workplace because they 
place a greater value on family and care-giving than on aggressive 
competition. Nel Noddings emphasizes that “Women who maintain a _ moral 
orientation of caring are often exploited, find themselves dependent on men or 
on welfare in order to care for their children, and are sometimes physically 
abused."*! This very real risk makes it imperative that feminist legal scholars 
emphasize the extent to which an ethic of care is a learned and socially 
constructed moral trait that must be embraced equally by men and women. 
Furthermore, agents of social change (lawyers and legal scholars, for example) 
must persuade the courts to endorse a language of rights that incorporates an 
ethic of care as a way to ameliorate the problem of sex discrimination in the 
workplace. Noddings notes, for example, that “the ethics of caring is not 
intended as an ethic only for women. An ethigal orientation that arises in female 
experience need not be confined to women. "* Mary Joe Frug identifies just such 
a reading of Carol Gilligan’s In A Different Voice as progressive, and argues 
that this sort of interpretation of an ethic of responsibility as a "methodology 
for challenging gender, as an example of how contingently-formed gender 
differences gan be strategically deployed to unsettle existing inequities between 
the sexes." Another feminist theorist points out that sole reliance on an 
ethic of care, with no counterbalancing emphasis on the importance of rights, can 
result in “Relationships without autonomy...[which] can be claustrophobic and 
exploitative." . 

A second evaluative concept that can contribute much to a critical 
understanding of sex discrimination law is that of empathy. Empathy here refers 
to the ability and willingness of people and institutions to adopt the 
perspective of vulnerable groups in American society. Specifically, my concern 
in this paper will be with evaluating the extent to which the Commonwealth Court 
of Pennsylvania gives significant weight to the voice and experiences of 
employees who have been victimized by sex discrimination in the workplace. Carol 
Smart believes this articulation of women’s voices in the legal realm is of great 
importance due to the law’s ability to validate some forms of knowledge while 
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“(disqualifying) other knowledges and experiences” .* Another legal scholar 
makes the valuable point that if the victims of sex discrimination can themselves 
articulate their experiences in the courtroom, this creates at least the 
possibility that the law will hear this voice and act to validate and remedy the 
harm of sex discrimination in the workplace.’ Lynn Henderson has argued 
convincingly that attention to the perspective of traditionally disempowered 
groups in the courtroom can enhance traditional legal rationality by imparting 
to jurists additional information about a particular case that can “enable the 
decisionmaker to see other “right” answers, or a continuum of answers”.” I 
would caution the reader that I am not arguing for a privileging of the victim’s 
point of view, but rather seek only to ensure that the courts take seriously the 
victim’s experiences in the workplace.” A more victim-empathic form of legal 
policy promises to contribute much to a more feminist jurisprudence of sex 
discrimination. 

It should be apparent that the two evaluative criteria articulated above 
cannot be considered in splendid isolation from one another, but rather need to 
be considered as complementary concepts. Empathy with the victims of gender- 
biased behavior is linked inextricably with an ethic of care. West argues that 
“(most ) women and (most) men will sympathet ical} y resist pain suffered by others, 
when that pain is meaningfully communicated”. Lynn Henderson points out that 
“there is not a direct causal relationship between empathy and helping behavior, 
but a connect ion between empathy and helping or altruistic behavior does 
exist”! Conversely, identification with the perpetrator’s understanding of sex 
discrimination, or at least an unwillingness to consider adequately the victim’s 
perspective, will tend to push people and institutions towards an ethic of 
rights. Such an ethic may result in an emphasis on permitting employers to make 
hiring and promotion decisions as they see fit, for example, in the name of 
preserving the autonomy that is traditionally understood to accompany the 
ownership of property in the United States. 


Analysis of Cases 


The first Indiana case I analyze is Indiana Department of Correction v. 
Indiana Civil Rights Commission (1985), which involved a claim of sex 
discrimination in two hiring decisions by the Indiana Department of Correction. 
The Indiana Reformatory, a maximum security prison for adult males, advertised 
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in 1979 for a Director of Education and Assistant Director of Education. The 
listed qualifications for those jobs included only a secondary school 
administrator’s license. Three to five years of teaching experience was 
considered highly desirable. 

The initial applicant pool of thirty-one was narrowed to ten, and each 
member of this group was interviewed for the advertised positions. The 
complainant in the instant case, Dr. Judith Samuelson, was among this final pool 
of applicants, but was not selected for either position. The positions instead 
were offered and accepted by two men, both of whom “were described by the 
interview committee members as “tough guys” or “real hard cookies” who would 
“kick ass” and get the job done. Dr. Samuelson, on the other hand, was viewed as 
too positive (sic) as if she were “trying to sell a necktie”” (614). 

Dr. Samuelson subsequently filed a complaint with the Indiana Civil Rights 
Commission (ICRC) in which she alleged that she had been the victim of sex 
discrimination in the hiring process used by the Department of Corrections (DOC). 
The hearing officer found the DOC to be guilty of such discrimination, and 
recommended that the ICRC order Dr. Samuelson be offered the director’s position 
when it again became vacant. The ICRC accepted these findings and 
recommendations, at which time the DOC sought judicial review of the entire 
proceedings. A trial court (The Hendricks Circuit Court) affirmed the ICRC’s 
findings and actions, whereupon the DOC appealed to the Indiana Court of Appeals 
for the First District, which reversed and remanded the case back to the trial 
court for “the entry of specific findings of fact and conclusions of law” (615). 
The trial court complied with this holding, reaffirming and documenting their 
earlier decision, and the DOC appealed from that decision, thus bringing us to 
the instant case. - 

Judge P.J. Ratliff, writing for the Court of Appeals of Indiana, divided 
the court’s holding into four basic segments, each in response to claims made by 
the DOC. Judge Ratliff first held that the trial court’s findings of fact, while 
“not of the quality this court would ordinarily prefer to base its review upon,” 
was adequate when supplemented with the ICRC’s findings. This procedural issue, 
while certainly vital to the court’s consideration of the substantive issues to 
follow, does not strike me as terribly relevant to the concepts of empathy and 
an ethic of care/rights, and so I will not address it in any detail. 

The DOC next claimed that the trial court’s failure to overturn the ICRC’s 
findings was “contrary to law, unsupported by the findings of fact, and 
unsupported by substantial evidence in the record” (616). Judge Ratliff responded 
by detailing the burdens of proof that each party must bear in a sex 
discrimination case. Judge Ratliff held that the complainant bears the ultimate 
responsibility for demonstrating the presence of such behavior in the workplace. 
Dr. Samuelson did make out a prima facie case (defined in Black’s Law Dictionary 
as “Such as will prevail until contradicted and overcome by other evidence”) of 
sex discrimination, which the DOC was able to respond to by articulating a 
legitimate and nondiscriminatory rationale for their failure to hire her. The DOC 
argued that they did not hire Dr. Samuelson because the two men hired had more 
relevant experience and “the two men had the appropriate attitudes and demeanors 
for the director’s and assistant director’s positions” (618). 

Dr. Samuelson was able successfully to marshall “substantial evidence 
tending to establish that those reasons...were merely pretext” (619). Judge 
Ratliff pointed out that the complainant demonstrated that her professional 
qualifications were at least equal to those possessed by the two men hired for 
the disputed positions. In fact, Judge Ratliff argued, Dr. Samuelson had both 
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superior educational qualifications and more experience in the field of 
corrections than either of the male hires. Dr. Samuelson also showed that “the 
DOC had never hired a woman for the full-time position in the Reformatory’s 
education program" (619). Finally, the complainant introduced as evidence a 
statement by the superintendent of the facility in 1979 that they “could not 
employ females inside the reformatory at that time” (619). Judge Ratliff 
concluded that Dr. Samuelson’s carefully crafted rebuttal of the DOC’s claim 
demonstrates that the ICRC was legally justified in finding that the DOC had 
engaged in sex discrimination. Both trial and appellate courts are bound to defer 
to the judgment of bureaucratic agencies when dealing with matters within their 
statutory jurisdictions, and it is clear from the record that substantial 
evidence existed to justify the ICRC’s judgment in the instant case. 

The Court of Appeals’ decision to uphold the ICRC’s findings indicate a 
willingness to assign fair burdens of proof in the instant case. This fair 
balancing of the perspectives of both the DOC and Dr. Samuelson demonstrates a 
refusal to privilege either perspective, and so fits in with the feminist model 
articulated earlier. The DOC is given a fair opportunity to justify their 
personnel practices, but Dr. Samuelson’s detailed and persuasive rebuttal of this 
defense is given a fair hearing. The only troubling note that Judge Ratliff 
sounds is the characterization of the DOC’s claim that the male hires had the 
“appropriate attitudes and demeanors” (618) as a legitimate and nondiscriminatory 
rationale. This judgment call seems biased towards the employer’s point of view, 
given the deeply gendered language used by the DOC to describe the attitudes of 
the applicants in question. The language used to describe the male applicants 
evokes classically stereotypical masculine traits (“tough guys...real hard 
cookies who would kick ass”), while the language used to denigrate Dr. Samuelson 
as “too positive (sic) as if she were trying to sell a necktie,” evokes a 
stereotypically feminine image of someone who is too nice and, therefore, unable 
to get the job done. The Court’s willingess to accept the DOC’s characterization 
of these attitude descriptions as legitimate and nondiscriminatory seems to 
indicate a fundamentally uncritical acceptance of the perpetrator’s version of 
workplace events. 

The DOC ’s third claim was that “it had a bona fide occupational 
qualification (bfoq) which justifies hiring only males” for the disputed 
positions (620). The Indiana Court of Appeals responded to this legal gambit by 
pointing out that the bfoq exception to the ban on sex discrimination in the 
workplace was intended by the Supreme Court to be very narrow (Dothard v. 
Rawlinson). In the instant case, there existed substantial evidence upon which 
the ICRC based its decision to disallow such an exception. The ICRC, for example, 
relied on evidence that no educational staff member had ever been assaulted by 
an inmate, that women had been employed within the Reformatory in the past 
without incident, and “most disciplinary problems at the Reformatory occur at 
times when the education staff would not be present” (621). While it is true that 
the DOC did show that the Indiana Reformatory’s all-male population consisted 
partly of unsegregated sex offenders, and that “the staff was occasionally 
assaulted by inmates,” their failure to address the contradictory evidence relied 
on by the ICRC leaves both the trial and appellate courts little choice but to 
defer to that agency’s judgment (621). 

Again, the Court of Appeals, by requiring that the ICRC’s decision to 
strike down the DO0C’s bfoq claim be supported by substantial evidence, 
demonstrates a commitment to giving the conflicting parties in the instant case 
a fair hearing. Neither the employer’s nor the employee’s narrative is given a 
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privileged hearing by the court. The burden of evidence imposed on the 
complainant is high enough to ensure that employers are not treated unfairly by 
the courts in Indiana, while still allowing for the prosecution of legitimate 
claims of sex discrimination. It is in this sense that the Court of Appeals 
demonstrates a willingness to take into account multiple points of view, and so 
renders a reasonably empathic jurisprudence. 

The DOC also claimed that the Reformatory would violate the privacy rights 
of male inmates if they hired female employees, given the presence of open toilet 
facilities. As Judge Ratlif pointed out, however, that while the privacy rights 
of the prisoners are indeed significant, the DOC could easily install a wall “in 
front of education building toilets” without infringing unduly the Reformatory’s 
security concerns (621). The applicable legal principle in this situation 
requires that the employer establish that “no reasonable alternatives exist which 
would permit protection of the asserted privacy rights while also allowing the 
hiring of the complainant” (621). This the DOC failed to do. In this case, then, 
the ICRC legitimately denied the DOC’s attempt to establish a bfoq defense of 
their hiring decisions. 

An ideological conflict between an ethic of rights and an ethic of care is 
evidenced in Judge Ratliff’s decision to uphold the ICRC’s order that the DOC 
. cease rejecting female applicants due to the privacy rights of male prisoners, 
and at least consider erecting walls in front of toilets located in the education 
building. This compromise solution seems to take seriously the right of the DOC 
to remedy the situation as they see fit, and so exercise a legitimate degree of 
managerial prerogative, so long as they stop impairing the well-being of female 
applicants. While the ICRC suggests a particular solution that would take into 
account the DOC’s security concerns, this remedy is not forced down their 
throats. This decision by the Indiana Court of Appeals thus seems to offer a 
blending of rights and responsibilities (namely, the responsibility of the DOC 
to not use sexually discriminatory criteria in the hiring process) that accords 
with the feminist conception of an ethic of care articulated at the beginning of 
this article. 

The fourth and final issue raised by the DOC was that of the remedy ordered 
by the ICRC. The DOC claimed that the ICRC’s order that they consider 
architectural changes in regard to the toilet facilities, and that they hire Dr. 
Samuelson as Director of Education within one week of that position becoming 
vacant, violated that agency’s statutory authority. Judge Ratlif noted, with 
regard to the former claim, that the ICRC merely forbid the disqualification of 
female job applicants based on the privacy issue, and ordered that the DOC 
consider architectural modifications to redress this problem. The Court of 
Appeals could discern no legal principle that would prevent the ICRC from so 
deciding, and so upholds that part of their order. Judge Ratliff also held that 
Indiana civil rights law was designed to be construed broadly to effectuate its 
purposes, which include the mitigation of sex discrimination in the workplace and 
compensate the victims of such behavior (a principle first enunciated by an 
Indiana appellate court in Midwest Steel, 1983). As such, the ICRC’s 
reinstatement order did not exceed its statutory eatin since it was designed 

to compensate a victim of sex discrimination. 
; The ideological conflict that seems to characterize the above holding 
involves a basic split between an ethic of rights and an ethic of care. That is, 
the DOC seeks insulation from outside intervention on behalf of an employee who 
has been victimized by sexually discriminatory practices. The DOC wishes full 
autonomy in the making of personnel decisions, and so resists the ICRC’s attempts 
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to offer remedial assistance to Dr. Samuelson by ordering the DOC to hire her as 
soon as possible. The Court of Appeals of Indiana rejects this one dimensional 
assertion of rights and supports instead a conception of rights that includes 
some notion of the related responsibilities that employers have to abstain from 
the practice of sex discrimination. Judge Ratliff thus legitimates the ICRC’s 
attempt to remedy the wrong done to Dr. Samuelson without obliterating the DOC’s 
autonomy in the making of personnel decisions. The ICRC accomplishes this 
difficult balancing act by ordering the DOC to hire Dr. Samuelson only when the 
position for which she is clearly qualified comes open again in the future. This 
seems little to ask of the DOC, and goes at least some distance towards 
compensating the complainant. 


Another case of relevance to this study is Indiana Civil Rights Commission 
v. Kidd & Co., Inc. (1987). The circumstances were as follows: Shelly Jean McKee 
was employed as a truck driver for Kidd. She drove as a team with her husband. 
When her husband left Kidd, Mrs. McKee asked to work as a solo driver. Kidd 
denied this request and subsequently laid her off, claiming that she was not 
qualified to drive solo. Mrs. McKee then filed a complaint of sex discrimination 
with the ICRC, which found that she was the victim of such behavior. Kidd 
appealed this judgment to a trial court (the Noble Circuit Court), which set 
aside the ICRC’s finding of sex discrimination. Mrs. McKee then appealed to the 
Court of Appeals of Indiana for the Third District, which agreed to hear the 
case. 


Judge Staton divided the holding of the court into two basic sections. 
Judge Staton first ruled, in response to an appeal by McKee, that Kidd did follow 
the procedural requirements of the Administrative Adjudication Act in petitioning 
for review to the trial court. The more interesting issue raised by McKee, 
however, was that “the trial court employed improper standards of review, 
and...it erred in setting aside the ICRC’s aetermination because it was supported 
by substantial evidence” (865). Judge Staton noted that "A trial court cannot 
weigh conflicting evidence, and if there is any substantial evidence to support 
the finding of the ICRC, the court may not disturb its decision” (865). 

Judge Staton found that there was substantial evidence to support the 
ICRC’s finding of sex discrimination. Judge Staton pointed out that McKee made 
out a prima facie case of sex discrimination by showing that Kidd had certified, 
upon her initial application to the company, that she passed a road test designed 
to demonstrate an examinee’s ability to drive in traffic and back a truck up to 
a loading dock. Kidd, conversely, argued that Shelly’s experience while driving 
with her husband, while consisting of a great deal of driving on highways, did 
not include backing a truck up to a loading dock or driving in congested city 
traffic. Judge Staton responded by pointing out that the courts cannot reweigh 
all available evidence, but rather must defer to agency findings if they are 
supported by substantial evidence. Judge Staton ruled that Kidd’s certification 
of McKee’s driving competence constituted such evidence. 

This finding by the Court of Appeals demonstrates an evenhanded balancing 
of perspectives. Both the employer and employee are given an opportunity to 
advance their version of workplace events; and Judge Staton validates the ICRC’s 
finding that McKee’s prima facie case was supported by substantial evidence. This 
burden of proof upon McKee seems neither too lenient nor overly harsh. Similarly, 
Kidd was given the chance to respond to McKee’s claim, and although their 
arguments had some merit, the ICRC’s determination that McKee’s evidence was more 
persuasive is supported by the Court of Appeals. 
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Kidd also challenged the ICRC’s finding “that there was sufficient work 
available to employ a solo driver” at the time of McKee’s request (867). Again, 
however, the ICRC was able to show both that “Kidd did not advise Shelly of the 
unavailability of solo driver positions when it terminated her” and transferred 
amale dockworker to a solo driver position shortly after the dismissal of Shelly 
(867). As such, substantial evidence buttressed the ICRC’s finding of sex 
discrimination in the workplace. 

As in the previous holding, the Court of Appeals seems intent on assigning 
a reasonable burden of proof to the complainant in her making out of a prima 
facie case. Requiring her to amass substantial evidence regarding the 
availability of work seems to balance fairly the perspectives of both the 
employer and employee, especially since Kidd then has the opportunity to persuade 
the court that a legitimate and nondiscriminatory motive drove the disputed 
personnel decision. 

Judge Staton concedes that Kidd was able to articulate a legitimate and 
nondiscriminatory reason for their failure to grant Shelly’s request for a solo 
driver’s position (her lack of qualifications to drive soio), but Shelly 
demonstrated successfully that this proffered reason was pretextual. The ICRC 
concluded that Kidd’s claim was not worthy of credence for several reasons. 
Foremost among these was that “Kidd first learned that Shelly had not backed a 
truck into a loading dock only after she had been terminated" (867). Also, Kidd’s 
own certification of Shellly as a roadworthy driver, as well as evidence that a 
male traffic controller with Kidd told Shelly that she would not be safe “out 
there” during a truckers’ strike, demonstrated the pretextual nature of Kidd’s 
assertion that Shelly was dismissed due to her lack of qualfications as a solo 
driver (867). Judge Staton thus concluded that the ICRC’s dismissal of Kidd’s 
counter-claim was backed by substantial evidence, and so the trial court’s 
vacation of the ICRC’s order was in error. 

The above holding seems to give both the accuser and accused a fair 
hearing. Both parties are given the opportunity to articulate their understanding 
of workplace events. The case presented by Shelly, however, was judged by the 
ICRC to be more persuasive, and that agency’s determination was upheld by the 
Court of Appeals. In this sense Judge Staton indicates a willingness to give the 
victims of sex discrimination a fair hearing. The court privileges neither the 
employer’s narrative nor McKee’s, but instead assigns to each an equitable burden 
of proof. 

The Court of Appeals of Indiana thus holds in favor of Shelly McKee in the 
instant case, although it also cautions that civil rights law in Indiana was not 
designed to allow the ICRC to dictate an employer’s personnel policy. In this 
particular case, however, “there was substantial evidence to support ICRC’s 
determination that Shelly was treated differently than other drivers because of 
her sex” (865). I believe that this final note by Judge Staton reveals the 
court’s desire to balance fairly the rights of employers to make personnel policy 
with the responsibility that employers have to treat their workforce in a 
nondiscriminatory manner. In this sense, then, the Court of Appeals of Indiana 
expresses a conception of rights that encompasses an ethic of care. 


The final cases to be analyzed in this paper include both Indiana Civil 
Rights Commission v. Culver (1987), heard by the Court of Appeals of Indiana for 
the Third District, and ICRC v. Culver (1989), heard by the Supreme Court of 
Indiana on appeal. The following rather complex and lengthy series of incidents 
gave rise to these cases. The complainant, Martha W. Bernauer, worked as a part- 
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time librarian for Culver Military Academy. “In 1973 she was hired as a reading 
instructor” (112). The subsequent year Mrs. Bernauer filed a complaint of sex 
discrimination against Culver, claiming unequal insurance coverage (Culver’s 
policy covered only the wives of faculty) and pay that was less than that 
received by male faculty performing comparable work. Culver acknowledged 
Bernauer’s first charge, and changed their insurance coverage to cover the 
spouses of faculty. There was evidence that Culver considered the whole matter 
closed after this action. Superintendent Colonel Barone then called a private 
meeting with Bernauer. According to Bernauer, Barone asked her to drop the charge 
of unequal pay and told her to either play on the team as a team player or get 
off the team (113). Culver disputes this characterization of the meeting. 
Bernauer refused to drop the second charge, and the ICRC, after conducting a full 
investigation, found the claim to be without merit. Shortly thereafter Bernauer 
was dismissed from Culver. 

Bernauer filed a charge of illegal retaliation against Culver, claiming 
that she was fired for pursuing her claim of sex discrimination in compensation 
despite Culver’s expressed belief that their change in insurance policy rendered 
the issue of sex discrimination moot. Culver responded to Bernauer’s charge by 
arguing that it had discontinued the reading program in which she was involved 
for economic reasons, and so no longer required her services. Culver also 
presented evidence that Bernauer’s performance on the job made her chances for 
tenure (granted after three years if job performance is considered of adequate 
quality) unlikely. The ICRC conducted a full investigation and determined that 
“no probable cause regarding discrimination existed” (113). Bernauer appealed 
this finding, and so the ICRC conducted another investigation. Again the ICRC 
found no evidence of sex discrimination. Bernauer appealed again, at which time 
the Commissioner of the ICRC, Mary Shafer, held a private meeting with Bernauer. 
After this meeting Commissioner Shafer overruled the ICRC’s two previous findings 
of no illegal retaliation. A hearing was then held in 1983, and Hearing Officer 
David Staples found that Culver had retaliated against Bernauer “by cancelling 
the reading program and not renewing her employment contract” after the three 
year probationary period (113). His decision was based, at least in part, on his 
belief that the reading program was reinstated one year after Bernauer’s 
dismissal by the same adminstrator who had cancelled the program earlier. The 
ICRC recognized that this finding was erroneous--the adminstrator who reinstated 
the reading program was the successor to the one who had cancelled it--but stil] 
accepted Staples’ findings and recommended action. Culver was then “ordered to 
pay Bernauer back wages covering a period of years....Further, Culver was ordered 
to reinstate Bernauer to her prior position” (113-14). 

Culver subsequently appealed the ICRC’s findings to Marshall Superior 
Court, which reversed the ICRC. The “trial court set aside the ICRC 
decision...because it believed that the erroneous decision by the ICRC hearing 
officer prejudiced the result” (209). The ICRC and Bernauer appealed this holding 
to the Court of Appeals of Indiana for the Third District, which held that the 
trial court had impermissibly substituted its judgment on the evidence for that 
of the ICRC, given that the ICRC had acknowledged the error and taken it into 
account when ruling against Culver. 

Culver responded to the appellate court’s finding by appealing to the 
Supreme Court of Indiana, which ruled that the trial court had properly 
invalidated the ICRC’s finding of sex discrimination. Interestingly enough, 
however, the Supreme Court of Indiana ruled that the proper basis for this 
decision was not the error made by Mr. Staples, but rather the improper burden 
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of proof standard used by the ICRC in making its determination of sex 
discrimination. Judge Pivnarik, writing for the Supreme Court, admitted that the 
trial court did not enunciate this issue in their decision, but held that “it is 
apparent in the commission’s findings and merits the remand the trial court 
ordered” (114). Furthermore, Culver had raised this issue before the Court of 
Appeals, but that court failed to address it in their decision. 

Judge Pivnarik argued that the appellate court improperly demanded that 
"“Culver...establish Bernauer was not dismissed to retaliate against her” (114). 
Judge Pivnarik pointed out that the ultimate burden of proof, as articulated by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in Texas v. Burdine (1981), must remain 
at all times with the plaintiff (115). Pivnarik held that this standard, as 
applied to an illegal retaliation claim, means that the complainant must be able 
to show that but for their claim of discrimination, they would not have been 
dismissed (116). Judge Pivnarik argued that “Even if retaliation played some role 
in Bernauer’s contract termination, there is no violation of the law unless 
Bernauer can show she would not have been discharged but for the retaliation” 
(116). The Supreme Court of Indiana thus remanded the case back to the ICRC to 
resolve by applying the proper burden of proof standard. 

I argue that Judge Pivnarik’s holding on the burden of proof issue speaks 
to the ideological concept of empathy. The above holding places an unfairly high 
burden of proof on the victims of sex discrimination by requiring that they 
demonstrate that illegal retaliation caused their dismissal. As Pivnarik notes, 
such an evidentiary requirement permits some unspecified level of retaliation on 
the part of employers as long as the employee cannot demonstrate, via a 
preponderance of evidence, that that retaliation led to an adverse employment 
decision. This holding seems insenstive to the harm that employees can be subject 
to via employer retaliation in response to a claim of sex discrimination. The 
Supreme Court’s legitimation of some level of retaliatory actions by employers 
displeased with an employee’s pursuance of a legal claim of discrimination seems 
designed to exercise a chilling effect on the response of employees to 
discrimination in the workplace. At the very least, such a decision disregards 
the experience of discrimination that vulnerable employees are often subject to. 
I would suggest that taking the victim’s point of view more seriously might 
suggest that employers be held liable for retaliatory actions that play any role 
at all in an employee’s ability to function effectively in the workplace. Such 
a burden of proof would not impair the functioning of an employer who does not 
retaliate against employees who feel they have a legitimate claim of 
discrimination. It would merely discourage employers from taking any retaliatory 
actions, and would go a long way towards mitigating both the practice of sex 
discrimination in the workplace and the practice of discouraging such claims in 
the first place. 

Judge Pivnarik’s opinion on the burden of proof issue also shows evidence 
of disregarding an ethic of care as it applies to vulnerable employees by 
exposing them to retaliatory actions that fall short of a dismissal that can be 
proven by the victim. Such a workplace harm is permitted so that employers can 
exercise managerial prerogative without having to be held accountable for all but 
the most egregious actions. I think it crucial that the courts be sensitized to 
the fact that the “consideration of a person’s race or gender [in personne] 
decisions] stigmatizes that individual and may cause significant emotional or 
psychic injury” (Hemeryck et al., 1990: 534-35). Indirectly, then, the 
retaliatory actions that employers are permitted in the instant case constitute 
a form of sex discrimination that can have a negative impact on the well-being 
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of employees who are guilty only of feeling that they have been victimized by 
gender bias and subsequently seek legal redress. Such a holding hardly seems 
consistent with the intent of Indiana’s civil rights laws, which were designed 
to facilitate the mitigation of sex discrimination in the workplace. The 
managerial rights granted Culver by Judge Pivnarik, then, seem not to include 
signficant emphasis on the responsibility that employers have to abstain from 
retaliating against employees who file a claim of sex discrimination. 

The Court of Appeals of Indiana dealt with two legal issues not addressed 
by the Supreme Court of }ndiana due to the revised burden of proof standard 
enunciated by that court.'! Each of the issues dealt with remedies for the sex 
discrimination affirmed by the appellate court. The first concerned the amount 
of monetary damages that Mrs. Bernauer was entitled to, while the second dealt 
with the reinstatement of Mrs. Bernauer. 

Judge Staton, writing for the Court of Appeals, held that Mrs. Bernauer was 
entitled, under the provisions of Indiana’s Civil Rights Act, to “be restored, 
as nearly as possible, to the same situation he (sic) would have occupied if he 
(sic) had not been the victim of an illegal retaliatory discharge. In most but 
not all cases, this requires both reinstatement and reimbursement” (210). This 
concept of make-whole relief, argued Judge Staton, entitles Bernauer to the lost 
wages she incurred after being dismissed by Culver, minus the amount she earned 
through other employment. Judge Staton argued that Mrs. Bernauer made aggressive 
efforts to find other employment, and in fact was able to secure various jobs 
between the time of her dismissal and 1982. As such, Culver’s claim that Bernauer 
did not deserve damages for missed opportunites for summer school teaching due 
to her failure to mitigate such damages is incorrect, and the triai court erred 
in setting aside this portion of the Indiana Civil Rights Commission’s ruling. 
Furthermore, the ICRC properly used 1982 rather than 1980 as the cutoff date for 
monetary damages. While it was true that Mrs. Bernauer left the Culver area to 
live in Fort Wayne, Indiana, in 1980, thereby making herself unavailable to work 
at the Academy, she did so because “Bernauer left after exhausting local 
employment opportunities, and she was able to further mitigate her damages by 
working other jobs in another area” (211). Bernauer herself used the cutoff date 
of 1982 because at that time she went to Pennsylvania to pursue further schooling 
in her field. 

The Court of Appeals adheres to the legal doctrine of make-whole relief in 
affirming the ICRC’s award of monetary damages to Mrs. Bernauer. What I find 
troubling about both the agency’s and court’s understanding of the damages 
incurred by Mrs. Bernauer is that the doctrine of make-whole relief is not 
interpreted with adequate input from the victim’s point of view. That is, the 
victims of sex discrimination in the workplace suffer not only the obvious 
economic harm of lost wages due to an illegal dismissal, but also incur the 
psychic pain of being treated unfairly due to their gender. The victim’s 
perspective on the harm of sex discrimination, therefore, would suggest that the 
doctrine of make-whole relief include not only lost wages offset by interim 
earnings, but also punitive damages designed to offset the difficult to quantify, 
but no less real, non-economic harm of such behavior. Such awards, argues a 
practicing attorney in the area of civil rights law, can help “compensate the 


" The Supreme Court of Indiana merely remanded these issues back to the 
ICRC for that agency to reconsider in light of the correct burden of proof 
standard. 
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victim for the personal, dignitary, and psychic harm caused by sexual harassment” 
(Laigaie, 1992:68). I argue that the difference between sexual harassment and sex 
discrimination in promotion and hiring decisions is not significant with regard 
to non-monetary harms: Both extract a high psychic price from the victims In this 
case, then, Judge Staton’s understanding of make-whole relief fails to consider 
adequately the victim’s experience of sex discrimination. 

I also argue that the failure of Indiana civil rights law to codify 
punitive damages in cases where employers have been found guilty of sex 
discrimination results in a legal ideology that does not grant signficant weight 
to an ethic of care. The authorizing of punitive damages would signal employers 
that the practice of sex discrimination will not be tolerated by the courts, and 
punishment will include not just a slap on the wrist, but a severe penalty 
designed to aggressively discourage such behavior by both the offending 
institution and all other like (i.e., workplace) institutions. Allowing punitive 
damages would have a deterrent effect that has at least the potential to foster 
a workplace environment that is both more productive for all employees and more 
protective of employees vulnerable to the harm of gender discrimination. Such a 
goal was pursued by Congress in passage of the 1991 Civil Rights Restoration Act, 
which permitted the award of punitive damages in cases where intentional sex 
discrimination could be proved. An example of state legislation which allows for 
punitive damages would be the Pennsylvania Human Relations Act of 1991, which 
authorizes “reinstatement or hiring of employees, granting of backpay, or any 
other legal or equitable relief as the court deems appropriate” (Laigaie, 1992: 
79). This open-ended language permits state courts to extend legal and equitable 
relief to the victims of sex discrimination that can include punitive damages 
(80). 

Judge Staton’s final holding upheld the ICRC’s demand that Culver reinstate 
Mrs. Bernauer. The Academy argued that she was no longer qualified for the 
position since she had not taught in some time and the reading program itself had 
changed. .Judge Staton notes, however, that the ICRC relied on substantial 
evidence in ruling that Mrs. Bernauer was still qualified to hold the position 
in question. This evidence included “her current state license to teach library 
and reading in grades kindergarten through 12 and all subjects in kindergarten 
through 8, and recent coursework in areas that would complement her skills” 
(212). The trial court impermissibly substituted its own judgment regarding 
evidence for that of the reviewing agency, and so overstepped its proper legal 
boundaries: "A reviewing court may not attempt to control an agency’s valid use 
of its discretionary powers or to substitute its judgment for that of the agency” 
(212). 

The above holding reflects an equitable balancing of rights and responsi- 
bilities by the Court of Appeals. Judge Staton seeks to balance the right of 
Culver Academy to make its personnel decisions with a minimum of outside 
interference with its equally important responsibility to treat employees fairly. 
In this particular decision one can detect a very real concern on the part of 
Judge Staton to ensure that the ICRC’s reinstatement order does not result in the 
forced rehiring of an employee who is no longer qualfied to hold a position in 
the workplace. Judge Staton thus takes great care to emphasize that the state 
itself considered Mrs. Bernauer to be a qualified teacher at the secondary school 
level, and that she kept herself current by completing relevant coursework. The 
court’s demonstrated concern for protecting the interests of Culver Academy while 
still looking out for the well-being of Mrs. Bernauer constitutes what I would 
consider a mixture of rights and responsibilities that bodes well for a more 
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feminist jurisprudence of sex discrimination in the workplace. 


Conclusions 


What sort of lessons can be drawn from the above analysis? Certainly this 
is an open-ended question. I will seek, however, to give some provisional answers 
in the hope of engendering a debate over the linkage between law and women and 
the workplace. I would begin my discussion by noting that the law, as argued by 
Rosmarie Tong, “exists not to challenge but to protect the reigning socioeconomic 
order, which is largely maintained by prevailing race, gender, and class 
barriers” (1984:204). This insight would appear to be borne out at least 
partially by the results of the instant study. In Culver, for example, the 
highest state court in Indiana levied an onerous burden of proof on a plaintiff 
alleging sex discrimination that both denied the legitimacy of the way that many 
women experience such behavior and paid little heed to an ethic of care. The 
Court of Appeals of Indiana for the Third District, also issued a ruling in the 
same case that ignored the concept of punitive damages and underestimated the 
harm of sex discrimination, thereby failing both to empathize with the victims 
of bias in the workplace and take aggressive steps to discourage such behavior. 
At the same time, however, it is also apparent that while it may very well be 
that “it is difficult for the law to change what it was designed to preserve and 
promote,” women in the workplace in Indiana have achieved some signficant legal 
advances in the state appellate courts (204). In Indiana Deparment of Correction, 
for example, the Court of Appeals of Indiana demonstrated a reasonable ability 
to empathize with the victims of sex discrimination while not ignoring or 
denigrating the employer’s point of view. Similary, that same court enunciated 
a conception of rights that included an emphasis on accompanying responsibili- 
ties. A similar approach to the concepts of empathy and rights was taken by the 
Court of Appeals in ICRC v. Kidd. Finally, the Court of Appeals of Indiana in 
Culver adopted a mix of rights and responsibilities with regard to the issue of 
reinstating an employee found to have been discriminated against. 

State law in Indiana, then, would seem to send a complex and sometimes 
contradictory message to advocates of a more gender-equitable workplace in the 
United States. For the most part, however, the jurisprudence analyzed in this 
paper indicates that the pursuit of legal reform at the state level holds at 
least some promise for those who believe that the federal judiciary has become 
hostile to the claims of women in the workplace. Interestingly enough, however, 
passage of the Civil Rights Restoration Act of 1991 shows how the state courts 
might use a federal model, albeit shaped by the legislative and executive, rather 
than judicial, branches, to advance a more progressive jurisprudence of sex 
discrimination. Also, an earlier study I conducted on how one appellate court in 
Pennsylvania has dealt with the same issues analyzed in this paper revealed a 
significantly less feminist jurisprudence of sex discrimination. Women in the 
workplace who feel that they have been victimized by sex discrimination, 
therefore, must be very sensitive to the political dynamics of not just the 
federal judiciary, but also their own state’s judiciary. Furthermore, state 
courts are often responsive to the expressed desires of state legislatures. 
Pennsylvania’s recent passage of civil rights legislation has thus provided the 
conditions under which women in that state might be able to pursue successfully 
a strategy of legal reform at the state court level. Feminists, therefore, might 
pursue a multi-pronged strategy that includes not only the filing of sex 
discrimination claims with state courts, but also the lobbying of state 
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legislatures to persuade them to codify the sorts of reforms contained in the 
Civil Rights Act of 1991. The Pennsylvania Human Relations Act certainly provides 
a potentially useful model of legislation that other states might be persuaded 


to adopt, albeit in some modified form. 
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THE STRUGGLE TO DEVELOP COMMUNICATIONS POLICY IN HUNGARY 


When in two short years, 1989 and 1990, Communists lost 
control of the political systems of Eastern and Central Europe, 
Hungary seemed to emerge from the transformation with the most 
liberal of media laws. Still, like in the other emerging 
democracies in the region, the Hungarian Parliament set as a high 
priority the drafting of legislation that would protect the media 
from censorship and manipulation by the government and lay down 
the ground rules for the transformation of publishing and 
broadcasting into commercial enterprises. It has now been over 
three years since the Hungarian Parliament was elected and it is 
clear that, while with respect to the print media Hungary has 
been quick to grasp the idea of a free press, radio and 
television broadcasting is still stuck in a pre-reform situation 
characterized by state control, a lack of competition, and 
threatened by political interference. On December 31, 1992 the 
Parliament failed to enact a media law concerning radio and 
television broadcasting. It seems likely that a comprehensive 
law will have to wait until after the next elections scheduled 
for 1994. 


Hungary’s print media have become a showcase among the 
former communist states; they are heavily privatized and there 
has been a great deal of foreign investment. There are presently 


nine national daily newspapers, thirty-nine provincial dailies, 
200 weeklies, and over a thousand magazines.* Most would agree 
that with respect to the print media press freedom is secure. 
Most members of the government, while they complain about a lack 
of "objectivity," are willing to give a great deal of latitude to 
the print media. The same cannot be said for the broadcast 
media, which remains a state enterprise. 


At the present time there are two state run national 
television channels and three national radio stations. In the 
absence of a media law they are still under the effective control 
of the government. Hungarians spend one half of their leisure 


*John English, “Hungarian Tv and Film," in Al Hester, Earle 
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time watching television.* Despite the fact that many purchase 
two newspapers each day, they get most of their news about the 
government from television. Forty-five percent of Hungarian 
households have access to satellite channels through cable 
systems established by local governments. Twenty channels are 
available on cable including CNN, Four British channels, two 
German channels, as well others originating in France, Serbia, 
and Romania. The Government seems relatively unconcerned about 
the invasion of foreign broadcasters via cable, but it is very 
concerned about the production of news programs on Hungarian 
National Television and Radio. 


After the election of Parliament in April, 1990 the 
Government and the Opposition came to an agreement regarding the 
regulation of broadcasting until a media law could be enacted. 
In the years that followed, leading up to the failure of the 
media law to pass at the end of 1992, the Government and the 
Opposition struggled over the regulation of the broadcast media 
and the form that the law would take. The Hungarian press 
referred to this struggle as a "Media War." Most observers have 
concluded that what is at stake is the independence of Hungarian 
Public Radio and Television. 


This paper is a descriptive analysis of the struggle to 
develop a media law in Hungary. It is concerned primarily with 
the structure and regulation of electronic media, because most 
issues regarding print media seem to be settled. At the outset I 
will outline the media system in Hungary prior to the decline of 
the Communist Party. I will give some attention to the reforms 
that were put in place beginning in the mid 1980’s. Then I will 
focus on the struggle for control of the broadcast media that 
characterized the years 1990 to the end of 1992. Finally, I will 
describe and analyze the Media Bill that failed to be enacted by 
Parliament on December 31, 1992. The structure of the failed 
legislation is relevant to future attempts to create a 
communications policy for Hungary. 


Mass Media Under the Old Regime 


In communist Hungary the media served primarily to promote 
the Party’s policies. Until the 1980’s the regime suppressed all 
unofficial sources of information and banned private ownership of 
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media. Hungary had four national newspapers. Nepszabadsag 
(People’s Freedom) was the Party’s official paper, while Magyar 
Nemzet (Hungarian Nation) was the published by the Patriot 
People’s Front, Nepszava (People’s Voice) represented an alliance 
of trade unions, and Magyar Hirlap (Hungarian Courier) was the 
Government’s daily. There were numerous provincial and municipal 
papers, as well as special interest magazines. 


An Office of Information, established by the Party, oversaw 
the publishing industry. It was responsible for selecting 
editors and journalists, business operations, and licensing. 
Guidelines were set and transmitted from the Party’s Department 
for Agitation and Propaganda. As opposed to being integrated the 
operations of editing, publishing, printing and distribution were 
disjointed under the Hungarian system.* Printing was controlled 
by a single national publisher (Hirlapkiado Vallalat). The 
publisher was supervised by Ministry of Light Industry. The 
Hungarian Postal Service was the sole distributor of newspapers 
and magazines. It was supervised by the Ministry of Transport 
and Postal Services. Both reported to the Office of 
Information.‘ 


There were no formal censorship laws, but there were 
numerous avenues for informal censorship. Editors were carefully 
selected and informed about party standards. They exercised 
informal censorship by rejecting articles as "inappropriate" or 
inconsisent with the news agenda. Each week a meeting was held 


by the Office of Information with the various editors and chief. 
At the meeting the news agenda was set for the upcoming week and 
an evalation of the content of news stories of the previous week 
was undertaken. Editors and journalists received "red" and 
"black" points for their news stories. If too many black points 
were assigned a journalist or editor could be fired.*® For 
example, this happened to Ferenc Kuliu, editor of Mozgo Vilag 
(World in Motion), in 1983. He was relieved of his position for 
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"systematic defiance" of party directives.* Journalists were 
very poorly paid and obtained their positions through patronage. 
They could be easily manipulated by bribes including vacations 
and use of party facilities. 


Because the publishing industry was disjointed there were a 
number of points in the process where news unfavorable to the 
Party or Government could be informally censored. For example, a 
printer could say that there was no press time for a particular 
publication or the Postal Service could refuse to deliver a 
newspaper or magazine because of "unfavorable" rail schedules. 
Additionally, the Hungarian Telegraph Agency (MTI) was the 
primary source of information for news organizations. The Party 
exercised centralized control over MTI. 


While broadcasting was a state monopoly as early as 1925, 
the modern structure can be traced to 1950 when the Office of 
Hungarian Radio (later Hungarian Radio and Television or MRT) was 
established based on a reorganization of Soviet broadcasting.’ 
Radio and television were guided by an advisory council 
consisting of the President of MRT, his assistant, vice- 
presidents of radio and television (two from each), and most 
importantly the secretary of the Hungarian Socialist Worker’s 
Party. Oversight was provided by the Office of Information. 


. By the 1980’s Hungarian TV (MTV) operated two national 
channels and two regional stations. Hungarian Radio (MR) 
operated three national radio stations. There were also five 
regional radio stations operated by municipal or county 
governments. During the 1980’s the Government approved an 
independent television station and a radio station. The 
television station, the Balaton Channel, provided programming in 
German for tourists in the Lake Balaton region. Radio Danubius, 
created by agreement with Austria in 1986, broadcast in German in 
the summer and in Hungarian the rest of the year. 


While government officials were often wary of print 
journalists, broadcast journalists had a close relationship with 
the both the government and the Party. Paulu cites one 
government official as stating that "television is an agency of 
the government" and that the "...closest and friendliest 
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relations exist between broadcasters and the Party."* Most of 
the key members of MRT were Party members, as were many of those 
in technical positions. The close relationship that existed 
between broadcasting the government likely has contributed to the 
reluctance of current government accept the concept of 
independent electronic media. 


The 1980’s: Changes are Reflected in the Media 


By the middle of the 1980’s the mass media was both 
anticipating and reflecting the changes that would lead to the 
transformations of 1989 and 1990. In 1986 a new press law was 
adopted that had profound implications for the expression of 
views contrary to a monolithic party line. It established the 
right of journalists to gather information and protected 
journalists from government reprisals. Journalists still had to 
submit copies of their stories to those they interviewed, but the 
law made the editor-in-chief personally responsible for content. 
While editors still had to report weekly to the Office of 
Information, the law diminished censor powers of the Party and in 
fact removed the legal right of the Party to control the content 
of publications.® The law prevented publication of material 
that, “would hurt the constitutional order of the People’s 
Republic and it’s international interests...or questioned 
Hungary’s socialist achievements."*° However, by increasing the 
autonomy of journalists, and especially editors, the law created 
an opportunity for the four major national newspapers to reflect 


the diversity of viewpoints within the Party. 


The 1986 Press Law dealt explicitly with the print media, 
but during the same period several television programs were 
permitted to question government authorities and raise issues 
sensitive to the Party. One program, titled "66", invited sixty- 
six citizens into the television studio to question a government 
official about current problems and policies. After the 
government official had been challenged, the sixty-six could 
"vote" by pushing a button indicating their view of the adequacy 
and truthfullness of the official’s answers. If a majority found 
the answers inadequate, the official was given the opportunity to 
change his or her position or to persuade the audience. During 
one program the audience forced an official to admit that there 
had been some work stoppages and that there was some unemployment 


*Paulu, p. 367. 
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in Hungary, a view at variance with the official Party position 
that insisted that workers were happy and there was no 
unemployment. ** 


Many analysts trace the transformation of Hungary’s 
political system to a 1983 election law that required Party 
nominating committees to allow members to nominate more than one 
candidate for election to office. This law revealed the 
diversity of views within the Party and provided opportunities 
for reformers to challenge Janos Kadar, the Party Secretary and 
Prime Minister. In the summer of 1987 Karoly Grosz became Prime 
Minister, while Kadar continued as Party Secretary. The 1986 
Press Law allowed competing elites to use the national newspapers 
to advance their views, so Grosz used Magyar Hirlap to support 
his positions, while Kadar used the Party paper, Nepszabadsag. 
Two months after the Hungarian Democratic Forum (MDF) met in 
September, 1987 and put forth a proposal to reform the political 
system, Imre Pozsgay, a leading reformer, was interviewed about 
the meeting by Magyar Nemzet. When in 1988 the Independent 
Small Holders Party re-established itself, the event was reported 
in several magazines. By January, 1989 Pozsgay was able to state 
on national radio that the 1956 revolt was a "popular uprising" 
and not “counter-revolutionary."*? When Imre Nagy, the 
reformist Prime Minister during the 1956 revolt, was reburied 
with hero’s honors in June, 1989 the event was covered by all 
the major newpapers and Hungarian television. 


In the first half of 1989 a new press law was enacted that 
simplified the registration of publications. Government 
authorities could no longer control the print media and the 
Office of Information could no longer hold its weekly meetings 
with editors to set news agendas and review content. From April 
1988 to December, 1989 340 new publications appeared--most in the 
second half of 1989.** So the period 1986 through 1989 was 
characterized by increasing editorial latitude in the press that 
reflected and invited the expression of diverse points of view in 
the political system. By 1990 freedom for the print media was 
secure. 
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While the increases in press freedom were most obvious in 
the print media, there were some interesting developments in 
broadcasting. In 1988 the Government removed the requirement 
that foreign television crews obtain a permit to report from 
Hungary.’ In August of 1989 the first independent television 
station went on the air. Called NAP TV (Sun TV), it broadcast a 
morning breakfast show featuring news, weather, music and 
interviews. It was based on Western breakfast television and 
financed completely by advertisements. While it "rented" 
transmitter time from MTV, it was produced in a private film 
studio by technicians who were all freelancers. The producers of 
the show claimed to be neutral with regard to politics, but said 
they would be critical of all sides. Shortly after NAP TV went 
on the air the Government imposed a moratorium on the assignment 
of new frequencies for radio and television broadcasting. The 
Government stated that it was obvious that the electronic media 
would be commercialized in the future and that it was necessary 
to protect MTV and MR until they could improve their quality 
enough to compete with private stations.” It was also obvious 
that a new media law was needed to regulate the broadcast 
industry. 


By the summer of 1989 it was clear that there would be 
parliamentary elections in 1990, so in November, 1989 a 
multiparty committee was created at the urging of the Hungarian 
Democratic Forum (MDF) to guarantee impartiality in the media 
coverage of the campaign. The Communist president of MTV 
resigned in protest, and in a forshadowing of conflicts to come, 
three parties--the Free Democrats, Young Democrats, and the 
Socialist Party--refused to participate saying that censorship by 
a single party should not be replaced by censorship by many 
parties.'’ There were few complaints of bias during the 
campaigns. 


The first round of elections was held in March, 1990 with 
the second round in April of the same year. Ultimately, six 
parties were represented in Parliament. The Hungarian Democratic 


“MTI (Hungarian News Agency), "Foreign TV Crews No Longer 
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Forum (MDF) leads the right of center governing coalition. Also 
part of the governing coalition are the Independent Smallholder’s 
Party (FKgP) and the Christian Democratic People’s Party (KDNP). 
The Alliance of Free Democrats (SZDSZ) leads the Opposition along 
with the Hungarian Socialist Party (MSZP) and the Federation of 
Young Democrats (FIDESZ). Soon after the election the temporary 
President of MTV and the governing board resigned, so the 
Government could choose their successors. The Board had been 
appointed in January, 1990. 


The "Media War": 1990-1993 


After the Spring, 1990 elections the ruling Coalition and 
the Opposition agreed on a number of issues that had profound 
implications for the struggle over control of Hungarian 
Television and Radio. They agreed on a set of twenty laws that 
would require a two-thirds vote of Parliament to be enacted. 
Among the laws on the list was a media law outlining the 
structure and regulation of television and radio broadcasting. 
Parliament also passed a law on political appointments by a two- 
thirds margin that dictated that certain political appointments 
required two-thirds support of specified parliamentary 
committees. With that support the Prime Minister would nominate 
officials and the President of the Republic would make the actual 
appointments. Among those covered under the new law on 
appointments were the Presidents of Hungarian Television (MTV), 


Hungarian Radio (MR), and the Hungarian News Agency (MTI). 


Soon after the law on appointments was enacted the media 
presidents were appointed by President Goncz on the proposal of 
Prime Minister Antall with the consensus of the six parliamentary 
parties. After the appointment of media presidents the 
Government only half heartedly pressed for a Media Law. Most 
issues regarding the print media had been resolved, with the 
exception of some concerning ownership, and at the time the 
state-controlled Hungarian Television and Radio stations faced no 
real competition. The electronic media would be regulated and 
operated consisent with a 1974 media law until a new law was 
enacted by Parliament. The Government did receive some criticism 
for the appointments of Elemer Hankiss as President of MTV and 
Csaba Gombar as President of MR because both were academics and 
inexperienced in broadcasting. Gombar was a former member of the 
Hungarian Socialist (Communist) Worker Party. 


Despite the initial agreement among the parties concerning 
constitutional issues, political appointments and the appointment 
of media presidents the following two and one half years were 
characterized by a struggle for control of the broadcasting 
media. The Government worked both within and outside the context 
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of the development of a media law to exert increased control over 
Radio and Television, while the Opposition fought for media 
independence from government manipulation. It is not surprising 
given Hungary’s recent historical relationship between government 
and media and the attitudes of journalists in the post-communist 
era that the Government and the media would be at odds. 


Neither government officials nor journalists were used to an 
adversarial relationship between the media and the Government. 
Members of the ruling coalition increasingly became irritated 
with criticism aimed at its policies and the reporting of stories 
detailing problems that were developing in postcommunist Hungary. 
One political official said that the Government hates the press 
and because it is not used to criticism wants to control it, and 
a working journalist said, "Old habits die hard, and the habit of 
controlling the mass media to sway public opinion will be the 
last one to die."** Very soon after the election in 1990 the 
Government began complaining about the lack of objectivity of the 
mass media and begin suggesting means by which the media might be 
monitored to ensure "objectivity" and fair reporting of 
Government policies and activities. One government official said 
off the record that, "In principle everyone talks of independence 
of the media, but in practice politicians want to put their 
people in key positions.’*® 


The western tradition is for journalists to separate news 
from editorial comment. Their reports are usually balanced 
containing the views of Government, the Opposition and experts on 
important political issues. The basic idea is to let the reader 
or viewer make up his or her own mind concerning the issues. 
There is no such tradition in Hungary. Experienced journalists 
had never written "objective" news stories because their roles 
had been as mouthpieces for the Government and the Party. 
Recently, journalists have been compensating for their former 
support of the government by writing and reporting stories that 
are highly critical of the current regime. Factual matters are 
rarely separated from comment and language is often harsh. Orcutt 
reports that some journalists are offended by comments that they 
should separate their opinions from their stories and believe 
that it is censorship if their opinion is cut out.” There is 
seldom any balance in reports and often facts cited are incorrect 
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or based on rumor. My own observation was that Hungarian 
journalists and editors have not gotten in the habit of carefully 
checking facts and are unapologetic when they get things wrong. 
There is some justification for the Government’s complaint that 
most journalists sympathize with the Opposition. It is little 
wonder that faced with such harsh attacks the Government accused 
the press of bias and sought to impose some controls. 


It was not long after the Parliamentary elections that 
conflict between the parties concerning the broadcast media 
became apparent. In June of 1990 the Government prepared a draft 
of media law that was circulated among both members of the 
Governing coalition and the Opposition. The proposed law would 
have required Hungarian Television and Radio to be "objective" 
and "impartial." To guarantee objectivity the law would have 
estabished a parliamentary committee to oversee MTV and MR. The 
committee, consisting of members of Parliament, "independent 
cultural figures" and representatives of churches appointed by 
the President of the Republic, would issue a report to the 
Government every three months. The Free Democrats and most media 
professionals objected because they believed that the criteria of 
objectivity could be applied arbitrarily and media professionals 
were not included on the Committee. The Government argued that 
it was appropriate that media professionals be excluded because 
they could not objectively evaluate themselves. The initial 
draft of a media law was an occasion for the Government and the 


Opposition to accuse each other of attempting to gain control of 
the electronic media.™ 


The year following the appointment of new presidents for MTV 
and MR (Summer, 1990 to Summer, 1991) was characterized by 
increasing independence for Hungarian Radio and Television and 
increasing conflict between the media and the Government. An 
example of the increasing audacity of television is the reporting 
of a taxi strike in November, 1991. Taxi drivers had blockaded 
Budapest’s bridges to protest the increasing prices for fuel. 

The government told the drivers to end the blockade "or else!" 
Television journalists interviewed representatives of both sides 
of the dispute, asking the police chief what he would do if the 
blockade was not ended. The chief admitted that there was little 
he could do, revealing the impotence of the Government in 
resolving the crisis. Television commentators offered the 
opinion that the Government had proved incompetent when faced 
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with its first crisis.” 


By the Summer of 1991 many members of the Government 
believed that Hungarian Television and Radio needed to be 
controlled and that the Presidents had contributed to an 
adversarial relationship. Prime Minister Antall proposed that 
three new vice presidents be appointed for both MTV and MR, 
believing that the appointment of officials sympathetic to the 
Government would reduce the influence of the Presidents over 
programming. President Goncz refused to make the appointments, 
arguing that the scope of authority of vice presidents had not 
been worked out and that another layer of bureaucracy would be 
costly and inefficient.” Furthermore, he argued that new 
positions should await the enactment of a media law. 
Professionals in the media opposed the creation of new vice 
presidencies, arguing that the positions were designed primarily 
for Government influence and control. More importantly, perhaps, 
the dispute over the vice presidents revealed a conflict 
regarding the roles or the President and Prime Minister in making 
political appointments. The Prime Minister argued that the 
President's role was primarily a formal one, where Government 
decisions should be confirmed. The President revealed that he 
believed he should take an active role in decisions regarding 
appointments. A decision by the Constitutional Court concerning 
the issue was so ambigious that both sides were able to argue 
that their positions were supported; on January 28 the Court 
ruled that no concrete deadline could be set for the President to 
make the appointments.” 


Early in 1992 the Government registered its dissatisfaction 
with Hungarian Television by suddenly withdrawing thirty percent 
of its 1992 budget.* The move threw MTV into a financial 
crisis. The budget for MTV, about eight billion Forints in 1990, 
was reduced to reduced to seven billion for 1992. Given an 
inflation rate of seventy percent over those two years, the 
budget reduction amounted to a fifty percent decrease in 
resources The Constitution requires a simple majority to enact 
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budget bills, so the Government was able to slash the MTV budget 
over the objections of the Opposition.” 


On February 27, 1992 the Prime Minister proposed the 
appointments of Laszlo Cscucs and Gabor Nahlik as vice presidents 
of Hungarian Radio and Television saying that they were needed to 
consolidate national media leadership, financial discipline and 
"objective operation." Earlier in the year President Goncz had 
refused the Prime Minister's request that the Presidents of MTV 
and MR be fired, arguing that the law on appointment required a 
six party consensus in order fire as well as appoint media 
officials. The Cultural Committee of the Parliament supported 
the appointments of the new vice presidents by a 13 to 7 vote and 
the President made the appointments on March 2, while MTV 
President Hankiss was on leave in the United States.” 


Only hours after Nahlik took his position as Vice President 
of MTV he went live on television to discuss the financial 
situation of Hungarian Television. He also appointed a new head 
to the department of management and control, announced to the 
station staff that he would assume control of the network, and 
stated his intention to cut resources for news programming. 
Hankiss saw the actions as an attempted coup and started 
disciplinary actions against Nahlik, while the Government argued 
that the new vice president was trying to sieze control of MTV 
from former Communists who were biased.* Another Government 
supporter at MTV said, "The threat of political control comes 
from an intellectual clique that is actively campaigning against 
Hungarians' culture and aspirations."” It was clear that Nahlik 
intended to undermine and discredit Hankiss, but the Government 
prevented Hankiss from taking disciplinary action.” The 
appointments of the new vice-presidents were made in anticipation 
of the completion of a new draft of the media law. Most 
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observers believe that the Government was anxious to gain control 
of Hungarian Television and Radio before the a media law would be 
enacted.” 


The "media war" was not confined to legal manuevers and 
conflicts between elites. On March 15, 1992, a national holiday, 
there was a demonstration against the national media in front of 
the television building in Budapest. The demonstration was 
organized by the ‘56 National Union' and can only characterized 
as a "press bashing." Speakers called the media a "Bolskevik 
mob" consisting of "Jews and communists." Several reporters were 
roughed up by skinheads and well known writer, Gyorgy Konrad, was 
assaulted.” A Socialist MP charged that the MDF had supported 
the racist demonstration that called for Christian Television and 
renewed nationalism.” At another gathering Istvan Csurka, a 
leader of the right-wing of the governing MDF, denounced 
journalists as "Jews, Communists, and Bolsheviks" before going on 
radio to broadcast a nationalistic pro-government attack on the 
media. 


In May of 1992 the Parliamentary committee charged with 
writing the Bill on Radio and Television announced it was 
suitable for general debate (Four members of SzDSz abstained). 
The chairman of the Cultural Committee outlined the various party 
positions on the Bill and differences to be resolved before a 
vote could be taken by the full Parliament. In general the 
Government believed that the "public service media" (MTV and MR) 
are a primary means of creating and preserving values and are not 
independent from the community that requires service from the 
state. The Opposition believed that the purpose of the Bill 
should be deregulation of media and creating independence from 
the State. Disagreements between the Government and Opposition 
parties focussed on whether a Radio and Television Office that 
would allocate frequencies should be a state administration or 
independent, whether a committee that would oversee public 
service media would include mostly political officials or media 
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professionals and others from outside politics, and whether the 
Bill would outline the means of appointment for media executives 
or whether the Political Appointments Law would determine those 
positions.** 


Complicating consideration of the Bill was a Constitutional 
Court ruling that a 1974 decree on supervision of public media 
was unconstitutional because it failed to prevent the Government 
from taking control. SzDSz spokesmen interpreted the ruling to 
mean that the State should refrain from interfering in media 
affairs. In the view of Opposition parties the media bill should 
have been rewritten to avoid creating an unconstitutional law. 
The Government, on the other hand, said that the country was in 
danger of turning into a ‘constitutional court system’ and should 
press ahead with the consideration of its Bill.** Over the 
following six months the Government’s Bill would be debated and 
amended more than six hundred times. 


As it became clear that a vote would be taken on the Media 
Bill before the end of the year (The Constitutional Court had set 
a November 30 deadline.), the Government worked to sieze control 
of Hungarian Radio and Television before the Law would take 
effect. During the Summer of 1992 Prime Minister Antall again 
asked the President to solicit the resignations of the Presidents 
of MTV and MR. The President refused, saying that there should 
be no personnel changes while the Bill was being considered. In 
the meantime TV President Hankiss dismissed the editor-in-chief 
of the the evening news program and a weekly magazine terming the 
programs too "pro-government." A spokesman for the Prime Minister 
said that the action was a move against democracy and that 
Hankiss should resign.*®’ Hankiss further infuriated the 
Government by replacing Alajos Chrudinak, the editor of the 
popular program ‘Panarama’. He and the suspended editor of the 
news had written a public letter attacking Hankiss. Panarama was 
a news program that stressed Hungarian nationalism and was 
especially important in covering the treatment of Hungarians in 
Romania and the former Yugoslavia. Over the years the program 
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had become more strident in its nationalistic appeal.*® 


As the vote on the Media Bill approached the Government 
coalition pressed hard for the appointments of new presidents for 
MTV and MR. The Chairman of the parliamentary committee 
considering the Bill argued that if new presidents were appointed 
before consideration of the Bill, then the Opposition would not 
have to worry that the governing coalition wanted to control the 
media. The Opposition, led by SzDSz wanted to modify the law on 
appointments and incorporate the process into the new Media Law. 
The Opposition wanted the Law to be enacted before the new 
presidents were chosen.” An ad hoc committee of members of the 
six parliamentary parties worked to settle the differences 
concerning appointments and the composition of regulatory boards, 
but the negotiations broke down with the Opposition stating that 
the Government was not really interested in the new media law, 
but only wanted to replace the media presidents. The Opposition 
wanted to continue negotiations, but the Government refused, 
leading to speculation that the Government was not interested in 
compromise.” After the talks broke down the Prime Minister 
proposed the appointment of a new Vice President for Hungarian 
Television, suggesting that after the Media Bill was passed the 
vice-presidents for television and radio could serve as acting 
presidents until new appointments could be made. The President 
refused to make the appointment saying that appointments would 
not be appropriate until the Media Law was in place.“ 


In December just before Parliament was scheduled to begin 
debating and voting on the Media Bill, the "media war" turned 
nasty. The President refused another request by the Prime 
Minister to fire the media presidents and appoint new vice- 
presidents. At that point the Government decided to take several 
crucial steps to assure its control of the electonic media. It 
suspended television president Hankiss citing financial 
irregularities at MTV. The basis for the suspension was a civil 
service law that gave the Government the right to suspend 


*MTI (Hungarian News Agency), "TV President Doubts Personnel 
Change Would Affect Media Law," October 1, 1992. 


*MTI (Hungarian News Agency), "What Comes First New Media Law 
or New Media Presidents?" October 8, 1992. 


“MTI (Hungarian News Agency), "No Agreement At Parliament's 
Media Ad Hoc Committee Session," October 28, 1992. 


‘MTI (Hungarian News Agency), "PM Offers New Proposal in Media 
War," November 5, 1992. 
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government employees. The Government contended that Hankiss had 
the legal status of a civil servant. Hankiss was ordered to stay 
away from the Television building and two of his associates, who 
were also suspended, had their homes searched by police. A 
spokesman for SzDSz said that the "Government crossed a boundary 
when it decided to criminalize a political dispute."*? Vice 
President for MTV, Gabor Nahlik, took control of Hungarian 
Television and stated that he would "open MTV to the Government’s 
views. 


In addition to suspending Hankiss, the Government decided 
that the budgets for MTV and MR would no longer be separate items 
in the central budget, but would be assumed by the budget of the 
Prime Minister’s office. This action was possible because budget 
decisions require only a simple majority vote in Parliament. As 
might be expected, the Opposition was outraged with the SzDSz 
negotiator for the Media Bill saying, "This debate is about 
freedom of the press, not just a budget item...the media war is 
now total war."** So the Government effectively siezed control 
of Hungarian Television on the eve of the vote on the Media Bill. 


In a last minute attempt to resolve differences between the 
Government and Opposition regarding appointments President Goncz 
proposed that the President and Prime Minister be removed from 
the process of appointment of media executives and that 
appointments be made exclusively by the Parliament’s Cultural 


Committee. Two-thirds approval of the Committee would be 
required to make appointments. Prime Minister Antall rejected 
the proposal stating that the six parties would never agree on 
the appointment of media presidents.“ 


Voting on the media bill began on December 30, 1992 and 
continued through the night. MPs voted on over 700 amendments, 
but the crucial vote, taken at 2:00 AM on December 31, recorded 
no votes for the Bill. There were 122 votes against and 170 
abstentions. At the conclusion of the marathon session the Bill 
broke into pieces with whole paragraphs disappearing and with the 


“*Ken Kasriel, "Government Suspends TV Chief," Budapest Week 
December 17-23, 1992, p. 3. 


“Tibor Szendei and Krisztina Fenyo, "Coalition Grabs Broadcast 
Funding," Budapest Week, December 3-9, 1992. 


“MTI (Hungarian News Agency), "Hungarian PM Rejects President 
Goncz’s Media Proposal," December 15, 1993. 
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text ‘distorted.’** The Opposition stated that the Bill failed 
because the Government had cut off negotiations, and it was 
impossible to reach a consensus. The Government accused the 
Opposition of opposing even their own proposals. 


The failure to enact a Media Law created some constitutional 
questions for Hungary and some political pressures for the 
Government. In the absence of a Media Law the electronic media 
would have to be guided by a 1974 law that the Constitutional 
Court had ruled to be unconstitutional. Laws that are ruled to 
be unconstitutional are not nullified until a new law replaces 
them according the the Constitutional Court.** There was also 
tremendous pressure on the government to lift the 1990 moratorium 
on the distribution of broadcast frequencies. 


A week following the failure of the Media Bill the 
Presidents of Hungarian Television and Radio resigned saying that 
they could no longer guarantee an unbiased media. Hankiss 
acknowledged that the Government had won a victory and could 
subsequently extend its control over the public service media in 
an unlimited manner.‘” Consistent with the Appointment Law 
President Goncz was to decide whether to accept the resignations. 
Two weeks after Hankiss resigned the Government disciplinary 
committee, that was charged with investigating his alleged 
financial abuses at MTV, terminated the procedure against him. In 
July 1993 he was absolved of ‘mismanagement’ by Hungary’s 
National Audit Office. Vice President Nahlik continued to manage 


Hungarian Television, while Vice President Csucs became acting 
president of Hungarian Radio. Both Hankiss and Gombar claimed 
that they would maintain their positions until their resignations 
became effective. The Government said that they were relieved of 
their obligations when they tendered their resignations. Upon 
taking the leadership of Hungarian Radio Csucs said that he would 
reduce the amount of politically oriented programming and 


““MTI (Hungarian News Agency), "Parliament Rejects Media Bill," 
December 31, 1992. 


*““Cathy Jenkins and Krisztina Fenyo, "Media Pose Constitutional 
Conundrum," Budapest Week, December 17-23, 1992. 


“"MTI (Hungarian News Agency), “Unbiased Media Now Impossible 
in Hungary, Says Opposition," January 6, 1993; Erika Laszlo, "Radio 
and TV Presidents Resign," United Press International, January 6, 
1993 
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increase music and arts programming.* 


The resignations of Hankiss and Gombar were to take effect 
on March 6, 1993. The Government said that it expected the 
President to appoint new presidents before then. However, as 
late a July, 1993 the President had refused to accept the 
resignations and had not agreed to the appointments of new 
presidents. The two media vice presidents who are sympathetic to 
the Government are were still leading Hungarian Television and 
Radio, while Hankiss and Gombar were de jure but not de facto 
heads of MTV and MR. All parties agreed that a Media Law would 
likely not be enacted until after the Parliamentary elections of 
1994. 


Soon after the defeat of the Media Bill the Government 
announced that it would consider lifting the moratorium on the 
distribution of frequencies for local broadcasters. The 
Government argued that the original moratorium was the result of 
a "gentleman's agreement" between representives of the old regime 
and new political parties. While the Constitution requires a two- 
thirds vote to pass a media law, it does not require that there 
be a law. In the absence of a media law, the Government reasoned 
that it could distribute frequencies on its own.” At the time 
the Media Bill failed to be enacted the Government had collected 
188 applications for local radio frequencies and 105 for local 
television frequencies. 


On April 27, 1992 Parliament approved a Law on on Radio and 
Television Frequencies. The law empowered an eleven member 
National Frequency Council to advise the Government and the 
Ministry of Culture to allocate local frequencies for markets of 
100,000 or less in the countryside and 500,000 or less in 
Budapest. On June 29, 1993 the Constitutional Court ruled that 
the Law on Frequency Management was constitutional. Between 100 
and 120 licenses will begin to be issued in September, 1993.” 


The Government appears to have won the Media War for the 


“Christopher Condon, "Radio Staffers Set to Fight for 
Independence," Budapest Week, January 21-27, 1993; Krisztina Fenyo, 
"Journalists Fear Purge," Budapest Week, January 21-27, 1993. 


“Ken Kasriel, "Officials Consider Lifting Frequency Freeze," 
Budapest Week, January 21-27, 1993; MTV (Hungarian News Agency), 
"Local Radio and TV May Be Allocated Frequencies," January 8, 1993. 


*John Nadler, "Court Approves Lifting Broadcast Ban," Budapest 
Week, July 8-14, 1993, p. 4. 
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time being. 


It effectively controls Hungarian Television and 


Radio and has managed to satisfy potential commercial 


broadcasters who are interested 


in local broadcasting stations. 


Since most of the applicants for local frequencies were from 
Hungarian enterprises, while applications for national 
frequencies came from international concerns, the Government 


managed to satisfy an important 
Bill for Hungarian 


The Media Bill that failed 
Parliament on December 31, 1992 
comprehensive. It included 154 
"chapters." 


constituency. 
Radio and Television 
to be enacted by the Hungarian 


was quite detailed and 
sections contained in 12 


Chapters dealt with regulations concerning 


advertising, public service programming, ownership, and 


transmission. 


Chapters also dealt with broadcasting fees, 
reception fees, and the legal obligations of broadcasters. 


Most 


of the controversy regarding the Bill surrounded the creation of 
new institutions and offices, their operation, and their 


independence. The Bill created 


a structure for Hungarian 


Television and Radio, as well as a regulatory agency for all of 


broadcasting. In the remainder 


of this paper I will describe the 


institutions and offices that would have been created by the 


Bill. 


ungari Radio a vi 


The Bill called upon Parliament to create public foundations 
for Hungarian Public Radio and Television. The charters creating 
the respective foundations would have been ratified by two-thirds 


of Parliament. 


Upon ratification of the charters all of the 


assets or Hungarian Television an Radio would be transferred to 


the control of the respective foundations.™ 
Board of Directors would consist of eleven members. 


Each Foundation 
The 


Government and Opposition coalitions would each appoint three. 
The six members of the Boards would then select five additional 
members, each of whom would require the support of two-thirds of 


the Board. 


The President of the Supervisory Committee (described 
below) would serve as an ex officio member of the Board. 


The 


Board would elect a president (chairperson) from among 


themselves. *? 


“Bill 
Paragraph 1. 


for Hungarian 


for 
Paragraphs 28 and 31. 


Radio 


Hungarian Radio 


and Television, Section 26, 


and Television, Section 28, 
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The Foundation Boards would oversee the financial operations 
of Hungarian Public Television and Radio. They would also be the 
employers of record of the Presidents and Vice Presidents of the 
"public foundation broadcasters," with the right to recommend 
their dismissal to the Prime Minister. Sources of revenue for 
the public broadcasters would include profits of the capital of 
the foundation, a proportion of reception fees charged the 
public, a portion of broadcasting fees charged commercial 
broadcasters, advertising revenues, profits from other 
enterprises that the foundations might create, and in some 
instances subsidies from the Government.™ 


The two public foundation broadcasters would be directed by 
presidents, who would have individual responsibility. The 
presidents of Hungarian Television and Radio would be selected 
and dismissed according to the 1990 Law on the Appointment of 
Executives. That Law directed that in the case of the media 
presidents, the Prime Minister, with the approval of two-thirds 
of the Cultural Committee of Parliament, would recommend 
nominations to the President of the Republic. The President 
would make the appointment. The dismissal of presidents and 
vice-presidents would also require approval of the Cultural 
Committee and the recommendation of the Prime Minister.™ 


The appointment process for executives outlined in the Bill 
was one of the major reasons for it’s defeat. As noted earlier, 


the Opposition wanted to write into the legislation an 
appointment process for executives, while the Government insisted 
that the status quo be maintained. If the Bill would have become 
law, presumedly the Government would have had a great deal of 
influence over the choices of executives. 


The Bill also would have created Supervising Committees for 
Public Radio and Television. The structure and composition of 
these committees proved to be very controversial. The 
supervising committees were proposed to oversee the content of 
broadcasting, though the Bill indicated that the supervision 
would be "general and concern principles only."** Concerning 
individual programs, the Committees could only exercise their 
rights after they had aired. There seemed to be in the Bill a 


Bill for Hungarian Radio and Television, Section 24. 


“Bill for Hungarian Radio and Television, Section 45, 
Paragraph 1. 


55Bill for Hungarian Radio and Television, Section 47, 
Paragraph 1. 
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sensitivity to the problems of "prior restraint." The Committees 
were given the power to initiate the process of dismissal of the 
Presidents. 


The composition of the Committees proved to be most 
controversial. The Government wanted supervisory committees that 
would be small and dominated by politicians, while the Opposition 
argued for large "representative" committees.* The Opposition 
prevailed in the construction of the Bill that called for large 
committees. The Supervisory Committees would consist of three 
representatives each from the Government parties and the 
Opposition parties. In addition each party faction could invite 
three "well respected figures" each to be on the committees. The 
Government could designate one additional member. The Bill in 
addition listed a large number of additional "nonpolitical" 
groups that could appoint one or more members to the committees. 
Among the groups were the Hungarian Academy of Science, 
organizations of ethnic minority groups, churches, various 
professional associations, women’s groups, environmental groups, 
animal protection groups, youth groups, etc. The Committees were 
to provide forums for each of the groups to express their views 
regarding programming. 


The Government was unhappy with the sizes of the committees. 
In their original conception they were to be small groups, 
dominated by politicians, intended to control the political 


impartiality of the public broadcasters.* The Opposition was 
uncomfortable with the extra seat given the Government and with 
the very concept of the regulation of program content. The Young 
Democrats (FIDESZ) complained about the over-representation of 
religious groups. In the end disagreements concerning the 
composition and functions of the Supervising Committees probably 
contributed to the defeat of the Bill. 


The Radio and Television Agency 


The Bill would have created a Radio and Television Agency 
that would have been a state administration agency, functioning 
as an independent agency financed by the state budget. The 
duties of the RTA were to include issuing broadcast permits 
(licensing), to ensure that broadcasters complied with the law, 


**John Nadler, “Prime-Time Importance for New Media Law," 
Budapest Week, April 23-29, 1992, p. 8. 

**BBC Summary of World Broadcasts, "Media Subcommittee 
Spokesman Sums Up Position of All Parties on Media Bill, May 16, 
1992. 
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to monitor broadcasts for purposes of inspection, and to work 
closely with the National Frequency Management Agency.* 


The Radio and Television Agency was to be controlled by a 
president, as chief executive, and a committee called the Civic 
Council of the RTA. The Government and Opposition would have 
appointed three "experts of radio and broadcasting" each to the 
Civic Council. Professional associations of broadcasters, 
advertisers, transmitters, and business in addition to the groups 
represented on the Supervisory Committees would also be 
represented on the Council.*® The Prime Minister would appoint 
the President of the Radio and Television Agency from among 
candidates enjoying support of two-thirds of the members of the 
Civic Council of the RTA. 


It is clear that at the outset the RTA would be busy issuing 
broadcast licenses. The Bill outlines in detail that process of 
licensing, who may or may not apply for a broadcasting license, 
and what the application for a license must contain. Less clear 
is how the Agency would enforce the provisions of the Media Law. 
There were some questions raised by the Opposition concerning the 
independence of the proposed RTA. The agency would have been 
under the budgetary control of the Government and the President 
would have been appointed by the Prime Minister and not the 
President. Future versions of a media law will likely have to be 
more explicit about the independence of the RTA in order to 
receive the support of the Opposition. 


t orei j Les 


The Bill would have ordered the Government to create an 
additional public foundation to secure public broadcasting 
through Hungarian National Radio and Television to foreign 
territories.® The Government was very interested in providing 
the necessary conditions for broadcasting to Hungarians living 
abroad--primarily in Romania, Serbia, and Slovakia. The Bill 
called for an additional foundation to ensure that the 
frequencies necessary to transmit abroad could be obtained. The 
process of obtaining the frequencies would have involved a 
procedure distinct from that outlined in other sections of the 
Bill. 


**Bill for Hungarian Radio and Television, Section 76. 


°°Bill for Hungarian Radio and Television, Section 84, 
Paragraphs 1 and 2. 


*Bill for Hungarian Radio and Television, Sections 143-146. 
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The Government has often expressed a nationalistic concern 
with ethnic Hungarians in Romania, Serbia and Slovakia. Prime 
Minister Antall has even stated that he considers himself to be 
the leader of all Hungarians. The television program, 
"Panarama," criticized by Elemer Hankiss as "too nationalistic" 
was designed to appeal to Hungarians in Romania. The Opposition 
parties have argued that the program does harm to international 
relations. The proposed creation of a separate foundation for 
the purpose of foreign broadcasting indicates that the Government 
believes that Hungarians abroad (and their relatives in Hungary) 
are an important constituency. 


Conclusions 


In the short run the Government seems to have scored several 
victories in the "Media War." Hungarian National Television and 
Radio are being run by "acting presidents" who were the choices 
of Prime Minister Antall. The public broadcast media are 
presently under the budgetary control of the Government. There 
is no competition from the private sector for national public 
radio or television. Perhaps most importantly, a great deal of 
the pressure on the government to lift the freeze on frequency 
distribution has been relieved. In September the Frequency 
Management Office will begin awarding frequencies to local 
broadcasters. At the present time it is difficult to see how the 
Government might have benefitted by the passage of the Media 
Bill. 


All along the Government argued that the national public 
broadcasters were not in a position to compete with other 
broadcasters. However, the Opposition and media professionals 
argued that the Government wanted to neuter MTV and MR 
politically before allowing competition in the national 
broadcasting system.® The attention of the Government seems to 
be on controlling MTV and MR. This makes some sense because it 
is unlikely that commercial broadcasters at the national level 
would emphasize news programming. News programming is usually 
less profitable than entertainment programming. The coalition of 
national parties that controls the Government seems to be 
relatively unconcerned about local news, in as much as 
frequencies for local broadcasting will be assigned. This also 
makes some sense because SzDSz and its coalition partners control 
most municipal governments. They may be the targets of criticism 
by local broadcasters in the future. 


“Simon Nasht, "Freedom of the Airwaves," Daily Press, March 
6, 1992, p. 2. 
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Some analysts have argued that the Government’s push to 
control the national media is related primarily to concerns about 
the next election. But, as one SzDSz official asks, "Does the 
Government really believe that it can win the next election by 
eliminating reports about poverty and unemployment from 
television and radio?"* In any event the enactment of a 
comprehensive media law for Hungary will have to await the 
outcome of the Parliamentary elections scheduled for next year. 
If no coalition controls two-thirds of the votes in Parliament 
after the election, it may be a long time before Hungary has 
competitive broadcasting at the national level. 


“Tibor Szendrei and Krisztina Fenyo, "Coalition Grabs 
Broadcast Funding," Budapest Week , December 3-9, 1992, p. 3. 
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Abstract 


This paper examines "don’t know" responses in Russian opinion surveys, using data 


from the 1969 Taganrog survey, the Soviet Interview Project, and a 1989 survey conducted 


in Moscow. It argues that, on the whole, it would be wrong to interpret the relatively large 


number of "don’t know" responses in some surveys of Russians as indicating that a fearful 
population is hiding opinions hostile either to the old regime or to the emerging more 
democratic system. Rather, it seems that, on most questions, most of the time, “don’t 
know" answers are concentrated in a relatively uneducated, uninformed section of the 
population, a section of the population that is uninterested in political life. These patterns 
mirror those found in Western opinion surveys. As a result, it is possible to infer that, even 
though many Russians are not answering survey questions, they do not represent a 
consistently anti-democratic segment of the population. As such, they represent no 


particular threat to emerging democracy in Russia. 
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ALIENATION, APATHY OR AMBIVALENCE?: 
"DON’T KNOWS" AND DEMOCRACY IN RUSSIA 


Since the heady early days of the Gorbachev reform period, the Russian’ people have 
become not only the subject of historical transformation but also, increasingly, the object of 
opinion surveys. Western researchers, new Russian commercial operations, and local 
academics recently freed from the restrictions of zasto/, have been asking Russians much 
more probing questions than they were able to in the past. Rather than provide a detailed 
description of how they spend their leisure time, Russian citizens have been asked to 
evaluate their political leaders, to project their nation’s future, and to offer opinions on 
emerging democratic and market systems. 

Many Russians have responded to this barrage of questions with "| don’t know." For 
instance, in a 1992 survey headed by Richard Rose, when Russians were asked whether the 
words "Marxism-Leninism" evoked positive or negative feelings, 46 percent answered "I find 
it hard to say." An identical percentage declined to evaluate the word "capitalism."* Local 


researchers obtain similar answers. In polls conducted by the All-Russian Institute for the 
Study of Public Opinion in 1992, 36 percent of the respondents said they did not know who 
really held power in Russia, new democrats or old communists,’ 32 percent could not say 


whether the establishment of a strict dictatorship might solve the problems in the country.* 
Nor is this a new problem. Older data becoming available to Western researchers for the 
first time show similar trends (Ladodo n.d.). 

This tendency of Russians to respond to interesting questions with "I find it hard to 
answer" raises a number of research issues. Most directly, all those "don’t knows" pose 
a methodological problem for analysts of survey data. The usual practice of dropping “don’t 
know" responses may seriously bias findings if such responses are not randomly distributed 
across the population, especially in multivariate analysis where all cases with any missing 
values are often deleted. More broadly, the specter of large numbers of opinionless citizens- 
-or, maybe worse, citizens who have opinions but do not care to say what they are--haunts 
prospects for the establishment of a stable democracy in Russia. If, for instance, the 32 
percent wavering on the issue of strict dictatorship really agree with the 27 percent already 
favoring it, Russia’s "so-called" democrats cannot claim the imprimatur of the population. 


“Russian,” in this paper, refers to people who live in Russia, even if they are not of Russian 
ethnic background. The use of the term is equivalent to the Russian word "rosian." 


?The survey involved 2106 respondents representative of urban Russia. See Boeva and Shironin 
(1992, pp. 30-31). 


‘The poll was conducted between August 8th and August 18th 1992. There were 1695 
respondents. Most VTsIOM surveys are representative of the Russian urban population, though the 
report of this one gave little information on the sample. See "Ekspress-Opros ‘MN’," Moskovskye 
Novosti, 6 September 1992, p. 2. 


“The survey had 1703 respondents, from 13 regions in Russia, and was conducted in July 1992. 
"Ekspress-Opros 'MN’," Moskovskye Novosti, 16 August 1992, p. 2. 
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The methodological problem has received little sustained attention.° A recent 
exception to the unwillingness to address the "don’t know" problem is an article by Robert 
Brym and Andrei Degtyarev (1993) analyzing a telephone poll conducted in Moscow in 
October 1992. They found that nearly a quarter of the respondents were "undecided" about 
whether a Zionist plot against Russia exists. By analyzing these people’s opinions on other 
issues, though, Brym and Degtyarev concluded that the undecided seemed to occupy a 
midpoint between people who did and did not give credence to a Zionist plot. Even so, 
Brym and Degtyarev considered these people open to the idea of a Zionist plot, and, for 
most of their analysis, grouped them with more clearly anti-Semitic sectors of the 
population. 

From what can be ascertained from studies which do not directly address the problem 
of "don’t know" responses, either those responses are being dropped, with possible bias to 
the results, or the "don’t know" respondents are being grouped, as Brym and Degtyarev did, 
with other respondents with whom it is not certain they agree. Neither solution is fully 
satisfactory until we know who these "don’t knows" are and what is motivating their 
indeterminate responses. That is one of the purposes of this paper. 

The problem with the "don’t knows," however, is not purely, or even largely, 
methodological. The large number of nonsubstantive responses in Russian surveys raises 
the concern that many Russians lack any opinions at all. This fear has been addressed by 
Russian researchers and has led some to question whether such a thing as "public opinion" 
exists in the Russian public (Grushin 1988a, 1988b). While some Russian researchers may 
have impossibly high expectations for "public opinion,” imagining that it implies a unanimous 
population (Levykin 1984, p. 23; Toshchenko and Popov 1980, pp. 34-35; Ulybin 1986, pp. 
19-21; Uledov 1963, p. 89) or a highly politically active one (Grushin 1988b, p. 74), it is 
true that large numbers of Russians without opinions would undercut the possibility of 
meaningful public opinion research in that country. 

It would also undermine democracy. Recent Western research has found evidence 
of notable support for democratic values in the Russian public,® but if these conclusions are 
based on analysis which drops out up to half of the sample, it may be too soon to be 
sanguine about the prospects for democracy in Russia. Aleksandr Tsipko (1991, p. 325), 
for instance, has argued that most Russian people are "weary of politics and politicians; they 
are on the edge of despair." In Tsipko’s analysis, most of the population not only lacks 
substantive support for democracy, they are not very interested in politics at all; so far, they 
have only sided with the "so-called" democrats out of hatred for discredited Communists. 
lf Russia’s political system becomes more responsive to public opinion, but significant 
proportions of the public have no firm political views, then extreme opinions may carry 
inordinate weight, and the political system could veer from policy to policy hoping to satisfy 
a public which cannot make up its mind. If so, then Russia’s democratic transformation can 
be expected to continue to lurch between threats of authoritarianism and the reality of 
chaos. Similarly, "shock therapy" proposals for market reform based on popular sacrifices 
would hardly be able to claim a public willing to pay the price. 

In addition to determining who is finding it so hard to answer survey questions, then, 
this paper will also attempt to uncover the motivations behind this indecision. Do 
nonsubstantive responses indicate an absence of opinion, an inability to decide or, perhaps 
more worrisomely, an unwillingness to make unpopular opinions known? Do non-answerers 
mask an un-democratic bias in the Russian population? Analyzing the responses of people 


"Raymond Duch and James Gibson (1992) do comment on an additional problem: about 19 
percent of their sample offered an opinion on a fictitious organization, even when explicitly offered 
the option of not having an opinion. This appears to be a larger percentage than is usual in Western 
surveys (see Bishop, Oldendick, Tuchfarber, and Bennett 1980, pp. 200-202). 


®Duch and Gibson (1992); Gibson, Duch, and Tedin (1992); Hahn (1991); Tedin (1991). The 
picture, of course, is mixed. In particular, Gibson and Duch (1991; 1993, p. 72) find evidence of 
political intolerance in Russians. Miller, Reisinger, and Hesli (1990-1) find minima! support for new 
political and economic institutions. 
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who choose not to respond is, of course, a tricky business, and some of this paper’s 
findings are more suggestive than definitive. By examining three different surveys of Russian 
and/or Soviet citizens--a section of Boris Grushin’s Taganrog survey of 1969, the Soviet 
Interview Project conducted in the U.S. with Soviet emigres in the late 1970s and early 
1980s, and a 1989 survey conducted in Moscow by Vaierii Mansurov--| will try to show that 
the pattern of "don’t know" responses is not a threat to democratic stability in Russia, 
though it may reduce the likelihood that Russia’s emerging democracy will adequately 
represent the needs and interests of all its citizens. 


Theoretical Debates 


“Don’t know" responses are a problem for analysts not just because they represent 
a blank in the middle of what is to be analyzed. There is also the nagging suspicion that the 
area they mask is not blank at all, that "don’t know" was a convenient but not entirely 
honest response. Logically, "don’t know" could cover a variety of meanings, from utter lack 
of interest, to a carefully considered but inconclusive debate between alternative positions, 
to a refusal to reveal sensitive or controversial opinions. Some Western surveys allow 
respondents--or coders--to choose between "don’t know," "refuse," or "never thought 
about.” Most Russian surveys, however, do not; indeed, some even combine "don’t know" 
with a neutral central response, complicating analysis still further (see Kol’tsov and Mansurov 
1991). 


Fear and Alienation 

A compelling theoretical case can be constructed for a variety of meanings which 
may be implied in "don’t know" responses. Given the repressive history of the Soviet Union, 
many scholars start from the presumption that the population must be hiding something. 


They assume that it is not merely disinterest or confusion which prompt respondent 
reticence; rather, their guess is that many people are fearful of the consequences of an 
honest response. Particularly in the years before Gorbachev, many Soviet citizens are 
presumed to have gone along with government commandments out of a complex mixture 
of fear and self-interest, rather than take risks to try to change a society they presumably 
did not like. This fear and the lies it entailed are thought to have lain the foundation for a 
highly cynical society in which, in public, people maintained to be true what in private they 
admitted was a lie (see Goldfarb 1989; Grossman 1972; Havel 1990; Simis 1984, p. 309; 
Turchin 1981). In this analysis, "| find it hard to answer" is just another spin on what 
Havel’s greengrocer implied but did not say by putting official slogans in his window: "| am 
afraid and therefore unquestioningly obedient" (Havel 1990, p. 49). 

If this view of the old Soviet system is correct, then it would mean that citizens 
responding to sensitive questions with "I find it hard to answer" have perfectly well-formed 
opinions; they simply also have well-founded fears of the consequences of voicing them. 
That is to say, fear also implies alienation: the real opinions people are thought to be afraid 
to express must also be ones they guessed that their government did not want to hear. Of 
course, if this view is correct, it is not only "I find it hard to say" answers which contain 
hidden meanings: if much "public" opinion is a lie, then substantive answers to official 
opinion polls also may also capture something other than people’s real beliefs. As 
Shlapentokh (1985) has argued, answers to public opinion surveys may reflect the myths 
of the dominant ideology instead of the values that guide behavior in concrete situations. 

On the face of it, this interpretation may seem to exaggerate the uniqueness of the 
Soviet situation. Americans seem to be as able as the presumed victims of totalitarianism 
to maintain one view in theory but to practice something entirely different. Western public 
Opinion research, too, has shown that Americans’ strong professed commitment to 
democratic values tend to fall apart in specific applications (Prothro and Grigg 1960). Still, 
there is some empirical support for the idea that Soviet citizens were alienated from their old 
regime and only deterred from expressing their discontent out of fear of the consequences. 
Mass defections from both the Communist Party and the Komsomol as soon as Party 
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membership was not only the avenue of upward mobility show the strained quality of 
support for Party rule (see Bahry and Silver 1990). Gorbachev's inability to keep the 
population, indeed the U.S.S.R., under the Party’s control once the people’s fear of their 
rulers diminished also indicates a latent hostility that was only waiting for the window 
glasnost’ opened. 

lf it is fear that lies behind "don’t know" responses, a number of hypotheses are 
suggested. In the first place, the level of "don’t knows" should change over time, with 
more fear in the repressive past than in the relatively more free present. Even in the 
present, though, a legacy of fearfulness should still be present in older generations, 
especially those who lived through the Stalin years and cannot be expected to have 
forgotten that experience overnight. Emigrant surveys, on the other hand, should show less 
evidence of fearful "don’t knows" than do surveys of citizens still in the Soviet Union. In 
either case, respondents who have more faith in their fellows should experience less fear and 
thus provide fewer "don’t know" answers. Since fear is presumed to cover attitudes hostile 
to the regime (or not approved by the interviewer), fearful "don’t knows” should be, on the 
whole, more democratic than the answering sample in the past, but less democratic both 
in the reform period and in surveys conducted with emigrants in the West. 


Apathy 

It may, though, be an exaggeration to imagine that Soviet citizens, particularly after 
Stalin’s death, lived in a state of constant fearfulness. After all, as an explanation, rule by 
fear is consistent with the totalitarian model of the Soviet system, a model that has been 
largely discredited and discarded by modern scholars. In fact, even some analysts who 
would agree that the regime’s power was based much more on coercion than on popular 
support would argue that the population, rather than actively hostile to the regime, was 
merely apathetic. The difference may seem relatively subtle, but "don’t know" responses 
motivated by apathy carry different implications than "don’t knows" motivated by distrust; 
thus, the view that the Soviet population was more disengaged than actually disaffected 
is worth exploring further. 

That view seems to be fairly popular with Soviet scholars. Andranik Migranian 
(1987, 1989), for instance, has written about the effect of the totalitarian past in destroying 
civil society, in wiping out the kind of relations between citizens which are independent of 
the state and which could form the basis of a democracy founded on private interests. His 
implication is not that the state, in taking over the functions of civil society, left its citizens 
seething in repressed anger; rather, his idea seems to be that citizens under totalitarianism 
were left uninterested and incompetent. Denied the experience of meaningful political 
participation, and, importantly, denied the property that gives birth to political interests, 
Migranian argued that Russian citizens were not ready for democracy and would have to be 
led there by an enlightened autocrat. 

Boris Grushin (1988a) seems to have had something of the same thing in mind when 
he argued that, without an open public debate on political issues, there can be no informed 
public opinion. Unlike Migranian, though, Grushin seems to have considerable faith that, if 
only it is given the opportunity, the public will be able to inform itself. 

If Russian "don’t knows" are grounded in apathy instead of fear, Russians may not 
be so different from Americans. American public opinion research is heavy with studies of 
citizen apathy, a problem for a country where the people "rule" but often do not vote. 
Russell Neuman, for instance, speaks of the "paradox of mass politics," the gap between 
"expectations of an informed citizenry put forward by democratic theory and the 
discomforting reality revealed by systematic survey interviewing" (1986, p. 3). Using the 
results of national opinion studies, Neuman estimates that only 5 percent of the American 
public are what he calls activists, with high knowledge and interest in politics; 75 percent 
of the public, including many well-educated people, have little interest in or knowledge about 
political life, though they do follow some political issues in a general way. Neuman 
estimates that the remaining 20 percent are completely apolitical and quite candid about the 
fact that they have no political opinions (see also Converse 1964, pp. 214-219; Rosenberg 
1954, p. 349). 
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While this interpretation of the lack of solid political opinions among much of the 
American public has been challenged (see Dalton 1988, pp. 15-32), the debate is really over 
whether the middle 75 percent should be considered on the whole fairly politically aware or 
not. Few contest a significant portion of die-hard apoliticals in American society. In fact, 
it is fairly clear who these people are. Studies of nonsubstantive responses to survey 
questions have found that it is particularly females, the less-educaied, and the poor who do 
not answer survey questions, as well as those with feelings of low politica! efficacy and little 
interest in politics (Converse 1976; Ferber 1966; Francis and Busch 1975). This group of 
political "know-nothings" seems to be fairly stable over time (Bennett 1988). Notably, these 
are the same people who do not vote, with the exception that in voting the effects of sex 
and income are fairly small, and the effect of age is greater, with younger people less likely 
to vote than their elders (Wolfinger and Rosenstone 1980). 

Some analysts of American public opinion question whether apathy should be 
understood as primarily explained by individual characteristics; they root apathy back 
ultimately to disaffection and the failure of the system to produce a politics of relevance to 
all its citizens (see Piven and Cloward 1988). While this interpretation of the causes of 
apathy appears to be based on the somewhat questionable assumption that all people would 
be interested in politics if only politics were interesting enough, it does offer the useful 
insight that apathy may not result only from a lack of capabilities on the part of certain 
people, but rather from a lack of interests, in the sense that the nature of those people’s 
lives is not addressed by the political system. This would imply that who is apathetic might 
change with the nature of the political system and the interests it tries to address. If, in 
Russia, nonsubstantive answers to survey questions are grounded in an apathy based in 
disaffection, it would be reasonable to think that, in the past, the disaffected would be 
concentrated primarily in the inte/ligentsia, as a group of people whose desires for individual 
freedoms were not adequately addressed by Brezhnev’s "Big Deal” (Dunham 1976; 
Hauslohner 1987, 1989; Lapidus 1984, p. 691). Under conditions of reform, however, 
disaffection could be expected to shift to the working class, whose interest in an economic 
system which transfers wealth into the hands of the few, submits workers to "market 
discipline," and weakens what was already a rudimentary welfare state, has to be marginal 
at best. 

With the exception of decreasing disaffection-based apathy in the /nte/ligentsia, "don’t 
knows" in Russia should be fairly stable over time and the same as "don’t knows" in 
America: heavily female, less educated, and poor. They should also include the very young, 
the very aged, and people who say they are not interested in politics (Bennett 1988). 
American public opinion studies have shown that people who do not vote are not profoundly 
alienated from mainstream economic and political institutions, are not less patriotic or 
supportive of democracy (see Bennett and Resnick 1990). If apathy prompts "don’t know" 
responses among Russian survey participants, we would likewise expect uncertain 
respondents not to vary greatly from their more certain colleagues in terms of support for 
democracy. 


Ambivalence 

A third alternative is that "don’t know" responses for surveys of Russian citizens are 
motivated neither by fear nor by apathy. It may be that Russians are merely confused, 
unable to decide exactly what they think. In an early discussion of some of the problems 
of public opinion research, Leo Bogart (1967, p. 342) commented that many people "hold 
a variety of opinions, articulated or vague...contradictory or incongruent." If they cannot 
sort these opinions out in the context of an opinion survey, "I find it hard to say" becomes 
their best possible answer. Western opinion surveys provide evidence of significant conflict 
within the American public. For instance, McClosky and Zaller found 33 percent of the 
American public in the late seventies to be unable to decide whether public ownership of 
large industry would be a good or bad idea; 18 percent declined to choose whether elections 
were a waste of time and money or one of the best ways to keep elected officials on their 
toes (McClosky and Zaller 1984, pp. 79, 141). Given the centrality of private ownership 
and elections in the American consciousness, this seems to be quite a bit of inner conflict. 


| 
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There is reason to believe that inner conflict would be even greater in the Former 
Soviet Union. Particularly during the early reform years, there were many good reasons for 
people to fall into political confusion. The Communist Party, the very embodiment of 
autocratic control, had decided that society should be more "open" and that the Party should 
be more responsive to popular demands. Until August 1991, however, for all appearances 
the CPSU continued to maintain its monopoly of power and allowed new freedoms only 
within circumscribed limits. Dominant official values declared themselves changed, but much 
of social life continued according to the old values. This state of flux in official values can 
be expected to be reflected on an individual level. As one Party union organizer remarked 
in 1990, "I’ve spent all my life building communism. What do | do now?" 

Though the situation changed with the collapse of the Soviet Union, there is little 
reason to think confusion would decrease. After 1991, Russians were trying to create a 
new country with many of the same old leaders and institutions, all operating under new 
guises. Their confusing environment was compounded by a lack of reliable information 
about the West or about the new economic and political systems being brought into 
existence.° Faced with social flux in dominant values, a shortage of reliable information, and 
limited direct personal experience, "I find it hard to answer" could be a reasonable and, in 
many cases, a reasoned response. 

If it is ambivalence that lies behind "don’t know" responses, then, we would expect 
the problem to be particularly acute in the reform years, since those were years of radical 
changes in political values and possibilities. Emigrants, too, might experience considerable 
ambivalence, having left the culture of their youth and voluntarily embraced an alien lifestyle. 
For both sets of people, the incidence of ambivalence can be expected to be particularly 
strong among people in their middle years and beyond, since they spent the most time in 
systems whose values then changed. 

To the degree that there is evidence of ambivalence in the past, we would expect the 
young, not yet fully socialized into the system, to be most uncertain about political values. 
At all times and in all places, ambivalence is not the exciusive province of the less educated 
(see Faulkenberry and Mason 1978). Well-educated people, in particular, have the mental 
tools and social information to see multiple sides of a given issue and, hence, quite possibly 
to be unable to choose among survey response alternatives. 


Implications for Democracy 

Both theory and logic, then, provide a number of different possible explanations for 
"don’t know" responses to survey questions. Those predictions are summarized in Table 1. 
Comparing these predictions to the actual pattern of "don’t know" answers in survey results 
should shed some light on the reasons behind indecision in Russian survey participants. In 
turn, determining whether most "don’t knows” in surveys of Russians are the result of 
alienation, apathy, or ambivalence will help gauge the implications of "don’t know" answers 
for the long-term success of democracy in Russia. If, for instance, "don’t know" responses 
seem to fit the pattern predicted by ambivalence, then democracy is in no clear and present 
danger from the Russian public: Russians are still sorting out what they think, and what they 
think they know, but they should become more certain about the emerging system as they 
live with it. While it is true they may not come to love democracy, if "don’t knows" are 
based in ambivalence, there is little evidence that they have already come to hate it.° 

Apathy also may not represent a threat to democracy. After all, American 


Private interview, Tallinn, Estonia, November 1990. 


®One of the growth industries of perestroika were articles which informed Russians about what 
life in the West was really like. See Voina (1991), Zanussi (1991). 


*This is not to imply that democracy is secure as long as it is what the people want. Rather, my 
argument is that if popular values oppose a democratic system, then the stability of that system is 
uncertain (see Almond and Verba 1989; Inglehart 1988). 
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democracy, manages to survive in the midst of considerable apathy. "Survive," of course, 
is a relative term, and a Russian democracy based on widespread popular apathy, like 
American democracy, could not claim to have achieved the popular empowerment dictated 
by democratic theory and probably would not fully represent the needs or desires of a 
considerable portion of the population.’° But, partly because popular empowerment would 
be limited in such a democracy, such a system also would not be particularly subject to the 
whims of the disaffected. In any case, the apathetic would be expected to be apathetic 
across the board, with minimal interest in politics and neither strong democratic nor anti- 
democratic leanings. 

On the other hand, if it turns out that nonsubstantive responses to survey questions 
among Russians are based on a desire to obscure unpopular opinions, one legacy of a more 
fearful past, then prospects for democracy in Russia today are not good. If "don’t know” 
responses hide a secretive but anti-democratic sector of the population, then support for 
democracy in Russia is considerably weaker than recent analysis has suggested. 


Refusals to Evaluate Local Government 


In order to test the predictions of the competing explanations for "don’t know" 
responses in Russian surveys, | will examine data from three surveys. The first of those 
surveys is part of the Taganrog project, conducted by Boris Grushin in the Southern Russia 
city of Taganrog between 1967 and 1974 (see Grushin and Onikov 1980). The part of the 
overall project used here is a survey of 1019 residents of Taganrog conducted in the 
summer of 1969.'' The Taganrog data are particularly valuable because they allow a 
glimpse of the old Soviet Union. Of the data used here, they are most likely to capture the 
fearfulness of the repressive past. 

In addition to the Taganrog sample, | will use data from the Soviet Interview Project, 
a survey of 2793 former Soviet citizens who arrived in the United States between January 
1, 1979, and April 30, 1982.'* Like the Taganrog sample, the SIP respondents were a 
primarily urban group. Unlike the people of Taganrog, they were well-educated and 85 
percent were Jewish by some definition. Although there is always a question of how 
representative emigrant surveys are, just as there is a question of how representative the 
citizens of Taganrog are of the rest of Russia, the SIP survey is particularly useful for the 
present project because respondents can be expected to be largely free of fears experienced 
by participants in Soviet surveys. 

The third data set | will use is part a survey conducted by Valerii Mansurov in the 


For evidence that apathy in America warps public policy, see Bennett and Resnick (1990); Piven 
and Cloward (1988); Templeton (1966, p. 260); Verba, Schlozman, Brady, and Nie (1993). The 
amount of distortion may not be large, however, because many of those whose opinions are 
inadequately expressed have few opinions (Wolfinger and Rosenstone 1980, p. 109). 


"The survey, identified as projects 39 and 40 of the Taganrog study, was based on a random 
sample of Taganrog’s adults, chosen from voter lists (Andreenkov and Zhavoronkov 1988, p. 34; 
Grushin and Onikov 1980, pp. 432-433). Respondents filled in surveys individually in their homes. 
In the Taganrog survey in general, particular care was taken to ensure the representativeness of the 
sample (see Tarshis and Chernakova 1982). 

The data were made available to the author with the permission of Boris Grushin, the approval 
of Vladimir Yadov, director of the Institute of Sociology in Moscow, and the assistance of Aleksandr 
Zhavoronkov, who had been responsible for coding the data into machine readable form. 


'2Interviews took place between March 1983 and January 1984; all but ten of the interviews 
were conducted in Russian. The sample was a stratified random sample based on a list of adult 
emigrants from the USSR to the United States between the dates mentioned. The response rate was 
79 percent. For this study, | used the responses of the 2667 people who were of voting age five 
years before their lives changed as a result of the decision to emigrate (see Millar 1987). 
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summer of 1989, (see Mansurov 1990; Kol’tsov and Mansurov 1991). The 642 person 
sample was representative of the adult population of the Leninskii raion of the city of 
Moscow. The Leninskii district includes Moscow State University and a number of research 
institutes and, therefore, is more representative of educated Russia than of Russia as a 
whole. Even so, if ambivalence brought on by conflicting values and opinions was extensive 
in the reform period, its effects should show up in this sample. 

The first question is whether these data sets do show systematic evidence of more 
"don’t know" answers than is common for Western surveys. Russell Newman (1986, p. 59) 
reports that in National Election Surveys between 1956 and 1980, on average 80 percent 
of the respondents answered 9 or more out of 11 questions on topics ranging from the 
economy to civil rights. Our two Russian surveys show much smaller percentages of 
responses. Out of eleven questions on political issues, only 61 percent of the Taganrog 
respondents and only 57 percent of the Moscow sample answered at least nine questions. 
The SIP respondents were more like their Western colleagues: fully 80 percent answered at 
least nine questions. While 60 percent of the SIP respondents never offered an "I find it 
hard to say" answer, only 31 percent of the Taganrog respondents and 24 percent of the 
Moscow sample did not give such a response at least once over eleven questions. At least 
for the Russian surveys, then, there is clearly a superabundance of "don’t know" responses. 

In order to compare "don’t know" responses across surveys more carefully, | focused 
on questions in each survey which asked the respondents to evaluate their local government. 
The questions varied somewhat across the surveys: Taganrogers were asked how closely 
local government decisions followed popular desires, the SIP respondents were asked how 
honest or competent they considered local officials, and the residents of Leninskii raion were 
asked how satisfied they were with local government.'* Since what is interesting about 
these questions is who did or did not answer them, however, they seem to be close enough 
for comparison. 

As Table 2 shows, SIP respondents were less reluctant to evaluate their governors 
than were the respondents in surveys conducted by Russians. Fully 77 percent of the SIP 
sample answered the three questions which made up the measure. Only 51 percent of the 
Taganrog sample and 47 percent of the Moscow sample answered all three questions. At 
first glance, these percentages seem to confirm the "fear" hypothesis: since emigrants were 
more willing to provide substantive answers than were people still resident in Russia, it 
might be fear of the state that is reflected in "don’t know" responses. Further analysis, 
however, raises some questions about this interpretation. 

In the first place, there is the problem of the large number of "don’t know” responses 
in Leninskii rajon. It is hard to explain why residents of Moscow would be just as fearful 
in 1989 as residents of Taganrog were in 1969. While it is true that the Party was still in 
power in the summer of 1989, perestroika was well underway, nation-wide multiple- 
candidate elections had taken place the previous spring, and g/asnost’ was breaking down 
the barriers of the closed society. Although Muscovites in 1989 may not yet have felt 
liberated from their repressive state, it is hard to imagine that they were as fearful as Soviet 
citizens had been in 1969; but they were no more willing to evaluate their local government. 

Another fact which flies in the face of the "fear" explanation is that those Muscovites 
who did answer the questions asking how satisfied they were with local officials gave much 
more negative responses than did earlier samples. Fully 62 percent of the 1989 sample 
expressed dissatisfaction with local government (92 percent if "don’t know" answers are 
excluded). By contrast, only 11 percent of Taganrogers were willing to say that their 
government ignored popular desires. In the SIP sample, 45 percent of the respondents said 
local party organs or local soviets were incompetent or dishonest. As a group, then, the 
Muscovites do not seem particularly fearful, even though they have the highest rate of 
"don’t know" responses for the three samples. Other explanations for nonsubstantive 
responses must be investigated. 


‘For these and all other variables, the exact wording of survey questions is presented in the 
Appendix. 
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One of the ways the three samples differ is in the proportion of well-educated 
respondents. Both the SIP and the Leninskii raion samples over-represent people with post- 
secondary education. By contrast, these people are a distinct minority in the Taganrog 
sample. These education differences could explain some of the difference in the number of 
respondents willing to evaluate their government, especially if it is true that people with less 
education are less likely to have well-formed opinions. As Table 2 shows, however, 
education differences do not fully explain the variation between samples. While both the 
Taganrog and the SIP samples show a clear trend, with more-educated people more willing 
to answer the questions, the Moscow sample shows this trend only in greatly attenuated 
form. Further, even though more educated people in the Taganrog sample were more likely 
to answer the questions than were less educated people in the same sample, they still fall 
behind most SIP respondents. 

Analysis of the mean number of "don’t know” answers to the questions on local 
government also shows differences between the 1989 sample and the two preceding it 
(Table 3). Both the Taganrog and the SIP samples show older respondents and women to 
be less willing to answer questions. The Moscow sample does not show much difference 
based on age, education or sex. Similarly, ordinary least squares regression analysis shows 
that a smaller proportion of variation in the number of "don’t know” answers is explained 
by such demographic variables as age, education and sex in the Mcscow sample, as 
compared with the other two samples (Table 4).'* Even in multivariate analysis, both the 
Taganrog and SIP samples show strong education and gender effects: women and less 
educated people are less willing to answer questions. For the SIP sample, it is also true that 
people with post-secondary education are more willing to answer questions than people 
with only a secondary education. Neither of these effects show up in the Moscow sample. 
All three samples show age effects, however, with the oldest respondents least likely to 
answer questions. In the Moscow sample, the very young are also less likely to answer 
questions. 

The pattern of demographic effects in the two earlier samples is consistent with the 
explanation that apathy lies behind significant numbers of "don’t know" responses: it is 
women, people with minimal education and in their advancing years who are not answering 
questions. Both the "fear" and the "ambivalence" explanations for "don’t know" answers 
predict only age effects, not effects based on education or gender. Further, these 
demographic effects mirror almost exactly those found in Western samples: there is no 
evidence that the peculiar nature of the Soviet system left the educated middle class so 
disinterested in politics that they did not answer questions. The Moscow sample, on the 
other hand, shows patterns more consistent with explanations which root "don’t know" 
answers in either fear or ambivalence. Age, but not other demographic variables, 
distinguishes answerers from non-answerers. 

Adding variables measuring dissatisfaction with the government, interest in politics, 
and faith in people improves the regressions reported in Table 4 (see Table 5). If “don’t 
know" answers are indeed prompted by apathy, then people who are less interested in 
politics should be less likely to answer questions asking them to evaluate their local 
government. Indeed, in both Taganrog and SIP this relationship is apparent, although it is 
much weaker in the former survey. Unfortunately, a question measuring interest in politics 
was not included in the Moscow sample. 


“Occupation variables were not included in the regressions because occupation was highly 
correlated with education in the Soviet Union (Goskomstat 1990, pp. 11-12). In most cases, 
occupation added very little to the regressions: it did not explain more of the variance, and occupation 
variables were rarely significant. Income was not included since measures of income tend to be poor 
or nonexistent in Russian studies, partly because Russian sociologists have already concluded that 
income explains little, or at least explained little in the past, when income differences were so limited. 

Generational categories were used instead of simple numerical ages for a number of reasons: 
the relationship between age and political attitudes is not necessarily linear; generations provide easier 
comparisons between surveys undertaken at different points in time; and research has shown 
generational differences to affect political behavior (see Bahry 1987). 
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A measure of faith in people also was not included in the Moscow survey. Though 
included in the SIP survey, it was not significant when added to the regression.'° Faith in 
people was, however, the strongest predictor of substantive answers in the Taganrog 
sample. People who trust their fellows were more likely to offer substantive evaluations of 
local government. This provides some support for the idea that "don’t know" answers in 
the past were based in fear. However, the picture is clouded by the effect of dissatisfaction 
with the political system. In all three samples, people who expressed political dissatisfaction 
were much more likely to provide substantive evaluations of government. In 1989, the 
effect was so strong that it wiped out the effect of any other variables. If fear was keeping 
people from providing answers, the dissatisfied should have provided fewer substantive 
answers than the satisfied; in fact, the opposite was true.’ 

Non-answerers also do not seem to be harboring hidden anti-democratic tendencies: 
Variables measuring support for democracy were not significantly correlated with "don’t 
know" answers. Table 6 shows that average support for democracy varied, little with the 
number of times the respondent demurred in evaluations of local government.'* On the other 
hand, not answering questions on local government was significantly correlated with not 
answering other types of questions (Table 7). Particularly interesting in this regard is a 
measure in the SIP sample, constructed from nine questions which asked whether certain 
categories of people--from collective farmworkers to Obkom First Secretaries--earned "too 
much," "too little," or about the right amount. These questions were the least politically 
loaded of the various questions examined for the present study; even so, they were strongly 
correlated with refusals to evaluate local government. 

When refusals to answer other questions are added to the regressions reported in 
Table 5, their effect is quite dramatic. For the Taganrog equation, an additional 28 percent 
of the variance is explained; the number of "don’t know" answers on questions measuring 
support for democracy is the strongest predictor of refusals to evaluate local government in 
the new equation (beta =.57). In the SIP sample, an additional 31 percent of the variance 
is explained by two additional "don’t know" variables; they, too, are among the strongest 
predictors in the new equation. Once again, however, the Moscow 1989 survey is the odd 
sample out: "don’t knows" on other questions are not significantly related to refusals to 


Since the questions in the SIP survey on which the measure of faith in other people was based 
were asked only to a portion of the overall sample, and since the measure had no significant effect, 
it is not included in the regressions reported. When "faith in people” is included, the overall 
regression is much weaker (R*=.17; coefficients for the Wartime generation and for unfinished 
secondary education become insignificant, N = 823). 


‘®Of course, it could be true that the really fearful were afraid to express dissatisfaction with the 
government and, therefore, were not counted as dissatisfied although in fact they were. In fact, if 
people are so fearful as to never answer questions honestly, we can tell very little from analysis of 
survey responses. We can take some comfort, however, in the fact that Soviet citizens on the whole 
were not so fearful as to never answer questions or to only answer questions in ways which reflected 
well on the state. If Soviet citizens were entirely cowed by their state, the state would not have had 
to repress the findings of opinion surveys, including Grushin’s Taganrog project (Shlapentokh 1987, 
p. 172). Further, analysis of means shows that those who do not say they are dissatisfied either look 
more like the satisfied than the dissatisfied or show very little difference from either group. 


“In the SIP sample, the correlation coefficient between support for civil liberties and refusals to 
evaluate local government was -.11, significant at the .001 level. That same variable added to the 
regressions reported in Table 5, however, was not significantly correlated with refusals to evaluate 
local government. Other measures of support for democracy were not significantly correlated with 
refusals to answer either singly or in the multiple regression. 


‘*Averages of support for democracy were calculated based on the questions which were 
answered. 
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evaluate local government and add nothing to the proportion of variance explained.'® 

What does all this mean? In the first place, there seems to be little support for the 
idea that "don’t know" answers are based in fear. The limited evidence consistent with the 
fear-based explanation--that emigrant surveys show fewer reluctant respondents than 
surveys conducted within Russia, and, for the Taganrog sample, that respondents who trust 
their fellows are more likely to answer questions--is outweighed by the conflicting evidence. 
Of the two internal (and presumably more fearful) samples, one is notably hostile to 
government and not on the face of it fearful at all and the other shows strong education and 
gender effects which cannot be explained by the fear model. Further, none of the samples 
show either hostility to or strong support for democracy, hostility that would justify the 
mask of fear. Also, people who are hostile to the regime itself are more likely to express 
definite opinions. It is also interesting to note that that the kinds of people more likely to 
answer questions--particularly younger and more educated respondents--have been found in 
other studies to be just the people more likely to be alienated from the regime (Miller 1993, 
p. 104). One last piece of evidence is that, in both the Taganrog and SIP samples, people 
who do not answer questions can be shown to be less active politically. If these people 
were only trying to stay out of trouble with a repressive state, one would think they might 
perform the political activity the state encouraged.*° Western studies have shown that the 
number of "don’t know" answers in any sample is strongly affected by the specific 
instructions given to the interviewer about how to handle wavering respondents (Smith 
1982, p. 56). Some of the difference between emigrant and internal studies may be 
explained by this factor. 

Overail, both the Taganrog and the SIP samples seem to fit an explanation based on 
apathy. They show evidence in Russia of a segment of the population that is not unlike 
sectors of the Western public: largely uninterested in politics, less educated, aging, and, in 
1969 only, female. This segment does not like to answer questions, whether they concern 
local officials or wage-scales for factory workers. They were not, however, particularly 
hostile to democracy. Though disinterested and probably uninformed, they do not appear 
to be especially dangerous. 

Of the three, the most recent sample out of Russia shows the weakest demographic 
effects. In fact, in the best regression presented for it here, only 7 percent of the variance 
can be explained by the variables included. In 1989, it seems that ambivalence may lie 
behind "don’t know" answers. It is not a certain group of people, with particular social or 
attitudinal characteristics, who are refusing to answer questions. It is not just people who 
are hostile to democratic reform. It seems to be almost everyone who at one point or 
another finds it "hard to say." To an important degree, their confusion cannot be predicted 
by anything we know about them. It may just be the confusion of the times. 


Democratic Attitudes 


That, for two samples out of three, the pattern of refusals to evaluate local 
government shows signs of being the result of citizen apathy is particularly interesting 
because of the subject matter of the questions. Evaluations of local government can be 
expected to be an area where fear of the state might especially color responses; yet it does 
not seem to have. Also, the task of evaluating local government is not particularly difficult: 
more than some more abstract political questions, the evaluation of local government entails 
accessible information and an appraisal of daily life. If anything, education effects should 
be /ess in terms of these kinds of questions than for more theoretical political issues. In 


"The addition of other "don’t know" measures to the regression equations attenuated the effect 
of education. Age remains significant only in the SIP equation; gender, only in the Taganrog 
equation. 


?°Activity measures cannot be constructed for the 1989 sample. 
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other words, refusals to evaluate government may be less likely than other kinds of 
questions to show the effects of apathy. For that reason, it is worthwhile to examine 
reluctance to answer other kinds of survey questions, to see if the patterns discovered for 
evaluations of local government are repeated elsewhere. 

There is reason to think the patterns might be different. Table 9 compares the 
distribution of responses for two different questions in the Taganrog survey. The first 
question is one included in the measure of evaluation of local government. It asks to what 
degree city and district organs usually considered popular opinions in their decisions. The 
second question, on the other hand, asks respondents to say how much local officials shou/d 
consider popular opinions. The citizens of Taganrog were much more willing to say that 
local government should consider public opinion than to admit that it actually did. This, 
again, is evidence that fear was not a motivating emotion for most Soviet citizens even in 
1969: if they were overwhelmingly fearful, they would have been reluctant to admit that the 
government so consistently fell short of satisfying the population. 

On the other hand, there may have been some fear behind "hard to say" responses: 
there were fewer "hard to say" responses for the theoretical question of what government 
should do than for the more practical question of what it actually accomplished. The effect 
is particularly noticeable among the highly educated. Whereas 24 percent of respondents 
with post-secondary education refused to evaluate local government, only 6 percent refused 
to say whether local decisions should reflect popular preferences. Age effects were not so 
pronounced. The potentially fearful Stalin generation was half as likely to demur on the 
more theoretical question than on the more concrete one, but that proportion was consistent 
with the overall population. 

Since one purpose of this paper is to examine the depth of popular support for 
democracy, | examined “hard to say" answers for questions on democratic values. 
Compared to questions demanding evaluations of local government, questions on democratic 
values are less concrete and less directly tied to the regime itself; therefore, they are less 
likely to show the effects of fear and more likely to show the effects of general ignorance 
or apathy (Converse 1976). They may also be more likely to show the effect of 
ambivalence or confusion. At least up to 1989, many aspects of democracy were outside 
of the personal experience of Soviet citizens. At the same time, though, the Soviet state 
claimed to be a people’s democracy, less flawed and more representative than "bourgeois" 
models.*' Conflicting images of popular democracy and one-party rule may have left the 
Soviet population unable to sort out their opinions on the value of democracy. 

Unfortunately, the questions included in the surveys do not allow for comparisons 
across all three data sets at the same time. It is, however, possible to compare 
nonsubstantive answers to questions on democratic attitudes in the Taganrog and Moscow 
surveys, two internal surveys conducted twenty years apart, and to compare nonsubstantive 
answers to questions on civil liberties in the SIP and Moscow surveys, an emigrant and an 
internal survey of about ten years difference. 

Table 10 shows the distribution of "don’t know" responses to five questions on 
support for democracy in the two internal surveys. For the population as a whole, the 
overall distributions are quite similar, with 62 percent of the Taganrog sample and 57 
percent of the Leninskii raion sample answering all the questions. About 10 percent more 
respondents answered all the questions on democracy than answered all the questions on 
local government, indicating that at least a portion of the "don’t know" answers on local 
government may have been motivated by fear or, alternately, by a lack of knowledge about 
the accomplishments of local government. 

Although the overall distributions of answers in the two samples look similar, 
differences become apparent when responses are broken down by education. For all 
education levels, the Taganrogers were more likely to answer questions than the Muscovites. 
Among the people who did not finish high school, for instance, 52 percent of the 


"See Afanasyev et al. (1979); Chkhikvadze (1972, pp. 186-8, 202-205); Kerimov, Mal’tsev, and 
il’inski (1989, p. 3); Krutogolov (1980). 
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Taganrogers answered all the questions, while only 38 percent of Muscovites did. The 
overall distributions appear similar only because the Taganrog sample is, on the whole, less 
educated than the Moscow sample, and less educated respondents answer fewer questions. 
For some reason, Muscovites did not answer nearly as many questions as did Taganrogers. 
Similarly, Muscovites did not answer as many questions on support for civil liberties as did 
the SIP respondents (see Table 11).77 

One possible explanation lies in the question format in the Leninskii raion survey. For 
most questions in that survey, though not for the evaluations of local government discussed 
earlier, participants were asked whether they agreed or disagreed with selected statements. 
They filled out survey booklets which gave five choices: 1 “agree fully," 2 "agree on the 
whole," 3 "I find it hard to answer, | don’t know," 4 "disagree on the whole,” and 5 
"disagree completely." Since "don’t know" answers were placed in the middle of the scale, 
they may have appealed particularly to ambivalent, neutral, or confused respondents. 

If ambivalence underlay significant numbers of "don’t know" responses in the 1989 
sample, then we would expect to see weak demographic effects similar to those in the 
regressions reported for refusals to evaluate local government. In fact, however, both for 
nonsubstantive responses on democratic attitudes (Table 12) and for nonsubstantive 
responses on support for civil liberties (Table 13), the Moscow sample shows quite strong 
demographic effects. Though age effects are not particularly apparent, it is the case that 
women and less educated people were less likely to answer questions; more educated people 
were more likely to answer. Similarly, "don’t know” answers on democratic attitudes were 
also strongly linked to "don’t know" answers on other questions (Table 12), indicating a 
pattern of "know-nothingness” consistent with an apathetic and uninformed segment of the 
population.”* 

It seems, then, that at least a good portion of the "don’t know" responses in 1989 
can be explained by apathy. A similar explanation applies to the two other data sets. In 
both the Taganrog and SIP samples, education is a strong and consistent predictor, with the 
less educated less likely to answer questions. Gender is not quite as consistent, dropping 
out of the Taganrog equation when other "don’t know" answers are added, but in most 
equations women show up as less likely to answer questions than men. Age shows 
somewhat different effects in the two samples. In Taganrog, the Postwar and Wartime 
generations are more likely to answer questions than the younger Post Stalin generation. 
For the SIP sample, it is the oldest respondents, here the Wartime generation, who are /east 
likely to answer questions. In the SIP sample, people who were interested in politics were 
more likely to answer questions. Interest in politics, however, was not significant in the 
Taganrog sample. 

The relative lack of age effects in the 1989 sample, despite the presence of strong 
education and gender effects, indicates that, while apathy might underlie a considerable 
number of the "don’t know" answers, ambivalence may still explain some of them. People 
of all ages seemed to be equally apt to find it "hard to say" in Moscow in 1989, a sign 
perhaps of the confusion of the times. 

There is also some evidence of alienation from the emerging system prompting "don’t 
know" answers in 1989, though this evidence must be treated carefully. Members of the 
Moscow sample who did not answer questions of democratic attitudes or on civil liberties 
were less likely to support democracy (Table 12), more likely to support state socialism 
(Table 13), and more likely to be satisfied with the government as it stood, with the Party 


22Overall, about the same proportion of Muscovites and SIP respondents support civil liberties: 
86 percent of the SIP sample versus 78 percent of the Moscow sample. Support for democracy is 
stronger in the Taganrog sample than in the Moscow sample (nearly 90 percent of Taganrogers are 
strong supporters of democracy versus 60 percent of Muscovites), though some of the variation may 
be due to differences in the questions. 


23Similar effects exist for nonsubstantive answers on civil liberties. "Don’t know" answers on 
other questions are strong predictors of "don’t know" answers on civil liberties questions. The 
regressions are quite robust. 
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still in power. These tendencies seem to indicate that at least some people were 
withholding their answers so as not to appear to support an old system which was 
becoming increasing unpopular. This reluctance may also explain the larger number of "don’t 
know" responses in the Moscow sample. 

SIP nonanswerers were also more likely to support state socialism and less likely to 
express dissatisfaction with the government. They, too, could have been concealing 
opinions with which they felt their American interviewers disagreed. What is harder to 
explain is why Taganrogers who did not answer all the questions on democracy were also 
less likely to support democratic values. Torn between the rhetoric of a people’s democracy 
and the reality of the Party-state, they may have been uncertain whether the official view 
favored democracy or not. 

In any case, with the exception of dissatisfaction with government, the effect of 
these other attitudes is not large: adding them to the regression does little to improve the 
proportion of variance explained. As Table 14 shows, at least for Taganrog, mean support 
for democracy in fact varies very little with number of "don’t know” answers. Overall, the 
strongest explanation for "don’t know" responses seems to be a pattern of apathy not unlike 
that found in the West. There is also, however, a slight overlay of fear, though not 
necessarily of the state. In addition, and especially during the reform period, generalized 
confusion or ambivalence sometimes dilutes the effects of apathy. 


Conclusion 


In sum, for most of the questions studied here and for most of the surveys examined, 
the best explanation for "don’t know" answers is apathy. Refusals to answer most kinds 
of questions show strong and consistent demographic effects. As in Western surveys, it 
is the less educated, the very old and the very young, and women who, most of the time, 
are less likely to answer questions. Similarly, it is people who are not interested in politics 
but who are neither particularly in favor of nor opposed to democracy who find it hard to 
answer. 

Among the questions studied here, the chief exception to this trend arose from 
refusals to evaluate local government in Moscow in 1989. There, the pattern of 
nonsubstantive answers seems more consistent with an explanation grounded in 
ambivalence. Neither demographic characteristics nor other attitudes go far in explaining 
why Muscovites found it hard to answer. "Don’t knows" were spread across the 
population. 

What might explain the difficulty many Muscovites had in figuring out what they 
thought of their local government in 1989? Given that competitive local elections had not 
yet taken place, local government leaders were largely Communist Party officials, identified 
with the old regime. But it was the old regime that had instituted the policy of perestroika, 
and some people may have been willing to give both old leaders and their new policy a 
chance before they condemned them. Especially in the summer of 1989, so close on the 
heals of competitive national elections, many Russian citizens may have had little inkling of 
the struggles and setbacks that lay ahead of them on the road to demokratizatsia. There 
was, then, some reason to hope that political leaders could reform themselves, even if there 
ee also reasons to believe that the political system desperately needed fundamental 
reform. 

Although this paper has argued against interpreting "don’t know" answers as based 
primarily in fear of the consequences of truth, it is not possible to completely refute the idea 
that some reticence may have been motivated by fear. That Muscovites were more likely 
to have opinions about democracy, even with a question format that encouraged them not 
to, than they were to provide evaluations of local officials could be explained by the feeling 
that the hand of the state was very long and not too forgiving. Likewise, that citizens of 
Taganrog with little trust for their fellows answered fewer questions than the more trusting 
and that emigrants answered more questions than citizens still resident in Russia also give 
credence to the force of fear. 
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On the whole, however, the evidence that credits fear with prompting many of 
Russia’s "don’t knows" has to be weighed against the counterevidence. The data presented 
here do not suggest that nonanswerers were hostile to the regime or hiding opinions the 
regime did not want to hear. Most of the time, nonanswerers did not have strong opinions 
which distinguished them from people who did answer questions. Where there were attitude 
effects, nonanswerers were more likely to support old regime values. For instance, people 
who did not answer questions on democratic values or support for civi! rights were less 
likely to favor these positions and more likely to endorse state socialism. In fact, at least 
some hesitation in answering seems to have been based on reluctance to expose weak 
support for democracy, that is, reluctance to offend interviewers who represented the 
democratizing future instead of the authoritarian past. Further, it was not the dissatisfied 
who were keeping quiet: dissatisfaction with the political system was one of the stronger 
predictors for answering questions. 

In sum, then, it is not possible to conclude definitively that fear played no role in 
making Russians reluctant to answer survey questions, but the role does not seem to have 
been a particularly large one. Instead, for most Russians, most of the time, if they did not 
answer questions it was because they had little interest and minimal information: they did 
not have an opinion. As in Western countries, there is a "know nothing" sector of the 
population, perhaps a bit larger, but not qualitatively different from the relatively uneducated, 
uninterested, uninvolved segments of Western democracies. This "know nothing” sector is 
not particularly hostile, either to the old regime or to the emerging one, and for that reason 
does not represent a threat to the development of democracy in Russia. 

Of course, one reason these people are not hostile is because, on many issues, 
including support for democratic values, they have no opinions. Were they to develop 
opinions, it is conceivable those new opinions would be hostile to democracy or to the 
emerging market system. The fact that at least some of the 1989 "don’t know" responses 
belonged to regime supporters with nondemocratic leanings makes this eventuality somewhat 
more likely. Given the demographics of people who are less likely to answer questions, a 
case can be made that they were the people who benefitted from Brezhnev’s Big Deal, from 
the job security and welfare guarantees that protected the bottom of society in particular. 
Under Brezhnev, they could afford to be uninterested. With the development of a market 
economy, however, these may be the people who take economic change on the chin: 
uneducated workers let go from unprofitable factories; women who now make up 80 percent 
of the unemployed; youths who find, when they finish school, that there are no jobs in the 
state sector; older people who never manage to adjust to new economic demands, even 
while inflation erodes the buying power of their pensions. In the new Russia, the price of 
disinterest may be very high. 

The data presented here cannot predict whether Russia’s "know nothings" will decide 
that the time for apathy is past or whether they will continue in their inattention to things 
political and pay the price by not having their interests represented or their needs 
acknowledged. The first option, with its elements of working class resistance to emerging 
capitalism, carries resonances to the revolutionary past that are welcomed in some circles. 
Barring radical change in the human mind, however, the second outcome may be more likely: 
the disinterested will remain disinterested and, largely, poorly served by the political system. 
What this means is that, even in the improbable case that the Russian political system 
makes steady progress toward more democratic institutions, that new system will still fail 
to address the needs of people who fail to take sufficient interest in their political lives. Like 
many Western democracies, it will be imperfect. But, as the record of democratic 
governments in the West shows, imperfect democracies can be very stable. 


Appendix: Variables Used in the Analysis 


Taganrog 1969 

REFUSAL TO EVALUATE LOCAL GOVERNMENT: This variable is a count (0 to 3) of "don’t 
know" answers to the following questions: "In general, how often do you suppose that 
decisions taken by Taganrog city and district organs coincide with the opinions of broad 
sectors of the population?;"_ "In your opinion, to what degree do Taganrog city and district 
organs usually consider the opinions of wide segments of the population when solving 
problems of city life?;"_ In your opinion, under what conditions are governmental decisions 
likely to correspond most fully to popular needs or preferences?" 


NONSUBSTANTIVE RESPONSES ON DEMOCRATIC VALUES: This variable is a count (0 to 
5) of "don’t know" answers to the following questions: "In your opinion, how important is 
it that local officials know the opinions of wide sections of the population on problems of 
city life?;" "In your opinion, how actively should the population express their opinions on city 
problems?;" "In your opinion, how necessary is it to take into consideration the opinions of 
wide sections of the population in solving city problems?" Respondents were also asked on 
what kinds of questions the population should express its opinion and under what conditions 
local government decisions should coincide with popular desires. Factor analysis showed 
that all the questions, recoded into dummy variables separating those who answered 
substantively from those who did not, loaded on a single factor, with Eigenvalue 2.52, 
explaining 50 percent of the variance. 


AGE: In the regression analysis, the value of this variable is zero if the respondent was 
under the age of 30 in 1969; these people are members of the Post Stalin generation. 
Postwar is one if the respondent was between the ages of 30 and 39 in 1969 and zero 
otherwise. Wartime is one if the respondent was between the ages of 40 and 49 in 1969. 
Stalin and Older is one if the respondent was 50 or older in 1969. See Hough (1980) and 
Bahry (1987) on generations in Soviet politics. 


EDUCATION: In the regression analysis, the value of this variable is zero if the respondent 
completed a secondary education but did not engage in any post-secondary education. Less 
than Completed Secondary is one if the respondent did not complete secondary education 
and zero otherwise. Higher education is one if the respondent undertook any posi- 
secondary education, even if no degree was received, and zero otherwise. 


SEX: In the regression analysis, the value of this variable is one if the respondent is male, 
zero if female. 


DISSATISFACTION WITH GOVERNMENT: The value of this variable is 1 if the respondent 
expressed dissatisfaction with government and O otherwise. Dissatisfaction was expressed 
by saying that local decisions rarely or never coincided with popular opinion or that local 
officials rarely or never considered public opinion when making their decisions. See 
questions under REFUSALS TO EVALUATE LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


INTEREST IN POLITICS: Respondents were asked, "Which of the questions or subjects often 
addressed by our press, radio, television, lectures, etc., are most interesting to you?" and 
were allowed to choose multiple listed answers. The variable Interest in Politics is a count 
(0 to 5) of the number of times they chose "historical revolutionary themes," "military 
patriotic subjects," "Marxist-Leninist propaganda," "the activities of governmental organs," 
or "the activities of Party, trade union, Komsomol, and other social organizations." 


FAITH IN PEOPLE: Faith in people is a dummy variable. Respondents were asked: "There 
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are different people. Some are not very active in public affairs, rarely expressing their 
opinions aloud. Others, by contrast, constantly speak out at meetings, write letters to 
newspapers and to Soviet and Party organs, meet with their deputies, etc. Who, in general, 
do you suppose these active people are? What qualities would you attribute to them?" 
Multiple answers were allowed. If respondents chose "these are people who forget about 
themselves and think first of all about public issues, other people, or the collective” or 
"these are people who really know and reflect the opinions and desires of the people around 
them,” their answers were coded as one. Otherwise, the value of the variable was zero. 


SUPPORT FOR DEMOCRACY: This variable is an average of the responses to the first three 
questions listed under NONSUBSTANTIVE RESPONSES ON DEMOCRATIC VALUES, as long 
as the respondent did not answer "don’t know" more than twice. Answers ranged from 
"very low" support for democracy (1) to "very great” (5). 


The Soviet Interview Project 

REFUSALS TO EVALUATE LOCAL GOVERNMENT: This variable is a count (O to 3) of 
"don’t know" or "refused" answers to the following questions: "How many of the people 
of the local party organs in your city or town were competent?;" "...were honest?;" "How 


many of the people of the people in charge of local Soviet organs in your city or town were 
competent?" 


NONSUBSTANTIVE RESPONSES ON CIVIL LIBERTIES: This variable is a count (0 to 3) of 
"don’t know," "refused" or "never thought about" answers to the following three questions: 
"Some people in the Soviet Union believe that people shouid be required to have residence 
permits to live in the large cities so that authorities can plan public services. Others think 
that people should be completely free to live where they want. Where would you have 
placed yourself on this issue in (end of period before the decision to emigrate')?" "Some 
people in the Soviet Union believe that workers should not be able to strike, because strikes 
are costly. Other peopie feel that all workers should have a right to strike, even it if means 
that certain services may be interrupted. Where would you have placed yourself on this 
issue in (END OF LNP)?" "Some people in the Soviet Union say that the rights of individuals 
accused of crimes must be protected even if a guilty person sometimes goes free. Others 
say that the rights of society must be protected, even if an innocent person sometimes goes 
to prison. Where would you have placed yourself on this issue in (END OF LNP)?" The 
three variables, recoded to dummy ("know" / "don’t know") form, all loaded on a single 
factor with Eigenvalue 1.70, explaining 56.5 percent of the variance. 


AGE: Inthe regression analysis, the value of this variable is O if the respondent is a member 
of the Post Stalin generation, born between 1941 and 1960. Postwar is one if the 
respondent was born between 1926 and 1940 and zero otherwise. Wartime is one if the 
respondent was born between 1919 and 1925 and came of age during World War I! or 
earlier; otherwise it is zero. Stalin or Older is one if the respondent was born before 1918 
and came of age early in Stalin’s reign; otherwise it is zero. 


EDUCATION: In the regression analysis, the value of this variable is zero if the respondent 
completed secondary school but undertook no post-secondary education. Unfinished 
secondary or less is one if the respondent did not complete secondary school and zero 
otherwise. Higher education is one if the respondent undertook any higher education, 
whether completed or not, and zero otherwise. 


SEX: In the regression analysis, the value of this variable is O if the respondent is female 


‘End of last normal period--or LNP. 


and one if the respondent is male. 


DISSATISFACTION WITH GOVERNMENT: Respondents were asked to evaluate the 
competence of six sets of government officials: people in charge of local Soviet organs, the 
military, the militsiia, the Politburo of the Central Committee of the Communist Party, the 
KGB, and local Party organs. This variable is an average of answers that "hardly any” (1) 
or "none" (2) of these people were competent. If respondents never answered "hardly any” 
or "none" over six questions, they are coded as 0. The variable has a range of O to 2. 


INTEREST IN POLITICS: Respondents were asked: "During your LNP, how interested were 
you in politics and public affairs--were you very interested (coded to 3), somewhat interested 
(2), only slightly interested (1), or not at all interested (0)." 


DISSATISFACTION WITH ECONOMY: This variable is a scale of 1 to 4, with 1 marking 
satisfaction with the economy and 4, dissatisfaction. The variable is an average of 3 items, 
calculated if the respondent answered at least two. Respondents were asked: "In (END OF 
LNP), how satisfied or dissatisfied were you with the availability of consumer goods in your 
town? ...public medical care? ...(your/your family’s) standard of living?" Responses were 
coded 1=very satisfied, 2=somewhat satisfied, 3=somewhat dissatisfied, 4=very 
dissatisfied. 

Factor analysis indicated that the three items were explained by one underlying factor 
with Eigenvalue 1.75, explaining 58.4 percent of the variance. Although the factor score 
was not used, the loadings were: satisfaction with consumer goods (.800); medical care 
(.767); standard of living (.724). 


"DON’T KNOWS" FOR AMOUNT EARNED: This variable is a count (0 to 9) of the number 
of times the respondent answered "don’t know" or refused to answer when asked whether 


the following people earned too much, too little, or about the right amount: a manager of 
a big industrial enterprise, a department store clerk, an army colonel, a medical doctor, a 
collective farmer, a KGB colonel, a MGU professor, an Obkom First Secretary, and a worker 
in a truck plant. All nine variables, recoded to dummy ("know" / "don’t know") form, loaded 
on a single factor, with Eigenvalue 6.91, explaining 76.7 percent of the variance. 


SUPPORT FOR SOCIALISM: Support for socialism is an average of valid responses ("hard 
to say" excluded) to three questions, as long as the respondent answered at least one. The 
three questions were: "Some people in the Soviet Union say that the state should provide 
free medical care for all citizens. Others believe that medical care should be provided and 
paid for privately. Please look at this card and tell be where you would have placed yourself 
on this issue in (END OF LNP)." "Some people in the Soviet Union say that the state should 
own all heavy industry. Others say that all heavy industry should be owned privately. 
Where would you have placed yourself on this issue in (END OF LNP)?" "Some people in 
the Soviet Union believe that the state should control production and distribution of all 
agricultural products. Others believe that all agricultural production and distribution should 
be private. Where would you have placed yourself on this issue in (END OF LNP)?" 

These variables were re-coded on a seven point scale with seven indicating agreement 
with the position that the state should control the area of the economy in question and one 
indicating that the respondent thought it should be privately owned or controlled. The 
resulting average had the same scale. 


SUPPORT FOR CIVIL LIBERTIES: This variable is an average of valid responses for the three 
questions described under NONSUBSTANTIVE RESPONSES ON CIVIL LIBERTIES, as long as 
the respondent answered at least two. All three variables and the resulting average were 
coded on a seven point scale, with seven representing support for individual rights and one 
indicating tolerance for government restriction of individual rights. 
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Moscow Sample 1989: Leninskii Raion 

REFUSALS TO EVALUATE LOCAL GOVERNMENT: This variable is a count (0 to 3) of the 
number of "I find it hard to answer" responses to the following question: "Are you satisfied 
with the work of the Party Raikom in solving social problems of Leninskii raion?" "...the local 
executive committee (ra/ispo/kom)..." "deputies to the local soviet..." 


NONSUBSTANTIVE RESPONSES ON DEMOCRACY: This variable is a count (0 to 5) of the 
number of "I find it hard to answer" responses when respondents were asked to agree or 
disagree with the following statements: "Only the development of science and technology 
can ensure the solution of environmental problems, the "greens" and other informal groups 
cannot help in this;" "Environmental problems and the protection of nature cannot be solved 
only with the powers of government, rather it is necessary to include wide sectors of 
society;" "If it was proposed to build an object of all-Union or city-wide significance of the 
territory of a microraion, in what way should the opinions of residents be taken into 
consideration?;" "We should restrict the activities of informal organizations;" "We should 
remove all restrictions on meetings and demonstrations, whatever political problems are 
discussed at them." When the variables were coded as dummies ("answer”" vs. "don’t 
know"), factor analysis showed that all five loaded on a single factor, with Eigenvalue 1.51, 
explaining 30 percent of the variance. 


NONSUBSTANTIVE RESPONSES ON CIVIL LIBERTIES: This variable is a count of “hard to 
say" answers to seven statements with which respondents were asked to agree or disagree. 
The statements were: "Almost ail newspapers in our country should be absolutely 
independent of Party organs;" "Party committees do not have the right to concern 
themselves with the personal and family life of Communists;" "A multi-party system is 
better than a one-party system;" "The system of passports and registration infringes 
personal freedom and should be liquidated;" "If a person considers that a decision of the 


Soviet of Ministers infringes upon his legal interests, he should have the right to bring an 
action against the Soviet of Ministers;" "We should remove all restrictions on meetings and 
demonstrations, whatever political problems are discussed at them;" "It is desirable that the 
Minister of Defense be a professional politician, not a professional army man." 

For Table 11, three questions are used to more closely parallel the SIP measure. 


AGE: In the regression analysis, the value of this variable is zero if the respondent is a 
member of the Post Stalin generation and came of age after Stalin’s death. Such people 
were between the ages of 30 and 49 at the time the survey was taken. Reform Generation 
is one if the respondent was between 18 and 19 at the time of the survey and zero 
otherwise. Eighties Generation is one is the respondent was between 20 and 29 years old 
at the time of the survey and zero otherwise. Post War is one if the respondent was 
between 50 and 59 years old at the time of the survey, a member of the generation that 
came of age after World War Il, and zero otherwise. Wartime and older is one if the 
respondent was 60 or older at the time of the survey and came of age either during World 
War II or earlier; the value is zero otherwise. 


EDUCATION: In the regression analysis, this variable is zero if the respondent completed 
a general secondary education but undertook no post-secondary education. Unfinished 
Secondary is one if the respondent had either no or an incomplete secondary education; 
otherwise, it is zero. Higher Education is one if the respondent received higher education, 
even if he or she did not complete requirements for a degree; otherwise, the value is zero. 


SEX: In the regression analysis, sex is one if the respondent is male; zero, if female. 


POLITICAL DISSATISFACTION: This variable is an average of expressions of dissatisfaction 
to the questions listed under REFUSALS TO EVALUATE LOCAL GOVERNMENT. If 
respondents never expressed dissatisfaction over three questions, they are coded as zero. 
The variable is a scale of O to 1. 
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For the regressions for REFUSALS TO EVALUATE LOCAL GOVERNMENT, respondents 
who answered "don’t know" to all three questions are dropped from the analysis. The 
variable which included them, coded as zero, was too highly correlated with REFUSALS OF 
EVALUATE LOCAL GOVERNMENT (correlation coefficient: -.85, significant at .001). Other 
than a much higher R’, though, the regression results were almost identical to those with 
the variable which included "don’t knows." 


SUPPORT FOR DEMOCRACY: Support for political democracy is a scale of one to five, the 
average of valid responses (not including "hard to say", the middle response) to eight 
questions, calculated as long as the respondent answered at least four items. The questions 
(1 =agree completely, 2=agree on the whole, 4=disagree on the whole, 5=disagree 
completely) were: "A few volitional and devoted actions on the part of the leaders of the 
country can do more for society than all laws and discussions;"_ "Glasnost aggravates inter- 
nationality problems;" "Martial law is the best solution to national conflicts in any Union 
republic;" "We should restrict the activities of informal organizations;" "People speaking 
against the socialist organization of society should receive punishment;" "The preservation 
of order in government is more important than the protection of individual freedoms for each 
and everyone;" "The situation in our country would improve if people held fewer 
demonstrations and worked more;" "Insofar as the CPSU is the ruling party, only 
Communists may occupy higher government posts." 


SUPPORT FOR SOCIALISM: Support for socialism is an average of valid answers (omitting 
"hard to say") over six questions, calculated as long as the respondent answered at least 
three of the six. The resulting variable had a scale of one to five. The questions, reworded 
where necessary to allow consistent coding (1 =disagree completely, 2=disagree on the 
whole, 4=agree on the whole, 5=agree completely), were: "It is necessary to strengthen 
ideo-political upbringing with the goal of creating a communist type of personality;" "We 
should not break up collective farms and give land to peasant families for eternal use;" 
"People do not have the right not to work;" "We are in debt to the state for its concern for 
the welfare of the nation;" "There’s something wrong with the fact that we now have 
more millionaire-cooperators;" "Mass unemployment cannot be tolerated, even if it is 
necessary to pull our economy out of stagnation." 


DISSATISFACTION WITH THE ECONOMY: This variable is an average of two items, 
calculated as long as the respondent answered one. "Hard to say" answers were excluded. 
Respondents were asked to state how public transportation and the availability of goods in 
Leninskii raion had changed during the preceding three or four years. The answers were: 
1=improved, 2=no change, 3=worsened. The 1 to 3 scale is retained in the 
DISSATISFACTION WITH THE ECONOMY variable. 
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Table 1 


PREDICTIONS OF "DON’T KNOW" ANSWERS 


Explanation: 


FEAR: Respondents fear APATHY: Respondents are AMBIVALENCE: conflict 
consequences of an are uninterested in Opinions, values 
honest response in politics 


When are most "don’t know" answers predicted? 


In the past Fairly stable over time Acute in Reform period 
and over internal or 
In internal surveys emigrant surveys Considerable "don’t knows" 
more than in emigrant among emigrants 
surveys 


Who are likely to give "don’t know" answers? 


Older people Very young Middle-aged and older 
Very old 


Less-educated 
(possibly also 
intelligentsia 
in the past) 


Women 


What are likely to be the other attitudes of people who answer "don’t know"? 


In past, more supportive Less interest in politics Degree of uncertainty likely 

of democracy to vary across issue areas 
Little interest in any 

In present, less support political issues 

for democracy 


Not strongly more or less 
Less faith in people supportive of democracy 


| = 


Table 2 
REFUSALS TO EVALUATE LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Number of nonsubstantive 
responses 
Taganrog, 1969 
population 
less than secondary 
education 


secondary education 


higher education 


Soviet Interview Project, circa 1979 
population 77% 
less than secondary 

education 


secondary education 


higher education 


Leninskii Raion, Moscow, 1989 
population 47% 
less than secondary 


education 


secondary education 


higher education 


3 
11% N=1013 
14% N=591 
es 56% 25% 12% 7% N=291 
es 68% 13% 15% 4% N=131 
5% 4% 38% N=316 
es 75% 5% 6% 14% N=1137 
es 86% 3% 4% 7% N=1077 
| > 43% 15% 12% 30% N=33 
| es 46% 11% 6% 37% N=228 
| a 48% 13% 7% 32% N=348 


Table 3 


REFUSALS TO EVALUATE LOCAL GOVERNMENT: 
MEANS BY POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 


Taganrog 
1969 


Entire Population .870 
Standard deviation .045) 


Age 

Reform Generation 
Eighties Generation 
Post Stalin Generation 
Post War Generation 
Wartime Generation 


Stalin Generation 
and older 


Education level 


less than 
secondary 


completed 
secondary 


any 
higher 


Gender 
male 


female 


approximate Ns 


SIP Moscow 
61979 1989 
(1.096) (1.350) 
1.955 
1.316 | 
769 311 1.084 
704 491 1.193 
796 851 1.509 
1.019 1.275 1.303 
.708 609 1.333 
.550 321 1.239 
680 426 1.221 
997 682 1.327 | 
1012 2530 613 


Table 4 


Regressions: Refusals to Evaluate Local Government 


Taganrog 
1969 


Independent 
Variables b 


(sig t) (sig 


AGE: 
Reform .852 
Generation (.005) 


Eighties .221 
Generation (.174) 


Postwar 
Generation (.515) 


Wartime .429 
Generation (.003) 


Stalin 
Generation 


EDUCATION: 
Unfinished 
Secondary 


Higher 
Education 


R? 


Standard 
Error 


Unstandardized regression coefficients and two-tailed significance levels for the tf statistic 
are reported. The dependent variables are counts of nonsubstantive answers to three 
requests to evaluate local government. 


P| SIP Moscow 
©1979 1989 
| 006 000 
(.006) (000) 
263 447 149 
(001) (000) (564) 
-.099 -.203 
(358) (000) (906) 
| SEX -.276 -.184 -.073 
(000) (.000) (512) 
07 412 03 
| Co 1.01 1.03 1.34 
| N=1011 N=2529 N=602 


Table 5 


Regressions: Refusals to Evaluate Local Government 


Taganrog SIP 
1969 c1979 


Independent 
Variables b b 


(sig ft) (sig (sig t) 


AGE: 
Reform .356 
Generation (.095) 


Eighties .026 
Generation (.790) 


Postwar -.024 
Generation (.805) 


Wartime -.042 
Generation (.627) 


Stalin 
Generation 


EDUCATION: 
Unfinished 
Secondary 


Higher 
Education 


SEX 


Political 
Dissatisfaction 


Interest in 
Politics 


Faith in 
People 


R? 13 .22 .07 


Standard .98 .97 .65 
Error 


N=1004 N=2518 N=396 


Unstandardized regression coefficients and two-tailed significance levels for the t statistic 
are reported. The dependent variables are counts of nonsubstantive answers to three 
requests to evaluate local government. 


1989 

184 617 

(.040) (.000) 
.232 .288 

(.002) (.000) (.312) 
-.036 -.037 .047 

(.732) (.397) (.509) 
-.224 -.053 .018 

(.001) (.183) (.791) 

-.420 -.387 -.601 

(.000) (.000) (.000) | 
-.044 -.205 

(.078) (.000) 

(.000) | 


Table 6 


SUPPORT FOR DEMOCRACY: 
MEANS BY NUMBER OF REFUSALS TO EVALUATE LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Mean Support Standard 
for Democracy Deviation 


Taganrog, 1969 


Population 


no "don’t knows" 
one "don’t know" 
two "don’t knows" 


three "don’t knows" 


Soviet Interview Project, c1979 


Population 


no "don’t knows" 
one "don’t know" 
two "don’t knows" 


three "don’t knows" 


Moscow, 1989 


Population 3.300 .011 


no "don’t knows" 3.360 973 
one "don’t know" 3.422 .031 
two "don’t knows" 3.134 .044 


three "don’t knows" .043 


For the Soviet Interview Project, the means are for support for civil liberties. 


4.463 568 956 
4.462 528 517 
4.460 .582 219 
4.425 663 153 
Pe 4.575 .584 67 
| a 5.232 1.351 2372 
5.302 1.290 1906 
5.010 1.303 101 
5.034 1.547 
4.883 1.631 253 
| 
611 
! 290 
| 76 
| 42 
| 203 
| 


Table 7 


CORRELATIONS OF VARIOUS "DON’T KNOW" MEASURES 


Taganrog, 1969 


"Don’t Knows" for 
Local Government 


"Don’t Knows" for 
Democracy 


N=1009 


Soviet Interview Project, c1979 


"Don’t Knows" for 
Local Government 


"Don’t Knows" for 
Civil Liberties 


N=2342 


Moscow, 1989 


"Don’t Knows" for 
Local Government 


"Don’t Knows" for 
Democracy 


N=603 


"Don‘t Knows" for 
Democracy 


.62 


"Don’t Knows" for 
Civil Liberties 


47 


"Don’t Knows” for 
Democracy 


.20 


"Don’t Knows for 
Trust in People 


.38 


"Don’t Knows" for 
Amount Earned 


51 


"Don’t Knows" for 
Civil Liberties 


.15 


44 


All reported correlation coefficients are significant at the .001 level. All variables are counts 
of the number of "hard to say” or "don’t know" responses. 


Table 8 
Regressions: Refusals to Evaluate Local Government 


Taganrog SIP Moscow 
1969 c1979 1989 
Independent 


Variables b b b 
(sig t) (sig t) (sig t) 


AGE: 
Reform .359 
Generation (.091) 


Eighties .015 
Generation (.881) 


Postwar -.017 
Generation (.865) 


Wartime -.039 
Generation (.653) 


Stalin 
Generation 


EDUCATION: 
Unfinished 
Secondary 
Higher 
Education 


SEX 


Political 
Dissatisfaction 


Interest in 
Politics 


Faith in 
People 


"Don’t Knows" 
for Democracy 


"Don’t Knows" for 
Civil Liberties 


"Don’t Knows” for 
Earnings 
R? 41 53 .O7 
Standard .81 73 .65 
Error 
N=997 N=2332 N=388 
Unstandardized regression coefficients and two-tailed significance levels for the t statistic are 


reported. The dependent variables are counts of nonsubstantive answers to three requests to 
evaluate local government. 


.107 .306 
(.151) (.000) 
-.020 .058 .082 
(.747) (.282) (.596) 
-.008 -.012 .045 
(.925) (.716) (.533) 
-.152 -.007 .028 
(.005) (.806) (.682) 
-.298 -.194 -.620 
(.000) (.000) (.000) 
| -.025 -.060 
(.220) (.000) 
-.204 
(000) 
.478 -.026 
(000 (830 
.209 .000 
(000) (997 


Table 9: Effect of Question Type on "Don’t Know" Responses 


"In your opinion, to what degree do Taganrog city and district organs usually consider the opinions 
of wide segments of the population when solving problems of city life?" 


rarely hard to half usually 
say the time 


Population 7% 28% 38% 27% 
less than sec- 6% 32% 34% 28% 
ondary education 


secondary 7% 23% 42% 28% 
education 


higher 8% 24% 47% 21% 
education 


Post Stalin 
Generation 


Postwar 
Generation 


Wartime 
Generation 


Stalin Gen. 
or Older 


"In your opinion, how important is it that local officials know the opinions of wide sections of the 
population on problems of city life?” 


not hard to average great 
very say 


population 1% 14% 5% 80% 


less than sec- 1% 18% 6% 75% 
ondary education 


secondary 0% 10% 5% 85% 
education 


higher 0% 6% 4% 90% 
education 
Post Stalin 


Generation 


Postwar 
Generation 


Wartime 
Generation 


Stalin Gen. 
or Older 


‘ 
1016 
po 8% 26% 40% 26% 260 | 
a 8% 24% 41% 27% 262 
| P| 10% 26% 35% 29% 196 
P| 3% 36% 34% 27% 297 
1015 
132 
= 
Co 0% 12% 5% 83% 263 | 
a 2% 11% 7% 80% 195 | 
P| 0% 18% 5% 76% 297 | 


Table 10 
NONSUBSTANTIVE RESPONSES ON DEMOCRATIC ATTITUDES 


Number of nonsubstantive 
responses (over five questions) 


Taganrog, 1969 


population 
N=1010 


less than secondary 
education 
N=590 


secondary education 
N=288 


higher education 
N=132 


Leninskii Raion, Moscow, 


population 
N=613 


less than secondary 
education 
N=32Z 


secondary education 
N=232 


higher education 
N=349 


0 1 2 3 4 5 

P| 62% 19% 9% 4% 2% 4% 

a 52% 22% 12% 5% 3% 6% 

pe 74% 16% 6% 2% 1% 1% 

pe 82% 13% 3% 1% 1% 0% 

1959 

po 57% 28% 11% 3% 1% 0% 
| a 38% 31% 16% 6% 3% 6% 

P| 50% 29% 16% 4% 1% 0% 
| pe 64% 27% 7% 2% 0% 0% 


Table 11 


NONSUBSTANTIVE RESPONSES ON CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Number of nonsubstantive 
responses (over three questions) 


1 2 


Soviet Interview Project, circa 1979 


population 83% 
less than secondary 

education 

secondary education 


higher education 


Leninskii Raion, Moscow, 1989 


population 68% 


less than secondary 
education 
secondary education 


higher education 


0 3 
12% 4% 1% N=2621 
22% 11% 9% N=332 | 
14% 4% 1% N=1174 
a 92% 6% 2% 0% N=1115 
ee 26% 5% 1% N=626 
64% 12% 0% N=33 
60% 33% 6% 1% N=235 
a 74% 22% 3% 1% N=358 


Table 12 
Regression Analysis: 
NONSUBSTANTIVE RESPONSES ON DEMOCRATIC ATTITUDES 


Taganrog, 1969 Moscow, 1989 


b b b b 
(sig t) (sig t) (sig t) (sig t) 


AGE: 


Reform .068 .036 
Generation (.710) (.824) 


Eighties -.090 -.059 
Generation (.370) (.506) 


Postwar -.111 -.031 
Generation (.292) (.735) 


Wartime -.056 -.026 
Generation (.523) (.745) 


Stalin Gen. 
or Older 


EDUCATION: 
Unfinished 
Secondary 
Higher 
Education 


SEX 


Dissatisfaction 
with government 


Faith in other 
people 


Support for 
democracy 


Refusals to evaluate 
local government 


"Don’t Know” answers 
for Faith in people 


"Don’t Know" answers 
Support for socialism 


"Don’t Know" answers 

Support for civil liberties 

R? .15 we 

Standard Error 1.16 Fl 
N=1002 N=942 


141 060 
(184) (373) 
538 238 509 417 
(.000) (000) (.002) (429) 
-.048 -.036 -.227 -.084 
(696) (.633) (002) (196) 
-.187 -.058 -.183 -.104 
(014) (226) (.008) (091) 
-.297 -.006 -.409 -.278 
(012) (931) (000) ((028) 
((000 (109 
(000) (109) 
| -.118 -.091 
(005) (007) 
| ‘000 
| (000) (.630) 
176 
172 
| 176 
(000) 
.25 
| 82 71 
N=602 N=578 


Table 13 


Regression Analysis: 
NONSUBSTANTIVE RESPONSES ON SUPPORT FOR CIVIL LIBERTIES 


SIP, c1979 Moscow, 1989 


b b b b 
(sig t) (sig t) (sig t) (sig t) 
AGE: 


Reform .209 .130 
Generation (.435) (.614) 


Eighties -.120 -.082 
Generation (.412) (.553) 


Postwar -.261 -.227 
Generation (.082) (.108) 


Wartime Gen. -.189 -.341 
or Older (.133) (.006) 


EDUCATION: 
Unfinished 
Secondary 


Higher 
Education 


SEX 


Dissatisfaction 
with government 


Economic 
Dissatisfaction 


Interest in 
Politics 


Support for .171 
Socialism (.000) 


R? we .16 .10 .10 


Standard Error 82 .50 1.18 1.10 
N=2586 N=2571 N=595 N=578 
Unstandardized regression coefficients and two-tailed sigificance levels for the t statistic are 


reported. The dependent variables are counts of nonsubstantive answers to questions on 
civil liberties. 


.276 213 578 351 

(.000) (.000) (.012) (114) 
-.026 -.029 -.383 -.334 

(.270) (.200) (.000) (.001) 
-.079 -.066 -.229 -.183 

(.000) (.001) (.020) (.050) 
-.056 -.046 -.438 -.382 

(.001) (.004) (.000) (.000) 
-.084 -.056 167 119 | 

(.000) (.001) (.207) (.347) 
-.101 -.086 

(.000) (.000) 


Table 14 
SUPPORT FOR DEMOCRACY: 


MEANS BY "DON’T KNOW" ANSWERS TO FIVE QUESTIONS 
ON DEMOCRATIC ATTITUDES 


Mean Support Standard 
for Democracy Deviation 


Taganrog, 1969 


Population 


no “don’t knows" 
one "don’t know" 
two "don’t knows" 
three "don’t knows" 


four "don’t knows" 


Moscow, 1989 


Population 


no "don’t knows" 
one "don’t know" 
two "don’t knows" 
three "don’t knows" 


four "don’t knows" 


4.461 .568 953 
4.496 527 630 
| 4.419 532 193 
4.326 810 91 
2 4.349 679 33 
4.833 408 6 
3.298 1.010 610 
3.476 993 353 
3.146 962 171 
| 3.004 1.039 68 
2.348 688 16 
2.500 707 2 
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The purpose of this paper is to explore the value of 
experiential education in the context of Washington internships 
and to consider the importance of role mentoring for female 
students in political science. Washington D.C. is a haven for 
those students of political science who wish to directly 
experience the political life of the nation's capital. Many 
colleges throughout the United States have established internship 
programs that place students in the various organizations that 
comprise the Washington political community. Other colleges work 
to place their students through Washington based organizations, 
such as The Washington Center. These internships are a 
manifestation of experiential education -- a pedagogy that 


"refers to learning activities that engage the learner directly 


in the phenomena being studiea".+ They are the practical 


extension of classroom learning of political behavior -- whether 
such practical learning takes place in a congressional office, 
the White House, an executive agency, the Supreme Court, non 
profit organizations, a public policy think tank, or even in the 
District of Columbia government (for example, the City Council 
the mayor's office, or the DC Superior Court). 

The central question for this paper is whether the 
presence of female leadership role models and mentors in 
Washington internship programs offer more advantages (such as 
better job opportunities, a greater job satisfaction, and greater 
personal growth) for female students than if such students had 
interned with male leadership role models and mentors. Our 
desire is to raise this question in a purely conjectural 


Isane C. Kendall, Johm S. Duley, Thomas C. Little, Jane 
S. Permaul, Sharon Rubin, Strengthening Experiential Education 
within Your Institution, 3rd. edit. National Society for 
Internships and Experiential Education (NSIEE) (Raleigh: North 
Carolina, 1991), p. l. 
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framework with the hope that it generates further research and 
debate. 

To approach this question requires an examination of 
the nature of role models and mentors in Washington internships 
as these relates to the issue of gender inequity in female 
education. Let us first embark on a general consideration of 
experiential education including a brief history and examination 
of its various forms (including internships). In particular, we 
will examine the purported theoretical goals of internships and 
then review some of the typical internship programs in Washington 
DC. 

EXPERIENTIAL EDUCATION AND ITS REDISCOVERY 

In the words of two researchers, "Experiential 
education is not a new idea -- just a good idea that has been 
rediscovered. Even before the establishment of the first 
universities, one could argue that the craft guilds and the 
apprenticeship system were the primary examples of the principle, 
"learning by doing."> Colonial higher education also emphasized 
the importance of practical knowledge. For example, the 
Connecticut Act of 1702 that preceded the founding of Yale 
University, prescribed a school where the young were instructed 
in courses such as arithmetic, astronomy, logic, grammar, 
geometry and music. The school also, "provided the practical 
training [in the Arts and Sciences] for students bent on a career 
in the "Church or Civil State."4 By the mid 1800's, the natural 


2rimothy Stanton and Kamil Ali, The Experienced Hand: A 
Student Manual for Making the Most of an Internship, 2nd ed., 
(Cranston, RI: Carroll Press, 1982). 


3tbid., p. 2. 


4ohomas C. Little, "History and Rationale For 
Experiential Learning," Panel Resource Paper #1 NSIEE (Raleigh: 
Noerh Carolina, 1982), p.2. 
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sciences focused on education as a practical learning experience. 
Laboratory experiments were complemented by field trips as 
students from the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, "traveled 
from New York to Lake Erie on steamboats to study botany and 


visited the Pennsylvania coal mines to study biology.” The 


Morrill Act of 1862, in its goal of establishing land grant 
colleges, firmly established the principle of practical learning 
by its emphasis on promoting the study of "agriculture and the 
mechanical arts": 


Field work, in a very literal sense, was part of the 
curriculum. The archives of land grant institutions 
are filled with reports and photographs of Stydents in 
farming, dairying, and building construction. 

The 1800's, however, were marked by a separation of 
scholarly from the practical as the rapidly increasing number 
universities became the place for "cerebral endeavors'" while 
teaching and learning practical skills were the domain of the 
craft guilds. With the onslaught of the industrial revolution 
and the demise of the craft guilds, the division between the 
experiential and classroom learning became even more pronounced. 
"Education, particularly the liberal arts education "became more 
and more theoretical and abstract, and further removed from the 
practicalities of life."/ 

The blending of both classroom and practical learning 
returned with the advent of professions at the turn of the 
century. In some cases, professions saw the need to complement 


the abstract learning in the classroom with some kind of 


p.3. 


SInid., p.4. 


Timothy Stanton, et al., The Experienced Hand, p. 2. 
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experience-based learning. Law schools introduced moot court 
exercises and law clinics, while medical schools, such as the 
Johns Hopkins University, required on-the-job-experience in the 
form of medical internships for matriculation.® In other 
instances -- especially with regard to the newly developed 
professions -- there was a need for theory to balance the heavy 
emphasis on the practical. This was the case particularly for 
education in teaching, mechanical engineering, nursing and 


9 
journalism professions. 


It was not until the sixties, with the student demand 
for "relevance" that colleges and universities acknowledged the 
need to complement classroom learning with some form of 
experience-based learning. As one source states: 


Colleges and universities began to experiment off- 

campus experiences as general educational opportunities 

and exciting programs began to attract growing numbers 

of students. Research began to demonstrate the 0 

educational merits of this 'new' mode of learning. 
However, this movement was by no means widespread. 

Even in the nineties, in some academic institutions 
(especially in the liberal arts) the survival of experiential 
education is contingent on the commitment of enthusiastic 
professors whose efforts are not recognized by the prevailing 


reward structure of salary, promotion, and tenure.? In this 


bid.; Thomas C. Little, "History and Rationale For 
Experiential Learning," p.5. 


pp. 485. 


105i mothy Stanton, et al., The Experienced Hand, p. 3. 


11 eendall, Duley, et. al., Strengthening Experiential 
Education, p. 3. 
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way, experiential learning is viewed as "only an adornment or 


a2 
even a digression." 


Yet, still others argue that "experience- 
based learning is growing exponentially” and consider this to be 
"one important response to the malaise of higher education, the 
problems of unemployed youth and a host of other social ilis."19 

In any discussion of experiential education, it is 
important to note the great variation in both meaning and the 
form of this term. Let us examine briefly the the lexicon 
associated with experience-based education and then specifically 
examine the internship program as an indispensable pedagogy in 
post secondary education. 


The Multifacets of Experiential Education 


Experiential education is described as the vital 
complement to “information assimilation" of classroom learning.!4 
In particular, experiential education is an active form of 
learning which allows students to reach a deeper understanding of 
their object of study through direct observation and 


participation.+° Reflection is an equal partner to the "doing" 


associated with experiential learning, and it appears to be a 


common strand among the various experiential learning theories. 


13 ni mothy Stanton, et al.,The Experienced Hand,:p.3. 


145 S. Coleman, "Differences Between Experiential and 


Classroom Learning, in Experiential Learning: Rationale, 
Characteristics, And Assessment, Morris Keaton & Associates, (San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1977) p.50. 


153ane C. Kendall et all., Strengthening Experiential 


Education within Your Institution, p. l. 


16 vid A. Kolb, for example, is well known for his 
experiential learning cycle theory that blends both theoretical 
and practical learning. It consists of four stages: concrete 
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Supporters of experiential education argue that apart from 


enhancing the quality of education, it holds other benefits that 


are especially appealing for those "colleges and universities 
which are supported by taxes and hard-earned tuition funds".+? 
These include, "an educated workforce, employable graduates for 
responsible citizenship, leadership, .. . [and] positive 
partnerships with business and the community" (the latter 
possibly leading to job contacts and placements in the private 
sector). 

As experiential learning has developed throughout 
history to meet various educational needs, the forms it has taken 
have become quite varied. It can be classroom-based such as 
simulations and games, but outside of the classroom, it can take 
the form of various learning programs that are not that much 
different from each other. For example, cooperative education 
occurs when students work and study alternate semesters, usually 
for pay; field study and practicums offer accredited practical 
experience in the students’ academic area of interest; and 
service learning espouses public and community service that often 


includes an intercultural component. 


experience, reflective observation, abstract conceptualization, 
and finally, testing out through active experimentation. See, 
David A. Kolb, Experiential Learning: Experience as the Source of 
Learning and Development, (Englewood Cliff: NJ.: Prentice Hall, 
Inc, 1984). For a review of several, see, Lucy Cromwell, "Active 
Learning in the Classroom: Putting Theory into Practice," 
Experiential Education, (May-June 1993): pp.1, 18-23. 


17eendall, Duley et al., Strengthening Experiential 


Education within Your Institution, p. 2. 
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1986e, Timothy Stanton., et al., The Experienced Hand, 
p. 3. Also, for more examples of "classroom-based experiential 
education and for more explanantons of "service-learning" that 
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The internship in particular, is probably one of the 
most popular and most common form of experiential education in 
political science. An internship can be defined as: 


any experience wherein students learn by taking 
responsible roles as workers in organizations and 
observing and reflecting on what happens while they are 
there. 
(Since the above definition could equally apply to someone 
engaged in field work or a practicum, further research on 
experiential education could include efforts to clarify this 


terminology. There is also a need for refining the role of 


internships in the pedagogy of service learning). Internships, 


are touted as a unique learning experience. Apart from allowing 
the student to apply classroom learning to "real life " 
experiences, internships provide the students with opportunities 
for acquiring new skills and knowledge, for cultivating a greater 
sense of community or public service, for nurturing important job 
connections, and for personal growth through helping others and 
rising to the new challenges and problems of a work setting. “+ 
One source measures the success of an internship experience by 
the phrase, "expected outcomes", which: 


include[s] increased self-esteem and personal growth 
derived from successfully meeting new interpersonal and 
intellectual challenges, acquisition of particular 


was born in the late sixties. See, Robert L. Sigmon, "Service 
Learning: Three Principles", and Timothy K. Stanton, "Service 
Learning and Leadership Development: Learning to be efffective 
While Learning What to be Effective About", in Jane C. Kendall 
and Associates, Combining Service And Learning: A Resource Book 
for Community and Public Service, NSIEE (Raleigh: North 
Carolina,1990), pp. 56-64; p. 347. 


20nimothy Stanton, et al.,The Experienced Hand, p. l. 
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skills and knowledge, exposure to various work roles 
and career choices,.gnd service to a particular 
community Or group. 

A fascinating question to investigate would be whether 
one could ascertain empirically to what extent such "expected 
outcomes" become "actual outcomes" with former Washington 
interns. In any case, student monitoring and guidance by 
faculty, staff, and field supervisors would certainly have 
significant bearing on the success of the internship, and it is 
the role of the field supervisor and others (at the place of 
work) who interact with the student during the internship 
experience that is our greatest concern. Could these individuals 
become important leadership role models and mentors for these 
students? In the case of women students, does it necessarily 
matter whether or not such role models and mentors should also be 
female? Let us first examine several of the Washington D.C. 
internship programs and then scrutinize further the role of 
mentoring in Washington internships. 

WASHINGTON INTERNSHIP PROGRAMS 

The salient selling point of the various Washington 
internship programs is the practical experience or exposure to 
the political process that supplements the book learning in the 
classroom environment. This is clearly seen in the justifiable 
emphasis placed on the actual internship experience, and in some 
cases, on the use of Washington experts on various aspects of the 
policy process and issues. Faculty members may still play an 


academic role (other than organizing and monitoring the students) 


by supervising the students' research paper, and even giving 


regular lectures on the theoretical perspective of American 
government and politics. There are numerous and varying 


{ 


internship programs currently operating in Washington D.C. which 
cover many academic fields. 

For our purposes, the relevant internships are those 
that focus on public policy and/or American politics. Some of 
these programs are an extension of a university or college degree 
program where a faculty member manages the program with duties 
that range from finding office space and accommodation for the 
students, to being responsible for the students' placements. The 
faculty member monitors the students’ progress and usually offers 
some form of weekly lectures and discussions for the students. 


The numbers of students involved vary, but generally are no 


greater than between twenty-five to thirty a semester. 


Nationwide Internships 


Other Washington internship programs are offered ona 
much larger scale where a university or college based in 


Washington offers a nationwide internship program in a wide array 


23 


of academic fields. One excellent example is the Washington 


Semester Program offered by the American University. This 
program was established in 1947 and attracts more than 350 
students from over 200 colleges every year. According to their 
official brochure, the program: 


examines the major institutions and principal actors 
that determine public policy for the nation. Current 
issues confronting the republic and processes by which 
decisions are made constitute the core of the program. 
The result is a picture far richer in detail and more 
accurate than, any found in an ordinary academic 
environment." 


230he program has eight specializations for the student to 
choose: American Politics Public Law, American Politics, Economic 
Policy, Justice, Foreign Policy, Museum Studies and the Arts, 
Peace and Conflict Resolution, International Environment and 
Development, International Business and Trade, and Journalism. 


24 sce brochure, The Washington Semester Program: American 
Politics, The American University, Washington DC 20016-8083. 


The program carries a total of sixteen credits. The 
internship (which is for two days a week) and the research 
project are four credit hours each, but the seminar (which is 
equivalent to two courses) is eight credit hours. In the latter 
case, the bulk of the sessions focus on meetings with public 
officials and professionals in the Washington political 
community, and these meetings are "Supplemented and interpreted," 
through faculty lectures and discussions.*> 

These nationwide Washington internship programs need 
not originate from the academic communities in the Washington 
metropolitan area. The Washington Center For Internships And 
Academic Seminars is a commercial enterprise that was established 
in 1975 and attracts hundreds of students every semester. The 
students apply for credit through their own university or college 
and engage in a four-and-one-half days of internship work at a 
location chosen by the Center. The students also have a weekly 
class on contemporary political issues taught by outside experts 
from the Washington political community. 

In the study of Washington internships, a compelling 
question is the impact of leadership role models on the overall 


internship experience.?° This line of inquiry -- especially with 


regard to the issue of gender will be addressed shortly. But, 
before we pursue this any further, let us define the concepts of 
role modeling and mentoring. 


25 rbid. 


26nne importance of role models and mentors for female 
aspirants is questioned by some scholars. See, for example, 
Jeanne J. Speizer, "Role Models, Mentors, and Sponsors: The 
Elusive Concepts," in Signs: Journal of Women in Culture ans 
Society, vol. 6. no.4, (1981), pp. 692-711. 
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ROLE MODELS, MENTORING, AND WASHINGTON INTERNSHIPS 

The student interns are given the opportunity to 
observe, identify, and interact with persons who hold leadership 
positions in the Washington political community. These leaders 
include public officials, for example, and government 
professionals, such as office staffers and managers in government 
agencies and on the Hill, and non government professionals from 
think tank and interest group organizations. Such exposure, we 
could surmise, takes place while on the job during the interns' 
daily routine and during the weekly seminars offered by some of 
the internship programs. At the internship location, for 
example, interns work closely with their supervisors -- 
professionals in their own right, but they also may have the 
opportunity to observe and interact with senior government and 
even elected officials. These individuals can become role models 
to the student, "person[s] . - « considered as a standard of 
excellence to be imitated."7/ 

As they become part of the student interns' frame of 
reference, some of these individuals may become more than just a 
symbol of success and achievement to the student. By actively 
taking an interest in the students’ development, they acquire a 


mentoring role.7° In the words of one Washington political 


veteran: 


Mentors are growers, good farmers rather than inventors 
Or mechanics. Growers have to accept that the main 
ingredients and processes with which they work are not 


2T this definition was adopted by Sakre Kennington Edson 
in Pushing The Limits, (Albany:State University Press of New 
York, i300), BP. Gi. 


Kee, John W. Garner, On Leadership, (New York: The Free 
Press, 1990), p. 169. 
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under their own control. They are in a patient 
partnership with nature, wis} an eye to the weather and 
a feeling for cultivation." 

Of course, we may be assuming too much in that role 
models and mentors will transpire magically for student interns 
(both male and female) to emulate. Role modeling is somewhat 
contrived by the weekly seminars that certain internship programs 
offer, but for the most part, both phenomena probably are 
determined by chance and circumstance -- whoever, happens to 
interact with the student and has the time and the inclination 
to take an interest in that particular student will contribute 
some "mentoring" or influence. It is probably the field 
supervisors who have the greatest potential for such a mentoring 
role, because of their relative proximity to the student intern, 
Such persons have some authority and influence -- they are often 
the office managers -- but they are probably not very high in the 
organizational hierarchy. This is a question that such a study 
could further clarify. 

Similarly, more data is needed regarding the place of 
senior personnel as role models and mentors for interns. One 
could argue, for example, that it would be unusual for a public 
office holder, assistant secretary, or bureau chief to take an 
undergraduate intern under his or her wing. In all likelihood, 
they do not have the time, nor the motivation since the intern is 
temporary (ten to fifteen weeks) -- so his or her loyalty and 
commitment to the organization cannot be assumed. Also, the 


intern is very junior -- an undergraduate who, while very 


intelligent and academically strong, is still not akin to the 
newly hired and credentialed novices at the entry level of the 


career ladder. In this case, like the corporate world, mentoring 
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is a serious commitment that is often corporate policy. R. 


Kanter states that: 
[mentors are] teachers or coaches whose functions are 
primarily to make introductions or to train a young 
person to move effectively through the system. Such 
mentors have the capability to fight for their mentees, 
share information with them that bypasses formal 
channels, and provide a ‘reflected power' to the 
mentees. 

Where female interns are exposed to both leadership 
role models and mentoring, would the gender of these authority 
figures make any difference to their internship experience? We 
would assume all things being equal, the female student intern, 
like her male counterpart, will reap the same rewards and 
benefits regardless of whether their role models and mentors are 
male or female? But do female and male students begin from 
positions of relative equality? In order to fully answer this 
question we must first examine the issue of gender inequity in 


primary and secondary education. 


GENDER INEQUITY IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 
One of the most important and growing areas of research 


pertaining to women has been in the area of learning theory and 


pedagogy. Some of the first studies by Myra and David Sadker, 


(as early as 1973) focused on the elementary classroom, and 
efforts have continued over the last twenty years to document and 
analyze the learning environment for females from the elementary 
level through graduate study and their professional 


305 6e, R. Kanter, Men and Women of the Corporation (New 
York: Basic Books, 1977) pp. 181-182. Also see, Sakre Kennington 
Edson, Pushing The Limits, p. 72. 
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development. >? While the concern in this paper is with college 


and graduate level study and specifically the internship as a 
learning strategy and career development, it is important to 
understand what our female students have experienced before they 
reach the college classroom and what the consequences of their 
earlier education have been. Many features of experiential 
education generally, and the internship in particular, appear to 
address some of these systemic failures in female education. 
Gender Disparities in Primary and Secondary School 


In 1992, The American Association of University Women 
(AAUW) Educational Foundation commissioned a report produced by 
the Wellesley College Center for Research on Women. This report 
offered substantial evidence that "girls are not receiving the 
same quality, or even quantity, of education" as boys.>- It also 
contained a series of recommendations designed to address gender 
inequity in the educational system. 

In particular, while girls score as well as boys in 
standardized tests until the eighth grade, by grade ten, girls 
scores have dropped, and this disparity is particularly acute in 
math and science. By grade 12, boys outscore girls by 8 points 
on the verbal SAT and by 44 points in math. Twenty-five percent 
of boys take high school physics compared to fifteen percent of 
the girls. Boys also score better on advanced placement courses 


31 Nancy Frazier, Myra Sadker, Sexism in School and 
Society (New York: Harper, 1973). 


32mhe AAUW Report: How Schools Shortchange Girls. 
Prepared by the Wellesley College for Research on Women; AAUW 
Educational Foundation, Washington, D.C., 1992. The report does 
refer to the important interaction between gender, race, and 
ethnicity, and socio-economic status, but a more thoroughgoing 
examination was limited by insufficient data. See pp. 12-13. 33- 
36. Thus, a large portion of the findings are focused on studies 
of white males and females. 
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in math, physics and biology. On tests for admission to graduate 
and professional schools, males score higher on the MCAT (Medical 
College Admission Tests, the GMAT (Graduate Management Admissions 
Tests), and the GRE (Graduate Record Examination). > 

Even when some girls have managed to achieve testing 
parity with boys, the outcomes for them are different. Where 
scholarships are given on the basis of SAT scores, proportionally 
more boys than girls receive these scholarships. Girls who are 
highly competent in math and science are still less likely to 
pursue careers in technical fields. The long term consequences 
of this last point are significant because those jobs requiring 
math and science backgrounds are not only at the higher end of 
the pay scale, but also in those areas which the Department of 
Labor forecasts some increased employment into the next century. 
Thus, closing women out of math and science contributes to their 
further, already documented economic inequity. 

The causes for girls falling behind during their school 
years are to be found in three areas: teaching pedagogy, 
curriculum, and the classroom environment. Work done by the 
Sadkers showed that, compared to girls, teachers call on boys 
more, wait longer for boys to answer a question, give boys more 


detailed criticism, expect a higher level of critical thinking 


and respond more positively to boys who interrupt and speak 
out.>4 Other studies have shown that teachers tend to ignore 
girls in math and science classes altogether and, while 


counselors actively encourage boys to take more demanding 


33 ibid. 


34uyra Sadker, David Sadker, "Sexism in the Schoolroom of 
the '80s," Psychology Today (March 1985) : 54-57; "Confronting 
Sexism in the College Classroom," in Gender in the Classroom: 
Power and Pedagogy, edited by Susan Gabriel and Isaiah Smithson 
(Chicago: University of Ilinois Press, 1990), p. 177. 
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courses, they will offer little resistance to girls who shy away 
from them. 

Teachers evaluate the performance of boys and girls 
differently. When boys do poorly, teachers encourage a greater 
effort while girls are more likely to have their intellectual 
capabilities questioned. Whereas, girls are praised on the 
appearance of their work, boys are praised for their ideas. This 
"pattern of evaluative feedback given to the boys and girls in 
the classroom can result directly in girls' greater tendency to 
view failure feedback as indicative of their level of ability."°> 

Reading materials and textbooks have begun to 
incorporate the contributions and experience of women but much 
material, particularly in the sciences and social sciences, still 
makes little use of work by or about women. According to the 
AAUW report, only one of ten books assigned in high school 
English classes was written by a woman. Many textbooks ignore or 
stereotype women, and girls receive almost no information about 
issues of particular concern to them including sexual abuse, 
discrimination and depression.°° 

Reports of sexual harassment of girls by their male 
classmates are increasing. (It is interesting to consider 
whether this is due to an increase in the actual number of 
incidents rather than due to a more receptive environment for 
girls who feel safe enough now to report them.) The report 


raises specific concerns about the insensitivity of school 


administrators who view many actions such as "skirt flipping" as 


"pranks" and who fail to understand how demeaning and hurtful 
these behaviors are to young girls. 


p. 179. 


36nne AAUW Report, pp. 60-74; pp.78-79. 
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Girls have less confidence in their mathematical skills 
than boys and as their confidence diminishes, so does their 
performance. An earlier AAUW study showed that girls' self- 
esteem declines at a faster rate than that of boys as they enter 
adolescence, and while the causes for this have not been 
determined, the study suggests that the gender biased classroom 
may be one possibility. The connection between self-confidence 
and academic achievement is an important one and the differential 
between a boy's and girl's positive self-image is mirrored in 
their different levels of academic success. 


The Lack of Women Role Models and Implications 


Another critical factor in developing a positive self- 
image is the presence of viable role models. While the majority 
of primary teachers are female, most secondary teachers, 
particularly in math and science are male. Administrators at all 


levels of education are predominantly male.” ’ With the dearth of 


positive female figures in both the curricula and in the school 
environment, girls must seek out positive female images 
elsewhere. As we know, our society is only recently beginning to 
offer these in the culture at large. The report concluded, 
"Students sit in classrooms that, day in, day out, deliver the 


message that women's lives count for less than men's," 


37 Isaiah Smithson, "Investigating Gender, Power and 
Pedagogy," in Gender in the Classroom, p. 5. See also, Jean 
Baker Miller, Toward a New Psychology of Women, (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1986). 


38one AAUW Report, p. 67. Female students who are not 
subject to the problems cited in these studies are those, not 
surprisingly, who attend single-sex schools. Girls who graduate 
from single-sex secondary schools do as well as or better than 
males from both coeducational and single-sex boys schools on 
standardized and advance placement tests. More of these students 
choose majors in math and science, attend graduate, medical, and 
professional schools than coeducated females. The same results 
hold true for graduates in women's colleges. These schools 
comprise roughly ten percent of all colleges and universities, 
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By the time girls reach college level study, the gender 
gap is clearly measurable in math related fields and even larger 
for science based study. (Studies of women who do go into 
science at college showed that the encouragement of their 
teachers was crucial). More importantly, studies show that for 
all women, regardless of major, the college classroom is still a 
"chilly climate". There are at least four identifiable factors 
responsible for this: i) most college and graduate curricula 
still either exclude the experiences and contributions of women, 
Or marginalize these to special areas of study (college textbooks 
continue to omit or stereotype women); (ii) there are a 
disproportionately small number of female role models at the 
upper levels of faculty, staff, and administration; (iii) 
academic and professional advising of females is restrictive; 

(iv) in coeducational classrooms, males dominate discussion and 
receive more attention from instructors.>” 

The gender biased instruction patterns documented at 


the primary and secondary level continue to be found in the 


college classroom. ?° Women are called-on less and when they do 


participate they are more likely to be interrupted. Professors 
will give male students detailed instructions on how to complete 
complicated assignments but are more likely to help the female 


students complete theirs. 


but have placed more than thirty percent of all the women 
currently in graduate and professional schools. Women's college 
graduates are disproportionately represented in politcs, academe, 
and business. 


3%cneris Kramerae, Paula Treichler, "Power Relationships 
in the Classroom," in Gender in the Classroom, p. 41; see also 
Nancy Frazier, Myra Sadker, Sexism in School and Society, p. 170. 


40;bia., Gender, p. 177. 
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Kramerae and Treichler conducted a study which 


identified "classroom interaction as a major reason why many 


n41 


women find the classroom inhospitable. Their study revealed 


several important findings. First, while not an explicit focus 


for their study, Kramerae and Treichler found that students are 


"keenly aware of process issues and other aspects of classroom 
42 


will also foster a certain form of classroom interaction, an "how 


The valuing of specific kinds of knowledge acquisition 


participants in the classroom talk shapes the kind of discovery 


and invention processes that occur. "43 The study showed that 


women are: 


more concerned than men with the teaching-learning 
process and attend more to the personal experiences of 
other students .. . they consider the openness and 
Supportiveness of their instructor the salient factor 
in determining whether they feel comfortable about 
talking in class and give more importance than do men 
to the teacher's attempts to insure that class members 
feel good about each other .. . women are more likely 
to report enjoyment of classes in which ggudents and 
teachers talk in a collaborative manner. 


The results were quite different for the men. The men 
indicated that they were less concerned with the personal aspects 
of the classroom interaction and more interested in their own 
active participation and in teacher control over discussion. The 
men preferred teachers who organized class content through 
lectures and they placed a priority on interaction which was 


4libia., Gender, p. 41. 


42rbid., p. 46; See also David A. Karp, William C. 
Yoels, "The College Classroom: Some Observations on the Meanings 
of Student Participation," in Sociology and Social Research,60 
(1976): 412-39. 


p. 55. 
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based upon individual expertise and the elaboration of abstract 
concepts. This study shows some clear differences between males 
and females, not only in their expectations of the classroom, but 
also in their learning styles. However, the causes of these 


differences are less clear. Kramarae and Treichler are not 


prepared to argue for gendered learning strategies. They write: 


Girls and women are made to experience many types of 
social, political, and economic discrimination in 
educational settings and in other institutions which 
affect our daily lives. It seems indeed likely that 
the different classroom interaction patterns are due in 
part to the different societal constraints and 
privileges females and males experience. 


Belenky and others have argued, however, that learning 


styles are gender based, *® 


They maintain that females have a 
collaborative and interactive learning style which draws more 
from an experiential and intuitive base, emphasizes the 
collective experience and seeks to connect the abstract to the 
personal and practical. This style fosters more group learning 
and diminished hierarchy in the learning environment. Males 
appear to be more individual in their learning styles, 
emphasizing the abstract and hierarchical and seeking discussion 
with clear "winners" and command of the subject. Because most 
classrooms are organized on this masculine model, females are at 
a disadvantage which they cannot overcome until teachers modify 
their pedagogies to account for the diversity of learning 


4S 


46uary Field Belenky et al., Women's Way of Knowing: The 
Development of Self, Voice, and Mind (New York: Basic Books, , 
1986); See also, Francis Maher, "Classroom Pedagogy and the New 
Scholarship on Women," in Gendered Subjects: The Dynamics of 
Feminists Teaching, ed. Margo Cully, Catherine Portuges (Boston: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1985). 
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styles.*/ 


This debate between those who believe learning styles 
are gender based and those who attribute these differences to 
conditioned behavior is ongoing. 

While women have made progress in the teaching ranks, 
there are still disproportionately few females at the full 
professor level, in academic administration and staff, as well as 
in certain disciplines. Thus there are fewer women available for 
role models and, for the female student, some shared basis 
experience. The monitoring process becomes critical at advanced 
stages of intellectual and professional development and female 
students have fewer opportunities to be assisted by other women 
during the final stages of their disciplinary research of 
professional training. The transition from the completion of 
graduate or professional study to a job is often made possible by 
an academic or professional mentor. Female students frequently 
find this the most difficult period in their advancement because 
they lack a requisite female support system. If a student 
chooses to enter a non-traditional field, she will often be one 
of very few females in either the classroom or in the work place. 
Those women who do find jobs in academe are, however, less likely 
to be published. Because a good research and publication record 
is critical to promotion, there are fewer women are found at the 
tenured or advanced academic ranks. The May/June 1993 journal of 
the AAUP concludes that "women's work is perceived to be of lower 


quality; women are rarely cited as having made scholarly 


contributions; and women continue to suffer significant 


47uphe men are more interested than are women in the 
content of the learning, with the cognitive and nonpersonal 
aspects of classroom interaction . . . they express more interest 
in teachers who organize most of the class content through 
lectures and who encourage questions and comments from individual 
students." Kramarae, Treichler, "Power Relationships in the 
Classroom," in Gender in the Classroom, p. 55. 
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disadvantages throughout their academic careers." 


The recommendation of the AAUW report, the findings of 
the Sadkers and others, converge on several points pertaining to 
ways in which the educational community can address questions of 
gender equity and compensate for the continuing discrimination 
women face. In addition to changes in academic programs, hiring 
and faculty development, instructors need to effect teaching 
strategies which are devoid of gender biases. Many of these 
changes are currently underweigh, most notably in the area of 
curricula reform.” Both the National Endowment for the 
Humanities and the Fund for the Improvement of Post-Secondary 
Education have provided funds to institutions seeking to develop 
a more gender balanced curriculum. 

The proliferation of studies pertaining not only to 
current educational experiences of women, but also to what may be 
gender based learning styles have begun to change classroom 
environment, although these changes are seen almost exclusively 
at the college level and too often only in disciplines related to 
Women's Studies. Both the AAUW report and researchers in the 
area of feminist epistemology recommend training for teachers who 


work with females: 


46, Billard, "A Different Path Into Print," Academe, 
(May/June 1993), p. 29. 


43 ;omen's Studies majors have increased dramatically in 
the last ten years. In 1973 there were 78 programs and in 1990, 
621. A survey done in 1984 showed that women's studies courses 
were offered at 68.1 percent of universities and 48.9 percent of 
two year colleges. See National Women's Studies Directory of 
Women's Studies Programs, 1990. For some discussion of 
curriculum reform, see Elizabeth Langland, Walter Gove, A 
Feminist Perspective in the Academy: The Difference it Makes, 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1981); Jean F. O'Barr, 
ed., "Reconstructing the Academy," special issue of Signs: 
Journal of Women in Culture and Society, no. 12 (1987). 


State certification standards for teachers and 
administrators should require course work on gender 
issues, including new research on women, bias in 
classroom interaction patterns, and the ways in which 
schools can develop and implement gender fair 
multicultural curricula. 
In sum, as the AAUW study indicates, the lack of constructive 
contact with teachers and professors, the few incentives to 
develop high levels of competence, the irrelevant demeaning 
classroom materials, and last but not least, a dearth of role 
models in the learning environment, characterized much of the 


female academic history. 


WOMEN AS LEADERSHIP ROLE MODELS AND MENTORS 

If we turn now to an examination of the internship 
program, theoretically, at least, we can see some clear 
advantages to placing female students with professional women 
rather than men -- especially if these successful women become 
the students’ mentors. The "expected outcomes" discussed earlier 
take on a much more meaningful experience for women interns. 
They are placed in an environment where they see women 
professionals interacting with male professionals in the 
Washington political community. In this way, two of the 
"expected outcomes" -- self-esteem and personal growth -- need 
not simply be the result of acquiring new skills, or of blending 
theoretical with practical learning, or of responding to 


challenging work assignments. Self-esteem and personal growth 


may also be the very important by product of working closely with 


highly skilled professional women -- those who not only mentor in 
constructive ways but who also engage the student in a shared 
basis of experience. This allows the student to compensate for 
many of the deficiencies in her educational background. 


50, AUW Report, p. 85. 
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Working with a female professional can also expose the 
female intern to a different leadership style, but equally, if 
not more important, the professional female role model and mentor 
offers the student an opportunity to develop a more constructive 


self-image.>- Working with a woman who has achieved success, 


demonstrates the viability of her own professional goals, and 
offers some evidence that women are valued. The feasibility of 
one's goals and the validation of individual experience are 
critical in developing and maintaining self-image and self-esteem 
for career motivation and success. In a study of female 
educational administrators, it was noted that a female sponsor or 
mentor can be “especially important" for female aspirants: "As 
role model as well as mentor, women in leadership roles can offer 
something men cannot. When women in this study talk about 


52 


successful female administrators, their pride is evident." The 


author of the study, Sakre Kennington Edson, observed that: 


With few women currently employed in public school 
management, female educators lack same-sex 

representatives upon which to pattern their career 
aspirations and goals. Without these standards of 
excellence, some women find themselves questioning not 
only their desire to be school executives, but their... 
ability to perform competently should they be hired. 


ston leadership style of women office holders, see, for 
example, Sue Tolleson Rinehart, "Do Women Leaders Make a 
Difference? Substance, Style and Perceptions?" and Susan Abrams 
Beck, " Rethinking Municipal Governance: Gender Distinctions on 
Local Councils," in Gender And Policymaking: Studies of Women in 
Office, Debra L. Dodson (edit), Rutgers: The Center for American 
Women in Politics, 1991, pp. 93-113. 


3 ecakre Kennington Edson, Pushing the Limits, p. 75. 
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Although the women in this particular study were apparently 
undeterred in their aspirations despite the lack of role models 
"the effect of never seeing a female educator in a position of 
authority" did act as a damper on earlier desires to apply for 
administrative work. As one interviewee stated, "I remember 
looking around as a young girl and not seeing any female 


principals or even a woman counselor with whom girls could relate 


-- no women with influence or decision-making power.">4 Does 


this mean that women role models and mentors are an indispensable 
ingredient for a successful Washington internship experience for 
women? So far, there is nothing empirically conclusive that 
women interns would fare better with women as leadership role 
models and mentors, but the findings on the gender inequity 
outlined in the AAUW report would indicate that there is a good 
case for asserting that female interns could benefit greatly. 
Yet, such an assertion must be borne with certain considerations 
in mind. 


Qualifying Factors 


If we assume, however, that role modeling and mentoring 
do take place, we must be aware that women, just like men, will 
vary in their mentoring capabilities. Just because the intern 
supervisor is a woman, does not necessarily mean she will be a 
superb role model and mentor for the female intern. Indeed, in 
the study of educational administrators mentioned earlier, there 
were illustrations of females in leadership positions who 
decidedly did not offer encouragement and support. In such a 


24 ibid., pp. 62-63. This was a longitudinal study, based 
upon questionnaires and interviews of 142 women “across the 
nation who actively sought at least a principalship in the public 
school system." As the author states, the women did not comprise 
a representative cross section of female administrative aspirants 
throughout the nation, so any conclusions must not be attributed 
to a “composite or 'typical' portrait of women advancing in the 
field." 


case, the "blow [was] doubly painful.">> The reasons for such 


behavior are varied. Fear of additional competition in a field 
where there were few openings and lack of time and energy, were 
two major explanations. 

Also, there is a dearth of women (including women of 
color) in the top leadership positions in the Washington 
political community, and this has important implications for the 
female Washington intern. In the executive branch, for example, 
women accounted for only 20 percent of President Bush's 


appointments requiring Senate confirmation. Moreover, even 


though the election year of 1992 was proclaimed "The Year of the 
Woman," the increase in the representation of women (including 
both white women and women of color) in the US Congress was 
infinitesimal. In the House of Representatives, this was from 
six to eleven percent and from two to seven percent in the 
Senate. In many respects, the political world is still a man's 
world. Peggy Noonan, in her book on her experience as a 
speechwriter in the Reagan and Bush White House notes the whole 
culture and tone of her place of work was masculine. She "had 
entered a place where men are completely in charge," and who 
evaluate each other in terms of "college/Ivy League/sports.">° 


She also observed that the "art of this house is a masculine art, 


ehid., Dp. 76. 
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>7Rogelio Garcia, Analyst in American National 
Government, "Women Nominated and Appointed to Full-Time Civilian 
Positions by President George Bush, Congressional Research 
Service Report for Congress, 92-459 GOV. (Washington D.C. May 
18, 1992). 

>8 peggy Noonan, What I saw at the Revolution: A Political 
Life in the Reagan Era," Ballantine Books, New York, 1990, p.58. 
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great ships on the bounding main, and the air is thick with cries 


of men. If paintings made sound we would duck from the din.">° 


In such cases where the aspiring female intern lacks 


female role models and/or mentors she can take full opportunity 


of sympathetic male role models and mentors who encourage female 
intellectual development, independence, and self-esteem. 
(Indeed, it is important to remember that the mentoring role 
specifically addresses the educational deficiencies of their 
earlier education). In the study stated earlier of educational 
administrators, there was a decided lack of women in leadership 
positions, but "many women” in her study, found sensitive male 
mentors whose encouragement and guidance were instrumental in 
their career advancement. °? In addition, as women returned to 
college for further education, they often found "their male 
professors a source of encouragement and support."©+ 
Also, internship programs can be deliberately crafted 
to compensate for the problem of few available women in 
leadership positions. There are Washington internship programs 
that make a conscious attempt to place women interns in those 


locations where there are women in leadership positions. 


WASHINGTON INTERNSHIP PROGRAMS FOR WOMEN 
IN LEADERSHIP AND MENTORING 
An excellent example is the Public Policy Internship 


Semester program managed by the Public Leadership Education 
Network (PLEN) (a seventeen member consortium of womens‘ colleges 
throughout the nation). This organization was founded in 1978 by 


p. 44. 


pp. 73-75. 


Olinid., p. 74. 
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Francis Tarlton (Sissy) Farenthold who was committed to educating 
women as public leaders. With grant money from the Carnegie 
Foundation, PLEN, consisting of five member colleges, began the 
task of exposing its women students to women leaders in the 
political process. A recent report on the history of PLEN 
states: 


Wells College brought in women who were making a 
difference in the public policy arena at campus 
conferences where they could speak to and interact with 
students. Stephens recruited a woman leader to serve 
as a politican-in-residence who co-taught with a 
faculty member for a semester. Goucher sponsored 
students who worked as interns with women members of 
the Maryland General Assembly. Carlow ran a series of 
continuing education workshops for women running for 
office. Spelman dgyeloped courses on African American 
women in politics. 


It was in 1983, that PLEN successfully experimented 
with a Washington based experiential program for women students. 
The Women And Public Policy Seminar "was the first Washington 
program featuring women leaders as teachers and role models to be 
launched under the PLEN banner. "©? By 1990 PLEN was fully based 
in Washington and it launched its Public Policy Internship 
Program. Since 1990, the program has averaged between five to 
ten students each semester. The internships cover a five-day 
period with a weekly seminar that features women leaders in the 


Washington political community. For example, during the Spring 


semester, one speaker was a legislative assistant from House of 
Representative Lee Hamilton's office, another was the Vice 


President of Independent Sector, a philanthropic organization. 


625.EN 15th Anniversary Report, Washington DC, February 


1993, p. 2. 
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Although some of these organizations will not be 


headed by a woman at least the supervisor is usually a woman. 


When this is not the case -- often when the student independently 


chooses her internship -- PLEN does attempt to compensate for 
this by the general requirement that students interview (for at 
least thirty minutes) a woman in the office or organization where 
she is interning other than her direct supervisor. Not only must 
she take note of the leadership styles and methods "employed in 
the organization," but also explore the "roles that women and 
people of color play in the leadership and decision-making within 
the organization/office."°* Most importantly, the student must 
report "the results of her interview and (her) own observations 
regarding structure, leadership styles, and the roles of women in 
(her) office/organization.°> 
In terms of the benefits of the program, students 

claimed that it afforded them "the opportunity to see how the 
system really works," and the opportunity "to meet real women who 
are making a difference . .. and the chance to make connections 


with women who will help open doors for them. "°° 


For many female 
interns, such contacts represent their first exposure to 
successful women in the practical domain of politics. 

Other provisions for providing role models for women 
students are in the form of public policy seminars, such as the 
fourteen day Women And Public Policy Seminar offered by PLEN in 


the early Spring semester (73 attended the 1993 session) and the 


6 4aweekly Seminar Syllabus," PLEN Internship Semester, 


Women and Public Policy, February 1 - April 30, 1993, PLEN, 
Washington DC 20036. 
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The Washington Center's fourteen-day seminar in women's 
leadership, entitled, "Women As Leaders", offered in late May. 
Course credit is granted by the participating colleges, and this 
is usually either two or three units. Women students enrolled in 
these programs from across the country, and with PLEN, this even 
involved students from non PLEN colleges. With the Washington 
Center Seminar, two students are systematically recruited -- 
through competitive entrance requirements -- from each state and 
the District of Columbia. °’ Understandably, these programs were 
not identical in format. Indeed, PLEN seemed to emphasize the 
role of women leaders in the public policy process whereas the 
Washington Seminar emphasized women's policy issues. 
Nevertheless, they had several features in common -- 
both highlighted the importance of role models by the exposure of 
women students to the rich array of women speakers holding 
leadership positions in the public and private sector in 
Washington DC. In addition, these two programs identified the 
importance of women mentors in that PLEN featured a Mentor Dinner 
in which "40 women successful women working in public policy 
[informally] share[d] information and advice with the 


n 68 


students. The Washington Center required that each student 


"spend a day with a professional mentor" in their "chosen field 


n69 


of study. Last but not least, both programs provided 


workshops on leadership style and strategies in the workforce. 
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The 1993 "Women As Leaders" Seminar was sponsored by 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. Students were only responsible for travel 
and living expenses during the tweleve days. 


LEN Programs Report, PLEN, Washington DC, 1993, p.3. 


i brochure, 9th. Annual "Women As Leaders" Washington 
Seminars, The Washington Center, Washington DC, 1993, p. l. 
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CONCLUSION 

This paper has been a speculative inquiry into the 
impact of female role modeling and mentoring on female Washington 
interns. We have raised far many questions than we have 
answered, but that has been the object of this work. Of 
compelling necessity is the need for hard data to shed more light 
on this question. Initially, before embarking on a more 
sophisticated empirical investigation, a pilot study, could be 
conducted that measures the degree of success of the internship 
through ranking the students’ evaluation of their male and female 
role models and mentors. The success of the internship would be 
subjectively measured, based upon the student's perceived 
satisfaction with her responsibilities and with the kind of 
impact (if any) of those persons within her sphere of activity. 
The findings could then be cross tabulated to ascertain any 
possible relationship between the ranking and gender. 

In sum, we know that female students come to us with 
documented disadvantages from the coeducational system. We also 
know that there is great value in experiential education, and the 
internship in particular, for all students. But the structure of 
the internship and the internship with a woman leader, appears to 
address some very specific needs of the female student. Placing 
young women in a professional environment with other successful 
women will maximize opportunities for gender specific role 
modeling and mentoring based on shared experiences. While much 
more work needs to be done in securing data on gender based 


mentoring, the evidence, at least points to the viability of 


placing young women with women leaders and maximizing their 


opportunities for role modeling and mentoring. 
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A Game-Theoretic Analysis of Elite Cooperation and the 
Prospects for Democratic Consolidation 


by 
Gretchen Casper and Michelle M. Taylor 
ABSTRACT 


In this paper we utilize a spatial model of the regime 
choice game to examine the conditions under which elites and 
the mass public influence the outcome of the transition 
process. The purpose of this model is to capture the primary 
elements of the interaction between elite competitors and the 
mass public and particularly the fluctuating and uncertain 
nature of actor strength (Casper and Taylor 1993). While 
greatly simplifying the regime choice process, this model 
provides insight into how elites are influenced by their need 
for: (1) The cooperation of other elites in order to set up a 
viable governing arrangement. (2) Support from the mass 
public in order to gain the strength they need to obtain a 
regime/rules outcome that is close to their ideal point. In 
this way we can study how the interaction of all the actors 
in the process affects the rules of the political game that 
are agreed upon and the type of regime that is installed. We 
find that elite actors consider the response of mass public 
groups and of their competitor when making regime/rules 
proposals, but only as a means to obtaining their desired 
outcome for the game, and not as an end in itself. 
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A Game-Theoretic Analysis of Elite Cooperation and the 
Prospects for Democratic Consolidation 


by 


Gretchen Casper and Michelle M. Taylor 


Why do some countries succeed in replacing 
authoritarian regime with a democratic one while others 
The dramatic events in Africa, Asia, Eastern Europe, Lati 
America and Southern Europe point out that while there 
several success stories -- such as Spain and Argentina 
there are just as many, if not more instances 
transition process stalling or breaking down --such as 
Haiti, and Angola. This paper researches what causes 
to cooperate to install democracy and how the mass pub 
influence this outcome. 

There are three factors which affect whether or 
country succeeds in democratizing: the length and tl 
of the transition process, and the mass public. Becaus 
transition process is long, there are numerous opportunitie: 


for negotiations between elite actors to break down. 


the nature of the process is characterize 


d 
uncertainty concerning the actors' 
actors cannot act independently, but 
Support to gain their preferred outcome. 

Firstly, the transition process is lengthy. 
three stages: a critical juncture, where the 
weakened and the players in the new regime choic 
revealed; a sorting out period, in which 
learn about their relative strengths and 
most..importantly, if there is a hegemon; and, 
cutting stage, during which the new rules 
negotiated (Casper and Taylor 1993). It is important 


realize that the transition process can break down during any 


1 We would like to thank David Austen-Smith, Maité Brandt-Pearce, 
Elisabeth Gerber, Rebecca Morton, Hans Stockton, Sam Wu and Richard 
Young for helpful comments and advice on this project. 
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of these stages if elites conclude’ that cooperation’ is not 


necessary or in their interests. Thus, failure to democratize 


may be just as likely, if not more likely, than success. 

Secondly, this process is characterized:by fluctuation 
and uncertainty. Elite strength fluctuates throughout the 
transition stages as elites release information concerning 
their preferences while negotiating regime choices and rules. 
This information affects their strength because mass groups 
reevaluate which choice, and therefore which actor, they 
Support. Furthermore, because their strength fluctuates 
throughout the process, elites are uncertain about how strong 
they actually are, as well as how powerful they will be in 
the future. Even if actors correctly perceive their strength 
at one point in the transition process, they do not know how 
powerful they will be later on. 

Finally, although elites determine their preferences on 
their own, whether or not they will gain their preferred 
outcome may depend on the mass public. When elites negotiate, 
they offer proposals as close to their ideal point as 
possible. If either elite actor is a hegemon, then its regime 
choice preference is installed. However, if neither is a 
hegemon, then each elite actor needs to gain mass support for 
its preferences. Furthermore, if neither is a hegemon, then 
both actors must try to ensure that their competitor does not 
gain mass support, thereby becoming the stronger elite and 
having its preference met. Thus, while not an equal actor, 
the mass public has the potential of being a significant 
actor in that it can constrain either elite's behavior by 
affecting their strength. 

We argue that the best way to understand when elites 
will choose to cooperate and why some countries are able to 
democratize is to follow how the elites reached the 
conclusion that democracy is in their best interest (Dahl 
1971; Levine 1978; Winckler 1984; Karl 1986; Riker 1986; 
Levine 1988; Pion-Berlin and Buchanan 1988; McClintock 1989; 
Geddes 1991; Przeworski 1991; Bermeo 1992; Cameron 1992; 


1 
| 
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Collier and Norden 1992; Hoover- and Kowalewski 
Kitschelt 1992; Pion-Berlin 1992; Schugart 1992; 
1992). Thus, we have formed a spatial model which fo 


transition process from the critical juncture 


deal cutting stage.? 


The purpose of this model is to capture 
elements of the interaction between elite 
mass public and particularly the fluctuating an 
nature of actor strength (Casper and Taylor 
while greatly simplifying the regime choice 
model provides insight into how elites are 
their need for: (1) The cooperation of 
to set up a viable governing arrangement. 
the mass public in order to gain the streéen 
obtain a regime/rules outcome that 
point. In this way we can study how the 
the actors in the process affects the rules 
game that are agreed upon and the type 
installed. 

In the next section of this paper, we discuss 
choice model. Subsequently we introduce the 
information case, as well as examples that provide intuition 
about how the need for mass support and elite cooperation 
influences the actions of the elite actors. Then, we presen 
the incomplete information case, as that is a more realistic 
version of the process. Finally, we conclude with 
discussion of what we have learned from this type of analy 
and what insights it provides about the prospects 


consolidation of new democracies. 


The Regime Choice Model 


2 In devising the basic structure of this model we benefited from 
Baron's (1991) work on coalition formation in parliaments, and Gerber's 
(1993) work on legislative behavior with the threat of initiative entry. 
The Deal Cutting Stage of the game also utilizes bargaining -concepts as 
studied by Rubinstein (1982). 
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The regime choice game presented here is a one-shot, 
multi-stage game with incomplete information. The object of 
the game is to select a regime and set of rules of the game 
for the new regime that determine the payoffs for each of the 
elite players. 

The sequence of play and patterns of interaction were 
determined by analysis of the democratization experiences of 
Costa Rica in 1948 and the Philippines in 1986 (Bell 1971; 


Aguilar Bulgarelli 1974; Ameringer 1978; Arillo 1986; Burton 
1986; Overholt 1986; Bonner 1987; Johnson 1987; Nemenzo 1987; 
Villegas 1987; Wurfel 1988; Edelman and Kenan 1989; Rojas 
Bolanhos 1989; Rovira Mas 1989; Schifter 1989; Winson 1989; 
McCoy 1990; Casper 1991 and forthcoming; Wilson 1992).4 We 


based the model on these cases for three reasons, each of 
which enhances the model's generalizability. First, these 
two countries were chosen because they are successful cases 
of elites agreeing to cooperate to introduce democracy after 
a period of non-democratic rule. Second, these cases were 
selected because they are from different geographical regions 
and the transitions occurred at different historical periods 
(Rustow 1970). Finally, they followed different paths to 
democracy (DiPalma 1990, 32). 


Overview of the Game 


3 In studying the process of transition to democracy the payoffs 
received by the mass public sub-groups are not significant. Rather, our 
concern lies with the type of payoffs the competing elites will accept. 
Mass public payoffs are simple to determine, however. A group's payoff 
is the distance between the ideal point of the group and the 
regime/rules proposal that is ultimately accepted by the competing elite 
actors. 

Mass public payoffs may become important, however, during the 
process of democratic consolidation. If an elite actor rode to power on 
a wave of popular support and then does not deliver on his promises t 
the people (or a sub-group of the people), the people may retract their 
Support from the actor. This change in actor strength may cause other 
elites to consider attempting to negotiate new rules for the political 
game that are more to their advantage. Thus, reneging on the people may 
be a reason that some new democratic regimes are not able to 
consolidate. 

For an extensive discussion of the transition process in Costa Rica 
and the Philippines, see Casper and Taylor 1993. 
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The transition process takes place three stage 


in 
critical juncture, sorting out and deal cutting. 


break down at any point. 

Critical juncture. The stage which begins the process 
is the "critical juncture." A critical juncture occurs when 
a crisis (that is either endogenous or exogenous to tl 
system) changes the balance of power in the system and causes 
the old regime/elite actor to no longer have the st 
be a hegemon. The crisis allows new actors 
regime choice decision making arena. The forces 
critical juncture to occur in a country are 
model presented here. Rather this 
determine the beginning point of the process and 
that will take part in the negotiations.§ 

Sorting out. Once the critical juncture 
and the old regime is no longer strong enough 
ideal regime type and rules on the other e] 
it is no longer a hegemon) then the actors 
Stage of the process, which we call “sorting 
Sorting Out Stage the actors discover whether one 
elite competitors has the strength to be a hegemon 
thus install the regime and rules of the game that 
its ideal point. If an actor has the strength 
hegemon then the game ends at that p 

The Sorting Out Stage begins with 
each elite actor in which they pu 


governing path they prefer: democracy, 


S For a longer. discussion of the concept of critical juncture, 
Collier and Collier 1991. 

The crisis that can lead to a critical juncture differ from case 
case, and can also take varying lengths of time to unfold 


Cardoso 1986; Hartiyn and Morley 1986; Kaufman 1986; O'Donnell 
O'Donnell and Schmitter 1986; Przeworski 1986; Stepan 1986; Whit 
1986; Alves 1988; Eckstein 1989; Bratton and Van de Walle 1992; 
L992)... Because countries have diverse historical backgrounds 
general and of crisis leading to a critical juncture in particular), 
find it more systematic to begin our comparative analysis after t 
critical juncture has occurred, so that there is a common starting poin 
for all of the countries. 


> OQ 


= 


ct 


Robinson 1982; Epstein 1984; Valenzuela 1984; Viola and Mainwaring 1985; 
t 


"neutral" (meaning a regime in between democracy and 
authoritarianism, such as a controlled democracy). The 
proposal made by each elite actor at this stage in the game 
is a “diffuse" regime/rules proposal concerning only the type 
of regime the actor wants to set up. It does not include 
details about how the actor intends to make its preference 


come to life. Once the elite actors have made their 


proposals the various groups that make up the mass public 


have a chance to respond to these proposals by giving their 
support to the elite actor whose proposal comes closest to 
their desires. In sum, the purpose of the sorting out stage 
is for the elite actors to determine whether any elite actor 
has the strength to be a hegemon, and to begin to learn 
something about the preferences of their competition and the 
groups that make up the mass public. 

ting. If no actor has the political strength to 
act like a hegemon and impose its will on the other elite 
actors and the mass public, then the regime choice process 
moves into the Deal Cutting Stage. In this stage the elite 
actors make proposals and counter-proposals sequentially 
concerning the specifics of the regime to be set up and the 
rules of the game that will determine the distribution of the 
political spoils under the new system. Each time an elite 
actor makes a proposal the mass public groups have an 
opportunity to respond by demonstrating their support for 
that actor and its proposal or instead supporting another 
elite actor. 

The Deal Cutting Stage continues in this fashion until 
one of the following occurs: (1) An elite actor gains enough 
strength to be a hegemon and impose its will on the other 
players of the game. (2) An elite actor defects from the 
negotiations and the regime choice game begins again. (3) The 
elite actors arrive at a mutually acceptable regime/rules 
proposal. This third possibility means that all elite actors 
conclude that the last proposal made is the best deal they 


can cut for themselves, given their current relative 


strengths and the prospect that continuina 
weaken them further. If this occurs, the elite 


making counter-proposals, and elite cooperation results. 
(insert Figure 1 about here) 


Actors 
We model the transition process 
with five actors. Two of the actors 
E;, {1,2} which are really coalitions, 
rules of the game for the new regime.’ The eli 
referred to as "Elite Actor A" and “Elite Actor B." 
the elite actors as unitary because we define 
actor" as a coalition of individuals 
same preferences over the regime 
three actors are groups that coll 
public, Gi, {1,2,3}.* Because 
realistically be assumed to be 
into sub-groups, which can then 
Support from these groups gives the elite act 
the bargaining process which enables them 
outcome to the game that is close to t 


Bach elite actor, E;, has an 


one-dimensional regime/rules space 


7 In the regime choice games of some c 


ountries there may be more 
two elite actors in competition to contr 


ol the new regime, and thus 
{1,2,...N} with N 2 2 is the more general form of the game. 

8 Individuals' preferences over the regime outcome set are fixed and 
thus we can treat the elite actors, which are coalitions of these 
individuals, as unitary actors because they all have the same 
preferences on that “issue dimension." However, over time, for example 
during the consolidation of democracy, coalitions (and hence “elite 
actors") can break apart as different issue dimensions become salient 
and the members of the coalition no longer have the same preferences. 

In reality the mass public can be disaggregated into more than three 
subgroups, and thus Gj, {1,2,...N} with N 2 2 is the more general form 
of the game. 

10 Though in reality participants in the transition process are 
concerned with many issues or dimensions, in the interest of simplicity 
and because this is a new model we limit our analysis to a one- 
dimensional issue space. Another reason for limiting our analysis to 
one dimension is that the content and number of issues that are salient 
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Sorting Out Stage 


# Ali these nodes continue on into the Deal Cutting Stage. 
When the mass public does not support either elite actor 
a random draw determines which elite actor moves first 
in the Deal Cutting Stage. 
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Figure ] 
ame - Abridged Extensive Form 


Support 


Support 


Deal Cutting Stage 


++ The elite actor that moved first in the Deal Cutting Stage 
now has the option to move again. The game continues in thi 
fashion until one elite actor accepts the proposal made by 
its competitor. 


+4 
Yes * 
Ea PROP, 
Pay C 
0 
A No PROPp * 
Ep 
PROP,” 0 
++ 
1 Yes 
Pay Cc 
PROP;* 
0 
+4 
Ep Yes PROP,* 
ay 
No PROP * 
Ea 
PROP, * 0 
1 Yes 
ay C 
No PROP, 


ideal point represents the regime/rules they would set 
the actor were a hegemon. e; is drawn from the 
knowledge distribution E. Each mass public sub- 
also has an ideal point, gi, on the regime/rules 
gi; is drawn from the probability distribution 
private information, while G is common knowledge. 
all players have linear, symmetric, and single-peaked 
functions. 

One source of uncertainty 
reason there is fluctuation and cl 
strength, is that the elite actors do 
of the ideal points of the mass public 
actor strength is a function of mass public 
of this, we endow both 
though not certain knowledge, 
mass public groups.!''! Based on 


make probabilistic predictions about 


group will respond to their proposals. 


Elite actor strength 
Elite actors derive poli 
of mass public sub-groups. 
constantly reacti 
actors, which 
throughout 
important 
because it is an 
it to obtain an 
ideal point than 


elite actors take into considerati 


in the transition process will differ from case to 

general model it would be difficult to decide how 

include and whether all should be weighted equally. 

11 what this means is that there is uncertainty about 
t 


public sub-group's ideal point is located, bu 
uncertainty. Neither elite actor has different or “better" 
about where the mass public groups ideal points are. 
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proposal on their mass public support when choosing what 
regime/rules proposal to make. 

The changing nature of elite actor strength is the 
second source of uncertainty in the game. An elite actor's 
strength, H, at any node of the game is the sum of the 
support decisions of each mass public sub-group, [0,1,2,3]. 

A third source of uncertainty exists in the Deal Cutting 
Stage. During Deal Cutting, when an elite actor makes a 
proposal it does not know whether its competitor will make a 
counter-proposal.'@ Thus, it must estimate the utility it 
would gain from a proposal if it. were adopted, while taking 
into account the possibility that the proposal may induce the 
elite actor's opponent to make a counter-proposal the people 
prefer and that thus causes the first actor to lose strength. 
This. uncertainty is incorporated through the "cost" an elite 


actor incurs by making a counter-proposal. 


The Complete Information Case 

To provide intuition, we first describe the equilibrium 
of the game when all plé ; com ; information, 
meaning that the ideal 
mass public sub-groups are known to k 
terms of the choice problem faced by the competing elites, 
the results of the complete information game are 
qualitatively similar to the results of the game under 
incomplete information. In both cases each elite actor makes 
its proposals based on the utility it expects to receive, 
given its beliefs about what its competitor and the mass 
public will do in response. Whether the existence of an 
elite competitor and the need for mass public support forces 


one elite to consider the preferences he other elite 


actor and che on public depends on the relative 


12 one of the challenges of playing the regime choice game is that there 
are no pre-set rules that decree when the game will end. The game only 
ends when one elite actor concludes that it cannot make a counter 
proposal that the people will support and that will increase its 
. 


= 


positions of (or beliefs about) player ideal 
and the cost, C, of continuing the game. 

We solve the game using backwards induction beginning 
with the Deal Cutting Stage. This stage is made up of 
sequential moves. The elite actors make regime/ru 
proposals and counter-proposals on the regime 
[0,1]. The mass public sub-groups respond to 
by assessing which one best represents their interest: 
then supporting the elite actor that made the proposal. 
Moves in the Deal Cutting stage take place 
order: one elite actor makes a proposal," 
mass public groups each of which assesses 
proposal best represents its interests and 
Support accordingly. hen the other elite 
opportunity to make a counter-proposal. 


away their sup from an elite a 


proposal is made the mass public g 


Cor. 
actor can move j the mass public 
so on until a 


chooses to ac ther than make a 


13 we assume the role of the mass public is similar 
conceptualizes it in his theory of revoluti 
rather like how much ammunition each act 
matter which mass group(s) move at any point 
move (e.g., the magnitude of their support for 
is which elite actor a groups gives its support to 
chooses not to give its support to anybody. The game 
scale, and mass public groups can jump from one side to 
changing the balance of power between the elite actors. 

We assume the elite actor that makes the first 
Cutting Stage is the actor that had the greatest ~ rer 
the Sorting Out Stage If the two actors are tied at the 
Out then a random drawing determines which actor makes 
Cutting move. 
1S In reality each mass public sub-group will not necessarily respond to 
every proposal by the elite actors. One reason for inaction is that the 
proposal may not affect the group's utility. Also, due to the generally 
"fuzzy" nature of elite proposals in the regime choice process, 
likely that mass public groups will not go to the trouble to respond 
one elite actor's proposal appears to be only marginally better for 
group than the proposal made by the other elite actor. Because in 
cases of regime choice negotiations specific details about how a ai 
would actually be implemented, whether it would be implemen 
faithfully and would be a success are not known, it is likely that 
public sub-groups will not be willing to pay the cost of acting when 


on 
or 
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First consider the choice problem of the mass public 
sub-groups. In their determination of which elite actor to 
support we assume the mass public groups behave sincerely 
rather than strategically.'§ 

Since we assume that the mass publi S can observe 
without error the proposals, PROPag and R made by the 
elite actors, and also that each knows its own ideal point, 
gi, each mass public sub-group's choice problem, during both 
the Sorting Out and Deal Cutting Stages of the game, is 
Straightforward. Due to the assumption of sincere behavior, 

each group gives its support to the elite actor whose most 
recent proposal is clioser in absolute value to the group's 
ideal point. I a mass-public sub-group finds the two 
proposals to be equal the group does not give its support to 


either elite - it remains neutral. 


Mass public sub-group's utility function - Deal Cutting and 
Sorting Out Stages 


re PROPgp is the most recent 


PROPa is the most recent cavananaet 


proposals are vi y identical for them. However, the model 
presented here does include this level of detail, and mass public 
groups do not incur a cost for entering. 

'S In future work it would be interesting to relax this assumption to 
investigate whether under the conditions : during regime 
transition there is a significant difference it “ utcome of the game 
if mass public groups behave strategically or erely However, for 
now we focus on the simplest version of the game res the assumption of 
incere behavior on the part of the mass public groups. This assumption 
S a reasonable starting point for a game theoretic study of 
democratization aoa the uncertainty all actors face conce erning when 
the game will end. trategic behavior involves making concessions (or 
calculated moves) at one time for which the benefits will be reaped at a 
later play in the game. However, in the regime choice game actors do 
not know ahead of time when the bargaining will come to an end and the 
new regime will be installed. Thus, th 2 9 a theoretical 
justification for assuming that the mass pi ic rou do not act 
strategically. 
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PROPg; 1s the most recent proposal made by either 
when they are equidistant from the mass publi 
point. z and y represent the sub-group's 


choice which is explained below. 


Mass public sub-group's support choice - Deal Cutting and 
Sorting Out Stages 


z= 0 if - PROPa.| 


| 
the group gives its 
the group gives its 
if - PROPa.| = ig; 
the group remains neut 


for the 


as close 


as 
had the most 


makes the first 
attempts to not l 
its opponent from 
counter-proposal. 
made the people 
cause the relative 
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will thus force its competitor to concede). If such an 
advantageous proposal does not exist, the second actor will 
"leave well enough alone" and will not make a counter- 
proposal. “Leaving well enough alone" means that the second 
elite actor accepts the proposal made by its competitor and 


the game ends. 


Elite Actor entry decisions during the Deal Cutting Stage 

An elite actor will make a counter-proposal in the Deal 
Cutting Stage of the game if the increase in utility it would 
get from doing so more than compensates for the cost.1”7 There 
are three components to the cost, C, of making a counter- 


proposal: 


(Hay, 


= (Hp, 


The first component is the strength the actor would lose if 
the people prefer the previous proposal of its opponent to 
its new proposal. The second cost component is the strength 


the actor would ] if its proposal causes its opponent to 


make a counter-pri sal that the people prefer to its 


proposal. 'D' i discount factor, which we assume to be a 
constant.'8 In the complete information case the first and 
second components are each 0 because, as stated above, the 
actor can anticipate popular response to any combination of 
proposals and thus would not make a proposal that would incur 
such costs. 
In sun, Li or will choose to 
entry and make counter-proposal if: 


i 


Entry decision for Elite Actor A: 


17 the elite actor that makes the first Deal Cutting move does not incur 


a cost for doing so. 
18 tn actual cases of regime negotiation and transition D may not be a 
constant. Instead it may vary in some linear or non-linear fashion over 


time, or case to case. 
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COUNTa = 1 if (lea - PROPa,! - Ca) 
COUNTa = 0 otherwise 

Entry decision for Elite Actor B: 
COUNT, 
COUNT, 


Elite Actor B's expected utility - Deal Cutting Stage 
UBpe = {[ (leg - PROPp,! - C 
Cp) * (1-z) * (l1-y)] COUNT, - (lep 


* 


1) 1) 
Hs, 


An elite 
distance between 
the 
proposal. 

If there is 
second elite actor 
(spatial location) 


following term: 


Elite Actor B's regime/rules proposal - Deal Cutting Stage 


arg M&Xpropp*. e€[0,1] = (les - PROPs.! - Cg) 
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represents the need to prevent the competitor from gaining 


expected utility from making a counter-proposal. 


Elite Actor A's expected utility - Deal Cutting Stage 

Vane = {{ (lea PROPa, | Ca) * (1-z) * 
PROPp(n-1)! - Ca) * * (1-y)] * COUNTa - (leq PROPB(y- 
1) COUNTg)} - (1 * Ey, [7] 


Ha, = f(gi, PROPa,) = [8] 


Elite Actor A's regime/rules proposal - Cutting Stage 
arg = —(Pa - PROPa,| - Ca) [9] 


subject the constraints that: 
2 Ha(n-1) 
not greater than HB (n-1) 


Under complete information, each elite actor an 
anticipate z for any combination of elite actor proposals. 
Therefore, the elite actor that makes the first proposal in 
the Deal Cutting Stage offers a proposal PROP” that provides 
it with the highest utility, while keeping its competitor 
from benefiting by making a counter-proposal. Thus, complete 
information causes the Deal Cutting Stage t ontain only one 


move, the proposal of the strongest actor 


Sorting Out Stage. The other elite actor accepts this 


proposal because there is no alternate proposal it could make 
which would increase its utility and be accepted by the 


people. 


Elite actor moves - Sorting Out Stage 
In the Sorting Out Stage both elite actors move 
Simultaneously by making a regime/rules proposal that is a 


point on [0,1] called PROPa,, and PROPg,,. Each chooses its 


proposal to maximize its ex ante expected utility. Once 


PROP8 (n+1) 
< 
) 
PROP*a,, 
(len - 
f the 
end of 
at the 
i 
15 - 


they can each be observed by all players 
the elite actors move, then each mass public 
by choosing which elite actor to support, as 


in Equation 1.19 


Elite Actor A's expected utility - Sorting Out Stage 


Vaso =- @ {(lea - ) ~ thea PF 


SD 


Elite Actor B's expected utility - Sorting Out Stage 


= a PROPs,,! * (| ep PROP 


osal PROP” 


Elite Actor A‘s regime/rules proposal - Sorting Out 
arg MaXpprop™ 


j MD . 
Ago€ [0,1] PROPas, ) 


= ~ 


Elite Actor B's regime/rules proposal - Sorting Out 


arg MaXprop p..e€[0,1] = ~ - PROPg,,!) 


Bso 
- (1 - @ ) 


19 Throughout 
Simultaneously. 


PROPa,, and PROPp,, are made they are common knowledge because 
oY 
the game. After 
described above 
Z * ( 4 Y/ 3 (1 
ASS) (from i=l to m)‘- 
| 
= fla:, PROPs ¥ 2} 
HBso PROP “(from i=l to m) “so 
No entry decision, or cost of entering, 1S involved in 
the Sorting Out Stage of the game, because an actor that does 
not make a proposal iS Moe an ELLEE ACCOL. inus, at 
Stage of the game, the “cost" 1S a cost c not entering, 
rather than of entering. Each elite actor selects that 
props which maximizes the following term: 
Stage 
P| the game the mass public Sub-groups all move 
16 


Examples 


The following examples help to illustrate what can be 
h 


learned from studying the transition process in this fashion. 
Through examination of representative examples we can offer 
generalizations about the circumstances under which the mass 
public or the elite competitor can influence the outcome of 
the game. When they have influence depends on both tl! 
relative positions of all actors' ideal points 
of entry. 
Con 
outcome of the game. The need for popular support, or to 
prevent one's competitor from increasing its support, 
influences th re /rules proposals made by the elite 
actors, |! : [1 circumstances. In essence, what we 
are asking is, when do the people matter, and to what extent? 
To answer this question two types of configurations of actor 
erences need to be examined: 1 where the 
lic sub-group's ideal point is located between 
(2) The 


en 


3: Preference Configuration with 
Actor in the Middle. 


- ail. ca 
designed to be rep 
of preferences. 


s depicted in the figures for this section were 


se 
resentative of a type, and not a specific distribution 


case where the ideal point of one of the elite actors 
+h F tha 2) 20 
0 Ca 93 ep 
Figure 2: Preference Configuration with Median Mass 
Public Sub-Group in the Middle. 
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With preference configurations that 
mass public sub-group in the middle (for exampl 
2), the need for mass support does limi 
proposals that one elite actor can make 
(see Table 1). When such a preference configurati 
the best “deal" either elite actor can get is 
than this 


that 


lways resolves 


Game Outcomes 
Sub-Group is in the 


Ca 


make if it were to move 


group's ideal 

the elite competitors, 
outcome of the game. 
the elite actor whose 


21 In the complete information case th 
the Deal Cutting Stage is able to 

constraints. Thus, the second elite 
utility from making a counter-proposal 
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Aint han 
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MMMM elite actor can get its ideal point as the outcome f 
the game. In the complete information case, however, this is 
On | DOS ib] 7f£ that actor makes the firet move tm €#hoa Na ] 
ONLY i Chiat actor maxes tne move 
Cutting Stage because with complete information the game 
oe itself with the first Deai Cutting proposal.¢ 
apie 
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Vu 
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gets its ideal point as the outcome of the game. This occurs 
since that point is also the best outcome its opponent can 
obtain. If, as in Figure 3, Elite A were to make a Deal 
Cutting proposal closer to its ideal point than .4, the 


majority of the mass public groups. would prefer Elite B's 


ideal point (and Sorting Out proposal), and thus B's proposal 
tn 


would prevail. In this case the location of the mass public 
groups influences the actions of Elite A, but not the actions 
of Elite B, or the outcome of the game. 

Thus, we learn that under some circumstances the people 
(or mass public actors) do influence the behavior of the 
elite actors. Even the median mass public sub-group does 
not, however, always get its ideal point as the outcome of 
the game. From a "formal" point of view the reason for this 
is that elite actors incur a cost for prolonging the game, 
and this cost disposes the actor to accept an outcome that is 
less close to its ideal point than would be possible if it 
counter-proposed the median mass public's ideal point. Since 
the increased benefit the elite actor would get from that 
outcome is more than outweighed by the cost, the actor does 
not make the counter-proposal. From the point of view of our 
theory of the transition process, this finding also 
sense. The people are means in the process that 
elite actors o} in their Ss, but gaining 
support is not an end in itself for the elite actors. fThe 
only “end" with which they are concerned is the outcome of 
the game and the distance between it and their ideal point. 
outcome of the game. It is the combination of needing mass 
Support and the cooperation of your competitor to establish a 
regime (when © actor is a hegemon) that enables 
preferences of th ( the actions of the 
other elite actor. 1is is best illustrated when the ideal 
point of the median mass public sub-group is between the 


ideal points of the elite actors, closer to one elite 


actor than the other, and when the 


example Figure 4). 
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rear) Se further fram 
Me point than .5*C. The best A can do is to propose a 
ate @ aGistance just Ssiigntly Less than en rrom Gm- 
In the case of Figure 4, the best Deal Cutting proposal A can 
make is .61, when if the (gm + .5*C) interval were the only 
Me SS which would be closer to its 
1G@ai OF DOTH ELIte aCtors are equally 
point or tne median maSs public Sub-grour 
neither has extraordinary influence over 
| che ocner, even wnen costs are nign. Botn 
mut want to avoid making a proposal that their 
Mu benefit from countering because of the 
ZU 


potential loss in strength the counter-proposal may cause 


them to incur. In that sense one elite actor's ideal point 
always influences the proposals the other makes. However, 
under conditions like those depicted in Figure 5 neither 
elite actor has more influence over the other's actions. 
Thus, once again, we find that under some circumstances 
the need to obtain the cooperation or at least acquiescence 
of one's competitor influences the actions of an elite actor. 
From a "formal" perspective this finding is asonable. It 
makes sense that an elite actor whose ideal int is close to 
the ideal point of the median mass public sub-group enjoys an 
advantage in gaining the strength necessary to obtain a 
desirable outcome of the game. This finding is also in line 
with our theory. Like the people, the "other" elite actor, 
for example Elite A, is a means of obtaining Elite B's 
desired end to the game, but its cooperation is not an end in 
itself. If B is a hegemon it can impose its ideal poin 
without regard to the desires of actor A. However, 
lacks hegemonic strength, then it must make a proposal 
it is in A's interest to accept, or the game will 
If the game continues the possibility exists that B will lose 
strength in future moves, and A may gain strength and 
possibly even become a hegemon. Thus, j the interest of 
ending the game quickly to avoid the threat of possibly 
losing strength, elite actors take into account one another's 
ideal points when making proposals. And, when 
actor is closer than the other to the ideal point of the 
median mass public sub-group, it has extra influence over the 
proposals its opponent can make that will be successful. 
But, if they are equidistant, then neither has more influence 


over the other. 


The Incomplete Information Case 
In the incomplete information case elite actors do not 
know how the proposal they might make will affect their 


Strength. This uncertainty is caused by the actors' 


| 

| 

lack of | 


nowledge about the ideal points of the 


k 
groups and of their elite opponent. 


When elite actors do not know the 
participants in the game they cannot 
whether the mass public sub-groups will 
combination of proposals, nor 
popular response to 
counter-proposal. uncertainty 
elite actors to end the Sorting Out Stage with 
than equal political strength. When an elite 
uncertain about the mass public 
ante expected utility calculatio 
proposal that the mass 
proposal of its competit us allowing 
gain strength. [r um, in the incomplete 
actor's ex ante expected utility may diff 
utility. 

We capture this uncertainty about 
the mass public sub-groups by giving the elite 
beliefs, though not certain knowledge, about the 
of the mass public oups.2¢ With these 
information about 
deviations away from their ideal points are 
utility), the elite actors make probabilis 
about how each group will react to their 

Uncertainty in the incomplete 
comes from one elite actor not knowing 
their competitor. his un -ainty may cause one 
to make a proposal ill compel lieir opponent 
the game by making 
Stage. Only under co 
actor who moves first 


proposal that allows 


22 what this means is that there is uncertainty about 
points of the mass public groups are located, 
uncertainty. Neither elite actor has different 

about each mass public group's ideal point. 
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counter-proposal. As with the mass public sub-groups, we 
capture this uncertainty by endowing each elite actor with 
beliefs about the ideal point of their opponent. Based on 
these beliefs each elite actor can make probabilistic 
predictions about how its proposals will cause their opponent 
to react (i.e., by making a counter-proposal, 
cooperating). 

Ib a=) . As in the complete information 
case, each mass public sub-group chooses which elite actor to 
support based on whose proposal is closest to its ideal 
point. Since each group knows its ideal point and the 
content of elite actor proposals is common knowledge, mass 
public support decisions are made in the same fashion here as 
in the complete information case. 

Deal Cutting Stage. The decisions of the elite actors, 

are greatly complicated by incomplete 

information. They must base their decisions on their beliefs 

about the mass public sub-groups' ideal points, Gj, and on 

ir beliefs out the ideal point of their opponent, Ej. 

Each elite actor can assign a probability that a mass 

public sub-group will prefer any proposal it makes to the 

proposal made by its competitor as 8s; - f Ug, dGi. With 
probability s; mass public sub-group ‘i' is expected 

prefer elite actor B's proposal, and with probability (1 - 


S;) the group is expected to prefer elite actor S proposal. 


A! 
Since s; is expressed as a probability, each elite actor must 


account for the possibility that its proposal may not win 
mass public support in its expected utility calculation. 
Because we assume that the elite actors share common beliefs 
about the ideal points of the mass public sub-groups, they 
both assign the same probability to a group's behavior for 
any. combination of proposals. This makes it easier for one 
elite actor to anticipate its competitor's 
Uncertainty about the ideal point of its competitor, 

means that an elite actor must estimate whether any proposal 


it might make will induce its opponent to make a counter- 
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proposal, and what that counter-proposal might 


uncertainty is incorporated through the cost func 


Elite Actor entry decisions - Deal Cutting Stage 
As in the complete information case, 

incur a cost for continuing the Deal 

because of the lack of information 

the mass public sub-groups 

possible to predict these c 

incomplete information 


continuing the Deal 
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COUNTa = 1 if (lea - PROPa,| - Ca)*(1-8)n + (lea - PROPB,p-3) | 


- Ca)*8n < (lea - 
COUNTa = 0 otherwise 
Entry decision for Elite Actor B: 
1 if {jeg - PROPp,| - Ca) + - PROPa,,.1) 
)*(1-8)n < (leg - PROPa,,_4) 1) 


0 otherwise 


If an elite actor believes that such a proposa: 
selects the proposal, PROP”, that 
ante expected utility. 


Elite Actor B's regime/rules proposal - Deal Cutting Stage 
arg M&Xpropp*,.e(0,1] ~ - PROPp,| - Cp) *s 


Cy) 


subject to the constraint that: 


Elite Actor A's regime/rules proposal - Deal Cutting Stage 
arg MAaXproPa*pce [0,1] ~ (lea ~ PROPa,! - Ca) * (1-8) 


Ca) *s 


arg MaXpropa_.¢ 


aig. 


Where PROP, = JUgdPROP represents 


about the nature B's proposal. 


COUNTS = 
exists, 
LES 6x 
(feg - (1-8) [18) 
> 
He, 2 Hp (n-1) 
Ha, not greater than Ha (7-1) 
- (Cle, - - [19] 
n-1) 
Subject to the constraint that: 
4 
Ha, = Ha (n-1) 
Hp, not greater than HB (n-1) 
Elite Actor A's proposal - Sorting Out Stage 
(en - PROPa,,!)*(1 - (lea - | 
Actor A's beliefs | 
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Elite Actor B's proposal - Sorting Out Stage 
arg MaXpropp.¢ [0,1] - PROPg.,1) *8s0 


Where PROP, = fU,aPt represents B's beliefs 


nature of A's 


Summary and Conclusions 

In this paper we have examined how elites 
public influence the outcome of the transition 
regime choice game is a lengthy process 
fluctuation and uncertainty about actor 
the process can break down at an\ 
interest of elite actors to end the 
they can only 
competitor will 
which it is in 
study shows that 
a hegemon must 
its opponent and 

One finding 
in a vacuum, 
into consideration the 
Specifically, the me 
point is 
actors, the 
the elite 
opponent wi 
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(determined 
ideal point. 

The second general fin 
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consideration of another. actor's: preferences is caused: by 
that actor's cooperation being a means to a desired end. In 
particular, since making a proposal that is not acceptable to 
your opponent makes the game continue, which may cause the 
first actor to lose strength, it is in.the first elite 
actor's interest to make a proposal that its opponent will 
accept. Thus, the preferences of one elite actor influence 
the actions of the other elite actor. 

A summary finding of this study is that the outcome of 
the game is a function of the relative positions of all the 
actors. As such, elite actors must deal with each other and 
with the people, as means to achieving the end of installing 


a new regime that is near their most preferred outcome. This 


conclusion leads us to speculate about the prospects for the 


consolidation the new democracy, if a democratic regime is 
the outcome of the game. After the new regime is installed 
the elite act must continue to recognize each other's 


preferences in order to deal effectively with 
(i.e., in order to make proposals that their 
accept). The character of that future negoti 
be influenced by the mass public in 
mass public influenced the outcome 
Therefore, gener iz] from our 
interdepender during the transition process, we expect 
the successful consolidation of democracy depends 
continued recognition of the need for interaction and 
accommodation among all actors that takes into account future 


fluctuation and change in elite actor strength. 
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"Reunification, even with the best intentions, will push us into isolation. And when 
Germany feels isolated, we know what the reaction is: panic." 


---Guenter Grass, 19891 


"The question of who should belong to the Volk is challenging national self 
understanding...since unification of Germany, the country has suffered from a deep 
identity crisis."' 


Der Spiegel Magazine, 19932 


The excerpt from the German newsmagazine, Der Spiegel, raises three issues that 
drive the theoretical model of this investigation into the inter- and intragovernmental 
relations associated with the Federal Republic of Germany's (FRG) immigration policy. 
The first issue involves the definition of national identity. How does one think about it? 
What are its features and dynamics? How is it defined? The second issue points to the 
nature of an identity crisis itself. What are its characteristics and features? How does it 
occur? And finally, the third issue raised by the Spiegel quote, is the impact of a national 
identity crisis on the policy system, or more specifically on the inter and 
intragovernmental relations within the policy system. How would a national identity 
crisis, for instance, be reflected in the negotiation and communication processes that 
underlie the policy system? Is a national identity crisis relevant in explaining 
relationships and conflicts between and among levels of government within a particular 
policy area? The aim of this paper is thus to present a model that links national identity 
and, in particular, crises in national identity to the policy system. 

The current literature that attempts to link national identity directly to the policy 
system is relatively underdeveloped. While identity is generally acknowledged as 
important to the policy system, it is often treated as a black box by policy and 
organizational theory writers. In his work on political culture and public administration, 
Guy Peters (1989) for instance, argues that identity effects the policy system via political 
culture, i.e., through the establishment of a person or group's values and norms 
concerning politics and government (p.39). The relationship of identity to the policy 
system is more or less left to the imagination and is largely presented as a given that 
occurs following childhood: "just as a child learns the prevailing norms concerning 


Grass (1990, p.19) 
2Der Spiegel "Ein einig Volk von Blutsbrudern” 11/1993, p.50-71 (author's translation). 
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economic behavior...he or she also learns how to understand and evaluate politics and 
government" (Ibid.). Arthur Benz (1987), in his work on explaining changes in 
intergovernmental relations, notes that power and resource structures and interaction 
structures work together to form what he calls an organizational paradigm that regulates 
and legitimizes the processes of interaction among policy members. Rather than consider 
identity directly, however, Benz suggests that attitudes, action strategies, interests and 
goals of the actor form the interaction structures (p. 130). Identity is thus assumed in the 
assessment of attitudes, actions, interests, etc., but never addressed. In a similar argument, 
Fritz Scharpf's (1991) work on intergovernmental relations argues that what he terms "our 
weidentity" forms the basis of our interests (p.57). However, Scharpf leaves the 
we-identity more or less unexamined and concentrates instead on interests and structures 
that influence the formation of collective identities that he defines as, "individuals who 
share a common identity or collective utility function" (Ibid.). I also suggest that much of 
the rational choice theory literature also takes identity as a given, preferring to 
concentrate instead on defining the interests of the individual or groups. 

So long as national identities remain stable or continuous, leaving identity 
unexamined makes relatively good sense. Identity is a spongelike and complex 
explanatory variable that is as difficult to pin down as it is to tie to any one action or 
orientation. For policy makers, concerned with designing and implementing public 
policies, taking up the issue of national identity, while it may be important, is both 
unrealistic and problematic.3 

What happens, however, to the policy system when national identities, despite 
their general stable nature, become unstable? Habermas (1974) suggests that such a 
destibilization occurs when reality contradicts "expectational structures" 
(Erwartungsstrukturen). He notes as examples sudden losses in social membership, 
unemployment, war and emigration (p.1). In her study of East and West German national 
identities, Bettina Westle (1993) argues that such a destibilization of identity occurred for 
East Germans as a result of unification: 


[F]rom an East German point of view, [unification] could be 
conceived as a complete dissolution of the previously existing 
political community and an integration of its members into 
another political community. Moreover, this dissolution of a 
political community coincides with an almost complete 
change of the regime and political authorities for the East 
German population. Therefore the question of a loss or 


3Empirical Studies that attempt to "get at” identity often find themselves either using too inclusive a definition of 
identity (that signifies very little); or identity variables that resemble a character study measuring attitudes toward 
particular objects like the government, the economy, political parties, etc. (Wuthe 1987). The problem with both 
Strategies is that while they sometimes provide information about an individual's identification with a particular 
object or collective group, the studies say little about the actual understanding of the collective group or object. 
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transformation of identity is posed much more strongly for the 
East Germans than for the West Germans (p. 275). 


Such a destablization of identity again prompts this specific inquiry into the inter- and 
intragovernmental relations in FRG and my overall study of the impact of immigration on 
several small communities in the FRG. 

Focusing on how country identifies and relates to its non-members, i.e., aliens or 
immigrants, provides an empirical means to assess concepts such as national identity and 
national crisis. Benedict Anderson (1991) argues that nations are imagined limited 
communities: "limited because even the largest of them...has finite, if elastic, boundaries, 
beyond which lie other nations" (p.7 see also Habermas (1974) and Elwert (1989)). John 
Armstrong (1982) writes that groups like nations "tend to define themselves not by 
reference to their own characteristics but by exclusion...by comparison to ‘strangers’ (p. 
5). And in his study of the German Volk und Nation, Kaschuba (1993) argues that the 
"construction of the alien" is a process central to European nation building. It is the 
"active bordering off in order to keep the contours of one's own nation intact" (p. 62, 
author's translation). Thus, the development of national identity -- defined loosely here 
as individual or collective perceptions of the nation (the concept is developed further in 
the following theoretical section) -- is reflected largely in how a country and its citizens 
relate to and define non-members. I argue it is therefore possible to evaluate the 
development of national identity (and identity crises) by focusing on policies and 
attitudes towards non-members. The empirical portions of this paper (and my overall field 
work in Germany this year) are thus grounded in the idea that one can identify national 
identity and identity crises by evaluating changes in how a state and its citizens define 
and relate to non-members. 

Section I presents the theoretical development of the three questions including a 
clearer definition of the core concepts of this analysis: nation, national identity and 
national identity crisis. Following the theoretical model, I begin to consider the 
theoretical model in concrete historical terms by considering first (Section II) the historic 
development of national identity for both East and West Germany, and then analyzing the 
sudden shift that occured during the late 1980s and early 1990s (Section III). In the final 
section I return to the theoretical model to speculate what one would expect to find at the 
individual and policy levels, assuming that a national identiy crisis occured. I present data 
gathered through a survey taken in Marburg and from interviews that provide some 
preliminary support for the speculations. I emphasize that the evidence presented is only 
a first cut at the data and is used here more to enhance the discussion section than to 
support conclusions about the link between idenity and the policy system. 


Methodology 
The following is the result of an exploratory research trip to the Federal Republic 
this year and reflects the first round of observations and interpretations. Because of time 


and space constraints, the paper develops primarily a theoretical argument, and only 
highlights the empirical support. The analysis is thus by no means complete and should 
be viewed more as working paper or thought piece than as a presentation of firm 
conclusions. With the comments from the panel I hope to develop this study further into a 
dissertation. 

During my trip I concentrated my research in three areas: 1) a general historical 
perspective on immigration; 2) the formal rules and boundaries that govern the 
administrative processes involved in the asylum process; and, 3) how immigration has 
impacted local communities, as well as, how localities as political actors influenced 
immigration policy. The data for the analysis was collected from three sources: 
interviews with local leaders and people associated with various aspects of the 
immigration process; periodical and academic literature; and a survey of 200 local 
residents of the city of Marburg last December on issues pertaining to foreigners and 
immigration. 


I. Theoretical Background 

Before thinking about national identity empirically in the case of the 
intergovernmental relations associated with Germany's immigration policy it is important 
to first be clear on what the terms national identity, nation and national identity crisis are. 
The introduction briefly notes why it might be important to consider the concepts for the 


policy process; the following attempts to define each more clearly. With a clearer 
understanding of the core concepts I then ask the questions: 1. What role does the 
national identity of policy actors play within a policy system?; 2. What would a crisis 
over national identity among policy actors look like?; and 3. Assuming such a crisis 
occurs, what would be its impact on the policy system? 


National Identity 

Building upon George H. Mead's analysis of the concept of identity, national 
identity describes that portion of a person's identity that develops out of a symbolic 
interaction with a collective structure called the Nation. Identity, Mead (1938, 1934) 
notes, is a dialectical process that occurs between the "I" and collective structures that 
include, for instance, university, church, race, or -- in the case of national identity -- the 
Nation. Thus, I am a mixture: part American, part student, as well as part Wisconsin 
Badger. The "me" is largely constituted through the interaction between the individual 
and an external group, and reflects the normative expectations of the collective. By 
contrast, the "I" or what is considered individual identity, remains a creative force: not 
determined externally but rather through a dialectical interaction of the "I" and the "me." 
According to Mead this processes occurs in four stages. First is appropriation: the taking 
in of new experiences or the establishment of some connection with an external group. 
Second is transformation: the developmental process whereby the new experience is 
filtered and interpreted internally based on the biography of the individual: "Individuals 
transform their social appropriations and, so to speak, take over their own development" 


(Mead, 1934, 256). The third phase is publication, the presentation of the personal 
identity to the outside: the new self portrays "innovative" and "idiosyncratic" elements 
(Goffman, 1959; Stone, 1962). The fourth phase, that completes Mead's identity process, 
is the institutionalization or conventionalization of the individual innovation into the 
social order. That is to say, the significant collective identity incorporates an individual's 
idiosyncratic or innovative behavior, institutionalizes it, and is altered in some way by the 
new member. 

Consider membership in a fraternity as an example of Mead's concept. When a 
person joins a fraternity, he is exposed to a set of expectations about how he, as a 
member, is suppose to be or act: appropriation. Depending upon his background and 
previous personality, he may integrate all, some, or none of the experiences into his own 
identity: transformation. The end result of this process or the "new man" is publication. 
Moreover, in the process of integrating a new member into the fold, the fraternity is 
marginally changed by the attitudes and personality of the new person. Identity is thus a 
process that places an actor within (not removed from) her environment: it is not just that 
I see myself in or through the collective; my self is formed in dialogue with the collective 
i.e., the "dialogical” self. 

Applying this process to national identity, one can think of an individual's national 
identity occurring when the individual interacts with the collective structure know as the 
Nation. As with the fraternity example, two people may have very different national 
identities or perceptions of what the nation is depending on their personality and personal 
history. A John Birch Society member will likely possess a very different national 
identity than a member of the Democratic Socialists of America. Despite their different 
perceptions about what the nation is, both share a national identity that forms out of an 
interaction between the individual and the collective structure (or collective of 
perceptions) know as the Nation. It is important to note, in addition, that the social 
structure also changes with the incorporation of the new members. As Weidenfeld and 
Korte (1991) point out, the Nation's identity, as a collection of the perceptions of its 
members, must also be considered as an evolving concept (pp. 145-146). However, the 
pace of change for the Nation is likely to be extremely slow and far more successful 
resisting sudden shifts than the individual. Gabriel Almond (1993) writes that, "most 
resistant to change are attitudes, identities and value commitments associated with 
ethnicity, nationality and religion" (p. 22) I emphasize the point to note that the collective 
structures known as the Nation generally remain stable and continuous. 

But why is national identity important? As noted before, I am an American and a 
Wisconsin Badger. Why should one part of my identity make more of a difference than 
the other? National identity is important because our understanding and interpretation of 
the political order and authority system (Herrschaftssystem) is informed more by our 
connection with the Nation than other collective structures. "National Identity," writes 
Westle (1992) "is the primary foundation for a person's values, affective orientation and 
perceptions of the costs and benefits of membership to the political system" (p. 462, 
author's translation). Again referring back to Mead, expectations, values, norms, 


orientations are embedded in the collective structures. The interaction between the 
individual and the collective is also an interaction between an individual and a collective 
set of values, norms and orientations. While a collective identity and the self are not 
coterminous, a person's identity and social orientation is clearly formed by an interaction 
with collective structures. 

In premodern times traditional external structures or milieus played the dominant 
role in forming a person's identity, values and norms. Gertrud Nunner-Winkler (1989) 
writes that during the middle ages, birth into a particular social group dictated one's 
employment, place in society, marriage partner and numerous other concrete details 
concerning how one lived. Industrialization, with its increases in mobilization; the rise 
of Protestantism, and the accompanying breakup of monotheist religious structures; and 
the development of the nation during the 19th century contributed to a dismantling of the 
traditional milieus. With the advent of the modernization, writes Nunner-Winkler, a 
person at least had the formal right to choose a particular job or partner. Moreover, during 
the last twenty years she argues that Germany experienced a second modernization push 
(zweiter Moderniesierungsschub) that led to the further dismantling of traditional 
structures, an increase in individual responsibilities and freedoms, and a 
“destandardization of lifestyle:" a person could now not only decide who she marries, 
but whether she marries at all (Ibid., p.85). Modernization accelerated the process of 
identity, placed greater responsibility on the individuals and made individual identities 
more complex. 

During the 19th century national identity replaced a number of the traditional 
milieus and became the dominant form of collective structure in modern western society 
through which political values and norms were formed. Gebhardt (1989), in fact, asserts 
that national identity achieves the normative status and importance of religion following 
the French Revolution (p.69). Best (1990) makes a similar argument by noting that with 
the absence of traditional structures, modern mass society with its plurality, and complex 
production relationships relies more on identity with the nation than any other collective 
structure for development of an individual's political norms (p.3). National identity is 
therefore important because of its dominant role in defining our political attitudes, 
orientations and interests. 


The Nation 

Up to now, I refer to the nation only as a collective structure with characteristics 
important in defining a person's political identity and orientation. However, to begin to 
understand national identity and, in particular, a national identity crisis, in empirical as 
well as theoretical terms, requires a clearer and more specific understanding of what the 
nation is. 

The literature on the concept of the nation is extensive and I refrain from 
presenting a comprehensive analysis of the term. Instead, I suggest two aspects of the 
term that help to understand what a national identity crisis might look like and how such 
a Crisis might impact the policy system. The first important feature of the Nation is that it 
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is a construction. It exists largely in the minds of its members. Anderson (1991) refers to 


the Nation as an "imagined political community;" a group of anonymous individuals who, 
despite their anonymity, share a sense of community (p. 6). Weber (1972) writes that the 
nation is an identity not based on an objective criteria such as a common language, but on 
a feeling of solidarity with a community that shares a particular belief and is moved by an 
idea or "mission" (p. 244). Weber's concept of the Nation points to its second feature, 
namely that it is defined by both positive and negative features. 

The positive elements alluded to by Weber's notion of a Mission are the common 
threads or reference points that link members together. Weidenfeld and Korte (1991) 
argue that such positive elements include shared histories or memories of the past; a 
shared perception of the present world order; and a shared expectation and anticipation 
about the future (p.179). Hobsbawn (1991) argues the nation is created largely out of 
invented tradition shared by its members. Peterson (1980) describes the nation as "a 
people linked by common descent from a putative ancestor and by its common territory, 
history, language, religion, and/or way of life" (p. 235). Emphasizing communication and 
speech, Deutsch (1966) argues that the most important positive element that defines the 
nation is communication4. He writes: 


What is proposed here in short is a functional definition of 
nationality. Membership in a people consists in wide 
complementary of social communication. It consists in the 
ability to communicate more efficiently and over a wider 
range of subjects with members of one large group than with 
outsiders. (p.77) 


There are of course numerous other positive elements that identify a nation and its 
members that are specific to each nation. For the German case, for instance, Kaschuba 
(1993) points out that because the Nation was formed long before the German state, the 
Nation relied even more heavily on cultural and religious factors for its identity (p.61; see 
also Grass (1990) for several excellent essays on this point). 

The most important factor, however, in defining the Nation are not its positive but 
its negative elements. That is what Habermas (1974) describes as the definition of the 
"other" as a means of identifying one's own group. Vamik Volkan (1984) calls this 
identification of the other, "targets of externalization" (p.231). In his 1984 Presidential 
Address to the International Society of Political Psychology, Volkan writes: 


I believe that what I call suitable targets of externalization 
have much to do with how the individual begins to be part of 
a group, above and beyond the influence of his internalized 
parental and social values. Such "targets" play a part in the 


4Best's study of German national identity attempts to demonstrate Deutsch's concept empirically (Best, 1990). 
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genesis of ethnicity, nationality, and other similar phenomena, 
and are the foundations for building up concepts of enemies 
and allies (p.231). 


Volkan argues that it is by identifying or targeting the external that the members of the 
group identify themselves. "Athens," he writes, “depended for its national identity as 
much on recognition of its own character as upon the unlike characters of others” (Ibid., 
p.220). Kaschuba (1993) makes the point clear in the German case with his discussion of 
the relationship between Nation and Volk. "Whereas Volkstum defines the internal quota, 
nation defines the exterior borders" (p. 68). 

In sum, the two features concerning the Nation important for the later discussion 
on policy are that the Nation: 1) is a construction in the minds of its members; and 2) is 
defined largely by the relation and identification of "the other," i.e., aliens. 


National Identity Crisis 

With this definition of the Nation in mind, one can begin to explore what a 
national identity crisis looks like. I suggest a national identity crisis takes two forms. The 
first occurs when the dialectic process that develops a person's national identity breaks 
down: when the interaction between the individual and the collective structure no longer 
functions properly. I refer back to the second stage of Mead's process: transformation. 
This is the point at which new information, new experiences, "expectations of the me" 
drawn from interaction with a collective structure are integrated with a person's 
individual identity. Erik Erikson argues (1975) that in certain instances a person is 
capable of integrating new external experiences into an individual identity and in other 
cases he or she cannot. The latter is what Erikson terms as a "diffuse" sense of identity, 
loss of identity or an identity crisis (p.19). In this case, individuals or collectives lose a 
concept of what the nation as a collective structure is; that is, the definition of the nation 
becomes ambiguous. 

The second form of crisis occurs when individual or group perceptions of the 
Nation are not ambiguous but incompatible with one another. That is, when group or 
individual perceptions of the nation are so antithetical that they block out even the most 
basic forms of communication between policy actors, or when their national identity 
prevents the recognition of other policy players. In Germany during the 1930s, for 
instance (and continuing until today) National Socialists and other right-wing extremist 
groups failed to recognize Jews, homosexuals or persons of color as German. National 
Socialists also banned a number of other political groups like the Social Democratic Party 
(SPD) and the Communist Party. This reflects, in an extreme form, an example of the 
incompatibility of certain perceptions of national identity. 

Both forms of a national identity crisis have distinct characteristics. The first, a 
loss in the definition of the nation, leads to features that Erik Erikson writes occur during 
an identity crisis. Erikson, in his study of adolescents, showed that certain life 
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experiences were incapable of being integrated into a person's identity and consequently 
led to a loss of identity (Erikson 1966; see also Doebert/Nunner- Winkler 1982). This loss 
or "diffuse" sense of identity leads to feelings of anxiety, fear and a splintering of 
personalities. The second form of crisis, incompatible national perspectives, reflects a 
greater tendency toward fractionalization and polarity, heightened levels of anxiety, 
decreases in communication and a greater likelihood of conflict. 

I suggest that both forms of crisis are triggered when the definition of the nation is 
suddenly upset; when the answer to the question "What is Germany?" is either no longer 
clear; or when the previous answer undergoes a severe and unexpected challenge. 
Applying the definitions of the Nation noted above, such a change to the previous 
definition of the Nation can be thought of empirically as a sudden shift in the positive or 
negative elements the define the nation: either an erosion of the common thread than 
binds its members (language, religion, tradition, etc.) or a dismantling of the Nation's 
borders. Such a dismantling might occur through a sudden change in the attitudes and 
policies towards nonmembers due to external factors such as a large increase in the 
immigrant population, a recognition of the permanency of a particular minority group or 
international pressure. 

Keeping now within definitions of nation, national identity and national identity 
crisis just outlined, I develop the model a step further by returning to the three initial 
questions that inform this research project: 1) What role does the national identity of 


policy actors play within a policy system? 2) What would a crisis over national identity 
among policy actors look like? 3) Assuming such a crisis occurs what would be its 
impact on the policy system? 


Question 1: What role does the national identity of policy actors play within a policy 
system? 

Building upon Fritz Scharpf's analysis of identity in his essay, "Political 
Institutions, Decision Styles, Policy Choices" (1991) I suggest that identity, and in 
particular national identity, forms a matrix of assumptions that supports the systems of 
communication, negotiation, and actions that characterize the policy system. Scharpf 
argues that an individual's identity formed by the interaction with number of collective 
referents: family, community, country, party, etc. defines the reference system of a 
person's action. In other words, a person's system of identity is complex and forms the 
basis of an individual's interest or “utility function." However, in policy systems, 
Scharpf and other corporatists argue that it is group or corporate rather than individual 
actors that count. Therefore, Scharpf focuses on the "institutionalized boundary rules" 
that unite individuals that share similar utility functions into corporate units. The most 
fundamental feature of a policy system, he argues, is that "Boundary rules define 
collective identities . . . they unite individuals who share a common identity or collective 
utility. . they separate them from others whose collective identity is recognized as being 


unique " (p. 57).5 

Identities among corporate interests help define their decisionmaking styles. 
Scharpf notes that along with structural factors, decisionmaking style is the dominant 
influence upon the policy system. Decisionmaking styles reflect the "set of cognitive and 
normative factors which specify the way interest are defined" (Ibid., p.62). In other words 
they reflect the identities of the actors. He argues further that there are essentially three 
types of decisionmaking styles: confrontational, bargaining and problem solving. 
Confrontation refers to a style of bargaining in which winning or defeat of the side is the 
essential goal. It is often characterized by a superior force dominating another. 
Bargaining suggests a relationship in which the actors are motivated by their selfinterests 
(not necessarily limited to domination of another) and is typically resolved vis-a-vis a 
compromise. Finally, problem solving refers to the pursuit of common goals and the 
solutions and represents, for Scharpf, the optimal outcome. 

Identity, for Scharpf, is thus the matrix of assumptions that defines not just a 
person's interests but also informs the policy system of communication, action and 
negotiation. While I concur with Scharpf's use of the term identity in the policy system, 
I add one caveat: national identity or perceptions of the nation by groups or individuals is 
the essential collective structure that informs political orientations, values and norms. A 
political party or special interest group, for instance, may have a number of different 
identities, however the group's perception of the Nation is the essential element in 
shaping its actions, interests and understandings within the public policy system. 


2. What would a crisis over national identity among policy actors look like? 

As noted earlier I identify two forms of identity crisis: one consisting of a "loss" or 
“diffuse sense" of what the nation is; the other occurring when group perceptions of the 
nation are incompatible with one another. Both are reflected differently among policy 
actors and consist of different features. 

In the first sense of the term national identity crisis, one would expect to see a lack 
of political direction among policy actors due to lack of clarity over what the nation 
actually is or should be. Recalling again Weidenfeld and Korte's (1991) point that the 
Nation consists of collective expectations about the future. Without a clarity over the 
Nation, actions affecting the future are likely to lack direction. In addition, recalling 
Erikson, the ambiguity over the collective perceptions of the Nation is also likely to lead 
to feelings of insecurity, defensiveness and division among individuals and policy groups. 
In the second sense of the term, one would expect an increase in the popularity of groups 


SAlthough he somewhat blurs the distinction between individual interests and identity, Scharpf points out the 
problem of equating the two in his description of group interests: 

When theorizing about the normative patterns that may affect the definition of 

interests and the framing of issues, one must necessarily presuppose a certain 

degree of loose coupling between objective reality and the perceptions of 

interests (p.63) 


that embrace an extreme form of national identity. People might begin to embrace 
national perceptions that exclude other groups with differing national identities. An 
obvious example are extreme right-wing groups in Germany such as the National 
Socialists (NS) or Deutsche Volks Union (DVU) whose antisemitic ideology prevents 
them from accepting certain group with differing conceptions of the German national 
identity. White and black extremist parties in South Africa exhibiting similar traits. 

I emphasize again that among western industrial countries, such crises are 
generally extraordinary. Because of the complexity and stability of groups, it is generally 
unlikely that groups within western policy systems will suffer from a national identity 
crisis.© Moreover, it also generally unlikely that within pluralist democratic societies, 
such extreme forms of factionalism and polarization would flourish to the point that the 
perception of the nation among large groups would become incompatible or debilitate the 
policy process. Given the stability of identity, it thus makes sense for policy makers and 
organizational scholars like Scharpf to simply assume identity, and concentrate their 
effort on identifying tangible interests, decisionmaking styles and policy structures. 

However, as I point out, there are exceptions to this stability: when the definition 
of the nation is suddenly unclear; when the positive common elements unique to different 
nations are altered dramatically; or when the negative elements, i.e., the definition of "the 
other," undergoes a sudden shift or challenge. During such a crisis, the consensus 
concerning the Nation as collective begins to erode, the interactive identity process breaks 
down and, as Erikson and Mead note, the actor is not able to transform or integrate the 
new experience into her identity. 


3. Assuming such a crisis occurs how would it effect the policy system? 

Both forms of a national identity crisis lead to an erosion of the assumptions that 
underlie the structures of communication, action and negotiation of the policy system. 
Frey and Hausser (1987) note that the fundamental assumption of social interactions is 
that we recognize ourselves and the other policy actors. They write, "Interactive 
relationships in society can only occur when the others recognizes me and when I know 
who I am." (p.6) A crisis in national identity regardless of what form it takes, begins to 
erode this recognition of the self and others. 

In the case of a loss of national identity, one would expect the types of 
characteristics that Erikson noted occur during an adolescent's identity crisis: a splintering 
of identity, defensiveness, a lack of trust toward others in the policy system, decreased 
communication, and increased conflict. In the case of incompatible national identities, 
one would expect greater reluctance to communicate with others, an erosion in the 
consensus over the "rules of the game" and a heightened level of conflict among policy 
actors. 


©Smith (1982) for instance, points out that Germany's mainstream political parties, have been remarkably stable, 
continuous and flexible, given the country's Weimar background and Almond and Verba's (1963) predictions in 
the early 1960s 
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In sum, national identity or perception of the Nation is extremely important in 
forming our political values, orientations and interests. In most cases, although perception 
of the nation evolve, national identity remains relatively continuous and stable without 
major shocks or fluctuations. However, the exception to this general level of stability 
occurs when the definition of the Nation comes under fire. This is reflected largely in 
changes in attitudes and policies toward non-members. During such dramatic periods, a 
national identity crisis begins to undermine the assumptions (i.e., consensus over the rules 
of the game) upon which the policy system is built. This erosion, in turn leads to greater 
lack of communication among the policy actors themselves, defensive positioning, and a 
heightened level of conflict. 

In the following sections I begin to apply this theoretical model to the Federal 
Republic of Germany. The next section considers the historical structures that formed the 
national identities of East and West Germans. 


II. Historical Structural Development of National Identity in East and West 
Germany until the late 1980s. 

As an "imagined political community" the nation is defined by both negative and 
positive elements that over time shape the nation's identity. The following presents a 
sketched history of some of the structures that defined the Nation for East and West 
Germans. Because of the importance of defining "the other," I focus particular attention 


on the relationship between the state and its members to others, namely immigrants, 
aliens or foreigners over time and ask: how has the definition of the Nation changed?; 
what role have immigrants played in defining the Nation? and finally; what changes occur 
in the 1980s and early 1990s? 


Federal Republic of Germany 

For West Germans, national identity followed a relatively continous evolutionary 
path during the post-Second World War from 1945 until the late 1980s. During the early 
postwar period until 1960, studies found that West Germans' conception of the nation 
were contradictory. Publicly Germans exhibited a great deal of shame and 
disillusionment with conceptions of the greater German Nation portrayed by the National 
Socialists during the war. With memories of the Third Reich fresh in their minds, 
Germans expressed far fewer feelings of pride toward their country or nation than any 
other Western Europeans. Privately however, a number of studies taken at the time 
showed that a majority of Germans still identified with National Socialist notions of "the 
nation." Winkler (1993) argues that "the political rhetoric throughout the 1950s in all the 
political parties was completely nationalistic" (p. 17, author's translation). The Nation he 
argues, in the minds of West Germans reflected on the one hand, a clear definition of the 
Volk along ethnic and racial lines, and on the other hand, a corresponding conception of 
the German nation's territory along 1871 borders. 

In addition, Almond and Verba's (1963) classic five nation study showed that 
Germans felt only a weak attachment to the democratic institutions of the early Federal 
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Republic. Weidenfeld and Korte (1991) and von Bredow (1985) argue that FRG was until 


the early 1960s considered a provisional government in the minds of its members. 
Conradt (1986) writes that the West German government was confounded by the problem 
of encouraging support for the values of the liberal democratic constitution but not the 
specific West German state. 

During this period, the FRG experienced an enormous influx of immigrants. 
Between the end of the war and 1960, 12 million immigrants moved to West Germany 
from other counties. Notwithstanding their lack of West German residency, "ethnic 
Germans" (Aussiedler) were considered members of the German Volk either because of 
the blood relations to other Germans or because they were German citizens prior to the 
end of the Third Reich. Ethnic Germans qualify for West German citizenship under 
Article 116 of West Germany's Basic Law -- the Right of Blood (see Spiegel, 11/1993) -- 
that recognizes citizenship exclusively on the basis of ethnic or genetic criteria. The law 
is based on the 1913 conception of citizenship drafted in the First German Republic's 
citizenship laws (Reichs- and Staatsgehoerigkeitsgesetz).’? West Germany's relationship 
to and identification of foreigners thus remained intact despite the Second World War and 
despite the enormous influx of immigrants. In fact, immigration during this period 
reinforced nationalist-based contours of the Nation since the new West German citizens 
-- themselves recognized as Germans based upon strictly ethnic lines -- formed a 
powerful political lobby in the country.8 

In the 1960s, the West German conception of the state and nation evolved beyond 
its provisional roots. Weidenfeld and Korte (1991) and Conradt (1980) argue that West 
Germans began to accept the Federal Republic as the legitimate heir to the Third Reich. 
This was influenced by a number of different elements. Conradt, for instance, argues the 
importance of the country's economic growth. He writes, "A system's high level of 
performance, its output, can over time ‘take on a life of its own,’ that is, become a symbol 
aiding in identification with the political institutions” (Ibid. p. 222; see also Kolinsky 
1991). The importance of West Germany's position within NATO during the Cold War 
also reinforced West Germans’ connection with FRG. Moreover, the memory of the 
Second World War also remained an important factor shaping conceptions of the new 
Nation. And finally, Weidenfeld and Korte (1991) and Winkler (1992) both argue that the 
establishment of the German Democratic Republic and the construction of the Berlin 
Wall not only diminished hopes of a "greater" Germany, but reinforced the acceptance of 
the FRG as the legitimate state. Weidenfeld and Korte write, "the provisional was made 
permanent . . . the recognition of the DDR had the effect of greater self recognition of the 
FRG" (p. 48). 


7For a number of excellent analyses of ethnic Germans see Bundeszentrale fuer politische Bildung (1991b), Lothar 
and Herald (1990) and Kossolapow (1987). For an excellent analysis of the citizenship laws and their theoretical 
basis see Neuman (1991). 

8 Bade (1983) notes that the importance of the German ethnic as a political force during the 1950s in insuring that 
ethnicity and homogeneity remain the criteria for membership. Even today, lobbying groups representing ethnic 
Germans such as the Bund der Vertriebene are some of the most powerful political forces ‘in Germany. 
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In terms of defining its contours as a Nation, the relationship of the West German 


State and its citizens to "the other," remained unchanged during the 1960s. This was 
despite the large influx of foreign "guest" workers (Gastarbeiter) recruited by West 
Germany to maintain the high level of economic growth and the immigration of a 
relatively small number of asylum seekers and refugees. Guestworkers arrived via labor 
recruitment agreements signed between West Germany and the labor exporting 
countries.? The contracts guaranteed a steady flow of immigrant labor to Germany and 
stipulated the amount of time labor could remain in the FRG. Thus, Mehrlaender (1986) 
and Schulte (1993) note, the premise of the agreements was that these foreigners were 
only "guests" who would, after a two- or three-year period, return to their homes. 
Moreover, because of their contribution to the economic system, guest workers reflected 
the best of both worlds for Germans: the guestworkers fueled the economy without 
challenging the notion of national membership. !0 

Asylum seekers entering West Germany under Article 16(2) of the Basic Law!! or 
refugees filing for residency under the Geneva convention also presented little challenge 
to the boundaries of the Nation. Ursula Miinch writes that their numbers and countries of 
origin posed little threat to historic conceptions of the imagined community. Between 
1953 and 1974 the number of refugees applying for asylum rarely rose above 3000. 
Moreover, the majority of asylum seekers came primarily from eastern European 
countries. Franz (1982) thus argues that asylum seekers reinforced the FRG role in the 


9On December 20, 1955, the West German and Italian governments signed the first labor recruitment agreement. 


10py the end of July, 1960, nearly 330,000 foreign workers found employment in the FRG primarily from five 
different countries: Italy (44 percent); Greece ( 8 percent ), Yugoslavia ( 5 percent), Spain (5 percent) and Turkey 
(1 percent). Following the signing of additional recruitment labor agreements with Spain (1960), Greece (1960), 
Turkey (1960), Morocco (1963), Portugal (1964), Tunesia (1965) and Yugoslavia (1968) the numbers of foreign 
labor increased dramatically. By 1968 the quota of foreign labor had crossed the one million mark and now 
comprised over 5 percent of the West German labor force. Three years later the number more than doubled to 2.6 
million in 1971. 

11 Article 16 was drafted in reaction to the years of National Socialism in Germany from 1933 to 1945. The 
drafters of Basic Law, drawing from their own experiences, viewed Article 16 as one of the foundations of the new 
Federal Republic. Ursula Miinch (1991) writes: 


The 65 members of the parlament brought to the Article, their personal 
experiences: the knowledge that many of them had survived because they were 
able to live in exile in states that granted them asylum. But also the recognition 
that tens of thousands of persecuted were prevented from leaving because 
potential "Zufluchtsstaaten” -- out of egoistic and nationalistic motives -- 
denied their entry (Miinch, 17). 


Article 16 was therefore meant to be not just a symbolic gesture but'a substantive guarantee of asylum. The 
founders of the Basic Law understood the risks of constructing such a broad unconditional Article. Indeed it was 
the risk itself: the challenge to keep the doors of asylum open despite changing political or economic climates, that 
founders saw as the basis for the new Republic. Hermann von Mangoldt (CDU) one of the founding members of 
the Parlament wrote that, "If we would include any type of limitations, any sort of prerequisite to be met before the 
right to Asylum could be granted, then we would have to set up a check at the border. This would make the entire 
law worthless" (cited from Miinch, p.168) ‘ 
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Cold War. He writes, "the fact that most of the asylum seekers came from eastern 
European countries, meant that the FRG could show its solidarity with the ‘free’ western 
world in opposition to communist repression and suppression” (p. 199). 

During the 1970s and 1980s West German acceptance of Federal Republic of 
Germany and its institutions was complete. Conradt (1986) argues that West Germans 
overcame their skepticism of the democratic institutions, embraced the FRG as the 
legitimate state, and matured into a nation state without the burdens of a Nation. In his 
famous article, Dolf Sternberger (1980) claimed the identification with the Federal 
Republic's institution reflected a "Constitutional Patriotism" (Verfassungspatriotismus) 
(see also Gephardt 1993 and Habermas 1987). Bettina Westle (1992) also argues that 
during the 1980s "national pride was based upon the Constitution" (p. 463). West 
Germany's President, Richard von Weizaecker (1987) noted that Germans were not just 
behind the development of the nation state, but later they aligned themselves with a 
constitutional state: "At that moment they formed the basis for an enlightened patriotism" 
(v.Weizacker, 1987). 

Weidenfeld and Korte (1991) argue that the two primary causes for the firm 
acceptance of the FRG were the country's strong economy and the continued comparison 
to the GDR. By surviving two recessions (in 1966/67 and 73/74) the state had proven 
that it was more than a "Fair weather democracy" (Schonwetterdemokratie). Weidenfeld 
and Korte argue that Willy Brandt's policy of establishing normal relations with East 
Germany and its equal status led to a stronger recognition of West Germany. 

It is important to note that ethnic definition of "the other" underwent a challenge in 
the 1970s. West Germans began to recognize that Guestworkers had long stopped being 
guests. "Foreign" employees had settled into cities and towns throughout West Germany. 
By 1973 the number of workers had neared the 1.9 million mark with a total foreign 
population of 4 million. In addition, the number of asylum seekers and refugees also 
increased considerably. During the mid-1970s there was not only a large increase in the 
number of asylum seekers but there was also a dramatic change in the demographic 
composition of asylum seekers. That is to say they were no longer primarily from eastern 
Europe. 12 


12The new asylum seekers originated from a greater variety of countries; often from developing regions in Asia 
and Africa. In 1968 the relationship of non-Europeans to Europeans was 7 percent (362) to 93 percent (5246). In 
1977 it was 75 percent (6563) to 25 percent (3064). In addition, the absolute number of asylum seekers increases 
suddenly. From 1973 to 1974 the figure increased from 5595 to 9424 or 70 percent In 1977 the number reaches 
16,000, a year later it jumps to 33,136 and two years later in 1980 the number is above 100,000. Thus in a span of 
seven years from 1973 to 1980 the total number of asylum seekers increases over 1800 percent! 

There are several reasons for the sharp increase in the numbers and shifts in region of origion. Miinch 
arges that there was an increase in world-wide violence and civil war that created a push from developing countries 
toward western industrial countries. The influence of television and radio in developing countries showing images 
of the "good life” in industrial countries pulled asylum seekers to Germany (Blaschke, 1993). A third reason for 
the increase the Anwerbestopp directed, ironically at foreign workers not asylum seekers. Following West 
Germany's termination of the recruitment agreements, the asylum process became the only way for non-EC 
nationals to work in the FRG. And finally air travel became more widely available and affordable, thus making the 
world much smaller than before. ; 
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In response to the changes, Axel Schulte (1993) notes that during the 1970s and 


early 1980s the administrations of Brandt and Schmidt pursued contradictory strategies 
with respect to foreigners. On the one hand the Ministry of the Interior began steps to 
integrate foreigners. Schulte writes, "the integration of foreigners living in Germany. . 
.became a governmental goal in the foreign politics of the FRG (p. 117). On the other 
hand the government also took actions to limit foreign migration into West Germany. The 
measures included the cancellation of all foreign labor agreements in 1974 
(Anwerbestopp), a narrower reinterpretation of the definition of political asylum; the 
imposition of visa requirements for a number of Third World countries; and the reduction 
of appeal options for asylum seekers (Ibid. p.121). Following the election of the Kohl 
government, Schulte argues that the integration goals of the government were dropped 
and efforts to limit foreign immigration were increased. The boundaries of the Nation or 
the definition of "the other" remained intact despite challenges during the 1970 and 80s. 

In sum, West German national identity during the postwar period remained 
continuous despite changes in the identification with the Federal Republic state. National 
identification with the FRG evolved from a weak provisional state in the early period, to 
strong ties to the democratic institutions, the formation of Constitutional patriotism 
during the 1970s and 80s and the move beyond a "fair weather democracy." The 
definition of the Nation throughout this period remained stable. Influxes of large groups 
of foreigners into the country did not challenge the contours of the Nation. In fact, I 


suggest in certain instances they reinforced the Nations borders throughout the 40 year 
period. 


German Democratic Republic 

East German perception of the Nation is a highly controversial topic. A number of 
writers including Ervin Scheuch (1990) argue that East Germans did not develop a 
separate conception of the Nation. Others Gebhard Schweigler (1972) differ, suggesting 
that East Germans developed a very distinct consciousness about their national identity. 
Conradt (1986), for instance, argues that like their Western relatives, East Germans 
claimed that they were the rightful heir to the Reich. Weidenfeld and Korte's (1991) 
work provides a good summary of the different types of East German identity. The two 
defining elements that each scenario shares are: 1) the West German state, viewed either 
as the positive or negative alternative to the East German state; and 2) the East German 
government, viewed generally as something East Germans had to overcome or endure. 

In addition, the definition of "the other" among East Germans was far less under 
challenge then in the West. That is to say, East Germans were confronted less with the 
questions: Who or What is German? then West Germans. For one, the numbers of 
foreigners were fairly low. Although it is unclear how many foreigners lived in the 
country during the post-war period, studies in 1989 showed that 191,000 "guest workers" 
were living in East Germany comprising only 1.2 percent of the population. Most of the 
workers were treated more or less as slaves; shipped over via labor agreements 
(Regierungsabkommen) between the GDR and the labor exporting country. Workers had 
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no influence or knowledge about the details of the agreements. They generally lived in 


isolation from the East German community in massive housing units close to their places 
of employment. Moreover, the East German government took deliberate steps to 
segregate foreigners from the German population such as preventing East Germans from 
| visiting a guestworker in his living quarters. 

In sum, the relationship between East Germans and non-members not only 

| remained stable during the post-war period, but was far less challenged then in West 

| Germany. Their small numbers and the actions of the government insured that there 
would never be a question about who was German. 


Ill. Changes in the late 1980s and 1990s 

During the late 1980s and 1990s a number of changes took place that suddenly 
impacted the collective conceptions of the nation for both East and West Germans. 
Several important reference points that defined the Nation for citizens of both countries 
either dissolved completely or eroded considerably. For West Germans these features 
included: 1) the dismantling of the Communist hegemony in Eastern Europe and the end 
of the Cold War; 2) the dissolution of East Germany; 3) the changes in domestic and 
international expectation concerning the FRG military role in the world; and finally 4) the 
severe economic problems since unification. For East Germans, the two reference points . 
I mentioned above also dissolved: 1) West Germany no longer existed as an alternative 
regime; and 2) the repressive East German government was also ended. More 
importantly, however, are the negative features of the Nation that suddenly came under 
enormous fire during the late 1980s. That is to say, the previous definition of those 
outside the group -- as the defining contours of the Nation -- suddenly underwent an 
enormous challenge that continues until today. 

Rather than present an in-depth analysis of all the numbers, the following 
highlights several of the important changes among the three foreign groups in Germany: 
guestworkers_3, ethnic Germans! 4 and refugees/asylumseekers5. 


13Guestworkers refers to non-Germans who originate from countries with whom Germany signed a labor 
recruitment agreement. 

14Ethnic-Germans is an extremely broad term that includes a number of different groups. The feature they all 
share however is that they qualify for citizenship under Article 116(1) of the Basic Law that recognizes German as 
either one who was a citizen or member of the Volk living within territory of the Third Reich prior to 1945 who 
were exiled from the territories during or after the war (Vertriebene). The types of groups include: Uebersiedler, 
former East Germans migrating to the West prior to October 3, 1990; Umsiedler; Germans (generally soldiers) 
living outside German territory because of events during the Second World War, and Vertriebene; citizens or 
members of the Volk that were exiled following the war. © 

15This is also a fairly diverse and complex group. Their common feature is that they qualify for either temporary 
or permanent residency based on either Article 16(2) of the Basic Law granting an unconditional right of asylum to 
political refugees (Asylbewerber); or they qualify under the Geneneva Convention Article 1(2), signed in 1951, that 
grants asylum to those that can show persecution based on their religion, race, ethnicity, nationality or membership 
to a particular social group. Thus, all asylum seekers are consider refugees, however not all refugees are 
considered asylum seekers. 
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Guestworkers 


The primary change that occured among guestworkers during the late 1980s and 
early 1990s was their length of stay. In 1980, 37.8 percent of guestworkers had lived in 
the FRG more than 10 years; 67.8 percent for more than six years. By 1990 the figures 
had completely turned around. Nearly 23.9 percent of guestworkers had lived in the FRG 
more than 20 years; 36.5 percent, between 10 and 20 years; 16.6 percent, between 4 and 
10 years; and 22 percent between 0 and 4 years. Moreover, of the 5.2 million foreigner 
derived from countries with whom Germany had signed labor recruitment agreements, 
only 1.7 million are employed. The difference points to the fact that guestworkers are no 
longer guests in Germany but are settled, have families, speak fluent German and 
consider Germany to be their home. The change led conservative politician Heiner 
Geissler (1991) to write in the newspaper Die Zeit: 


It is a fact that the number of foreigners living in Germany 
during the next forty years will increase from 5.4 million now 
to 8.9 million just through the birthrate, while the German 
population is likely to sink from 74 million to 60 million...the 
question is no longer if we can live with foreigners but 
how...the answer is a multicultural society in which we as 
Germans live with other humans from other countries without 
losing our own identity and without wanting to Germanize or 
assimilate them. (11.15.91; authors translation) 


Geissler's comment reflects the new challenge to the Nation posed by the new recognition 
of the permanency of guest workers. 


Ethnic Germans 

The numbers of ethnic Germans also took a dramatic turn during the late 1980s 
and early 1990s and posed a different challenge to the notion of national identity than 
guestworkers. For non-GDR ethnic-Germans, the were numbers relatively continuous 
until 1986, ranging from 20 to 60,000 with the exception of 1957 and 1958 (see Table 1). 
Following 1986, however, the number of ethnic Germans jumped significantly: from 
42,000 in 1986 to 78,000 in 1987; and then took off in 1988 with 202, 000. In 1989 and 
1990 the number neared the 400,000 mark. In addition, between 1989 and October, 
1990, 650,000 GDR ethnic Germans also fled to West Germany. 

The sudden drastic increases in the numbers not only placed enormous fiscal and 
administrative burdens on the West German government, it also put into question the 
ethnic definition of German nation for the state and its citizens. Unlike ethnic Germans 
that moved to the FRG following the Second World War, many of those that arrived 
during the late 1980s had never been to FRG, they spoke no German and many writers 
argue that their motivation for immigrating was primarily economic rather than cultural 
(see Spiegel 11/1993; Spiegel 19/1992; Spiegel 42/1992). Thus, while guestworkers 


Table 1: Ethnic Germans not from the former German Democratic Republic 
(Aussiedlern). 

Year Persons Year Persons Year Persons 
1960 19169 1971 33637 1982 48170 
1961 17161 1972 23895 1983 37925 
1962 16415 1973 23063 1984 36459 
1963 15483 1974 24507 1985 38968 
1964 20842 1975 19655 1986 42788 
1965 24342 1976 44402 1987 78523 
1966 28193 1977 54256 1988 202679 
1967 26475 1978 58130 1989 377055 
1968 23397 1979 54887 1990 397073 
1969 30039 1980 52071 1991 250000 
1970 18949 1981 69455 1992 250000 
Source: Budesausgleichsamtes Bad Homburg 


led to a questioning of the concept of "foreigner,"i.e., new ethnic Germans led Germans 


to question the notion of membership. As economic immigrants with no tie to the FRG 
other than genetic, there was blurring in the distinction between members and 
non-members: the ethnic German from the Ukraine looking for a better life was no 
different from the asylum-seeker from Ghana with the same motive. 


Asylum Seekers and Refugees 

During the late 1980s and early 1990s the number of asylum seekers and refugees 
increased dramatically. The sudden shift created not only an enormous burden on 
numerous sectors within public administration and government (caught completely 
off-guard by the jump) but it forced East and West Germans to reconsider their identity as 
a Nation. 

While the number of asylum seekers/refugees fluctuated widely throughout the 
1970s and early part of the 1980s, nothing compares with the jumps that occurred after 
1987 (see Table 2). From 1987 to 1988, the number rose from 57,000 to 103,000. The 
following year the number jumped to 121,000, then to 193,000 in 1990. In 1991, 256,000 
applied for asylum and in 1992, 450,000 applied. Although most currently originate from 
the former Yugoslavia and Romania, many are from Africa, Asia and the Middle East -- 
regions of the world radically different than Germany. . 
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Table 2: The number of asylum seekers 1960-1992 


Year Persons Year Persons Persons 


1960 2980 1972 5289 35278 


1961 2722 1973 5595 73832 


1962 2550 1974 9424 99650 


1963 3238 1975 9627 57379 


1964 4542 1976 11123 103076 


1965 4337 1977 16410 121318 


1966 4370 1978 33136 193063 


1967 2992 1979 51493 256112 


1968 5608 1980 107818 450000 


1969 11664 1981 49391 


1970 8645 1982 37423 


1971 5388 1983 19737 


Source: Stastisches Bundesamt 


In addition, Germany's federal policy of distributing asylum seekers among the 
states, and the state policy of distributing them further down to the counties forces nearly © 
every town, village or city (in East and West Germany) to confront the issue of housing 
and integrating not just non-Germans into the community, but foreigners with 
fundamentally different cultures, backgrounds and religions. It is this challenge in such an 
incredible short period of time that has led to a reevaluation of national identity.16 


IV. A Return to the Theoretical Model 

The previous section argues that during the late 1980s and early 1990s a number of 
elements that defined the German Nation until that point either dissolved or came under 
extreme challenge. Such a traumatic change, I suggest, triggers a national identity crisis 
that takes two forms: the first is an ambiguity among the collective structure, the Nation; 
the second is an increase in national perceptions incompatible with one another. 
Admittedly the argument requires more development, however, assuming I am correct, 
two empirical questions arise: first, what does the theoretical model suggest will occur at 
the individual level? In other words, how would one expect the general population to 


16The issue was brought to a head during a conversation I had with‘a medical student in Giessen, just a half hour 
north of Frankfurt. The student said that she had nothing against foreigners, but that she was offended by the 
headcovering worn by a Moslem women passing by. When I asked her how she was certain that the women was 
not German, the student replied that of course the women was not German, she was a Moslem. No Moslem, she 
said, could be German. I then asked, what religions were acceptable and she replied Protestantism and 
Catholicism. When waiting a moment, I then asked if one could be Jewish and German, she nervously paused for 
a moment to consider. Then with a burst, she stated, "Yes, but that's different." ° 
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react? Second, what does the model suggest will occur at the policy level? In particular, 


what does it suggest about the inter- and intragovernmental relations associated with a 
particular policy such as immigration? To address the first issue the following presents 
some evidence collected from a survey taken of residents in Marburg in December 1992 
that supports, at least initially, some of the predictions of the model. The survey was 
sent to over 400 residents and covered a number of topics that included feelings and 
attitudes towards asylum-seekers and issues related to asylum seekers such as Article 
16(2), Germany's constitutional asylum clause.1? To address the second issue of the 
policy system I cite here some data collected from interviews with a number of local, 
state and federal politicians directly involved with immigration policy, as well as a 
number of social workers, citizens, asylum seekers and ethnic Germans. 


At the Individual Level 

Given a national identity crisis, the theoretical model developed suggests that two 
types of actions should occur for individuals. First, greater ambiguity over the definition 
of the Nation would lead not only to conflicting feeling with regard to foreigners, but also 
to greater anxiety, fear and defensivesness. The questionnaire sent to 40018 residents in 
the city of Marburg provides some preliminary support for the theoretical model's 
expectations. 

Several questions inquired into feelings concerning Article 16(2), the 
constitutional Asylum clause, and toward various conditions associated with asylum 
seekers. The results reflect a high level of anxiety toward foreigners and conflict over the 
question of asylum seekers. 

When asked about their feelings toward the Asylum clause, over 95 percent of 
respondents indicated that they found Article 16(2) good, 4.7 percent were unhappy with 
the Article.19 

Given the high level of support for the asylum article, I decided to investigate this 
group further to determine their general attitudes toward foreigners. That is, 1 ran several 
cross tabulations using the 95 percent who indicated support for Article 16(2). The 
results (also present in Table 3) show a surprisingly large percentage who feel threatened 
in various ways by asylum seekers in particular and foreigners generally. 

The survey found that of those people who found the asylum clause good, 57 
percent felt criminally threatened by asylum seekers. That is asylum seekers increased 
their level of anxiety because of their perceived criminal potential. In addition, 40 percent 
of the respondents felt threatened by asylum seekers in the area of housing. That is, 
respondents agreed with the perception that asylum seekers were a threat in attaining 
housing; 14 percent felt threatened by asylum seekers in the area of employment. The 


17For a more detail evaluation of question dealing with the asylum issue. see Cassell (1993). 

18The return rate for the survey was approximately 50 percent. 

19The survey was taken following the Social Democratic Party's general inner party agreement to change Article 
16(2) and five months before the Bundestag approved the change. 
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Table 3: Of the 95% that supported Article 16(2), what percentage felt threatened by 


asylum seekers? How do they feel threatened? 


Type of Threat 


Percentage who felt 
Threatened 


Number of Respondents 


Criminal 


57 


145 


Housing 


40 


138 


Employment 


14 


145 


Ueberfremdung 


42 


145 


most surprising result however, was that 42 percent felt threatened by the increase in the 
foreign population (Ueberfremdung). In other words, nearly half the respondents 
believed that asylum seekers contributed to Ueberfremdung, the problem of too many 
foreigners. I found this result particular interesting since it reflects a large degree of 
general anxiety about the level of the foreigner population. 

The results of the survey thus support some of the speculations of the theoretical 
model: 1) people feel both a high level of anxiety toward asylum seekers and foreigners; 
and, 2) there is a conflict within the population over the question of foreigners. People 
showed great support for the asylum clause and at the same time anxiety about the 
number of asylum seekers. 

A second expectation of a national identity crisis is incompatible national 
identities. At this point I can only speculate about how one might assess this feature in 
the general population. One area may be election results. The local (Kommunal) 
elections in Hesse last March showed large increases in absolute support for the right- 
wing Republikaners, an astonishing drop in SPD and CDU support, and a large increase 
in the number of non-voters2°. These results, particularly the increased support for the 
Reps., are in line with my theoretical prediction concerning the popularity of 
incompatible national identities and a greater ambiguity concerning the Nation. 
However, I am well aware of the myriad of problems associated with using the election 
results and therefore strongly refrain from relying on them here. I offer the thought only 
to suggest a way one might measure increased incompatible national identity. Other 
factors one might look at are increases in extremist groups to the left and right of the 
political spectrum. 


At the Policy Level 
Like expectations concerning individual attitudes, a national identity crisis at the 
policy system level would also be reflected in two ways: First, ambiguity over the Nation 
would be reflected in a "splintering" of identities within groups, defensive or fearful 


2°SPD support dropped 12 percent from the previous 1989 election; CDU support decreased 1.7 percent; Greens 
increased 3 percent; and Republkaner support increased nearly 8 percent. Fora renee analysis of the election 
results see Hessisches Statistisches Landesamt (1993). 
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attitudes toward others in the policy system and conflict. Second, incompatible national 


identities between groups would contribute to a greater lack of communication, 
unwillingness to recognize others in the policy system and greater likelihood of conflict. 
In studying Germany's immigration policy, I found both features of a national identity 
Crisis to hold true. 

The splintering of identities is clearly reflected in the case of political parties, 
particular the Social Democrats. Brigitte Lange, an SPD member of the Bundestag and 
Marburg/Biedenkopf's county parliament, stated that there was enormous division within 
the SPD not simply over the question of the asylum law, but over foreigners generally21. 


The conflict within the SPD over the question of the Asylum 
law has two components. On the one hand, there is an 
significant difference of opinion between local (city and 
county) leaders and those at the state and federal level over 
the question of whether to change the asylum law or not. The 
local leaders want a change while I and many other state and 
federal leaders believe a change will not solve the problem of 
uncontrolled immigration. The second component, however, 
is the underlying philosophical difference among levels of the 
party over the question of citizenship and a rethinking in how 
we understand foreigners. (Lange Interview 5.16.93; author's 
translation) 


Similar cases can also be made for the CDU (see Geissler, 1991) and the FDP. Both 
parties are wrestling with the question over whether or not to change the country's 
citizenship laws. 

The expectations of the model are that such conflicts over the question of defining 
"the other" is likely to lead to a decrease in communication, defensive behavior and 
conflict among policy actors. I found all elements to hold true in the case of Germany's 
policy regarding asylum seekers, refugees and ethnic Germans. _ First, the number one 
complaint among city politicians was the lack of information provided by the county. 
Similarly, the greatest complaint echoed by county politicians was the lack of information 
provided by state officials. One county official (Kreistagvorsitzender, Marburg- 


Biedenfopf), Gerhard Bartussek, from the SPD who also works in the school system put it 
this way: 


It's clear that Germany must integrate a large number of 
asylum seekers and refugees. But we are getting dumped on 


214 recent Spiegel article highlights the point. It describes the boycott of asylum seekers taken by the SPD mayor 
of Hagen. The title reads: "Just too many: For his asylum boykott, the SPD mayor of Hagen receives a hand -- not 
just from the Republikaners” (Spiegel 17/1993) 
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by the state. They send buses full of asylum seekers often 
without telling us the exact number. We rarely know the 
nationality and the buses arrive on extremely short notice. 
The biggest problem is coordination and sharing of 
information (Bartussek Interview 10.30.92; author's 
translation). 


Martin Lesser (Green),22 a state bureaucrat in Hesse responsible for asylum seekers 
confirmed the county official's point but said the state often has no choice. "If we told 
them well in advance how many asylum seekers they would be getting,” he said, "many 
communities would immediately claim they have no space to house the foreigners. They 
would be able to organize opposition to the distribution" (Lesser Interview; author's 
translation). A social worker who has worked with asylum seekers full time for the past 
two years put the matter this way: "Basically every level of government tries to push the 
problem (schwarzer Peter) down to the next level. In the area of asylum seekers no one 
wants to take responsibility" (Wemer Interview; 10.30.92; author's translation). There is 
thus an aggressive defensive strategy being taken by all levels of government over the 
question of asylum seeker. This prevents any consensus or "problem solving" ala’ 
Scharpf, from being achieved. 

Moreover, the lack of clarity over the question of national definition also reduces 
structures of conflict mediation between levels of government. A number of SPD 
political leaders I interviewed, for instance, noted that the [SPD] Party is often used as an 
institution to smooth relations among local governments and between the state and local 
levels of government, to work out differences in governmental relations, and to help 
reach some mutually beneficial outcome. In the case of immigration, however, the Party 
as a conflict reducer has been made impotent. "Because there is no clear consensus 
within the SPD over the question of foreigners, local party members are hampered in 
working out their differences with state and federal leaders," notes Bartussek (Bartussek 
Interview 10.30.92: author's translation) Bartussek added that the problem was particular 
severe between horizontal levels of government: 


Cities, regardless of ruling party majority, believe that if they 
take proactive efforts to house and integrate asylum seekers, 
they will be burdened unfairly...In many cases, city leaders do 
very little, believing (often correctly) that others are also 
doing very little. It is a terrible cycle that even the SPD is has 
trouble addressing. (Ibid.) 


The ambiguity over the concept of the Nation is thus reflected in the area of immigration 
policy by the lack of communication between and among levels of governments. 


221 esser is an aid to State Secretary (Staatseketaer) Alex Mueller. 
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Moreover, its clear for the SPD, that a conflict over the conception of the Nation and its 


definition is making it difficult for parties to act as conflict-mediators between and among 
levels of government. 

With respect to the second form of national identity crisis -- incompatible forms of 
national identity -- one can observe possible policy effects by looking at the effects of 
gains made by the Republikaners in the recent Hesse elections. One impact was that a 
number of coalition governments were upset with the introduction of the Republikaners 
in many parliaments.23 In a number of major cities and counties (including the county 
of Marburg-Biedenkopf), previously governed with SPD/Green coalitions, the 
introduction of the Republikaners and the decrease in SPD support have contributed to 
“grand coalitions" or alliances between the CDU and SPD. In the Marburg-Biedenkopf 
example, the SPD's goal was on the one hand, to remain in power; and on the other, to 
prevent the CDU from choosing to work with the Republikaners. Conversely, the CDU's 
strategy was also gain control of the local administration and at the same time 
deliberately not to work with (and not recognize) the Republikaners.24 The Grand 
Coalition thus led to a severing of ties between the SPD and the Greens (despite increases 
in Green representation) and, more importantly, a quarantining of the Republikaners by 
the two major parties. How this will affect the governing of Marburg remains unclear. 
Conflicts may, in fact, be reduced in the short run in the absence of any strong opposition - 
party. On the other hand, decrease in communication with and deliberate exclusion (or 
non-recognition) of the Republikaners from the policy system creates a dangerous 
precedent, particularly if Right-wing parties gain in popularity. 

In sum, this section has attempted to rethink the theoretical model in terms of the 
individual and policy system. I presented some survey and interview evidence gathered 
in Marburg that lend at least initial support to the hypothesis that national identity crises 
contribute to conflicts in the policy system. I also touched briefly upon the specific case 
of the inter- and intragovernmental relations associated with Germany's immigration 
policy. The interviews with local leaders and people involved in administering 
immigration policy emphasized a high level of conflict between and among levels of 
government. Features of the conflict also seem to support expectations about policy actor 
behavior noted in the model. They include extreme forms of defensive behavior on the 
part of local governments. Bade (1992) calls this Abneigungspolitik, a “not in my back 
yard” policy of pushing the "problem" of foreigners toward other governments. In 
addition, one also sees a weakening of party mechanisms that mediate conflicts between 
levels of government. Finally, I put forth the thought that recent Republikaner victories 
in Hesse allow us to assess the effect of a national identity crisis that takes the form of 
incompatible national identities. Its unclear whether this form of an identity crisis exists 
or is a factor in the conflicts among policy actors. 


230 course it is also true that the lack of general support for any of the political parties greatly contributed to the 
upheavel of previous coalition governments. 

24 Again, I readily admit that there are many other factors that contribute to the formation of "grand coalitions." 
However in the Marburg-Biedenkopf case, the Republikaner victories clearly played a major role. 
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Conclusion 

In developing a model that links national identity and, in particular, national 
identity crises to the policy process I applied a four-fold strategy. First, I developed a 
theoretical model than included a clear definition of the three core concepts, nation, 
national identity and national identity crisis. Second, I applied the theoretical model to 
the historical structures the defined the Nation for East and West Germans during the 
post-Second World War period. Third, I suggest how the event during the late 1980s and 
1990s led to a challenging of the internal and external contours of the Nation for both 
East and West Germans. And finally I discuss what one would expect to occur at the 
individual and policy level, given the existence of national identity crisis. In the final 
section I present some initial evidence gathered during my research of Germany's 
immigration policy that provides some preliminary support for the expectations of the 
model. 

The preceding is clearly an initial effort at working through a number of different 
ideas on the topic of national identity and should therefore be understood as a working 
paper. The evidence and analysis reflect a first cut at thinking about what national 
identity is, how it affects the policy process, and how a national identity crisis might be 
evaluated empirically. There is, thus, a great deal of work that remains to be done in this - 
area. I hope to continue to work on the issues raised by this paper during the course of 
writing my dissertation. 
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Abstract 


paper examines V.O. Key’s assertion that some southern 
voters who support Republican presidential candidates would also 
support local Republican candidates if a viable local Republican 
organization existed. The findings indicate that a large number of 
local southern parties are not very active in the electoral 


process. The results also indicate that local effort by the 


Republican party is associated with increased Republican support in 


state legislative elections, and a decrease in the gap between 


presidential and legislative Republican support. 


The Development of Two Party Competition in the South: 
The Role of Party Organization 
Over forty years ago, V.O. Key noted a particular tyr 
southern voter which he labeled "Presidential Republicans" 
1949). Presidential Republicans were southern voters who 


Republican in presidential elections, but Democratic 


elections. At the time of Key’s work, Presidential Republican 


were not in great number, rather most southern voters supp 
Democrats across the board. However, recent elections suggest 
increase in Presidential Republicans, possibly to the point 
becoming the majority of southern voters. The Republicar 
captured the south in all but or of the past six president 
elections, yet the Democrats continue to dominate lower elect 
particularly sub-national elections (Cassie, 1992; Stanley, 

Black and Black, 1987; Hadley, 1985). This phenomenon of divi 
partisan support is very evident when we compare the voting 
patterns for presidential and state legislative elections (' 

992). The support for Republican presidential candidates woul 
suggest that there is a large number of southern voters who are 
willing to vote Republican under certain situations. However, the 
Republicans have been unable to transfer their presidential su 
to lower offices. The purpose of this paper is to examine one 

ossible reason for divided partisan support in southern elections 
and to assess the relevance of Key’s (1949) concept of 
Republicans. 

theory of Presidential Republicans has several 


but the one which is most pertinent to this research 


in other 
| components, 


suggests that Presidential Republicans, would be full time 
Republicans, if not for the absence of any viable local party 
organization. Previous research has suggested that party 
organization is a precursor to two party competition (Patterson and 


Caldeira, 1984). The lack of any local Republican organization may 


present a situation whereby the Republican party is unable to field 


viable candidates. The history of southern voting patterns would 
suggest that potential candidates have a much better chance of 
being elected 4 they carry the "Democratic" banner. 
Theoretically, it may be up to the party organization and 
leadership to demonstrate to potential candidates and voters that 
the Republican ticket is a contending alternative to the 
traditional pattern of voting Democratic. This paper will examine 
the relationship between local party organization and Republican 
success in southern legislative races, particularly in those areas 
where the Republicans are successful in presidential races. 
Similarly, we will also consider the extent to which the absence of 
local party organization may still be related to Key’s notion of 
Presidential Republicans. 
The Literature 

The recent literature on party organizations comes at a time 
when it appeared that we were about to give political parties their 
"last rights". The decline of American parties as evidenced by the 
weakened attachments of voters and the rise of split ticket voting, 
seemed to predominate discussions of parties in the literature (see 


for example; Nie et al., 1976; Beck, 1977; Wattenberg, 1984). More 
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recently, however, scholars have argued that parties are apparently 
alive and well, due to their increasing organizational strength. 
Schlesinger (1984) argues that parties are unique organizations 
which prosper, if for no other reason, because they continue 
organize the electoral process in the United States. 
(1988) discusses in great detail the growing strength of 
national party organizations and their role in national politics. 
The extensive analyses by Cotter et. al (1984) suggest that the 
growth of party organizational strength is not limited 
national organizations, but extends to state and county 
organizations (also see; Gibson et al., 1985). 
concerning southern parties suggests that southern Republican 
parties at the state level demonstrate the greatest increase 
strength among the s 2S However, this increase has 
replicated at the county level, and in fact the Republican 
parties often are less organized than their Democratic opposi 
(Cotter et al., 1984; Gibson et al., 1985). These findings 
well with the assumption that Republican weakness in more localiz 
organizational weakness. 

The increase in ore izati strength at 
levels does not appear to be solely independent. 
which suggests that the national organizations are aiding the st 
parties (Huckshorn et al., 198 and similarly the stat 
aiding the county parties (Gibson, 1986). This phenomenon of 


integration suggest possibility of a much more sophi 


organizational structure than may previously have been imagined. 
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The conflicting views of party strength noted above leave 
to decide which side to take. A behavioralist may argue that 
parties are in decline, while an institutionalist may argue 
opposite. From a systemic point of view, we may argue that 
increased organizational strength is not very meaningful unless it 
relates somehow to the electoral process. ' Key (1949) was 
obviously suggesting such a tie in the aforementioned discussion of 
southern Presidential Republicans. The recent research in this 
area is not vast, but there is evidence that such a linkage between 
organization and votes exists. Patterson and Caldeira (1984) 
contend that there is a significant relationship between the level 
of county party strength and two party competition for state 
legislatures. The authors also contend that party organization is 


a precondition for two party competition, even though others (e.g. 


Beck, 1974) have suggested that organization occurs due to 
competitiveness (Patterson and Caldeira, 1984). Frendreis et al. 


contend that while their statistical findings are not staggering, 


"it is the case that where parties are organizationally strong, 


they will, on average, fare better electorally" (Frendreis et al., 
1985:11). Crotty (1971) finds party organization activity to 
a significant impact on the vote, particularly in competitive 
areas. These findings provide justification for pursuing, in 
greater detail, the relationship between party organizations and 
the recent electoral events observed in the south. 

Theoretical Considerations 


theoretical framework for this research is based 
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Key’s (1949) notion of Presidential Republicans pertaining 
absence of local Republican party organization. 
applies to the current situation in the south, then we 


expect to find the following. Increases in local Republican party 


organization should be associated with increased Republican 


in state legislative races, especially in those areas where 
Republicans do well in presidential elections. Therefore, a large 
scale absence of Republican organization may help to explain the 
divided partisan support observed in southern elections. 

We ej 2restec ‘e in local Republican organization rath 
tha some comparison with Democratic organization, because 
theoretically, organization is probably much more important to 
Republicans than Democrats. The Democrats need little 
organization to recruit candidates and attract voters because 
party dominates local southern politics. The Republicans, 
do not have a large pool of quality candidates wi 
experience, waiting to run for legislative offices. Therefore the 
party must produce an organization which is capable of attracting 


candidates and voters, if it i o increase its competitiveness. 


The data for this research entails information gathered at the 
county level fo U) outhern states; North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Georgia, for the period 1976-1988. 
chosen because of their two party competitiveness. 
necessary to have some level of two party competition 


assess if a variable has any significant 
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election data for lower state houses and presidential races are 


obtained from ICPSR.? The county level is a natural unit of 


analysis for this type of research since one of the major concerns 
involves the local (county) party organization. 

In addition to the substantive questions addressed in this 
paper, a methodological question concerning the measurement of 
party organization is confronted. Previous research has tended to 
rely upon interviews and responses from party leaders to determine 
a measure of party organizational strength (Cotter et al., 

Crotty, 1971; Beck, 1974). As one active 
scholar in this area points out, these responses may often paint a 
crude 2 of the local party (Gibson, 1986:4). More 
problematic, this type of measurement can be extremely difficult to 
replicate, particularly on a large scale. Therefore, this research 
will incorporate a different measure of party organization, but one 
that is grounded on the findings of previous research.* 
measure of county organization which is employed in this 
research is the reported expenditures of each county’s Republican 
and Democratic executive committee. The rational for this measure 
is the components of organizational strength identified by previous 
research, particularly Cotter et al. (1984) and Gibson et al. 
Several of the activities identified by the authors as 
indicators of organizational strength may also be considered as 
factors which could directly be involved with electoral outcomes. 
These activities include; candidate with 


candidate organizations, campaign activity, and efforts to get out 
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the vote (Cotter et 

logical to presume 

Thus, the rational 

in this research. The more money a local pa 

least an increased possibility that the party is involved in 
activities noted above. This measure is obviously not perfect, 
it seems no less imperfect than responses given by party leade 
and it has > positive quality of being easier 


replicate. 


In order to tes relationshi W y organization 


and southern electc itcomes ay -echni will nployec 


between party strength and two 
vote for state egislature, 
Republcan presidential and le 
employed to examine the impac 
that a county will divide 
presidential candidate and Democratic legislative can 


Will be used 


where X, represents Republican party organization; xX 


trends over time; d X, is a measure of Democratic 


The models are the same for both regression and logit 


Time is included as a control variable to capture any trend affects 


the 
put 
Regression analysis will be used to examine the relationship 
he Republican 
between the 
will he 
e probability 
a Republican 
As Th 
qaiagates 4 
models which SMM are as follows: 
r— fi R YX R 5 
Y=p,+p,X, 
| incumbency. 


which might otherwise be captured by other independent variables. 
In the second model, Democratic incumbency is included as a control 
variable because previous research has demonstrated the strong 
relationship between Democratic incumbency and Republican weakness 
in southern legislative races (Cassie, 1992). These control 
variables are included in order to better ascertain any 
relationship between Republican organization at the county level, 
and the Republican vote. 
Findings 
) theory concerning why southern voters might 
divide their support between Republican presidential candidates and 
Democratic legislative candidates is correct, then two notable 
findings must be born out. There should be a positive relationship 
between Republican organization and Republican votes at the local 
level, and second, there should be a large number of counties where 
little or no Republican organization exists. In reference to the 
second point, previous research has suggested that Republican 
organization at the county level lags far behind efforts at the 
level (Cotter et al., 1984; Gibson et al., 1985). This 


ass 7 ted when using the measure of 


organization defined for this research. A very high percentage of 


the counties in the four states considered do not report having 
made any expenditures during the period in question. 

percentage of counties reporting no expenditures are as follows; 
North Carolina - 16%, Kentucky - 54.2%, Georgia - 92.5% 


and 


Tennessee - 94.8%. 


These findings seem to fit well with the rankings 
Gibson et al. (1985), where North Carolina was found to have 
most organized local Republican parties among southern states, and 
Kentucky and Georgia ranked at the very bottom. The exception to 
this is Tennessee. Gibson et al. rank Tennessee at 30th among 
local Republican organizations, which is 3rd among southern states. 
There are two possible reasons for the disparity 
Tennessee. First, Gibson et al. (1985) note the possibility 
a state could be over ranked due to responses coming primarily 
the more organized counties. Secondly, it would also b 
to obtain a ranking based upon things such as permanent 
and staffing which would not be captured in the measure being 
in this research. However, the contention made in this study is 


that a party can not be very effective in activities which relate 


to electoral outcomes unless it is spending money.’ 


These findings suggest that many southern voters 
exposed to local Republican organizations which are 
the electoral process. 
Republicans pertaining to Republican organization may 
contemporary southern elections. The test of this is 
level of Republican organization bears a positive relationship wi 
Republican vote share at the local level. 


Regression Analy 


The statistical analyses for this study wil 


using only the data from North Carolina and Kentucky. The general 


absence of expenditures in Georgia and Tennessee provide only 
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handful of cases with any variance, thus regression analyses (or 
logit) are not very meaningful. 

The results of the regression analysis on Republican vote 
share in state legislative races are reported in Table one. 
first column for each state shows the findings with Republican 
organization and time as the only independent variables. These 
findings indicate that in both North Carolina and Kentucky, local 
Republican organization is associated with a significant positive 
increase in the county’s vote for Republican legislative 
candidates. The trend variable (time) is positive in both cases 
suggesting an increase in Republican support over time, but this is 
statistically significant only in North Carolina. The variance 
explained by these two variables is quite different for the two 
states. In North Carolina, a respectable 21 percent of the 
variance is explained, while the 2 percent explained in Kentucky is 
quite meager. 

[Table One about here} 

The second column of Table one presents the findings when 
controlling for Democratic incumbency. It is no surprise that 
Democratic incumbency has a strong negative impact on Republican 
vote share. What is of greatest importance for this study 
results concerning Republican organization when incumbency 
controlled. The results for North Carolina suggest very little 


change. Republican organization maintains its significant positive 


relationship with Republican votes, and the magnitude of its impact 


changes very little. However, the impact of Republican 
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organization in Kentucky is ver 10% the impact 


Democratic incumbency. Organization still produces a positive 


relationship with Republican votes, but this impact is diminished 
and fails to reach an acceptable level of significance. 
difference between the two states will be discussed 
"implications" section below. 

The effort to discover the relationship between 
organization and the current electoral phenomenon of souther 
divided partisan support requires that we look not only at 
relationship between this variable and legislative support, but 
also at the relationship between organization and the difference 
observed between presidential and legislative support. The 
reported in Table two suggest that in each case, the level 
Republican organization is associated with a declining di 
between support at the two levels. This relationship 
stronger in North Carolina. These findings lend some 


the notion that Key’s (1949) theory of Presidential 


is occurring in the south. 
f[Table Two about her 


Logit Analysis 


Logit analysis is utilized to measure the impact of Republi 
organization on the probability thé 2 county will di 
support between a Republican presidential candidate and Demo 
legislative candidates. Given the findings discussed above, 


would expect results which were similar to those in 


Repuoililcans 
annlies to the current nhenomenon of daivided vnartican cunnort wrt 
appiil1es To tne current pnenomenon Or aiviaea partisan support wnhicn 
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where Republican organization is found to have a negative impact on 

the probability of divided support. However, the findings reported 

in Table three are quite surprising, and may have serious 

implications for the future of the southern electoral environment. 
[Table Three about here] 

Contrary to what may have been expected, the results in Table 
three suggest that Republican organization is not associated with 
a decreased probability of divided support, rather a significant 
positive relationship is observed. The other variables have the 
expected relationship with "time" capturing the increasing trend 
toward divided support, and Democratic incumbency having a positive 
impact on divided support as well. One may be tempted to evaluate 
these findings as meaning that the hypothesized relationship 
between Republican organization and Republican votes does not 
exist, but such a conclusion would be highly unwarranted. We can 
not dismiss the results of the regression analysis. Organization 
was found to be associated with an increase in legislative vote 
share, and a decrease in the difference between presidential 

erefore, the interpretation of the logi 
within this context. 

4 closer examination of the data reveals that local Republican 
efforts, in both states, tends to be concentrated in those areas 
where the Republican’s win the presidential vote and are very 


competitive es, especially in those areas where 


the Republicans are competitive but not yet winning a majority vote 


in legislative races. With this is mind, the logit results make 
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since and fit with the results of regression analysis. 


Republican efforts are not concentrated in areas which are solid 
Republican or Democratic, but rather where national results sugge: 
that Republicans could become competitive in local races. Thus 
logit results suggest that this is where Republican efforts 
concentrated, and the regression results suggest that these e 
may be rewarded with increasing legisla 
the difference between national and local support. 
Implications 
The findings of this research suggest that Key’s (1949) 
of Presidential Republicans which pertains to the absence of local 
Republi organization may well be related to the extensive 
pattern of divided partisan support whic! observ 
contemporary southern elections. Local Republican organization was 
observed to have a positive impact on Republican legislative vote 
share, and a negative impact on the difference between presidential 
and legislative vote share. Certainly, the results confirm what 
previous research 
Republican organizations 
1985). Therefore, the findings suggest that the 
supporting Republican presidential candidates and 
legislative candidates may be partially attributed 
deficiency in local Republican organization. 
nger conclusions might be drawn 
Kentucky were as strong as thos ‘ North Carolina. However, 


different : s for t we nay attest 
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usefulness of party expenditures as a proxy for organizational 
strength. It was noted above that North Carolina had a much lower 


occurrence of county parties reporting no expenditures. Similarly, 


the average expenditures by county parties in North Carolina is 


much higher than that observed in Kentucky ($10,472 to $1817). The 
fact that North Carolina has more county parties, spending more 
money, suggests that these parties should be able to do more in the 
way of aiding candidates and attracting local support. It may be 
that if the efforts in Kentucky were stepped up, the results would 
have been more on the lines of those found in North Carolina. This 
is of course conjecture, but it is worth future consideration. 
The findings of the logit analysis, coupled with the other 
findings, suggest that the phenomenon of divided partisan support 
in the south does not necessarily have to remain a permanent 
fixture of the region. Republican organizations appear to be 
making the greatest efforts in those areas where they carry the 
presidential elections but have yet to capture the legislative 
vote. This seems to be a very logical strategy for the party as a 


whole. Presidential support would indicate potential support in 


elections. It may well fall upon the local organizations 
istance from upper level organizations, to optimize 
opportunity for Republican success in lower level elections. 
the relationships found here persist over time, then we may see an 
increase in the number of counties voting Republican at both 
levels. 


Party organization is bi One component of Key’s theory on 
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southern Presidential 
or Democratic ideology. 
of ideology and its relationship with the 
Similarly, Republicans must deal with the difficult task of 
defeating Democratic incumbents which is seen here, and elsewhere, 
as having a strong relationship with legislative voting patterns in 
southern elections (Cassie, 1992). Future research should 
to incorporate these, and other factors, in an attempt to ok 
greater understanding of southern partisan voting. 

In addition to the substantive questions addressed 
paper, a methodologic question of much 
confronted. Employing party expenditures as a measure of 
strength could have great benefits for scholars doing research 


this area, but the measure certainly can ye examined 


intensively in future researc} : tically, the measure 


sound. How can a party | rm t unctions which have 
been used to determi strength unless it is spending 
This measure 
organization 
carries the methodological advantage of being replicable 
the interest in campaign finance continue 
activists, and other political actors, 
Future 
need to 
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Endnotes 


1. Frendreis et al. (1985) note that the paradox concerning party 
strength naturally leads to the question of a relationship between 
organization and electoral outcomes. 


2. Texas and Florida would be viable candidates for inclusion in 
this project but unfortunately data concerning party organization 
were not available in time to incorporate them in this study. 


3. The ICPSR nor the original collectors are responsible for the 
findings or their interpretations. 


4. There is absolutely no intent to suggest that previous measures 
of party organization are inherently flawed. The purpose here is to 
suggest an alternative measure which may be just as useful, yet 
somewhat easier (and less costly) to obtain. 


5. The number of counties spending no money may be overestimated in 
Tennessee and Georgia because the parties do not have to report 
expenditures which total less than $1000. Nevertheless, it seems 
doubtful that a party can be very effective spending such meager 
amounts. 
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Table One 
Regression Analysis: 
Variable: Republican Legislative Vote 


North Caroline Kentucky 


Republican 7 .365 * 
Organization 5 ( (2.470) 


Time 5 5 
(1.16) 


Democratic 
Incumbency 


Constant 


| Re 


in parentheses 


Dependent 
i! 
«haa 
i (.73) 
} 
| 1.48 
| (1.41) 
| XXXX | -.180 *** | xxxx -.552 | 
jeoeee |} 5.58 | 20.91 | 24.39 58.72 i 
|__| Rez, | .02 | .50 | 
kkk p < .01 
* p < .10 
T values are reported [iy 


Table Two 
Regression Analysis: 
Dependent Variable: Difference in Republican Support 
(President minus Legislative) 


North Carolina Kentucky 


~.361 *** | -.265 -.076 
(1.52) (.59) 


3.35 3.37 


Republican 
Organization _| (6. (5.66) 


(.96) (2.81) (3.37) 


-143 *** ~-421 *** 


Democratic 
(19.32) 


Incumbency 


-~10.68 


< .01 


T values are reported in parentheses 


| | 

| 

| (.54) | 

iH | 

| 

| Constant | 29.05 | 16.81 15.02 a | 


Table Three 
Logit Analysis: 
Dependent Variable: Divided Partisan Support! 


North Carolina Kentucky 
Republican 027 | .036 0 

Organization 


Time 


Democratic 
Incumbency 


Constant 


Percent Correct 


1. The dependent variable is coded fi O 7 casts 


vote for Republican presidentia: candidate and 
legislative candidates, and 0 Nise 


i 
115 
kK** 
| .675 .759 .691 | .799 
XXXX | .016 XXXX .021 
| kkk | 
| -2.62 -4.12 -2.81 | ~4-60 
| 729 | 76.1 | 69.5 | 19.2 | 
< .O1 
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In Defense of "Moderate" Relativism and "Skeptical" Citizenship 


Dana Chabot 
Indiana University 


To be presented at the 1993 convention of the American Political 
Science Association, September 1 - 5, Washington D.C. 


There is a sense in which we are all relativists now, or at 


least most of us are. For most of us have come to realize how 


many of our beliefs and practices are a product of, and are only 


intelligible in the context of, particular cultural, racial, or 
ethnic backgrounds. Multiculturalism in education is one 
practical consequence of this idea, but not the only one. 
Relativism in this sense may also serve to underwrite a 
commitment to political toleration, ecumenical reforms in 
religion, and affirmative action as a guide to placement and 
hiring decisions. 

But there is another, stronger sense in which one may be 
thought of as a relativist. A relativist, in this sense, is 
someone who thinks that even our most basic beliefs and 
practices--our belief in human rights, for example, and in 
democratic procedures, or our commitment to scientific methods of 
explanation--are a product of, and are only intelligible in the 
context of, a particular set of social and historical 
contingencies. It is with relativism in this strong, 
philosophical sense that I am concerned in this paper. 

Relativism in this sense has been the object of vigorous debate 
in recent years. It is an odd debate, though, in that relativism 
has found few defenders.' On one side are those who claim that 
relativism is a morally repugnant doctrine, because (if taken 
seriously) it would deprive people from different backgrounds of 
the means to communicate with one another. On the other side are 


those who claim that relativism, while false, is a practically 
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inconsequential doctrine. It is inconsequential because, on this 
view, political discourse does not really require that those who 
take part in it share a common moral vocabulary. (Why relativism 
is said to be false is a question best left to one side for the 
moment. ) 

So the controversy over "strong" relativism has involved two 
groups of critics: those who find relativism a morally 
reprehensible outlook, and those who consider it to be false but 
harmless. This leaves me with a question: what has happened to 
relativism’s defenders? Is there nothing to be said in its 
behalf? I believe that there is. My aim in this paper is to 
argue that, properly understood and suitably moderated, 
relativism can be an important contributor to the education of 
citizens in a democracy. For it adds a dimension--a skeptical 
dimension--to our thinking about the meaning of citizenship ina 
culturally fragmented environment. In other words, it helps us 
to appreciate the place of hesitation, self-doubt, and self- 
criticism in the repetoire of a citizen’s virtues. These 


attributes are not normally thought of as "virtues" in connection 


with citizenship. But they should be, or so I will argue; and 


"moderate" relativism can help us to understand why. 
Zs Relativism’s Two Faces: Moderate and Excessive 

As portrayed by critics of relativism, a relativist is 
someone who argues from a plausible premise--that our deepest 
beliefs and values are context-dependent, or contingent--to a 


highly controversial (and dubious) conclusion: that making 
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judgments about practices in unfamiliar social contexts is all 
but impossible. Judgment, the relativist argues, requires some 
shared background, an underlying commonality of some kind. But 
empirical investigation reveals little more than a superficial 
resemblance between people situated in very different cultures. 
And philosophical efforts to demonstrate the existence of a 
common humanity have proven unpersuasive. It follows, then, that 
we should refrain from passing judgment on the practices of 
people who are situated quite differently than we are. 


It is a philosophical doctrine of this sort that critics 


have in mind when they object to relativism as morally repugnant 


or practically inconsequential. Let me look more closely at each 
of these objections. I will then distinguish between two kinds 
(or faces) of relativism, excessive and moderate, of which (I 
argue) only the first is vulnerable to the critics’ objections. 
Martha Nussbaum is one recent exponent of the view that 
relativism is a morally treacherous outlook.” The source of its 
appeal, she argues, is the belief that the only alternative to 
relativism is "metaphysical realism:" the claim that the world 
has a fixed and determinable structure apart from any human 
perspective whatsoever. This view, Nussbaum concedes, has been 
thoroughly discredited. But she thinks that relativism is also 
unacceptable, because it fosters an attitude of insensitive 
neglect toward the suffering of poor and marginalized people, in 
our own country as well as abroad. The reason for this is that 


relativists (along with others who have been influenced by 
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relativism, among them utilitarians and Rawlsian liberals) tend 
to be too deferential toward the historically given, too willing 
to excuse the unjust practices of despots who cloak themselves in 
the garb of local custom or ethnic tradition.? 

Nussbaum attacks the “empirical investigation" premise in 
the argument set out above (that empirical investigation reveals 
only a superficial resemblance between people from radically 
different cultures). Despite wide divergences in the practices 
of different cultures, she argues, empirical investigation 
(carried out within a broadly Aristotelian framework) reveals 


"Certain central defining features" common to human life 


everywhere.* All humans have certain basic needs and capacities: 


the need for food, shelter, and sexual fulfillment; the capacity 
to feel pleasure and pain, and to rationally plan the course of 
one’s own life. Upon this conception of basic human functioning, 
Nussbaum tries to construct a "thick vague theory of the good:" 
a generalized account, based on the self-interpretations of 
actual people, of the factors that enter into living well, 
regardless of one’s particular social context. Such an account 
could then be used, if not to ensure genuine understanding, at 
least to facilitate the unmasking of ideological posturing by 
petty tyrants. 

Aside from pointing out its falsity, Nussbaum’s complaint 
about relativism is that it would undermine our capacity as moral 
agents to contest entrenched identities and traditional modes of 


self-understanding. In the absence of a shared understanding of 
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what humans as such need in order to live well, she thinks, we 
lack the requisite basis for making judgments that, as moral 
agents, we must not shirk. 

Richard Rorty has attacked relativism from a different 
angle. Like Nussbaum, he thinks that relativism is false, but he 
disagrees with her claim that the responsible exercise of 
judgment requires reconstructing a common humanity. Relativism 
is false, Rorty says, not because empirical investigation reveals 
a core of culturally invariant features, but because judgment 
does not require that we presuppose a core of culturally 
invariant features. In other words, while Nussbaum takes issue 
with the relativist’s "empirical investigation" premise, Rorty 
objects to the relativist’s "shared background" premise: that the 
exercise of judgment calls for some shared background, an 
underlying commonality of some kind. So, while Rorty agrees with 


Nussbaum that the relativist’s doctrine is false, he does so for 


a different reason. "Simply by being human," he points out, "we 


do not have a common bond. For all we share with all other 
humans is the same thing we share with all other animals--the 
ability to feel pain."® 

Let me put this point another way. Rorty would accept as 
true the premise that Nussbaum rejects as false (and vice versa). 
That is, Rorty would agree with the relativist about what 
empirical investigation is likely to reveal: that cultural and 
linguistic differences are very deep-seated, that they "go all 


the way down."”’ But, he thinks, this is of no practical 
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consequence; therefore, relativism, though false, is a harmless 


doctrine. This is so because the presence of deep-seated 


cultural and linguistic differences does nothing, in his view, to 


impede our ability to exercise judgment. The absence of a 
culturally invariant core does not mean that we can never judge 
responsibly; it means instead that we judge well when we apply 
our standards of justice as fairly and impartially as we know 
how. The standards we use can never be anything but ours, 
"determined by our upbringing, our historical situation".*® To 
that extent Rorty would agree with the relativist. But, he 
thinks, it does not follow (as the relativist claims) that we 
should refrain from passing judgment on others. In politics as 
elsewhere, progress is the result of confrontations between 
competing and incommensurable vocabularies. We should not, 
therefore, shy away from pressing our point of view on others, so 
long as we keep in mind the inevitable contingency of all points 
of view.° 

I find both Rorty’s and Nussbaum’s criticisms of the 
relativist’s position, as I stated it, to be quite persuasive. 
But before concluding (with Rorty) that relativism misunderstands 
the nature of political judgment, or (with Nussbaum) that it 
deprives us of the means to challenge as unjust practices that we 
find objectionable, we need to step back and ask whether the view 
that is being criticized here--the relativist’s position as I 
stated it--accurately portrays the relativist’s outlook. What is 


the relativist’s purpose? Is it to articulate a theory of 


practical judgment, one that would compete with Nussbaum’s 
essentialist theory or Rorty’s pragmatist theory of social 


criticism? One reason to think that this misstates the 


relativist’s purpose is that, interpreted in this way, there is 


something slightly paradoxical about it. The relativist, on this 
interpretation, is making a far-reaching judgment to the effect 
that making far-reaching judgments is an unwise thing to do. But 
if this judgment is permissible, why not others? 

David Hume found himself facing a similar quandry at the end 
of An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding. He devoted the 
final section of this work to a critical examination "Of the 
Academical or Sceptical Philosophy," in which he set out a number 
of the arguments advanced by skeptics (himself included) to cast 
doubt on the validity of the philosopher’s enterprise. After 
evaluating these arguments he concluded that "the chief and most 
confounding objection to excessive scepticism" is that it makes 
no lasting contribution to society. 

We need only ask such a sceptic, What his meaning is? 

And what he proposes by all these curious researches? 

He is immediately at a loss, and knows not what to 

answer. A Copernican or Ptolemaic, who supports each 

his different system of astronomy, may hope to produce 

a conviction, which will remain constant and durable, 

with his audience. ... But a Pyrrhonian cannot expect, 

that his philosophy will have any constant influence on 

the mind: or if it had, that its influence would be 

beneficial to society.” 

But Hume went on to distinguish excessive skepticism from 
another kind, which he called "mitigated" or moderate 
skepticism." The purpose of this kind of skepticism, he pointed 


out, is neither to articulate a philosophical truth, nor to 
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confound the efforts of all those who undertake philosophical 
inquiry. It is not reducible to a doctrine, positive or 
negative, but is better thought of as a practical or ethical 
outlook. "The greater part of mankind are naturally apt to be 
affirmative and dogmatical in their opinions," Hume observed. 
But if they could be confronted with "the strange infirmities of 
human understanding," especially on those occasions when such 
infirmities are least likely to be suspected, "such a reflection 
would naturally inspire them with more modesty and reserve." The 
point of moderate skepticism, as Hume saw it, was not to raise 
doubt merely for its own sake, but to instill the inclination to 


doubt in the minds of readers whose natural propensity is "to 


haughtiness and obstinacy."” It was, in other words, an ethical 


undertaking, designed to nurture intellectual virtue of a 
specific kind. 

I propose to follow Hume’s example, and distinguish between 
moderate and excessive forms of relativism. Accordingly, a 
moderate relativist, when pressed as to his or her purpose in 
advancing the argument I sketched at the beginning of this 
section, might respond by observing our tendency (as 
intellectuals, or as public officials, or as corporate 
executives) to make judgments about people of whom we have little 
direct knowledge. But the point of doing so would not be to 
articulate a doctrine (to the effect that one can never judge 
responsibly under these circumstances), or to confound all 


efforts to make responsible judgments with imperfect information. 
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Rather, it would be to inform judgment, by getting us to use more 


caution, or to make a slightly different kind of judgment than we 


might otherwise have done. The moderate relativist, like Hume’s 


moderate skeptic, could then be described as having in view an 
ethical or practical end: to inculcate intellectual virtues of a 
specifically skeptical type. 

Wittgenstein’s "Remarks on Frazer’s Golden Bough" offers a 
case in point of the difference between excessive and moderate 
relativism. Commenting on Frazer’s account of ritual mutilation 
of an image of one’s enemy, Wittgenstein says: 

The same savage who, apparently in order to kill his 

enemy, sticks his knife through a picture of hin, 

really does build his hut of wood and cuts his arrow 

with skill and not in effigy. 

Later, he responds with exasperation to Frazer’s explanation of 
ritual practices such as this one as a kind of mistaken 
technology or misguided science: 

What narrowness of spiritual life we find in Frazer! 

And as a result: how impossible for him to understand a 

different way of life from the English one of his time! 

Frazer cannot imagine a priest who is not basically an 

English parson of our times with all his stupidity and 

feebleness.” 

It would be mistaken, I think, to interpret Wittgenstein as 
saying that it is always inappropriate to make judgments about 
practices in an alien culture. His idea seems to be that, when 
it comes to hut-building or arrow-cutting, our mastery of 
technological rationality puts Frazer (or someone like him) in an 
excellent position to evaluate such practices. So it would be 


wrong to call Wittgenstein a "relativist," if a relativist is 
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someone who thinks that linguistic and cultural differences 
effectively isolate one culture from another, making it 
impossible to understand or evaluate practices very different 
than our own. Frazer erred, in Wittgenstein’s view, not in 
trying to understand people who experience their lives 
differently than he did, but in assimilating experience as such 
to one genre of it. 

I suspect, though, that Wittgenstein’s target in these 
passages is not so much Frazer’s narrowness of spiritual life, 
but our own: a propensity in all of us, as Hume put it, "to 
haughtiness and obstinacy." "I must plunge again and again in 
the water of doubt," Wittgenstein observed before embarking on 
his critique of Frazer.“ I think he meant by that remark that 
he saw in Frazer something of himself, a temptation to which he 
too was susceptible, a demon to be exorcised. Working through 


Frazer’s (erroneous) analysis served as a kind of therapy for 


him--as, indeed, it can for us. The temptation to assimilate 


intelligibility (or justice, or freedom, or any one of a number 
of moral concepts) to a single species of it is a pitfall of 
which we all must beware. If, by bringing out the plurality of 
ways of making sense of one’s life, a relativist’s aim is 
practical in nature--to get us to think more self-critically 
about our experience--then it does make sense to say that 
Wittgenstein’s "Remarks" are relativist in spirit. They are 


relativist, that is, in the same way that Hume, in his Enquiry, 
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was skeptical: for the purpose of instilling more modest habits 
of judging.» 

Moderate relativism, then, may be regarded as a kind of 
Socratic exercise in self-examination. It focuses attention on 
deep-seated cultural and linguistic differences, not for the 
purpose of establishing or contesting the validity of some 
philosophical theory (essentialism, say, or pragmatism), but to 


nurture self-critical habits of judgment. Moderate relativism is 


a practical or therapeutic, not a programmatic philosophical 


outlook. 

There is, of course, more to be said about moderate 
relativism, especially as it relates to political life. What I 
have said so far, though, is enough to suggest that, at the very 
least, relativism is a more complex and subtle outlook than many 
of it critics would have us believe. Still, one may wonder 
whether the moderate relativist’s attitude of self-doubt is 
consistent with the demands of active citizenship. Critics and 
citizens require the courage of their convictions if they are to 
survive in a competetive political environment. Doubt and 
hestitation may have a place in the life of an academic, but 
these (arguably) are luxuries that the actively engaged critic or 
citizen can ill afford. What, then, does moderate relativism 
have to contribute to politics? How can one be both a skeptic 


and a social critic, a skeptic and an engaged citizen? 
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2. “Dupes of Their Own Zeal:* The Need for Skeptical Critics 

Behind Nussbaum’s critique of relativism lies a practical 
concern: finding a way to alleviate the distress of women in 
traditional, male-dominated societies. "[W]je urgently need a 
version of essentialism in public life," she contends, because 
without it policymakers lack the tools necessary to identify 
instances of gender discrimination and call those responsible for 
it to account.” Rorty’s critique also rests on a practical 
concern: articulating a conception of democracy that is not 
dependent on contestible philosophical ideas about the nature of 
the self and its relation to community. Democracy, he contends, 
is an arrangement in which irreconcilable philosophical 
viewpoints (having to do, for example, with the nature of the 
self) are considered to be matters of private, not public 
concern.” 

Both Nussbaum and Rorty regard the presence of 


irreconcilable viewpoints as an obstacle, either to social 


criticism or to the defense of democratic arrangements (or both). 


Both attempt to dispose of this obstacle by dismissing it as an 
illusory or bogus problem: by arguing either that the viewpoints 
in question are not really as irreconcilable as they seem 
(Nussbaum), or that irreconcilability, while real, does not pose 
a problem for public discourse in a democracy (Rorty). In either 
case the strategy is to demonstrate that what seems to be a 


problem is not really a problen. 
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This is not the moderate relativist’s strategy. The 
moderate relativist aims to confront critics and citizens with 
the complexity of their situation. Complexity, on this view, is 
not something to be seen through or gotten around. It is, 
rather, something to be taken in and absorbed, on the assumption 
that having to wrestle with the moral complexity of one’s 
situation is a constructive exercise. The irreconcilability of 
viewpoints, while an obstacle to social criticism and democratic 
citizenship, need not be thought of as debilitating or 


ennervating. It may, rather, make one more sensitive, and 


therefore more effective, as a social critic; similarly, it may 


enhance the capacity of citizens both to argue vigorously with, 
and to respect those with whom they disagree. This, ina 
nutshell, is the moderate relativist’s attitude toward 
irreconcilability. Let me try to illustrate what it amounts to 
in practice, by looking at several examples. 

In A Quiet Revolution, Martha Chen reports on a project 
undertaken to improve the living conditions of poor women in 
Bangladesh. As portrayed by Chen, social life in Bangladesh is 
unqualifiedly patriarchal. "Young girls are thought of, and 
often called, ‘guests’," she notes, since the home in which they 
are raised is not considered "theirs" in the way that it would be 
for boys. Upon marriage girls join the husband’s household, so 
they are not considered (as boys are) to be long-term economic 


contributors to their parents’ family. Accordingly, girls 
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receive less nourishment than boys, less education, and virtually 
no individual autonomy." 
By working closely with the women in her study, Chen reports 


that she and her associates were able to precipitate a remarkable 


change in the social status of these women. Many learned to 


read, a number were able to find work outside the home, several 
started businesses of their own. None of this would have been 
possible, of course, without close attention to the particulars 
of life in this (traditionally Islamic) culture. But, in 
commenting on Chen’s study, Nussbaum argues that neither would it 
have been possible had Chen and her associates not held fast to a 
conception of “living well" that the women of Bangladesh share in 
common with people everywhere. Had Chen been a relativist, 
Nussbaum says, she would have resisted subjecting to critical 
scrutiny the patriarchal institutions of Bangladeshi life. And 
if the relativist’s claims were in fact true, Chen could not have 
had the success that she did in mobilizing women brought up under 
those institutions. As it turns out, however, "Essentialism and 
particular perception were not opposed: they were complementary 
aspects of a single process of deliberation." 

I have no quarrel with saying that under certain conditions 
essentialism may in fact bolster the social critic’s position (or 
at least that it may seem to do so). But I want to take issue 
with Nussbaum’s claim that only an essentialist is in a position 
to criticize as unjust the practices reported by Chen. Let me, 


therefore, propose an alternative interpretation of Chen’s facts. 
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This will require, first, making note of one further aspect of 
her subjects’ lives. 

The unequal position of women in Bangladesh, a predominantly 
Muslim country, is underwritten by the religious custom known as 
purdah. Purdah refers to the practice of excluding women from 
the the public (male) sphere of social, economic, and political 
life. It is sometimes used, Chen reports, to legitimate class 
and patriarchal oppression. When a woman from a rich household 
spends three or four days in town, alone (say, to attend a court 
hearing), this is considered to be within the bounds of purdah. 
But when a poor woman goes to town to attend a meeting of the 
(potentially subversive) organization sponsoring Chen’s research, 
this is condemned as bepurdah, or outside the governing norms. 
"The norms of purdah that may be relaxed for the wives of the 
rich can just as easily and quickly, be clamped down on the women 
of other households. "” 


Although she does not comment on it directly, Nussbaum 


would, I suspect, be of the opinion that the institution of 


purdah is itself contrary to what all people (women included) 
need in order to live well. This, it seems, is Chen’s view as 
well, since her strategy for combatting female poverty is to 
disregard the differentiation between male and female roles 
sanctioned by this institution. But one need not go so far (and, 
presumably, someone with a more sympathetic view of traditional 
Islamic culture would not go so far) in order to criticize the 


unjust practices brought to light by Chen’s research. As an 
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internal or imminent critic of Islamic life, one could argue on 
Islamic, rather than essentialist, grounds that the selective 
application of the rules of purdah to poor (but not wealthy) 
women is unjust. This would not, of course, require taking a 
position on the permissibility of the rules themselves. 
Arguably, the institution itself may be worth keeping, so long as 
Islamic culture is worth respecting. In any event, the internal 
critic’s strategy would be to identify injustices committed in 
the name of a traditional institution (in this case purdah), and 
to call those responsible for it to account, while withholding 
judgment on the institution itself, and its compatibility with 
human wellbeing. 

Now, I am not sufficiently well-acquainted with Islamic 
culture to be able to pursue such an argument in any detail. [I 
would like to be able to cite the name of someone who has 
actually attempted to do so. Any help here would be 
appreciated.] I mention the possibility of making such an 
argument for two reasons. First, it suggests that one need not, 
as Nussbaum claims, be an essentialist to be a social critic. 
One may instead be an internal critic, using the norms and 
principles of a particular tradition to criticize its practices, 
while remaining undecided about the reducibility of these norms 


and principles to a more fundamental theory of human wellbeing. 


More importantly, though, the distinction between internal 


and essentialist modes of social criticism raises the issue of 


how one comes to grips, as a social critic, with irreconcilable 
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viewpoints. Taking seriously the presence of irreconcilability 


confronts one with the difficulty of having to defend his or her 
own critical standpoint. That is, it requires making allowance 
for the vulnerability of one’s own convictions about "living 
well" to criticism from the viewpoint of someone whose 
convictions differ. In the case I just considered, it would 
require making allowance for the possibility that, to someone who 
takes Islamic principles seriously, secular convictions about 
basic human functioning would seem quite wrongheaded indeed. 
Bernard Lewis has observed that, from a classically Islamic point 
of view, "the very notion of a secular jurisdiction and 
authority--of a so-to-speak unsanctified part of life that lies 
outside the scope of religious law and those who uphold it--is 
seen as an impiety, indeed as the ultimate betrayal of Islam." 
By contrast, in her provisional list of "basic human functions," 
Nussbaum makes no mention of spirituality, or religion, or duty 
to God; indeed, the words ‘duty’ and ’God’ never appear in any of 
her lists.* By classical Islamic standards this would no doubt 
appear a rather striking omission. 

Nussbaum is well aware of the reality of deep-seated 
linguistic and cultural differences. She admits wanting "to 
allow the possibility that we will learn from our encounters with 
other human societies to recognize things about ourselves that we 
had not seen before."* But, being a self-declared essentialist, 
she does not take at all seriously the prospect of these 


differences being irreconcilable. And the reason that she gives 
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for not doing so is political. Conceding that one’s own deepest 
convictions about living well must remain open to challenge from 
other, non-secular viewpoints seems to her a distraction, or 
worse yet, an excuse for doing nothing in the face of social and 
economic distress. It would in effect deprive us of the critical 
standpoint we need in order to contest entrenched identities or 
traditional modes of self-understanding that serve only to 
conceal abuses of power. 

I am willing to grant that relativism, if pushed too far, 
can have this anesthetizing effect. (It seems to me that post- 
modern critics of essentialism do have this effect, a point to 
which I will return in section three.) But it need not do so. 
And, arguing now as a moderate relativist, I think that by 
refusing to take seriously the irreconcilability of viewpoints, 
one shirks one’s responsibility as a social critic. The critic’s 
responsibility, I now want to argue, involves having to balance 
two perspectives that do not fit together very easily: that of 
the social critic, outraged or indignant over abuses of power; 
and a more self-critical perspective, arising from an awareness 
of the contingency of one’s own viewpoint. 

Let me illustrate the need for combining these two 
perspectives by way of another example, which I draw from Michael 
Walzer’s The Company of Critics. An effective social critic, 


Walzer contends, is someone whose critical standpont is rooted 


firmly within the society of which he or she is a part, if only 


marginally. Critical detachment, on his view, need not and 
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should not be carried to an essentialist extreme. Virtually all 
of the critics for whom Walzer expresses admiration have been 
able to temper their outrage at the injustices permitted by their 
society with a deep and abiding respect for its basic values and 
institutions. Walzer’s critic starts from the view of justice 
embedded in those institutions, "on the assumption that what is 
actual in consciousness is possible in practice, and then he 
challenges the practices that fall short of these 
possibilities."“ Unlike Nussbaum, the connected critic does not 
strive for "global reach," does not try to be "a Hercules among 


critics." Rather, such a person "agitates, teaches, counsels, 


challenges, protests from within," that is, without the comfort 


of metaphysical or essentialist standards.” 

George Orwell exemplifies the virtues of a "connected 
critic." Walzer describes Orwell as an "anti-ideological 
socialist." He never repudiated the basic, petty-bourgeois 
values of the English working class: privacy, possession, 
patriotism. Rather, he saw in these values, and the institutions 
in which we seek to realize them, a bulwark against "ascetic and 
puritanical socialism," the doctrinaire Other of Western 
capitalism portrayed so vividly in Orwell’s anti-utopian 
novels.* Walzer argues that these novels, far from being the 
work of an anti-socialist, present the concerns of a socialist 
sympathizer worried about the excesses that devoted partisans, 
dupes of their own zeal, would permit. "He [Orwell] thought that 


Western socialism could not succeed unless its defenders 
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recognized and learned to worry about what was happening in the 
East. Animal Farm and 1984 were part of his ‘internal 


."7 As a socialist and a critic, on this view, 


critique’ 
Orwell’s conviction that ordinary people and their values are to 
be respected served to temper, but not vitiate, the revulsion he 
felt throughout his life at the injustices and inequalities of 
English society. 

My concern is less with the accuracy of Walzer’s 
interpretation of Orwell (others, notably Raymond Williams and 
Richard Rorty, have offered differing views”), than with his 
portrait of Orwell as a responsible critic, someone who honestly 
faced the complexities of his position as a critic. Orwell 
emerges from this sympathetic reading as someone who was able to 
strike the balance (between social criticism and self-criticism) 
-to which I have referred. He was able to internalize two 
conflicting viewpoints: that of the socialist reformer, and that 
of the conservative critic of reform. He was (on this account, 
anyway) a skeptical socialist, aware of the urgency of reform, 
but aware also of the danger of pressing too far the urge to 
reform. Here, then, is a case in point of the social critic 
whose effectiveness is not bought at the price of rendering his 
own viewpoint invulnerable to the criticism of others. 

I have been arguing (against Nussbaum, primarily) that 


acknowledging the ambiguity of one’s position as a social critic 


need not be viewed as incapacitating, that taking seriously the 


irreconcilability of viewpoints may indeed make one a more subtle 
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and effective critic. But what of the ordinary citizen, who is 
less likely to be actively engaged? A dose of relativism--or 
what Hume called "a small tincture of Pyrrhonism"”--may be good 
medicine for the activist or critic, for these are people who are 
likely to be in need of some restraint. But one does not 
ordinarily prescribe a sedative to someone who is having no 
trouble falling asleep. And, in most so-called democracies 
today, the vast majority of citizens appear to be in a state 
resembling somnolence. So perhaps those who criticize relativism 
are correct after all, if not with respect to activists or social 
critics, then with respect to the mass of ordinary citizens. In 
the final section I will continue my defense of moderate 
relativism, by examining more closely the connection between 
skeptical judgment and democratic citizenship. 
2. "Learning to Bend:" The Need for Skeptical Citizens 

Like father like daughter, 


passionate, wild... 
she hasn’t learned to bend before adversity. 


Sophocles, Antigone” 


What I have said so far about the contingency of identity 
and the need for self-doubt may seem to some readers to amount to 
little more than a recapitulation of ideas put forward by certain 
post-modern theorists. William Connolly, for example, argues 
that democratic citizenship (or what he calls "agonistic 
democracy") involves combining a sense of one’s own identity with 
an awareness of the contingency of all identities. By 


"contingency" Connolly means that identity is not, as is commonly 
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believed, something one chooses on the basis of careful, 
reflective thought; it is, rather, the reflection (or 
interiorization) of society’s mechanisms for discipline and 
control. By becoming aware of the contingency of identity, 
Connolly believes, we put ourselves in a position to fight back, 
by contesting “established definitions of normality and 
rationality" on the grounds that these definitions are 
manipulative and too confining.” 

It may be thought that Connolly’s way of talking about the 
contingency of identity is superior to the relativist idiom in 
which I have been speaking, because (unlike relativism) agonistic 
democracy does not pose a threat to active, engaged citizenship. 
It is time that we dispense with relativist "worries," Connolly 


believes. They are "an invention of academics who yearn for a 


type of unity that probably never existed." Arguing along the 


same lines as Rorty, Connolly maintains that we ought not to 
think of politics as standing in need of shared vocabularies or 
common identites, but as an occasion for testing and contesting 
"settled identities and conventions," a forum for "the 


Given the 


enunciation of suppressed alternatives. 
depoliticization of modern life and the dearth of meaningful 
public discourse, is this not a more promising alternative than 
moderate relativism? 

Now, it is certainly not my intention to stand in the way of 


a more participatory, democratic society, in which citizens are 


both more tolerant of difference and more respectful of their 
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adversaries. But I am not convinced that Connolly’s 
appropriation of the language of post-modernism serves either of 
these goals. Connolly endorses post-modern criticism on the 
grounds that it would enable citizens "to convert an antagonism 
of identity into an agonism of difference;"* that is, as I 
understand his point, it would allow citizens to disagree with 
each other in such a way that difference and disagreement become 
sources of civic health rather than malaise. This is indeed an 
admirable vision, but it is not clear to me that mere 
acknowledgement of the contingent elements in identity moves us 
any closer to its realization. For that, it seems to me, 
moderate relativism is still a more promising approach. 

In his preoccupation with contestation and politicization, 
Connolly (like other post-modern theorists in this respect) pays 
scant attention to practical questions, often quite complicated, 


such as: how do we decide what counts as an item of genuine 


public concern, and what does not? Clearly, some political 


undertakings have more urgency, and are worth taking more 
seriously, than others. As citizens, we need to know how and 
when to act. In which cases is dissent, or protest, or some 
other form of political action warranted, and in which cases is 
it 

To be a citizen, in other words, it is not enough merely to 
be politically involved. Citizenship requires keen discernment, 
or skeptical judgment: the ability to identify instances of 


special pleading, for example, so as to avoid being taken in by 
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manipulators masquerading as leaders or liberators. Moral 
outrage or indignation may be one component of civic sensibility, 
but it is not sufficient, either for citizens or for social 
critics. It is no substitute, that is, for the intellectual 
virtue one needs in order to know how, when, and indeed whether 
to act.* 


Here is a case in point. Even before he was inaugurated, 


President Clinton was taken to task by women’s organizations for 


having failed to appoint a sufficient number of women to top- 
level posts, hence fulfilling his campaign pledge to make the 
Cabinet "look like America." And before he had been in office a 
full week, Clinton’s refusal to stand by his first nominee for 
attorney general (Zoe Baird) was being derided as an example of 
gender bias. Playing down the fact that Ms. Baird is a well-paid 
attorney, one commentator pointed out that the impropriety to 
which she admitted (failing to pay social security taxes ona 
household employee) would never have been an issue had the 
nominee been a man. Men don’t hire nannies, this commentator 
wryly observed; women do.” 

I am not concerned with the truth of these allegations, but 
with their seriousness. Do these issues/allegations belong on 
the public agenda, or do they not? When questions such as this 
one are put to political theorists, the response usually elicited 
is: What counts as a serious political issue is itself a 
politically contested issue. There is no Archimedean point, we 


are likely to be told, no external vantage point from which to 
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settle the matter. But the question I posed does not require an 


Archimedean response; it is a request for practical guidance, not 


theoretical assurance. Not: how are we, as political theorists, 


to decide what counts as a genuine political issue? But: how are 
we, as citizens in a culturally fragmented political environment, 
to judge matters such as this one? 

Now, questions of this sort--requests for practical, not 
theoretical guidance--tend to elude Connolly’s post-modern 
"gaze." To insist on the situatedness of all judgments, or the 
contingency of all identities is of no help here. Indeed, this 
way of answering may do more to discourage citizen involvement in 
politics than either of the alternatives--essentialist or 
relativist--against which Connolly rails. For it suggests that 
political life is little more than a free-for-all, in which even 
the meanest spirited, most self-serving partisan must be given 
equal respect. 

Moderate relativism is a more promising alternative because, 
as I said earlier, it does not purport to be a programmatic 
philosophy. It does not take a position on the issues raised by 
Connolly, Rorty and other theorists influenced by post-modernism. 
Its purpose is practical, not theoretical: to deepen and refine 
judgment, by getting people to think more skeptically and self- 
critically; not to confound judgment, or to isolate one person 
(or culture) from another. 

Another way to distinguish the moderate relativist’s outlook 


from that of various post-modern theorists is to point out that, 
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by definition, a relativist is someone who does take relativist 
"worries" seriously. Calling attention to--and worrying about-- 
the irreconcilability of viewpoints is the moderate relativist’s 
strategy for getting people to think more skeptically and self- 
critically. In section two I described this strategy and its 
significance for activists, or social critics. Let me now try to 
illustrate the broader implications of this strategy, as it 
applies more generally to the education of citizens ina 
democracy. 

Consider this example, which I draw from Jean Bethke 
Elshtain’s "Antigone’s Daughters." Her purpose, Elshtain says in 
that essay, is "to reclaim for women, construed as social actors 


in the world, an identity that pits them against the imperious 


demands of public power." Elshtain argues that a woman’s 


traditional roles within the family--as wife, mother, sister-- 
situate her uniquely to contribute to public life. In 
particular, her familial roles equip her to resist the growing 
concentration of power in the hands of corporate and state 
bureaucracies, at the expense of the family. Accordingly, 
Elshtain looks to Sophocles’ tragic heroine Antigone as a model 
for feminists. Antigone was driven to oppose the mad lust for 
power of her uncle Creon by her devotion to her dead brother 
Polynices. Her commitment to "family values" gave her both the 
courage and the insight needed to contest Creon’s autocratic 


rule. Modern-day feminists, Elshtain believes, can combine 
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public and private (i.e., familial) concerns in much the same 
way. 


Against this interpretation, a critic might point out that, 


while a heroine, Antigone is also a tragic figure. She is 


portrayed by Sophocles as a character whose stubbornness and 
narrowness of vision are the equal of Creon’s, a point that is 
well-argued in Bernard Knox’s interpretation of the play.” In 
an emotionally charged exchange during Antigone’s final 
appearance on stage, she is accused by the chorus of being 
autonomos, a "law unto herself," possessed by "wild passion."” 
This last phrase echoes the words the chorus used earlier in 
pointing out the similarity between Antigone’s character and 
Creon’s: "Like father like daughter, passionate, wild ..." 
Antigone can profitably be read as a play about the role of 
the citizen and the citizen’s responsibilities. On Elshtain’s 
reading these responsibilities have mainly to do with marshalling 
the resources one needs to contest the despotic exercise of state 
power. She has little to say beyond this about the citizen’s 
need for judgment or intellectual virtue. On a reading that 
brings out the tragic dimension of Antigone’s character, the 
citizen’s responsibilities would be defined somewhat differently. 
Here the question is not so much whether one should take a stand 
against despotic power, but what sort of judgment an active 
citizen can be expected to exercise. How far should one go in 


opposing despotic power? How far is too far? The second 
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interpretation raises questions that the first does not, having 
to do with the citizen’s responsibility for recognizing limits. 

Now, my purpose in contrasting these two interpretations is 
not to decide between them, or to offer a definitive reading of 
my own. Indeed, speaking as a moderate relativist, I would want 
to resist the impulse to bring some sort of closure to the debate 
that these (and other) conflicting interpretations raise. The 
importance of this play, from a moderate relativist’s 
perspective, is that it offers a case in point of irreconcilable 
conflict between differing perspectives. It confronts the 
reader/citizen with a situation in which no decision is 
invulnerable to criticism from some other viewpoint. It does so, 
moreover, in such a way that one cannot help worrying about the 
difficulties that conflicting viewpoints raise. Read in this 
way, the play helps us to see the need for skeptical judgment, 
and its place in the repetoire of civic virtues. 

Some readers will object that I have not answered 
satisfactorily the question I posed at the end of section two: 
can the moderate relativist’s outlook, emphasizing as it does the 


need for skeptical judgment, give us a useful or appropriate way 


to think about citizenship? It is true, moderate relativism does 


little to galvanize or mobilize citizens, in the way that 
Connolly’s theory, or other forms of "critical theory" (feminist 
theory, for example) purport to do. But, as I have been 
suggesting all along, there is more to citizenship than being an 


activist. Citizens must also be aware of the complexities 
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involved in deciding when and how to act politically. 


Struggling with these practical issues should also be part of the 


citizen’s education. For it is only in struggling with them that 
one acquires the skills and habits of mind that constitute good 
judgment. Moderate relativism is an important part of civic 
education, so understood--not because it gives citizens reasons 
for acting, but because skeptical citizens are in a better 
position to decide for themselves what counts as a good reason 
for acting. 
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THE ORIGINS OF ETHNIC IDENTITY 

Rationalistic theories of political behavior have always had a problem with the issue of ethnic identification and its 
effects on political action. Most rational choice approaches posit that ethnic collective action is simply a result of self- 
interested motives, while other work admits to the possibility of group-directed altruism but cannot account for its 
origins. 

The model presented in this paper will suggest a systematic way of accounting for ethnic identification which 
is consistent with the assumptions of rational optimization. It will draw on a more general framework based on 
the psychology of dissonance, and will focus on the effect of past cooperative and conflictual interaction on the way 
individuals incorporate the interests of others into their own utility functions. 

Ethnicity is an issue that long has occupied social scientists in general but until recently received little attention 
from rational choice theorists. The reason for this is clear: the causal significance of ethnicity fits very uncomfortably 
with the conventional assumptions of rational choice.! These assumptions at the individual level revolve around the 
pursuit of economic self-interest. This implies that collective action should occur among individuals with shared 
economic interests, which in turn are reflections of their economic characteristics. However, though ethnicity may be 
correlated with economic characteristics, no commonly accepted definition of ethnicity defines it as a type of economic 
characteristic. Hence the causal significance of ethnicity shoud be nil. Where collective action occurs along ethnic 
boundaries, this should simply reflect underlying shared economic characteristics, and explanation should be possible 
without any reference to ethnicity at all. 

Common definitions of ethnicity found in the social science literature relate it to primordial factors as language, 
religion, caste, race and ancenstral homeland, which tend to be passed down from generation to generation. 
Nonetheless, ethnicity is also often seen as mutable and a product of changing environmental circumstances. Despite 
a long conceptual battle between “primordialists” and “circumstantialists,” much of recent writing recognizes that the 
two definitions are complementary: primordial commonality is a precondition for ethnicity, but the salience and level 
of inclusiveness of different primordial factors may vary accoding to circumstance.” 

It is also generally accepted that while ethnic groups share certain cultural characteristics, culture alone is too 
broad a criteria by which to define ethnicity. On the other hand, ethnicity is a more general term than race, which 
refers to visible genetic markers and is generally defined as being immutable.* 

At any rate, no commonly accepted definition of ethnicity includes characteristics that appear directly related 
to economic interest, such as class, income level, production sector, or occupation. Hence ethnic collective action is 
frustrating to conventional rational choice theories because it seems on the face of it irrational.° 

Nonetheless, the continuing significance of ethnicity in contemporary political behavior is impossible to dismiss. 
Rather than diminishing with the passage of time, ethnic variables have continued to characterize political conflict in 
the Third World and has experienced a resurgence both in the industrialized West and in the remnants of the former 


' The conventional assumptions of rational choice are: 1) that individuals utility reflects their own self-interested 
economic welfare, 2) that their beliefs are a product of direct perceptions (“information”) and logical deductions from 


them and 3) that individuals act to maximize the utility given the beliefs. 


2 For an overview of this debate, see George M. Scott, Jr., “A Resynthesis of the Primordial and Circumstantial 
Approaches to Ethnic Group Solidarity: Towards an Explanatory Model,” Ethnic and Racial Studies 13:2 (April 1990), 
147-71; John P. Stack, Jr., “Ethnic Mobilization in World Politics: The Primordial Perspective,” in The Primordial 
Challenge (New York: Greenwood Press, 1986), 1-12; James McKay, “An Exploratory Synthesis of Primordial and 
Mobilizationist Approaches to Ethnic Phenomena,” Ethnic and Racial Studies 5:4 (October 1982), 395-420. For 
prominent recent definitions, see Frederik Barth, “Introduction” in Barth (ed.), Ethnic Groups and Boundaries: The 
Social Organization of Culture Difference (Bergen-Oslo: Universitets Forlaget, 1969), 9-38, pp. 13-5; George DeVos, 
“Ethnic Pluralism: Conflict and Accomodation” in DeVos and Lola Romanucci-Ross (ed.), Ethnic Identity: Cultural 
Continuities and Change (Palo Alto, Calif: Mayfield Publishing Company, 1975), 5-41, pp. 9-18; Nathan Glazer and 
Daniel P. Moynihan, “Introduction” in Glazer and Moynihan with Corinne Saposs Schelling (ed.), Ethnicity: Theory 
and Experience (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1975), 1-28, pp. 19-20; Joseph Rothschild, Ethnopolitics: 
A Conceptual Framework (New York: Columbia University Press, 1981), pp. 8-9; Charles F. Keyes, “The Dialectics of 
Ethnic Change,” in Keyes (ed.), Ethnic Change (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1981), 4- 30, pp. 5-10; Donald 
L. Horowitz, Ethnic Groups in Conflict (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1985), pp. 51-4; J. Milton Yinger, 
“Intersecting Strands in the Theorization of Race and Ethnic Relations,” in David Mason and John Rex (ed.), Theories 
of Race and Ethnic Relations (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986), 20-41, p. 22; Paul Brass, Ethnicity and 
Nationalism: Theory and Comparison (Newbury Park, Calif: Sage Publications, 1991), pp. 18-23. 


3 Barth, pp. 10-13; Judith Nagata, “In Defense of Ethnic Boundaries: The Changing Myths and Charters of Malay 
Identity,” in Keyes (ed.), 87-118, pp. 89-91. For instance, no one would consider IBM employees or heavy metal music 
fans to be an “ethnic group,” although they might share a common culture. 

* John Rex, Race and Ethnicity (Milton Keynes, U.K.: Open University Press, 1986), pp. 16-7; Crawford Young, 
The Politics of Cultural Pluralism (Madison, Wis.: University of Wisconsin Press, 1976), pp. 12-3. For a more malleable 
view of race, see Herbert Blumer and Troy Duster, “Theories of Race and Social Action,” in Sociological Theories: Race 
and Colonialism (Paris: UNESCO, 1980), 211-38, p. 221-3. 

® Michaei Hechter, “Internal Colonialism Revisited,” in Edward A. Tiryakian and Ronald Rogowski (ed.), New 
Nationalisms of the Developed West: Towards Explanation (Boston: Allen and Unwin, 1985), 17-26, p. 17. Francois 
Nielsen, “Toward a Theory of Ethnic Solidarity in Modern Societies,” American Sociological Review 50:2 (April 1985), 
133-49, p. 134. 
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Soviet bloc.® Hence it is clear that any approach that cannot explain ethnic collective action will remain seriously 
deficient as a general explanatory paradigm for political behavior.’ 

Recently, there have been a number of attempts to analyze ethnicity in terms that are compatible with rational 
choice. The resulting theories can be divided into two categories: the first is consistent with conventional rational 
choice assumptions about preference and belief, particularly the assumption that actors maximize their economic self- 
interest. The second introduces ethnic identification directly into the preference and belief structures of individuals, 
and shows how this will influence their actions. 

These theories have had complementary positive effects: Besides forcing rational choice to come to terms 
with ethnicity, they have also forced the study of ethnicity to come to terms with rational choice’s concern with 
generalizability and testability . Attempts to reconcile rational choice with ethnicity and, more generally, with 
social phenomena have constituted one of the most controversial and innovative areas of theory-building in recent 
years.® Traditionally, much of the study of ethnicity has been concerned with description or classification rather than 
prediction. Where predictive theories existed, they have tended to concentrate on phenomena such as the effects 
of migration,° or the relationship between modernization and the rise of nationalist movements.!° The rational 
choice-influenced theories, on the other hand, have addressed general questions concerning the nature, salience and 
boundaries of ethnicity and its effects on ethnic collective action. 

I will argue nonetheless that these theories, despite their merits, all have inadequacies in analyzing ethnicity 
and ethnic collective action. Those that maintain conventional assumptions about preferences and beliefs either 
simply assume without proof that individuals will act collectively along ethnic lines or attribute observed instances 
of ethnic collective action to the existence of unoperationalized ethnic “resources” posited to facilitate individual 
participation. Those that introduce special ethnically-based preferences and beliefs, on the other hand, cannot 
account for the nature and origin of such preferences and beliefs. Neither type of theory can explain the location of 
ethnic boundaries. 

After reviewing these theories, I will present a new theory, based upon an adapted version psychological concept 
of dissonance, that is aimed at endogenously accounting for the historical origin of large- scale ethnic group identities. 
It will argue that individuals engaging in cooperative action with non-zero risk with members of a certain group can 
reduce dissonance by developing a sense of altruistic identification towards those group members, which in turn will 
facilitate further cooperation. This theory hence will not only draw upon dissonance theory, but also upon copious 
psyschological writings on cooperation and the reduction of ethnic prejudice. However, the theory will attempt 
to extend such writings not only to cover the reduction of social prejudice, but also the initial formation of social 
identity, showing how dissonnace reduction can lead individuals to develop altruism towards selected others. 

Rather than positing some a priori precedence for primordial factors, it will trace the primordial basis for 
identification back to early, preadult cooperative interactions in small, relatively self-sufficient communities within 
societies undergoing rapid urbanization and increasing social mobility. While a “transitional” individual’s initial 
identification in such societies will be soley towards towards the population of those communities, later interactions 
will necessitate the formation of larger groups for collective actio. This will then determine how these initial altruism 
boundaries broadened along primordial dimensions and are transformed into larger ethnic identities. 

This formulation is consistent with that taken by many theorists of ethnicity, who see ethnicity as as part of 
“more general processes of group formation, boundary maintenance, identity structuring or whatever,” yet also 
recognize the need for “at least some minimal conceptual procedures for recognizing when ethnic identities are 


6 For representative sample among countless discussions of this, see Walker Connor, “Ethnonationalism” in Myron 
Weiner and Samuel P. Huntington (ed.), Understanding Political Development (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1987), 
196-220, pp. 196-200; Rodolfo Stavenhagen, The Ethnic Question: Conflicts, Development and Human Rights (Tokyo: 
United Nations University, 1990), Chapter 1; Susan Olzak, “Contemporary Ethnic Mobilization” in Annual Review 
of Sociology 9 (1983), 355-74, pp. 358-9, 364-9; Anya Peterson Royce, Ethnic Identity: Strategies of Diversity 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1982), pp. 96-103; Tonu Parming and L. Mee-Yan Cheung, “Modernization 
and Ethnicity” in Jacques Dofny and Akinsola Akiwowo (ed.), National and Ethnic Movements (Beverley Hills: Sage 
Publications, 1980), 131-41; Cynthia H. Enloe, Ethnic Conflict and Political Development (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1973), chapter 10. 

” An indication of the continued importance of ethnicity and other forms of group identity is the choice of “the politics 
of identity” as the theme for the 1992 APSA conference. 

8 For discussions of the pros and cons of such attempts, see special issues of Ethnic and Racial Studies 8:4 (October 
1985) and Rationality and Society 2:2 (April 1990). - 

° ie. the work of the “Chicago” school of sociologists, such as Robert Park and Herbert Blumer, as well as 
“assimilationists” such as Milton Gordon. 

10 Notable works include Karl Deutsch Nationalism and Social Communication (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1953), 
Anthony D. Smith, Theories of Nationalism (London: Duckworth, 1971), Walker Connor, “Nation-building or Nation- 
destroying?” World Politics 24:3 (April 1972) and “The Politics of Ethnonationalism,” International Affairs 27:1 
(January 1973), Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities: Reflections on the Origin and Spread of Nationalism 
(London: Verso, 1983) and Ernest Gellner, Nations and Nationalism (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1983). 


operative.” Given this, I hope that the theory will contribute both to a positive theory of ethnicity and to a general 


“theory of political cleavage” !* that incorporates individual motivational and cognitive factors as well as rationality. 


Ethnicity and Conventional Preferences and Beliefs 

A number of recent authors on ethnicity have made a distinction between collective action based on special ethnic 
preferences and beliefs and that based on economic self-interest. For example, Young makes a distinction between 
“primordial” and “instrumental” ethnicity,!* Light between “sentimental” and “interest group” ethnicity,!4 and 
Parnajpe between “subjective” and “objective” ethnicity.!° These distinctions correspond to the more general 
distinction between affective and non-affective types of social relations made prominent by the classical social 
theorists such as Tonnies, Durkheim and Weber.!® They also correspond somewhat to the distinction often made 
between “primordial” and “circumstantial” ethnicity, though associative ethnicity is somewhat narrower than 
circumstantial, excluding affective components, whether they be based in the distant past or the present.'” 

Though some theorists may condescendingly call the latter “pseudo- ethnic,”!® other have elevated it to a 
position of preeminence in explaining ethnic collective action. They imply that there is no need to resort to altruism 
or expressive benefits as explanatory variables when economnic self-interest can generate more persuasive arguments.!9 

A number of promient theorists have recently incorporated ethnicity into theories that are compatible with 
conventioanl rational choice assumptions: 

Cultural Division of Labor: Hechter’s theory of the “cultural division of labor” revolves around the 
proposition that ethnic collective action will be most intense when ethnic boundaries align with particular economic 
boundaries. In the original version of his theory, he posits that pronounced, systematic differences in wealth between 
different ethnic groups will create the perception among members of the low-income group that their life-chances 
are limited by their ethnicity. As a result, they will develop a shared economic interest in mobilizing politically to 
overturn these wealth disparities.2° In a later version of the theory, Hechter adds the proposition that shared interests 
will be generated if members of a particular ethnic group cluster within a particular occupation, whether or not this 
occupation aiche is associated with a particular income level.?! 

These assumptions alone, however, do not show why ethnicity itself has any causal importance. They predict 
that shared income or occupational boundaries will create common interests, which in turn will promote collective 
action. Without further assumptions, this would imply that individuals within such boundaries will have a tendency 
to act collectively, whether or not not they share the same ethnicity.?? 

Hechter clearly does believe that ethnicity is significant in its own right. To justify this, he suggests at certain 
points that a common culture lowers the costs of collective action among individuals: 

...cultural differences between individuals generally impose barriers to communication between them. 

Language is the most obvious of these cultural difference, but it is by no means the only one. The 

interpretation of meanings across boundaries is invariably problematic.?* 

Though this is certainly plausible, he makes no effort to operationalize cultural variables or to specify their 
precise impact on individual incentives and collective outcomes. Although he undertakes a number of clearly specified 
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analyses of individual incentives in collective action in a later book,”* they are not related to ethnic collective action, 
and cultural variables are not mentioned. In a later paper, he ties together his analyses of ethnicity and group 
solidarity, but ethnic groups are taken as given and cultural variables remain unoperationalized.?° 

Because of this, the predictions of the theory remain unclear except for the case when ethnic and economic 
variables are closely aligned. In other cases, it cannot predict what characteristics will determine the boundaries of 
collective action or what level of collective action will occur, hence the theory still cannot be tested against non-ethnic 
theories of collective action.”® 

Modernization and Competition: The “competition model,” associated with authors such as Olzak and 
Nagel, links ethnic collective action to “niche overlap,” which is created by the breakdown in ethnic occupational 
barriers associated with the increased mobility and economic rationalization resulting from modernization. Ethnic 
groups move into job markets that where they were formerly absent, triggering competition with other ethnic groups 
that already occupy these jobs. Members of the entrenched ethnic group develop a common interest in excluding the 
upwardly mobile ethnic group from their niche, while the members of the upwardly mobile group develop a common 
interest in maintaining their access.?” 

Hence, the theory predicts that ethnic collective action will occur when ethnicity aligns with the economic 
boundary between upwardly mobile and entrenched workers. This creates an problem to that faced by Hechter’s 
theory; the theory must show why competition for jobs would not tend to produce conflict between newcomers and 
incumbents, regardless of their ethnicity.7® 

Like Hechter, Olzak adds some brief justifications for why ethnicity might have independent causal significance. 
In particular, she focuses on the organizational resource provided by ethnicity in the form of “interconnected 
networks, institutions and information systems” built up over time through stable interactions.2? While this provides 
another plausible reason why ethnic collective action might occur, she does not operationalize organizational variables 
or specify how they affect incentives. Hence, the theory cannot be used to predict outcomes except in those cases 
when ethnicity and occupational niche boundaries align. Furthermore, these justifications ignore the possibility that 
stable patterns of past interaction may hinder rather than enhance future collective action, even when they take place 
under institutional constraints.°° Finally, becauuse ethnic organizations are themselves a product of existing collective 
action, the explanation begs the question of why they were formed in the first place. 

Split Labor Markets: Bonacich’s theory of ethnic antagonism attributes conflict to a market in which laborers 
of different ethnicities receive different wages for the same work.*! This initial wage gap can be caused by many 
factors: uneven development, imperialism, migration and the tendency of certain minorities to play “middleman” 
economic roles.?? Because of their common interest in keeping members of the lower-waged ethnicity from receiving 
comparable wages, the members of the higher-waged ethnicity organize to protect their advantages through exclusion 
and confrontation. This division among the laboring ethnic groups, however, ultimately redounds to the advantage 
of capitalists (from either ethnic group) who can use it to play the two groups off against one another in order to 
minimize wages for both. 

This theory has clear similarities to both the competition and cultural division of labor models,** but, unlike 
Hechter, Olzak and Nagel, Bonacich states quite clearly that ethnicity does not have independent causal significance. 
Instead, it can form the basis for collective action because it is frequently aligned with differences in the price for 
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labor.34 Hence Bonacich addresses the question of ethnic vs. economic boundaries by giving precedence to the latter. 
This implies that if ethnic boundaries and wage boundaries did not coincide, then ethnic collective action would not 
occur. 

However, this seems inaccurate given the frequency with which collective action and conflict occurs along ethnic 
lines despite the absence of a clear- cut alignment between ethnicity and income.*° Furthermore, even where some 
correlation exists, it is usually not perfect, and the theory cannot explain why action by high-wage laborers should 
take place under the banner of ethnic exclusion rather than job security for incumbent labor, regardless of ethnicity.*® 
Finally, even in an ethnically split labor market, it is not clear why higher-wage and lower-wage laborers would not 
unite and organize if they realize that their conflict is mutually hurting them vis-a-vis the capitalists, rather than 
battle along ethnic lines.*” Hence, while nullifying the causal significance of ethnicity may remove the problem of 
explaining its role, it makes much of ethnic collective action seem anomalous. 

Rational Discrimination: Bantom’s theory of rational choice ethnicity contains the key proposition that ethnic 
groups monopolizing certain goods can increase their aggregate wealth by centralizing control over trade with other 
groups, hence gaining monopoly profits.*® This in turn requires barriers to individual-level trading, since individual 
members can increase their income by selling the good for less than the monopoly price. These barriers can take 
the form of group rules that mandate discrimination in interactions with non-group members; an example would be 
rules prohibiting white employers (who monopolize the means of production) from paying black employees the same 
amount as white employees.*° 

However, this theory provides no clear explanation of why discrimination should occur along ethnic lines. As 
long as individuals are free to act collectively along lines of their own choosing, the logic of the theory suggests that 
individuals within particular production or technical skill sectors should organize for collusion, whether or not they 
are all members of a single ethnic group. Furthermore, it would be in the interest of monopolists to discriminate 
against other members of their own ethnic group as long as they belonged to a different sector. Bantom provides no 
clear justification for why ethnicity should be the chosen boundary for discrimination, nor does he provide a theory 
for predicting the location of ethnic boundaries. 

Self-Sufficiency and Nationalism: Rogowski has constructed a general theory of goverment legitimacy, which 
has imbedded in it certain propositions about ethnic collective action.4? Though the connections between legitimacy 
and action are not always clear in his original formulation of the theory, it is strongly suggested that tendencies 
towards separatist collective action will be strongest among “pillars,” i.e. groups with the requisite skills to form a 
self-sufficient independent state.*! In recent writings, Rogowski makes the connection more explicit.*? 

In addition, Rogowski implies very strongly that nationalist collective action will take place along ethnic lines. 
In fact, all the illustrative discussions of factional behavior in his writings concern ethnic groups. As a justification 
for this, he posits that factions will have greater internal discipline if members are characterized by stigmata, i.e. 
human characteristics that are easily identifiable and changeable only at high cost. These stigmata make it more 
difficult for members of a faction to engage in noncooperative behavior without being detected, hence they facilitate 
the application of intragroup sanctions.** However, he makes no attempt to operationalize the extent of shared 
stigmatism. Furthermore, the ability to physically recognize group members in order to apply sanctions seems on the 
face of it a rather minor factor (at best) in a group’s ability to act collectively. Rogowski himself provides no concrete 
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examples of how common stimata promote collective action; his only illustration involving stigmata describes how the 
migration of individuals into new occupational niches may result in the decay of stigmata.** 

The Problem of Ethnic Resources: The above theories do have unquestionable assets: each can be used to 
predict variations in levels of collective action along particular ethnic boundaries within a broad range of sociopolitical 
environments. Each is more or less consistent with conventional rational choice assumptions about individuals, hence 
they retain some of the deductive qualities of the conventional model. 

However, the most notable thing about them is how little attention they pay to problemetizing ethnicity. Their 
common basic structural assumption is that if an ethnic group’s boundary aligns with some economic boundary 
(common position in the division of labor, upward mobility, possible self-sufficiency), individuals in the group will 
have common interests that will provide a basis for collective action.*° However, these assumptions by themselves 
would lead to the conclusion that collective action will tend to occur occur along these economic boundaries even if 
in the absence of ethnic divisions or despite ethnic divisions that cross- cut them.*® ; 

Because of this, those theories that posit that ethnicity is independently significant then invoke some notion of 
ethnicity-related “resources” in the form of culture or organization to explain why collective action will occur along 
ethnic boundaries. But these resources not theorized; they are simply asserted. No methodology is provided for 
determining the levels of resource variables, amalgamating different types of resources, or predicting their effects on 
individual incentives. Hence, the notion of ethnic resources cannot be used to test these theories against those which 
ignore ethnicity and concentrate soley on collective action by individuals with shared economic interests. 

Furthermore, none of these theories can be used to predict the salient boundaries of ethnicity or how they change 
over time. This is particularly problematic given the social science consensus that these boundaries are not fixed, 
“natural” entities, and there are a multitude of possible ethnic groupings within which an individual can act. Since 
none of these theories can address the question of boundaries, they are left exogenous. As Rex notes, 


The curious feature of such theories is that they do not seek to explain the existence of groups, quasi-groups 
or the ethnic resource. They simply take it for granted.*” 

When discussing actual cases, the authors take existing distinct groups (e.g. Scots, American blacks, Tamils) 
as their units of analysis. There is a certain circularity in this approach, since the mere presence of these groups as 
recognizable entities indicates some prior existence of ethnic mobilization. 

It is conceivable that some of these problems could be resolved by a more precise specification of ethnic resources 
and more detailed reasoning about how it affects individual-level incentives, but there are inherent limits in such 
an approach. The ways in which culture, language, physical appearance, existing organizations and so forth can 
conceivably promote cooperation are so numerous and varied that any attempt to pack them into a single concept 
would render it unmeasurable, except tautologically.** On the other hand, any attempt to single out a particular 
variable, such as language or frequency of past interactions, and measure it would risk reductionism to the point 
of inaccuracy, since for any one variable there will be numerous examples where it cannot be used to explain the 
boundaries of collective action. 

Finally, no conception of ethnicity based on “resources” can be consistent with the apparent motivations that 
drive individuals participating in many types of ethnic collective action. According to Epstein, the underlying issue is 
“the powerful emotional charge that appears to surround or to underlie so much of the ethnic behavior, and it is this 
affective dimension of the problem that seems to me lacking in so many recent attempts to handle it.”*? As Bell notes 
in his often-quoted statement, ethnicity is a powerful determinant of collective action because it can. “combine interest 
with an affective tie.”®° Or, as Rothschild puts it, ethnicity’s great appeal “lies precisely in its ability to combine 
emotional sustenance with calculated strategy.”*! Or, as Glazer puts it, ethnicity contains both a rational component 
and “a less rational, an irrational (sic) appeal, that seems to connect better with powerful emotions.” °? 

Ethnically-based motivations are not necessarily irrational, but they they imply that individuals have alturistic 
or expressive preferences that go beyond the conventional assumptions of economic self-interest. Without taking such 
preferences into account, rational choice theories can never account for the cases of self-sacrificing behavior that are 
hardly uncommon in cases of ethnic collective action.** 

The Politization of Ethnicity: One final set of theories in this category that ought to be discussed emphasizes 
how state policies, especially those that designate primordial boundaries as administrative units, can be be a force 
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promoting ethnic collective action. This has been most definitively stated by Nagel®* and Brass*® but has also has 
occupied much of the writers of other prominent scholars such as Young®® and Horowitz.” The basic idea shared by 
these all these authors is that states, by designating particular individual characteristics as a basis for the allocation 
of economic resources, provide an incentive for individuals sharing those characteristics to act collectively. 

The main difference between this and the other theories being discussed is that administrative categories may 
sometimes correspond directly to primordial characteristics such as race or language. In that case, no notion of ethnic 
resources is required to explain why collective action will occur along ethnic boundaries or to determine the location 
these boundaries, since common economic interests will coincide exactly with the particular ethnic boundaries 
specified by these policies. Nonetheless, this theory leaves the state as an exogenous actor, and it cannot explain in 
conventional rational choice terms why it would engage in policies that divide individuals according to primordial 
characteristics. The theory simply implies that states have the power to influence the boundaries of collective action, 
whether the boundaries it promotes are ethnic or not. 


Ethnicity as Special Preferences and Beliefs 

Rather than attempting to assimilate theories of ethnicity into the melting pot of conventional rational choice, many 
theorist have instead decided to view ethnicity as an expression of special, unconventional types of preference and 
belief: 

Discriminatory Preferences: Some of earliest work in this field was done by Becker, who assumed a “taste 
for discrimination” among individuals, which is manifested as a “discrimination coefficient” which increases costs to 
transactions with individuals of a disliked group. ** Becker then examined effects relating to discrimination among a 
variety of actors in a variety of market environments, analyzing such things as the effect of discrimination on group 
aggregate incomes, the effect of changes in relative population on relative incomes, the effect of labor and output 
market concentration on levels of discrimination, and the causes of workplace and residential segregation. 

Johnson, investigating the policies of Third World leaders, posited a “taste for nationalism” linked to having 
members of one’s own nationality holds jobs or own property.°? Given such preferences, he argued, it can be 
personally rational and even collectively welfare-enhancing for leaders to carry out policies of discrimination and 
confiscation. even when they lower aggregate domestic wealth. 

Theory building in along this vein has has been continued by Sowell, who notes that, given tastes for discrimina- 
tion, actual discrimination against undesired groups will be most pronounced where wealth-maximization incentives 
dictating against discrimination are low (e.g. non-profit firms).®° In addition, Klitgaard notes that the known 
presence of a percentage of individuals with discriminatory tastes may cause even individuals without such tastes to 
discriminate, because they can sanction those who violate group norms mandating discrimination.*! 

Though it is quite plausible that individuals will have discriminatory preferences, the shortcoming of all these 
theories is that none provides a restrictive®” set of assumptions about the nature or origin of such preferences. None 
can predict the extent to which any individual will have discriminatory preferences or whom those preferences will be 
directed against. Without a way to determine this, the theories cannot be used to predict actual behavior.®* 

Altruistic Preferences: Given the considerable amount of work on modeling altruism in theories of collective 
action, it is surprising that there is little work in doing so for theories of ethnicity. In fact, the only prominent work 
that uses such an approach does so only implicitly. Rabushka and Shepsle were the authors of one of the earliest 
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efforts in the field of rational choice ethicity, and their work remains one of the most elaborate efforts at theory- 
development.®* Ethnic boundaries in their theory are exogenous, and most of their theoretical discussion revolves 
around the abstract case of a bi-ethnic society. Individuals are assumed to have one-dimensional utility function based 
on the closeness of political outcomes to their ethnic group’s (unspecified) ideal point. In other words, individuals 
will care about soley their group’s “preferences” and not independently about their own welfare. This in effect means 
that they are completely altruistic towards their group and its members. In addition, in “intensely divided” societies, 
individuals are risk-accepting in regards to these outcomes. This in turn causes them to prefer lotteries (conflict 
between groups) over sure outcomes (compromise), given equal expected values. Political entrepreneurs, realizing this, 
will “bid up” their appeals to ethnic hostility, knowing this will garner support.® 

Though the assumptions are more restrictive than those in theories of discriminatory preferences, the assumption 
of complete altruism towards the group is implausible and produces inaccurate predictions, since it implies that 
within-group conflict would never occur. These extraordinary utility functions in effect eliminate the collective action 
problem. Groups can be treated as unitary entities, since all individuals within them will have identical preferences 
over outcomes. The model becomes, in effect, an expected-utility war model.®° 

Furthermore, Rabushka and Shesple provide no clear reason why risk-seeking should follow from intense 
divisiveness.®” Given intense dislike for another ethnic group, it is quite plausible that it would be more painful to 
live under its dominance that it would be pleasurable to dominate it. Conversely, in an undivided society where there 
is no disagreement between groups over outcomes, it is clear that individuals would not be risk-averse but rather 
indifferent between risk and safety, since they would not mind at all if the other group dominates. 

Finally, the assumptions cannot be used to predict the boundaries of ethnic groups nor the kind of preferences 
that will be associated with different groups. Hence, given the effective view of groups as de facto unitary entities and 
the additional assumption of risk-seeking, the only prediction that can be made is that of the inevitability of conflict. 

Cultural Beliefs: Another set of theories incorporate ethnicity into beliefs rather than preferences, positing 
that cultural beliefs with a particular ethnic group can facilitate cooperation along ethnic lines. These theories are 
confined to single cases, and since they do not provide methodologies to account for the origin of these beliefs, they 
cannot form the basis for general theories of ethnic collective action. However, they can shed light on how particular 
types of beliefs can alter individual incentives within a particular group. 

Landa argues that, in the absence of enforceable contract law, common cultural beliefs within ethnic groups can 
provide coordinating mechanisms that ensure cooperation and prevent breach of contract. Hence, trading networks 
in countries without established legal institutions will be dominanted by ethnically homogenous middlemen.®* Greif 
makes a similar argument, positing that shared collectivist beliefs among Magribi traders in the 11th century made 
them believe that anyone who breached contract against a single Magribi would cheat all. Hence traders would invest 
in setting up information networks and no trader would have an incentive to to breach contract since no other trader 
would be willing to trade with him subsequently. On the other hand, where individualist beliefs existed, traders would 
ignore the previous behavior of other traders, and cooperation wouldnot be possible without centralized enforcement. 
In sum, “...collectivist cultural beliefs ...can sustain cooperation in situations where it cannot be sustained by 
individualist cultural beliefs.” 


Endogenous Theories of Ethnic Preferences and Beliefs 

Although all these unconventional theories manage to demonstrate ways in which ethnicity can be incorporated into 
individual preferences and beliefs, they cannot account for the origin of these preferences and beliefs or the boundaries 
within which they will be shared. Hence the predictive power of such theories is limited unless a methodology is 
provided that can explain such origins in an endogenous manner. 

Kinship Altruism: One possible way to endogenize ethnic preferences is to assume a fixed amount of altruism 
towards others based on some fixed, primordial characeteristic. One version of this would be to base altruism on 
some notion of kinship, as might be suggested by writings by van den Berghe that link ethnic collective action to 
sociobiology.”° 

The most natural way of operationalizing in rational choice terms would be to assume that the weight that 
an individual places on the welfare of another individual (including herself) is proportional to the percentage of 
genes shared with that individual. Such assumptions could be used to explain certain types of action that cannot 
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69 Avner Greif, “Cultural Beliefs and the Organization of Society: A Historical and Theoretical Reflection on 
Collectivist and Individualist Societies,” Manuscript (November 1992), p. 13-4. 
70 See Pierre van den Berghe, “Race and Ethnicity: A Sociobiological Perspective,” Ethnic and Racial Studies 1:4 
(1978), 401-11; The Ethnic Phenomenon (New York: Elsevier Press, 1979). For criticisms and defenses of this approach, 


see Vernon Reynolds, “Sociobiology and the Idea of Primodial Discrimination,” Ethnic and Racial Studies 3:3 (July 
1980), 301-15, and a debate that followed in that journal, as well as van den Berghe, “Ethnicity and the Sociobiology 


Debate” in Rex and Mason, op. cit., 246-63. 
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be explain by assumptions of narrow self-interest. Nonetheless, the usefulness of such an approach would be quite 
limited. For any kind of cooperative action that extends beyond a small extended family, the percentage of genetic 
material shared between an individual and those who would benefit from her action multiplied by the amount by 
which the individual’s actions could benefit them would be much too small to have anything but a minor effect on 
an individual’s incentives. For actions on a national level, the effect would be miniscule. 

Furthermore, kinship altruism cannot account for the fact ethnic groups are often based upon primordial factors 
other than kinship, such as language, religion and geographical region. While it may be true that “markers” are often 
correlated with kinship, this does not explain why they, rather than kinship itself, should be the determinants of 
group boundaries. Though it may be argued these markers serve as the basis for ethnicity because kinship itself is 
difficult to determine,” it is not clear why this should be so except in the most spontaneous types of interactions. 
Furthermore, it does not explain then why ethnicity often includes such practices such phenomona as religious 
conversion and assimilation, or why the boundaries of self-identification may shifted over time. 

Elite-inspired Ethnic Consciousness: Another body of literature that might be used to endogenize ethnic 
group-specific preferences and beliefs is that which emphasizes the role of elites in promoting, for various reasons, 
various types of ethnic consciousness among non-elite members of their groups.’? Such writings provide descriptions 
of the conditions under which elites will have an incentive to promote group consciousness (which can take the form of 
within-group altruism and beliefs in commonality) among non-elites with whom they share primordial characteristics. 

However, such a view of elites as idea entrepreneurs cannot be used to predict non-elite beliefs without a theory 
that can explain when particular elites will be successful in having the masses adopt their views. Simply assuming 
that elites will always be successful in fostering ethnic identification requires viewing the recipients of such efforts as 
implausibly malleable, and an restrictive set of alternative assumptions have not been offered within this literature. 
Nor does it explain why groups that share primordial characteristics will be more subseptible to “consciousness- 
raising” than groups who do not. In its current state, such an approach cannot form the basis for a restrictive theory. 


A Theory of Ethnic Identity 

The theory of ethnicity presented here will attempt to address some of these shortcomings of existing theories by 
accounting endogenously for preferences and beliefs, but in.a way that is both restrictive and can accurately predict 
the levels and boundaries of collective action. It will center around the concept identity, which will be defined as - 
an individual’s altruism towards members of clearly-demarcated group. Ethnic identity will hence be defined as 

an altruism towards a group whose membership is demarcated by primordial characteristics. Altruism is the most 
straightforward and meaningful way of modeling ethnic identity within the bounds of rational choice assumptions, 
since unlike mere self-classification it has clear consequences for action.“ Furthermore, 1) it corresponds closely to 
the “fellow-feeling” and tendency to link one’s welfare with those of others that has commonly been associated with 
social identification, “4 2) it allows for individuals to identify with more than one group, allowing multiple “layers” or 


concentric circles of identity,”* 3) it allows for changes in identity over time, and 4) it allows for the possibility that 


individuals may identity with groups of which they themselves are not members.” 


In this theory, the historical origin of ethnic groups will be traced to societies where the majority of the popu- 
lation still resides in small, stable, and relatively self-sufficient communities but where socioeconomic development 
has taken place to the extent that individuals will eventually engage in patterns of economic and political action 
far beyond the borders of their community of origin. This has been a focus for analysis both by 19th century social 
theorists’” and by theorists in the postwar “modernization” approach.’® Despite disagreements over the accuracy of 
the specific predictions made by modernization theories, where is no questioning the empirical fact this phenonmenon 
is prevalent in developing countries and that its effects play an important role in political outcomes. 


71 See “Race and Ethnicity,” p. 406. 

‘2 For rational choice-type approaches, see Rogowski, “Causes and Varieties of Nationalism,” pp. 99-102 and Hudson 
Meadwell, “Cultural and Instrumental Approaches to Ethnic Nationalism,” Ethnic and Racial Studies 12:3 (July 1989), 
309-28, pp. 318-23. There is a much larger literature outside of rational choice which centers around the elite role in 
promoting ethnic ideologies. See Anthony D. Smith, “The Diffusion of Nationalism, Some Historical and Sociological 
Perspectives,” British Journal of Sociology 39:2 (June 1978) and The Ethnic Revival in the Modern World (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1981), as well as Paul Brass, Ethnicity and Nationalism: Theory and Comparison (Newbury 
Park, Calif: Sage Publications, 1991), pp. 25-36 and Royce, op. cit., pp. 105-7. 

*3 See for example Michael Hechter, “Theories of Ethnic Relations” in John F. Stack (ed.) The Primordial Challenge: 
Ethnicity in the Contemporary World (New York: Greenwood Press, 1988), 13-24, p. 18. 

74 e.g. Tajfel’s theory of social identity, see Henri Tajfel, Human Groups and Social Categories (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1981). 

5 See for instance the dicussion in Horowitz, “Ethnic Identity,” p. 119. 

76 e.g. Norman Mailer’s “white negro.” 

*7 See Emile Durkheim, The Division of Labor in Society (New York: Free Press, 1984), Book II, Chapter II. 

78 One book that focused almost entirely on this phenomenon was Daniel Lerner, The Passing of Traditional 
Society: Modernizing the Middle East a: Ill.: Free Press, 1958). See also Neil Smelser, “Towards a Theory 
of Modernization,” Karl Deutsch, “Social Mobilization and Political Development,” American Political Science Review 
55:3 (September 1961), 493-514; Edward Shils, Political Development in the New States (’s-Gravenhage, Neth.: Mouton 
and co., 1962), Section II.A. 


A key structural assumption will be that in such societies, an individual’s actions in pursuit of economic goods 
will initially occur within the confines of his or her community, and will involve collective activities either among 
members of an extended family or among community members as a whole. It will be inferred from this that most 
individuals emerging from such communities will have utility functions that include positive altruism towards other 
members of their community. 

This inference is in accord with the generally-accepted idea of an affective primary group tie that is posited by 
social theorists to exist within traditional communities.”? Furthermore, a micro-level justification for this assumption 
based on the concept of dissonance can be constructed as follows: In nearly autarkic small community, collective 
action among community members will be crucial to the provision of goods need for their welfare, such as defense 
against outsiders, provision for irrigation, protection against natural disasters, and building of shelters. In such 
collective action, there is often a temptation for individuals to free- ride, i.e. not participate in collective labor and 
attempt to nontheless enjoy the benefits that come from the cooperation of other community members. However, 
the close-knit nature of the community will mean such temptationsto free-ride will be more than offset by the ease in 
which their behavior can be monitored and punishments applied. Hence rational individuals will in such communities 
will for the most part behave cooperatively. Nonetheless, since monitoring cannot be perfect, there will always be a 
non-zero probability that free-riding behavior might have paid off (i.e. that shirking might have not been detected), 
hence decisions to cooperate will generate a certain amount of self-doubt, and hence dissonance. 

Becuase altruism increases the expected utility benefits of action cooperatively, it can be inferred that an 
individual who cooperates under such circumstances can reduce dissonance if he or she develops a sense of positive 
economic altruism towards those with whom he or she is cooperating. In this case, these are, broadly speaking, 
members of the community. Though in reality an individual’s level of economic altruism will vary towards different 
members of the community and may even be negative towards some, it is also true that a typical individual’s 
economic actions will in aggregate have a positive net effect on the economic welfare of other community members 
and hence it can be inferred from the assumptions that his or her preferences will in general reflect positive altruism 
towards them.®° 

As noted earlier, this type of justification is consistent with the “contact hypothesis” put forward by Allport 
and others, which links altruism between individuals directly to past patterns of cooperation.®! Furthermore, it 
accords with experiments in cognitive dissonance theory that show that an individual’s liking for an individual can 
be determined by whether their own past actions towards the other are seen as cooperative or conflictual.®? 

To simplify quite a bit, we can model the portion of such an individual’s utility function that relates to economic 
goods as u;+a,u,, where u; represents the individual’s economic welfare, u. represents the aggregate economic welfare 
of the individual’s community and a, represents the weight of altruism towards the community, with a, > 0.2% Such 
an altruism cannot reasonally be called “ethnic,” since the community towards whom an individual will feel altruism 
is much too small to be considered an ethnic group. Furthermore, while members of this community may share 
certain primordial characteristics such as language, religion, race, and so forth, individuals will not need at this point 
to demarcate the boundaries of their altruism based on these characteristics. Their sense of identity will attached to 
the primary group attached to their home community, not to any abstractly defined “imaginary community.” ™ 

As noted, I am particularly concerned with those societies in which adult interactions greatly expand the scope 
for cooperation and conflict beyond a community. It will be inferred that such interactions provide incentives for 
individuals to organize into larger collectivities than their original communities and will also provide incentives for 
organizing such groupings will be a set of primordial characteristics, i.e. ethnicity. 

The types of interactions being discussed may predate industrialization or colonialization. The main example 
of this is military conflict that results from population growth and widespread competition over agricultural or 
grazing land, where there are clear advantages towards large, united groupings over small ones. With the advent of 
larger states (or colonialism), another forum for such interactions for a portion of the population will be opportunity 
for entry into government administration and institutions of higher educations, where individuals from various 
communities will compete for limited opportunities for advancement. In such cases, there will be advantages for 
individuals to divide up into factions whose members act to favor one another in the battle for advancement. Once 


79 The classic treatment can be found in Ferdinand Tonnies, Community and Society (Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft) 
(East Lansing: Michigan State University Press, 1957), pp. 42-4. 

8° The fact that individual actions will in aggregate have a positive net effect on the economic welfare of others in the 
community can be shown by comparing the expected economic welfare for individuals in the total absence of interactions 
with other individuals and their expected economic welfare given interactions within a community. It is clear that the 
latter will be higher, hence individual actions are on the aggregate contributing positively to the economic welfare of 
others. 

81 See Gordon W. Allport, The Nature of Prejudice (Cambridge, Mass.: Addison- Wesley, 1954); Muzafer Sherif, 
et. al, Intergroup Cooperation and Competition: The Robbers Cave Experiment (Norman, Okla.: University Book 
Exchange, 1961); Elliot Aronson et. al., The Jigsaw Classroom (Beverley Hills: Sage Publications, 1978). 

82 See K.E. Davis and E.E. Jones “Changes in Interpersonal Perception as a Means of Reducing Cognitive Dissonance,” 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology 61 (1960), 402-10. 

83 It would be more realistic to add additional variables to represent an individual’s somewhat higher levels of altruism 
towards his or her primary family, extended family, etc., but they will tend to generate complications without any effect 
on the logic of the theory. 

84 To use Anderson’s term; see Anderson, op. cit.. 


such a pattern of action is begun, it can be sustained as a Nash equilibrium, i.e. one where no individual has an 
incentive to change their behavior. Individuals will have a self-interested reason to help group members over non- 
group members, since the former will be more likely to use the increased resources resulting from this decision to help 
the individual in return. 

If the government allows for certain limited amounts of political activity, similar incentives will exist in the 
formation of political parties, since any party that hopes to have some impact at the national level must at least 
purport to represent a large portion of the population. This is again primarily an interaction among elites, though 
they will attempt at various levels to mobilize non-elites to support them.®® 

The most direct way for non-elites to be involved in such interactions, however, is through urban migration. In 
this case, the sheer increase of population and the inevitable harsh competion over social and economic resources 
(jobs, residential space and government service) make it necessary to organize into larger groups in order to protect 
one’s interests. 

It is clear | am lumping together here a variety of quite disparate phenomena, but the main point I am trying 
to make is this: In many societies, an individual’s life process involves a “coming out” from smaller, community- 
based spheres of interaction to larger spheres, where community-based units of cooperation are too small to effectively 
promote their welfare. All these phenomenon, despite their wide differences, share this common dynamic. However, 
unlike the classic theorists, I will not contend that such coming out leads to the dissolution of communal, affective 
ties.8° Instead, I will argue that it leads, at least initially, to the broadening of such ties and the formation of large- 
scale ethnic groups. 

In raticnal choice terms, the decisions faced by individuals during the coming out process can be modelled as 
two-fold: the first is what sort of larger group to join and the second is whether to act cooperatively or “free- ride” 
once one has joined such a group. In situation where no large-scale grouping has yet formed, there may a number of 
entrepreneurs suggesting various ways in which large-scale groups can be formed, and individuals can be expected 
to choose the groupings that provide them with the highest expected utility. This in turn will be related to the size 
of each potential group, the costs of organizing it, and the amount of resources that will have to be expended (for 
monitoring, sanctioning) to ensure that individuals within it act cooperatively.°” 

In accordance with the above discussion, it can plausibly be assumed that 1) the expected utility gained from 
membership within a group will be an increasing function of the size of the group, up to some ideal point that is 
less than the size of the entire population. This assumption can be justified by pointing to a fact that a group that 
has sufficient power to dominate other groups will likewise dominate access to resources, hence it has no incentive 
to include more members who will simply increase the number of individuals among which such resources must be 
distributed 

It can also plausibly be assumed that 2) the costs of organizing such a group will be prohibitively high unless 
there is a relatively simple set of criteria that can be used to define the group’s membership. This can be justified 
by noting that any large-scale group will have to organize individuals who basically have no acquaintance with one 
another. Because of this, there must be some impersonal criterion by which individuals can distinguish members from 
non-members. Furthermore, this criterion must be simple enough so that individuals can estimate the prospective size 
and membership of such a group in order to rationally make their own decision on whether to join. 

Finally, it can plausibly be assumed that 3) the resources that must be expended to ensure cooperation in such 
a group will be an increasing function of the amount of expected net selective incentives/fni.e. the expected sum 
of the private benefit the group supplies an individual for cooperation and the punishment meted out by the group 
for failing to do so. that must be provided to individuals within the group to make them act cooperatively. This 
is a classic collective action problem, and it suggests that factors that raise the utility of cooperation prior to the 
application of selective incentives will increase the “efficiency” of a group as a collective enterprise. One factor that 
can clearly lower the cost of cooperation is altruism among some subset of group members. For any individual, 
the net utility of cooperation vis-a-vis non-cooperation, prior to selective incentives, will be the intrinsic cost of 
cooperative action minus the one’s own benefit from the increase in group welfare that occurs. Supposing that 
cooperative action will benefit all members of the group equally, this will be uj + a,ue = Au,/n + a-Augm/n — z = 
(a,-m+1)Au,/n—z, where z is the cost of cooperation, Aug is the increase in the aggregate group welfare that results 
from cooperation, n is the total size of the group, and m is the number of members of one’s own community included 
within the group (not including oneself). Au,/n is the net utility an individual gains from personal benefit due to 
cooperative action, while a-Au,m/n is gained from the benefit to fellow members of an individual’s community 
within the group. If the total (a.m + 1)Au,/n — z is less than zero, then expected net selective incentives provided 
by the group for cooperation must exceed the negative of this amount in order for cooperation to occur. 

Assuming that the most efficient outcome is one where all group members act cooperatively, the total expected 
benefit for each individual from participation in such a group if will be (1+ a,m)(Au, —r) — z, where r is the amount 
of resources expended per member to ensure cooperation. r in turn is a function of maz((a,m + 1)Au,/n — z,0)), 


85 See Abernethy’s discussion of ethnic “missionaries” in The Political Dilemma of Popular Education: An African 
Case (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1969), pp. 107-8. 

86 Durkheim, op. cit., pp. 239-40. 

87 See related discussion in Hechter, Principles of Group Solidarity, chapters II and III. The debate on problems of 
collective action within groups aose in large part from Mancur Olson’s Logic of Collective Action (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1965). 

88 This is a rough analogue to Riker’s theories about minimum winning coalitions. See William Riker, The Theory of 
Political Coalitions (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1962). 
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and r’ > 0./fnWhether or not to include an individual’s altruism towards community members with regards to z in 
the equation will depend on whether the cost is related to economic goods or some other goods. Within this theory, it 
would not make any difference for an individual’s decisions. What this indicates is that a higher aggregate altruism 
towards members in a group (represented by a.m) will increase the expected utility of group membership in two 
ways: it will directly increase the utility each member receives from the benefits received by others in the group and 
it will reduce the resources required to ensure cooperation by group members. This in turn implies that the expected 
utility for each individual for group membership will be an increasing function of the number of fellow community 
members within the group. This in turn implies that, ceteris paribus, it will be more efficient to organize groups 
around criteria that envelop traditional communities rather than those that cross-cut them.®® 

As noted, however, such groups will also require relatively simple criteria for membership, and will have to 
encompass a much larger group than a single community. Clearly, the only criteria that fill such requirements and 
encompass entire traditional communities are primordial ones such as language, religion, customs, race or region of 
origin. This in turn accounts for the initial formation of ethnic groups that transcend community affiliations: given 
existing patterns of altruism, they are efficient ways of organizing individuals for collective action. 

This does not completely explain, however, exactly which primordial characteristics will be chosen as the basis 
for group membership. As mentioned earlier, there is no single primordial characteristic that inherently determines 
ethnic identity; the one that does is a product of historical structural conditions. There will be number of potential 
charactistics that may be ruled out because they do not lead to groups of sufficient size, but this may still leave 
available a number of alternative primordial bases for large-scale ethnic group formation. Which of these is selected 
will depend on yet another factor, the functionality of each possible grouping. Even if ethnicity improves the efficiency 
of collective action, the particular type of action that will raise group welfare will depend on certain non-ethnic 
characteristics of group members. If ethnic group members share certain economic or political characteristics, they 
will be able to benefit from actions aimed at enhancing the welfare of individuals with these characteristics, as well 
those which are directly aimed at enhancing the welfare of their group. These functional characteristics can include 
many of the those discussed by conventional rational choice theorists, such as income level, occupation, and upward 
mobility. Furthermore, as “politization of ethnicity” theorists have noted, primordial characteristics themselves can 
become “functionalized” if they are designated by governments as a basis for distribution and/or discrimination.*° 

In many cases, political systems will be more responsive to efforts along these lines than to those directly along 
ethnic lines, because redistributive policies may be carried out at lower waste cost through indirect means (subsidies 
for certain industries or regions, low prices for basic goods or high prices for luxury goods, laws favoring strong labor 
unions) rather than direct means (quotas or direct transfers). When action can be directed in such a manner, they 
can often be expected to have higher expected marginal collective benefits resulting from cooperative behavior. This 
will increase the expected benefits from group membership (1 + a,m)(Au, — r) — z directly thorough an increase in 
Au, as well as indirectly, by decreasing r. 

Hence shared functional characteristics, like shared primordial characteristics, will increase the efficiency 
with which cooperation within a group can provide benefits to.group members. However, as with primordial 
characteristics, there will be a number of different ways in which individuals can be divided up into groups according 
to functional characteristics. The exact effect of each type of characteristic will depend on the nature of the political 
and economic environment, as well as the prior distribution of primordial characteristics among communities. 

Clearly, it is beyond the bounds of any theory to precisely model the various incentives for collective action 
created by every possible shared set of functional characteristics. However, a rough estimate can be made by 
operationalizing functional characteristics as each individual’s endowment of a number of economic, social and 
political endowments. Examples would include general variables such as income, education and urban/rural status, 
as well as more specific variables such as participation or non-participation in a particular sector of the economy. A 
calculation of the probably boundaries for initial ethnic-group formation could then be made (if data is available) 
by comparing the various functional characteristics of individuals across a population with various primordial 
characteristics that do not cross-cut traditional community boundaries. Given the admittedly extremely simplifying 
assumption that functional commonality in each category provides similar incentives for collective action, simple 
correlation analysis could be done and the predicted boundaries for the initial boundaries of ethnic groups would 
be along the primordial characteristic whose maximum correlation with a functional characteristic is the highest. 
This type of analysis might leave out more complex and conjunctional boundary criteria (e.g. race and language 
together), but this could be addressed somewhat by also performing canonical correlation analysis and examining the 
components of the first canonical variable corresponding to primordial characteristics. 

Unfortunately, data that includes both major primordial and functional characteristics for individuals across a 
population is rarely available, and, as far as I know, never available for developing countries. Hence analysis along 
these lines must be done through more qualitative means. In general, the predictions of the theory are that the most 
efficient boundaries for ethnic group formation will be those characteristics among those encompassing traditional 
communities that align best with an important functional boundary. 

On the other hand, there are good reasons to expect that large-scale groups will tend over time to emphasize 
shared ethnicity rather than shared functional position as their basis for membership. While individual primordial 


89 Another reason may be that fellow community members can more easily: monitor one another, but it is possible 
that community members will not be placed closely enough together to monitor each other, hence this cannot be used 
as a general explanation for ethnic group formation. 

90 The most common case of this is the choice of official language, although this will not occur if the language chosen 
is not indigenous (such as English or French) or the native tongue of only a small portion of the population (such as 
Bahasa Indonesia). 
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characteristics (as the name implies) rarely change, functional characteristics and hence functional group membership 
can be rather unstable over time. Furthermore, economic and political changes can significantly increase or reduce the 
functionality of particular shared non-ethnic characteristics, sometimes rather quickly. Hence groups based primarily 
on functional characteristics will often be faced with considerable membership turnover, or may discover that they no 
longer possess shared interests. 

Because groups defined by primordial! characteristics are generally stable, cooperation with them sets in motion 
a dynamic which reinforcess their relative efficiency in providing utility to their members. Once an individual has 
begun acting cooperating within an ethnic group, the same link between cooperation and altruism will generate 
further altruistic preference formation. In particular, because interactions may not always be with community 
members, it will be dissonance-reducing for the individual to acquire altruism towards members of an ethnic group 
as a whole rather than simply to his or her community of origin. This in turn will not clash with altruism towards 
community members, since they are also members of the ethnic group. Hence community identity will gradually 
become transformed into ethnic identity. 

Once this identification is transfered, moreover, it will promote further cooperation within the ethnic group by 
increasing the expected net utility from cooperative behavior as well as thereby decreasing the resources required to 
ensure cooperation, hence improving its efficiency as an organizational unit. This will in turn hamper cooperation 
along alternative group boundaries, since that would place group members who are altruistic towards one another in 
conflictual situations. Hence, even if functional characteristics change so that alternative boundaries provide a higher 
Au, (even ethnic ones that encompass the original communities), they will be counteracted by the higher a, that can 
be obtained within the existing ethnic boundaries. This indicates that after ethnic group formation, the boundaries of 
ethnic groups will to a certain extent be “cemented” into place by the development of ethnic altruism. Furthermore, 
among children of urban migrants, a new generation may grow up outside of local communities a milieu in which 
cooperative interaction takes place primarily within ethnic groups, hence ethnicity will become such an individual’s 
initial form of identification. Changes in the functionality of these groups will hence be likely to be manifested in 
rising and falling levels of mobilization within group boundaries rather than by changing group boundaries. 

Nonetheless, changes in boundaries can occur over time for a number of reasons. Slight adjustments can occur: 
for instance, ethnic groups can shift to incorporate a few more communities without decreasing the group’s efficiency, 
as long as there is no past history of conflict between old and new group members and a relatively simple criterion 
for group membership can be found that includes the new communities but does not include those already within the 
ethnic group. On the other hand, expulsions of individuals or communities will be more difficult because the past 
history of cooperation within the group will have created altruistic ties that will hamper future conflict. Merging of 
multiple ethnic groups may also be possible, though this will generally occur only if there is a major expansion in 
the sphere of competition and a resulting change in the ideal size for cooperation groups. It will also depend on the 
degree of antagonism (negative altruism) between ethnic groups built up through previous antagonism. Much of the 
reasoning presented in this model is consistent with the explanations of existing rational choice theories of ethnicity. 
Unlike such theories, however, the theory described here provides a micro-level explanation why individuals will 
organize along ethnic lines. Furthermore, it provides an explanation for the boundaries of ethnic groups. Rather than 
taking ethnic groups as givens, it predicts that ethnic groups will form along the nexus at which large-scale primordial 
groupings align with large-scale functional distinctions. 

This is but a sketchy and highly abstract theory in the early stages of formation; a more satisfactory one will 
have to include more precise specification of the contrasting ways in which ethnic altruism and shared functional 
characteristics promote collective actions, as well as how these characteristics interact with each other. Once this 
is done, such a theory can be used not only to investigate the bases for ethnic group boundaries and levels of 
mobilization within those boundaries, but also to compare the shifting incentives for collective action along alternative 
lines of cleavage. 
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Introduction 


In the 1989 movement, Chinese students turned their 
frustrations into action and they cried out in and around 
Tiananmen Square to fight against the regime’s corruption, 
bureaucratism, and social as well as political controls. 
They demanded for, among other things, democracy, rule of 
law, freedom of the press, freedom of organization and 
political reform. Nevertheless, the movement was suppressed 
and students were purged by the authority. 


There were various factors leading to the occurrence of 
the 1989 movement. In summary, the result of a decade’s 
reform and exposure to the outside world have major impacts 
on Chinese youths. The gap between their expectations and 
reality was great. They tried to change the unjust society 
and accelerate the pace of reform through student movement. 


Various western studies showed that Chinese youths were 
discontent with their social and political systems and were 
skeptic of the official ideology before the outbreak of the 
1989 movement (e.g., Cherrington, 1991; Francis, 1989; 
Rosen, 1991, 1992; Sun, 1991.) This study will investigate 
the political orientations of Chinese youths after the 1989 
incident. Impact of the movement on the students will be 
evaluated. After examining Chinese youths’ post-1989 
political attitudes and behaviors and comparing with their 
pre-1989 ones, it is then possible to judge whether there is 
a persistence or discontinuity in their political 
orientations. 


A major portion of the data for this study comes from 
surveys conducted by Chinese academies or research 
institutes. Some of these surveys are sponsored by the 
Chinese Communist Party (CCP). Results of these surveys 
have been published in various Chinese academic and 
professional journals as well as official press. Some of 
these reports were used for political or propaganda purpose, 
such as to evaluate effects of the party’s youth policy and 
ideological education. The validity of their analyses or 
observations are questionable. Other problems of 
reliability also exist in the Chinese surveys (Rosen and 
Chu, 1987). 


Nevertheless, a careful use of the raw data can still 
provide a general picture of how youths think of Chinese 
society and politics today. Observations from western 
academics and outside reports are also used in this study, 
which provide a different source of information as well as 
validation against the Chinese surveys. 
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The Ideological Crisis of Chinese Youths 


The official moral and ideological education have 
remained the same since the establishment of the Communist 
regime. Content and approach of ideological education have 
not improved due to the reform. Marxism and Mao Zedong 
Thoughts are the guidelines for school curriculum. 


In schools, Chinese youths learn how the CCP cadres work 
wholeheartedly for the people as well as abide by party rule 
and law. In society, they witness degenerate "party work 
style" such as bureaucratism, corruption, extravagance, 
lawlessness and power abuse. Likewise, they are taught 
socialist moral such as self-sacrifice and working for the 
collective good. At the same time, they witness selfishness 
and profiteering. The discrepancy between school and 
reality makes youths feel discontent with the social and 
political systems. They are also puzzled over the "Four 
Cardinal Principles"!. This gives rise to the "crisis of 
confidence" among Chinese youths towards communist ideology, 
system and authority. 


A survey of Beijing college students in several 
universities before the 1989 movement found that 45% of 
students either doubt or reject Marxism“; 53% support multi- 
party system as well as separation of powers among 
government institutions; 57% disapprove upholding the "Four 
Cardinal Principles" as well as the "Anti-Bourgeois 
Liberalization Campaign"; and 79% see no difference between 
socialism and capitalism (Zhang, 1990). This showed that on 
the eve of the 1989 movement, college students (at least 
those in the Beijing area) were negative or skeptic about 
official ideology and inclined to accept some western 
alternatives. 


In fact, Chinese youths did not have firm belief or 
rational pursue in the 1989 movement. In the past decade 
after Mao Zedong died, old beliefs were questioned and 
abandoned and new ones have been sought. Exposure to the 
outside world introduced some western ideas into China. 
These western ideas were new and stimulating to the 

students. In college campus, Sartre’s existentialism, 


1. The "Four Cardinal Principles" refer to upholding the 
socialist road, the people’s democratic dictatorship 
(i.e., the dictatorship of the proletariat), the 
leadership of the Communist Party, and Marxism-Leninism 
and Mao Zedong Thought. 

2. A separate survey carried out in Beijing in 1988 found 
that 32.7% students approved that "Marxism is only one of 
the many theories and should not be elevated (by the CCP) 
as the guiding principle." In May 1990, one year after 
the 1989 movement, the same statement was approved by 
58.26% of students in Shanghai (CPD, 1992). 
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Nietzsche’s superman concept, Freudian’s psycho-analysis 
theory, Toffler’s third wave approach, Keynesian’s economic 
theory and Maslow’s psychology were some examples of hot 
topics for self-learning and peer’s discussion at different 
periods. Other western political theories such as balance 
of power and social contract were also students’ favorite 
subjects of inquiry (Guo, 1990; Central Propaganda 
Department, 1992). 


There is a strong contrast between Western ideas and 
official Chinese ideology. Influenced by western ideas, 
college students were upset with the socialist doctrine of 
collectivism and instead, pursued freedom of mind, 
pluralistic thinking and self-fulfillment, or in short, 
individualism. Instead of being controlled and arranged by 
the state in most important decision-making, college 
students stood for "personal choice, individual planning and 
self-fulfillment" (Zhang, 1990, p. 61). 


According to a panel survey carried out in a university, 
in 1986, students who approved "individual planning" 
constituted 25.8%. A year later, the figure rose to 48.5%. 
Those who disapproved "individual planning because it is 
individualism" constituted 4.1% in 1986. A year later, the 
figure dropped to only 2.4%. In the same survey, as shown 
in Table 1, there was an increasing trend among Chinese 
youths who approved "individual struggle" (Zhang, 1990). On 
the whole, we could conclude that on the eve of the 1989 
movement, Chinese youths were moving away from collectivism 
and are becoming more self-centered in their conceptions. 


Table 1 
Question: What is your opinion on "individual struggle"? 
Will lead to Is the basic factor 
individualism leading to success 
and should not and should be 
be encouraged strongly encouraged 
1985 6.1% 20.4% 
1986 3.5% 32.1% 
1987 1.4% 42.5% 


Source: Zhang Yuan-long, "Xifang xueshu sichao yu dangdai 
da-xue-sheng xingtai" (Western Academic Thoughts and 
Contemporary College Student Thinkings), Sixiang 
lilun jiaoyu (Teaching Thought and Theory) 
(Shanghai), February 1990, p. 61. 


From the above investigation of the psychological 
background of Chinese students, it would not be difficult to 
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figure out why they became the major actors in the 1989 
movement. Students in the movement were mainly against the 
regime’s monopoly of power and ideology as well as evils 
generated as a result of the monopoly. They fought to 
change the society into one which they could have more 
freedom to pursue what they want. 


Impact of the 1989 Movement on Chinese Youths 


The 1989 movement was a setback for both Chinese youths 
and the CCP. It was a setback for the youths because 
consequences of the movement were not what they had 
anticipated. It was a setback for the CCP because Chinese 
youths challenged the official ideology. It testified that 
the official ideological education has lost its validity. 


However, the CCP authority did not learn from this 
lesson. Both the content and approach of the official 
ideological education has remained the same as before the 
1989 movement. Some old political campaigns such as the 
"Emulation of Lei Feng Movement," "Patriotism Education 
Movement" and the study of Marxism activities were carried 
out again on a large scale. Some new campaigns were just a 
change of format without change of substance. They included 
the "Anti-Peaceful Evolution Education" and the "Anti- 


Bourgeois Liberalization Campaign." Although students were 
repelled by these activities, they were forced to 
participate. 


Moreover, the government has revised a series of 
policies regarding college students, such as military 
training, job allocation after graduation, recruitment of 
graduate students and self-financed overseas study. These 
policies aimed at achieving a tougher control of the 
students. Students generally felt suspicious and resentful. 
They regarded these measures as the government’s mistrust of 
them as well as a punishment for their participations in the 
1989 movement. 


For quite some time after June 1989, Chinese college 
students still felt shocked, confused, upset and helpless 
(Fu, 1990). They have been inactive and apathetic to 
politics. Yet, whenever there was a chance, they would 
relieve their frustrations. In the consecutive June Fourth 
anniversaries, students smashed small bottles on campus as a 
form of protest?. 


Since 1991, there has been a widespread of "classroom 
desk literature" on the Beijing campus. College students 


3. "Small bottle", in Chinese, is read as "xiao-ping," which 
is same as the first name of Deng Xiao-ping. Smashing 
small bottle symbolizes an act of disrespect to Deng. 
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wrote their discontents on the classroom desks and 
sometimes, echoes or comments from classmates would also 
appear next to the originals. According to a study, about 
30% of the total writings reflect students’ disappointment, 
frustration and confusion, especially about their futures 
(Ming Pao, November 4, 1991, p. 9). One of such contents 
shows a strong wish to go abroad as an escape. The 
following stanza is an example (p. 9): 


Tianya wuchu rong woshen 
Weiyou fuxi bi huairen 


Nowhere could I hide 
Only leaving for the west could evade the bad guys 


Another 20% of the writings are attacks on social evils 
and criticism on different social phenomena. There are 
discontents on degenerate "party work style" and on the 
leftists returning to power. An example is as follows 


Xue hao shu-li-hua 

Buru youge hao-baba 

Buru dangge pipan-jia 

Zhou pian tianxin dou bupa 


Study well of mathematics, science and chemistry 
Is incomparable to having a good father 

Is incomparable to working as a political critic? 
Which enables one to achieve well anywhere 


Students are also dissatisfied with the low income of 
intellectuals as well as the disrespect of knowledge by 
society. About 15% of the "literature" writings belong to 
this category. The following is an example of students’ 
making mockery of themselves (p. 9): 


Xueshi cheng kegui 
Shuoshi jia geng gao 
Ruo wei chaopiao gu 
Liangzhe jie kepao 


A bachelor degree is valuable 
A master degree is even better 
For the sake of money 
Both could be given up 


4. Children of high-level CCP cadres enjoy privileges and 
good opportunities everywhere. 

5. The leftists are perceived by the Chinese students as 
only good in empty words but do not have ability in 
policy making. 
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Other "literature" writings which constitute the other 
35% include love theme, personal grievance and complain with 
school curriculum, especially the ideological-political 
course, etc. (Ming Pao, November 4, 1991, p. 9). 


The negative and perplexed emotions of the college 
students were also exemplified in other aspects. After the 
1989 movement, many college students have been passive with 
their lives. They lived as if without any purpose. A 
popular self-portrait among the students was as follows 
(Dong, 1991, p. 15): 


Da majiang 

Yiye erye bushui 

Tiaowu 

Shanbu sibu quanhui 
Hngjiu 

Wuliang liuliang buzhui 


Playing mahjong 

Stay awake for one night two nights 
Dancing 

Good at three steps four steps 

Drinking 

Won’t get drunk with five liang six liang® 


Moreover, college students have been in a low mood in 
their studies since 1989. A common study attitude was "to 
get only sixty marks (a passing grade) and an extra mark 
(was) a waste." According to a survey in a Shanghai 
university, 72% of the respondents approved the above study 
attitude and only 22.7% of students study off class 
(Shanghai Colloquium, 1990). 


Persistence of Political Orientation after 1989 


After the 1989 movement, under the tight control of the 
government, Chinese youths avoid involvement in politics. 
Do Chinese youths change their political attitudes due to 
the failure of the movement? Or, on contrary, the failure 
has no effect and they still hold their original political 
viewpoints? We are interested in finding out the impact of 
the movement on the development of political perspectives of 
Chinese youths. At this stage, it might be too early to 
judge whether participants in the 1989 movement would become 
a political generation’. Nevertheless, we could trace 


6. Liang is the Chinese liquid measure. 

7. A political generation refers to the same age cohort 
whose members share the same political belief. A 
political generation is formed when members are around 
seventeen to twenties. Youths of this age have the same 
growing up experience and develop the same political 
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whether most participants still maintain a sense of 
solidarity and keep the same political orientation, which is 
an important factor for staying in the same political 
generation. 


In order to find out whether Chinese youths have changed 
or still hold their pre-1989 political attitudes, we need to 
examine their present interpretations of the major themes of 
the 1989 movement. Here, we focus on two large scale 
opinion surveys conducted by Chinese institutions. The 
first one is conducted with third-year students in a well- 
known university in the early 1990°. Tables 2 - 5 below 
present some of the findings of this survey (Fei, 1990). 


The 1989 movement was essentially a political movement. 
Students were mainly fighting for certain political ideas 
such as democracy and freedom as well as against certain 
political evils such as corruption and power abuse. Social 
and cultural issues were of less concern in the movement. 


This survey, which was less than a year after the 
movement, showed that students still maintained the same 
priority of concerns. As illustrated in Table 2, among six 
problems, students thought that cadre’s corruption is the 
most urgent issue for the government to solve. Over half of 
the respondents agreed with the urgency of the problem. The 
other five social or cultural problems, though some should 
be of more immediate concern to the respondents, such as 
inflation and job allocation for college students, were 
comparatively cared less. College students regarded 
political issues as more important. Having a clean 
political culture without CCP cadres’ corruption has been 
one of the political goals Chinese students looked forward 
to before and after the 1989 movement. 


In the Mao Zedong period, the CCP was proud of its 
honorable "party work style". The CCP cadres were 
characterized as working wholeheartedly and enthusiastically 
for the people as well as strictly following party rules. 
Since the reform, "party work style" has degenerated and 
eventually became one of the major protests in the 1989 
movement. 


conceptions. During the process of social change, they 
engage in social movement in order to change the old 
system which is unjust to them. When they encounter 
different challenges, they gradually develop the sense of 
having the same destiny. They would influence each other 
and eventually share the same political belief 
(Braungart, 1984; Feuer, 1969; Mannheim, 1928). 

8. The report of the survey did not specify which university 
and where it locate. Sampling and details of other 
methodological issues also are not mentioned. Please 
refer to Fei (1990). 
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Table 2 What is the most urgent problem that 
the government should solve? 


N = 2,601 
Corruption 53.57% 
Bad social trends 20.33% 
Degeneration of morality 13.94% 
Inflation 7.5% 
Crime 3.38% 
Job allocation for college students 1.3% 


Source: Fei Guang-fa, "Muqian da-xue-sheng zhengzhi xingtai 
tanxi" (Analysis of Present Political Thinking of 
College Students) Qingnian xue yanjiu (Research and 
Youth Study) (Changchun), April 1990, p. 47. 


Table 3 What is your major impression of the 
cadres working in government organs? 


N = 2,601 
1. Efficient and enthusiastic” 
2. Knowledgeable and with ability 
3. Industrious and hardworking 
4. Abide by law and rule 
5. Inadequate knowledge and ability 10.71% 
6. Bureaucratic and unconcerned 21.53% 
7. Irresponsible and sluggish 17.26% 
8. Backward thinking 3.07% 
9. Factionalism 6.79% 


Source: Same as Table 2, p. 48. 

* Each of the percentage distribution from item 1 to 4 is 
not reported in the source. Only the aggregate sum of the 
4 items are given. 


Students’ perceptions of the CCP cadres have not changed 
after the movement. In Table 3, the first 4 items are 
positive evaluations of the cadres while the last 5 items 
are negative evaluations. Positive evaluations comprise of 
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40.64% while negative ones comprise of 59.36%. The majority 
of the students still do not have good impression of the 
cadres. Among the five negative evaluations, items 6, 7 and 
9 refer to the negative work style of the cadres and they 
constitute 76.79% of the negative evaluations and 45.58% 
among the total responses. We can conclude that students 
are especially dissatisfied with the work style of the 
cadres. 


The above conclusion is supported again when we examine 
another survey question. From Table 4, we can see that 
41.31% of the respondents think that cadres should abide by 
the law. Although the question does not directly address 
cadre’s work style, the answer still reflects the serious 
lawlessness of the cadres. 


We could examine the other three answers in Table 4 from 
another perspective. From the percentage distributions 
(42.79% vs. 10.97% vs. 2.96%), students obviously prefer the 
government be supervised by people rather than by the CCP or 
a dictator. Democracy was a major theme in the 1989 
movement. It is still a major concern of the students 
today. 


Table 4 What is the best method to elevate 
administrative efficiency? 


The activities of the cadres of state 
organs should be within legal boundary 41.31% 


The activities of the cadres should be 
under supervision of the people because 
people are the master of the state and 
only if cadre’s work is in accordance 
with people’s wishes, administrative 
efficiency could be elevated 42.79% 


The Chinese Communist Party is the 
leading party and the work of the 
government should be under the 
supervision of it 10.97% 


The executive chief should have total 

control of power and should not be 

checked by other organs, then 

administrative efficiency could 

be elevated 2.96% 


Source: Same as Table 2, pp. 47-48. 
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Another question in the survey examines more directly on 
students’ expectations of the practice of democracy in 
China. As Table 5 reveals, altogether only 25.06% of the 
respondents are satisfied with today’s practice of democracy 
while 71.40% of them are unhappy with the democratic 
progress, among which about one fifth of the respondents 
think that Chinese democracy needs a major improvement. 

From the above statistics, we can understand why so many 
students participated in the 1989 movement and fought for 
democracy in an unconventional way. 


Table 5 What is your opinion on the 
practice of democracy in China? 


N = 2,601 
good = 11.44% 
Fairly good 13.62% 
Need improvement 51.74% 
Need a lot of improvement 19.66% 


Source: Same as Table 2, p. 49. 


Another large scale opinion survey was conducted among 
students in four Shanghai universities as well as among 
young workers in twelve enterprises between September 1991 
and March 1992 under the auspices of the Shanghai Communist 
Youth League. Respondents were located in both Shanghai 
city and suburban areas. Ten thousand questionnaires were 
given out and the response rate was 76.5%. Table 6 - 7 
below present part of the findings of this survey (Ming Pao, 
March 28, 1992, p. 7)? 


Some of the topics investigated in this survey are 
Similar to the above-mentioned 1990 survey. Thus, we can 
make a comparison between the two and examine whether youths 
have changed their attitudes over the time. In the Shanghai 
survey, as presented in Table 6, when students are asked to 
identify the most serious existing problem in China among 
seven given answers, three answers exceed over 10% and two 
of these are political problems, namely CCP’s degenerate 
"work style" (35.16%) and bureaucratism (16.60%). It shows 
that over half of the respondents (51.76%) see the issue of 
CCP cadres’ ethics and working attitude as the most serious 
existing problem. 


9. Here, Ming Pao only report part of the findings and it is 
not a complete report. 
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This finding is further supported when we analyze other 
related questions. When respondents are asked that "most 
cadres today are working hard for the people; few are 
working hard for their own futures", 22.61% agree while 
57.77% disagree and 18.12% are so apathetic that they "do 
not care". These answers also show that most youths are 
dissatisfied with the ethics of the CCP cadres. It is not 
surprising that 88.16% of the respondents give the opinion 
that "it is extremely necessary" to "rectify the Party’s 
work style and to improve the social trends." 


The findings here are in consistent with the 1990 
findings (refer to Table 2 and 3). Three years after the 
1989 movement, the CCP cadres’ "work style" has not improved 
and the issue is still a major attack by the youths. 


Table 6 In your opinion, what is the most serious 
existing problem in Chinese society? 


N = 7,650 
Degenerate “work style" on 
CCP, the leading political party 35.16% 
Too much population 24.09% 
Bureaucratism 16.60% 
Lack of social morale and consensus 9.60% 
Poor legal system 7.67% 
Scarce resources 3.82% 
Others 2.07% 


Source: "Shanghai wanming qingnian sixiang zhuangkuang 
diaocha" (The Investigation of the Thinking of Ten 
Thousand Youths of Shanghai), Ming Pao (Daily News) 
(Hong Kong), March 28, 1992, p. 7. 


Chinese students adopted a peaceful approach in the 1989 
movement. They were not against or tried to replace the 
Communist regime. Instead, they asked the CCP authority to 
have more reforms. The CCP for all these years has only 
carried out economic reform but would not allow political 
change. Pushing for political reform was the intention of 
students in the 1989 movement. 


Since the 1989 movement is a setback for the youths, we 
are interested in whether they still support reform in China 
today. Table 7 shows that the majority, 80.80% of 
respondents look forward to have more reform in China and 
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only an insignificant minority, 2.3% do not do so. It is 
interesting to know that 16.03% of respondents "do not care" 
to have more reform. These are probably those who are too 
skeptical and think that few could be achieved under the 
present regime. In general, we can conclude that Chinese 
youths today are anxious to have reform carried out in 
China, and most likely they would still like to have 
political reform carried out together with economic reform. 


Table 7 Do you agree with the following statement: 
"More reform is necessary if China is 
going to have further development." 


N = 7,650 
Extremely necessary 80.80% 
Do not care 16.03% 
Not necessary 2.30% 


Source: Same as Table 6 


The growing self-consciousness of Chinese youths during 
the past decade has contributed to the occurrence of the 
1989 movement. After the 1989 movement, the first political 
campaign publicized by the CCP was the "Emulation of Lei 
Feng Movement." Chinese youths were urged to learn from Lei 
Feng about self-sacrifice, altruism, firm class standpoint 
and being the CCP’s "rust-free screw". Did the youths learn 
from the model of the 1960s? The answer was negative. The 
Shanghai survey showed that 59% of respondents approved the 
statement: "Being selfish is natural and acceptable." 89% 
endorsed the more moderate attitude: "One should be both 
selfish and altruistic." In addition, 78% consent that 
"fate is controlled by oneself." Another study also 
confirmed that "control over one’s life (is) more salient to 
the (Chinese) students than the realization of communism" 
(Rosen, 1992). Chinese youths today are still self-centered 
and this probably will continue to serve as a motivation for 
them to fight for a society with more freedom, one which 
allows more individual pursuits. 


Conclusion 


The 1989 movement has a great impact on the Chinese 
youths. The failure of the movement was a tremendous shock 
and upset to its participants and it would take a long time 
for their emotions to be calm again. Also, before 1989, 
though it was not free, the political atmosphere still left 
little space for students to air their discontent and 
grievance. After 1989, the little space was taken away. 
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Strict control on the students only led them to be more 
skeptical of official ideology, apathetic to the CCP 
sponsored political activities and negative towards their 
own lives. 


Surprisingly, the negative effects of the 1989 movement 
did not change much of Chinese youths’ political attitudes 
so far. Results of the Chinese surveys point out the fact 
that political attitudes of Chinese youths have remained the 
same before and after the 1989 movement. Today, they are 
still for democracy, freedom and legality and still against 
CCP’s "work style", corruption and collectivism. 


We have already provided some evidence in this study on 
the continuity of Chinese youths’ political orientations pre 
and post 1989. Nevertheless, we know that the evidence is 
not complete. We need to examine more basic attitudes of 
Chinese youths, for example, their viewpoints on the 
Communist system, basic ideology and leadership. Their 
evaluations on the 1989 movement as well as on themselves as 
participants in the movement are also important. These kind 
of data hopefully will be provided in the near future which * 
will enable us to do further analysis. 
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Introduction 


The purpose of this paper is to analyze state-labor relations during 


the recent transition to liberal democracy in Argentina. Argentina’s 


current experiment with democracy began in 1983 with the election of 
Raul Alfonsin to the presidency in the first open and freely contested 
elections in over 40 years. The last ten years of political democratization 
have witnessed the resurrection of the political party system, the 
resuscitation of political debate, and the attempt to institutionalize 
democratic norms all the while surrounded by economic crisis. Added to 
this was the continuous fear of military insurrection as several 
unsuccessful coup attempts in the early years of democracy were 
reminders that the military was still a force to be reckoned. 

One of the most difficult issues of democratization had to do with 
renegotiating the relationship between labor and the state. Policies 
pursued by the military regimes immediately preceeding the democratic 
transition had done much to erode organized labor's economic and political 
power. The military’s quest to “rationalize” the economy resulted in 
severe deindustrialization, a decline in wages, and a decline in workers’ 
standards of living. The military's brutality included the jailing and 


disappearances of countless labor leaders and activists. For many in the 
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labor movement, the democratic transition offered the possibility of 
recouping lost political and economic space. It took some time before it 
became clear that their goals and interests would often not coincide with 
those of the state’s. This situation undoubtedly influenced the course of 
the transition as well as their own role within the transition. 

Generally, the ways in which labor movements can respond to and in 
turn influence processes of democratic transitions are conditioned by 
various factors.1 One factor is the economic strength of labor as 
measured by the health of the overall economy and the characteristics of 
the organized labor force. At the end of the military era in 1983, the 
Argentine economy was suffering from severe deindustrialization, 
absolute declines in salaries and standards of living for all but the 
wealthiest 10% of the population, and a much reduced labor union base. In 
the manufacturing sectors (the traditional stronghold of unionism), where 
there had been 1,165,000 employed in 1975 (year before the military 
coup), in 1982 the numbers had decreased to 740,000. Real wage rates 
had declined 24% during the same period. Average family incomes fell by 
20%.2 


The face of the labor force had also undergone substantive change. A 


trend begun in the 1960s but accelerated during the last military period 
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saw the steady decline of manufacturing jobs and the increasing 
prominence of service sector jobs, both public and private. By 1980, 
traditional manufacturing jobs such as steel, autos, and textiles made up 
only 23% of the workforce, whereas service sector jobs such as teaching, 
communications, transportation, and banking made up 56% of the 
workforce. The growth of self-employed non-unionized workers also had 
grown in part as a response to the decline of manufacturing jobs during 
the military interregnum.3 These structural changes in the labor force 
have meant that organized labor's position at the beginning of the 
democratic transition was weakened from the start. 

Economic factors however, only provide a partial picture to the 
impact of labor movements on democratic transitions. Other key variabies 
include the labor movement’s historical role in politics and its degree of 
centralization. The Argentine Labor Movement has a long tradition of 
political activism dating back to the mid-1940s under Juan Peron. During 


Peron’s years in power, the labor movement was the principal beneficiary 


of redistributive state policies and of a growing state bureaucracy. State 


patronage enriched a labor leadership elite who had open access to key 
policy making areas and to Peron himself. The growing numbers of 


industrial workers were organized into unions led by loyalists of.Peron. 
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Union dues filled the coffers of union social welfare funds which ensured 
rank and file acquiescence to their union.4 The control over social welfare 
funds would be a critical issue of state-labor relations to this day. 
Another legacy of Peron was the organizational structure of the 
labor movement. __ To facilitate his control over labor, Peron established 
his command over a central labor confederation and instituted a system of 
state recognition of labor unions, known as “personeria gremial”. Only 
the state could give officical recognition to unions as legitimate 
bargaining agents for rank and file members. All unions were incorporated 
under the General Confederation of Labor (CGT) and its leadership 
answered directly to Peron. Union offices were dominated by loyalists of 
Peron and a top-down style of leadership emerged which lasts to this day. 
In addition to being Peronist-dominated, the labor elite formed the core of 
the Peronist Party thereby giving it direct access to the political arena.5 
When Peron was deposed in 1954, the labor movement led by the 
Peronist-dominated CGT entered into an era of opposition against 


successive military and nominally civilian regimes, all of whom 


proscribed and in the case of the military, banned Peronists from politics. 


The CGT developed confrontational strategies towards anti-Peronist 


governments and it played important roles in precipitating regime change. 
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Agitation by the CGT during the last military era was a major factor in 
the military’s decision to abdicate power.6 


With the return to liberal democracy, the CGT faced new challenges. 


From labor’s perspective, the key to their situation was that the recently 


elected government was controlled by the Radical Party. Granted the 
repression and openly hostile attitudes were gone, but the Radicals had 
never been a friend to the labor movement. In fact, past Radical regimes 
had actively sought to contain labor’s political activism. This historical 
understanding made relations between the state and labor rather tenuous 
for most of the six years of the Alfonsin administration. Also, the 
historical identification of the labor movement with the Peronist Party 
did little to ameliorate growing tensions with the Radical-dominated 
state. With the Peronist Party serving as the principal opposition force to 
Alfonsin and his administration, the labor movement had a handy vehicle 
and ally by which to oppose the state. 

‘The election of Carlos Menem to the presidency as head of the 
Peronist Party in 1989 appeared to signal the triumph of Peronism once 
again to Argentine politics. Representing the orthodox wing of Peronism, 
Menem gained power with the overwhelming support of labor. However, as 


soon as he took office (during one of the worst economic crises Argentina 
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has ever faced), his initial actions indicated that organized labor was not 


going to play a privileged role in his administration. During the last four 


years, Menem has clearly sought to recast the fundamental tenets of 
Peronism, one element of which is to diminish the political importance of 
labor. Let's now turn to a more detailed look at the last ten years. 


State-Labor Relations Under Alfonsin (1983-1989) 


The major issues confronting the Alfonsin administration with 
regard to labor dealt with internal union reform and wages. The impetus 
for internal union reforms ostensibly was to democratize union 
organizations by instituting a series of measures dealing with direct 
elections and providing for “minority” (i.e. non-Peronist) representation 
in union governance. The issue of wages was part of the larger goal of 
resuscitating the Argentine economy. 

According to political scientist Edward Epstein, the Alfonsin 
administration viewed the organized labor movement as a potential threat 
to its stability. Convinced that several labor leaders had sought a secret 
pact with the military to ensure a Peronist victory in the 1983 elections, 
the new administration was eager to weaken the movement. For most 
Radicals, the labor movement was dominated by authoritarian tendencies 


and a leadership elite tainted by past ties to the outgoing military regime. 


Rather than representing the legitimate interests of rank and file 


workers, the labor elite operated from a political agenda which the 
Radicals feared would undermine their proposed economic and political 
reforms.?7 

Another concern of the Radicals was what Epstein labels the 
pluralist and corporatist visions of liberal democracy. Alfonsin and his 
close associates wanted a liberal democracy based on citizen 
participation, political party primacy, and pluralist representation in 
Congress. They disdained the Peronist tradition of corporatism which 
privileged established interest groups in society. They disliked the 
hierarchical nature of interest representation within the labor movement 
and they certainly had little faith that the labor elite would be committed 
to the tenets of democracy.8 

To give shape to its philosophy, in late 1983, the Alfonsin 
administration introduced a series of reforms called the “Law of Union 
Restructuring” or the Mucci Law as it was commonly known, after the 
then Minister of Labor Antonio Mucci. The basic reforms proposed were to 
promote freer and more open elections within unions. This reform sought 
to diminish the existing monopoly of labor leaders who enjoyed their 


positions often without calling new elections for years and to make it 


easier for candidates to run for union office. Another important reform 
was to guarantee minority representation on union governing boards 
through elections supervised by government appointees. Government 
oversight via the Ministry of Labor would include the areas of arbitration 
and “crisis legislation” over certain socioeconomic questions.9 

The labor elite’s response was overwhelmingly negative and hostile. 
They viewed the intent to “democratize” internal union affairs as but a 
ploy to divide labor and more specifically to dilute Peronist strength. 
They were so concerned that the various factions of the labor movement, 
which had been operating independently of each other, decided to reunify 
under one confederation - the CGT (the traditional umbrella organization 
under which most labor unions operated) in opposition to the proposed 
reforms. In addition, the Peronist delegation in the Senate succeeded in 


defeating the proposed legislation. However, in the months following the 


June 1984 defeat of the legislation, compromise was reached whereby 


internal union elections would take place but not under government 
oversight. 10 Nevertheless, the political fallout from this skirmish with 
labor so early on in the Alfonsin administration served to generate 
suspicious feelings on the part of both sides which would lead to further 


Strain in all other matters related to state-labor relations. 
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Social Concertation, Economic Policy-Making, and Labor Divisiveness 
Chastened by his first skirmish with labor, Alfonsin decided to take 
a more conciliatory attitude towards labor despite strong disagreements 
among his closest advisors. The Minister of Labor Mucci was replaced by a 
more conciliatory Juan Manuel Casella and Alfonsin embarked on a 
Campaign to build allies outside of his Radical Party. With pressure on 
him to deal with mounting inflation and from heightened calls by labor to 
be included in economic policy-making, Alfonsin established a process of 
social concertation with labor unions and business interest groups in June 
1984. Concertation talks covered a wide variety of economic issues, the 
most important of which dealt with wages.'' Initial meetings during July 
and August were fruitful with all sides appearing to seek compromise. 
However, by September both labor and business had formed a sort of 
alliance in criticizing the government's lack of any real progress in 
ameliorating the economic crisis. The CGT called its first general strike 


in September much to the annoyance of the government. While 


concertation talks did resume over the course of the next several months, 


the negotiations continued to show strain. Alfonsin offered several 
concessions to labor in the form of wage guarantees and productivity 


bonuses but both labor and business remained skeptical. For labor, issues 
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such as collective bargaining and control over social welfare funds 
entered into their growing disputes with the state.12 Control over 
social welfare funds, while less a critical issue for the rank and file were 
of critical importance to the power and influence of the labor union 
leadership. In a blatant display of putting self-interest before the 
interests of their rank and file, the labor leadership persisted in their 
demands for regaining control over social welfare funds which had been 
taken away from them during the period of military rule and which still 
remained in the government’s hands. 

The intransigence by both labor and business interests to Alfonsin’s 
economic proposals led him to announce a new economic plan, the Austral 
Plan, without consulting either corporate interest. The Austral Plan, 
inaugurated in June 1985 called for wage and price controls, a new 
currency, tighter fiscal and monetary policies, and exchange controls. In 
its initial months, the plan made an impressive showing bringing down 
inflation and reducing the fiscal deficit. Alfonsin’s domestic and 
international popularity soared which resulted in his party’s victory in 
the September 1985 congressional elections.13 


The Austral Plan’s impact on labor was devastating. By the end of 


1985, real wages had dropped by 37% and unemployment reached 7%. Vital 
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government expenditures in education, health, housing and urban services 
were severely cut. Firings and layoffs became commonplace coupled with 


a stagnant job market. Agitation by rank and file workers forced the 


central labor confederation (CGT) to take action. The result was growing 


confrontation between the CGT and the state.14 

This increasingly confrontational tone taken by labor was 
spearheaded by Saul Ubaldini who in 1985 emerged as the sole leader of 
the CGT. Ubaldini gained prominence during the era of military rule by 
being one of the few union leaders willing to confront the regime. As head 
of the small breweries union, Ubaldini catapulted to the top of the CGT 
when the military was ousted. Of the key labor leaders within the CGT, 
Ubaldini was the only one who enjoyed broad rank and file support. As 
such, it seems logical that in response to heightened rank and file 
dissatisfaction with Alfonsin’s policies, Ubaldini would seek to bring the 
most pressure to bear on the political situation. Between 1984 and 1987, 
he called nine general strikes against the government's economic 
policies.15 

The use of the strike weapon was not always designed to respond to 
specific government policies however. Rather, over the years the Peronist- 


dominated labor elite used strikes to demonstrate their political staying 
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power. Strikes were a symbol of a labor leader's political clout and their 
use had as much to do with personal power calculations as it did in 
response to government actions or rank and file demands. Strikes were 
also called to enhance the negotiating leverage of labor. A longtime tactic 
of labor was to call a strike and then use the threat of more strikes to 
gain concessions from the state. This tactic was initiated in the 1960s 
as a means of dealing with hostile anti-labor governments.16 

The use of this tactic during Alfonsin’s administration produced 
minimal gains for labor. For one thing, the labor movement was dealing 
with a democratically elected government which enjoyed broad popularity, 
at least up through 1986. Confrontational stances against Alfonsin during 
this time could easily be labeled as counterproductive to economic 
rebuilding as well as “anti-democratic”. 

Perhaps a more important reason for the labor movement's lack of 
success in using general strikes to further their goals had to do with 
growing divisiveness within the labor movement itself and within the 


Peronist Movement at large. On the heels of the Peronist Party's defeat in 


the 1983 elections, many in the Peronist Movement - both labor and party - 


sought to recast the image and substance of Peronism. An increasingly 


vocal group of labor union leaders and party politicians sought to 
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democratize Peronism and to shed its more authoritarian strong-arm 


tendencies. They interpreted their defeat at the polis as a signal to open 
up the movement to a more pluralist and moderate-oriented politics. This 
wing called itself the Renewal Peronists and counted among its 
supporters a group of unions called the “Group of 25”. The Group of 25 
unions were a loose coalition of labor unions which dated back to the past 
military regime. They were active in opposing the military regime and S. 
Ubaldini had been its most prominent spokesman. In the post-military 
era, the Group of 25 retained a separate identity from the Ubaldini- 
dominated CGT but its politics closely followed those of Ubaldini’s.17 

In direct conflict with the Renewal Peronists were the labor 
unionists and the party activists who opposed the democratization of the 
movement. Calling themselves the Orthodox Peronists, this faction argued 
for maintaining a top-down style of running the party. They claimed to 
represent the true political legacy of Peron. Among labor, two important 
union’ groupings were active in this wing of the Peronist Movement - the 
“62 Organizations” and the “Group of 15”. The “62 Organizations” was 
founded in 1957 to represent the political interests of the Peronist 
Movement. These unions traditionally represented the core of labor 


support for Peronism and as such, over the years the 62 Organizations has 
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been a major voice in labor politics. The head of the 62 Organizations is 
Lorenzo Miguel who also is head of the powerful Metalworkers Union. The 
political machinations of Lorenzo Miguel are legion in Argentina. 
Characterized as a man obsessed with seeking power, Miguel has 
consistently thrown his support to whichever side he calculates will 
serve his own political interests. With the Alfonsin administration, 
Miguel sought opportunities to maintain a powerful hand in state-labor 
relations. Initially, this entailed supporting Saul Ubaldini, but over time, 
Miguel saw his interests best served by seeking accomodation with 
Alfonsin.18 

The Group of 15 Unions emerged in direct opposition to the Ubaldini- 
backed CGT. After a general strike in January 1987, Jorge Triaca, leader 
of the Plastics Union and a Peronist deputy in Congress, decided to break 
off from the confrontational policies of Ubaldini’s CGT. He and a core 
group of 15 unions formed their own coalition and openly stated their 
desire to seek “dialogue” with the government. Triaca, like Miguel, had an 
infamous reputation in Argentina. Under military rule, Triaca led a group 
which sought accomodation with the military. What's more, he is 


popularly characterized as a “businessman’s unionist” meaning someone 


who feels more at home courting the people in power than in representing 
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labor's interests. Triaca’s accomodationist stance led him directly to 


Alfonsin.19 

These divisions within the labor movement were exacerbated and 
exploited by Alfonsin. In mid-1986, Alfonsin negotiated wage agreements 
sector by sector rather than across the board as Ubaldinis CGT demanded. 
This policy enabled the government to negotiate separate wage contracts 
with individual unions based on each union’s bargaining power. This 
strategy was designed to win the support of Lorenzo Miguel, whose 
Metalworkers Union was a powerful force in union politics. Alfonsin also 
sought the support of Jorge Triaca. When the Group of 15 formed in 1987, 
Alfonsin negotiated a “social pact” with Triaca promising to repeal 
several pieces of anti-labor legisiation left over from the last military 
regime. In addition, Alfonsin promised to return social welfare funds to 
union control and to reinstate free wage bargaining in the private sector. 
To top it all off, he named an Orthodox Peronist as his new Minister of 
Labor, a member of the Group of 15, Carlos Alderete.20 

These overtures to the Orthodox Peronist wing of labor were 
designed to offset the confrontational tactics of the Ubaldini-dominated 
CGT. Alfonsin’s short term goal was to win the September 1987 


congressional elections with the support of this Peronist wing. His long 
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term goal was to create a new political movement with this faction of 
Peronism to propel the Radicals to victory in the 1989 presidential 
elections.21 The sticking point however, was that the very unionists with 
whom he was negotiating were those who claimed to be the true heirs of 
Peron and for whom any alliance with the Radicals was but a stepping 
stone to promoting their own personal power within the Peronist 
Movement. 

Alfonsin’s courtship with the Orthodox Peronists did not last long. 
His promises of labor legislation reform were not as extensive as either 
wing of the Peronists wanted. The Peronist Minister of Labor Alderete 
acted more as a Peronist than as a government team player which caused 
no end to the bickering within Alfonsin’s cabinet. Whiie further alienating 
the Ubaldini-backed CGT, Alfonsin failed to gain the solid support of 


Lorenzo Miguel’s 62 Organizations and Jorge Triaca’s Group of 15.22 The 


Radicals suffered a defeat in the September 1987 congressional elections 


and Argentine society and politics entered a period of crises. 


State- Labor Relations Under Menem (1989-1992) 


The election of Carlos Menem to the presidency in 1989 did not 
signal a return to the pro-labor policies of past Peronist administrations. 


From the very outset, Menem gave clear indications that the labor 
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movement, or more specifically, the labor leadership elite would play a 
secondary role in his administration. Although labor had supported his 
candidacy (albeit for some factions, begrudgingly), Menem’s overall 
political orientation resided with the non-union wing of Peronism. Herein 
lay the dilemma for labor - how to deal with a government which claimed 
to be Peronist but which in substance sought to depoliticize the labor 
movement. 

The labor movement had little time to devise a strategy for dealing 
with Menem as his assault on various factions of labor sowed greater 
divisiveness within the movement. Menem named Orthodox Peronist and 
Group of 15 leader Jorge Triaca as his Minister of Labor thereby 
signalling his intention to support the more traditional, non-democratic 
wing of the labor movement. He also supported and perhaps indirectly 
initiated an unsuccessful attempt to unseat Saul Ubaldini as head of the 


CGT.23 = By the end of 1989, the labor movement had once again split, this 


time with two rival CGTs claiming to represent the labor movement. Saul 


Ubaldini retained control of the CGT but many unions had defected to 
another CGT headed by Menem supporter, Guerino Andreoni. Ubaidini’s 
faction identified itself as the CGT-Azopardo and Andreoni’s faction 


identified itself as the CGT-San Martin, both after the streets where their 
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headquarters were located. Menem, of course, supported the CGT-San 
Martin by granting it official recognition as the legitimate “CGT” and he 
sought to attract as many unions as possible over to this faction.24 


The introduction of several pieces of legislation which severely 


curtailed the political power of labor further fueled divisions within the 


labor movement. In mid-1989, Menem decreed two pieces of emergency 
legislation: the Reform of the State Law and the Law of Economic 
Emergency. The Reform of the State Law facilitated the massive 
privatization projects Menem saw as the solution to an overblown, 
inefficient state bureaucracy. Privatization of state-owned enterprises 
began with the telephone and airlines industries and others quickly 
followed. The Law of Economic Emergency inhibited further deficit 
financing of government enterprises. This led to massive dismissals of 
temporary employees, voluntary retirements through early retirement 
inducements, and the laying off of excess employees in the state sector.25 
‘In April 1990, Menem introduced the Regulation of the Right to 
Strike in the Public Sector Law. This bill was designed to stop a rash of 
wildcat strikes primarily by public sector unions in activities designated 
as essential services. The bill called for the Ministry of Labor to compel 


unions providing essential services to come up with plans to provide 
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minimal services or have them imposed by the state. Compulsory 
arbitration was also written into the bill. Initially designed as a decree, 
Menem agreed to introduce it as legislation to the Congress. After months 
of wrangling over the specifics of the law, Menem decided to make it a 
decree after all, leaving most of its original language intact.26 


In February 1990, Menem introduced the National Employment Law to 


the Senate. Drafted in 1989, the Menem administration sought its passage 


through Congress which did approve it in November of 1991. This law 
sought to ease the rigidity inherent in labor contracts by allowing 
employers to hire workers on temporary contracts. Other important 
aspects of the law included incentives for employers and employees to 
legally recognize “under the counter” work and the creation of an 
unemployment insurance fund.27 

According to Menem, this bill was designed to create jobs for over a 
million underemployed workers in urban areas while also providing a 
certain degree of protection for dismissed workers through the 
unemployment insurance fund. The business sector had complained that 
current hiring practices were too overburdened with compulsory 
contributions toward social benefits for employees that it discouraged 


the creation of jobs. The new law would allow employers greater 
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flexibility in contracting employees by curtailing the amount contributed 
to social welfare costs. Various regulations would prevent employers 
from using flexible employment contracts to void longstanding labor 
contracts. Individual unions would negotiate with employers over the 
amount to be contributed to the unemployment insurance fund and limits 
were placed on the percentage of workers who could be hired on these 
flexible contracts.28 

During the same month (November 1991) that the Employment Bill 
was finally passed by Congress, the Menem administration promulgated a 
Deregulation Decree designed to cancel hundreds of government 
regulations in all spheres of the economy. As regards labor, the 
Deregulation Decree included articles which transferred social welfare 
funds collection and management to the Ministry of Labor and away from 
the unions. This transfer of social welfare funds out of the hands of the 
labor unions would effectively take approximately 260 million dollars per 


year out of union control. It would effectively deprive the union 


leadership of funds to sponsor political candidates and programs and it 


would certainly mean that control over labor rank and file would be 
diminished.29 


The Labor Response 
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The onslaught of anti-labor legislation promulgated by Menem and 


his economic privatization policies left the labor movement reeling. 


Characteristically divided over what to do, the labor movement fought 
more among themselves than against Menem. The CGT - San Martin 
generally took an apologist view toward Menem even as Menem 
demonstrated greater aloofness from labor in general.30 One can only 
surmise that the labor leaders who were partisan to Menem held out the 
hope that continuing dialogue with the president would result in personal 
rewards later on down the line. The CGT-Azopardo saw its 
confrontational strategies leading nowhere as the massive privatizations 
taking place in the economy meant increased unemployment and decreasing 
union membership. Complicating the situation was the fact that the CGT- 
Azopardo offered no alternative economic project to the one Menem was 
pursuing. 

The infighting among the CGT factions came to a head in November 
1992 with the promulgation of the Deregulation Decree. The government 
intention of taking control over the collection of social welfare funds 
forced the warring labor factions to seek a means of accomodation with 
each other. In February 1992, the two rival labor confederations agreed to 


seek reunification, a process which was completed in April of that year. 
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This reunification held costs for both sides. Saul Ubaldini agreed to step 
down as leader of the CGT. The CGT-San Martin agreed to be less 
acquiescent towards the government.31 

At the time of the reunification (April 1992), most analysts viewed 
it as a victory for Menem. The confrontational wing of the labor 
movement had been neutralized and his CGT-San Martin had gained the 
upper hand in drafting a new CGT. However, in the months following the 
CGT reunification, relations between labor and the state have not been 
smooth. The CGT succeeded in recouping some control over the 
distribution of social welfare funds although the Ministry of Labor 
retained control over their collection.32 

Menem for his part has viewed it necessary to not write off labor 
completely. For most of 1993, he has engaged in manuevers to rewrite 
the constitution so as to run for a second presidential term. This goal has 


necessitated courting the labor movement, especially those unionists who 


also serve in the Congress.33 The outcome of this particular political 


game has yet to be determined. 


An_ Assessment 


State-labor relations in Argentina’s new democracy have been 


fraught with tensions, suspicions, and confrontations. Under Alfonsin, 
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the labor movement faced a government in power which had historically 


been hostile to Peronism. The historical memory of past Radical-Peronist 
conflicts contributed to the long-term failure of Alfonsin’s political and 
economic goals. It was perhaps a critical mistake for Alfonsin to start 
off his administration by seeking internal union reform under the Mucci 
Law. While his intentions may have been to seek democratization, it was 
equally plausible for the labor elite to view his moves as a threat to their 
autonomy. The political capital lost in his unsuccessful battle over the 
Mucci Law was never really recovered. 

However, during the course of his administration, internal union 
reforms did take place and most unions held open and free elections at all 
levels of the union hierarchy. The impact of this internal democratization 
was to increase non-Peronist representation among the labor union 
leadership and to have younger Peronist union leaders challenging the 
power of the traditional Peronist labor elite. Long-time traditional 
Peronist labor leaders found themselves increasingly challenged by newly 
elected leaders who had longstanding ties with local union rank and file. 
These new leaders were primarily from the public service sector unions. 
According to studies done by Argentine labor analyst Hector Palomino, 


many of the newer labor leaders had built ties with human rights groups 
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during the era of military rule and their commitment to democracy was 
solid. Because they had to fight an authoritarian regime, for them a 
strong labor movement meant seeking independence from the state and 
state control. It meant modifying the rules of the game to promote 
greater democratization.34 

Unfortunately, these incipient democratizing tendencies within the 
labor movement suffered setbacks as the Orthodox Peronists manuevered 
to gain the upper hand. Alfonsin himself can be faulted in part for 
undermining these democratizing tendencies. By negotiating with the 
Orthodox Peronists, Alfonsin facilitated this faction’s control over the 
presidential nomination process in 1988.35 The result was the selection 
of Orthodox Peronist Carlos Menem as the presidential nominee of the 
Peronist Party and his subsequent election to the presidency. 

Midway through Menem’s presidency, the conventional wisdom being 


bandied about in Buenos Aires was that Menem succeeded in depoliticizing 


labor where Alfonsin had failed. Labor analyst Hector Palomino has argued 


that the labor movement for the most part remained impassive to Menem’s 
onslaught of anti-labor policies.36 A plausible explanation for this could 
be the simple fact that Menem was a Peronist and the Peronist-dominated 


union elite saw it in their longterm interests to give Menem a benefit of a 
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doubt. Another explanation posited by political scientists Edward Epstein 


and James McGuire argues that the labor elite has always operated from a 


desire to maximize personal power vis 4 vis other labor leaders and vis 4 


vis the government. Labor divisiveness and dealings with the government 
have more to do with turf battles and personal rivalries than with real 
labor issues.37 This could partially explain the inability of the labor elite 
to respond in any significant way to the anti-labor stances of Menem. 

Only when their institutional power was at stake as when Menem signalled 
his intention to reform the social welfare system did the labor elite react 
in any substantive way. By then, it was too late. The years of infighting 
and power manipulations by the labor elite had obscured the larger reality 
that the traditional base of union support was changing and contracting. 
Manufacturing had given way to the public service sector but it was the 
public service sector that was most impacted by Menem’s privatization 
policies. The union leadership, still dominated by the manufacturing 
sectors appeared powerless in opposing policies which were leaving 
thousands of workers without jobs. It became increasingly clear that the 
labor movement, especially in its leadership ranks, had lost its will and 


its vision to represent the new needs of a much smaller union base. 
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Labor and Democracy in Argentina 

At the present time, the Argentine labor movement is at the 
crossroads. Faced with high unemployment, declining wages, and a largely 
discredited labor leadership, the Argentine labor movement is a poor 
imitation of its once powerful and activist self. The legacy of Peronism 
no longer serves the needs of the new democratic politics. Strategies of 
confrontation and collaboration no longer produce the desired results of 
winning state attention. Appealing to the memory of Peron no longer 
rouses a working ciass long battered by inflation and economic instability. 
Most now spend their time and efforts struggling to make ends meet in an 
economy that has little need for their labor. 

While the traditional center of union power faces defeat, it is 
important to note that a new labor militancy may be on the horizon. 
Teachers and health care workers constitute two of the most vocal unions 


in Argentina today. Their leaders are new political activists but most 


important, they are committed to legitimate rank and file needs. They 


have also consistently demonstrated for social justice and human rights. 
lt appears unlikely that a new generation of labor leaders will ever 
recapture the political power labor enjoyed from the early days of Peron. 


However, a newly reconstituted labor movement could serve democratic 
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politics well by  situating itself as the voice representing the needs of 
the working class. Issues of wages, workers’ rights, and collective 
bargaining need to be supported by a unified labor movement as Argentina 
moves in the direction of economic liberalism. 

In summary, the last ten years of state-labor relations under 


democratizing regimes has seen the demise of traditional labor power 


inArgentine politics. Traditional labor power centered in the hands of a 


Peronist-dominated labor elite operating within the principles of top- 
down hierarchical interest representation is no longer viable in 
democratic Argentina. Successive state policies promulgated by two 
freely elected governments have seen to it that labor power is 
subordinated to the state. In turn, the arena for contesting labor demands 
may now have moved off center stage. 

lt would be a mistake though to believe that Argentine democracy 
has disenfranchised labor. While the traditional modes of labor activism 
are in crisis, newer more grass-roots oriented labor activism may be in 
the offing. A new labor activism based on genuine grass-roots rank and 
file support would be a positive addition to the resurrection of civil 


society. Whether labor moves in this direction remains to be seen. 
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Following the Iranian revolution and developments in Lebanon, much attention has been 
paid to religious resurgence in the Middle East. However, the analysis has largely been confined to 
overly simple and convenient generalizations and not much effort has been put to understand the 
root-cause of such political movements. Islamic resurgence, and in particular the political militancy 
in the Middle East has been variously described as a reaction to westernization, a quest for seprate 
identity, reluctance to social change, boom in oil prices, and an outcome of 1967 defeat of Arab 
countries at the hands of Israel.! These factors have certainly enhanced religious feelings among 
the Muslims in the Arab and non-Arab world equally, but are not the sole factor of religious 


resurgence. The real causes are much deeper and require a thorough analysis. 


This paper takes a different approach in analyzing religious resurgence in the Middle East. 


An analysis of religious resurgence in Egypt and Pakistan reveals that it is neither spontaneous nor 
an isolated development, but is embedded in the state-society relations of these countries. Though 
committed to laissez-faire ideology, the state in these countries, like so many other newly 
independent countries, assumed the responsibility of social transformation, modernization, and 
development. The pivotal position of the state, as a sole distributor of public goods and vehicle of 
social change, in turn, lead to centralization of political power. The coalitions that assumed power 
in the post-independence period were, in general, a part of the earlier establishments and were 
reluctant to share power with the masses. The state-led development with emphasis on 
industrialization lead to large scale urbanization, severe income inequalities, and social disruption . 

A monopoly over the political process and economic decision-making coupled with the 
tensions generated by the developmental process, was sufficient to elevate mass discontentment. 
Frustrated, with the way the system was working, some tried to find asylum in religion and 
blamed the ruling elites for astraying from the true path. Others, not necessarily convinced by the 


radical ideologies of the twentieth century, concentrated on bringing a political change. A careful 


1, See for example, John Voll, /slam: Continuity and Change in the Modern World (Essex: 
Longman, 1982), pp.349-354; Daniel Pipes, "This World is Political: The Islamic Revival of the 
Seventies," Orbis 24 ( Spring 1980), pp.17-39; Hrair R. Dekmejian, "The Anatomy of Islamic 
Revival," Middle East Journal 34 (Fall 1980), pp. 1-12. 
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analysis reveals that their efforts were directed towards democratization of the system. However, 
misguided by their pulse, unclear about their goals, and unable to channelize their demands in an 
institutionalized manner, they took a more radical path. In the absence of viable linkage 
institutions, political matters were to be decided by the politics of street. 

The ruling elites, on the other hand, trained in the colonial tradition of maintenance of law 
and order, were less tolerant of such developments. Unable to control mass discontentment at their 
own, it was in their best interest to join hands with the instrument of coercion, the military. The 
military, largely drawn from the rural lower-middle class background, trained in the colonial 
tradition of strict discipline and political impartiality, had been neutral for quite sometime. In the 


beginning, if military had any role, it was limited to assistance to civil authorities. Once in touch 


with the civil bureaucrats, the army started loosing its professional ethos. It was, now, looking 


forward to have its share of pie in the power structures. An alliance with the military was more 
convenient than yielding to public demands and broadening political process. 

The tripartite alliance of the state, military, and landowning and commercial interests gave a 
new turn to the public policies. It allowed, the ruling elites, to further distant themselves from the 
masses and tighten their grip over the decision-making process. The newly mobilized groups, that 
so far had some say in the policy process, were outcasted. It is among these groups that religious 
revival has made a stride. These groups, largely composed of recent migrants from rural areas, 
petite urban traders, rural grain merchants, technicians, low level professionals, and lower ranks of 
bureaucracy, frustrated with the developmental policies and unable to voice their grievances, have 
little choice other than turning to religiosity. Their socio-economic aspirations, spattered like a 


broken glass, are pushing them to take a more radical, violent, and militant stance. 


Religious Revival in the Historical Perspective 


An apparent look at the historical processes of Egypt and Pakistan leads to the 


generalization that the religion was a decisive factor in creating a sense of identity among ethnically 
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and culturally diverse population of these societies. Religious orthodoxy was of great political 


significance for the governing elites and served a dual function. It helped to decrease the social 
tension on one side while provided a legitimacy to their alien rule on the other. Different dynasties, 
from Fatimids down to Ottomans in Egypt, and Moghals in India, were able to legitimize their rule 
by magnifying the importance of religion. The Ulama (clergy) had a special status in the 
bureaucratic hierarchy and served as a channel between the royal courts and the masses. 
Legitimacy to the autocratic rule was provided through religious interpretations and not through a 
popular mandate. 

The religious revival in the form of a reformist movement, however, started with the 
decline of the Ottoman, Persian, and Indian empires in the eighteenth century. Their decline is, 
generally, attributed to internal conflicts and revolts by local chieftains. But in reality, European 
Naval supremacy precipitated the economic collapse of these Muslim empires. Mercantile activities 
of European nations, that ultimately led to the emergence of world capitalist system, weakened the 
economic position of these empires.2 Gradual contraction of internal and external trade pushed 
these empires into severe fiscal crises. In the midst of decreasing trade revenues and revolts in the 
periphery, the political center pressed the local chieftains and tax-collecting farmers to take more 
harsh measures. The local chieftains, aware of the situation at the political center and confronted 
with the peasant uprising, either preferred to join hands with the foreign imperial interests or revolt 
against the central power. 

The decline of the political center, and emergence of autonomous principalities was an 
opportunity for European mercantile conglomerations to penetrate further in the peripheral areas of 
these empires. The newly emerging world capitalist system, that so far had been able to encompass 
the coastal industrial and commercial towns, now made strides deep down in the provincial areas. 


The process, that first started under the tutelage of royal courts and princely families, was followed 


2, Immanuel Wallerstein, The Modern World System: Mercantilism and Consolidation of 
European-World Economy, 1600-1750 (New York: Academic Press), 1980, pp. 212-230. 
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by conquering these areas through locally raised militias. The colonization of territories, formerly 
part of the Muslim empires, brought with it a set of social values that was altogether different from 
the indigenous ones. European penetration brought fundamental changes in the existing social 
arrangements. The land tenure system went through drastic changes. The land, previously owned 
by the state, was passed on in large tracts to former tax-farmers and local chieftains for their 
collaboration with the Europeans, thus, bringing into existence a new class of land proprietors 
almost equal to robber-barons of Europe. This new proprietor class, previously responsible to 
central authorities for collecting imperial tribute from petty producers and independent peasants, 
became intermediateries between colonial administration and the peasantry. 

Though still intermediateries, the land proprietorship tremendously changed their status and 
brought into existence a new mode of production. Linked with the world capitalist system, this 
landowning class became the employers of peasants and sharecroppers on one side, while on the 
other, diversified its efforts towards production of cash crops. Thousands of petty producers and 
independent peasants, unable to compete with the large landowners, became dependent upon a new 
commercial class, the rural money-lenders.3 This class, largely drawn from the non-Muslim and 
non-agricultural background, was much more exploitive than the landowning class. This forced a 
large number of ruralites to move to cities in search of jobs. Alienated from land and social 
surroundings, these recent immigrants became the nurture ground of religious fundamentalism. 

The religious establishment, previously attached with the royal courts and having a special 
status, became suspicious of activities of colonizers. Frightened of their belief in scientific 


methods, and jealously guarding their connections with the royal courts, princely families, and 


local chieftains, the religious element turned itself towards purification of society. The loss of 


3. See Government of Punjab, Papers Regarding Alienation of Estates of Insolvent 
Proprietors to the Money-Lending Class (Lahore: Punjab Civil Secretariat Press, 1876). For a 
review of the money-lending and its effect upon the Punjab peasantry, see Norman G. Barrier, The 
Punjab Alienation of Land Bill of 1900, Monograph No. 2 (Durham: Duke University 
Commonwealth Studies Center, 1966). 
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power was attributed to moving away from the true path and to insurrection of non-Muslim 
traditions and values in the daily lives of the Muslims. Thus different reformist movements, that 
emerged at the demise of Muslim empires, concentrated on purification of Islamic values from the 
impure effects of non-Muslim cultures.4 

The religious movements, that were primarily reformist movements took a sharp turn with 
the beginning of the twentieth century. Several factors were decisive in such a radical 
transformation. The Ottoman empire, to which Muslims around the world use to see as the last 
hope of Islamic revival, was at the verge of its collapse. The loss of Caliphate in Istanbul, 
according to religious element, would disturb the balance of power and would establish 
predominance of Europe, thus ruling-out the possibility of bringing back the glory of the past 
days.5 Second, by the end of the last century, the Muslim scholars, leaders, and the populace in 
general were showing their concerns about the state of Muslims vis-a-vis accomplishment of the 


west in science, technology and industry.§ 


The Nationalist Movements and Religious Revival 


The colonial administrations, though, least concerned about the general welfare of the 


public, took steps to extract agricultural surplus, and enhance its military power. Thus, by the 
beginning of the twentieth century, a network of railways, irrigation canals, and land settlement 
offices had been established. These modernizing efforts, obviously, to integrate the colonies into 


the modern world capitalist system, were to be sustained through a vast network of bureaucracy. 


4, Mohammad Abir, "The Arab Rebellion of Amir Ghalib of Mecca, 1788-1813," Middle 
Eastern Studies, Vol. 7 (1971), pp. 185-200. 


5. Aziz Ahmad, "India and Pakistan", in Lambton Holt et al. (eds.) The Cambridge History 
of Islam, Vol. II (London: Cambridge University Press, 1970) pp. 235-240. 


6. Muhammad Abduh, al-Amal al-Kamila, Vol. 3 ed. Muhammad Amara (Beruit: al- 
Muassasa al-arabiyya li al-dirasat, 1980), p. 18. 
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Filling these positions with manpower from home was expensive as well as less efficient. 
Moreover, such a recruitment policy might have further antagonized the indigenous population, 
thus, making it difficult to prolong the colonial rule. It was, therefore, thought that the lower and 
middle level position may be left open to indigenous population. The system required an ensured 
supply of dedicated, effective, and efficient manpower. This brought into existence schools and 
universities exactly along the western lines. These schools and universities produced graduates, 
sufficient in number, to fill in the lower and middle level positions. In the beginning, this small 
group of university graduates, largely drawn from the middle-middle class and employed in the 
public sector, was no serious threat either to colonial rulers or the indigenous beneficiaries. But 
with the expansion of education, the lower middle classes also entered the educational institutions. 
As the number of educated middle class multiplied, it became apparent that the power is to be 
shared with these newly emerging groups. 

In the years preceding independence, some new social groups, largely drawn from the 
lower middle classes, like petite urban traders, rural grain merchants, technicians, low level 
professionals, and lower ranks of bureaucracy had swelled. The numerical strength of this social 
strata, higher level of frustration and aggravated if not politically militant attitude of its members, 
and potential for political mobility were sufficient enough to pose a threat to imperial interests and 
challenge the monopoly of indigenous beneficiaries over the political sphere. Perceiving such 
threats, the only alternate for the colonial administration was to widen the political arena and to 
allow these groups to articulate their demands. Such inclusionary policies, though did not receive a 
warm welcome in the beginning but the options were limited due to environmental changes. 

Though reluctant in the beginning, inclusion of these groups in the political arena, opened 
new venues for the beneficiaries of the colonial administration. The political demands, so far 


confined to political autonomy, took a new turn. Backed by the new entrants, it was much easier 


for the beneficiaries of the system to mobilize a mass movement for complete independence. 


Inability of the rank and file to launch a mass movement, in the absence of a coherent leadership, 
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was a rare opportunity for the beneficiaries to assume the leadership of nationalist movements. 

By thirties, the political issues, though still revolving around religious matters, had taken a 
different form. A new class of leadership, remotely connected with the religious establishments, 
had emerged. This class, largely drawn from an upper middle class background and trained in the 


western social and political norms, was hesitant to criticize the west with the same tone as of the 


religious establishment. Side by side, another development was taking piace. The masses, 


humiliated by the invasion of western science, technology, and rational ideas, were slowly 
recovering from the trauma. This made it easier for the westernized leadership to organize political 
institutions of mass participation and draw a popular support. 

However, in a society, in which religious feelings were so deep-seated, a nationalist 
movement had to take some kind of religious color. The nationalist movements, both in Egypt and 
Pakistan, though led by the secular and nationalist element, had a religious flavor. However, there 
are some differences between the two nationalist movements. In Egypt unlike India, British 
colonial administration did not take much interest in building institutions that might have 
encouraged some kind of participation. Thus, the nationalist movement could not emerge from its 
rudimentary shape and mobilize the masses behind its platform. The /khwan (Muslim Brethren 
Association) founded in 1928, did not emerge on the public scene up until 1936. It was only in that 
year that a large-scale revolt took place in Palestine against Jewish immigration. Its leader, Hasan 
al-Banna, though a part of the religious establishment, was a political liberal. A careful analysis of 
his writings reveals that he was looking forward to converge Islamic political thought within the 
ideological parameters of the west.7 

The nationalist movement in India, on the other hand, certainly having a clear communal 
strand, was well organized. Its leadership, largely drawn from the educated, urban upper-middle 


class, and rural aristocracy, was able to make deep strides in mobilizing the masses. Given the 


7, Hasan al-Banna, al-Salam fi al-Islam (Cairo: Dar al-Fikr al-Islam, 1957) pp. 56-69. 
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communal division among the members of the Indian society, and the popularity of the Indian 
National Congress, the only alternative for the leadership of the Muslim League was to make 
religious appeals. It was quite apparent, that any such appeal from the westernized secular 
leadership would go unheard unless backed by the religious element. There was also the possibility 
that such appeals may antagonize the religious establishment thus jeopardizing raison d'etre of the 
Muslim League. Confronted with such dilemma, the secular, westernized and upper-middle class 
leadership preferred to enter into alliance with the religious element.’ It did succeed in mobilizing 
the support of the rank and file, and the middle ranking religious establishment, but could never 
find an endorsement from the clerics.9 

The success of the movement in mobilizing a mass support can be attributed to the newly 
mobilized group like petite urban traders, rural grain merchants, technicians, low level 
professionals, and lower ranks of bureaucracy. These groups, largely drawn from the lower 
middle classes, aspiring a modern life-style but having a strong commitment to their traditional way 
of life, served as channels between the secular, westernized leadership at the top and the masses at 
the bottom. Once this gap between the leadership and the masses was filled, it was much easier for 
the leadership to convey its message, certainly with a traditional tone. 


The nationalist movements in the Muslim world, like other parts of the world, were, thus, 


8. In 1945-46 central and provincial elections, the Muslim League was successful in 
seeking the assistance of the provincial ulama, pirs (spiritual guides) and village Mullahs (religious 
leaders). They were told that Pakistan would be an Islamic state drawing its inspiration and 
guidance from the Koran and the traditions of the prophet Muhammad. Khalid Bin Sayeed, The 
Political System of Pakistan (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1967), p. 52. 


9. Prominent among those were Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Maulana Hussain Ahmad 
Madani, both from the Deoband School and renowned religious figures. Madani issued a fatwa 
(religious edict) forbidding the Muslims not to join Muslim League. The Muslim League's leader, 
Muhammad Ali Jinnah, popularly known as Quid-e-Azam (the great leader), according to him, was 
Kafir-e-Azam (the great infidel). Azad, on the other hand criticizing the idea of Pakistan and 
division of the sub-continent said “Islam recognizes no such division and the prophet says, God 
has made the whole world a mosque for me." For Madani's statement, see Kalim Siddiqui, 
Conflict, Crisis & War in Pakistan (New York: Praeger Publishers, 1972), p. 70. For Azad's 
—" to Pakistan, see Abul Kalam Azad, /ndia Wins Freedom (Calcutta: Longmans, 1959), 
p. 
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lead by men, in general, drawn from an upper social background. Given their social background, 


training, and outlook, it was obvious that they would hesitate sharing power with the masses in the 
post-independence period. The inclusion of newly mobilized groups facilitated the elitist strata to 
reach the masses and build a strong support-base. It provided a momentum to the nationalist 
movements and made it easier for the beneficiaries to step forward and demand political freedom 


more vigorously. 


Post-Colonial Developments: State-Society Relations and Religious Revival 

The recent upsurge, and in particular its militant aspect, however, can best be understood 
by looking at the regimes or the coalitions that came into power in the post-colonial era, and their 
relationship with the society. The coalitions that assumed power in the post colonial era were, in 
general, the product of the colonial administrations, i.e., they were by and large drawn from a 
class that had previously supported the imperial interests, and were the largest beneficiaries of its 
policies. This class, largely composed of upper class rural-landed interests, urban-commercial 
interests, city notables, lawyers, and civil servants had ascended over the political ladder due to the 
patronage extended by the colonial administrations. The masses, as such, were excluded from this 
imperial system of power distribution. 

An alliance between the beneficiaries and the lower middle class groups was merely a 
marriage of convenience. It was quite clear that once the independence has been won, the 
nationalist leadership at the top would monopolize the power structure and would hesitate to share 
it with the rank and file. This is what actually happened. The system did not go through a profound 
change. The quasi-parliamentary systems, established in these countries remained exclusive 
domain of a limited number of elites. The rural-landed and urban-commercial interests, in alliance 
with the top echelons of state bureaucracy, dominated the political scene. The bureaucracy, that 
previously had served the imperial interests and was considered the steel-frame of colonial 


administration, became omnipotent in the decision-making process. In alliance with the rural- 
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landed and urban-commercial interests, it was not an equal partner but had a predominant position. 
The institutional arrangements in these newly independent Muslim countries, though, 

approximated the western world, but democratic values, in this part of the world, had not evolved 

from the genesis of the people. Democratic institutions did not originate because of expansion of 


the middle class or under pressures from the organized labor or peasantry.10 It was a super- 


structure, imposed from the above, that best served the interests of the ruling elites. The state, its 


institutions, its functionaries, and the economy, may also not be understood in the western sense 
of the term. These are merely extensions of informal power rooted in land, modern economic 
activity, clans, castes, and tribes. The political or social roles of the members of the society are not 
achieved but ascribed. Such a cultural milieu does not emphasize on individual achievements rather 
binds him/her with vertical groups where people with power and influence gracefully bless their 
followers with bounties. 

In the absence of institutions of popular participation, the masses were linked with the 
political elites through a vast network of patronage. This allowed the political bosses to distribute 
the scarce resources of the state in an unjustifiable basis, but creating a sense of deprivation, 
alienation, and loss of self-esteem among others. Frustrated with the way the system had deprived 
them, the have-nots had little option other than questioning the raison d'etre of the state.!1 The 


ruling elites, reluctant to resolve the matter through political means, preferred to join hands with the 


10, For an excellent analysis of origin of democracy and its social basis, see, Barrington 
Moore, The Social Origins of Democracy and Dictatorship: The Lord and Peasant in the Making of 
the Modern World (Boston: Beacon Press, 1966). 


11, In Egypt, the Ikhwans in alliance with other groups had turned to violent means in the 
years preceding the military coup. This temporarily ended with the assassination of the Prime 
Minister Mahmood al-Nuqrashi in 1948 and dissolution of Ikhwan and assassination of its leader 
Hassan al-Banna a year after. The Jama'at-e-Islami of Pakistan in alliance with other religious 
groups, launched Ahmadiya movement in 1953. This movement largely supported by the lower- 
middle classes, also turned to be violent. The violent nature of these movements ultimately led to 
assumption of power by the military. For developments in Egypt, see Youssef M. Choueiri, 
Islamic Fundamentalism (Boston: Twayne Publishers, 1990), p. 57. For Pakistan, see 
Government of the Punjab, Report of the Court of Inquiry to Enquire into the Punjab Disturbances 
of 1953 (Lahore: Government Printing Press, 1954). 
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military. It was a well thought scheme. The military, comparatively less tolerant of political 


activism, was already looking for an opportunity. 


The Military, Popular Aspirations, and Religious Activism 

The assumption of power by the military further strengthened the position of the ruling 
elites and lead to complete exclusion of the masses from the political system. The masses excluded, 
it became much easier for the state to tighten its grip. The state-led development with heavy 
emphasis on industrialization and resultant urbanization resulted in income inequalities, mass 
migration from rural areas to major urban industrial towns, alienation, and social upheaval. The 
modern industrial sector, by and large concentrated in major urban towns, attracted a large rural 
populace. These urban squatters, alienated from land and rural social settings, unable to be fully 
absorbed in the modern urban sector due to its limited capacity but uprooted from their social 
settings became champions of islamic revival. 

The Egyptian religious element, in the pre-revolution days, were able to draw a popular 
support from the masses, but could not transform itself into a viable political organization. Thus, 
their political role was almost insignificant. The Jkhwan, which was a decisive social force and 
had the potential to transform itself into a political viability failed to do so for several reasons. In 
the post-revolution period, the repressive policies of the regime as well as the charisma of the 
leadership did not allow it to emerge and pose a serious challenge to the regime. Different efforts 
on the part of the leadership of the /khwan failed to generate the desired results. The Egyptian 
society in the post-revolutionary days, though predominantly religious, was less willing to respond 
to the call of Ikhwans. The authoritarian regime had mobilized the masses in such a manner that the 
appeals of other organizations, whether religious or secular, could not generate the popular 
support. Further, the restrictions upon political activities did not allow different types of political 
organizations to compete successfully. In brief, Nasir was able to contain opposition forces in 


different ways. 
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The 1967 defeat in the Arab-Israeli war reduced the image of Nasir as a leader of the Arab 
cause. The secular and nationalist ideology that was decisive in building his political stature lost its 
vigor in the post-war days.!2 The religious element was quick to fill in the ideological vacuum 
despite its fragmentation. Such a shift is not difficult to understand. In a predominantly Muslim 


society, like Egypt, it was not difficult for the masses to turn towards religion. Religion provided a 


an easy asylum to redress the wounds of the war. It was hoped that a return to the religion would 


provide a moral and physical strength to counter the Infidels. Given this logic, it was easier for the 
religious element to make a comeback on the political scene and mobilize the simple rural and semi- 
educated masses behind them. The religious forces could not gain much support due to the 
repressive policies of the regime but had been acting as an underground catalyst. By the later years 
of Nasir, the movement had gained the momentum to the extent that its incorporation in the political 
process seemed to be compelling. However, given the authoritative personality and secular 
ideology of Nasir, the possibility of any compromise with the religious element was beyond 
imagination. 

Assumption of power by Sadat in October 1970 opened a new chapter in the modern 
history of Egypt. Sadat, though a close associate of Nasir and a member of the tribunals that had 
imprisoned several hundred /khwan, was different in approach towards Islamist element. Such a 
shift is not difficult to understand given the confrontation that Sadat was experiencing from the left. 
Sadat facing a major challenge to his economic openness policies (infitah) turned towards the 
conservative element including the /khwans for support. Ikhwans, having learned from the 
experiences of the 1954 and 1965, were in turn willing to compromise with the regime if it allowed 
them to compete freely in the political arena. Thus it was more like a marriage of convenience than 
anything else. 


Ikhwan had their own reasons for opposing the Marxists. Their Islamic orientation was in 


12, Fadawa Al-Guindi, "Veiling Infitah with Muslim Ethic," Social Problems, Vol. 28 
(1981), pp.465-483. 
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direct conflict with the ideology that had its origin in the west. Further the support base of Jkhwan 
had tremendously changed by 1970s. The /khwan now was more popular among the urban middle 


class professionals as compared to 1950s when it was drawing its support from the lower middle 


Classes.13 Given the shift in support base, it was well understood that the Jkhwans would support 


the infitah policies than opposing it. Sadat, in turn, was desperately looking forward towards 
different groups for support to his policies and legitimacy of his regime. Marxists and the radical 
element in Arab Socialist Union at odd, it was obvious that the regime had to fall back upon the 
traditional and religious element. The traditional element largely associated with the former Wafd 
party was also ready to support the regime in return for political and economic concessions. 
However, as the time progressed the Islamist and traditional element found itself unable to provide 
an unqualified support. 

The years between 1972 and 1978 can be described as a period in which different groups 
were trying to emerge from their embryonic positions into politically viable organizations. The 
regime, though keeping its tight grip over the pluralization of the political system, was tolerant in 
return for support. Sadat was of the view that limited political activity may serve as a safety valve 
and different groups will compete against each other than targeting at the regime. However, the 
euphoria of early days proved to be wrong. The same groups that had benefitted from the 
pluralization of the system soon turned against the regime. 

It was a coincidence that the fundamentalist movement gained strength at a time when 
Egypt was encircled with severe economic, social, and political problems. The Infitah though 


popular among the traditional element of the society did not receive a warm welcome from 


13, Suad Aly Abd al-Moneim and Manfred W. Wenner, "Modern Islamic Reform 
Movements: THe Muslim Brotherhood in Contemporary Egypt," The Middle East Journal 
(Summer 1982), pp. 336-358. 
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students, urban industrial labor, white collar workers, the urban lower classes, and the 
peasantry.14 Each had its own reasons for rejecting any such policy. Infitah was a program of 
economic modernization along the capitalist lines, and like any other modernization effort created 
several types of social upheavals. The students, particularly those from rural areas and the first 


generation of college going, were quick to respond to the call of Islamist groups. Several factors 


were decisive in their political activation. Their traditional background, feelings of alienation in an 


altogether different culture, frustrated aspirations to compete with their urban counterparts in 
school and jobs, were some of the factors that pushed this segment of society towards more 
fundamentalism. Secular Arab identity, more popular among the urban middle class, was less 
appealing to this newly mobilized group because of their training in the village mosques during 
childhood. The violent clashes between police and students in 1973 further fueled the situation and 
added a momentum to the religious movement on campuses. By 1977 the religious activist had 
almost dominated the campuses politics by defeating the secular as well as the supporters of the 
regime. 15 

The organized labor, like the students, had its own grievances against the regime. The labor 
being the largest beneficiary of the policies of the previous regime was experiencing the pains of 
economic liberalization. The fundamentalist movement though not very strong among the 
organized labor had locomotive effect upon the unorganized labor largely employed in the informal 
sector and living in the baladi quarters of the major industrial towns. These urban squatters, 
comparatively less resourceful in social terms, having a lower level of political consciousness, and 
being outside the patron-client system, were prone to support a movement that may in some form 


address their sense of deprivation. The religious organizations, which from the very beginning had 


14. Raymond A. Hinnebusch, Jr., Egyptian Politics Under Sadat: The Post-Populist 
Development of an AUthoritarian-Modernizing State (boulder: Lynne Rienner Publishers, 1985), 
pp. 243-253. 
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been talking of social justice based on Koran and Sunnah, were more appealing to these folks. It 
can be argued that if there was any group whose total support was readily available to the radical 
religious organizations like Jama‘at, it was either the students or the urban squatters. 


The movement, encouraged by the regime in the beginning, was no longer limited to 


Ikhwan. Ikhwan, though at odd with the regime, preferred to work within the parameters set by 


the state. Such a docile attitude made the Ikhwans comparatively unpopular among the masses and 
gave a way to different other autonomous Islamic groups like Jama‘at and Al-Takfir wa'l-Hijra, to 
emerge on the political scene.16 These organizations, radical in their orientation, were more 
popular among the students and urban squatters. The reasons of their popularity were several. The 
Ikhwans, in their efforts to win legal recognition and compromising attitude, had lost the popular 
support. It was considered an organization more representative of clergy and Islamic establishment 
and less of the people. The Jama‘ats on the other hand were able to reach the masses by conveying 
populist messages. The criticism of the /nfitah, anti-establishment attitude, the promise of social 
justice, and paramilitary tactics were decisive in mobilizing a support in certain quarters. 17 

Parallel to these organizations were different student Islamist organizations and groups of 
mosque Jmams. The Islamic student organizations like other Islamist organizations were 
encouraged by the regime to operate on campuses in the beginning of 1970s to counter the Marxist 
organizations. However, these were able to capture the campuses in a very short span of time and 
challenge the policies of the regime. The leadership of these organizations, drawing its inspirations 
from the writings of Ikhwan's founder al-Banna, revolutionary Sayyid Qutab, and moderate al- 


Hudaybi, follows the footsteps of the Ikhwan but operates independently. If there is any influence 


16, Saad Eddin Ibrahim, "An Islamic Alternative in Egypt: The Muslim Brotherhood and 
Sadat,” Arab Studies Quarterly, Vol. 4 (Spring 1982), 75-93. 


17, Saad Eddin Ibrahim, "Islamic Militancy as a Social Movement: The Case of Two 
Groups in Egypt," in Ali E. Hilal Dessouki, (ed.), [slamic Resurgence in the Arab World, (New 
York: Praeger, 1982), pp. 117-137. 
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upon these organization it is of radical Jama‘ats.18 

However, prominent among the Islamist organizations are the mosque Jmams, whose 
sermons in the mosque and audio tapes are very popular in the traditional urban quarters. These 
Imams, highly critical of the social set-up, denounce the socio-economic arrangements of the 
society. Such a criticism attracts a large portion of the urban squatters who, living on the fringes of 
the system, believe that the society has moved away from the true path. 

Islamic resurgence, appears to be on rise in Pakistan as compared to Egypt. The factors that 
were decisive in enhancing the Islamist feelings in Egypt have equally contributed towards the rise 
of fundamentalism in Pakistan. However, the religious activism in Egypt has never received an 
explicit official patronage of the state. While in case of Pakistan, the religious feelings have 
prospered under an active patronage of the state. This is more true of the military regime of Zia-ul- 
Haq which openly professed the idea of converting Pakistan into an Islamic state. In his efforts of 
Islamization, Zia, certainly, had his own motives and interests, but more important perhaps was - 
the trend at the time of assumption of power by the military. Unable to justify his assumption of 
power and legitimize it through popular support, Zia preferred to ally himself with a constituency 
that was readily available and was willing to support the regime in return for political patronage. 

Religious forces, though active all through the short history of Pakistan, had never been 
able to win a popular support. The pockets of its support were all the country, both in rural and 


urban areas. The rural constituency having limited access to the political system and by and large 


influenced by the mosque Jmams and Peers (somewhat like tarikats of Turkey) had a totally 


different and a vague idea of an Islamic state. The religious movement that was active in certain 
quarters of urban areas, though not necessarily radical, had a perception altogether different. 


Pakistan according to this small portion of Pakistani society had come into existence on religious 


18, Saad Eddin Ibrahim, Egypt's Islamic Activism in the 1980's," Third World Quarterly, 
Vol. 10 (april 1988), pp 632-57. 
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basis, thus, had to convert itself into a an Islamic state.19 

The rapid economic growth in Pakistan, like Egypt, during the 1950 and 1960s disturbed 
the existing social balance of Pakistani society.20 The urban-based industrialization led to mass 
migration of population from rural areas to urban industrial centers. These urban squatters, unable 
to find employment and frustrated by the apathetic attitude of the authorities served as fertile 
ground for the nourishment of extremist religious movements. The second major target, again not 
up till 1970s, were the students particularly those from rural areas and a traditional religious 
background. 

As long as the military was in power, it was successful in containing the popular aspiration 
of participation through repression as well as by establishing a highly controlled system of Basic 
Democracies. Pluralization of the system actually started under the second period of military rule. 


Yahya Khan, though a professionally competent soldier, had very poor knowledge of political 


affairs. Unable to sustain before the seasoned politicians, he opened the gates for political 


participation. By the time a plural system emerged on the political scene of Pakistan, the public 
grievances had reached at their height. Extremist trends were on the horizon and Islamist parties, 
though divided, spared no chance in expressing an open rejection of secular style governmental 
process. The political opposition on the left divided and not very clear abut its objectives was 


unable to contain the political trend of the right wing. 


19, It may be pointed out that the religious political parties that were presenting such a point 
of view had openly opposed the creation of Pakistan a s a separate Muslim entity. This element, 
being rejected by the people because of their opposition to Pakistan, had a very limited 
constituency and that also among the migrant Muslims from India. It is interesting to note that the 
migrant minority was able to establish its predominance over the Pakistani political system from the 
earliest days. Having no other source of legitimizing their overlordship, this small segment tried to 
legitimize its rule though religious injunctions and Islamic history of the earliest days. For 
opposition to Pakistan movement by the religious element, see Government of the Punjab, Report 
of the Court of Inquiry to inquire into the Punjab Disturbances of 1953 (Lahore: Government 
Printing Press, 1959). 


20. For a review of the developmental process during the 1950s and 1960s, see Gustav 
Papanek, Pakistan's Development: Social Goals and Private Incentives (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1967). 
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The post-Dhaka developments and assumption of power by Zulfikar Bhutto can be called a 
watershed in the history of Pakistan. Bhutto had won the 1970 election on a semi-secular and semi- 
socialist stance, but once in power, he was no longer able to afford the opposition from the 
religious parties. Bhutto of 1974 was different from the earlier Bhutto. By 1974, he was more 
interested to patch up his differences with the traditional elites as well as to win the constituency of 
religious organizations.2! The internal as well external pressures forced Bhutto to change his stand 
from democratic socialism to Islamic socialism and then to devote himself to create an Islamic state. 
Declaration of Ahmadiya sect as non-Muslims, ban on liquor, and declaration of Friday as a public 
holiday were some of the steps which Bhutto, may be unwillingly, took to justify his devotion to 
Islam.22 The tone set by Bhutto further accelerated the pace of Islamic movement and ultimately 
brought an end to Bhutto himself. 

The assumption of power by the military, further accelerated the pace of Islamization in 
Pakistan. Zia's personal background and search for legitimacy to his regime pushed him to align 
himself with the religious forces. The religious parties, in particular the urban-based Jama‘at-i- 
Islami, were influential in public policy process during the first few years of Zia's regime. 
However, widespread criticism forced Zia to de-align himself with the party and to act at his own. 
The Jama'at support withdrawn, the only option for Zia was to develop his own constituency. 
Secular organizations, opposing him and his regime, were less willing to compromise in return for 
governmental patronage. The traditional element, readily available and always willing to 


compromise with the power structures, however, was looking for an opportunity. The alliance 


between the military and the traditional element was not something new. However, this time it gave 


an altogether a different direction to Pakistani politics. It was a reversal of the modernizing process 


1980) 21, Shahid Burki, Pakistan Under Bhutto, 1971-1977 (New York: St. Martin Press, 


22, Craig Baxter, "Restructuring the Pakistan's Political System," in Shahid Burki and 
Craig Baxter, Pakistan Under the Military (Boulder: Westview Press, 1991). pp.29-30. 
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and a return to the traditionalism. The traditionalism, in return, had to reinvigorate the forces that 
were swiftly loosing the ground. 

It is hard to say that religious revivalism is equally popular among different sections of 
society but in a society where fanaticism has reached its climax, it becomes difficult to openly 


oppose the process. The external factors have equally contributed in the process of Islamization. In 


particular, the influence of Saudi Arabia, and close ties of Zia with Saudi regime were equally 


responsible in enhancing the Islamization process in Pakistan. 

These political arrangements should be of no surprise to anyone. Both countries have a 
long tradition of authoritarian rule. Successive invasions by the alien armies followed by an 
authoritarian rule have made the people accustomed to accept a harsh government. The word 'mass 
participation’ is remotely connected to their cultural heritage. It is still alien and in a rudimentary 
shape. The mass culture has a strong tradition of deference to authority and emphasizes on 
passivity in political affairs. Such an apathy on the part of the masses is a blessing for those in 
power and gives them a free reign in distribution of scarce resources. This pathetic attitude, in turn, 


finds its expression in religious revivalism. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Politicians and political parties face collective action 
dilemmas at every turn. The analysis of these problems ina 
variety of settings is a fruitful area of research in political 
science. Much recent work analyzes these problems using a 
rational actor approach in the formation of government coalitions 
(e.g. Laver and Shepsle, 1990) and in legislating (e.g. Kiewiet 
and McCubbins, 1991). 

In this paper I use this approach in analyzing an 
unexplored, yet crucial area of political activity in Japan: 
cooperation in elections by the non-Communist opposition parties. 
Japan’s unique election system creates an unprecedented variety 
of collective action problems. Perhaps because of this 
uniqueness, the opposition’s efforts under the electoral system 
have been virtually ignored. What little research that exists 
focuses on Japan’s largest party, the Liberal Democratic Party 
(LDP), (Curtis, 1971; Baerwald, 1986; Cox and Niou, 1992; 
Rosenbluth and McCubbins, forthcoming) 

These authors illustrate how the Japanese electoral system 
creates strategic dilemmas for political parties. They find that 
the LDP fares better than other parties because it either (1) 
acts more strategically or (2) has an inherent advantage as the 
largest party. In contrast, the opposition is said to be unable 
or unwilling to overcome the strategic dilemmas presented it by 
the electoral system. (Reed, 1991; Cox and Niou, 1992) I find, 
however, that the non-Communist opposition in Japan (The 
Socialists, the Democratic Socialists [DSP] and the Clean 
Government Party [CGP])' acts at least as competently as the LDP 
in matters of electoral strategy. Through a process of trial and 
error, these three parties cooperate at levels that are 
unprecedented in the comparable democracies of Western Europe and 
North America. Collective action dilemmas have not kept the non- 
Communist opposition from electoral success as so many assume. 
Nor have these parties been forced to overcome collective action 
dilemmas by indirect institutional arrangements as is posited in 
the case of the LDP (McCubbins and Rosenbluth, forthcoming). 
These three opposition parties directly intervene in elections. 
They overcome collective action problems that would seem to make 
cooperation impossible. 


OPTIMAL BEHAVIOR IN THE JAPANESE ELECTORAL SYSTEM 

The Japanese electoral system has remained essentially 
unchanged throughout the postwar period, though a radical reform 
is practically guaranteed in 1993.” This system is actually a 
composite of two different election systems: (1) a plurality 
system which uses multi-member constituencies in which a single 
non-transferable vote (SNTV) is cast and (2) a d’Hondt 
proportional representation system. The plurality system is used 
for all elections to Japan’s House of Representatives, the more 
powerful chamber of Japan’s bicameral Diet or national 
legislature. The country is divided up into approximately 130 
election districts that each elect typically 3, 4, or 5 
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Representatives. Each voter casts one ballot for one candidate, 
and in a three-seat district the top three vote-getters are 
elected. The House of Representatives has approximately 500 
members.? 

The upper house or House of Councillors elects three-fifths 
of its chamber from 47 election districts that each elect from 1 
to 4 Councillors per district.‘ The remaining two-fifths of the 
chamber is elected from a nationwide proportional representation 
district. Prior to 1983, these councillors were chosen by a 
plurality rule in a 50-seat nationwide district. The top 50 
candidates in this nationwide district were elected. 

The most significant feature of this election system is its 
uncertainty. Large parties are vexed by a plurality rule 
operating in multi-member districts. They must run multiple 
candidates in each district in order to elect a parliamentary 
majority. However, it is difficult to estimate and coordinate 
running the optimal number of candidates in each district in 
order to maximize the party’s seat share. Running too many 
candidates will unnecessarily splinter the party vote, turning 
sure victors into losers. Running too few candidates has a 
Similar result; the party will have foregone an opportunity to 
win additional seats. This problem is described in detail 
elsewhere (e.g. Baerwald, 1986). Previous scholarship, however, 
only described optimal behavior based on election results. Pre- 
election decisions were judged as strategic or mistaken using the 
excellent hindsight of election returns. This scholarship also 
did not distinguish between two important facets of the problem: 
(1) the inability of party leaders to accurately estimate optimal 
behavior before an election and (2) the inability of party 
leaders to hold down or increase the number of party candidates 
to conform with pre-election estimates of optimality. It is 
important to first ascertain whether party leaders can actually 
estimate optimal behavior before an election. If such 
estimations are impossible or highly unreliable, then it is 
pointless to move on to a discussion of whether or not party 
leaders are acting strategically. In answer to my question, 
optimal behavior can be estimated with reasonable accuracy in the 
great majority of Japan’s election districts before an election. 
I first explain the theoretical limits of optimal behavior and 
then describe the practical calculations that are actually done 
by party leaders. 

Cox and Niou (1992) point out the three mistakes a party can 
make under an SNTV system in multi-member constituencies. It can 
run too few candidates, too many candidates, or fail to apportion 
the vote equally among the candidates. McCubbins and Rosenbluth 
(Forthcoming) concur in their study of LDP efforts to act 
optimally; they describe optimal behavior as comprising two 
tasks: running the right number of candidates and apportioning 
the vote optimally. 

Attempts to act optimally before an election are complicated 
because the optimal behavior of one party depends entirely upon 
the actions of other parties and candidates. Nevertheless, 
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optimal behavior can be estimated by either assuming that the 
other actors behave optimally or by the messy process of 
factoring in the projected actions of other actors on a district 
by district basis. 

A theoretical, upper limit of optimal behavior exists 
independent of the actions of other actors. A candidate is 
assured of victory in a Japanese election district if she obtains 
[V/(M + 1)]+ 1 votes where V = equals the total number of valid 
votes cast in a district and M equals the magnitude of the 
district. Ina five seat district with an expected turnout of 
600,000 voters, a candidate can not lose if she receives 100,001 
votes. This number represents the upper bound of optimal 
behavior. A party that could confidently count on 250,000 votes 
in a turnout of 600,000 voters in such a district would not be 
behaving optimally if it ran only one candidate. 

This formula yields only an upper bound of optimal behavior 
because the threshold for victory drops in response to suboptimal 
behavior by other parties. For example, if it is apparent that a 
candidate will lose, his expected votes should be initially 
subtracted from V. These votes are "dead" or wasted votes. 
Similarly, if a candidate is an apparent victor, her expected 
votes may also be subtracted from V while reducing M by one (to 
account for the seat that she is assured of winning). To 
illustrate, assume that in the above hypothetical district, a 
Communist candidate was a projected loser with 40,000 votes. In 
addition, an LDP and a CGP candidate were each expected to win 
with 180,000 and 150,000 votes respectively. A recalculation 
with these modifications drops the threshold of victory from 
100,001 votes to 57,501 votes. The suboptimal behavior of the 
Communist, CGP, and LDP candidates reduces the threshold for 
victory and redefines what behavior is optimal.° 

In reality, I encountered no politicians or political 
strategists who use this formula to estimate optimal behavior.° 
Rather they use a more simple estimation method that is based on 
the same principles. Candidates and their advisors typically 
estimate the victory threshold from the vote total of the last 
place winner in the previous election. They then adjust this 
threshold by changes they expect in voter turnout levels and 
changes in the candidate lineup. This informal estimation 
process incorporates the theoretical principles outlined above. 
Candidates are classified as sure winners or sure losers. Of the 
remaining candidates, it is then estimated how many votes are 
needed to at least be the last place winner. 

Once these calculations are done by each party in each 
election district, a very clear picture emerges of what would 
constitute optimal behavior. Consider, for example, the 1990 
House of Representatives returns for the Shiga district. The 
Socialists and the DSP separately have only sufficient votes to 
elect one candidate. The CGP knows that its candidate can not 
win because of a failed candidacy in 1974 and low vote totals in 
the proportional representation ballot in the Shiga district. 
The Communists are within striking distance. The LDP faces the 
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Uno LDP 129,526 Yamamoto JSP 117,168 
Takemura LDP 96,230 Kawabata DSP 92,031 
Yamashita LDP 91,032 Sezaki JCP 83,434 
Kawashima LDP 51,491 


1 Shiga is a five-seat district. Winners are in bold. 
Opposition candidates are on the right 


greatest dilemma. A more optimal allocation of votes would have 
allowed all four LDP candidates to win in 1990, but a slight 
change in vote totals could also have allowed the communist to 
win, reducing the LDP to only two seats. The LDP can play it 
safe and run three candidates or it can gamble and run four 
candidates. Given the difficulties of enforcing an exactly 
equitable distribution of votes, it is optimal for the LDP to run 
three candidates. It is also optimal for the CGP to shift its 
votes to one or both of its allies, the Socialists and the DSP. 

The Shiga example illustrates how accurate, pre-election 
estimates of optimal behavior are possible for most of the 
parties in most of Japan’s districts. LDP leaders can not be 
sure before an election that 3 candidates is the optimal choice 
in Shiga, but optimal behavior for the other parties is very 
clear. Even for the LDP, a review of 20 years of elections shows 
that running three candidates would have been the appropriate 
choice in all but two elections. 


COLLECTIVE ACTION PROBLEMS 

When the non-Communist opposition in Japan (hereinafter 
"opposition") cooperates in elections, it is obvious in most 
districts how many opposition candidates should be run and how 
the votes should be apportioned. Actual cooperation, however, is 
blocked by collective action problems at three levels of 
interaction: (1) between parties, (2) within parties, and (3) 
between a party and its supporters. These problems appear in the 
context of two tasks that cooperating parties face: (1) running 
the optimal number of opposition candidates, and (2) apportioning 
the vote optimally between those candidates. 
1. RUNNING THE OPTIMAL NUMBER OF CANDIDATES 

At the inter-party level, party leaders face some very 
common collective action problems in selecting cooperation 
candidates and districts. Opposition leaders cooperate by either 
(1) choosing "independent" candidates who run with the backing of 
multiple parties, or (2) swapping endorsements of each others 
candidates. Regardless of the method of cooperation, party 
leaders must negotiate the districts in which they will cooperate 
and the party affiliation of the designated candidate. This 
problem is only partially ameliorated by running candidates as 
"independents" because such "independents" typically have strong 
connections to one political party. In addition, the independent 
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designation creates serious problems after the candidate is 
elected.’ 

These negotiations are a representation of the classic 
prisoners dilemma. Assuming leaders can agree on an equitable 
division of candidate slots, each party would be better off 
cooperating than refusing to cooperate. However, supporting 
another party’s candidate or an "independent" has its costs to 
the supporting party. Each party, therefore, has the incentive 
to secretly defect from the cooperation agreement on election 
day. Parties "defect" by going through the motions of 
cooperation, but not taking the substantial action necessary to 
actually turn out the vote for the cooperation candidate. A 
party that defects in this manner will receive support for its 
cooperation candidates from the other parties while not 
delivering any votes to the candidates of other parties. Because 
each party has this incentive to defect, the parties will not be 
able to cooperate despite the clear benefits of such cooperation. 

In addition, cooperation negotiations between parties are 
also hampered by coordination problems. Even assuming that the 
prisoners dilemma could be overcome, the party leaders would 
still face the difficulty of coordinating their cooperation 
strategy. Different cooperation proposals will have different 
advantages and disadvantages for each of the political parties, 
and reaching an agreement could be extremely time consuming and 
difficult. 

Both of these problems at the inter-party level are 
exacerbated in the electoral setting by the lack of clear 
information that characterizes elections. Though estimates can 
be made, no one is precisely sure how many votes will be 
delivered or actually were delivered to a cooperation candidate. 
In contrast, negotiations to form a coalition government are 
aided by relatively clear information. It is a matter of public 
record how many votes a party can deliver or did deliver ina 
government investiture vote. 

Designating the optimal number of opposition candidates runs 
into difficulties on the intra-party level as well as the inter- 
party level. Within each of the opposition parties, a 
cooperation agreement will be either advantageous or 
disadvantageous to the local party organization in each 
cooperation district. If the Socialists give support to a CGP 
candidate in a district, the local Socialist organization will 
suffer serious costs. An avenue of advancement into national 
elections becomes closed for local Socialist politicians. The 
party loses its presence in national election campaigns, and as a 
result the local organization tends to atrophy. Marginal support 
groups will become politically apathetic, and their apathy will 
spread even to local elections in which the Socialists run a 
roster of candidates. The party also loses the opportunity to 
recruit new supporters in high-profile national election 
campaigns. Not all of these effects occur to supporting parties 
in every cooperation district, but electoral cooperation has 
deleterious effects for supporting parties ranging from stunted 
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local ambitions to the withering away of the local party 
organization. 

The advantages to the party receiving support are obvious. 
The local candidate receives additional support, and the costs of 
the support are paid in another election district or another 
election. The support received is not entirely cost-less, but 
the cost is much smaller than the benefits received.® 

Because of these costs and disadvantages, local party 
leaders and organizations in Japan often refuse to cooperate. 
Such leaders may insist on running a party candidate even though 
their district is slated as a cooperation district. They may 
also denounce the cooperation agreement or refuse to do anything 
more than "go through the motions" of cooperating. Such disputes 
are evidence of the coordination problems that exist within 
political parties. Party members favor cooperation in general 
because of the benefits; however, they want to be the 
beneficiaries within the party rather than the ones sacrificed. 

This coordination problem is further exacerbated by the 
sometimes harsh ideological, religious, or workplace hostilities 
that exist between parties on the local level in Japan. These 
differences are not a major stumbling block to cooperation 
negotiations at the national level, but at the local level they 
sometimes block cooperation agreements.*® For example, the DSP 
receives strong support in Tokyo from Shin Shukyo Renmei (The 
Coalition of New Religions). This group bitterly opposes the CGP 
which is backed by the rival religious organization Soka Gakkai. 
Therefore, the national cooperation agreements between the CGP 
and the DSP in House of Representatives elections have never 
included any districts from Tokyo. 
2. APPORTIONING THE VOTE OPTIMALLY 

Once an agreement is reached and the cooperation districts 
and candidates have been selected, the real work begins. Parties 
must now work to make sure that the opposition vote is divided 
optimally between the multiple opposition candidates. In many 
cooperation agreements the only task is convincing as many of one 
party’s supporters as is possible to cast their votes for another 
party’s candidate. However, in quite a few districts the task 
becomes much more complicated. In these districts, the 
opposition vote must be divided up between multiple candidates 
with greater precision. For example, consider the 1990 House of 


T. Maeda LDP 120,327 Matsubara JSP 131,504 
Okuno LDP 110,245 Morimoto CGP 86,323 
Kagida LDP 66,232 Tsuji JCP 80,501 
Tanose Ind. 47,849 Yoshida DSP 77,346 
S. Hattori Ind. 32,136 


2 Nara is a five-seat district. Winners are in bold. 
Opposition candidates are on the right. 
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Representatives election in the Nara district. The Socialist, 
Matsubara, received excess votes while the DSP candidate Yoshida 
lost to the Communist, Tsuji. As an optimal strategy, the 
Socialists should have convinced a portion of their supporters to 
switch their votes to their allies, the DSP. However, if too few 
or too many voters switch, either Yoshida or Matsubara could 
lose. Herein lies the complexity of this type of cooperation. 

The dilemmas of properly apportioning the vote are manifest 
at the inter-party level, the intra-party level, and between the 
party and the voters. At the inter-party level, national party 
leaders are unable to observe, monitor, and verify compliance 
with cooperation agreements. Even after an election, it is 
impossible ascertain the level at which one party’s supporters 
lent their support to a cooperation candidate. In the absence of 
such proof, the post election interpretation of events can tend 
to follow two mutually recriminatory trajectories. The 
supporting party will claim credit for the victory of the 
cooperation candidate while the candidate’s party will downplay 
the role of the supporting party in the victory. If the 
candidate loses, the supporting party will blame the candidate’s 
party for not turning out the vote despite their support, and the 
candidate’s party will blame the supporting party for the loss. 
The recriminations and finger pointing will poison future efforts 
to cooperate. 

At the intra-party level, efforts to apportion the vote 
optimally run into another manifestation of the coordination 
problem. In districts in which there are multiple opposition 
candidates, each candidate will try to maximize her share of the 
vote at the expense of her allies. Candidates, of course, want 
higher vote totals in order to create a margin of safety, but 
regardless of such margins, candidates also strive to be the top 
winner in a district. Such victories increase the prominence and 
influence of the politician both within her party and her 
election district. Therefore, vote apportioning strategies run 
into the problem of competing allied candidates who resist 
efforts to encourage some of their supporters to vote for a 
weaker allied candidate. 

Finaliy, vote apportioning strategy run aground on the 
shoals of coordinating these plans among hundreds of thousands of 
voters. Even if national party leaders and local candidates can 
agree on the need for 10,000 Socialist votes to shift to a CGP 
candidate in an election district, a nearly insurmountable 
collective action dilemma exists in the task of identifying and 
convincing 10,000 Socialist voters to change their votes. 

This dilemma has two facets. First, party leaders must 
either identify those voters already willing to cooperate or 
create the desire to cooperate in reluctant voters. Second, 
party leaders must coordinate the transfer of votes so that only 
the optimal number of votes are transferred. 

The first problem of identifying cooperators or creating the 
desire to cooperate is quite serious for the opposition parties. 
McCubbins and Rosenbluth (forthcoming) assume that LDP supporters 
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are willing to switch their support among LDP candidates in order 
to maximize conservative party victors. This assumption may not 
be valid in the context of conservative voters and it is 
untenable in the context of opposition voters. Party leaders 
face a free rider problem. There is some slight cost both 
psychological and physical for a Socialist supporter to troop to 
the polling place on election day to cast a ballot for a CGP 
candidate. In House of Representative elections, voters cast 
only one ballot, so the reluctant voter will not be drawn to the 
ballot box by Socialist candidates in other races. A Socialist 
voter’s entire voting effort will be to support a CGP candidate 
as part of a cooperation agreement. 

The larger the pool of potentially cooperative voters, the 
easier and more effective the task of electoral cooperation 
becomes. However, even when party leaders have created a 
cooperative atmosphere which increases the desire of large 
numbers of voters to support cooperation candidates, these same 
party leaders must create some method of identifying and 
transferring the optimal number of votes to a cooperation 
candidate. Many of these logistic devices such as dividing up 
supporters by region or by organizational affiliation actually 
undercut efforts to create the desire to cooperate among large 
numbers of voters. Committed supporters will respond to such 
detailed instructions, but compliance levels will decline the 
more that is asked of marginal supporters. Detailed voting 
instructions based on region or affiliation will be ineffective 
because the bulk of most parties’ supporters will ignore such 


detailed requests. They will either abstain from voting or 
ignore the detailed instructions and vote for the opposition 
candidate that they genuinely prefer. 


INNOVATIONS IN COOPERATION 

The opposition parties began cooperating in national level 
elections in the 1971 House of Councillors election and the 1972 
House of Representatives election.’ They have cooperated in 
every national election since then. Over these two decades of 
cooperation, their methods of cooperation have changed and 
evolved in response to the collective action problems described 
above. 

Initially, these three parties, the Socialists, the DSP and 
the CGP cooperated simply by swapping endorsements of each others 
candidates. This strategy was not effective. Local party 
organizations were either lukewarm or hostile to cooperation 
arrangements. Cooperation candidates did not appear to be 
winning any more votes than non-cooperation candidates. In 
addition, cooperation was typically one-sided; only the DSP and 
the CGP were supporting candidates of the larger Socialist party. 

In the mid-1970s, three important innovations were made. 
First, the smaller parties insisted on reciprocity in cooperation 
agreements. Proportionality became the rule in selecting 
cooperation candidates. If the Socialists were three times 
larger than the CGP, then one out of every four cooperation 
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candidates had to be a CGP candidate receiving Socialist support. 

Second, the parties began insisting on joint policy 
statements as precondition for electoral cooperation. This was 
done to transform electoral cooperation from a mere swapping of 
support in selected districts to a precursor of an opposition 
coalition government. These actions were more for public 
relations, however, than a sincere strategy. Opposition leaders 
have never been truly committed to forming an all-opposition 
coalition government. 

Third, party leaders began linking cooperation districts by 
trade union affiliation or geographic proximity. This was done 
to increase the compliance ratio of union voters (Socialist and 
DSP affiliated) with cooperation plans. In contrast, CGP 
supporters come primarily from a lay religious organization, Soka 
Gakkai. The CGP has fewer problems motivating their supporters 
to vote according to cooperation plans. These linkages, 
therefore, were created primarily to make a promise of Socialist 
or DSP support more effective. 

Such linkages function in the following manner. If a CGP 
candidate needs support in a district in which there are many 
telephone union workers, the CGP arranges to throw its support 
behind a Socialist candidate in another district who is from the 
same union. By linking these two cooperation districts, the 
union can better motivate its members to turn out in support of 
the CGP candidate in order to elect a "brother" union official in 
another district who needed CGP support in order to win. 

Areal linkages functioned similarly. Cooperation agreements 
began to pair districts in the same prefecture (Japan’s 
equivalent of states or provinces). DSP voters are more likely 
to support a CGP candidate if they know that in the neighboring 
election district a DSP candidate was relying on CGP support to 
win. 

The CGP was the driving force behind each of these three 
innovations. The explanation of the CGP desire to innovate is 
quite simple, and it stems from collective action problems. The 
CGP has a more obedient electorate because of its hierarchical 
organization and the religious devotion of its supporters. The 
party, therefore, can not excuse its failure to deliver the vote 
by citing problems with local party officials or CGP supporters. 
In contrast, leaders of the DSP and the Socialists can claim with 
credibility that they made their best efforts to fulfill their 
obligations under the cooperation agreements. Their failures can 
be blamed on their local organizations or the reluctance of their 
supporters. As a result, in election after election, the CGP 
delivered votes to the other parties, but CGP candidates rarely 
received any cooperation votes. The CGP, therefore, began these 
series of innovations in order to minimize the effect of the 
collective action dilemmas and make the transfer of votes to the 
CGP easier. 

A final innovation of the CGP that developed in the late 
1970s and blossomed into the most significant form of cooperation 
in the 1980s was the development of informal cooperation between 
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the CGP and specific support organizations (primarily unions) of 
the DSP and the Socialists. These arrangements bypass party 
headquarters. A union agrees to transfer a specific number of 
votes to CGP candidates in specified districts in exchange for 
specified numbers of CGP votes going to certain party candidates 
that have close ties to that union. 

The specifics of such agreements are rarely made public. 
There is no need to publicize the agreements because the vote 
transfers are accomplished without any appeals to the public. 
Votes are promised, identified, counted, and delivered within 
each of the respective organizations. For example, the political 
strategist at one union confided to me that in the 1990 House of 
Representatives election his union transferred 23,000 votes to 
CGP candidates in 4 districts in exchange for 75,000 votes from 
the CGP to 5 candidates of a certain political party that were 
all from the union. The union strategist described the 
negotiation process as follows: the union and the CGP first made 
vote requests of each other. For example, the CGP might ask the 
union for 7,000 votes in District X. Union officials then ask 
local union officials if 7,000 votes is possible. Local union 
officials then canvass each member asking for volunteers to vote 
CGP in the next election. The local organization might then 
report back that it couldn’t give 7,000 votes, but it could give 
5,000 votes.'' In some instances the names of those who had 
agreed to vote CGP were shown to CGP operatives, and these voters 
were visited at the workplace or their homes by a local union 
official and a CGP operative.” 

These arrangements were not limited to the CGP’s relations 
with DSP and Socialist affiliated unions. The unions themselves 
also began entering into such vote swapping arrangements with 
greater and greater frequency in the 1980s. In some instances 
the unions merely agreed to swap votes; in others they actually 
exchanged lists of union members in order to increase the rate of 
compliance with the cooperation agreement. 

Therefore, in the 1980s, cooperation took several forms 
depending on the incentives and requirements of the specific 
electoral district. In single-seat districts, a victor needs 
close to 50 percent of the vote, so the opposition began choosing 
truly independent cooperation candidates that would attract a 
wide range of popular support. Of necessity, these cooperation 
arrangements were formal. All the opposition parties joined in 
supporting the candidates, and public appeals were made to each 
party’s supporters and to the general public to support the 
candidate. 

In multi-member districts the threshold for victory is much 
lower. 30, 20 or even 15 percent of the vote is sufficient for 
victory in these districts. In these districts a specific appeal 
to a crucial block of voters is often sufficient to assure 
victory. Therefore, cooperation arrangements typically paired 
candidates by geography or organizational affiliation. In 
addition, even when these cooperation arrangements were 
publicized, they were often based upon a core group of union or 
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religious voters that were mobilized and monitored through 
organizational means and not public appeals. 

The extensiveness and effectiveness of both formal and 
informal cooperation can be viewed in the following data. First, 
consider the formal cooperative relations between the CGP and the 
DSP. In 1980, a peak year for electoral cooperation, the CGP and 
the DSP cooperated in almost every election district in which it 
would have been optimal to cooperate, See Figure 1. There were 
only two districts in which the CGP and the DSP competed against 
each other suboptimally. Suboptimal competition is defined as a 
party running a candidate who fails to receive at least 80 
percent of the votes necessary to win a seat. The 18 districts 
of Osaka and Tokyo are excluded because in Tokyo, the CGP and the 
DSP only cooperate informally 
and in Osaka, the two parties 
compete so fiercely that the 
prefectural party 


organizations have never Vj 
cooperated formally in the ctner Cooperation \ Suboptimal Compet. 
open districts of the 8 ‘SS “SS coop 
prefecture. The 8 districts 
labeled "1 Cand./no Coop." Tokyo and Osaka 
could also have been formal 
cooperation districts because 


the party without a candidate Figure 1 CGP-DSP Cooperation in 
in those districts could have the 1980 House of 


supported the other party’s Representatives Election 
candidate. However, given the 

extent of informal 

cooperation, it is quite possible that cooperation actually 
occurred in almost every district in which it was possible.” 

Informal cooperation also appears to be quite extensive. 
Though the Socialists appear to seldom cooperate with the CGP or 
the DSP, this is not true if informal cooperation is considered. 
In the 1990 House of Representatives election, Socialist-DSP or 
Socialist-CGP cooperation occurred formally in only four 
districts. However, according to the union strategist quoted 
earlier, there was informal cooperation between the Socialists 
and the CGP in at least nine additional districts. Given that 
multiple unions have such relations with the CGP and each other, 
it is probable that cooperative arrangements existed in every 
district in which they were needed and possible. 

With regard to the effectiveness of cooperation, it is 
difficult to accurately assess the impact of cooperation on seat 
totals because one can not measure the number of cooperation 
votes delivered. However organization to organization agreements 
do specify the number of votes delivered, and in the agreement 
described above, 75,000 votes were transferred to Socialist 
candidates in exchange for 23,000 votes given to CGP candidates. 
In these districts whose identity I am not allowed to reveal, the 
average number of votes transferred to Socialist candidates 
(15,000) exceeded the average margin of victory (12,000) for the 


No CGP Cand. 


four winning candidates. For the three winning CGP candidates, 
the average margin of victory was 11,000 votes and the average 
union contribution was 5,750 votes. However, it is probable that 
the CGP had similar agreements with other unions in each of these 
districts, so it is likely that the total average vote transfer 
exceeded the average margin of victory for these CGP candidates. 
Though it is difficult to prove, it is plausible that some form 
of electoral cooperation provides the margin of victory for a 
majority of the opposition parties’ candidates. 


SOLUTIONS TO COLLECTIVE ACTION PROBLEMS 
1. THE PRISONERS DILEMMA 

At the Party level, negotiations over cooperation candidates 
are fraught with informational and prisoners dilemma 
difficulties. The second dilemma is successfully overcome by the 
repetitive nature of cooperation attempts in elections. 
Cooperation can evolve through repetition of the same game 
(Axelrod, 1984). This finding could be challenged by the fact 
that each election is conducted with a different line up of party 
leaders, candidates, and relevant issues. In reality, however, 
electoral cooperation in Japan is a continuous game. The 
opposition parties cooperate in local and national elections, and 
there is always an election scheduled for the coming year because 
of Japan’s unsynchronized schedule of elections.” Therefore, 
the defect option has immediate and deleterious consequences to a 
party in the next election. 

2. COORDINATION PROBLEMS 

The more serious problem of coordinating the lineup of 
coalition candidates is partially overcome by the existence of 
focal points around which an agreement can be reached. For 
example, in most reciprocal support arrangements, the parties 
simply defer to the party that is stronger in that election 
district. When this simple apportionment method produces 
inequitable results, the dominant party simply defers to the 
weaker party in a sufficient number of districts to make the 
cooperation scheme more acceptable to the weaker party. Thus the 
CGP occasionally supports DSP candidates in districts in which 
the CGP has more strength than the DSP. These aberrations from 
the focal point in no way detract from the usefulness of the 
focal point as a starting point of negotiations. The same 
phenomenon occurs in France where the first ballot creates a 
focal point around which cooperation agreements for the second 
ballot can be negotiated. Each camp defers to the stronger local 
candidate from the camp based on the results of the first ballot. 
Occasionally deviations from this focal point are also made in 
France taking into consideration proportionality and equity. 

In addition to the focal point of local party strength and 
norms of proportionality, the selection of cooperation candidates 
is also facilitated by the existence of strong candidates. Just 
as parties defer to the stronger party in the local district, 
parties will defer to the candidate with the strongest 
credentials. In the 1980 House of Councillors election when it 
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was agreed that the Socialists would support a CGP or DSP 
candidate in at least one district. Tokushima was chosen as the 
district, not because it was the strongest district for the 
centrists, but because a strong DSP candidate emerged who hailed 
from Tokushima. A additional example is the 1989 House of 
Councillors election. Coalition candidates were sought in most 
of Japan’s 26 one-seat districts, however they emerged in only 10 
of them because only in those districts did a candidate emerge 
who was acceptable to all of the cooperating parties.” 

Taken together, the repetitive nature of elections, the 
existence of focal points such as party strength at the local 
level, existence of candidates and norms of proportionality all 
facilitate the negotiation of cooperation agreements at the 
national level. 

After an agreement is reached at the national level, 
coordination problems still exist within parties at the local 
level. Local party leaders must be convinced to support the 
cooperation initiative despite the ofttimes heavy costs to the 
local party organization. This barrier is overcome by using 
informal cooperation agreements. For example, the CGP and the 
DSP don’t announce cooperation in sensitive districts such as 
Tokyo and rural areas. Rather, they let the cooperation proceed 
informally. A Tokyo CGP candidate counts on regular support from 
DSP-affiliated unions. He visits them regularly even though 
formal cooperation is precluded because of local-level party 
objections.’ Similarly, the reluctance of Socialists at the 
local level to shift excess votes to allied candidates is 
overcome by the informal mechanism of union-union or union-CGP 
agreements. For example, the local Socialist party organization 
in Okayama refused to support a cooperation candidate in the 1989 
House of Councillors election. Nevertheless, several Socialist- 
affiliated unions in Okayama supported the cooperation candidate, 
thereby blunting the force of the local party’s refusal to 
cooperate.!’ 

3. FREE RIDERS AND VOTE APPORTIONING 

The solution to this problem takes one of two forms 
depending of the type of electoral cooperation attempted. In the 
multi-member districts, the parties have rely on affiliated 
organizations to count and deliver blocs of votes to coalition 
candidates. In one-seat districts, appeals to cooperation are 
made to all supporters and to the general public. Therefore, 
party strategy is to recruit true independents who can attract 
not only the support of party regulars but also large numbers of 
independent or even conservative voters. These two solutions can 
also be analyzed at the three levels of cooperation interaction. 

First, at the national party level, the reliance on support 
organizations has largely reduced the problems of observation and 
verification inherent in vote transfer agreements. Oftentimes 
the party activists visit those who are designated to transfer 
their votes, and by the reception at such visits they can 
accurately judge the sincerity of the promise to give electoral 
support. In addition parties are often asked to hold rallies in 
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support of the other party’s candidates, and these rallies also 
help verification."* If a party can actually turn out large 
numbers of supporters to a preelection rally, it is likely that 
it will be able to turn out roughly comparable numbers on 
election day. This reliance on support organizations for the 
logistics of the vote transfer agreements reduces the severity of 
the free rider problem. In one-seat districts, the opposition 
has developed a strategy of fielding popular, neutral candidates 
in order to create or maximize the desire of different party 
supporters to unite in a cooperation effort. The opposition has 
also concluded policy agreements before each election as a 
further incentive for voters to support the cooperative effort. 

At the intra-party level, informal agreements between 
support organizations also helps to bypass the opposition that an 
incumbent would have for decreasing her vote total in any degree 
in order to help a coalition candidate. Union policy is to 
accept requests for support only in districts in which there are 
excess votes to be transferred.” These cooperation agreements 
remain informal and unpublicized in order to avoid the wrath of 
local party officials. These arrangements allow for votes to be 
optimally transferred because they shift control of the 
cooperative effort away from the local party incumbent who 
typically controls the local party organization and who has no 
incentive to decrease her margin of victory. Rather, unions head 
up the local cooperative effort, and they have better incentives 
to transfer votes in a more strategic manner. Incidentally, such 
arrangements don’t necessarily happen without the party’s 
acquiescence. One party leader told me that he knew of such 
arrangements in elections for the local assembly, but "for the 
sake of party unity" he was not going to make an issue out of 
them.”? Party leaders often turn a blind eye to such 
arrangements (as long as they remain informal) because (1) they 
can do nothing to stop them, and (2) they know the party as a 
whole benefits from them. 

Nevertheless, the solution to this problem at the local 
party level introduces a new problem to party strategists. By 
tolerating such informal agreements on the local level, party 
leaders open themselves to the possibility that their support 
groups will become less loyal and perhaps even coopted by 
coalition partner. This occurs oftentimes when the Socialists 
put up a candidate who has no connections to the labor movement. 
In such situations many of the unions will desert the party 
candidate, giving their support to a CGP or DSP candidate in 
exchange for support in other districts which have labor union 
candidates. One has to wonder whether ultimately the solution is 
worse for the party than the initial problem. 

Finally, at the voter level, the solutions to the problem 
have already been described. In multi-member districts 
organizations identify and mobilize cooperation voters. In one- 
seat districts, the parties rely on truly independent, popular 
candidates who can attract the votes of disparate groups of 
people. This latter strategy emerged as part of a trial and 
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error process. Initially the parties tried simple endorsement 
policies in one-seat districts, but they were unable to 
effectively transfer more than a core group of loyal voters, and 
this was rarely sufficient to obtain victory. Beginning in 1980 
these parties began to select true independents such as 
educators, lawyers, or media personalities who could successfully 
draw a wide range of support, and they have had some notable 
successes with this method. 


CONCLUSION 

Giving my finding that the opposition parties have acted 
with competence in the arena of electoral cooperation, several 
questions regarding the accuracy and significance of this finding 
should come to mind. I will touch on each of these briefly in 
this conclusion, leaving their development for a later work. 

First, the astute reader should wonder why the opposition 
was locked out of power for 45 long years if they were capable of 
acting so competently in the electoral arena. This seeming 
contradiction between political reality in Japan and my finding 
can be answered by looking at the different incentives in the two 
different political arenas: elections and coalition building of 
governments. In the first game, the opposition parties have an 
incentive to maximize their seat totals given their estimates of 
voting strength. Though there is a strong incentive to defect 
from the cooperation agreement, this incentive is muted by the 
continual nature of elections in Japan and the opportunities for 
repeating the cooperative arrangements in subsequent elections. 

However, when it comes to forming a government to challenge 
the LDP rule, the non-communist opposition parties face much 
stronger incentives to defect from an opposition coalition 
government to an LDP-led government. First, the LDP would 
encourage such defections in order to stay in power; the option 
of defecting to the LDP does not exist in national electoral 
cooperation agreements. Second, there have not been repetitions 
of this game which would make it easier for the opposition 
parties to trust that no one would defect from the cooperation 
agreement. Third, most of the opposition party leaders and 
politicians actually prefer a coalition with segments of the LDP 
over an all opposition coalition because of the long and strong 
ties that the LDP has built up individually with each of the 
opposition parties. 

Still, the opposition parties could do a better job of 
appearing more unified and thereby increasing their overall share 
of the vote. Indeed, the opposition parties typically act as 
optimally as the LDP in maximizing their seat share given their 
certain percent of the vote, but they fail to act optimally in 
presenting a united front that would help them to significantly 
increase their share of the vote. The opposition parties act 
optimally within the parameters of their expected vote share, but 
they act with seeming incompetence in their efforts to increase 
their share of the vote. 

This failure is related to the strong incentives to defect 
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that surround any attempt to create an opposition coalition 
government. In order to attract widespread support, the 
opposition parties must put forth a united front that would 
convince voters that the opposition parties are capable of ruling 
Japan and running a government. However, the opposition parties 
do not actually believe that they would ever come to power as an 
opposition led government. Therefore, they have no incentive to 
(1) go beyond cosmetic compromises on divisive issues and (2) 
focus their election campaigns on a united anti-LDP front. 
Rather, they are each content to win as many seats as are 
possible given support levels and then wait for an opportunity to 
team up with all or part of the LDP. The compromises necessary 
to make the opposition a viable choice for government and 
therefore increase their share of the electorate are unnecessary 
and costly to the opposition given their accepted strategy of 
waiting for the LDP. Their seeming incompetence in this area is 
only the result of their reacting to the incentives that are 
inherent in the strategic paths that they have chosen. 

This conclusion is borne out by recent events in Japan. The 
opposition parties have finally come to power in the one method 
that has always been regarded as the most likely and most 
desirable--through a split in the LDP. 

Given my narrow finding of opposition competence, what is 
the significance of this finding? First, I hope to have rebutted 
the facile and often inaccurate characterization of the 
opposition parties as incompetent, irrational actors. Time and 
again the opposition parties act rationally given the existing 
incentive structures. Cases of seeming incompetence are 
explained by an examination of the incentives that surrounded the 
party decisions. 

Second, these findings challenge the assumption that the 
1993 coalition government in Japan can not possibly succeed. The 
chance of failure of this government is extremely high, but the 
fact that the opposition parties have a long history of working 
cooperatively and successfully in elections would seem to 
indicate that at least the potential for a successful coalition 
government exists. The incentives to defect from the coalition 
government are weaker now that the government is actually in 
place. Though I hesitate to predict the longevity of this 
current coalition, the history of electoral cooperation would 
seem to suggest the plausibility of a scenario in which the 
opposition stays in power considerably longer than any of the 
pundits are now willing to concede is possible. 

Finally, this research gives the best look into how the 
opposition parties will behave and fare under the new electoral 
system for the House of Representatives that is likely to be 
adopted in Japan. Because the new system combines proportional 
representation with single seat districts, it creates conflicting 
incentives for political parties. The proportional 
representation vote will encourage or at least allow multipartism 
to continue in Japan, but the single-seat districts will 
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encourage parties to coalesce in order to run viable candidates 
in those districts. 

My research would seem to suggest that the first trial for 
this election system might be a disaster for the opposition 
parties. In the past the opposition parties have only learned 
from their mistakes, and perhaps a round of mistakes will be 
necessary before the opposition begins to act more strategically. 
However, if their actions in similar situations of mixed 
electoral incentives in past Japanese elections is any 
indication, it is probable that the opposition parties will act 
as strategically as the LDP. It is unlikely that this electoral 
revision will give the LDP a significant electoral advantage over 
the opposition. 


1. The English names of Japan’s political parties are confusing 
because of the popularity of the terms "Democratic" and 
"Socialist." The Nihon Shakaito which is literally translated 
into English as the Japan Socialist Party uses the name "Social 
Democratic Party of Japan" as its official English name. I refer 
to this party simply as the "Socialists" to avoid confusion with 
the Democratic Socialist Party and the minor party the Social 
Democratic League. 


2. The first postwar election was held in districts of large 
magnitude. The second election in 1947 adopted election 
districts of from 3 to 5 seats. This system has remained 
unchanged until 1993 with only minor reapportionments of seats. 


3. This description is only approximate because of variations 
over time. For example the size of the House of Representatives 
has ranged from a low of 460 in 1947 to a high of 512 in the 1986 
and 1990 elections. District magnitudes have also varied; there 
have been 1, 2 and 6 seat districts in addition to the great bulk 
of 3, 4, and 5 seat districts. The number of election districts 
has also varied; there are presently 129. 


4. This number is determined by the number of Japan’s 
prefectures. When Okinawa reverted to Japanese control, Japan 
gained a prefecture, and the House of Councillors gained its 47th 
election district 


5. The behavior of these three candidates is not necessarily 
suboptimal. The Communist candidacy might serve other objectives 
such as increasing support in the district for Communist 
candidates at the local level. The CGP and LDP candidacies are 
suboptimal if they have allied candidates to whom they can shift 
excess votes. In addition, the LDP candidacy is also suboptimal 
because 180,000 votes can be divided among two candidates that 
would each receive 90,000 votes which is greater than the 
adjusted threshold for victory (adjusted to include the actions 
of the Communists and the CGP). 


6. Data was collected in interviews of 36 opposition party 
politicians, political activists, academics and journalists in 
Japan in 1991. 


7. If there is not a tacit understanding of which party the 
"independent" is affiliated with, then acrimonious battles will 
ensue over the parliamentary affiliation and voting record of the 
independent. 


8. Some of the costs of cooperation to the receiving party local 
organization are (1) outside input in the candidate selection 
process, (2) a larger constituency which expects equal treatment 
by the candidate, and (3) a sharing of campaign information and 
resources which can possibly be used against the party ina 
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subsequent election. 


9. Christensen 1992 explains how these barriers are only used as 
excuses for cooperation initiatives that failed for other 
reasons. These differences have not in and of themselves ever 
precluded cooperation at the national level. 


10. Cooperation was first initiated prior to 1971 in local 
gubernatorial or mayoral races. The communists and the LDP have 
been and continue to join in cooperation agreements in some of 
these local races. On the national level there is no formal 
cooperation with the LDP, and there were only a few isolated 
instances of cooperation with the communists in the 1970s. 


11. Interview with union political strategist, May, 1991. 
12. Interview with DSP operative, April, 1991. 


13. One of these 8 districts is Hyogo 5, a largely rural district 
which elected the chairman of the DSP, Sasaki Ryosaku. He 
regularly received CGP support, but the support was never 
publicized for fear that close, public ties to the CGP in such a 
rural, traditional area would drive away more potential 
conservative supporters than would be gained from the CGP voters. 
Therefore, cooperation was conducted informally in Hyogo 5. It 
is safe to assume that there were other districts in which such 
arrangements were made for similar reasons. 


14. House of Councillors elections occur every three years with 
half of the House standing for election. The House of 
Representatives is on a parliamentary schedule with an election 
at least every four years. Most local elections are held every 
four years on an independent schedule. Tokyo assembly elections 
are held every four years on the year following most other local 
elections. Gubernatorial elections are held throughout the year 
with a four year term of office. 


15. The selection of these districts also involved considerations 
of party strength. In some of the non-cooperation districts, the 
emergence of a strong cooperation candidate was precluded by 
unilateral declarations of the Socialist Party that they would 
not cooperate. This again is a reflection of incentives and 
optimal behavior. The Socialists agreed to cooperate only in 
districts in which it was apparent that even with a groundswell 
of Socialist support, a Socialist candidate could not win without 
cooperation. In these districts, the eventual designation as a 
cooperation district only came after a strong cooperation 
candidate emerged. 


16. Interview with CGP candidate for House of Representatives in 
a Tokyo district, May, 1991. 
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17. This is not the 
unlikely in Okayama 
Socialist candidate 
illustrated; unions 


most appropriate example because it was 

that both the coalition candidate and the 
would win. However, the principle is well 
can transfer votes around even when the local 


party organization refuses to do so. 


18. Interview with DSP strategist, April, 1991. 


19. Interview with union strategist, May, 1991. 


20. Interview with local Socialist Party strategist, April, 1991. 
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This paper reports an empirical study of the spatial structure of political competition 
in Taiwan based on an “ideal-point" model of voters’ evaluation of politicians. The 
objectives of this paper are to (1) recover the emerging ideological dimensions of electoral 


competition during Taiwan’s transition from authoritarian rule to democracy; (2) establish 


differences in voters’ perception of politicians and political groups in relation to partisan 


affiliation, regional differences, subethnic division and generational gap; and (3) on the basis 
of the results of spatial analysis, examine the dynamics of electoral politics, coalitional 
behavior in the Legislature, and the prospect of a partisan realignment in Taiwan. 

We present our analysis in three major parts: In the first section, we provide an 
overview of the breakdown process of the one-party authoritarian regime and the rise of a 
competitive party system. There we highlight the major political cleavages which in recent 
years have divided the three contending power blocs, namely the Kuomintang (KMT) 
mainstream faction, the KMT nonmainstream faction, and the Democratic Progressive Party 
(DPP). The second part includes a brief section reviewing the theory and methodology of 
spatial analysis and a separate section introducing the measurement design employed in this 
research together with some descriptive statistics of relevant data. This part is followed by a 
section presenting our interpretation of the results of spatial analysis. In the concluding 
section, we discuss the most recent development of political events in Taiwan from the 


perspective of our findings. 


Regime Transition and the Rise of Partisan Competition 
This is not the place for a detailed discussion of the underlying causes for the 
weakening of the authoritarian regime or the events that brought about the transition to a 
competitive party system.’ An understanding of the predictive space of political 
competition, however, requires some familiarity with the major issues in the transition 
process. 
Taiwan’s experience with democratic transition exhibits three features. Firstly, unlike 
most Latin American and Eastern European cases, political liberalization of the KMT 
authoritarian regime was not triggered by any major socioeconomic crisis or external shocks. 


Nor was it accompanied by a popular demand for major socioeconomic reforms. Rather, the 


transition was triggered by a protracted process of diplomatic derecognition and facilitated by 
the accumulated effect of social and political mobilization brought about by rapid 
industrialization and strong economic growth. On the eve of democratization, social support 
for the state-sponsored export-oriented development was much more broadly based as 
compared with many Latin American countries at comparable level of industrialization. This 
legacy has one important implication for the structure of political cleavages. The society is 
relatively void of highly divisive conflict over the distribution of wealth which might be 
exploited by the opposition and translated into a polarized Left vs. Right cleavage. Asa 
result, in the beginning of democratic transition the conflicts over the scope and speed of 
reform and national identity overshadowed the issue of socioeconomic equality. 

Secondly, Taiwan’s regime transition was closely intertwined with the underlying 
subethnic cleavage. Since the power structure of the party-state was long dominated by a 
mainlander elite under the old regime, democratization that broadened political participation 
inevitably led to transfer of political power from mainlanders to Taiwanese. The politics of 
subethnic cleavage was further complicated by the fact that Taiwanization of the party power 
structure went ahead of political liberalization (Winckler 1984). Thus, the indigenization of 
the KMT created an intricate situation. The native elite who took over the steering wheel of 
political reform since the late 1980s had to strike a delicate balance among several concerns. 
First, it had to support a reform program that was not too threatening to the entrenched 
mainlander elite; otherwise, it might run into strong resistance and risk a breakdown of the 
ruling coalition. Second, it was in the incumbent elite’s best interest that the reform program 
undermine the power base of the mainlander elite and accelerate the transfer of power. 


Next, the reform package must not seriously disrupt the electoral advantage and many 


institutional prerogatives that the KMT had enjoyed so that the party can retain its dominant 


position. Last, the reform program also had to be progressive enough to win over the 
support of the electorate and slow down the rise of the opposition which demanded 
fundamental political changes. 

Thirdly, the democratic transition in Taiwan involved more than just a legitimacy 
crisis of the regime: it also called into question the legitimacy of the state. For several 


decades the old regime justified its legitimacy and control of political power by the 
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mainlander elite on the basis of the so-called "One-China Principle."* As a result, struggles 


over democratic reform and the distribution of political power were unavoidably entangled 
with issues of national identity and relations with the mainland. The dispute over One-China 
Principle was potentially dangerous because it could result in both internal political 
polarization and external military intervention. 

The disintegration of the authoritarian regime was hastened by two parallel but 
interrelated political processes, namely, the rise of the DPP and the power struggle within 
the KMT. The DPP, which came into being in 1986, grew out of a loose coalition among 
opposition candidates, known as Dangwai, literally “outside the party." This political 
opposition began to pose real challenges to the ruling party since the late 1970s. Increased 
electoral support emboldened the opposition to break the legal barriers to their organizational 
growth and to push for more democratic changes. The expanding electoral avenue was 
employed by the opposition as an effective mechanism for creating a growing popular 
demand for democratic legitimacy and Taiwanese identity. Since 1983, the Dangwai/DPP 
has increased its confrontation with the regime on the sensitive issue of Taiwan’s future. 
Many Dangwai/DPP leaders linked the goal of democratization directly to the issue of 
Taiwanese identity and the principle of self-determination.* Because such a subethnic 
cleavage cut across socioeconomic strata, it was considered an effective counter strategy to 
the KMT’s all-class appeal. It was also an issue that could unite Dangwai/DPP members of 
different social and economic interests under a common cause. 

As the political environment became even more permissive toward the end of 1980s, 
the radical wing within the DPP has steadily pushed the party io harden its position on 
Taiwan independence. Some crusaders pushed through a resolution at the 1991 party 
convention to write the goal of Taiwan independence into the party’s charter. Since then, all 
intraparty discussion on major political issues are subsumed under this common cause. In 
1992, the party discarded its earlier version of constitutional reform proposal which was 
intentionally vague on the question of sovereignty and put forward a new draft constitution 
for the "Republic of Taiwan". The party platform characterizes the relationship between 
Taiwan and PRC in terms of "international relations." 


The constituents of the DPP consist of people from all social classes. Campaign 
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contributions to the party come from owners of small- and medium-sized enterprises and the 
professionals, such as medical doctors and lawyers. Not surprisingly, the party’s social and 
economic agenda shuns a socialist bent and places more emphasis on the concerns of urban 
middle class. However, the DPP has tried its best to assimilate emerging social issues put 
forth by new social movements. During the second half of 1980s, the sudden upsurge of 
organized contentious collective actions, in the forms of citizen petitions, demonstrations, 
wildcat strikes, civic disobedience, and riots, provided a fertile soil in various social sectors 
for the opposition party to take roots (Chu 1992). The DPP has tried to develop 
organizational links with the newly emerged social groups, notably farmers, students, 
teachers, aborigines and women, and incorporate their demands into party platform. 

But for the majority of its supporters, what distinguish a DPP politician from a KMT 
one is the question of integrity. Most KMT candidates are backed by local factions. All 
local factions indulge themselves in vote-buying, pork barrel politics, and outright bribes. 
On the other hand, many DPP lawmakers have played an effective muckraking role. 
Especially in recent years, they exposed major scandals of corruption and shady financial 
deals that involved many KMT politicians and government officials. These scandals have 
made it increasingly difficult for the KMT leadership to avoid the issue of "money politics." 

The issues of democratic reform, national identity, and money politics not only 
divided the opposition and the KMT but, to an even greater extent, among the KMT elite 
themselves. Since mid-1980s, the KMT leadership began to feel political pressure from the 
opposition as electoral support for Dangwai candidates steadily grew. The mainlander 
strongman, the late President Chiang Ching-kuo, responded to the emerging crisis with a 
series of political reforms to prevent a deeper crisis after him. During the last few years of 
his life, Chiang single-handedly quelled dissenting voices within the old guard, removed 
some of the hardliners from strategic positions, and appointed a reform-minded Taiwanese, 
Li Deng-hui, as his successor. 

The death of Chiang in January 1988 hastened the breakdown of one-party 
authoritarian rule. Li decided to stay on the course of reform and went beyond Chiang’s 


vision because he was eager to walk out of the shadow of his predecessor and to consolidate 


his own power base. However, the process of political succession was ripe with power 
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struggle. The struggle was as much about the distribution of power as the control of the 
steering wheel of democratic reform and mainland policy. The coherence of the ruling 


coalition suffered from the ensuing formation of two competing power blocs. 


Such factional competition at the central level was triggered by the new foreign policy 


initiatives by Li. In mid-1989, Li startled many senior members of the Central Standing 
Committee by sending a high-level delegation to Beijing to attend the 1989 annual meeting of 
the Asian Development Bank and by directing the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to seek dual 
recognition. The first move, in the eyes of some KMT leaders, amounted to a de facto 
recognition of the PRC regime, while the second move marked a clear departure from the 
long standing One-China Principle. The formation of factionalism crystallized after Li’s 
removal of Guan Zhong, the director of the KMT’s Department of Organizational Affairs, 
and his nomination, over the objection of many senior KMT leaders, of Li Yuan-cu as his 
running mate. Rivals of the President fought back by threatening to place a challenger in the 
presidential election. Li pulled himself out of this quandary by agreeing to nominate as the 
premier the mainlander defense minister, Hao Bo-cun, who enjoyed a strong power base in 
the military and security apparatus and was a strong defender of the One-China Principle. 

Since then the coalition centered around President Li was called the "mainstream 
faction." The coalition of Li’s opponents, who circled around Premier Hao, became known 
as the "nonmainstream faction". The nonmainstream faction questioned Li’s commitment to 
Chinese nationalism and objected his effort to seek ideological accommodation with the 
opposition. The mainstream faction, on the other hand, characterized the nonmainstream 
faction as a conservative group interested only in preserving its past prerogatives and 
identifying more closely with mainland China than with the 21 million people on the island. 

During the past few years, the two camps clashed over almost every major policy 
issue. The nonmainstream faction favored broader economic and cultural exchange across 
the Taiwan Strait, while Li resisted the pressure for lifting the ban on direct air and sea link 
with mainland China and insisted on the fulfillment by Beijing the three preconditions: 
recognizing Taiwan as an equal and independent political entity, renouncing the use of force 
in its campaign for reunification, and allowing Taiwan to participate fully in international 


community. The nonmainstream faction considered the proponents of Taiwan independence 
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secessionists and urged the government to take legal actions against them. They also insisted 
that leaders of overseas Taiwan independence movements should be barred from entering the 
country. Li, on the other hand, pushed steadily for eradication of the so-called “black list" 
system and for removal of legal restriction on the promotion of Taiwan independence. The 
nonmainstream faction opted for a minimum change to the R.O.C. constitution because it 
was adopted when the Nationalist government still exercised effective governance over the 
most part of China and thus a quintessential legal embodiment of the One-China Principle. 
Li, instead, was for a more extensive revision of the constitution. He especially favored 
transforming the political system from a parliamentary system to a presidential system. The 
locus of contention eventually came down to the electoral system for the selection of the 
president. The nonmainstream faction preferred indirect election, akin to an electoral college 
system, and opposed popular election, which was favored by Li. Popular election was 
viewed by the nonmainstream faction as a pretext for further expansion of presidential power 
and potentially a vehicle for self-determination. 

Essentially, the nonmainstream faction, locked into a permanent minority position, 
was fighting a losing battle. Each time, the mainstream faction, led by President Li, 
managed to enlist the support of native politicians, mustered a favorable public opinion, and 
even secured the cooperation from the DPP. Furthermore, the accumulation of animosity 
and distrust hardened the resolve of Li and his allies to accelerate institutional reform, 
especially in the direction that would effectively undermine the power base of his rivals. By 
the end of 1992, the transfer of executive power from the hands of mainlanders to the native 
elite has largely been completed with the departure of Hao and the appointment of Lian 
Zhan, a Taiwanese and an ally of Li, as the new premier. 


The triumph of the native Taiwanese leadership in both the KMT and the government, 


is not without its cost. The institutional insulation between the party-state central leadership 


and business sector began to melt down. First, as the trend of indigenization of the 

party-state power structure accelerated, the infiltration of social forces through personal 
connections revived. More importantly, the power struggle compelled competing blocs 
within the party leadership to bring in new allies from outside. The mainstream faction 


vigorously reached out to the business community and local factions because it started from a 
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weaker power base within the party-state. 
Corruption which had existed for a long time in elections for local officials was 


transmitted into elections for national representative bodies. An expanded electoral avenue 


and an ascending parliament provided the business elite with new opportunities for political 


investment and influence buying in policy making process. The emerging political clout of 
the business elite eroded the autonomy of the state bureaucracy. The Legislative Yuan 
became an arena of horse-trading among state officials, party officials, and lawmakers who 
act as surrogates of special business interests. Thus, with the ascent of elective politicians in 
the power structure of the KMT, the party gradually transformed itself from a coalition of 
mainlander state elite and collateral native politicians to one of socioeconomically 
conservative state elite, local factions, and Big Business. Increasingly, the KMT could no 
longer uphold the image that it was the embodiment of an all class political alliance. 

This latest development invited not only attacks from the DPP but resentment from 
many young party members, many of whom were second-generation mainlanders and close 
to the nonmainstream faction. The first major contention between the KMT new turks and 
the mainstream faction erupted over the issue of tax reform. The tax reform was vigorously 
promoted by Wang Jian-xuan, the finance minister and an ally of Premier Hao. Wang, 
widely known for his distaste for money politics, adopted a measure to control land 
speculation and to levy windfall profit. The policy was very popular among young urban 
middle class people and intellectuals, especially in the Taipei area, who could not afford their 
own house. But the same measure irrigated not only land-owning Big Business but also 
farmers in the south, who hoped to profit from selling their land. Wang was publicly 
criticized by President Li for promoting such a measure and was later pressured to resign. 
The departure of Wang was immediately followed by another nonmainstream cabinet 
member, Zhao Shao-kang, who complained that, as the head of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, his tough stance on implementing environmental protection policies was undermined 
by influential businessmen close to the president. These events led to increasing public 
awareness of unduly influence by Big Business. The muckraking effort by the DPP 
lawmakers in the Legislature only made the situation even worse for the KMT mainstream 


faction. Public concerns over money politics finally precipitated to an islandwide popular 
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campaign against vote-buying during the 1992 legislative election. Many candidates 
nominated by the KMT leadership suffered unexpected defeat in the election. This 
development pointed to the possibility that both the DPP and the KMT nonmainstream 
faction can line up voters on a new issue dimension on which the incumbent KMT 


mainstream leadership enjoys no initial advantage. 


The Theory and Methodology of Spatial Analysis 

In spatial analysis, political competition takes place in a predictive policy space in 
which voters and politicians (or political groups) are ideologically situated. The voter 
develops feelings toward political figures on the basis of, primarily, the proximity of the 
politicians’ ideal points. The politicians, on the other hand, choose their ideal points in the 
space in competition with others to win more electoral support from the voters. The 
objective of spatial analysis is to recover the dimensions of the predictive space, to construct 
maps of voters’ and politicians’ ideal points in the space, and to interpret the spatial 
distributions of ideal points. 

Enelow and Hinich (1984) present a review of the theory and methodology of spatial 
analysis with empirical applications to American presidential politics. The specific method 
they use, originally developed in Cahoon (1975), provides estimates of voters’ and 
politicians’ ideal points through statistical analysis of thermometer scores acquired in a 
sample survey of voters. Although centered on the policy-oriented dimensions which 
construct the predictive space, the method also allows for consideration of a nonpolicy 
valence dimension in the voter’s evaluation of the politicians’ personal qualities. 

Formally, let x; denote the coordinates of the jth politician on the predictive 
dimensions and z,, denote the coordinates of the mth respondent on the same dimensions. 


And let V; denote politician j’s position on the valence dimension. Then, 


Pin = (|| 


where "|| ||" represents the Euclidean distance, is a measure that reflects both the distance 


between politician j’s and voter m’s ideal points in the predictive space and the standing of 
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politician j on the valence dimension.’ In order to be consistent with spatial distance, V;, is 


conventionally scaled such that the larger the score, the worse the politician’s position on this 
dimension. The thermometer scores, T;,,, that voter m gives to describe his feelings toward 


politician j is supposed to be based on proximity; hence 


= 


= | | 


where C;,, represents nonsystematic factors that are uncorrelated with T;,, and P,,,. The 
Cahoon method uses factor analysis to derive estimates of 7; and z,, from empirical data 


observed for T;,, and V;. The method is readily implementable in a Fortran program.° 


Measurement and Data 

The data used in this study is part of the General Survey on Social Changes conducted 
by the Institute of Ethnology of Academia Sinica during July, 1992, about midway between 
the National Assembly election of December, 1991, and the legislative election of December, 
1992.° The sampling frame of the survey followed a multi-stage area probability design. 
Through a series of steps, cities, counties, districts, townships/villages, and precincts were 
selected with probability proportionate to their population of adults of ages between 20 and 
64. The valid unweighted sample size is 1,408. 

A section of the survey questionnaire was designed by the coauthors of this paper 
specifically for spatial analysis. The main item, used as the "thermometer" in this study, 
asked, "From the perspective of the development of the society as a whole, please evaluate 
the following political figures. For those who, if given the role of a key policy-maker for 
the country, would bring about the worst outcomes, please give a score of zero (0). On the 
other hand, for those whom you think would bring about the best outcomes, please give a 
score of ten (10). Between the worst and the best, please give an appropriate score." 
Among the 18 politicians listed under the question, eleven were included in this study on the 
basis of name recognition rate and practical importance in politics. Brief biographic data for 


the included politicians are given in Appendix 1. 
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In addition to the thermometer item, respondents were also asked to evaluate the same 
politicians on two aspects of personal qualities: "poli" (daring and resolution; capability) and 
“qinheli" (likability). The two scores were combined to form a single valence score which is 
normalized to a scale of 1-10. 

To prepare data for spatial analysis, a series of filter procedures were followed to 
exclude respondents who either showed a less-than-serious effort in answering questions or 
produced missing values which are not allowed in the analysis. Firstly, respondents who 
were not able to recognize the names of any of the eleven selected politicians were excluded. 
Secondly, those who recognized names but failed to assign a legitimate score, even to just a 
single politician, are also dropped. Thirdly, respondents who passed the first two tests but 
did not see enough differences among the political figures were discarded. The last 
procedure was carried out by excluding those respondents whose scores across politicians 
have a zero or very small standard deviation. About 5% of the cases passing the previous 
filters were thrown out by this last procedure. Missing values in the valence items are not a 
problem since, in the version of the Cahoon program that we use, the mean valence scores, 
rather than the individual scores, are entered as part of the program input. 

Since we are interested in comparing Taipei area and the rest of Taiwan, two 
subsamples were formed: the first one includes respondents from Taipei City and County, 
while the second includes all other respondents. The filter procedures were applied to both 
subsamples and the whole sample, respectively. Each filtered subsample, and the whole 
sample as well, is then subjected to spatial analysis. For the whole sample, 771 out of 1,408 
respondents passed all the three filter procedures. For Taipei area and non-Taipei, the 
numbers are 216 (out of 325) and 553 (out of 1083), respectively. 

It is not surprising that Taipei, the political, economic, and cultural center, gives a 
higher rate of selection than the rest of Taiwan (2/3 versus 1/2). The filter procedures 
effectively select respondents with a higher level of political sophistication. These are also 


respondents who are better educated and economically better off than the average respondent. 


Tables 1, 2, and 3 show the income distribution and education level for a “population 


(sub)sample" and its corresponding "filtered (sub)sample," respectively for Taipei area, non- 


Taipei, and whole Taiwan. Since only the thermometer scores of the selected respondents 
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were used to scale the politicians, the results of spatial analysis cannot be generalized to the 
electorate as a whole. Selection bias notwithstanding, we note that the selection rate is 
higher than those reported in Enelow and Hinich (1984) for the case of the United States in 
1976 and 1980. The rate for the Taipei area subsample is especially remarkable. 


(Tables 1, 2, 3 about here) 


Table 4 provides descriptive statistics of the thermometer scores for the three filtered 
subsamples. The ranking order of the politicians is similar in all cases. President Li was 
given the highest mean score, and the small variance shows that support for him was 
relatively homogeneous. In contrast, his principal rival, Premier Hao, although enjoying a 
high mean score, was more controversial as seen in the large variance. The three DPP 
members (Xu, Huang, and Shi), as well as the Democratic Socialist, Zhu Gao-zheng, got the 


lowest averages, but their variances are even greater than that of Hao’s. 


(Table 4 about here) 


To implement the spatial-analytic methodology, a politician has to be chosen as the 
"pivot" whose thermometer scores are to be subtracted from those of the other politicians 
included in the analysis. The methodology is usually robust against the choice of the pivot. 
In this study, we use Lin Yang-gang, the head of the judicial branch of government, as the 
pivot. A Taiwanese politician, Lin is widely respected and is being supported by members 
of the KMT nonmainstream faction as a contender for the presidency. Since the spatial 


methodology requires the pivot to be at the origin on the valence dimension, Lin’s mean 


valence score was also subtracted from the mean valence scores of the other politicians. Not 


surprisingly, President Li’s position on the valence dimension is best in the whole sample as 


well as both subsamples. 


Results and Interpretation 


The dimensionality of the predictive space is determined by the eigenvalues of the 
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covariance matrix of the thermometer scores across politicians. We found that the 
dimensionality is consistently two. For the Taipei subsample, the first two eigenvalues 
account for 66.0% and 14.9%, respectively, of the valence in the covariance matrix, while 
the third eigenvalue explains only 4.3%. For the non-Taipei subsample, the proportions are 
58.6%, 17.1%, and 5.1%. For the whole sample, they are 60.5%, 16.6%, and 4.7%. 

The recovered spatial maps of politicians’ positions are shown in Figures 1, 2, and 3 
for the three cases. The position of Lin, the pivot, is constrained to be at the origin of the 
coordinate system. As expected, one of the two dimensions, here chosen as the horizontal 
axis in the maps, is clearly the traditional cleavage on Taiwanese vs. Chinese identity. The 
three DPP members, Xu, Huang, and Shi, are on the far left end of the dimension which 
represents Taiwanese identity. The three mainlanders who belong to the KMT 
nonmainstream faction, Wang, Hao, and Zhao, are consistently on the right end of the 
dimension, a reflection of their strong Chinese identity. Falling in between are President Li 
who, as the leader of the KMT mainstream faction, is see as the most "leftist" among KMT 
politicians; Song, the then General Secretary of KMT and a mainlander who is a close 
associate of Li; Lin and Wu, Taiwanese politicians who are considered part of the pan- 
nonmainstream coalition; and Zhu, the Taiwanese Democratic Socialist who a few years ago 
severed his ties with DPP in part because of disagreement on the issue of national identity. 


It is noteworthy that, outside of Taipei, a considerable gap exists between the DPP group of 


three and all the other politicians on this dimension, whereas the perceived gap is much 


smaller in Taipei. 


(Figures 1, 2, 3 about here) 


On the second dimension, here shown as the vertical axis of the coordinate system, 
the pattern of spatial distribution among the politicians is dramatically different. The DPP 
members still cluster at one end. President Li and his associate Song are, however, now at 
the opposing end of the spectrum. The other politicians are scattered in between, with Zhu 
and Wang, the then finance minister, positioned closer to the DPP. We interpret this 


dimension as the cleavage on clean politics vs. money politics, the issue which gained 
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salience in recent years because of several celebrated corruption cases and especially because 
of Wang’s position on reforming the pricing structure underlying the assessment of land tax. 
Wang openly defied President Li, who had the backings of big conglomerates, in proposing 
changes that were deemed unacceptable by land owners. He resigned under pressure in 
October, 1992, as the finance minister and, following the steps of Zhao, the head of the 
Environmental Protection Agency who also resigned, joined the race for the Legislature. 


Running without the sanction of KMT, Wang and Zhao anchored their campaigns on clean 


politics and won the highest popular votes in Taipei County and City, respectively. At the 


same time, the DPP shifted its focus from Taiwan independence, the controversial issue 
during the National Assembly election of 1991, to anti-corruption and economic justice. The 
DPP ended up winning 53 seats nationally, almost one-third of total seats. Zhu, who wrote a 
public letter criticizing President Li, was also reelected in his southern district. The major 
loser of the election was the KMT mainstream faction, which became identified with money 
politics. Although these political dramas did not occur until four or five months afier we 
conducted our survey, apparently the sentiments about clean politics vs. money politics in an 
array of public policies had been developing in public opinion and was picked up by the 
survey. This cleavage cut across the tradition cleavage on national identity, allowing 
political groups to realign themselves in seeking electoral support. 

An interesting contrast between Taipei area and non-Taipei is that, in Taipei, the 
politicians’ perceived positions on the second dimension have a larger variation than on the 
first dimension, while outside of Taipei, the first dimension is clearly the one on which 
respondents perceive more variation. Such a contrast is expected because voters in Taipei 
area are not as intense as non-Taipei voters in subethnic attitude, a fact that is conducive to 
the development of clearer opinion on policy-oriented issues. 

Since the particular rotation of a map chosen by the spatial methodology is critical to 
the substantive interpretation of the dimensions, it is important to provide external checks of 
the validity of the rotation. We do this by showing, in Figures 4, 5, and 6, the distributions 
of respondents’ positions, with different symbols distinguishing between native Taiwanese 
and mainlanders. Although, with only eleven politicians included in the analysis, the 


estimated positions of the respondents are likely to be noisy, the results support our 
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interpretation. For Taipei, non-Taipei, and whole Taiwan, the maps clearly show that 
mainlander respondents cluster on the right-hand side of the distribution of all respondents, 
reflecting their stronger Chinese identity. Moreover, in Taipei area, the distribution has a 
larger variation on the first dimension than it does in non-Taipei, indicating relative subethnic 
heterogeneity. For the Taipei subsample, 32.87% of respondents are mainlanders, almost 
three time as large as it is for the non-Taipei subsample, which includes only 11.75% 


mainlanders. 


(Figures 4, 5, 6 about here) 


With the rotation of the spatial maps validated, it is possible to provide an explanation 
of the development of positions on the dimensions by relating factor scores representing 
positions to relevant demographic variables. Tables 5 and 6 show the results of multiple 
regression analysis for the two dimensions, respectively. In reading the results, it is 
important to keep in mind that the estimated positions are noisy, and the consequences of 


measurement error have to be taken into account. 


(Tables 5 and 6 about here) 


For the first dimension, since the dependent variable, which is position on Taiwanese 


vs. Chinese identity, involves possibly large error, we expect a small R’, the proportion of 


variance explained. The estimated regression coefficients, however, should be consistent 
since the explanatory variables, being demographic variables, can be reasonably assumed to 
be perfectly measured. The results show that, as expected, subethnic origin (native 
Taiwanese vs. mainlander) is highly significant in affecting positions on national identity for 
both subsamples. In Taipei area, it is actually the only demographic variable that has a 
Statistically significant impact, although sex could also have a weak effect. In non-Taipei, in 
addition to subethnic origin, both sex and education are also significant explanatory 
variables. Women are more likely than men to have developed a stronger Chinese identity. 


So are those with higher education in comparison with those with lower education. These 
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results are consistent with what we know about political socialization in Taiwan. The fact 


that education is not a significant factor in Taipei area is probably because its population has 


a relatively higher education level than non-Taipei. Living in the political, economic, and 
cultural center also makes a less formally educated citizen exposed to flow of information 
that serves the function of schooling. Age and personal income do not influence positions on 
national identity in both Taipei and non-Taipei. 

For the second dimension, it is necessary to include positions on national identity as 
an explanatory variable, in addition to the demographic variables, because of the apparent 
exogeneity of the first dimension. Now, however, not only the dependent variable but also 
one of the explanatory variables are measured with error. In this case, it is known (Bollen 
1989, pp. 162-163) that (1) the coefficient associated with the noisy explanatory variable will 
be attenuated, and (2) the coefficients associated with the perfectly measured variables will 
be inconsistent if these variables are causally reiated to the explanatory variable measured 
with error. Taking into account these consequences, we can conclude from Table 6 that, 
controlling for demographic variables, positions on national identity has a large impact on 
positions on the clean politics vs. money politics dimension. The effect is more than what is 
shown in the regressions because the ordinary least squares estimates are biased toward zero. 
Also, we find that age is a statistically significant (p = .05) factor in Taipei area, with 
young people more inclined to support the cause of clean politics. This finding is especially 
interesting because young people are more likely to free themselves from the traditional 
cleavage system and rally around a new cleavage that has much to do with their future. 
Taipei area was also where Wang, Zhao, and DPP candidates received strong support in the 
1992 legislative election; many of their supporters were believed to be young people. At 
least in Taipei area, generational politics is showing signs of displacing traditional ethnic 
politics. On the other hand, we do not evidence supporting class as a determinant of the new 
politics: personal income is not a statistically significant explanatory variable. Note that we 
are able to make inference about the effects of age and income because both are not causally 
related to positions on national identity. For those demographic variables known to have an 
impact on the first dimension, the associated coefficients are inconsistent, and no statistical 


inference can be made about their effects. 
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Concluding Remarks 

Our analysis yields a number of significant findings. Firstly, as perceived by the 
Taiwanese electorate, the major political forces are competing on a two-dimensional issue 
space. The existence of a clean politics vs. money politics dimension indicates that the 
traditionally predominant cleavage - Taiwanese vs. Chinese identity - is no longer the only 
defining cleavage in electoral politics as Taiwan moves into the phase of consolidation in the 
process of democratization. As far as the development of the party system is concerned, the 
emergence of the new cleavage holds great transformative potential. 

Secondly, our analysis suggests that the KMT led by the mainstream faction is 
unlikely to retain electoral dominance despite its incumbency advantage and control over 
preponderant organizational resources. For the KMT, to cast itself as a catch-all party 
becomes increasingly difficult when its leaders are perceived as soft on corruption and money 
politics. Our regression analysis exhibits that, at least in Taipei area, younger voters tend to 
position themselves farther away from the KMT mainstream faction on the new cleavage. 
The legislative election of 1992 attests to this analysis. 

Thirdly, the new cleavage cuts across the traditional subethnic demarcation as voters 
perceive prominent mainlander politicians as positioning closer to the DPP than are members 
of the KMT mainstream faction. Such a crosscutting situation makes it possible for different 
political groups to form coalitions on different dimensions and may eventually prove to be 
conducive to a partisan realignment (Lin 1991; Sundquist 1983). While the KMT 
mainstream faction relishes proximity with the DPP on the national identity dimension, the 
nonmainstream faction can nevertheless cooperate with the DPP on issues related to clean 
politics and socioeconomic equity. Such a possibility has actualized in recent legislative 
maneuvers. 

After the 1992 election, the consolidation of nonmainstream legislators created a 
mercurial coalitional politics in the Legislature. Besides Zhao and Wang, several other 
nonmainstream candidates were also elected, putting the faction in a pivotal position that 


threatened to deprive the KMT mainstream faction of a safe majority. As a result, the KMT 


leadership needed help from the DPP for certain key legislative actions. This was exactly 


what happened when the nonmainstream faction threatened to boycott the confirmation of 
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Lian, the former Governor of Taiwan Province and a billionaire who was nominated by 


President Li to replace Premier Hao. Since Lian would be the first Taiwanese to become the 
head of government, it would be politically suicidal for the DPP to take side with the 
nonmainstream faction. By taking a strategic absence during the confirmation roll call (thus 
lowering the threshold of the required majority), the DPP essentially nullified the 
nonmainstream threat and helped remove the obstacles for Li to accomplish his final round of 
power reshuffling. 

The coalitional politics took a dramatic turn when it comes to issues more akin to 
anti-money politics. The KMT leadership suffered its first major legislative defeat when a 
sizable number of renegade KMT legislators joined the DPP to pass sweeping financial 
disclosure rules. On two other important bills, the construction of a $2.2 billion new 
Legislative Yuan complex and a multibillion bullet train railway system, maverick KMT 
members, once again in an expedient alliance with the DPP, successfully staged a revolt 
against the party leadership. The two projects were voted down because it was widely 
believed that they involved land speculation and invited waste and corruption. It now 
becomes clear that an anti-money politics coalition is gradually taking shape in the 
Legislature. 

More dramatic changes certify our contention about the possibility of partisan 
realignment. On the eve of the KMT 14th Congress, some leading figures of the KMT 
nonmainstream faction, encouraged by the split of the LDP in Japan and the subsequent 
success of the splinter parties in the Diet election, decided to break away from the KMT and 
established the New Party. This development immediately transformed the upcoming local- 
level elections into a three-way contest. To our pleasant surprise, the New Party adjusted its 
policy position in line with this analysis. In its founding declaration, the New Party avoided 
taking a strong position on the issue of reunification with China. Instead, it gave more 
emphasis on anti-corruption and social justice. Equally interesting is the fact that among the 
seven founding members of the New Party, which included Wang and Zhao, five were 
elected from the Taipei metropolitan area and a sixth member has just declared his candidacy 


for the magistrate of the Taipei County. 
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Appendix 1. Biographic Data of the National Political Figures 


Hao Bo-cun, a mainlander, former four-star general and past Premier, member of KMT 
Central Standing Committee and leader of the non-Mainstream faction. 

Huang Xin-jie, a Taiwanese, former Chairman of the DPP, member of the Legislative Yuan 
and a leading figure of the Formosa faction. 

Li Deng-hui, a Taiwanese, President of the Republic of China, Chairman of Kuomintang and 


the leader of the Mainstream faction. 


Lin Yang-gang, a Taiwanese, former Deputy Premier, member of KMT Central Standing 


Committee, the Head of Justice Yuan, and a prospective candidate for the next 
presidency and potential rivalry to Li Deng-hui. 

Shi Ming-de, a Taiwanese, past leader of the DPP Caucus of the Legislative Yuan and leader 
of the Welfare State Alliance. 

Song Chu-yu, a mainlander, former Secretary General of the KMT and currently Governor 
of Taiwan. 

Wang Jian-xuan, a mainlander, former Minister of Finance, member of the Legislative Yuan 
and a founding member of the New Party. 
Wu Bo-xiong, a Taiwanese, Minister of Interiors, member of KMT Central Standing 
Committee, and a front runner for the Governor ci Taiwan Province. 

Xu Xin-liang, a Taiwanese, Chairman of the DPP (1991-) and leader of the DPP’s Formosa 
faction. 

Zhao Shao-kang, a mainlander, former EPA Head, member of the Legislative Yuan, the top 
vote-getter in the last parliamentary election, and a founding member of the New 
Party. 

Zhu Gao-zheng, a Taiwanese, member of the Legislative Yuan and founder and former 


chairman of the Democratic Socialist Party. 
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Notes 


1. For a description of KMT one-party authoritarian system, see Tien (1989) and Winckler 
(1984). For a thorough background analysis of Taiwan’s regime transition, refer to Cheng 
and Haggard (1991) and Chu (1992). 


2. Both Beijing and Taipei have sought after an exclusive representation of all of China in 

the international community. The official line of the KMT on the One-China Principle states 
that there is only one China, Taiwan is part of China, and the R.O.C. government should be 
the sole legitimate government representing the whole China. Taiwan’s One-China principle 
was buttressed by the U.S.-harbored international recognition, including a membership in the 


United Nation and a seat on Security Council before 1971. 


3. Chinese identity refers to a value orientation which favors the ultimate unification of 
Taiwan with mainland China and insistence on the inseparability of Taiwan and China both 
politically and culturally. Taiwanese identity, on the other hand, favors a separate identity 


for Taiwan both politically and culturally. 


4. In this study, we use the squared Euclidean distance as a measure of proximity. The 


methodology of spatial analysis, however, can accommodate other types of distance. 


5. The program, originally developed by Lawrence S. Cahoon, is available upon request. 


6. The survey itself is part of a multiyear project funded by the National Science Council of 


the Republic of China and covers the period between 1989 and 1994. Our Taiwan-based 
coauthor, Yun-han Chu, is the co-director of the project and concurrently serves as the 


coordinator of the political science section. 
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Table 1. Income Distribution and Education Level For Population 
Sample (N=325) and Filtered Sample (N=216): Taipei Area 


Percentage of 
Population 
Sample in 
each group 


Percentage of 
Filtered Sample 
in each 

group 


Income (per month) 
Less than NT$10,000 
NT$10,001-20,000 
NT$20,001-30,000 
NT$30,001-40,000 
NT$40,001 (and above) 


Education 

Elementary School (and below) 
Junior High School 

Senior High School 
College(and above) 


(N=305) 
29.8 
14.8 
11.5 
19.0 
24.9 


(N=325) 
28.9 
9.2 
26.5 
35.4 


(N=204) 
26.0 
12.3 
12.3 
28.4 


(N=216) 
16.2 
31.8 
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Table 2. Income Distribution and Education Level For Population 
Sample (N=1082) and Filtered Sample (N=553): Non-Taipei 


Percentage of 
Population 
Sample in 
each group 


Percentage of 
Filtered Sample 
in each 

group 


Income (per month) 
Less than NT$10,000 
NT$10,001-20,000 
NT$20,001-30,000 
NT$30,001-40,000 
NT$40,001 (and above) 


Education 

Elementary School (and below) 
Junior High School 

Senior High School 
College(and above) 


(N=1,024) 
33.24 
24.5 
16.3 
12.5 
13.5 


(N=1082) 
41.3 
24.8 
16.8 


(N=531) 
23.4 
18.6 
$93 
19.0 


(N=553) 
20.1 
19.3 
33.5 
27.1 
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Table 3. Income Distribution and Education Level For Population 
Sample (N=1,407) and Filtered Sample (N=771): Taiwan 


Percentage of Percentage of 
Population Filtered Sample 
Sample in in each 

each group group 


Income (per month) (N=1,329) (N=736) 
Less than NT$10,000 3234 22.6 
NT$10,001-20,000 22.3 20.2 
NT$20,001-30,000 15.2 16.8 
NT$30,001-40,000 14.0 18.8 
NT$40,001 (and above) 16.1 21.6 


Education (N=1,407) (N=771) 
Elementary School (and below) 38.5 18.8 
Junior High School 25.3 17.0 
Senior High School 23.2 32.7 
College(and above) 
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Table 4. Descriptive Statistics of Thermometer Scores 


Taipei Area Non-Taipei Taiwan 
(N=216) (N=553) (N=771) 


Lin Yang-gang 7.55(3.40) 7.46(4.02) 7.49(3.84) 
Wu Bo-xiong 7.19(3.65) 7.14(3.40) 7.15(3.46) 
Shi ming-De 3.34(6.40) -52(6.72) 3.47(6.63) 
Li Deng-hui 8.30(2.83) -78(2.03) 8.64(2.30) 
Xu Xin-liang -85(6.13) .07(7.31) 4.01(6.99) 
Song Chu-yu -76(4.72) -89(4.61) -86(4.63) 
Wang Jian-xuan -07(4.96) -83(5.42) -90(5.29) 
Zhao Shao-kang -31(4.08) -50(3.55) -44(3.70) 
Zhu Gao-zheng -03.¢5.73) -84(6.59) -90(6.34) 
Huang Xin-jie -50(6.97) -70(6.88) -64(6.90) 
Hao Bo-cun »-45(5.02) -26(5.89) -32(5.64) 


NP OW 


Note: entries are mean scores; variances are in parentheses. 
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Table 5. Regression of Factor Scores on Demographic Variables: 


Taiwanese vs. Chinese Identity 


Explanatory 
Variables 


Taipei Area 


Non-Taipei 


intercept 


-1.71(-1.76)* 


-3.28(-1.63) 


-1.78(-3.80) *** 


-0.91(-1.62) 0.34{ 2.2%) 


subethnic origin‘ 6.15( 6.21) *** 3.70( 5.41) *** 


education? 0.15( 0.31) 0.71( 3.01) *** 


income® 0.21( 1.39) 0.01( 0.11) 


N 531 
adjusted R’ 6.22 0.11 


* p<=.10 ** p<=.05 **k*k p<=.01, two-tailed test. 


Notes: 


1. Entries are unstandardized regression coefficients; t-scores are 
in parentheses. 


- O:female; l1:male. 

. To deflate the effect of high age, the square root of actual age 
is used. 
0: Taiwanese (including Hakkas and Aborigine); 1: mainlander. 
1: elementary school (and below); 2: junior high school; 
3: senior high school; 4: college (and above). 
1: O-NT$10,000 (per month), 2: 10,001-20,000, etc., 20: 190,001 
and above. 


sex’ 
age® 
3 
4 
5 
6 
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Table 6. Regression of Factor Scores on Demographic Variables: 


Clean Politics vs. Money Politics 


Explanatory 
Variables 


Taipei Area 


Non-Taipei 


intercept 


Dimension 1 


subethnic origin‘ 


education’® 


-7.19(-1.98)! 
-0.49(-7.41) *** 
-2.56(-2.81) *** 
1.02( 1.95)* 
3.18( 3.17) *** 


0.49( 1.12) 


0.27( 0.08) 
-0.69(-9.14) #** 
-1.27(-1.54) 
0.19( 0.40) 
3.06( 2.53) ** 


-0.31(-0.75) 


income® -0.01(-0.05) -0.03(-0.21) 


N 931 


adjusted R’ 0.26 0.14 


* p<=.10 ** p<=.05 two-tailed test. 


Notes: 


1. Entries are unstandardized regression coefficients; t-scores are 
in parentheses. 


O:female; 1:male. 

. To deflate the effect of high age, the square root of actual age 
is used. 
0: Taiwanese (including Hakkas and Aborigine); 1: mainlander. 
1: elementary school (and below); 2: junior high school; 
3: senior high school; 4: college (and above). 
1: O-NT$10,000 (per month), 2: 10,001-20,000, etc., 20: 190,001 
and above. 


- 

sex? 
age? 
2 
3 
4 

5 
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tigure 1. Positions of Politicians: Taipei Area 
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Figure 3. Positions of Politicians: Whole Taiwan 
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Figure 4. Positions of Respondents: Taipei Area 
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Figure 9. Positions of Respondents: Nor 
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War and Politics in Ancient Mesopotamia: 
A Tri-Force Theory 


CLAUDIO CIOFFI-REVILLA and HENRIK SOMMER 
Long-Range Analysis of War (LORANOW) Project 
University of Colorado at Boulder 


ABSTRACT 


As part of our research program to develop a long-range cross-polity theory of war, we 
report findings from the first LORANOW study of war in ancient Mesopotamia, covering 
the two millennia era 2750-539 B.c., from the Early Dynastic Epoch to the fall of the Neo- 
Babylonian (Chaldean) Empire. Our theory is based on three causal, measurable, 
probabilistic forces acting on belligerents: anarchy, stability, and escalation. Empirical 
results corroborated three hypotheses, consistent with previous findings for China (722- 
222 B.C.) and the modern European state system (A.D. 1495-1980): (1) war onset is 
governed by measurable forces; (2) war forces have both epochal-idiosyncratic 
characteristics and general theoretical properties; and (3) war forces are more specific and 
vary as epochs become more homogeneous. Results were mixed for a fourth hypothesis: 
Anarchy and escalation increase before every major political change. Tracking the 
historical evolution of war dynamics—monitoring changes in anarchy, escalation, and 
stability forces (causes)—may permit the anticipation of major systemic transformations 


(effect). 


COVER PAGE ILLUSTRATION: “War” in the Standard of Ur, III millennium B.C. London: 


British Museum. This paper is dedicated to the memory of William (Bill) Eckhardt. 
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War and Politics in Ancient Mesopotamia: 
A Tri-Force Theory 


CLAUDIO CIOFFI-REVILLA and HENRIK SOMMER 
Long-Range Analysis of War (LORANOW) Project 
University of Colorado, Boulder 


War is an ancient political phenomenon. The fortified foundations of Jericho—in 
present-day Israeli-occupied West Bank—provide the earliest archaeological evidence of 
warfare (ca. 8000 B.C.), indicating an antiquity of about 10 millennia. Warfare certainly 
existed by 4000-3000 B.C., when Homo sapiens sapiens ceased to be a hunter-gatherer 
and founded the first city-state systems in the Near East, China, and—much later— 
Mesoamerica (Cavalli-Sforza 1993).! A conservative timeline for warfare is therefore of 
the order of 5-6 millennia. Despite this long-range antiquity, the scientific study of war 
and politics from a long-range cross-societal perspective has received only scant attention 
in political science. The Long-Range Analysis of War (LORANOW) Project at the 
University of Colorado uses recent advances in chronology, theory, and information 
technologies to measure and explore the origins and evolution of war and politics (Cioffi- 
Revilla 1991, 1992). 

In an earlier paper (Cioffi-Revilla and Mason 1991) we reported the first findings of 
the LORANOW Project on war and politics in the ancient Chinese states system (722- 
222). This paper reports our first findings on Mesopotamia—the oldest warring-states 
system on record today—based on the project’s newly collected data. We report 
preliminary results for the 2,186-year era extending from the Early Dynastic Epoch— 
begining in 2750, the earliest time for which reliable information is available— to the end 
of the Neo-Babylonian (Chaldean) Empire (539). Our results confirm and extend earlier 
findings for the Chinese system (722-222) and for the modern system of nation-states 
(A.D. 1648 to the present). 


BACKGROUND 
Long-Range Analysis of War 


The long-range analysis of war—scientific research on warfare and its evolution from the 
first civilizations to the present (Cioffi-Revilla 1991, 1992)—began with Sorokin’s 


1 All dates in this paper are B.C. unless otherwise noted. 
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(1937) pioneering study of Greek and Roman warfare since 500, focusing on 
“fluctuations” over time. Wright (1942) created an index of the “warlikeness” for ancient 
civilizations. Naroll, Bullough, and Naroll (1974) contributed anthropological 
dimensions, maintaining Sorokin’s long-range perspective and analyzing the warfare of 
clans, tribes, and other belligerent polities, not just nation-states. Midlarsky (1988) and 
Thompson (1988) have recently analyzed large-scale wars and system change, focusing 
on hegemonic transitions since the Great Peleponesian War of 429. Eckhardt (1990, 
1992) used tertiary sources (e.g., Dupuy and Dupuy 1986; Kohn 1986) to derive long- 
range comparative estimates of warfare, including the Near East.? 

Some features of these earlier long-range studies include: (1) short temporal coverage 
(centuries as opposed to millennia); (2) lack of focus on the original sources of war 
(Mesopotamia, China, and Mesoamerica); (3) reliance on secondary (monographic) or 
tertiary (encyclopedic) works, forgoing primary paleohistoric evidence; (4) use of 
disciplinary approaches from political science, sociology, or anthropology which 
overlook new discoveries and field evidence from allied disciplines (archaeology, 
ethnohistory, and epigraphy); and (5) lack of an explicit attempt to account for war and 
political evolution from the earliest reliably recorded origins. 

The LORANOW Project builds on earlier research on the origins, causes, and evolution 
of war. The goal is to develop new theory and measurement for advancing our 
understanding of the long-range evolution of war from as far back in antiquity as 


measurement today will permit.3 Formally, our theory uses probabilistic models to state 


assumptions, derive general principles, and test predictions. Empirically, we use newly 
collected project data and data coded elsewhere (e.g., by the Correlates of War [COW] 
Project of the University of Michigan).4 When completed, the project’s dataset will 


2 Neither Wright (1942) nor Eckhardt (1992) collected original data on warfare in Mesopotamia to 
support their analysis. 


3 Our claim to develop a general theory, erga homnes, may sound controversial. However, even a 
more modest claim—a theory of war bound in time and space—is scientifically desirable. As noted by 
Giere (1983, 272): “Contrary to what some philosophers have claimed, one can have a science that studies 
but a single system. Current geological models of the earth are not less than scientific, or scientifically 
uninteresting, simply because the only hypothesis employed in these models refer to a single entity limited 
in time and space. Nor would models of natural selection be in any way scientifically suspect if there were 
no life anywhere else in the universe.” See Rosenau (1987) for the same epistemological argument in 
political science. 


4 The project’s own data base, called HyperWar, is a hypertext medium running on Hypercard™ and 
Supercard™ for Apple Macintosh™ systems. When completed, HyperWar will also be available in 
IBM.DOS and other formats. 
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merge with modern datasets (e.g., Levy 1983, Singer and Small 1982), creating the first 
seamless data structure of war and politics covering approximately five to six millennia. 

Our theory addresses several puzzles:> the fundamental uncertainty of war and its 
probabilistic understanding (Midlarsky 1975; Petersen 1991; Schrodt 1985); the 
occurrence of epochal (e.g., “inter-century”) differences in warfare (Eberwein 1981; 
Singer 1981); the dynamics of system transformation through hegemonic change 
(Crescenzi and Isernia 1991; Gilpin 1989; Kennedy 1987; Thompson 1988); and the 
comparative study of historical systems (Ausenda 1992; Chase-Dunn 1988; Modelski 
1964; Upham 1990; Wesson 1978). Other puzzles addressed in the project but not 
directly in this paper include the role of system structure, such as the war-polarity 
relationship (Sabrosky 1985; Wayman 1984); the role of biological or ethnological 
factors (Eibl-Eibesfeldt 1979; Masters 1989, 1990; Shaw and Wong 1989); technology 
and deterrence (Coblentz 1953; Dudley 1991); and “protracted conflicts” or “enduring 
disputes” as complex evolving structures (Kauffman 1992; Waldrop 1992). We address 
these puzzles from a time-space perspective that is long-range and comparative, in order 
to advance our scientific understanding of war and politics begining from origins in 
antiquity (Ferrill 1985), not merely from the recent Western past (Schaeffer 1989). 

The literature on the “forces of war” is also relevant for long-range comparative 
analysis, because forces are what make a theory “dynamic” (King 1989; von Neumann 
and Morgenstern 1953), providing a causal explanation for variations in war behavior. 
By explicitly treating forces of war, our theory contributes to “the specification of the 
[causal] processes at work” (Siverson and Starr 1990, 64). Other approaches like 
decisional or game models are less relevant here because ours is a theory about collective 
war behavior, not about how individual belligerents make decisions that produce war. 


Our theory has foundations at the macro-ievel, independent of micro-level phenomenon.® 


5 See Dacey (1988), Midlarsky (1989), Vasquez and Henehan (1992), and Vasquez (1993) for recent 
research on these and related puzzles. 


6 Maoz (1990, 35) notes that “given the traditional separation between micro-level, decision-related 
approaches (or foreign policy analysis) and macro-level (systemic) investigations of world politics, we have 
a vast body of knowledge on decision making processes and on the structural aspects of the international 
system. We do not know how these two bodies of knowledge relate to each other.” Our theory, like 
Maoz’s, offers one way of systematically addressing the relationship between these two bodies of literature, 
because reductionism (explaining “macro” with “micro”) is not a scientific requirement and political 
science has no more need to pursue reductionism than physical science (where long ago it was abandoned). 
As noted by Masters (1990, 196-7): “because human behavior has distinct characteristics at the levels of 
individuals, the group, and the species as a whole, explanations of any level cannot be deduced 
automatically from findings at another level.” 


The Mesopotamian System: History and Epochs 


This study examined the era of Mesopotamian history between 2725 (earliest reliably 
recorded war onset in the lower Tigris-Euphrates Valley) and 539 (fall of the Neo- 
Babylonian [Chaldean] Empire, when Mesopotamia succumbed to the Persians). This 
long era consists of the eleven epochs distinguishable in terms of the forces of anarchy, 
escalation, and stability which acted on belligerents to produce war and occasionally 
political change. 


Early Dynastic Epoch 2970-2310 B.c. Early in the 4th millennium B.C. a regional 
polycentric (“multipolar”?) system—the oldest in recorded history (McNeill 1979, 15- 
21)—began emerging in present-day Iraq among independently sovereign city-states in 
central-southern Mesopotamia (viz., Eridu, Kish, Lagash, Larsa, Nippur, Shurrupak, 
Umma, Ur, and Uruk). Other non-Mesopotamian polities bordered to the northwest in 
Assyria (Assur, Mari and Nineveh) and to the northeast in Iran and Elam (Behistun, 
Choga Zambil, Ecbatana, and Susa). Politically, these first Mesopotamian protostates 
constituted a system—linked by interactions like trade, alliances, and wars. The latter 
were fought over arable land and water rights, with light infantry (600-700 men with 
strategic range 150-250 miles) equipped with bronze weapons, shields, helmets, and 
armored cloak (Dupuy 1980; Gabriel and Metz 1991). The military leader charged in a 
four-whee chariot drawn by ornages (tammed wild asses) (Watkins 1983). 

These early states evolved from “primitive democracies” into “primitive monarchies” 
(Jacobsen 1943, 1957), a change in power structure that was fundamental for the 
development of war and politics in the system as a whole. In primitive democracies a 
general assembly of citizens served several functions: supreme judicial authority; source 
of power for rulers and magistrates; collective decision body for war and peace; and 
elector of the king (the Lugal, or “war leader;” Diakonoff 1991b; con., Evans 1958; 
Falkenstein 1954; Foster 1981). Nippur’s divine assembly elected the King of Sumer and 
was also the source of kingship over the whole of Sumer. This diffusion of power 
changed with the rise of “primitive monarchy.” Previously separate and temporary 
offices—e.g., the king of the state, and the lord in charge of fertility and crops—were 


consolidated and made permanent (the Ensi). Nippur’s assembly receded to the 
background of politics and was replaced by a new institution: the Kingship of Kish 
described in the Sumerian King List (Jacobsen 1939). Henceforth kingship would reside 
in one city-state with nominal power over the others (a pseudounipolar structure), until 
another city-state took over militarily (Fields 1992; Jacobsen 1939; Kramer 1963; 
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Michalowski 1983). During this epoch standing armies were institutionalized, defensive 
city walls were erected, and so was the battered ramp (Yadin 1963). 

This polycentric system contained city-state actors with different capabilities. Uruk 
was a major Summerian power from the begining (Adams 1965, 1968, 1972; Algaze 
1989, 1993; Nissen 1988). Others like Kish, Umma, Lagash, Ur, Nippur, Shurrupak, and 
Eridu joined in repeated attempts to centralize power over areas of Sumer. Several 
hegemonic attempts—expansive campaigns to control others—episodically changed the 
structure of the system by warfare. The best documented are those by Uruk under 
Gilgamesh (ca. 2675), Lagash under Eannatum (2470), and Umma under Lugalzagessi 
(2340). These attempts were short-lived because actors had only minor capacity to 
project and sustain force over long distances or periods of time (Dudley 1992; McNeill 
1982) and weapons technology gave no side a definite destructive advantage (Quigley 
1983). 


Akkadian Empire, 2310-2170 B.C. By ca. 2300, systemic structure changed gradually 
from polycentric to unipolar. The first “pan-Mesopotamian state” (Jacobsen 1943b) or 
“empire” (Larsen 1979; Westenholtz 1979) replaced the previous system of city-states, 
with Akkad—in the middle Tigris-Euphrates Valley—as the hegemon. The city-states 
retained their internal monarchic structure, but each Sumerian Ensi was either reduced to 
being an official of Akkad or replaced by an Akkadian. Akkadian kings sought to 
consolidate control over the city-states by means of military force, terror, and hostage- 
taking. The causes of the gradual transformation of the system did not come from a 
conflict between Akkadians and Sumerians, but rather from a struggle between city-states 
as rival political-geographical units (Frankfort 1971; Jacobsen 1939).”? Declining ties 
between states—religious, linguistic, and cultural—caused instability, as evidenced by 
frequent rebellions (Greyson and Sollberger 1976; Michalowski 1980). Evidence of 
resistance to the usurpations of divine Sumerian prerogatives is found in the Curse of 
Agade, in the central temple of Nippur (Cooper 1983; Kramer 1963), and in the 
introduction of Akkadian as the new administrative language which disenfranchised the 
Sumerian-speaking city-states (Kraus 1970; Wilcke 1975). Compared to the earlier 
epoch, the Akkadians had larger armies, improved tactical and logistic capability, and 
strategic range of 500-600 miles from the north of Mesopotamia to the southern Persian 
Gulf—S5,400 men were stationed around Akkad and in garrisons along the major imperial 


7 Recent scholarship (Diakonoff 1991a) views the Sumerian-Akkadian relationship as “symbiotic.” 
See also Sollberger (1960), Kraus (1970), Wilcke (1975), Cooper 1973, and Biggs (1967). 
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highways (Dyer 1985; McNeill 1982). The newly introduced, armor-penetrating 
composite bow increased the kill range to 100-200 yards (Dudley 1991). The first 
Akkadian king—Sargon the Great—conducted thirty four campaigns expanding the 
empire from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean Sea (Gadd 1971). 


Gutian Epoch 2170-2110 B.c.. The Akkadian imperial system disintegrated in 2170 
when it was invaded by the Gutians—a barbaric group from the Zagros Mountains— 
reverting to a polycentric system of city-states. The Gutian reign was temporary and the 
precise extent of their hegemony is unknown (Bronson 1988; Hallo 1971). They did not 
create a central government in Lower Mesopotamia, because city-states such as Lagash, 
Uruk, and Ur maintained their autonomy by paying tribute (Diakonoff 1991b; 
Falkenstein 1966; Sollberger 1967). Sippar (in the north) may have owned allegiance to 
the Gutians (Glassner 1987). In 2110 the governor of Uruk expelled the Gutians from the 
Mesopotamian Plain (Hallo 1971). 


Empire of the Third Ur Dynasty 2110-2000 B.C. Systemic structure changed again 
into unipolar as Ur created a despotic and bureaucratic state with a centralized 
economy—a typical example of the Oriental state, according to Diakonoff (1991c). The 
prophet Abraham was born in Ur during this Neo-Sumerian epoch (Genesis 11: 32), an 
epoch which held important differences with respect to the Early Dynastic epoch. The 
empire was divided into provinces that did not correspond to the areas of city-states. The 
deities of city-states were replaced by a new single system headed by the king-god of 
Nippur (the Enlil] Ur-Nammu) who also adopted the title “King of Sumer and Akkad.” 
Wars were either campaigns for expansion and consolidation or internal revolts (Roux 
1980). The empire’s territory expanded by conquering peripheral areas to the north and 
the east—King Shulgi waged the largest campaigns against Assyria and Elam—followed 
by a reorganization and tightening of the economy and the state administration (Jones 
1976; Wilcke 1971). A vast bureaucracy controlled local economies and maintained 
administrative networks responsible to the centralized bureaucracy in Ur (Diakonoff 
1969, 1991c; Gelb 1969). The gradual disintegration of the system was caused by the 
incremental independence of the provincial governors. The kings of the empire were 


preoccupied with defending outer provinces, and during the last king—Ibbi-sin—the 
administration disintegrated (Jacobsen 1943a). A final raid by the Elamites—out-of-area 
invaders from the East—put an end to the empire, as described in the Lamentation Over 
the Destruction of Ur (Kramer 1940). 
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Isin and Larsa Epoch 2000-1894 B.c. The system again disintegrated into a mosaic 
of city-states—a loose bipolarity led by coalitions in Isin and Larsa, to the north and 
south, respectively (Renger 1970). The system also assimilated new actors—e.g., the 
Amorites—as part of a larger pattern of social and political change that was to shape the 
future of Mesopotamia (Kamp and Yoffee 1980). The assimilation was probably not 
peaceful, because Hallo (1971), Dever (1977), and Kupper (1957, 1959, 1973) speak of 
“waves” of Semites in Upper Mesopotamia and Syria. The transition from nomads to 
sedentary villagers created hostility, and according to Kupper this materialized in raiding 
and pillaging towns. Eventually, however, the Amorites would become dynasts in the 
next epoch (Filkenstein 1966). 


Babylonian Empire 1894-1595 B.c. Systemic structure changed gradually into 
unipolar. The Babylonian Empire stretched to the north—from the Euphrates to the 
Zagros Valleys, including Mari and Ekallate (near Assur)—with capital at Shubat-Enlil 
in Syria. The downfall of the empire is ascribed to a Hittite king but power was 
transferred to a non-Mesopotamian group of Kassites, who had previously been in control 
of territory along the Middle Euphrates (Brinkman 1980). Despite a strongly stabilizing 
factor like the Hammurabian Code of Laws—increasing the stability of the state— 
conquered territories resisted central rule from the onset. The code, in fact, counteracted 
private activities, by-passed local activities, and enriched the local capital of Babylon 
(Yoffee 1988). The first city to secede was Terga, north of the Khabur River, followed 
by all the southern cities which revolted with support from other tribes. The rebellion was 
suppressed by Samsuiluna in 1739. The Sealands Kingdom— including Lagash and Ur— 


was formed on the shores of the Persian Gulf (Kozyreva 1991). 


Kassite Empire 1595-1174 B.c. During this epoch the Mesopotamian system 
transformed into a bipolar system with Assyria (capital Assur) in the north and Babylonia 
(under Kassite rule) in the south. The regional system expanded to include Egypt and 
Mitanni—a federation of Hurrian states that controlled northern Mesopotamia— 
becoming multipolar. The Mitannian federation collapsed in the middle of the 14th 
century, when conquered by the expanding Hittite Empire. Around 1300, the system 
consisted of four powerful states: Egypt, the Hittite Empire, Middle Assyria, and the 
Kassite Empire. The introduction of the light horse-drawn chariot by the Hittites 
revolutionized warfare by increasing mobility (Moorey 1986). At the battle of Kadesh in 
1288 the Egyptian army of Ramses II numbered 20,000 men, whereas the Hittite army of 
Muwatallish deployed 16,000—plus 2,500 chariots, each carring three men (Laffin 1986, 
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217). Relations among the four powers were regulated by treaties and dynastic 
intermarriages. This system collapsed around 1200, with the Hittite states disappearing 
and the Arameans assuming power in most of the Syrio-Palestinian region and 
establishing a number of small states. The Middle Assyrian Empire was brought down 
and the Arameans destroyed the Kassites. 


Second Isin Epoch 1174-1026 B.c. After the fall of the Kassitean Empire, the 
system’s structure changed to polycentric. With the downfall of the Babylonian Empire, 
the city-state Isin gained temporary hegemony. The hegemony was ephemeral and soon 
gave way to the expansionist Assyrian state. 


Second Dynasty of the Sealands 1026-1006 B.C. The system remained polycentric 
while three dynasties ruled during this epoch: the second dynasty of the Sealands, an 
Elamite dynasty, and the Bazi dynasty (Brinkman 1968). 


Assyrian Empire 1006-612 B.c. System structure became bipolar again, with the 
resurgence of the militant Assyria Empire to the north and Babylonia to the south. Other 
non-Mesopotamian actors—viz., the Hittites and the Mittannians—became a serious 
threat to the empire (Gadd 1971; Grayson 1971). Assyria’s “Babylonian problem”—the 
protracted rivalry and warfare between north and south—lasted from the II millennium to 
. the VIlth century (Brinkman 1984), during which time the Assyrian army counted 
between 150,000 and 200,000 men (combat field size: 50,000) including infantry, 
charioteers, and cavalry (Dupuy 1980; Ferrill 1985). Assyrian attempts to control 
Babylonia by indirect rule—using Babylonian nobles or Assyrian royal descendants— 
failed, sometimes leading to civil war (Brinkman 1968). Assyrian conquests were 
nonetheless remarkable—the Nile Delta was conquered by Esaharddon in the VIIth 
century and his son Assurbanipal added Elam (but lost Egypt). Assyria negotiated with 
the Arameans and Chaldeans in the Sealands, constant allies of the Elamites. The 
collapse of the empire is difficult to describe as a sequence of events (Brinkman 168; 
Olstead 1951), but after Assurbanipal—the last ruler—new insurrections broke out over 
the succession of rule. Babylonia asserted its independence and attacked Assyria. The 
final collapse of the empire was caused by invasions from Iran. 


Neo-Babylonian (Chaldean) Empire 612-539 B.c. The Assyrian Empire disintegrated 
and central Mesopotamia was unified in a new Babylonian power based on an alliance 
between the Chaldean kings of the Sealands and the Chaldean Dynasty of Babylon. This 
Neobabylonian or Chaldean Empire controlled vast areas—such as Syria and parts of 
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Asia Minor. This last empire fell—ending our 2,186-year era—with the Persian invasion 
of Mesopotamia under Cyrus the Great (559-529) of the Achaemenid Empire (ca. 650- 
328). 


Properties of War 
The LORANOW project’s concept of war is defined as follows: 


DEFINITION | (War): War (a “war event”) is an occurrence of purposive, collective, 
lethal violence among two or more social groups pursuing conflicting political goals 
resulting in fatalities, with at least one belligerent group organized under the 
command of authoritative leadership.8 


Warfare defined in this way is a universal social phenomenon, making war events 
comparable across different types of belligerents—nomadic groups, city-states, alliances, 
or nation-states—in ancient and modern times (Ausenda 1992; Cioffi-Revilla 1991, 1992; 
Cioffi-Revilla and Mason 1991; Midlarsky 1988; Thompson 1988; Waltz 1989). 

War onset in Mesopotamia—as elsewhere (see Fig. 1)—is also uncertain and 
dynamic. “When will the next war occur?” is an important scientific question, but not 
one with a deterministically precise answer. War onset is inherently uncertain—caused 
by the indeterminacy of human decisions—and scientifically puzzling, not an exogenous 
empirical problem caused by measurement error. War’s uncertainty requires the use of 
probabilistic causality for explaining it, not Laplacean determinism, with different but 
distinct forms of randomnes (distributions)—just like deterministic models may be linear, 
quadratic, exponential, etc.? The Poisson distribution is one case (well-known and over- 


8 The LORANOW definition of war—applicable to ancient (e.g., Mesopotamia) and modern warfare— 
builds on earlier social scientific concepts of war. War is collectively coordinated, not haphazard; and war 
is political because it is about the life, fate and government of collectivities (Brams 1985; Riker and 
Ordershook 1973). War may have two or more belligerent sides (Richardson 1960). The occurrence of 
combat fatalities (as in the COW project), not merely civilian fatalities (as in Richardson’s deadly quarrels) 
is a core criterion of Definition 1. Some differences with respect to other war concepts include: (a) the 
term “war event” is probabilistic (i.e., a specified composition of sample points that are well-defined on a 
sample space); (b) war actors can be different social groups and not just nation-states; (c) a threshold of 
fatalities is always a convention (e.g., like wind velocity > 72 mph for calling a storm a “hurricane”), not a 
requirement for measuring war; and (d) one group must have military organization but other belligerents 
need not. The long-range cross-polity objectives of this project require this definition. 


9 Probabilistic causality—as opposed to Hempel’s older Laplacean determinism—is still a new 
epistemology in political science. The following standard references are useful: Bronowski (1978), Good 
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Figure 1. Uncertain behavior of war: Values (“realizations”) of time between 
consecutive onsets (T) for the modern interstate system, A.D. 1816-1980, based on onset 
tes from the Correlates of War Project (Small and Singer 1982). Compare this with 


Figure 4 below, war onset T for the Mesopotamian system, 2725-539 B.C. 
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used), but it is not the only one and applies only to relatively long, politically 
heterogeneous eras. Most epochs have a non-Poisson structure. 

War onset also occurs dynamically—not merely “correlationally’—because causal 
forces acting on belligerents explain onsets, similar to the macro-explanation of politics 
in the structural-realist paradigm (Waltz 1979). Our theory moves beyond merely 


“descriptive stochastic modeling” to explain the dynamic “processes at work” (Siverson 
and Starr 1990, 64).!° Symbollically: 


social forces — belligerent behavior — war behavior — probability distribution of behavior 


Accordingly, we model the probabilistic mechanism linking forces (cause) to the war 
behavior of belligerents (effects): for a given epoch, what is the probability of war onset, 
given ft years since the previous onset caused by the effect of n conflict forces F,. Fy, F3, 

.., F,, such as changes in polarity, military technology, or political conditions?!! 
Different war forces operate in different epochs that cause different war patterns to occur. 
Changes in the pattern of forces may also cause large-scale political changes in a system 
of belligerents—as in the cycle of consolidation and collapse of empires. 


Concepts and Principles 


War is a multidimensional process (Dessler 1991)—a set of dependent variables, time 
between onset T (“when”), extent E (“who”), location L (“where”), magnitude M (“how 


(1972, 1980), Reichenbach (1956), Salmon (1971,1980), Suppes (1980, 1984), and essays by Forge, 
Salmon, Glymour, and van Fraassen in McLauglin (1982). In a widely cited work, Almond and Genco 
(1977) argue the mistaken view that equates causal indeterminacy or probabilistic causality with haphazard 
behavior and the unknowable. The widespread misconception that scientific theories must be deterministic 
to be causal owes its status to Hempel’s (1965) and Nagel’s (1956) treatment of deterministic models as 
providing the only acceptable formalization of nomological theory; qua mechanistic dynamics systems of 
differential equations. Many scientific theories use probabilistic causality when fundamental (endogenous) 
uncertainty is involved, such as in particle physics (quantum mechanics), psychology (learning), biology 
(genetics), anthropology (cultural stability), and sociology (social mobility). 


10 We are grateful to an anonymous referee for suggesting this term for describing earlier studies by 
Houweling and Kuné (1984;1988), Houweling and Siccama (1985), and Mansfield (1988), following 
Richardson (1960). 


liThus, “wars vary in frequency, and in other ways as well. A central question for a structural 
[neorealist] theory is this: How do changes of the system affect the expected frequency of war?" (Waltz 
1989, 14). Interestingly, as we discuss below, the “expected frequency of war” (like its expected onset, 
expected magnitude, or expected duration) is a probabilistic quantity, called the “first moment” of a 
frequency distribution. Indeed, “the ‘how’ is directly and incontrovertibly related to the same process that 
explains when and why” (Doran 1989, 104). 
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lethal”), and duration D (“how long”)—that occurs on the observed historical timeline T. 
The probabilistic causality of war onset operates as follows: 


ASSUMPTION 1 (Probabilistic Causality of War Onset). War onset is governed by 
probabilistic causality, so that the set of values {t} of the war onset variable T has an 
associated set of probability values P(T = t). Formally, war onset (dependent 

variable T) is a “random variable.” 


As a war random variable, T is defined by probability functions:!2 


DEFINITION 2 (War onset). War onset T is defined by its cumulative density function 
(c.d.f.) or by its probability density function (p.d.f.): 


P(t) = P(T = , [1] 
0 


Pt) =P(t<T<r+ dt) = ayy, [2] 


The probability of war onset by time ¢ after the previous onset is given by the c.d.f. P(7), 
whereas the probability that the next onset will occur at (or “in the neighborhood of”) ¢ is 
given by the p.d.f. p(t). Either function defines war onset T. 

By convention, ®(f) and p(t) are operationalized (measured) by the histograms of 
cumulative and relative frequencies of values ¢, respectively. Figures 2 and 3 show the 
empirical histograms of relative frequencies for values of T in the Mesopotamian system 
and the contemporary interstate system, respectively. Although T is random, both 
systems have well-patterned distributions—as measured by the p.d.f. p(t)—-whereas the 
observed realizations (Figures 1 and 4) show only erratic behavior with seemingly 
untractable variation (uncertainty). The densities in Figures 2 and 3 are generally 
unimodal, right-skewed, and have exponential form (sometimes Poisson). 

By probabilistic causality, a given observed distribution—i.e., a given pattern of onset 
uncertainty as in Figures 2 and 3—is caused by war forces acting on belligerents. War 
force represents “the pull of the future and the push of the past” (Singer 1989, 8) and is 
defined as follows (Cioffi-Revilla 1985, 1991): 


12Note that T denotes time between onsets, or time to the next onset, measured in units like years, not 
the calendar time T measured as a date. 
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DEFINITION 3 (War Force): The force F(t) acting on belligerents to produce war 
onsets at time t is the probability that war will break out in the next instant, given that 
it has not broken out until then. Formally, F(t) is the ratio of the probability P(t < T 
< + dt) relative to the probability P(T > t): 


PU <TSt+d) 


= (3) 


F(y) specifies a force (for the event “T = ¢” to occur) because a tension, intensity, or 
propensity for onset is defined by the ratio of the two probabilities in equation 3: that the 
value of T be around f, versus the value of T being greater than 1.!3 F is therefore the 
conditional probability that war will break out in the next instant, given that it has not 
occurred until then: the force for war to occur. 

Elsewhere (Cioffi-Revilla 1985, 1991; Cioffi-Revilla and Mason 1991) we have 
shown that the causal link between war onset (dependent variable) and force (independent 
variable) is given by the following principle: 


THEOREM 1 (General Dynamic Principle). In any given epoch, the general causal 
relationship between war onset T and onset force F(t) is given by the equations 


- 


P(t) = F(t) exp | [F(u)du [4] 


P(t) = 1 exp | - fFwdu 
L 0 


13 Force in this theory is a well-defined concept, not a mythical agent. By contrast, force is ill-defined 
in traditional Neo-realism, Romanticism, Marxism and other “-isms” that rely on vague notions of force to 
explain war. There are significant advantages to this definition of war force. First, it captures the classical 
dynamic concept of tension, intensity, or propensity that is implicit in the traditional concept of force as a 
causal agent of change. Second, it is mathematically precise and analytically powerful. Third, it renders 
force measurable through the distribution of empirical data that is measured for a given war variable in an 
given epoch (what Glymour, 1980a, calls a “computation”). Fourth, it allows for a class of specific 
functions that must only satisfy mild conditions (F(y) > 0 and others). The main drawback is that at first 
glance it may be difficult to grasp exactly why the ratio on the right hand side of equation 3 models a 
quantity that is akin to force. To understand this, it is necessary to understand the notions of probability 
density and cumulative density (Chung 1979; Ross 1985), otherwise it will not be clear why equation 3 
defines a substantive political force. 
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Thus, knowing or modeling the force F acting on belligerents, one can derive, predict, 
and test all properties of war onset 7, such as expected value, variance, and other 
moments and properties. 

Following Richardson (1960), the first probabilistic models of war onset assumed that 
the causes of war are unitary—without components—as if a single universal force F 
could explain all patterns and properties of war onset. For example, in the Poisson 
model, 


F(t) =k, [6] 


where k > 0 is a single constant force (see Cioffi-Revilla, 1985a, for empirical estimates 
of k). The two-parameter Weibull model (Cioffi-Revilla 1985b; Horvath 1968; Petersen 
1991; Vuchinich and Teachman 1993; Weiss 1963) is the nonlinear stochastic model 
proposed as an improvement over the Poisson model: 


F(t) = [7] 


where k >Q and -© < q < +©° are parameters describing the qualitative form (a) and 
intensity (K) of force F acting on belligerents. 

A single cause of war—only one force to explain onset—lacks political substance. 
Regardless of their statistical merits, and without diminuishing their descriptive 
contribution, earlier single-force models overlook the historical evidence, the theoretical 
arguments, and the first-hand accounts of belligerents, all pointing toward the existence 
of multiple forces causing the onset of war—in antiquity and in recent times. 


A Tri-force Model of War Onset 


We distinguish between (1) background, slowly changing conditions in the environment 
of a system of belligerents (the context that constantly affects war and peace decisions); 
and (2) contingent historical conditions or changes that vary from place to place and from 
war to war. In turn, the latter consist of (a) risk factors that tend to stabilize relations 
among belligerents, and (b) factors that do the opposite and escalate war risk. We call 


these forces anarchy, stability, and escalation, respectively. This “tri-force” model of 


war onset is based on three universal political forces that affect belligerents irrespective 
of area of civilization. Each force has a clear substantive interpretation that is well- 
known to theorists and belligerents alike. 

The general form of the tri-force model is expressed as 
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F(t) = V(Fanarchy, F stability, Fescalation)» 


where is a function to be specified (modeled). 


Anarchy. The first force is the state-of-nature condition that pre-dates even the first 
Mesopotamian city-states (e.g., city-states like Jericho, Catal Hiiyiik, or Nubian and 
Paleo-Egyptian chiefdoms). Although political anarchy has shown different intensity in 
different epochs, this background condition did not originate with modern Hobbesian 
nation-states—nor will it vanish in the foreseeable future. Much like their modern 
descendants, Mesopotamian city-states decided and acted with sovereignty in an anarchic 
environment lacking in super-institutions capable of guaranteeing their basic security, 
survival, or identity. Besides anarchy, other constant factors of war intermittently include 
population pressure, ethno-religious enmities, and geopolitical vulnerabilities. These 
“substitutable” (Most and Starr 1989) or “canonical” (Cioffi-Revilla and Starr 1992) 
factors occur universally and are fairly constant in a given epoch (synchronic short-term), 
although not necessarily across epochs (diachronic long-term).!4 


Stability. The second force affecting beiligerents is as real as anarchy, but consists of 
peace-enhancing processes, “pacifying” factors (Richardson 1960), or conflict resolution 
mechanisms that contribute to resolving disputes short of war. Substitutable or canonical 
forms of stability include: (1) bi- or multilateral regimes facilitating or improving 
relations; (2) third-party conflict resolution mechanisms; (3) effective communication 
systems; (4) credible deterrence; or (5) plain fear of war. The Mesopotamian system was 
affected at least by forms 1, 4, and 5 in different epochs. 


Escalation. The third force is caused by developments adverse to peace—intentional 
or not, in any case events judged by the belligerents themselves to be destabilizing—or 
events that make war more probable. Escalation force also has substitutable forms, none 
of which has been found to be individually or consistently valid for explaining war onset 
across systems of belligerents or across epochs. These include: (1) adverse changes in 
power or capability distribution, (2) irrational fears generated by mythical beliefs (e.g.., 
fear of destructive natural events caused by the gods), (3) aggressive ethno-religious 
movements, (4) revenge, (5) increased weapons lethality, (6) territorial imperatives, or 
(7) fear of pre-emption. At least forms 1, 2, 3, and 6 occurred in Mesopotamia. 


14 & canonical variation is a variation on a common theme. In anthropology (Ferguson (1984), 
functionally equivalent structures of war are also substitutable or canonical. See also Cioffi-Revilla and 
Starr (1993). 
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To specifically model these forces, we assume that anarchy and escalation are 
interactive—mutually reinforcing or debilitating each other—while stability is 
independent of the other two. (Subsequent analysis will examine other specifications.) 
Mathematically, we specify this by the equation 


F(t) =at&+ of, [9] 


where a, €, and o are parameters (epoch-specific). The first term combines anarchy (the 
constant a) and escalation forces (increasing exponentially in time 7). The second term 
represents stability (decreasing with time). 

When applied to each epoch, the estimated parameters provide new empirical 
measures (indicators) of anarchy, escalation, and stability. Such values can also be used 
to classify the politico-historical evolution of the system as judged by these forces, 
perhaps suggesting a new periodization. 

Besides capturing substantive political forces and advancing our theory beyond the 
earlier generation of descriptive stochastic models, the tri-force model also encompasses 
the earlier Poisson and Weibull models without assuming that war force is unitary. For 
example, when neither stability nor escalation exists (i.e., o = € = 0, a > 0, a political 
fiction) the tri-force model reduces to the Poisson distribution (F = a, a single constant 
force). Various combinations of the stability and escalation components (values of the 
parameters o and €) capture the various forms of the Weibull distribution. 

Based on theoretical expectations the following four falsifiable hypotheses were 
tested on the eleven epochs of war and politics in the Mesopotamian system: 


HYPOTHESIS 1. War onset has measurable forces for the whole era and within each 


epoch (Hy: equation 9 does not fit individual epochs). 


HYPOTHESIS 2. Forces change as epochs change (Hg: a, o and € have the same 


value across epochs). 


HYPOTHESIS 3. Longer (more heterogeneous) epochs show approximately constant 
war force (as in a Poisson process), whereas shorter (more homogenous) epochs 
show variable forces (Hy: o and € gain in significance as the period becomes 


specific). 
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HYPOTHESIS 4. The forces of anarchy and escalation are statistically significant and 
increase as epochal political systems approach disintegration or re-organization 
(Ho: a, € remain insignificant). 


Our tests and results also touch upon other hypotheses, such as long-term systemic trends, 
the effect of structural polarity, and in-group vs. out-group warfare. 


METHOD 
Data Collection 


War onset data (values of the dependent variable 7) for the whole era (2725-539 B.C.) 
were obtained from the Mesopotamian War file of the project’s new database. The file 
contains 211 wars as per Definition 1, required over two years of coding work, and 
resulted in N = 210 observed values (measured “realizations”) of T. 

Data collection in the LORANOW Project has two original features (Cioffi-Revilla 
1991, 1992). First, we use a procedure consisting of three phases to identifying wars and 
record their characteristics, each phase involving greater accuracy and detail. Tertiary 
sources—i.e., general encyclopedic works or chronologies—are used first, producing a 
coarse listing of wars. Secondary sources—monographic works focusing on particular 
wars or periods—are used next, producing a more detailed and accurate record. (The 
number of wars often doubles or triples when going from tertiary to secondary sources.) 
Finally, primary sources—original documents, epigraphy, lithic or other field evidence— 
are used to complete the data collection. Although painstaking and highly labor- 
intensive, the results from this phased procedure ensure the highest possible completeness 
and reliability. 

Second, we use a new coding approach which we call integrated historical 
reconstruction, or IHR. Modern datasets cover shorter ranges than ours (e.g., the COW 
datasets, or others in Cioffi-Revilla 1990) and can rely on vast amounts of historical 
information (tertiary, secondary or primary), making it virtually impossible to miss any 
wars. The same is not true for antiquity because we are constructing the first reliable 
dataset on wars and political changes that took place thousands of years ago among 
belligerents that sometimes have no known name. By necessity, we rely on fragmentary 


information that is becoming increasingly complete and reliable with new discoveries 
(e.g., Noble Wilford 1993; Weiss et al. 1993). Our IHR method consists of multiple 
iterations between (a) the warfare process we wish to record and (b) other sociopolitical 


processes taking place in parallel, such that in the end the two processes must be 
sufficiently complete and show no gaps, inconsistencies, or changes unaccounted for—in 
short, when (a) and (b) are “integrated.” Starting with the three-phase procedure (tertiary 
— secondary — primary sources), we then use the resulting war dataset (at this stage 
called a “draft dataset”) to check if it accounts for all other sociopolitical processes 
known to have occured at that time—e.g., changes in governmental structure, alliances, 
economic changes, migrations, etc. We complete the war data collection only when our 
record of the warfare process is fully integrated with the other sociopolitical processes. 
Numerous sources (primary, secondary, and tertiary) were used, as listed in Appendix 
1. For instance, two primary sources for the earliest wars during the third millennium are 
the Gilgamesh Epic and the Sumerian King List. When stripped of their legendary 
aspects (Finkelstein 1979) they provide the main chronicle of the earliest Mesopotamian 
wars (Jacobsen 1939; Edzard 1980; Michalowski 1983). Another primary source, the 
Stela of Vultures, is a lithic monument depicting a battle scene between the armies of 
Umma and Lagash. This is arguably the first well-documented protracted inter-state war 
(“enduring rivalry”), between 2500 and 2350 B.c. (Sa-Moon 1989; Cooper 1983). 


Figure 4: War Onsets in the 
Ancient Mesopotamian System, 2725-539 B.C. 
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Figure 4 shows the 210 recorded values of time between onsets (observed realizations 
of the variable 7) for the whole era. This figure is the first of its kind—as far as we 
know—and can be compared with figure 1 (war onset in the moder era). 


Estimation Procedure 


Equation 9 is nonlinear in ¢, so the tri-force model was estimated using maximum 
likelihood (Marquardt-Levenberg procedure) for parameters a, o and €.!5 Since F can be 
expressed in terms p and ® (by eq. 3), force was measured by constructing first the 
empirical functions p(t) and ®(t) directly from the observed realizations {t}. Using 
equation 3, empirical values of density and cumulative density were then used to compute 
the values of force. The specific steps involve the following “bootstrapping” procedure 
(Glymour 1980) for each epoch: (1) construct the empirical c.d.f. from observed values 
of 7; (2) compute the empirical p.d.f. by measuring slope values between consecutive 
values of the empirical c.d.f. from step 1; (3) compute values of the empirical F(#) using 
equation 3; and (4) fit equation 9 to the values of F(z) obtained in step 3. There are 
several ways of constructing a p.d.f. from observed data. The method we used (Kaplan- 
Meier) is based on the simplest mathematical procedure that assigns values of p(t) to the 
midpoint in Ay. 

The MLEs of the parameters a, o, and € follow immediately from the estimation. The 


degree of fit was judged by x2-tests and norm values for the whole model. 


Historical Analyses 


Three types of historical analyses were conducted to test our hypotheses. First, a 
synchronic analysis examined the whole era (2725-539) as if the qualitative behavior of 
the three forces had not changed from the start of the Early Dynastic epoch to the end of 
the Neo-Babylonian Empire. We expected escalation (increasing) and stability 
(decreasing) forces to produce a net stationary result over the whole era—similar to a 
Poisson process—if any pattern emerged at all (Hypothesis 3). 

Second, diachronic (epochal) analyses were conducted to test changes in war forces 
and onset patterns across the 11 epochs (Hypotheses 1 and 2). The type of change probed 
by diachronic analysis is structural—i.e., changes in the qualitative behavior of war 


forces, or changes in the form of the empirical F(t) function. 


13 All quantitative analysis was done using the Sigma Plot™ software by Yandel Scientific Inc., 
running on a Macintosh II workstation. 
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Thirdly, diachronic analysis examined shorter periods within each epoch (sub- 
epochs), to test for the increased severity of war force prior to systemic change 
(Hypothesis 4). Epochs of large-scale political change—when regime or hegemonic 
changes occurred—should be preceded by a significant rise in escalation and a decrease 
in stability. This is because escalation forces normally do not destroy a system, except 
when their intensity grows beyond that which existing political institutions, customs, or 
other stabilizing processes can manage without being overrun. If the theory is correct, 
dynastic transitions and major wars that change a political system are preceded by strong 
escalation force and weakened stability. 

Sub-epoch were not arbitrarily chosen, but rather, half-epochs of each epoch was used 
to measure changes in estimated parameter values as critical tests of our hypothesis. For 
instance, two half-epochs of an epoch establish net change, or “early” versus “late” 
patterns for hypotheses 2, 3, and 4. Overall, we should observe specific patterns of 
interaction between war and politics: e.g., periods of great anarchy and instability should 
have higher (and statistically significant) values for a and € than for o. Also: (1) a 
should decrease with decreased anarchy; (2) o should increase with increased stability; 
and (3) € should increase with increased escalation.!© 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Table 1 reports our results for the the whole era (synchronic analysis) and for epochs 
(diachronic). Table 2 reports results for the sub-epochs. Each row corresponds to a set of 
estimation results, totalling 19 estimations (1 synchronic and 18 diachronic). The number 
of cases (N) refers to the number of observed realizations (war onset values of 7) for each 
epoch. A few periods had too few cases to be tested, as noted in each table. 

All the estimations reported in Tables 1 and 2 converged and tolerance was satisfied. 
All x2 values were significantly lower than the rejection value at the .05 level, and norm 
values (column 3, both tables) were consitently low ( < 1.0) for all estimations. Therefore 
the tri-force model as a whole (i.e., eq. 9) fits the whole era and each epoch and sub- 
epoch that was estimated. 


16 This politico-warfare interaction was first confirmed for the modern European great power system 
(Cioffi-Revilla 1985) using data from Levy (1983), and was later confirmed for ancient China (Cioffi- 
Revilla and Mason 1993). 


Table 1: Empirical Estimates of the Tri-force Model 
for the Onset of War in Epochs of the Mesopotamian System 


Parameter estimates** 


Period 


Whole Era 
2725-539 B.C. 


Early Dynastic 
2750-2310 B.C. 


Akkadian Empire 
2310-2160 B.C. 


Gutian* 
2160-2110 B.c. 


III Ur Empire* 
2110-2000 B.C. 


Isin and Larsa 
2000-1895 B.C. 


Babylonian Empire 
1895-1595 B.C. 


Kassite Empire 
1595-1170 B.C. 


II Isin 
1170-1026 B.c. 


2nd Sealand Dynasty* 
1026-1006 B.C. 


Asyrian Empire 
1006-612 B.C. 


Neo-Babylonian Empire 
612-539 B.C. 


Note: Standard errors of each estimate are in parenthesis. 

* The epoch has to few cases to be tested. 

** Values in highlighted cells have low standandard errors (strictly less than the value of the estimated 
parameter) and are acceptable. Arrows indicate whether the value increased (1), decreased (1) or remained 


approximately the same (*) from the previous epoch. 


| N Norm a € o 
210 90 00 3.92 12 
(.00) (.53) (.07) 
24 56 00 1.84 10 
(.00) (.34) (.10) 
j 14 48 .00 4.43 12 
(.00) (.70) (.08) ‘ 
| 
P| 9 06 01 1.68 45 
(.00) (.05) (.04) 
P| 25 43 01 1.03 | 46 = 
(.01) (.25) (.18) 
24 51 00 1.95 08 
(.00) (.25) (.07) 
15 29 002 2.08 1 30 
(.00) (.02) (.13) 
63 .80 .00 1.59 83 
(.00) (.35) (.28) 
9 79 00 4.37 88 
(.00) (2.65) (.88) 
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Table 2: Empirical Estimates of the Tri-Force Model 
for the Onset of War in Sub-epochs of the Mesopotamian System 


Parameter estimates* 


Period 
Early Dynastic 
Part I: 2725-2520 B.C. 


Part II: 2520-2310 B.c. 


dian ire 
Part I: 2310-2272 B.C. 


Isin and Larsa 
Part II: 1847-1895 B.c. 


Babylonian Empire 
Part I: 1895-1745 B.C. 


Part II: 1745-1595 B.c. 


Kassite Empire 
Part II: 1385-1174 B.c. 


Isin 
Part II: 1098-1026 B.C. 


Assyrian Empire 
Part I: 1006-810 B.C. 


Part II: 810-612 B.C. 


Note: Standard errors for each estimate are in parenthesis. The following sub-epochs had too few cases to 
be tested and are omitted from the table: Akkadian Empire, part I; [sin and Larsa, part II, Second Sealand, 
and Neo-Babylonian Empire. 

* Values in highlighted cells have low standandard errors (strictly less than the value of the estimated 
parameter) and are acceptable. Arrows indicate whether the value increased (1), decreased (1) or remained 


approximately the same (*) from the previous epoch. Latter sub-epochs (Part II) are double-outlined. 


N Norm Qa 0 
9 53 00 3.24 66 
(.00) (.81) 
es 14 64 00 3.05 | 08 
(.00) (.67) (.14) 
(.08) (.76) (.25) 
6 13 2.53 88 
(.00) 44 (.19) 
(.001) (.15) (.11) 
07 02 tT 1.91 = 40 | 
(.01) (.07) (.11) 
(.00) (.46) (.09) ; 
(.01) (.04) .06 
(.03) (.17) (.06) 
40 87 04 1.06 t 16 
(.03) (.24) (.15) 


Whole Era Results 


For the whole era—the most heterogenous set of realizations—the salient forces were 
escalation and stability (E = 3.92+0.53 and & = 0.1240.07 war/years), not anarchy ( & = 
0). This also explains (confirms) why the Poisson model has been successful in the past: 
a constant anarchy force is a statistical illusion (& > 0), the result of increasing 


(escalation) and decreasing (stability) forces that produce an apparent constant result. 


Epochal Results 


The tri-force model fitted all epochs better than the whole era (all epochal norm values 
were < 0.90 [whole epoch]). This confirmed Hypothesis 1: War onset has measurable 
forces for the whole era and within each epoch. 

Individual forces of anarchy, escalation and stability were present in different 
combinations in each era, confirming Hypothesis 2: Forces change as epochs change. 
Anarchy was present only during the Isin and Larsa and the Isin II epochs, the two epochs 
immediately before and after the Babylonian and Kassitean Empires. Escalation force 
was present during every epoch (1.03 < & < 4.43) and stability occurred in all but two 
epochs (0.08 < & < 0.83) and those had borderline estimates ( 6 = 0.10+.10 and 6 = 
0.88+.88 war/years). By far the epochs with strongest escalation were the Akkadian 
Empire and the Neo-Babylonian Empire, the two Mesopotamian systems which 
succumbed to mighty foreign invasions (by Gutians and Persians, respectively). The 
Babylonian Empire showed the lowest escaltion force and the third strongest stability, 
confirming the intuitive historical record for this epoch. The Neo-Babylonian Empire 
showed the highest combination of stability and escalation forces, perhaps explaining 
why it collapsed when it was attacked by the Persians. 

Two of the three shortest epochs (Isin and Larsa and II Isin) showed all three forces 
active, supporting an ammended version of Hypothesis 3: Shorther epochs show variable 
forces, whereas longer epochs show fewer forces. The other shortest epoch (Neo- 
Babylonian Empire) succumbed to the Persian invasion, so perhaps it too would have 
shown all three forces had it lasted longer. 


Sub-Epochal Results 


Sub-epochal results (Table 2) also generally supported Hypotheses 1, 2, and 3. 
Anywhere between one and all three forces were present, numerous changes in forces 
occured, and short (more homogeneous) sub-epochs showed all three forces as active. 


f 


Results were mixed for Hypothesis 4. The only period when all three forces were 
detectable for early and late sub-epochs was the Babylonian Empire, where anarchy 
increased, escalation decreased, and so did stability. The evidence is therefore 
inconclusive. We expected war force to change gradually during the same political order 
and abruptly from one order to the next. Table 1 shows that the escalation force was 
significant preceding the epochal changes from the Isin and Larsa Epoch to the 
Babylonian Empire, the Babylonian to the Kassite Empire, the II Isin Epoch to the 
Second Sealand Dynasty, and finally the Assyrian Empire to the Neo-Babylonian Empire. 
According to hypothesis 4, we expected anarchy and escalation to be significant and 
rising preceding the two hegemonic wars between the Hittites and the Babylonians in 
1595 and between the Elamites and the Assyrians in 612. As only escalation was 
significant and anarchy was not, we cannot claim hypothesis four to have been fully 
corroborated. A revised hypothesis 4 should place greater emphasis on the rise of 
escalation force—as a force for change—and a decrease in stability, with perhaps less 
emphasis on the role of increased anarchy. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This study uncovered new findings and corroborated others with broader implications for 
theory building, measurement, and a better dynamic understanding of war. The following 
points summarize our main conclusions. 


1. Long-Range Analysis of War. This study and others like it (e.g., Cioffi-Revilla 
1985; Cioffi-Revilla and Mason 1991) confirmed that the long-range analysis of war and 
politics has become empirically feasible and theoretically insightful. This is particularly 
true for the origins of war—in Mesopotamia, China, and Mesoamerica. We are also 
building on earlier cross-societal and long-range analyses by Naroll et al. (1974) and 
Sorokin (1937), and more recently by Midlarsky (1988), Thompson (1988), and Eckhardt 
(1990; 1992). Long-range analysis opens up new scientific opportunities that have only 
recently begun to be explored. 


2. A Tri-Force Theory of War. The concept of force as a cause of observed war 
behavior has been rigorously formalized and used to dynamically explain (i.e., causally 
account for) patterns of war across systems of belligerents and historical epochs. Unlike 
earlier theories of war based on ill-defined notions of “force,” the force concept used in 


our theory (Definition 3) can rigorously measure forces of war and be used to derive 
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other implications. Anarchy, escalation, and stability are three forces that account for war 
onset and political change. By extension, force patterns—the observed triplet (a, €, o)— 
can be compared across time and space to better understand the nature of war and its 
relationship to politics and change. In this way a complete (and theoretically-founded) 
evolutionary map of war forces—as we have done in this study for the limited case of war 
in Mesopotamia—may someday become available. 


3. Successive War Models. The LORANOW theory has been developed and tested 
using a progression of force models, from simple to more complex, all within a set of 
unified principles (Lakatos 1973). Previous models (Table 3) have examined single 
forces (including the Poisson case) and simpler assumptions than the tri-force model 
examined in this study. Data do not yet exist for testing and analyzing exogenous models 
for antiquity, except perhaps for testing polarity and a few other exogenous variables. 
Previous tests have shown that while single-force models (e.g., Poisson or Weibull) yield 
a reasonable approximation for long historical eras, variable force models are more 
realistic and often fit and test better over specific epochs. As required in “progressive 
problemshifts,” the tri-force model contains all the properties of the simpler models (I, II 
and III) plus new qualitative and quantitative properties. 


Table 3: Succession of Dynamic War Models in Progressive 
Problemshifts of the Theoretical Research Program 


Theoretical Model Force Equation Empirical Estimation 
Endogenous Models 
(pure random variable models) 
I: Constant Force F(y)=k Empirical estimation is based on 
standard methods for duration data 
II: Linear Force F(y) =a + by (e.g., Bartholomew 1973; Elandt- 
Johnson and Johnson 1980; Gross 
£ and Clark 1975; Meyer 1970), 
+ y generalized for other political 
IV: Tri-force P dimensions such as intensity or 
F(y) = ay +o/ly extent (King 1989a). 
Exogenous Models* 
(event history analysis models) 


In F=a+Y6,x, 


Ill: Nonlinear Force 


Empirical estimation is based on 
methods of event history analysis 
af (Allison 1984; Blossfeld et al. 
1989; Coleman 1981, ch. 5; Tuman 

and Hannan 1984). See King 

(1989b), Berry and Berry (1990) 
VI: ractive forces m and Bienen and van de Walle 

InF = a+II (1989) for political science 

applications. 


V: Linear additive forces 


VI: Nonlinear additive forces 


{ 


* The independent variables x; (causal forces) in exogenous force models represent contextual or attribute 
factors. 


4 . Future Models of War. Future problemshifts in the project will consider 
exogenous force models (e.g., models V, VI and VII in Table 3) to understand the 
conditional effect of contextual or attributable forces. For instance, a traditional 
hypothesis is that “the recurrence of war is explained by the structure of the international 
system” (Waltz 1979), although arguments are divided in terms of the exact causal effect 
of structure on war. War frequency is proportional to the magnitude of systemic polarity 


(Midlarsky 1974), and perhaps inversely proportional to trade or other transactions 
(Polacek 1980). These and other static hypothesis on the effect of exogenous 
independent variables on the magnitude of force (log F) may be formalized into the 
dynamic form (Model VI, Table 3): 


log F=a + B; log P+ B,/8, 


where P is polarity,and © is the volume of transactions. A similar approach may be used 
for modeling and testing the forces of war intensity, extent, or duration. 
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Appendix 1 


Sources Used for Coding War and Politics 
in Ancient Mesopotamia, 2750-539 B.c. 


Adams, Robert McC. 1965. Land Behind Baghdad. A History of Settlement on the 
Diyala Plains . Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Seminal work on the earliest 
settlements around the city-state Uruk. 


Adams, Robert McC. and Hans J. Nissen. 1972. The Uruk Countryside. The Natural 
Setting of Urban Societies. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Classical work on 
the urban settlements in central Mesopotamia. 


Algaze, Guillermo. 1993. The Uruk World System. The Dynamics of Expansion of 
Early Mesopotamian Civilization. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. The latest 
authoritative work on the earliest settlements in the Uruk Period (3000-2750 B.C.). 


Bottéro, Jean. 1992. Mesopotamia. Writing, Reasoning, and the Gods. Translated by 
Zainab Bahrani and Marc Van De Mieroop. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
Latest work on Sumerian writing and mythology. 


Brinkman, John A. 1968. A Political History of Post-Kassite Babylon, 1158-722 B.C. 
Rome, Italy: Pontifical Biblical Institute. Seminal work on the Middle Assyrian 
Empire and the period of the Second Sealand Dynasty. 


Brinkman, John A. 1984. Prelude to Empire: Babylonian Society and Politics, 747-626 
B.C. Philadelphia: Occasional Publications of the Babylonian Fund, no 7. Detailed 
historical work on the Late Assyrian Empire. 


Crawford, Harriet. 1991. Sumer and the Sumerians. Cambridge, MA: Cambridge 
University Press. Latest comprehensive work on Sumerian politics, economics and 
culture from 3000-2000 B.C. 


Diakonoff, I. M. 1982. “The Structure of Near Eastern Society,” Oikumene 3:7-100. 
Russian work on the Early Dynastic Period. 


Diakonoff, I.M. 1991. Early Antiquity. Translated by Alexander Kirjanov. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. Latest Russian work on Near Eastern history from 3000- 
500 B.C. 


Garlan, Ivon. 1972. La Guerre dans L'Antiquité. Paris: Fernand Nathan. Authoritative 
French work on the politics of ancient warfare. 


Harmand, Jacques. 1971. La guerre antique, de Sumer d Rome. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France. French work on the politics of ancient warfare. 


Humble, Richard. 1980. Warfare in the Ancient World. London, UK: Cassell. 
Comprehensive work on ancient warfare. 


Jacobsen, Thorkild. 1939. The Sumerian King List. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. Classical authoritative work on the Sumerian King List. 


Jacobsen, Thorkild. 1970. Towards an Image of Tammuz and Other Essays on 
Mesopotamian History and Culture. Ed. by William L. Moran. Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press. Collection of the papers by Thorkild Jacobsen. 


Kramer, Samuel N. 1940. Lamentation over the Destruction of Ur. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. Primary source on the destruction of the city-state Ur. 


Kramer, Samuel N. 1944. “The Death of Gilgamesh,” Bulletin of the American School of 
Oriental Research 94: 2-12. Primary source on the Gilgamesh Epic. 


Laffont, Robert. 1966. The Ancient Art of Warfare: Antiquity, Middle Ages, 
Renaissance, 1300 B.C.-1650 A.D. Greenwich, CN: New York Graphic Society. 
Comprehensive work on ancient warfare. 


Maisels, Charles K. 1990. The Emergence of Civilization. From Hunting and Gathering 
to Agriculture, Cities, and the State in the Near East. London: Routhlegde. Latest 
work on the evolution of the Mesopotamian state. 


Nissen, Hans J. 1988. The Early History of the Ancient Near East, 9000-2000 B.C. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Work on the evolution of civilization in 
Mesopotamia. 


Olmstead, A. T. 1951. History of Assyria. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
Comprehensive work on the Assyrian state from ca. 1800 B.C. to 612 B.C. 


Postgate, J. N. 1992. Early Mesopotamia. Society and Economy at the Dawn of History. 
New York: Roughlegde. Latest work on the evolution of Mesopotamian civilization. 


Roux, Georges. 1981. Ancient Irag. London: George Allen & Unwin. Work on the 
history and warfare in ancient Mesopotamia. 


Yadin, Yigail. 1963. The Art of Warfare in Biblical Lands. In Light of Archaeological 
Study. New York, Toronto, London: McGraw-Hill Book Company. Vol 1. 
Classical work on the archaeology of warfare. 
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I am always surprised to read from time to time that 

local parties are in deep trouble, almost a vanishing 

breed. My call list belies that image because local 

party officials are certainly calling me, letting me 

know what is going on, and how I can help then. 

Lynn Cutler, DNC Vice Chair’ 

Students of U.S. parties have long noted the lack of 
hierarchical relationships between units of the party. Although 
we may think of the party organization as a grand structure, with 
Democratic and Republican units cooperating within parties, the 
reality is that there are a multitude of independent 
organizational units within each of the two parties. The 
decentralized structure of U.S. parties differentiates them from 
the more national party organizations in other democratic 
countries. As E.E. Schattschneider noted, "Decentralization of 
power is by all odds the most important single characteristic of 
the American major party; more than anything else this trait 
distinguishes it from all others. Indeed, once this truth is 
understood, nearly everything else about American parties is 
greatly illuminated" (1942, 129). 

The roots of the decentralized system are numerous. They 
can be traced to the Constitution’s fragmented system of 
government, with separation of powers leading to candidate- 
centered elections and federalism forcing parties to operate at 
different levels of government. Parties organize to contest 


elections; it is no surprise that they form around differing 


levels of elective offices, supporting candidates with similar 


'In Margolis and Green (1993, 52). 
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goals (winning) but following diverse strategies. 
Samuel Eldersveld (1964) captured the fragmented control of 


the party with the term stratarchy. Rather than a hierarchical 


chain of command, the party organization is composed of many 


autonomous layers of organization. “Although authority to speak 
for the organization may remain in the hands of the top elite 
nucleus, there is great autonomy in operations at the lower 
‘strata’ or echelons of the hierarchy, and that control from the 
top is minimal and formal" (1964, 99-100). In his study of 
Detroit area party organizations, Eldersveld found little 
evidence of control over precinct leaders by higher levels of the 
party. In fact, a third of the lower level activists had no 
contact at all with their alleged superiors (p. 115). 

Not all scholars agree with Eldersveld’s characterization of 
the party system. Huckshorn and his colleagues (1986) found 
substantial integration between national and state party 
organizations. In contrast to stratarchy, "integration implies 
interdependence in the sense that neither level of party is 
necessarily subordinate to the other" (Huckshorn et al. 1986, 
978). Likewise, Wekkin (1985) notes that the traditional 
confederation model of state and national party interaction has 
evolved into a more federal relationship. 

Integration at the local level has not been ignored, either. 
State and local parties cooperate in a variety of activities 
(Cotter et al. 1984). For example, the frequency of joint 


registration drives and get-out-the-vote efforts increased 
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dramatically in the early 1980s (Gibson, Frendreis and Vertz 
1989). The level of integration among Illinois Republicans was 
so great that Schwartz (1990) described it as a "robust" network. 

The apparent increase in integration should not be 
surprising to students of parties. Its cause might be attributed 
in part to the increased ideological cohesion of the two parties 
and their candidates (Miller and Jennings 1986; Rohde 1991). 
Schlesinger (1985) sees changes in the political system as the 
cause. As partisan allegiance in the electorate declines, 
candidates are drawn together to reduce the collective costs of 
their campaigns. Schlesinger conceptualizes party organizations 
differently than most, with the emphasis on the effort to capture 
a single office (the nucleus).’ He hypothesizes increased 
cooperation and coordination between nuclei of the same party in 
competitive electoral districts. As competition increases, so 
should integration. 

Trish (1992) tests Schlesinger’s thesis using data from 
county parties and the 1988 presidential and senatorial campaigns 
in Indiana and Ohio. Her measure of integration is based on the 
amount of contact and cooperation between the various party and 
campaign units. Integration is found to vary across parties, 
states, and offices, even when population is controlled. 

In this paper, we seek to further explore the concept of 
party integration. Specifically, we ask to what degree party 


officials at the grassroots level communicate with other party 


*The original discussion is found in Schlesinger 1965. 
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officials and public officeholders. Contact is only one aspect 
of the complex process of integration, but it is a necessary 
aspect. Two units of the party cannot be successfully integrated 


unless they have some contact with one another. 


Party Activists in the South 
In 1991, mail surveys were sent to precinct and county level 


activists in the Republican and Democratic parties in 11 southern 


states.’ The surveys were part of the Southern Grassroots Party 


Activists Project, directed by Charles Hadley and Lewis Bowman.* 
Responses were obtained from 10,458 party activists, of which 88 
percent were precinct leaders and the rest county chairs. 

The survey instrument was designed to address a variety of 
research questions. For our purposes, a battery of questions 
concerning contact with other levels of the party was most 
useful: 


"Now we would like to ask you about your communication in 
the party organization. How often do you communicate with: 


other party committee members; 
county party chair; 
state party chair; 


3The states include Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Virginia. Initial reports from the study can be found 
in Hadley and Bowman (1993). 


‘The project was a collaborative effort funded by the National 
Science Foundation under Grant SES-9009846 and administered through 
the University of New Orleans. The government has certain rights 
to this data. Any opinions, research findings, conclusions, or 
recommendations reported from this project are the those of the 
named authors and do not necessarily reflect the views of the 
National Science Foundation or the grant directors. 
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state party committee members; 

national committee members; 

local government officials; 

state government officials; 

national government officials? 

Response codes of "very often," "often," "seldom," and "never" 
were provided. 

The South is a region of particular interest in the study of 
party integration. Democratic domination of one-party politics 
has left its party organizations with a tradition of weakness 
(Key 1949; Mayhew 1986). As Republicans gained an electoral 
foothold in the region following the 1964 election, they sought 
to establish an organizational presence as well. Starting at the 
state level, resources were brought to bear to create a party 
infrastructure to benefit candidates at all levels (Cotter et al. 
1984, 50-51). The resulting competition forced Democrats to 
improve their organizations. Local parties have taken longer to 
develop, but even that seems to be changing (Smith 1989). 


Given the efforts of both parties (but especially the 


Republicans) to establish local party organizations, it seems 


logical that those organizations would be more integrated into a 


network of party units. Old barriers to communication would not 
be present with newly formed organizations. Likewise, new 
activists might be more receptive to assistance from the state 
and national levels of the party. Conversely, the personal 
networks of these activists might not be as fully developed as 
those of their more experienced counterparts. 


In this paper, we will examine the levels of communication 
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between local party activists and other actors in the party. Are 


contact levels related to personal characteristics of individual 
activists? Are levels of integration tied to attitudes about the 


national and state party organizations? 


Levels of Party Contacting 

As officeholders in the formal party organization, county 
chairs and precinct committee members perform a variety of tasks 
on behalf of the party. Their activities are not carried out in 
isolation, however. In order to coordinate their efforts, it is 
necessary for party leaders to communicate with one another. 

Table 1 displays the percentages of county chairs and 
precinct activists who say they communicate "often" or "very 
often" with other strata of the party (including elected 
officials). Two patterns stand out. First, county chairs are 
better integrated in their parties than precinct-level officials. 
County chairs were more likely to be in contact with every level 
of party. Second, local party officials have stronger 
communication links with other local officials. The further one 
moves from the grassroots level, the less likely it is that 
grassroots activists will have regular contact with other 
leaders. 

<Table 1 about here> 

The differences across parties are less dramatic than the 

hierarchical and county/precinct patterns. Democratic chairs are 


slightly more likely to be in touch with the state chair or other 


7 
county chairs and committee members. Republican chairs have more 
contact with state and national committee members. Republican 
precinct members are slightly more likely to communicate with 
other party officials than their Democratic counterparts. As 
noted, however, the differences across parties are very small. 

Partisan differences are greater when dealing with state and 
local government officials. In a region where the Democratic 
party still dominates at the subnational level, Republican party 
leaders may simply have no party colleagues in local government 
to contact. At the national government level, where Republican 
candidates have been more successful, there is no difference 
between the parties in terms of communication. 

To facilitate analysis, an index was constructed from the 
eight communication items in the survey.° This index was broken 
down into thirds representing high, medium, and low levels of 
integration. Thirty percent of the Democratic chairs were ranked 
as highly integrated, as were 25 percent of the Republican 
chairs. Only 4 percent of the Democratic chairs and 7 percent of 
the Republican chairs were scored as low. Among precinct members 
of both parties, less than one in ten were in the high 


integration range, while a third scored in the low integration category. 


‘Principal components analysis revealed two components which 
were highly correlated. One component was consistent with local 
party and state and local government contact, while the other was 
primarily state and national party and national government. The 
eigenvalues were 3.9 and 1.1, with the first component alone 
explaining 49 percent of the total variance in the eight items. A 
solution which specified one component produced loadings which 
ranged from .57 to .74 across the eight items. 


In the remainder of the paper, the three-fold integration 


index is used to compare county chairs and precinct committee 


members on a variety of characteristics. 


Socio-Demographic Characteristics and Political Integration 

Just who in the party organization is highly integrated? 
Are there any cleavages dividing those who are well integrated 
from those who are not? Table 2 shows the level of integration 
for various groups within the two political parties. Despite the 
fact that women have not constituted a high proportion of the 
positions in government, they seem to be reasonably well 
integrated in the party structures. If fact, a higher proportion 
of women are highly integrated than are men. For Democratic 
chairs and members there does not appear to be much difference 
between men and women. Among Republican chairs, however, women 
are much more likely to be highly integrated, with roughly a 3:2 
advantage. Among Republican members, the advantage women have is 
much more modest. 

<Table 2 about here> 

With regard to race, we again see that the group that has 
been considered the outsider in Southern politics is more likely 
to show evidence of high integration, although the differences 
between blacks and whites are not terribly dramatic. For the 
most part, Democratic chairs and Republican chairs are alike and 
Democratic and Republican members are alike. We should, however, 


note that black Republican chairs are almost twice as likely to 
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evidence a pattern of high communication. But there are few 
black Republican chairs in our sample (N=5). 


Breaking the sample down by education gives us some 


surprising results. There are virtually no differences in 


integration among Republican chairs and precinct leaders of both 
parties. However, among Democratic chairs the pattern of the 
least educated having more contacts is clearly present, with the 
least educated having roughly a 5:3 advantage. Perhaps those 
with little education feel the need to seek the advice others in 
the party organization. Or alternatively, perhaps others in the 
organization feel that it is necessary to offer advice, welcome 
or not, on how to accomplish their goals. Yet another 
explanation is that highly educated individuals are part-time 
party activists, while those with little education are 
traditional party "hacks." 

Income does not seem to be a marker of whether people are 
highly integrated into the party structure. Among Democrats, 
those with over 50 thousand dollars in income per year are only 
Slightly more likely to be highly integrated than those with less 
than 50 thousand dollars in income per year. The story is a bit 
different for Republicans. Here there are some differences. 
Most notably, Republican chairs with over 50 thousand dollars in 
income per year are substantially more likely to have more 
contacts with other party officials than are their colleagues 
with less income. 


When we look at years in the county, we find that there is 
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little difference. Merely living in the county for an extended 


period does not seem to engender higher levels of political 


integration. Activity in state politics, however, is closely 


related to levels of political integration. And here we can note 
some interesting patterns. First, the longer one has been active 
in state politics, the more likely one is to be highly 
integrated. This pattern holds for chairs. Interestingly, both 
Republican and Democratic members experience a slight drop in the 
percentage who are highly integrated as we reach the group with 
the most years of activity. Those who are chairs continue to be 
more integrated as they have been more active in state politics. 
Perhaps those individuals who are not chairs have less incentive 
to remain in contact with other party officials as they become 
older, reasoning that they do not have remaining opportunities to 


move up the organizational ladder. 


Party Attitudes and Political Integration 

The top-down model of party building, in which higher levels 
of the party organization provide resources to lower levels, is 
not without its critics. Grassroots activists may be grateful 
for financial assistance from above, but they may be less excited 
about the strings which often accompany it. Too much "meddling" 
by the state or national party can undo the good will necessary 
for the effective coordination of party activities. 

We asked our respondents several questions relating to party 


building and control over party affairs (Table 3). In all four 


11 
groups, the more highly integrated were less likely to agree with 
the statements that the local party should be free of the state 
party and the state party should be free of the national party. 
Intuitively, this makes sense. Those who are in communication 
with other party officials likely see some benefit to their 
contacts. Those who choose to remain outside the communication 
loop may view the higher levels of the party organization as 
unwanted interlopers. 

<Table 3 about here> 

Where should the impetus for building the party be located? 
Here the differences across positions are greater than those 
across parties. Chairs of both parties with low integration 
scores are more likely than those who score high to state that 
the party should be built from the top down. Precinct committee 
members show a slight tendency in the opposite direction. We 
should note that the differences between the two groups are not 
substantial; strong majorities of both groups favor building the 
party from the grassroots level. This finding runs counter to 
the conventional wisdom that Republicans are more accepting of 
the top-down model (e.g., Freeman 1986). It also suggests that 
effective party building will utilize rewards and encouragement 
rather than punishment and dictates. 

We probed our respondents’ affective ties to their parties 
with questions about closeness to and identification with their 


state and national party organizations. Levels of integration do 


appear to make a considerable difference regarding how closely 


one feels toward one’s state and national party. For all four 
groups, the more highly integrated one is, the more likely one is 


to feel extremely close to the state and the national party. Not 


surprisingly, the level of integration is even more closely 


related to one’s feelings of closeness to the state party. Since 
most of one’s interactions are presumably within state, it is 
reasonable that one’s level of integration would more strongly 
influence one’s affinity for the state party organization. 

When we examine the strength of party identification, it is 
clear that most of the activists in our survey are strong 
partisans. Still, the highly integrated of both parties are more 
likely to identify strongly with own political party than are 
those who are not highly integrated. With regard to national 
party identification, integration is much more important for 
Democrats. Less than half the low integrated Democratic chairs 
strongly identify with their national party, compared to almost 
86 percent of the highly integrated. Republicans, regardless of 
integration, identify very strongly with their national party. 
The differences between Republicans and Democrats are smaller 
when it comes to the state parties. There are clear differences 
between the high and low integrated, with the more highly 
integrated identifying more strongly with the state party than do 


those who score low on this measure. 


Political Activity and Party Integration 


Striking patterns are present when we look at the actions of 
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these party activists divided by level of integration (Table 4). 
Among Democrats, the level of party integration is a reasonably 
good predictor of voting behavior. Highly integrated Democrats 
are very likely to vote for the Democratic presidential nominee. 
The less well-integrated are much less likely to vote for their 
party’s candidate. Over one-half of the less well-integrated 
chairs did not vote for Michael Dukakis in 1988. Over 85 percent 
of the highly integrated chairs stood by their party’s nominee. 
Over 90 percent of the well-integrated members and almost 70 
percent of the poorly integrated members supported Dukakis. For 
Republicans, there is no substantial difference across levels of 
integration; nearly all of the activists in each group supported 
George Bush in 1988. 
<Table 4 about here> 

Level of integration is positively related to whether our 
activists have held political office. The relationship is 
especially strong for Democratic chairs, given the opportunities 


for Democrats to have held political office throughout the 


region. Veteran public officials are likely to have a broader 


network of acquaintances throughout the party and in government. 
They also demonstrate a higher level of political activism than 
most other party officials. 

Integration is a good predictor of activity in all levels of 
elections. Those who are more integrated are much more likely to 
be very active in local, state, and national campaigns. Among 


Democratic chairs, however, integration is a better predictor of 


| 
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activity in state and local campaigns than it is for national 
campaigns. More than 80 percent of the highly integrated 
Democrats are very active at the state and local level, while 
less than 60 percent of these chairs and less than 70 percent of 
these members are very active in national elections. For 
Republicans, the level of integration performs similarly across 
levels of elections. Integrated Republicans are much more likely 
than there less well-integrated colleagues to participate in 
local, state, and national elections. 

We are also interested in the range of activities in which 
these activists take part. We constructed an index of twelve 


activities the activists were asked if they had undertaken in 


recent campaigns.® As one might expect, the chairs performed 


more of these tasks than did the membership. Consistent with 
Trish’s (1992) findings, the well-integrated clearly were more 
active than their less well-integrated fellow activists. Well- 
integrated Democratic chairs were more than five times as likely 
to have participated in ten or more of these activities than were 
their less well-integrated fellow chairs. Republican chairs that 
were well-integrated were just as likely as their Democratic 


counterparts to have participated in at least ten of these 


° These activities are (1) organized door-to-door canvassing, 
(2) organized campaign events (rallies, forums, etc.), (3) arranged 
fund raising activities, (4) sent mailings to voters, (5) 
distributed campaign literature, (6) organized telephone campaigns, 
(7) purchased billboard space, (8) distributed posters or lawn 
signs, (9) contributed money to campaigns, (10) conducted 
registration drives, (11) utilized public opinion polls, and (12) 
dealt with campaign media (press releases, radio/TV, etc.). 
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activities. Not one of the Republican chairs who scored low on 
the measure of political integration performed as many as ten 
campaign tasks. Among the precinct membership, the picture is 
much the same for both parties; the well-integrated were 
considerably more likely to participate actively in campaigns 


than their less well-integrated colleagues. 


Party Strength and Political Integration 

What are the views of party activists concerning the 
strength of their county party organizations? We asked our 
respondents a series of questions about the strength of their 
county organizations. Across the board, the more highly 
integrated activists are more likely to view their county party 
organizations as having become significantly stronger over the 
past five to ten years (Table 5). There are few differences 
between members and chairs. When we look at the global item 
concerning county party organizational strength, highly 
integrated members and chairs are likely to view their party 
organization as having become significantly stronger over the 
past five to ten years. 

<Table 5 about here> 

Almost as consistently, Republicans are more likely to view 

their county party organizations as having become significantly 


stronger over the past five to ten years. Among highly 


integrated chairs, three-quarters of the Republicans and slightly 


less than one-quarter of the Democrats believe their county party 


organization has become significantly stronger. In part, this 


may be due to the Republican party’s efforts to strengthen their 


grassroots organizations. As Gibson and his colleagues (1985) 


noted, Republican and Democratic parties in the South were near 
the bottom on measures of organizational strength a decade ago. 
Also, when we look at the use of computer technology, something 
that both parties lacked five to ten years before our survey, the 
Republicans are much more likely than the Democrats to believe 
their party has improved significantly. 

Our data do not permit us to unravel the causal linkage 
between integration and increasing organizational strength. To 
some extent, rapidly improving organizations may be more 
attractive partners to the leaders of other party organizations, 
thus causing higher levels of contact (or integration). 
Conversely, those grassroots leaders who are well integrated may 
be acquiring the skills and assistance necessary to improve the 
operation of their local organization. It seems likely that both 


patterns are present. 


Conclusions 
Our analysis leads us to several conclusions about the 
nature of party integration in the South. First, county chairs 
tend to be better integrated into the broader party than precinct 
committee members. While this may be an expected result, we have 
not seen empirical verification of the hierarchy in the 


literature. 
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Second, it appears thatintegration is essential to the 
creation and maintenance of strong local party organizations. 
Highly integrated chairs are more loyal to the party and are more 


active in its campaign efforts. They seem to represent 


organizations which are increasing in strength on a variety of 


dimensions. These activists and their organizations should serve 
as role models for others. Such a message can be disseminated 
only through frequent contact between party strata. 

Finally, we believe that integration is important from the 
perspective of the party itself. If local parties are to provide 
any linkage between local voters and their government, then 
communication between units of the party is essential. As U.S. 
parties adapt to a new role in the political system, they will be 
well-served to incorporate as many units of the organization into 
their activities as they can. Students of parties should pay 


greater attention to party integration. 
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Table 1. Party contacting by county chairs and precinct members 


Democrats Republicans 
Chairs Members Chairs Members 
Other party 87.4 64.9 87.0 
committee members 
County party chair 92. 89.8 
State party chair 


State party 
committee members 


National committee 
members 


Local government officials 
State government officials 


National government 
officials 


Minimum N 4614 487 4057 


Numbers are percentage of respondents who say they communicate "very often" or 
“often” with each set of political actors. 


f 
20 
92.4 70.4 77.6 60.2 
64.7 39.4 50.1 


Table 2. Party Integration by Demographic Characteristics 


Gender 
Women 
Men 


Race 
Blacks 
Whites 


Education 


Democrats 


Chairs 


32.0(97) 
29.4(343) 


37.5(24) 
30.1(382) 


Members 


8.9(1624) 


8.8(236) 


12.0(593) 


8.0(3399) 


Republicans 


Chairs 


32.8(119) 
22.2(78) 


40.0(5) 
24.6(452) 


Members 


9.6(1439) 
7.3(2453) 


12.8(78) 
8.2(3538) 


No College degree 50.0(118) 
College degree 28.4(257) 


8.8(2270) 
8.5(2083) 


24.3(177) 
25.3(297) 


8.8(1726) 
7.6(2171) 


Income 
less than $50K 
more than $50K 


29.4(204) 
29.6(230) 


8.0(2647) 
10.0(1587) 


18.0(211)  6.5(1955) 
30.4(253) 10.0(1804) 


Years in County 
i=i0 
11-20 
21-30 
31-40 
41-50 
51-60 
60+ 


36.8(19) 
40.7(59) 
38.3(47) 
17.5(80) 
21.3(80) 
35.3(51) 
35.6(73) 


7.9(303) 
8.6(545) 
9.5(483) 
7.4(646) 
8.9(753) 
10.7(533) 
8.0(752) 


22.1(68) 
28.4(81) 
28.8(66) 
22.9(83) 
25.9(58) 
16.7(36) 
21.4(42) 


7.4(565) 
5.7(776) 
9.5(557) 
8.6(513) 
8.9(414) 

10.4(278) 
9.2(303) 


Years Active in State Politics 
1-10 .0(74) 
11-20 +3(€136) 
21-30 
31-40 -0(77) 
41+ -7(46) 


4.5(1165) 

8.0(1345) 
11.2(930) 
13.3(513) 
11.6(345) 


17.9(134)  4.5(1416) 
25.5(145)  6.9(1110) 
31.1(119) 11.5(790) 
27.5(51)  12.9(318) 
28.6(21)  11.9(168) 


Numbers are the percentage of respondents who are highly integrated. The 
numbers in the parentheses are the number of people in that classification, 
i.e., Democratic Women chairs = 97. 
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Table 3. Party Attitudes and Political Integration 


Democrats Republicans 
Chairs Members Chairs Members 


Local Party Free of State Party 


State Party Free from National Party 


59.7 
67.2 


Build Party From the Top Down 
28. 
33. 


Feel Extremely Close to Own National Party 


3225 
9.3 


Feel Extremely Close to Own State Party 


2 66.1 
a 14.3 


6. 
1. 


Strongly Identify with Own National Party 


5. 87.5 
43. 58.1 


Strongly Identify with Own State Party 


High 98.5 97.1 
Low 72.3 69.3 


Minimum N 
High E22 368 ii? 304 
Low ES 1380 34 1219 


The numbers in the Table are the percentage of the respondents 
agreeing with the statement. 


22 
High 51.5 55.7 50.4 44.1 
Low 68.8 68.0 76.5 60.9 
High 48.4 po 48.7 42.6 
Low 68.8 60.8 
Low 24 
3 
High 26.9 55.9 | 
Low 18.8 19.6 
16.8 
Low 3 16.8 
| Low 85.3 79.0 
80.0 


Table 4. Political Activity and Party Integration 


Democrats Republicans 
Chairs Members Chairs Members 


Voted for Own Parties Candidate in the 1988 Presidential Election 


High 86.5 
Low 46.7 


High 
Low 


High 
Low 


Very Active in State Elections 


High 87.5 
Low 23.03 Bias 3 


Very Active in National Elections 


High 
Low 


Participated in 10-12 Activities 


Low 


Minimum N 
High 375 118 314 
Low 15 pas 34 L232 


The numbers in the Table are the percentage of respondents who 
participated in the activity. 


23 
69.5 94.3 97.2 

69.5 94.3 97.2 
Held Political Office 
3464 22.7 16:.'6 
6.7 16.2 9.7 
Very Active in Local Elections 
36.3 40.2 
83.4 
27.6 
5746 68.6 84.0 80.4 
19.4 34.3 3940 
Lao 
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5. Assessments of Party Strength and Political Integration 


Democrats Republicans 
Chairs Members Chairs Members 


Campaign Effectiveness 


22. 
5. 


Raise Funds 


19. 


9 
4.6 


Party Role in Recruiting Candidates 


15.7 46. 
2. 


Party Effort in Organizing Workers 


22 39.8 
4.5 5.7 


Party Use of Media 


Party Use of Opinion Polls 


16.9 21.4 
6.0 0.0 


Party Use of Computer Technology 


High .9 
Low 


Minimum N 
High 366 115 
Low £5 1318 34 


The numbers in the Table are the percentage of respondents rating 
their own party as significantly stronger. 


Tab Le 
High 21.4 | 54.2 44.8 
Low 6 20.0 
High 2269 | 40.5 
Low 0.0 20.0 18.4 
21.6 
Low L235 9 
12.2 
Low 
High 18.3 19.0 $759 26.2 
Low 6.3 6.6 8.6 12.9 
Low 6.7 9.3 
| 
Fe High 26.4 29.5 39.0 39.4 
Low 2.9 20.0 
Overall Organization 
31.4 3962 
1168 
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In recent years, the literature on economic policy choice in 
developing countries has become increasingly focused on monetary 
matters. Since at least the beginning of the Latin American debt 
crises in 1982, achieving domestic price stability has been seen as 
a pre-requisite for renewed borrowing as well as a necessary 
condition for halting capital flight - both of which figure 
prominently in most discussions about what might restore growth in 
the region. The now abundant literature comparing Latin America 
with East Asia invariably emphasizes the advantages of "getting 
prices right", a broad phrase that includes price and exchange rate 
stabilization, as well as the liberalization of trade. In 
addition, there is a general consensus that the establishment of 
stable and convertible currencies is a necessary condition for the 
successful implementation of market-oriented reforms in Eastern 
Europe. 


The growing emphasis on monetary policy has coincided with a 
period of increased emphasis on the institutional determinants of 
policy choice. As the institution formally responsible for the 
conduct on monetary policy, therefore, central banks have been 
receiving increased attention by those seeking to uncover the 
political determinants of economic policy. (Haggard and Maxfield, 
forthcoming; Goodman, 1991; Woolley, 1985) While a recent study 
finding that central bank independence is associated with lower 
average rates of inflation (Cukierman, Webb, & Neyapti, 1992) 
suggests that central bank structure has a systematic effect on 
policy outcomes, the varying degrees of independence found across 
cases has yet to be explained. An important step in this direction 
has been made by Maxfield (1992) who focuses on the key role played 
by private groups in the delegation of authority to the central 
bank, which is in turn a function of the "preferences and political 
weight of the financial and industrial sectors." (:10) 


THE POLITICS OF CENTRAL BANK INDEPENDENCE 


While the central bank has other important functions, its main 
macroeconomic task is to manage the country's money supply and the 
value of the currency’. Changes in the supply of money and the 
value of the currency have been linked to other macroeconomic 
phenomena such as inflation, unemployment and the trade balance, 
each of which have profound political implications. The link 
between monetary growth and inflation is quite direct, while the 
link to unemployment is less so: changes in the money supply effect 
growth rates, which in turn effect unemployment rates. Inflation 
is "politically charged" in that it has real distributional 
consequences - as inflation increases, for example, resources are 


‘Increasing attention is being given to the central bank's 
role in developing capital markets in developing countries, this 
runs parallel with the regulatory role it plays in industrial 
countries. 
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it (or the threat of it) is distributed unevenly across society: 
blue-collar workers are more likely to experience unemployment 
during a down-turn than white-collar workers or managers, they are 
therefore more likely to favor government intervention to spur 
growth, and/or create jobs.(Hibbs, 1977) 


Because monetary policy is not distributionally neutral, 
groups that are harmed or aided by particular policies may have 
incentives to make their policy preferences known to political 
leaders. Central bank independence is an attempt to insulate 
monetary policy from the political pressures it generates. If 
monetary policy is controlled by politicians that are responsive to 
pressure from particular constituencies, the argument goes, it may 
be used to shield groups from the costs of adjustments that may 
represent efficiency gains for society as a whole. Assuming that 
politicians have incentives to be in some way responsive to the 
demands of societal constituents, political pressures may lead to 
monetary policy decisions that are sub-optimal. This is true 
because the mix between inflation and unemployment that is most 
preferred by politically influential groups is not necessarily 
optimal for the long-run growth and stability of the economy’. In 
addition, the pulling and hauling of self-interested political 
actors may result in macroeconomic fluctuations which may impose 
net costs on all groups. If the choice of economic policy depends 
on volatile and unpredictable political conditions the level of 
risk and uncertainty accompanying expectations about future 
economic conditions can discourage savings, investment, and 
therefore, growth. The risk of such conditions pertaining, has led 
to a call to "depoliticize" monetary policy, by vesting authority 
over such policy in a central bank that does not answer directly to 
politicians and that is capable of choosing and implementing the 
socially optimal monetary policy. 


If the above argument is correct, then there are real welfare 
gains to be had by granting independence to such a central bank. 
This may lead one to wonder why independent central banks are 
presently the exception rather than the rule? At least part of the 
answer to this question involves the recognition that this question 
is generated only if we accept the problematic assumption that 
politicians are primarily motivated by concern for social welfare. 
A much more reasonable assumption is that politicians must make 
trade-offs between what is good for society, and what is good for 
their personal well-being. If a well-meaning public servant 
refuses to take a politically expedient but socially abhorrent 
action at time t he or she may not be in a position to pursue the 
"pbublic good" effectively at time t,, If "political survival" 
(Ames, 1987) requires that politicians ‘be marginally responsive to 


*This paper assumes actors perceive an exploitable "Phillips- 
Curve", that is, that there are trade-offs to be made between 
inflation and unemployment. 
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their constituents, and if their constituents are likely to ask 
them to manipulate monetary instruments in a way that favors then, 
the question becomes: Why would politicians deliberately reduce 
their control over monetary authority by increasing central bank 
autonomy? 


If we accept a view of political behavior that assumes 
politicians have incentives to provide socially efficient policy- 
making institutions we would expect independent central banks to be 
commonplace, if not universal. If, on the other hand, we assume 
that politicians are self-interested and primarily motivated by 
political survival, and there are potential benefits to be acquired 
through the manipulation of monetary policy instruments, an 
observation of politicians willfully ceding power to a central bank 
becomes an anomaly. Clearly, what is needed is a way of explaining 
the fact that while not commonplace, central bank independence of 
various sorts and degrees does exist. This paper attempts to 
create a framework for explaining the observed variance in central 
bank independence in developing countries by examining the 
conditions under which politicians would be willing to give up 
control over politically useful policy instruments. 


Central bank independence can be viewed as a device developed 
by social and institutional actors to provide themselves with the 
collective good of price stability; which, like all collective 
goods, is difficult to supply through decentralized cooperation. 
The argument takes place at several levels of analysis. On the one 
hand I examine collective dilemmas occurring within governmental 
organizations over macroeconomic policy choice. These conflicts 
within the state are an important determinant of the propensity of 
politicians to supply the collective good of price stability, and 
by extension, central bank independence. 


Collective dilemmas related to macroeconomic policy choice 
also arise as distributional conflicts among societal actors. I 
argue that the dynamics of these distributional conflicts play an 
important role in determining the societal demand for price 
stability and, by extension, central bank independence. I will 
begin by addressing the collective action dilemmas surrounding 
price stability. 


Nearly all approaches to political economy agree that 
individuals attempt to provide themselves with valuable assets 
(Frieden, 1992). All economic actors are asset holders. some hold 
capital assets, others hold only their labor. Furthermore, 
individuals can increase their asset position in exactly two ways: 
they can obtain more highly valued assets by exchanging less valued 
assets for them; or they can attempt to secure favorable changes in 
the relative prices of the assets they hold. These two options are 
analogous to Albert Hirschman's distinction (1970) between "exit" 


and "voice".* The choice between these actions plays an important 
role in determining the societal demand for price stability. 
Simply put, the more inclined groups are to choose "voice" over 
exit, the less they will demand price stability. 


A few examples may illustrate this point. Individual workers, 
or groups of workers, for example, attempt to change the relative 
price of the asset they hold, (a specific set of labor skills) 
pursue relative wage gains by raising their nominal wages, and 
hoping that the general wage level does not rise. If workers in 
general pursue nominal wage increases, the general price level 
increases, and any potential real wage increase vanishes. 
Similarly, owners of capital pursue increases in the prices of the 
assets they hold, either by restricting supply, lobbying the 
government to stimulate demand for their products, or lobbying the 
government for protection from foreign competition. If, as a 
result of these activities, a firm, sector, or industry manages to 
raise the price of the assets it holds, while prices of the assets 
it must purchase do not rise, it will have benefitted from the 
exercise of "voice." If the exercise of the "voice" option (i.e. 
rent-seeking) becomes ubiquitous in society, however, inflation 
will eliminate relative price changes, and actors involved will 
have paid the costs of using their "voice" without enjoying the 
benefits. Furthermore, the added uncertainty associated with 
continuous changes in nominal prices will raise the costs of 
transacting, resulting in a general reduction in economic activity. 


In short, inflation results when the attempt on the part of 
social actors to increase their share of national income through 
political action becomes ubiquitous. Or put conversely, price 
stability, is primarily the product of forbearance, and we can gain 
some insight into the demand for price stability if we can 
determine the willingness of actors', and groups of actors,' to 
forebear. So, an attempt to explain the preference of social 
actors for price stability comes down to an examination of 
different social groups' relative propensities to choose "exit" 
over "voice". 


Thankfully, the specific assets model developed by economists 
to explain sectoral responses to changing patterns in international 
trade (Mussa, 1974; Mayer, 1974; Neary, 1978) provides a 
potentially promising framework for answering this question. Their 


3The choice between exit and voice can be profitably viewed as 
representative of choices between economic and political responses 
to changes in one's environment. The choice between exit and 
"loyalty" is the choice of a price-taker, the choice between 
loyalty and "voice" is the choice of an actor involved in a 
struggle over power. While players' strategies are independent 
from one another in the former, they are interdependent in the 
latter. 


answer goes something like this: an individuals incentive to choose 
"exit" over "voice" is largely determined by the type of assets 
they hold. If the value of the individuals' assets is closely 
linked to a specific use, its holder stands to lose a great deal 
from relative price changes that lower the end value of that use. 
(Frieden, 1992) If however, an individual holds assets that bring 
him or her value in a variety of uses, a relative price change that 
effects the value of one end use can be met by shifting the use of 
the asset towards a more fruitful application. As a result, groups 
that must pay high costs to adjust to changing market conditions 
will place a higher value on the "voice" option. That is, the 
expected value of petitioning the government for policies that 
shield them from undesirable market changes will be high. For 
example, firms that generate most of their earnings from the use of 
expensive, task-specific machinery, will find it more difficult to 
respond to a shift if the demand for their product than will 
enterprises whose machinery can be modified for alternative uses at 
relatively low costs. Asset specificity, therefore, tends to be 
highest in sectors that rely upon the application of unique skills 
and technologies and the exploitation of long established 
contractual ties or relationships with consumers, that are the 
result hard won reputation (Williamson, 1985; Shafer, forthcoming). 


In contrast to actors holding highly specific assets, actors 


whose assets are completely liquid would be, theoretically, 
indifferent to government policy - the costs of responding to 
relative price changes would be very low, and because barriers to 
entry are likely to be low, benefits to pre-existing firms from 
policy-induced "changes in relative prices will be lost through 
competition from new entrants."(Frieden, 1992:19) 


A parallel argument can be made for labor, workers that derive 
value from the possession of firm or sector specific skills, will 
suffer more from changes in the relative prices in the end product 
of those skills than unskilled workers. 


The implications of the specific assets argument are clear - 
holders of specific assets will derive more value from government 
induced favorable price changes than holders of more liquid assets. 
Not only, however, do holders of specific assets stand to gain more 
from policy in general, they are also in a better position than 
liquid asset holders to cajole the government into implementing 
policies that benefit them. This is true because asset specificity 
tends to be correlated with industrial concentration. This is a 
result of the fact that asset specificity derives in part from high 
barriers to entry, large economies of scale, and huge sunk costs in 
task specific fixed capital. Industrial concentration means that 
production will be dominated by a small number of firms, who will 
be better able to overcome the barriers to collective action that 
prevent actors in less concentrated sectors (i.e. holders of more 
liquid assets) from making effective demands on government for 
protection from deleterious changes in market conditions. 
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My extension of the specific assets model, therefore, suggests 
that actors in highly concentrated, capital intense sectors will 
place the highest value on interventionist policies. Collective 
action theory tells us that the structural characteristics of these 
sectors increases the likelihood that the demand for 
interventionist policy will be effective demand. 


Now, if you recall, my argument rests on the assertion that 
price stability is obtained only when significant social actors are 
willing to forego attempts to increase their relative asset 
position through political action. The specific assets model tells 
us that the opportunity costs associated with forbearance will be 
higher for capital intense productive sectors than for sectors 
composed of more liquid asset holders. Consequently, we can expect 
that polities dominated by concentrated, capital intense industry 
will find it more difficult to sustain central bank independence 
than those with less concentrated production profiles. 


THE INSTITUTIONAL CONTEXT 


Additional hypotheses can be generated if we examine the ways 
in which the politician's decision to invest in central bank 
independence is affected by the wider institutional context in 
which it takes place. This section will explore ways in which 
strategic alliances and ideological coalitions, operating through 
the mechanism of the party system, effect the propensity of 
politicians to invest in central bank independence. 


Since central bank independence constitutes a self-conscious 
effort to reduce political discretion over monetary policy, the 
growing literature in economists on "rules versus discretion" in 
monetary policy is likely to be relevant to the discussion of 
central bank independence”. Much of this literature is concerned 
with identifying the mix of rule and discretion that maximizes some 
welfare function, and hence is not necessarily relevant to the 
current study because 1) we are interested in understanding the 
behavior of politicians; and 2) there is no reason to believe, a 
priori that politicians will choose the mix of rule and discretion 
that maximizes some welfare function. There have been attempts 
however, to understand the value that politicians place on rules 
versus discretion, and these hold great promise of helping us 
specify the conditions under which self-interested politicians will 
transfer authority to independent central banks. 


Alesina's (1987) model of macroeconomic policy choice in a 


‘See Barro (1985) for an introduction. Much of this 
literature treats the adoption of rules as independent from 
institutional change. That is, they do not distinguish between a 
rule following government and a rule following independent central 
bank. 


= 
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two-party system produces some particularly interesting insights. 
Alesina supplements the typical assumptions of the political 
business cycle approach, (Nordhaus, 1975) which assumes that 
politicians have no policy macroeconomic preferences that are 
independent from their assessment of the median voter's 
preferences, (Downs, 1957) with the assumption that politicians 
differ in their policy preferences because, for example, they 
represent different constituencies’. He further assumes that 
politicians with similar policy preferences are grouped into 
political parties, and that the salient difference in policy 
preference is the assessment of their constituencies' assessment of 
the costs of inflation and unemployment, such that party D has 
incentives to generate unexpected inflation in an attempt to 
promote growth and/or reduce unemployment, while party R does not. 
In addition, because "party D believes in higher government 
spending (for example, to promote welfare programs) and is willing 
to use money creation as a way of financing it," its assessment of 
the optimal rate of inflation is higher than party R's. 


Alesina's base-line model provides an interesting starting 
point for exploring how the institutional structures’ that 
politicians find themselves in can affect their propensity to 
transfer authority to independent central banks. 


A key implication of Alesina's model is that differences 
between parties in either their assessment of the optimal rate of 
inflation or the expected value they attach to inflationary 
surprises lead to deviations in output growth that are damaging to 
both parties. The amplitude of these deviations, furthermore, are 
directly related to the differences in the policy preferences of 
the parties.® At the risk of over-simplifying Alesina's argument, 
the conflict between parties with differing policy preferences 
resembles a repeated play prisoner's dilemma. In which case, 
according to the "folk theorem" of repeated games, "sufficiently 
farsighted parties can completely avoid macroeconomic fluctuations 
by choosing a policy intermediate between the two individually most 
preferred policies." (Alesina, 1987:660). 


Distribution of Party Strength 


°Given the multidimensionality of politics, there seems to be 
more than one way to skin the median voter, i.e. a model that 
allows for the composition of differing majority constituencies 
seems to improve upon Downs' innovative and influential model. 


‘Thus, political polarization generates wide economic 
fluctuations. This is generally consistent with evidence from 
comparative-historical studies of Latin American cases, 
c.f.(Valenzuela, 1978). 
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The exact nature of the intermediate cooperative policy is the 
outcome of bargaining between the two parties, which Alesina views 
as being in part a function of the relative popularity of the two 
parties, defined as the probability of being re-elected in the 
absence of an agreement. Hence, the stronger party can press for 
an agreement that sets monetary policy closer to its most preferred 
outcome because its cost of not reaching an agreement is lower. 
When there are large differences in popularity between the parties 
the result of the agreement, should one be reached, will come very 
close to reflecting the policy preferences of the stronger party. 
Since the stronger party's relatively favorable assessment of the 
status quo means there are many logically possible agreements that 
they would not accept, the likelihood of an agreement being reached 
is small’. Similarly, should an agreement be reached, the pressure 
for the weaker party to defect, should they gain office, is likely 
to be high, since the agreement commits them to a policy that 
diverges widely from their non-agreement preferences. One 
implication that can be drawn from the Alesina model is that 
intermediate agreements are most likely when the parties are 
roughly equal in popularity’®. Another implication is that 
agreements that occur in the context of unequal distributions of 
electoral strength will have little effect on policy - they will 
either mimic the policy preferences of the stronger party, be 
dismissed by the stronger party when time horizons shift, or be 
ignored by the weaker party. Thus, large difference in party 
strength may result in legal independence, but this legal 
independence will not have a strong impact on behavior. 


Time Horizons and Regime Stability 


Because virtually any intermediate agreement represents a 
deviation from both parties most preferred policy, the party in 
power will always face some temptation to set policy as if the 
agreement did not exist. This temptation, however, is tempered by 
the threat of punishment should the other party come to power. 
Actors with sufficiently long time horizons’ may have incentives 
to resist this temptation, and honor their commitment to an 
intermediate strategy. The time horizons of the party in power, 
therefore, are likely to play an important role in determining 
whether central bank independence is maintained. 


"That is, the strong party's "win-set" is small. See Putnam, 
(1988). 


®8This is consistent with Geddes (1991) argument on the 
propensity to reform patronage-based bureaucracies. 


Yor, in the language of Alesina, "sufficiently small discount 
rates". 
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Time horizons, here, should be distinguished from the 
intensity of short-term political pressures that play an important 
role in the political business cycle literature. The existence of 
an intermediate agreement would suffice to suggest that the parties 
are operating with time horizons longer than one electoral period. 
In stable political systems where parties can expect to play a 
meaningful role in electoral competition in each electoral period 
in the foreseeable future, time horizons are likely to extend quite 
a bit beyond the next election. If, however, the electoral 
system is regularly interrupted by military coups; or parties are 
commonly outlawed, or disbanded by government action; time 
horizons may be extremely short. Time horizons may also be related 
to the distribution of party strength. If members of a party that 
traditionally serves as a weak oppositional party are elected due 
to extraordinary circumstances that are not perceived to have 
resulted in a lasting realignment of voters' preferences they may 
view their position as a "once in a life-time" chance to make 
policies that reflect the preferences of their core constituency. 
In addition, since re-election might seem unlikely, they would tend 
to discount the future benefits of the intermediate agreement quite 
heavily. Consequently, it is likely to place little value in 
respecting legal arrangements aimed at safeguarding central bank 
independence. 


Degree of polarization 


In addition to differences in electoral strength, the gap 
between the policy preferences of the parties is likely to effect 
their tendency to agree to an intermediate policy. As stated 
above, Alesina argues that the greater the difference in preferred 
policies between the parties, the greater the fluctuations in 
economic output that can damage both parties. This suggests that 
polarized party systems accentuate the dangers of discretionary 
policy-making,’ and hence, increase the expected value of central 
bank independence. But while high levels of polarization may make 
central bank independence more valuable, this alone may not make it 
more attainable. Holding differences in electoral strength 
constant, intermediate agreements under high levels of polarization 
commit policy makers to policies that differ widely from their most 
preferred policy, which suggests that the temptation to defect will 
be high. 


The assessment of the value of intermediate agreements, 
therefore, is likely to be quite different depending on whether the 
party is in power, or in the opposition, and the size of this 
difference will be directly related to the difference in the 
parties' policy preferences. High levels of polarization increase 


This is generally consistent with arguments that associate 
higher levels of inflation with polarized party systems (Haggard & 
Kaufman (1992b). 
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the value of the agreement to both parties, but it also increases 
the costs (in terms of opportunity costs) to the party in power. 
As a result, the party in power will value maintenance of the 
agreement less than the party out of power, and the difference 
between these evaluations is directly related to the degree of 
polarization. 


The relationship between party polarization and central bank 
independence exemplifies the perverse irony of prisoners dilemma. 
The very factors that make cooperation crucial, undermine its 
attainment. High degrees of polarization increase the ability of 
actors to engage in mutually destructive behaviors, making 
agreement on some intermediate policy attractive. High degree of 
polarization, however, also means that parties have to pay high 
opportunity costs in maintaining the agreement. The tension 
between these contradictory impulses, and the fact that the 
relative importance of them depends on whether a party is in, or 
out of power, suggests that when polarization is high, central bank 
independence will be touted much, but supported little. As a 
result, it is likely that highly polarized party structures will 
give rise to above average legal independence, but below average 
behavioral independence. On the other hand, long-standing conflict 
between deed and word, coupled with a hurting stalemate between 
polarized parties may actually impose sufficient costs to bring 
about a behavioral commitment to central bank independence as well. 
Thus, it is not unreasonable to suppose that a curvilinear 
relationship exists between political polarization and de facto 
central bank independence, such that high levels of polarization 
make agreement on the content of the intermediate policy difficult, 
but extremely high levels of polarization may make the existence of 
an agreement so important, that the parties will be willing to give 
considerable ground on its content"’. 


Number of parties 


If the creation and maintenance of central bank independence 
constitutes a cooperative solution to a mixed motive game played 
between competing parties than the number of players is likely to 
effect the outcome of the game. Collective action theory predicts 
that the incentive to free-ride will increase as the number of 
actors increases. Thus, the smaller the number of players, the 


"The classic example of pitched ideological battle leading to 
a hurting stalemate sufficiently intense to lead to the creation of 
intermediate arrangements in developing countries is the creation 
of the National Front in Colombia (Geddes, 1991; Stallings, 1990). 
Kindley (1989:3-5) makes a similar argument about the relationship 
between inter-war class conflict and the establishment of a "neo- 
corporatist concertative system" of "social partnership" in post- 
war Austria. 
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more likely cooperation. Thus, at first glance, it would appear 
that the smaller the number of parties, the more likely it is that 
an intermediate agreement will be reached”. Thus, two party 
systems will create and maintain central bank independence more 
easily than multi-party systems. And, presumably, single-party 
systems will do so more easily than two-party systems. This 
straightforward application of Olson's size principle may not be 
warranted, however. As pointed out in chapter three, asymmetries 
in the assessment of either costs and benefits may perturb the 
hypothesized relationship between size and the provision of 
collective goods. The wider institutional framework may play an 
important role in determining the effects that the number of 
parties has on the possibilities of cooperation. The existence of 
a centrist party that places a high value on an arrangement between 
the preferred policies of extreme left and right wing parties may 
make the creation and maintenance of central bank independence more 
likely than would be the case in a similarly polarized two party 
system. The extent to which the centrist party makes a difference, 
however, is likely to depend on whether it is a presidential or 
parliamentary system. 


This consideration of the institutional context in which 
politicians evaluate the costs and benefits of central bank 
independence suggests that the number of political parties in 
existence and the extent to which they differ in their 1) electoral 
strength; 2) assessment of the optimal mix of unemployment and 
inflation; 3) the extent to which they discount the future; all 
help determine the governmental supply of central bank 
independence. The inclusion of party structure puts some much 
needed flesh on the bare bones Downsian approach, which treats all 
policy packages as equally available to the survival maximizing 
political entrepreneur, given the preferences of the median voter. 
The inclusion of party-related policy preferences is to the 
Downsian vote winning model, what the "specific-assets" model is to 
the neo-classical theory of trade. Just as producers can not 
always costlessly shift between every possible mixture of land, 
labor and capital inputs, politicians can not necessarily change 
positions in macroeconomic policy debates without incurring 
transactions costs. In effect, the argument for taking party 
structure seriously amounts to an assertion that political markets 
exhibit tendencies towards non-trivial degrees of vertical 
integration (Weingast & Marshal, 1988; Williamson, 1985). 
Politicians develop relationships with their "customers" based on 
reputation and claims of product differentiation and political 
parties and the ideological platforms they promulgate are important 
mechanisms for regulating these relationships. 


phe current discussion is restricted to what Sartori 
(1976:121-125) terms relevant parties, those that have either 


coalitional potential or blackmail potential. 


A PRELIMINARY TEST OF KEY HYPOTHESES 


In this section, the hypotheses generated by the above 
theoretical discussion will be tested in a multivariate regression 
model using data collected for twenty-nine developing countries. 
As discussed below, both case selection and the choice of 
operational indicators has been influenced by the availability of 
data, there is no claim that the findings presented here are 
definitive, they are presented in the spirit of exploratory 
research. 


Demand Side Hypotheses 


I have argued that the demand for central bank independence is 
a function of the willingness of social actors to forego attempts 
to secure favorable shifts in relative prices through political 
action. I have also argued that such forbearance is more likely 
among liquid than specific asset holders. MThus, societies that 
rely upon rent-seeking, highly concentrated and capital intense 
industries, for a large share of their national income will find it 
difficult to sustain central bank independence. Just as the 
opportunity costs for owners of fixed capital assets weakens their 
support for central bank independence, workers that possess 
specialized skills stand to benefit from the use of the "voice" 


option than low-wage, unskilled workers do. Consequently, polities 
possessing a large, relatively highly trained work force will have 
greater difficulty sustaining central bank independence. The skill 
level and rent-seeking potential of labor can be roughly estimated 
by the degree of union organization, or union density. 


Measuring economy-wide levels of asset specificity, capital 
intensity and industrial concentration has proven difficult even 
for those studying advanced industrialized nations (Pryor, 1972; 
Wallerstein, 1989 & 1991; Stephens, 1991), it promises to be even 
more difficult for the current study of developing countries. 
There are, however, some readily available indicators that bear 
some conceptual relationship to the issues at hand. A number of 
these have been used in alternative models discussed below. 


A rough view of an economy's production profile can be 
glimpsed in its sectoral distribution of income. Economies that 
rely overwhelming upon agriculture can be assumed to be less 
capital intense than those that rely upon industry for a large 
share of domestic product. The share of GDP accounted for by 
industry, however, possesses a number of draw backs when trying to 
get at levels of asset-specificity. Most importantly, there can be 
rather large variances within the agriculture and industrial 
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sectors that would not be captured by such ae measure." 
Nevertheless, it is possible that such a measure can add some 
information to a naive estimate regarding a country's production 
profile. 


A good indicator of production profile, however, should allow 
us to distinguish between different types of industrialization. 
The literature on the political economy of third world 
industrialization has long argued that "primary" and "secondary" 
stages of industrialization have decidedly different political 
consequences," and it is largely the latter that is associated 
with the rent-seeking activity relevant to the specific assets 
model. The distinction between "primary" and "secondary", or the 
extent to which a country has experienced "industrial deepening" 
can be captured by the distribution of manufacturing value-added 
between "light" and "capital goods/chemicals/transportation and 
equipment" (Petras and Engbarth, 1988). 


The supply-side determinants of central bank independence, 
therefore can be expressed as: 


1.1 


where a is a constant H is heavy industry and U is union density.” 


Supply-Side Hypotheses 


The above theoretical discussion suggests that the willingness 
of government officials to transfer authority over monetary policy 
to an independent central bank is influenced by the institutional 
structure in which they operate. Specifically, the extent to which 
parties differ in 1) their electoral strength; 2) their assessment 
of the optimal mix of unemployment and inflation; 3) the extent to 


S3shafer (forthcoming) goes as far as to treat certain 
agriculture sectors, ("plantation" economies that produce products 
such as tea and sugar) as more concentrated, capital intense, and 
vertically integrated than light manufacturing sectors such as 
textiles. 


See O'Donnell (1973); in fact the whole "production profile" 
school is built upon this assertion. 


“Heavy industrialization is measured as the percentage (1981) 
of manufacturing value-added generated by machinery and transport 
equipments (ISIC Major Groups 382-84); and chemicals (Major Groups 
351 Ga 352). Data are taken from World Bank (1984:230-231). 
Union Density is measured as percentage of work force in labor 
unions. (Taylor & Eodice). 
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which they discount the future; all help determine the supply of 
central bank independence. 


The distribution of electoral strength amongst parties can be 
captured, loosely, by a measure of "fractionalization," which 
represents “the chance that any two randomly selected members of 
the lower house of the legislature are from the same 
party."'©(Taylor & Eodice, 1983) It can be shown that holding the 
number of parties constant, an increase in parity between parties 
increases the fractionalization measure. For example, if one party 
receives ninety percent of the seats in a two party legislature, 
the fractionalization measure would be less than (.352) if each of 
the parties held half of the seats (.608). Similarly, if the 
distribution of seats between parties is held constant, those cases 
with a greater number of parties would receive a higher 
fractionalization score. In the case of two parties of equal 
strength, the fractionalization score would be .608, but a case of 
four parties of equal strength would be .757. The problem with the 
fractionalization measure as an aggregate is that by itself we can 
not tell how much of the score is being driven by the distribution 
of seats, and how much is a reflection of the number of parties. 
This is particularly problematic in the current study where, all 
things equal, a greater number of parties predicts less central 
bank independence, while more equal distribution predicts more 
central bank independence. 


It can be shown that the maximum fractionalization score for 
any given number of parties is reached when parity between parties 
is achieved. Thus, scores above each of these maxima reflect the 
presence of additional parties. For example if i = the number of 
parties; when i = 2; the maximum for F = .608 (which happens to be 
when parties are at equal strength). Consequently, any score 
greater than .608 is evidence that i> 2. Similarly, when i = 3; 
the maximum is F = .673; and thus if F > .673; i> 3. What all of 
this means is that higher fractionalization scores can reflect 
increasing distributional equity only up to a certain point, after 
which higher scores are being driven by the presence of additional 
parties. Consequently, increased central bank independence is 
predicted by higher fractionalization scores only up to a certain 
point (the maximum for any given i), after which increases in 
fractionalization predict less central bank independence. Thus, it 
would seem appropriate to hypothesize a curvilinear relationship 


party fractionalization is calculated in the following way: 


where n; equals the total number of seats received by the ith party 
and N equals the total number of seats in the legislature. (Taylor 
& Eodice, 1983; pp.83 & 84. Data are for various years in the 
1970s. 
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between fractionalization and central bank independence, which can 
be accomplished through the use of a polynomial term: 


CBI =a+F- F* 


where a represents a constant; F is the fractionalization measure; 
F* is the polynomial term, which when negative indicates the 
hypothesized curvilinear relationship between fractionalization and 
independence. 


The time horizons of politicians, which can be thought of as 
expectations about future regime stability, are likely to be 
conditioned by the experience of the recent past. This can be 
captured by simply adding the number of democratic and 
authoritarian transitions in a given period, which in the case of 
the current study is the period between 1960 and 1989, to construct 
a measure of regime instability (1I)'’. There is a long-standing 
debate in the literature on economic policy choice in developing 
nations regarding the effect of regime type on the ability of 
governments to resist pressures from social groups for 
distributional policies. (Remmer, 1986, 1991; Haggard and Kaufman, 
1989; Whitehead, 1989) As a way of recognizing this debate without 
entering it, regime type, ( R) operationalized as number of years 
of democracy between 1960 and 1989 will be used as a control 
variable without an attempt to hypothesize the nature of its 
impact’. These can be added to equation 1.2 to specify the 
hypothesized supply-side determinants of central bank independence: 


CBI =a+F-F°-I+R 


Measuring Central Bank Independence 


The literature on central bank independence has identified two 
distinct dimensions of independence - de jure and de facto. De 
jure independence involves the legal relationship between central 
bank decision-makers and the government, while de facto measures 
attempt to guage the actual degree of independence as reflected in 
the behavior of the central bank. Using World Bank and IMF data 
files, Cukierman, Webb, and Neyapti (1992) have constructing 
indicators for legal and behavioral independence, as well as an 
index of overall independence for 51 developing and 21 industrial 
countries. They found that legal independence had a statistically 
significant effect on policy outcomes (rates of inflation) in 


“Souce: The Europa World Yearbook, 1991 (London: Europa World 
Publications). I would like to thank Bob Kaufman for sharing the 
data on these measures with me that were compiled by a group of 
researchers including Steph Haggard, and Bilin Neyapti. This data 
was supplemented by my own codings for missing cases. 


pata Source: see note 17. 
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industrialized nations, but not in the developing world. 
Conversely, they found a statistically significant relationship 
between behavioral independence and inflation in developing, but 
not industrial, countries. Behavioral independence is measured as 
the average annual turnover rate (TOR) of the central bank's chief 
executive officer, since a high actual turnover rate reflects the 
ability of the government to remove recalcitrant chief executive 
officers, and thus a low degree of behavioral independence. Since 
behavioral independence has been found to be the most important 
dimension of central bank independence in developing countries, it 
will be used as the primary dependent variable in our analysis 
here. For the sake of comparison, however, I will also report 
results from equations using an overall measure of independence 
developed by Cukierman, Webb, and Neyapti which combines TOR with 
an aggregate legal measure. 


Findings 
The above hypotheses can be tested in a single multivariate 


regression model containing both supply and demand side factors as 
independent variables: 


TOR = a + + 8,U + + + BI + BR + 


Note that since the higher the turnover rate (TOR) the lower the 
behavioral independence, the signs for each term in equation 1.4 
have been changed from equations 1.1, 1.2, and 1.3. 


Table 1. reports the parameter estimates for equation for six 
different regression models, three using TOR and three using the 
overall independence measure for a 23 country sample. '? The basic 
model includes all six variables contained in equation 1.4. While 
measures of over-all fit are sound, (r, = .554; Significance of 
F=.095) only the Heavy Industry and Union Density measures have 
statistically significant coefficients. The signs for each of the 
coefficients, with the exception of the polynomial 
fractionalization term, are as hypothesized. The sign for the 
polynomial fractionalization term presents a puzzle. If moderate 
levels of fractionalization (representing parity between two 


as noted in text, case selection for the current study was 
driven by data availability. The Cukeirman, Webb, & Neyapti data 
on central bank independence covers 51 countries, several of which 
were eliminated from consideration here because it was felt that 
there status as "micro-states" made comparability a question. 
While every effort (consistent with the preliminary nature of this 
study) was made to collect data for all cases on the independent 
variables, roughly half of the remaining cases were deleted due to 
missing data. The cases used are listed in Table 2 along with 
their measures for TOR and the overall independence measure. 
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TABLE ONE 
| Dep. Var. Pc 
G 
.0024 .0028 .374 
Eq.1.7 .318 .541 .822 
.09 .0106 .447 
.002 .0028 .061 
Eq.1.8 .306 .53 
.098 .009 -446 
.0024 .0028 
.318 .541 
Bq.1.9 .09 .0106 
TOR .009 .010 4.33 
53 
.097 .012 
TOR .008 .010 .258 
.306 .522 
.099 .011 
TOR .008 .010 
1.6 .299 .558 
Eq .092 .004 


Polynomial Regime Years of 
Party Instability Democracy 


Sig=.019 


-.362 . 0067 -.049 R? =.554 
-.71 .169 -.250 F = 3.10 
.518 .357 .218 Sig=.035 
.007 -.060 R? = .541 
.178 -.304 F = 3.77 
.098 Sig=.019 
.0067 -.049 R, = .530 
.169 -.250 F = 5.09 
.357 .218 Sig=.006 
1.25 -.186 R? =.539 
-.668 .166 -.258 F = 3.75 
.370 .20 
.025 ~.223 R? =.539 
-~.309 F = 3.75 
.336 .09 Sig=.019 
.029 -.208 R* =.539 
.204 ~.289 F = 3.75 
-095 
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parties) encourage central bank independence and high levels 
discourage it, we would expect the sign for the polynomial term to 
be positive. (Berry & Feldman, 1985) Given the reservations about 
the conceptual validity of the party fragmentation measure, it is 
not surprising that this variable is not statistically significant. 
Given these reservations, it would be premature to place much 
emphasis on the observation of the anomalous sign. 


An examination of equation 1.5 shows that removing the 
polynomial party measure has no effect on the goodness of fit 
measures, and improves the statistical significance of the 
democracy measure (p = .09) appreciably. Note that the democracy 
coefficient is negative which, since the dependent variable is 
configured in such a way that a lower score means more 
independence, indicates that nations that had democratic regimes in 
place for a larger share of the time period examined tended to have 
greater central bank independence than more authoritarian regimes. 

Finally, removing the problematic party measure altogether leaves 
a goodness of fit measures unchanged and improves the statistical 
significance of the union density variable so that p < .01. 
Equations 1.7 - 1.9 report the regression results for models 
identical to equations 1.4 -1.6, except for the substitution of the 
overall independence measure as the dependent variable. There are 
no substantial differences in the results, which is not surprising, 
given the high correlation between the two indicators of central 
bank independence. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This present study has lent support to a number of hypotheses 
concerning the sources of central bank independence in developing 
countries. Most consistently, (all six models specified) there 
seems to be a strong indication that production profile has a 
systematic effect on the maintenance of independence. In 
particular, those societies that devote a large share of 
manufacturing value-added to heavy industry and have a large share 
of their work-force in labor unions tend to score low on both 
measures of central bank independence. 


Findings associated with the institutional variables generated 
by the supply-side argument are less clear cut. The regime type 
measure is was statistically significant when the possibly 
perturbing influences of the party measure were removed. This 
suggests that authoritarian regimes find it more difficult to 
sustain central bank independence than nations with histories of 
electoral competition. The regime instability measure, meant to 
capture the time horizons of politicians, was not significant in 
any of the models tested. Finally, the measures of party 
fractionalization performed poorly. This may be due to a lack of 
fit between this aggregate measure and the concepts involved in the 
theoretical discussion above. Clearly, further tests with data 
that allow us to untangle the possibly confounding effects of the 


TABLE TWO 


Overall 


Honduras 
Zimbabwe 
Nigeria 
Morocco 
Colombia 
Greece 
Malaysia 
Philippines 
Ghana 
South Africa 
Mexico 
Uruguay 
Egypt 
Peru 
Turkey 
Nicaragua 
Korea 
Venezuela 
Zambia 
Brazil 
Chile 
Argentina 


© 


Average 
Std. Dev. 
n= 22 


Source: Cukierman, Webb, and Neyapti (1992). 


TOR Rank 
Ind. 
0.14 22 
0.14 2i 
0.14 20 
im 0.16 19 
O.i7 18 
cn 16 
LS 
14 
oz i3 
0.19 
0.19 
10 
O62 9 
~4 8 
6 
2 5 
0.25 4 
so 
1 0.39 aU 
0.324 
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number of parties, distribution of electoral power, and ideological 
polarization are in order before the final judgement can be passed 


on the hypothesized relationship between party structure and 
central bank independence. 
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ABSTRACT 


Corporate Hegemony, Soft Money, and Campaign Finance Reform 
by 
Dan Clawson and Alan Neustadtl 


So-called "soft money" evades campaign finance laws. Contributions to political parties can be for 
unlimited amounts, and can be given directly from the organization’s treasury. In the 1992 election, soft 
money totalled more than $88 million. The great bulk of this money came from large contributors -- half 
of the total came from just 265 donors, and only 2.2% of the money came from contributors who gave 
$1,000 or less. Business dominance was overwhelming: corporations gave $51.6 million, labor only $4.3 
million. Most large individual contributors were also identified with business. Republicans outraised 
Democrats by a substantial margin, $54 million to $34 million. We argue that campaign contributions are 
part of a pay-per-view system for special access to government; PAC money is primarily directed at access 
to Congress, and soft money is primarily directed at access to the president and the executive branch. 


Corporate Hegemony, Soft Money, and Campaign Finance Reform 
by 
Dan Clawson and Alan Neustadtl 


So-called "soft money” campaign contributions are essentially a legalized way of avoiding campaign 
finance laws; among other things, this means that there are no limits on the amount that a donor can give. 
A series of campaign finance reforms in the 1970s were intended to clean up the system. The two main 
features of the 1970s reforms were a limit on the amount that any individual campaign contributor could 
give, and a requirement that all donations be publicly disclosed. The maximum contribution for an 
individual is $1,000 per candidate per election, and for a Political Action Committee, or PAC, it is $5,000 
per candidate per election.' PACs solicit donations from individual donors. The PAC may be sponsored 
by an organization such as a corporation or a labor union, and the sponsoring organization may pay all the 
expenses of operating the PAC (salaries, rent, phones, postage, etc.), but may not directly contribute 
money to the candidates or to the PAC. PACs may give an unlimited number of donations, and thus an 
unlimited amount, but individual donors may not legally give more than $25,000 per year. (For a more 
detailed explanation of the rules, see Clawson, Neustadtl, and Scott 1992, especially pp. 10-11) 


So-called "soft money” donations are "any political contribution or expenditure that is not 
regulated by federal law." (Center for Responsive Politics 1989, p.5) The key loophole is the Federal 
Election Commission’s (FEC) failure (in fact, refusal) to regulate donations given to political parties, 
donations in theory made to support party building or get out the vote drives. As a consequence, 
contributors may give unlimited amounts of money as contributions to political parties. Moreover, 
corporations may take money directly out of their coffers and use it for soft money contributions, while 
ordinary donations must be made by PACs, which rely on (supposedly voluntary) donations by corporate 
managers. In theory donations to parties may not be used to support a specific candidate, but in practice 
this is impossible to enforce. For many years these contributions did not even have to be reported. 
Beginning in 1991, an FEC ruling required minimal reports listing the donor, the recipient, and the 
amount contributed. This paper uses these FEC records on soft money donors in the 1991-92 election 
cycle to analyze what happens when campaign giving is almost completely unregulated, and to contrast this 
with the way the regulated system operates. 


REGULATED DONATIONS: HOW THE SYSTEM OPERATES 

Despite the obvious differences, in important ways the basic principles are the same in both 
regulated and unregulated campaign finance. Thus the best introduction to understanding soft money 
donations is to examine the normal world of carefully regulated campaign finance. In our recent book, 
Money Talks, based on in-depth interviews with the corporate executives who direct their companies’ 
PACs and lobbying efforts, we showed the way official, regulated, campaign finance operates as a system. 
The executives we interviewed insisted that they can’t buy congressional votes on major pieces of 
legislation, and with some important qualifications and reservations, we agree with this claim. Executive 
after executive went out of their way to let us know that: 


"You certainly aren’t going to be able to buy anybody for $500 or $1,000 or 
$10,000. It’s a joke." (Clawson, Neustadtl, and Scott, p. 90) 


While the PAC does not outright buy a vote, executives admit donations do give them a chance to get 
privileged access to the relevant government official, to get the company in the door for a private meeting 
and a chance to influence the details of the legislation. 


1 These are the limits per election. Since virtually all candidates face a primary election (even if they 
are unopposed in the primary), in practice the limit is double these figures. Moreover, the FEC allows the 
entire amount to be given before the primary; if the candidate loses the primary he or she must return that 
part of the donation designated for the general election. 


= 


"There’s no real quid pro quo. There is nobody whose vote you can count on, not 
with the kind of money we are talking about here. But the PAC gives you access, 
puts you in the game. You know, some congressman has got X number of ergs of 
energy, and here’s a person or a company who wants to come see him and give 
him a thousand dollars, and here’s another one who wants to just stop by and say 
hello. And he only has time to see one. Which one? So the PAC’s an attention 
getter." (Clawson et. al., 1992, p. 1) 


In Money Talks we argue that privileged access is probably the most important direct influence of 
campaign contributions. The more visible an issue, the less likely that a member of Congress will vote for 
the company and against the interests of his or her constituents. Most companies don’t worry too much 
about voting records because they can get what they want through minor changes made in private 
meetings: 

We are not big on voting records ... because frequently the final vote on a 
particular bill isn’t really important ... Probably what’s more important is what’s 
thrashed out internally in some of the important committees in Congress. And it 
doesn’t much matter how people vote afterwards. It’s what they argued for or 
tried to get done or stopped from happening, getting done, in those interpersonal 
discussions that take place." (Clawson et. al., 1992, p. 118) 


Corporate PAC executives are prepared to understand and sympathize with politicians who take their 
money and vote against them on the final bill: 


In some cases, maybe because of local environmental people, the senator was not 
able to vote for [the company] on the floor, but there are a lot of ways that 
members can help with an issue without actually voting on the floor. (Clawson et. 
al. 1992, p. 118) 


Adding one "minor" amendment to another drastically changes the bill’s real effects but leaves the 
appearance unaltered. The public vote on the final bill can then be nearly unanimous. Members of 
Congress can assure their constituents that they voted for the final bill, and can remind their corporate 
contributors that they helped weaken the bill in private. 


PAY PER VIEW 

The officially regulated system of small contributions by PACs and individual donors is a "pay per 
view" system for members of Congress. The large, unregulated, soft money contributions are best 
understood as a "pay per view" system for access to the president, the White House staff, members of the 
cabinet, and the executive branch more generally. Relatively trivial sums are sufficient to gain access to 
members of Congress; far more appears to be necessary to provide privileged access to the president and 
the executive branch. This shows up in the size of the average corporate contribution: $925 for House 
races, $2,472 for Senate races, and $11,694 for soft money donations.” This kind of pay-per-view access is 
likely to be especially useful in the Clinton administration, given Clinton’s aim to be "the great 
compromiser" who gives each side at least some of what they want. Soft money contributors, or at least 
the major soft money contributors, can probably count on access with a good chance at a "compromise" to 
follow. 


Because so little is known about soft money contributors, much of this paper focuses on setting 
out the basic information about the total amounts contributed, the size of the contributions, and what 


2 The figures for House and Senate are for 1988, but would be roughly the same today (Clawson et. 
al. 1992, p. 116). The soft money figures are calculated from our data for 1992. 


sorts of donors (individual, corporate, labor, etc.) gave the money. 


DATA 

The Federal Election Commission (FEC) did not even require that soft money contributions be 
reported until the beginning of the 1992 election cycle. Contributions made after January 1, 1991, must be 
reported, but the data quality is still lower than for other contributions, and dramatically less adequate 
than for PAC contributions. Because of the limitations in our own resources, we have only partially been 
able to remedy these deficiencies. Therefore, all of our figures should be regarded as tentative and subject 
to small errors and misclassifications. The limits in the data and/or errors in our input are most likely to 
be significant for small categories, where a single misclassification could account for a large fraction of the 
total. 


The FEC only reports a few items about soft money donors, and we had to obtain this information 
through a Freedom of Information Act request (though these are routinely and speedily approved). Some 
of this information should be more-or-less as reliable as FEC records on other contributions, which is to 
say quite reliable though certainly not perfect. Thus we see no reasons to expect a high degree of error in 
FEC records concerning the date or amount of the contribution, nor the political party that received the 
money. 


Three principal difficulties stand out and limit the following analysis. First, at least the electronic 
records supplied to us by the Federal Election Commission provide only a 35 letter identifying name for 
donors. The FEC typists entering soft money contributor information appear to have used their own best 
judgment in entering names; if a donor with a long name made ten different contributions, their name may 
have been truncated in a different way each of those ten times. If the name was simply entered as 
recorded, the key information may not have been in the first 35 characters; knowing that a donation came 


from "THE GOOD GOVERNMENT COMMITTEE OF THE" provides essentially no information. 


Second, the FEC did not require that donors identify themselves as to category. We have 
therefore gone through the data and classified each donor as corporate, labor, trade/membership/health 
association, individual contributor, party committee, or unknown (we were unable to classify the category 
of contributor for only about two percent of all the money involved). We simply did not have the time to 
thoroughly research each donor, so most classifications were made simply on the basis of the donor’s 
name, and we are certain to have made at least some errors, both random typographical errors and 
mistaken judgments based on inadequate knowledge. 


Third, donors are not assigned any identification number by the FEC. [f a donor reported their 
name exactly the same way each time, we will have had no difficulty identifying the donor and assessing the 
total amount they contributed. However, if they reported themselves on one occasion as ARCO and on 
the next as Atlantic Richfield Company, we potentially may not have been able to determine the combined 
total contributed by the company, though we certainly made efforts to do so. We not only sorted all the 
records alphabetically, we also wrote a computer program to search for possible matches. 


Two issues sometimes complicate the presentation. First, we must distinguish between 
contributions and contributors. One contributor may have made many separate contributions. Unless 
otherwise specified, we present data on contributors and focus on the total of their contributions over a 
two year period. Second, a substantial amount of money was transferred from one party committee to 
another. This money was eliminated from consideration to avoid double counting. 


LARGE AND SMALL DONORS 
More than $84 million was contributed by 7,379 contributors, many of whom made several 
contributions, so the number of contributions is 13,428. We begin with three different ways of examining 
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this basic fact -- the amounts contributed by various sizes of donors, the sources of the money, and the 
partisan breakdown. First we look at how much money came from large versus small donors. Public 
statements almost always stress the thousands of small contributors who are responsible for the party or 
candidate’s funds. For example, Rahm Emanuel, the Clinton campaign’s finance director, "said that the 
Democrats received their most contributions through the mail on the Monday after the Republican 
convention, when $852,000 arrived, mostly in sums of $5, $10 and $15.". (New York Times, September 13, 
1992, p. A38) Possibly; but these much discussed small donations provided a very small proportion of the 
money received. Only about two percent ($2.02 million) of all soft money, Democratic and Republican 
combined, came in contributions of $1,000 or less. At the other end of the spectrum of donors, 
approximately one-third, or more than $28.3 million was given by contributors who gave more than 
$100,000, and another twenty-four percent, or $19.9 million came from contributors giving between 
$50,000 and $100,000. (See Table 1) The 398 contributors who gave more than $50,000 accounted for 5.4 
percent of the contributors, but approximately 57 percent of the soft money total, while the 6,002 contrib- 
utors giving $10,000 or less were more than four out of five of the contributors but provided less than one 
out of six dollars. Put another way, half of the total money came from just 294 contributors, each of 
whom gave at least $70,000. 


The implications are obvious. If your task is to raise money, those 294 contributors are as 
important as the remaining seven thousand. Offending ali of your "small" contributors ($10,000 or less) 
could only lose you one-sixth of your money. You’d lose almost as much if you offended the twenty-eight 
largest contributors. If one of the big donors wants a hearing sometime during the administration’s four 
years, someone in the party establishment is likely to try hard to see the donor comes away happy. 


CATEGORIES OF DONORS 

Discussions about political influence in general, and campaign finance in particular, often counter- 
pose business and labor as if these were two equally powerful groups. Or, in a variation, the opponents of 
business are said to include not only labor, but also environmentalists and women’s groups, and the 
combination of these forces is said to be more than a match for business. [We did two dozen radio talk 
show interviews promoting our book, Money Talks, and this issue came up in most interviews.}] Typical 
are the remarks attributed to Robert A. Farmer, the treasurer of the Clinton-Gore campaign (and the top 
fundraiser for Dukakis as well). "Mr. Farmer said the party had found new sources of contributions this 
year from women, homosexual groups and health-care companies, along with a substantial increase in 
support from corporations." (New York Times, September 13, 1992, p. A38) The picture of a balance 
between business and its opponents is not accurate for PAC money, and it is ludicrous as a 
characterization of soft money: business dominance is overwhelming. 


The unregulated character of soft money contributions facilitates an enormous business advantage. 
Two primary features explain why business is so much more dominant in unregulated, as opposed to 
[weakly] regulated, campaign contributions. First, there are no limits to the amount that can be 
contributed. Corporations, and wealthy individuals connected to corporations, can afford far larger 
contributions than labor, environmentalists, or women’s groups. Second, PAC money must be collected by 
supposedly voluntary contributions made by individuals. A corporation or union can pay the entire cost of 
establishing, operating, and maintaining the PAC, but may not put money directly into the PAC. 
Corporations have more ability than any other kind of PAC to coerce contributors, because managers can 
be forced to listen to a presentation about the PAC, and a boss can solicit contributions from his or her 
subordinates (Clawson et. al. 1992, pp. 34-43). But even here, legally no rewards may be given for 
contributing to the PAC, and no penalties may be imposed for failing to do so. Soft money contributions, 
on the other hand, are unregulated, and the corporation may therefore take money directly from profits 
and use that as their soft money contribution. A beer company, for example, could decide to run one less 
ad on the Super Bowl, and instead put the $800,000 into a soft money contribution to a political party. 
The profits, never mind the sales, of large companies are gargantuan in comparison with the money spent 
on political campaigns. Consider just one firm, Philip Morris, the seventh largest industrial, with sales a 
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little over $50 billion, with profits of $4.9 billion (Fortune April 19, 1993, p. 184). It gave $906,580 in soft 
money contributions. Its profits (not its sales) are almost fifty times as large as the total of all soft money 
contributions from all donors of every kind. If Philip Morris decided to make a real commitment to soft 
money, by simply reducing its profits by two percent it could contribute more money than all the other 
donors put together. 


Contributions from corporations and businesses are an absolute majority of all soft money (over 
$47 million), and more than ten times the total from labor. (See Table 2) The second largest category is 
individual contributions ($26 million), only a little more than half the size of corporate contributions and 
about 31 percent of the total. While some of this comes from entertainment industry figures or affluent 
professionals, much of this money comes from the CEOs and executives of both large and "small" corpora- 
tions. The third largest source of contributions, money from trade, membership, and health associations is 
only a tenth as large as corporate contributions. The vast majority of this money is from industry trade 
associations organized to increase the profits of their member companies, with only a handful of relatively 
small donations from feminist or environmentalist or liberal groups of any kind -- a point we will return to 
later. 


DEMOCRATS AND REPUBLICANS 

Third we look at the partisan character of the soft money -- how much did each party get and 
where did it come from. A number of news articles during the campaign made it sound as if the 
traditional Republican fundraising edge had been completely reversed. The most extreme of these was a 
New York Times headline, "Democrats Awash in Money While G.O.P. Coffers Suffer," (September 13, 
1992, p. A38) that went on to explain that "the Republicans have fallen far short of their soft-money goals, 
while the Democrats say they are exceeding theirs.". Numerous other accounts offered the same basic 
analysis.> In fact, however, over the course of the two years the Republicans raised far more than the 
Democrats, $49 million to the Democrats $34 million. It is true that Democrats outraised Republicans 
beginning in August 1992, but the Republicans had the advantage from January 1991 through July 1992. 
The Democratic edge was under $1 million in August, about $2 million in September, and about $4 
million in October. This is clearly significant and important, but so is the Republicans’ $15 million 
cumulative advantage. 


The extent of corporate dominance is also seen in the sources of money for each of the two 
parties. The Republican party received almost as much money from corporations as the Democrats 
received from all sources -- corporate, labor, association, and individual. So what was the largest source of 
money for the Democrats? Corporations. The Democrats received more than $15 million from 
corporations, less than $12 million from individuals, and $4.3 million from labor. Despite the fact that 
corporations favored Republicans over Democrats by better than 2 to 1, the group of donors that 
Democrats most need to please is corporations. If "money talks,” then the Republicans can essentially 
ignore labor, and (at least for soft money) even the Democrats are more than three times as concerned 
with corporate as with labor donors. (See Table 3) 


THE LARGEST DONORS, BY CATEGORY 

These points emerge more clearly if we inspect lists of the twenty largest donors in each category. 
The largest corporate donor, Atlantic Richfield, gave over $1.2 million. Just these twenty corporate 
contributors gave $9.7 million, which compares quite favorably with the total given by the six thousand 
contributors who gave $10,000 or less. (See Table 4) All corporate donors gave to the Republicans, but 


3 See, for example, "Democrats have money machine up and running; party may have its best year for 
fund raising" (New York Times July 27, 1992, p. A10; "Democrats succeed beyond their wildest dreams in 
raising money here [the Democratic convention]" (Wali Street Journal July 17, 1992, p. Al; "Quickly, 
Clinton coffers are beginning to fill up" (New York Times July 16, 1992, p. A17). 
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three-quarters of them also gave to the Democrats. The preference for Republicans is clear: they received 
72 percent of the money given by these twenty contributors. 


The top corporate soft money contributors are primarily very large corporations, but generally not 
the absolutely largest. They cover a fairly wide range of industries. The most notable absence are the 
metal transforming industries (steel, auto, machinery) of the industrial heartland; the most notable over- 
representation is tobacco (three of the top seven) and alcohol (three of the top twenty).4 Comic relief 
comes from the International Marketing Bureau and its head, Michael Kojima. Kojima and the 
International Marketing Bureau were the largest contributors to the "President’s Dinner," buying him a 
seat at George Bush’s table. There were problems, however, including: the company apparently consisted 
of a phone number and desk drawer at the office of one of his ex-wives, Kojima owed more than $100,000 
in child support to one of four ex-wives, more than $100,000 to another ex-wife, his teenaged sons call him 
a con man, business creditors had filed suit for money owed (which Kojima said he was unable to pay), 
and the Los Angeles County district attorney’s office filed suit demanding the Republicans turn over the 
money owed as child support. The Republicans contended they were entitled to keep the money. 


Only three labor contributors (the National Education Association, the United Steelworkers of 
America, and the International Association of Fire Fighters) were large enough that they would have 
qualified on the corporate top twenty list; the largest labor contributor is one-third the size of the largest 
corporate contributor. (See Table 5) The twenty largest labor contributors provided more than three- 
quarters of all the money given by unions; the largest corporate contributors gave less than one-fifth of all 
the money given by corporations. Nonetheless, the difference between labor and capital is so great that 
labor’s top twenty still gave only a little over one-third as much as the twenty largest corporate 
contributors. 


The trade/membership/health category covers a wide range of possible associations, including the 
League of Conservation Voters and the National Abortion Rights Action League as well as industry trade 
groups. The top twenty donors are overwhelmingly dominated by industry groups, with trade associations 
for tobacco, liquor, trucking, insurance, meat, cement, chemicals, etc. (See Table 6) They gave large sums, 
but far less than corporations, with only seven giving more than $100,000. One and only one of these 
groups, Agenda for the 90’s, is a liberal group formed specifically for political purposes, and none of the 
largest groups are environmentalist or women’s groups. In order to assess the muscle these groups can 
exercise through soft money contributions we need a separate table devoted exclusively to them, and 
organized by the character of these groups. (See Table 7) This list contains all of the contributions by 
environmentalist, women’s, people of color, university based, and seniors’ groups that might be considered 
Oppositional to business; it excludes only groups such as WISH List, which was formed to be the 
Republican answer to Emily’s List. There was no point in confining this list to the largest contributors, 
because there were so few contributions, in such small amounts, that $500 was enough to be listed. At 
least in terms of soft money contributions, the political impact of these groups is pathetically small: there 
are only two contributors that gave as much as $20,000 -- the Mashantucket Pequot Tribe, which gave 
$100,000, and the National Committee to Preserve Social Security and Medicare, which gave $35,475. The 
Mashantucket Pequot’s donation is the exception that proves the rule: while counted here as a donation 
from American Indians, their donation is not a model for opposition based on race or a different culture 
and set of values. The tribe recently opened a casino in Connecticut, funded by Malaysian investors, that 
grossed $140 million last year, employs 4,370 people, and is expanding rapidly. The Connecticut state 
government did everything it could to prevent the casino opening, but federal law --now under challenge-- 
authorized the tribe’s casino. (Moore 1993) 


4 Philip Morris, which makes both beer and cigarettes, is here counted twice. Tobacco and alcohol 
groups also account for three of the five largest association contributors (see table 6). 
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It is sometimes said that the power of business is counter-balanced by the combined power of 
labor, women’s, environmentalist, and "minority" groups. We believe such a characterization is ludicrous 
for almost any element of U.S. politics, but it certainly is so for soft money contributions in the 1992 
election. If we add together all the contributions by these oppositional groups, they are less than one- 
tenth of what corporations contributed, without even mentioning what was given by industry trade 
associations. Almost all of this comes from labor; the grand total raised by women’s, environmentalist, 
and people of color groups is $206,894 (and even this sum includes both the casino contribution and those 
aimed at preserving social security and medicare, presumably of concern to middle class white men as 
well), which is far less than was given by many individual corporations. Or, to take a specific example, the 
total given by all environmentalist groups is $18,615; this is dramatically less than the $156,707 given by a 
single company, Waste Management Inc., which exists to profit by dealing with pollution. 


Individual donors are not only listed but briefly identified. (See Table 8) The most striking fact is 
that all of these contributors owe their money to business. Not one of them depends on a salary as a 
primary source of income. Conspicuously missing here are any entertainers, athletes, authors, artists or 
musicians. There aren’t even any lawyers or doctors.> Sixteen of the 20 largest contributors not only owe 
their money to business, but are now, or were until retired, the founders or CEOs of businesses. Even the 
four exceptions reinforce business dominance: (1) John Whitehead was a high executive, though never the 
CEO, of Goldman Sachs (2) Swanee Hunt and (3) Alida Rockefeller Messinger are heirs to some of the 
largest fortunes in U.S. history (4) Bruce Benson is the chair of the Colorado Republican party, but he is 
also an investor in mortgage and development operations. At the same time, we want to be clear that 
these individual donors are not, for the most part, members of what Mike Useem (1984) has called the 
inner circle of the capitalist class. Thomas J. Watson is no more typical of this list than is Peter Morton, 
founder of the Hard Rock Cafes, or even than Sam Bamieh, who claims to have been imprisoned by King 
Fahd of Saudi Arabia (whom he was advising) as a suspected CIA agent, and has testified under oath he 
served "i the go-between in (illegally) channeling Saudi money to Jonas Savimbi’s UNITA rebels of 
Angola. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF SOFT MONEY 

Soft money is not evenly distributed around the country. It is concentrated where rich people and 
corporations are located and where organizations lobby policy makers and politicians. Most striking is the 
high proportion of money that comes from the District of Columbia. Despite the plethora of lobbyists in 
Washington, it is not individual contributors, but corporations,’ associations, and labor unions that 
account for the bulk of this money. Almost 30 percent of all soft money comes from Washington D.C. by 
itself. (See Table 9) New York is the key location for individual contributors. Los Angeles, and the 
combination of Houston and Dallas, also provided substantial amounts of soft money, but far less than 
New York and (especially) Washington. The combination of these areas accounted for about as much soft 
money as all the rest of the country put together. 


> It is possible that one of these donors has a law degree, but none are practicing lawyers. 


© We should note that Peter and Eileen Norton fail to make the list of top twenty donors because 
they each gave $105,000. If Peter Norton, software developer, had given the entire contribution in his own 
name, he would have been one of the top twenty contributors. Of course, the point is that the donation 
was probably not entirely his own, and his wife is able to act in her own name, while a more Republican, 
more "traditional" gender role arrangement, might have led to a single donation by a man, thus erasing the 
woman’s involvement and participation. See below, section on gender. 


7 The corporation may be based elsewhere, but the donation was given by the Washington office. 
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SPLIT GIVERS 

Many critics and proponents of the current system of campaign finance express hostility to 
contributors who make substantial contributions to both parties. A contributor who gives money to one 
side in an election may be aiming for access and influence, but can also plausibly claim to be trying to 
promote the political good as they understand it. These contributions are often likened to free speech, 
even though they obviously aren’t free, and are fundamentally anti-democratic in the sense that some 
contributors can afford to give a thousand times as much as others. A contributor who gives money to 
both sides, however, is much more likely to be primarily interested in access. In terms of influencing the 
results of the election, one contribution cancels out another, but in terms of increasing the chances that 
the contributor will receive special access to whoever is in power these are two separate, additive, 
opportunities to influence. Such contributions are especially likely to be made either by those with no 
political principles, or by those to whom privileged access is particularly helpful/important. 


Who gives to both sides in an attempt to guarantee access no matter who wins? The answer is 
overwhelmingly business. For example, re-examining tables four, five, six, and eight, we can see that 
among the twenty largest givers in each category, 17 corporations, 18 associations, 3 individuals (all present 
or former corporate CEOs), and only 2 labor associations gave money to both Democrats and 
Republicans. However, it may be unfair to define a split giver as a contributor who gives any money at all, 
no matter how little, to both sides. Such a rule will tend to penalize large contributors, and the largest 
contributors tend to come from business. 


Adopting a more restrictive definition, contributors are classified as split givers only if they gave at 
least one-third of their money to the Democrats and gave at least one-third of their money to the 
Republicans. Using this more restrictive criterion, there were only 156 split-givers, but even with the new 
criterion split-givers are overwhelmingly likely to be from business. (See Table 10) More than 95 percent 
of the money given by split-givers came from either corporations or trade associations. Put another way, 
what proportion of the money given by each category came from (this restrictive definition of) split givers? 
More than 15 percent of all the money given by corporations, more than 30 percent of the money given by 
trade associations, but only 1 percent of the money given by individuals or labor unions. This table is 
based on a very restrictive definition of split-givers; a great many other contributors gave at least some of 
their money to both sides. For example, of the 186 corporations that contributed $50,000 or more, 104 
were split givers in the sense of contributing at least some money to both sides.® 


A couple of examples can help give meaning to these numbers. ARCO (Atlantic Richfield 
Company) is both the largest corporate giver and the largest split giver. Over the course of two years it 
made 26 separate contributions totalling $620,938 to the Republicans, and 28 contributions totalling 
$613,317 to the Democrats. ARCO contributed to both parties at a fairly steady clip, as opposed to giving 
to Republicans early and then switching to Democrats when they looked likely to win. The only 
peculiarity is that the Democrats received the bulk of their money ($533,648) in Washington, D.C., while 
the Republicans got most of theirs ($544,641) in California. ARCO has developed a formula for a cleaner 
(but slightly more expensive) gasoline, and wants all companies to be required to market such fuel, which 
many analysts believe would give ARCO a competitive edge. The second largest corporate giver, Archer 
Daniels Midland, favors a different gasoline formula, one which would make substantial use of methanol; 
coincidentally, they control about two-thirds of all methanol production. Archer Daniels Midland targeted 
their money much more heavily to Republicans ($772,000) than to the Democrats ($136,500), and 
supplemented it with a personal contribution from their CEO, Dwayne O. Andreas, who gave an 
additional $300,000 to the Republicans and $51,000 to the Democrats. In another coincidence, President 


8 Roughly the same point holds for PAC contributions. In 1988, what proportion of PACs gave at 
least one-third of their money to Democrats and also gave at least one-third to Republicans? For 
corporate PACs, 40.6%; for trade associations, 38.9%; for labor, 3.2%. 
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Bush ordered that rules be adopted requiring the addition of methanol to gasoline. 


GENDER 

There is a striking difference between male and female individual soft money contributors in terms 
of the percent of their money they gave to Democrats -- 41.9 percent for men, 67.2 percent for women. 
Because men gave much more than women ($21.1 million to $4.1 million), individual contributors as a 
group favored Republicans by a substantial margin ($13.6 million to $11.6 million).? From the point of 
view of the political parties, Republicans are much less reliant on women than are men, since only 2.5% of 
their money comes from donations by individual women, while 8.2% of Democrats’ total money comes 
from women.! 


This gender difference for individual contributors comes entirely from the largest contributors. In 
fact, among small contributors, women favor Republicans even more than men do. The larger the size of 
the contribution, the more heavily women favor the Democrats. Thus, for contributors who gave $1,000 or 
less, women favored the Republicans by 3 to 1; women who gave $1,001 to $10,000 were almost evenly 
divided with a very slight Republican edge; those who gave $50,001 to $100,000 favored the Democrats by 
substantially more than 2 to 1; and women who gave over $100,000 were exclusively Democratic. This is a 
very interesting pattern. (See Tables 11 and 12) We can only speculate about its meaning, but note that it 
does not indicate a uniformly feminist consciousness among women. Perhaps it shows only the way 
Republicans sometimes treat wealthy women donors. In 1988, only 249 donors gave $100,000 or more to 
the Republicans’ Team 100. One of the few women to do so was Kathryn Thompson. When she attended 
a reception for a dozen or so top GOP givers, the Republican Party Chair at the time, Clayton Yeutter, 
asked her "And who do you belong to, little lady?” (Kemper 1992) In response to this kind of treatment, 
the Anita Hill-Clarence Thomas hearings, and the Republican convention, Kathryn Thompson switched 
and raised money for the Democrats. Most of the Democratic women donors, of course, have long 
commitments to Democratic and women’s causes. Swanee Hunt and Alida Rockefeller Messinger, each 
one of the heirs to a major American fortune, each born around 1950, and each a multi-million dollar 
contributor to women’s foundations, were predictable mainstays of a Democratic fundraising effort. 
Swanee Hunt and Merle Chambers were co-chairs of "A Million Dollar Day," a group formed to raise $1 
million in a single day. They got the day off to a good start: Hunt wrote a check for $225,000, Merle 
Chambers one for $208,000, and then Merle’s mother Evelyn kicked in an additional $79,000. 


CONCLUSION 

What does so-called "soft money” tell us about the current campaign finance system and the 
possibilities for reform? In our book, Money Talks: Corporate PACs and Political Influence, we argued 
that most of the reform proposals under discussion would do little to change the basic features of the 
current system of campaign finance. That is as true today as it was when we wrote it a year and a half ago. 
Anything less than full public financing will be ineffective: if regulations are multiplied, the people and 
organizations with the money to give will find a way to evade the regulations and to use their money to 
gain leverage. When we asked corporate PAC directors what they would do if PACs were abolished, we 
naively meant: what would they do if they couldn’t use money to influence elections? No PAC director 
even considered this interpretation; instead they simply explained what other mechanisms they would use 
to funnel money to candidates: 


All that would happen is that a member [of Congress] would say to you, "I want 


9 These numbers differ from those in Table 3 because we were not able to determine the sex for 
individuals with androgynous names (Pat, Dale, etc.). 


10 Stated another way, of all money contributed by individuals, 9.97 percent of the Republican money, 
and 24.0 percent of the Democratic money, comes from women. 


X thousand dollars," and you’d have to get it some other way than through the 
PAC. 


It would be the pits. How many times can you show up at a $2,000 fund-raiser by 
going around and hitting everybody on the eighth floor for a contribution? There 
is a limit to what people reasonably can be expected to do. 


To me there’s only two alternatives to PACs -- either public financing or going 
back to the old system where you got the whole company together and put a 
whole bag of money together and brought it up to the member and said, "here." 
By the way, not a bad idea -- I’m not sure it was any better or any worse than 
anything else. (Clawson et. al., 1992, p. 195) 


One quintessential "good ole boy" explained that his salary would go up and he’d make a lot more 
personal contributions, but then made the general point that big money contributors can create loopholes 
faster than regulators can impose new regulations: 


There are ways around it. The system is dynamic. By the time they change it, 
it’s too late ... I can tell you right now how I can give untold sums of corporate 
money to anybody in the country that I want to give it to. 

INTERVIEWER: You mean you can give it to federal legislators? 

PAC DIRECTOR: I can figure out a way to get it in to their phone banks. 
Give it to their voter registration programs. Anybody who has been involved in 
this process can do that. You understand what I’m saying? (Clawson et. al., 
1992, pp. 195-196) 


We still maintain that big money contributors can find ways around almost any regulations. Soft 
money itself is the ultimate testament to this ability to evade the regulations -- what started as an 
unintended minor loophole grew to $84 million in 1992. We also believe that meaningful and lasting 
reform requires full public financing, not a new attempt to impose additional restrictions, and not a system 
of partial public financing where the margin of victory depends on raising private special interest money. 


At the same time, however, soft money donations show that even the existing campaign finance 
regulations, weak and ineffective though they be, still do have a substantial impact. Among the PACs that 
operate in the regulated sphere, corporations have less than a 2 to 1 advantage over labor; in the totally 
unregulated world of soft money, the corporate advantage is better than 10 to 1. In the regulated world of 
campaign finance, restrictions on the size of any given donation mean that even the sum of all donations 
by all PACs of all kinds, a total of more than five thousand PACs, still accounts for less than half the 
money received by candidates for the House of Representatives and less than a quarter of the money 
received by candidates for the Senate. In the unregulated world of soft money, 294 donors gave more than 
half of the total, and twenty-eight large contributors gave almost as much as the six thousand "small" 
donors who gave $10,000 or less. 


Even if all soft money were abolished the existing campaign finance system would not be 
compatible with meaningful democracy, would not permit each person to exercise roughly equal influence. 
If there were no soft money, those with the most power and money would still have far more influence 
over political outcomes. However, the soft money "loophole" does demonstrate that comparing weak 
regulations to no regulations, even the weak regulations now in place do succeed in significantly restricting 
the power of big money, and in reducing business’s advantage. There is no reason we should be satisfied 
with anything less than full democracy, but there is also no reason to deny that reforms do place some 
limits on the power of business. 


Table 1. The Concentration of Soft Money 
Contributions to the 1992 elections 


Contribution range Number of Total contributed 
contributors 

$0 - $1,000 3,338 $2,024,068 
$1,001 - $10,000 2,663 10,868,784 
$10,001 - $50,000 981 22,918,137 
$50,001 - $100,000 261 19,885,330 
More than $100,000 136 28,316,795 
Total 7,379 $84,013,114 


Table 2. Contributions by Category of Contributor 
Soft Money in the 1992 Elections. 


Type of contributor Number of contributors Amount 
contributed 


Corporation 4,415 $47,127,457 
Individual 1,958 26,110,095 


Association (trade, 


membership, or health) 292 4,700,905 


Labor 4,381,925 
Unclassified 1,692,732 
Total $84,013,114 


Table 3. Sources of Money by Political Party. 


Source Republicans Democrats 


Corporate $31,989,366 $15,137,841 
Individual 14,133,208 11,976,887 
Associations 2,546,134 2,154,771 
Labor 111,695 4,270,230 
Unclassified 776,896 915,836 
Total $49,557,299 $34,455,565 
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Table 4. Twenty Largest Corporate Contributors of Soft Money in the 1992 


Elections. 


Name 


Total 


Republicans 


Democrats 


ARCO (Atlantic Richfield) 
Archer Daniels Midland 

Philip Morris Companies Inc. 
RJR Nabisco 

American Financial Corp. 
United States Tobacco Company 
International Marketing Bureau 
Merrill Lynch 

Chevron 

Occidental Petroleum 

Sovran Bank 

Revion 

Anheuser-Busch 


United States Surgical Corp. 


Henley Group Inc. 
Brown-Forman Corp. 

Sony 

Bell Atlantic 

Bechtel 

Limited Service Corporation 


Total 


1,234,255 
908,500 
906,580 
875,305 
840,000 
640,350 
558,770 
474,400 
371,760 
312,350 
304,839 
286,700 
277,963 
265,200 
260,000 
259,900 
257,650 
247,325 
242,297 
241,650 


$9,765,794 


620,938 
772,000 
582,080 
529,305 
840,000 
515,004 
558,770 
385,100 
266,372 
224,400 
184,353 
140,000 
106,763 
242,400 
210,000 
259,900 
100,000 
154,700 
106,847 
236,650 


$7,035,582 


613,317 
136,500 
324,500 
346,000 
0 
125,346 
0 
92,300 
105,388 
89,950 
120,486 
146,700 
171,200 
22,800 
50,000 
0 
157,650 
92,625 
135,450 
5,000 


$2,735,212 
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Table 5. Twenty Largest Labor Contributors of Soft Money in the 1992 


Elections. 


Name 


Total 


Republicans 


Democrats 


National Education Association 
United Steelworkers of America 
Int'l. Assoc. of Firefighters 

Sheet Metal Workers International 
AFSCME 

National UAW Community Action 
Communications Workers of America 
SEIU 

Machinists Non Partisan 

American Federation of Teachers 
IBEW-COPE 

Airline Pilots Association 
Laborers’ Political League 

District No. 1 MEBA/NMU 

CWA COPE 

National Assoc. of Letter Carriers 
Bricklayers & Allied Craftsmen 


Building & Construction Trades 
United Brotherhood of 

Drive Pol. Fund - Int'l] Br. Teamsters 
Total 


$433,752 
407,051 
252,369 
211,200 
200,302 
175,000 
169,180 
167,675 
165,000 
155,290 
152,950 
151,150 
145,000 
126,500 
109,500 
109,059 
95,000 
89,000 
85,000 
84,400 
$3,484,378 


$7,750 
0 
10,450 


$426,002 
407,051 
241,919 
211,200 
200,302 
175,000 
169,180 
167,675 
165,000 
155,290 
152,950 
151,150 
140,000 
126,500 
109,500 
109,059 
95,000 
89,000 
85,000 
84,400 
$3,461,178.0 
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Table 6. Twenty Largest Association Contributors (includes trade, membership, and 
health associations) of Soft Money in the 1992 Elections. 


Name Total Republicans Democrats 


Tobacco Institute $292,202 $139,927 $152,275 
National Housing Center 215,000 215,000 0 
Agenda for the 90’s 210,000 0 210,000 
Distilled Spirits Council 151,627 SLOT 100,050 
Smokeless Tobacco Council 138,302 78,477 59,825 
American Trucking Association 107,725 $3,450 54,275 
American Meat Institute 100,227 92,727 7,500 
American Insurance Association 92,375 33,125 59,250 
Sun-Diamond Growers of California 91,727 S727 40,000 
Int'l Council of Shopping Ctrs Inc. 76,550 53,250 23,300 
American Cement Alliance Inc. 75,000 40,000 35,000 
Blue Cross & Blue Shield Assn. 73,781 40,860 32,921 
Natural Gas Supply Association 71,650 38,350 33,300 
Chemical Manufacturers Assoc. 71,167 23,642 47,525 
Electronic Industries Association 67,625 35,500 32425 
American Council of Life Insurance 67,366 27,141 40,225 
Edison Electric Institute 66,388 45,563 20,825 
Associated General Contractors AME 65,000 35,000 30,000 
National Restaurant Association 63,380 24,450 38,930 
U.S. Telephone Association 63,275 33,600 29,675 
Total $ 2,160,367 $ 1,113,366 $ 1,047,001 
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Table 7. All Contributions by Women’s, Environmentalist, Third World, University, and Seniors’ 
Groups. 


Summaries and Totals 
Group Republicans Democrats Republicans Democrats Total 


Third World (all Native American)” 13,671 100,500 114,171 
Mashantucket Pequot Tribe $100,000 
Menominee Indians Wisconsin 
Oneida Indians Wisconsin 
St. Regis Mohawk Tribe 
Miccosukee Tribe 
Shanopee Mdewakanton Sioux 
Pueblo of Sandia 


Seniors’ 25,675 36,975 
National Comm. to Preserve Social 24,175 
Nat'l Council Senior Citizens 1,500 


Women’s 21,050 21,050 
2000 African American Women 
Nat’l Abortion Rights Act. L. 
Emily’s List 
Women’s Center 
Women’s Clinic P C 


Environmentalists’ 18,615 18,615 
Hudson Bay Environments 
League of Conservation Voters 
Environmental Resources 


Environmental Risk Sciences 


Universities 14,818 16,083 
Univ. of Calif. Davis 
Univ. of Calif. Santa Barbara 
Georgetown Univ. 


George Washington Univ. 
Total 26,236 180,658 206,894 


* Also see "2000 African American Women" listed under women’s groups. 
** We don’t understand these and need to explore them further. 


NOTE: Because the absolute amounts involved are so small, any error we have made could have major consequences in 
proportional terms. If we missed one women’s group donor that gave $25,000, that would double giving by women’s 
groups, though such an error for corporations would be insignificant because of the enormously larger sums 
involved. We are quite confident of the general picture, but recognize the ease with which we could miss a group 
with a non-explanatory name (i.e., Emily’s List). 
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Table 8. Twenty Largest Individual Contributors of Soft Money in the 1992 Elections. 


Contributor 


Identification 


Total 


Republicans 


Democrats 


Edgar M. Bronfman 
Dwayne O. Andreas 


Sam J. Bamieh 


Alida Rockefeller 
Messenger 


Lawrence Kadish 
Swanee Hunt 

Lew R. Wasserman 
Peter B. Lewis 

Merle C. Chambers 
Richard J. Dennis 
Walter H. Annenberg 


John Moores 
Peter Morton 
Bruce D. Benson 
Jerome Kohlberg 


John C. Whitehead 


John W. Rollins 


Steven Grossman 


Thomas J. Watson 
Henry L. Hillman 


Total 


Pres & CEO, Seagram’s 


Chair & CEO, Archer Daniels 
Midland Co. 


Chair, American Intertrade 
Group 


Daughter of John D. 
Rockefeller III 


Real estate 

Daughter of H.L. Hunt 

Chair & CEO, MCA Inc. 
CEO, Progressive Corp 

Pres & CEO, Axem Resources 
Commodity futures trader 


Former owner, Triangle 
Publications etc. 


BMC Software Inc. 
Hard Rock Cafes 


Chair, Colorado Repub. Party 
investor; mortgage 
companies etc. 


Former partner, Kohlberg 
Kravis Roberts 


Retired senior partner 
Goldman Sachs 


Founder, chair, CEO, Rollins 
Environmental 
Services 


Former chair, Mass. Dems & 
former Pres. Mass. 
Envelope Co. 


former CEO, IBM 
Chair, Hillman Co. 


$550,000 
$351,000 


$312,800 


$300,000 


$276,200 
$274,400 
$252,730 
$231,300 
$210,200 
$201,300 
$200,000 


$200,000 
$200,000 
$157,400 
$150,000 


$145,000 


$141,400 


$136,870 


$134,000 
$127,400 
$4,552,000 


$450,000 
$300,000 


$312,800 


$276,200 
0 


$145,000 


$141,400 


$ 84,000 
$127,400 
$2,194,200 


$100,000 
$ 51,000 


0 
$274,400 
$252,730 
$231,300 
$210,200 
$201,300 


$150,000 


$136,870 


$ 50,000 
0 
$2,357,800 
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Table 9. Geographic Origins of Money by Category of 
Contributor (percentages). 


Total Indiv. 


Washington, D.C. 28.7 3.5 
New York 12.5 23.1 
Los Angeles 5.1 7.0 
Houston-Dallas 4.4 6.7 
Total of these areas 42.3 


City Assoc. 


Table 10. 1992 Soft Money Split Givers.* 


Number of 
Contrib. 


Amount to 
Republicans 


Total amount 
contributed 


Amount to 
Democrats 


Category of giver 


Corporations 
Associations 
Individuals 


Labor unions 


Classification unknown 


Total 


106 


36 
7 


6 


157 


$10,163,596 
1,856,114 
360,827 
38,153 
129,017 
12,547,707 


$5,427,005 
890,977 
190,727 
18,450 
55,292 
6,582,451 


$4,736,341 
965,137 
170,100 
19,703 
73,725 
5,965,006 


“Contributors giving at least one-third of their money to Democrats and at least one-third 


of their money to Republicans. 


Table 11. Gender Differences in Political Preference by Donation Amounts. 


Percent to Dem. 
From Women 


Percent to Dem. 
From Men 


Percent to Repub. 
From Men 


Donation category Percent to Repub. 


From Women 


$0- $1,000 
$1,001 - $10,000 
$10,001 - $50,000 
$50,001 - $100,000 
Over $100,000 
Total 


28.6 
51.1 
45.4 
39.6 
39.9 
41.9 


23.9 
49.3 
54.6 
72.3 
100.0 
67.2 


71.4 
48.9 
54.6 
60.4 
60.1 
58.1 


76.1 
50.7 
45.4 
27.7 

0.0 
32.8 
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Table 12. Individual Contributions by Gender, Amount Contributed, and 
Political Party. 


Contributions to Democrats 


$1,001 - $10,001 - $50,001 - Over 
$10,000 $50,000 $10,000 $100,000 


Number of Contributors 
Men 158 96 37 17 
Women 41 28 12 a 
Total 199 124 49 20 


Amounts Contributed 


Men 106,685 809,349 2,491,657 3,077,200 2,343,400 
Women 27,695 200,474 766,625 1,114,777 679,400 
Total 134,380 1,009,823 3,258,282 4,191,977 3,022,800 


Contributions to Republicans 


$1,001 - $10,001 - $50,001 - Over 
$10,000 $50,000 $10,000 $100,000 


Number of Contributors 
Men 238 124 62 23 
Women 66 28 6 0 
Total 304 152 68 23 


Amounts Contributed 


Men 265,780 775,843 2,997,078 4,703,056 3,525,000 
Women 87,965 206,180 637,838 426,965 0 
Total 353,745 982,023 3,634,916 5,130,021 3,525,000 
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LEADERSHIP TURNOVER, TRANSACTION COSTS, AND CITY CONTRACTING DECISIONS 


One of the more controversial and contentious issues 
regarding municipal service delivery in recent years is the 
decision to contract out or "privatize" particular services.1 
This mode of service delivery has been promoted as a means of 
providing services more efficiently and effectively (see, e.g., 
Hanke, 1987) and sometimes as a way of providing services that 
otherwise could not be provided at all (DeHoog, 1984). On the 
other hand, contracting out has has been accused of providing 
services of lower quality, of mistreating and/or exploiting 
government employees, and of denying constitutional protections 
both to those who should receive government services and to 
those who deliver them (Goodsell, 1986; AFSCME, 1977; Sullivan, 
1987; Moe, 1987). With such different and strong statements of 
both the empirical and normative implications of contracting, it 
is no wonder that the topic has stirred up quite a political 
controversy. 


We do not propose in this paper to show how municipal 


contracting causes political conflict, but rather to determine 


whether political and administrative upheaval affects the 


decision to contract out. In doing so we will make the case that 


1 Often terms such as "contracting out" and "privatization" are 
used pretty loosely to include voucher programs and government 
franchising. Contracting out also frequently involves another 
unit of government, so it is inaccurate to refer to all 
contracting as "privatization." Unless otherwise indicated, we 
will use the phrase "contracting out" to refer to any form of 
indirect government delivery of a service using an external 
supplier. 
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political turmoil, represented by leadership turnover, should 
affect the costs of negotiating, enacting, and enforcing the 
provisions of a contract between government and an external 
supplier of a service. When such "transaction costs" rise too 


high, we expect that either governments will not seek to contract 


out a service or will be unable to find an external supplier that 


will accept a government contract without demanding an 
unacceptably high risk premium. In either event, the result is 
that governments either directly provide the service in-house, or 
they do not provide the service at all. 

In the first section of the paper we will briefly survey 
extant research on the decision to contract out services. The 
second section will discuss our views on how political conflict 
can cause "privatization failure" because of the uncertainty and 
opportunities for reneging on agreements that are afforded by 
rapid turnover in office. Essentially, we argue that political 
conditions may cause contracting out to become an inefficient 
means of service delivery. This argument lies squarely in the 
tradition of transaction cost explanations of vertical 
integration and contractual choices in. private firms. We will 
also discuss a quite different argument about the implications of 
political conflict derived from the research on legislative 
delegation of policymaking authority to bureaucratic agencies. 
The third section describes an effort to test a model of 
municipal contracting decisions using data derived primarily from 


the ICMA’s 1988 survey of government service delivery patterns. 
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We will discuss the implications of that analysis in the fourth 


and final section. 


1. Factors Affecting the Privatization Decision 

Advocates of contracting out have long argued that 
governments can provide services more cheaply through private 
providers than through direct in-house delivery. This advantage 
is said to derive from the motivation induced by a competitive 
market, the less restrictive managerial and personnel practices 
in the private sector, and the lower labor costs generally found 
for unskilled and semi-skilled labor outside of government. 
Critics of contracting out services have questioned this general 
argument, but the bulk of the research seems to indicate that for 
most local government services, contracting out is more efficient 
than direct government delivery.2 

In light of this, it is not surprising that fiscal 
considerations seem to be among the most important factors in 
determining whether local governments contract out services. 
Research by Ferris and Graddy (1986) and Morgan and Hirlinger 
(1988), for example, indicates that wage differences between the 
public sector and private service workers within a local labor 
market are strong predictors of contracting decisions.3 Tax and 


expenditure limitations and heavy tax burdens also appear to lead 


2 Wilson (1989: Ch. 19) suggests that electric utilities and 
hospitals may be exceptions to this general rule. See Donahue 
(1989: Ch. 5) for a survey of the evidence on efficiency. 


3 Contracting out may be especially attractive to state and local 
governments because their services are very labor intensive. The 
federal government, of course, contracts out much of its work, 
but savings on labor costs may not be the primary motivation. 
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municipalities to try contracting alternatives rather than to 


provide services directly. When state governments centralize 


control over spending for public services, local governments may 
rely upon external suppliers for services for which the state has 
not assumed responsibility (Stein, 1990: Ch. 4). 

Quite a bit of research has also found that contracting 
decisions are greatly influenced by the political pressure of 
particular interests and groups within the community. To no 
one’s surprise, government workers whose jobs might be threatened 
by external suppliers of services have often opposed 
privatization plans. Empirical research demonstrates that those 
efforts have often been successful. The number of municipal 
employees appears strongly related to direct government delivery 
of services (see, e.g., Ferris and Graddy, 1986; Morgan and 
Hirlinger, 1988; Stein, 1990). Union pressure, however, seems 
much less important, after taking into account the size of the 
public workforce. Possibly strong municipal unions lead to 
"labor market turmoil" which may increase the incentive for city 
hall to contract with more reliable or compliant private 
providers of services (McGuire, Ohsfeldt, and van Cott, 1987). 

Contemporary political pressure may be largely a function of 
historical factors that affect the number and kind of services 
provided by municipal governments. Borrowing from an argument by 
R. D. Norton (1979), Stein (1990) argues that older American 
cities have had more time to develop organized interests that 
become claimants upon local governments. Over time, conflicts 


among contending organized groups will be mitigated by providing 


greater and greater numbers of services demanded by different 
factions. This puts greater fiscal strain upon older cities, 
especially when they are restricted by annexation laws from 
expanding their property tax bases. Under these conditions, 
Stein argues that older cities will resort to nondirect modes of 
service delivery as a way to provide services that otherwise they 
could not afford. 

Some researchers have also found that governmental 
characteristics affect contracting decisions, at least for 
particular services. The council-manager form of government, for 
example, has been found to be associated with contracting out 
public health services (Ferris and Graddy, 1987) and public 
transit (McGuire, Ohsfeldt, and van Cott, 1987), even though it 
does not seem related to indices of overall contracting. Several 
reasons for this effect of local government form can be and have 
been suggested. City managers may have a greater predisposition 
toward policy innovation than mayors or their appointees may 
have. It may be that government employee unions and their 
supporters on city councils have little influence upon managers 
(cf. Mladenka, 1991). Efficiency may also be a-more important 
goal, relative to other priorities, for city managers than for 
elected officials. Finally, city managers are aware that their 
careers may be advanced if they are successful in terms of 
financial management and efficient administration. Even if their 
accomplishments with respect to those criteria are not 


appreciated by the council of the city in which they work, 


managers know that other city governments will be favorably 
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impressed and may seek to hire them at higher salaries (Stein, 


1990). 


2. Transaction Costs and Municipal Contracting Decisions 


The question of whether private firms should contract out 
for products or services or provide them internally (i.e., become 
more vertically integrated) has been a topic that has concerned 
economists for many years. Beginning with Coase (1937) the 
predominant explanations for vertical integration in the private 
sector all stress the concept of transaction costs, the costs 
incurred in negotiating, monitoring, and enforcing a transaction, 


contract, or agreement. When such costs are high, many 


economists suggest that firms have an incentive to provide 


services and products themselves, rather than seek out external 
suppliers. 

Political scientists are just beginning to apply transaction 
cost arguments to the issue of contracting out of services in the 
public sector. Robert Stein (1990), for example, has applied 
Oliver Williamson’s (1975; 1985) arguments about transaction 
costs to municipal service delivery choices. Williamson has long 
argued, inter alia, that firms will become vertically integrated 
in order to control valuable specific assets which might be lost 
if outside suppliers reneged on a contractual agreement or at 
least re-interpreted a contract in a way detrimental to the 


interests of the firm.4 In applying this idea to municipal 


4 Williamson is assuming, of course, that these kinds of 
reneging, hold-up problems, non-cooperative behaviors, etc. can 
be more easily prevented within vertically integrated firms than 
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contracting decisions, Stein suggests that certain kinds of 
municipal services, especially those providing collective goods 
(e.g., street cleaning, crime prevention, building inspection, 
and code enforcement) and common property goods (e.g., emergency 
medical services, ambulance services), make use of the kind of 
specific capital assets that concern Williamson. While 
Williamson suggests that asset specificity should be expected to 
result in vertical integration, Stein finds that municipalities 
will directly provide services that resemble collective and 
common property goods but will use a diverse array of service 
arrangements~-including joint contracting and complete 
contracting with external suppliers--to provide services 
resembling toll goods and private goods. 

While Stein’s research emphasized the importance of the 
asset specificity of certain service characteristics, our paper 
focuses upon the transaction cost implications of local politics. 
Specifically, we are concerned with how turnover in leadership 
positions in city government affects the ability of the 
municipality to negotiate contracts, make credible commitments to 
suppliers, and faithfully uphold and enforce contracts once they 
are in force. Our work presumes that contracting is most likely 


when both parties to the contract--the municipality and the 


external supplier (which may be a firm, non-profit organization, 


between firms linked by contracts. Unfortunately, reneging 
occurs within firms as well as between them. The real question 
is whether the governance mechanisms of the firm can better deal 
with this problem than can diligent monitoring by the firm of a 
carefully written contract. Each alternative involves some 
transaction costs, but Williamson presumes that those costs are 
much greater when inter-firm relationships are involved. 
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or another government)--consider the deal in their best interest. 
The deal is not likely to be made when either side suspects that 
the terms of the contract will not be upheld. This suspicion may 
prevent contracting that otherwise would be mutually 
advantageous. 

From the standpoint of the external supplier of a service, 
uncertainty regarding a city’s future expectations, bid 
specifications, appeals policies, and preferences regarding 
service delivery can make doing business with governments very 
undesirable (MacManus, 1991). Such uncertainty is likely to 
increase as the level of political conflict within a city 
increases. Elected officials who are wary of displeasing 
contending interest group coalitions or fickle alliances of 
constituents may not be able to make credible commitments to 
contractors. New leaders who come into office during the life 
of a contract may not be satisfied with the provisions of the 
agreement and may wish to re-negotiate its terms. Centralized 
organizations of all types are distinguished by the broad powers 
of executives to intervene in lower-level decisions (Milgrom and 


Roberts, 1990). Turnover among executives should be expected to 


lead to less consistent organizational outcomes (Finkelstein and 


Hambrick, 1990). This may be particularly true of political 
organizations headed by officials who must periodically stand for 
election. 

Incumbent government leaders themselves may not be willing 
to enter into any agreements for a significant period of time 


that would lock them in to a particular mode of service delivery 


that would specify explicit quantities of service, quality 
characteristics, or distributive criteria. More open-ended and 
flexible contracts that would enable governments to modify 
service provisions could be considered, but suppliers could 
demand a substantial premium for accepting these possible 
interventions. If so, the cost savings that contracting out is 
often said to provide could quickly evaporate (Sappington and 
Stiglitz, 1987; cf. Goldberg, 1976; Williamson, 1976). Under 
these conditions, contracting may not be very likely. 

Political conflict and its resulting uncertainty might lead 
governments to give up direct, hands-on control of certain 
programs, if we assume that governments may be willing to pay 
suppliers for the uncertainty that accompanies the political 
Climate or if we assume that suppliers do not consider political 
turmoil to have much effect upon the city’s commitment to its 
contracts. It is also likely that government leaders may prefer 
to deliver services externally when subordinates within agencies 
are attempting to influence their organizations in ways contrary 
to the directives of their superiors. In these instances, the 
transaction costs involved in preventing this unwanted influence 
through centralized control may be greater than having services 
carried out through contracts (Milgrom and Roberts, 1990). 

Another kind of conflict-driven argument is raised in the 


political science literature on legislative delegation of 


policymaking authority to administrative agencies. Fiorina 


(1982), McCubbins (1985), and McCubbins, Noll, and Weingast 


(1989) have all suggested that re-election seeking legislators, 
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under conditions of great political conflict, may make vague 
delegations of policymaking authority to bureaucracies so that 
they can avoid the blame for controversial decisions.5 These 
scholars do not argue that legislators have abdicated all policy 


control, but instead say that legislators may later intervene in 


many ways to shape the content of administrative decisions as 


legislators learn the implications of those choices. If this 
perspective were applied to municipal service delivery 
alternatives, one might argue that political conflict would 
encourage incumbent elected officials to detach themselves from 
hands-on control of the day-to-day activities involved in 


delivering a particular service. 


3. Data Analysis 

In order to examine how political conflict affects 
contracting decisions we have made use of the International City 
Management Association’s Profile of Alternative Service Delivery 
Approaches for 1988. This data set is derived from survey 
responses from city officials regarding whether or not particular 
services were provided by the respondent’s municipality and, if 
so, how these services were delivered (i.e., directly, completely 
through contracting, joint contracting, etc.). For our purposes, 
only responses from cities with 1985 populations of 25,000 or 


more were included in the sample. 


5 Lowi (1979) is perhaps most famous for charging that 
legislators make vague (and excessive) delegations of authority. 
But Lowi’s argument rests less on political conflict and more 
upon acceptance of a new "public philosophy" that legitimates 
these delegations. 
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In this paper we use probit analysis to estimate the 
likelihood that a city will contract with an external provider to 
provide forty-three different public services.6 The dependent 
variable was estimated with a model that included independent 
variables representing turnover in both the office of mayor and 
the chief administrator (often a city manager, sometimes an 
appointee of the mayor) between 1983 and 1988. Those data were 
derived from various issues of The Municipal Yearbook. The names 


of the occupants of those two offices were read and compared with 


the names listed in the Yearbook for the subsequent year. Each 


change was noted and the score recorded in the data set 
represents the number of changes between 1983 and 1988. The 
model also includes variables for city population size in 1985 
(U.S. Census, 1985), location within a metropolitan area (ICMA, 
1981), council-manager form of government (ICMA, 1988), number of 
listed municipal services offered by the city (ICMA, 1988), state 


centralization (Stephens, 1992), annexation authority7 (Advisory 


6 The actual ICMA survey actually contains questions regarding 
modes of service delivery for 63 different services. We are 
analyzing only 43 of the original 63 because many of the services 
are provided by only a very few cities and because several 
services are almost always provided in-house, so there is 
virtually no variation to explain. 


7 The annexation authority variable is measured using an index 
derived by adding up the number of state legal requirements 
listed by the ACIR for each state. These requirements for 
annexation are: (1) that a petition of property owners in the 
area to be annexed be signed, (2) that the annexing city pass an 
ordinance or a resolution, (3) that public hearings on the 
annexation be held, (4) that a majority of those voting in a 
referendum within the annexing city approve the annexation, (5) 
that a majority of those voting in a referendum in the area to be 
annexed approve the annexation, and (6) approval of a county 
governmental authority. 
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Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 1993), whether or not 
the city was a part of a recognized metropolitan area in 1929 
(Bogue, 1953; Norton, 1979), full-time-equivalent public 
employees per 10,000 population (U.S. Census, 1988), and 
percentage of the municipal workforce unionized (U.S. Census, 
1988). The results of the analysis are reported in Table 1. 


[Insert Table 1 About Here] 


The results of the analysis are quite interesting, though 
not exactly what we predicted. Mayoral and/or administrative 
turnover appears significantly related to the contracting out of 
at least seventeen of the services studied. But the directions 
of the effects of mayoral and administrative turnover are quite 


different. As a general rule, administrative turnover 


discourages contracting, just as the transaction cost argument 


would have us expect. But turnover in the electoral office--that 
of the mayor--appears to encourage contracting. This seems 
consistent with the argument suggesting that politicians delegate 
authority to avoid the political fallout from conflictual 
decisions. 

These differing results are certainly plausible. Firms that 
might wish to do business with the city might care more about 
instability in the office of administrators with whom they 
actually negotiate and monitor contractual compliance. They may 
care little about control of the mayor’s office unless turnover 
in that position is accompanied by significant policy changes, at 
which time there would also probably be turnover in 


administrative positions. In conflictual situations represented 
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by mayoral turnover, elected officials might have an interest in 


shedding day-to-day concerns with many public services. Other 


concerns might be more important, and cost savings could 


conceivably be realized through contracting, if external 
suppliers do not demand substantial risk premia in exchange for 
acceptance of a contract in a politically tumultuous city. 

A few services are exceptions to this general pattern. 
Contracting for bus transit, for example, seems to be discouraged 
by mayoral turnover but encouraged by administrative turnover. 
Non-direct delivery of a few of the social services (e.g., 
operation of day care facilities, programs for the elderly, 
operation of public and/or elderly housing) also seem to be 
discouraged by mayoral turnover. This suggests that the politics 
and perhaps the management of these policies is fundamentally 
different from the politics and management of other public 
services. Perhaps these issues are so sensitive in many cities 
that political conflict often forces politicians to retain 
hands-on control. Each policy is probably fairly labor intensive 
and has constituent and provider interests that are fairly well- 
defined. The policies may have quality dimensions, however, that 
are difficult to define and measure, which may cause problems in 
contractual specification (see Barzel, 1982). In contrast, the 
services for which non-direct delivery is encouraged by mayoral 
turnover tend to be those that are either capital intensive, 
public works programs, regulatory functions, or staff support 


sorts of services. These services may have less distinct 


clienteles and less overt controversy. They may also produce 
outputs that are reasonably easy to identify and measure. 

In addition to bus transit services, administrative turnover 
appears positively related to non-direct delivery of convention 
center and auditorium operations and the running of libraries. 
This is counter to the general argument, but in all three cases 
the sort of non-direct delivery that is involved is frequently 
handled by another government, often a special district or public 
authority. Formal contracts may not exist between the city and 
the governing body delivering those services, so contractual 
breakdowns would not be induced by turnover among city 
administrative personnel. 

The probability of contracting out almost all services 
increases as the total number of services provided by the city 
increases. This is consistent with the developmental argument by 
Stein that suggests that over time the number and diversity of 
services offered by a city grows, but the fiscal strain imposed 
by those new services encourages the city to try new delivery 
alternatives, including contracting (1990). City age (within a 


metropolitan area) and annexation authority also affect service 


delivery decisions, just as Stein argued. Municipal unionization 


discourages contracting out of a few services, just as the 
conventional wisdom would predict. But unionization increases 
the chances that the city will contract out for solid waste 
disposal and street repair. This appears consistent with the 


"labor market turmoil" thesis (McGuire, Ohsfeldt, and van Cott, 
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1987). Public employment, as expected, is negatively related to 


external delivery of most services. 


4. Implications 

Prior research on contracting out services treats these 
decisions as functions of two different sets of factors. The 
first set deals with fiscal factors, suggesting that governments 
contract out in order to achieve cost savings, relieve fiscal 
stress, increase economic efficiency, and so forth. The other 
set of factors is political, implying that contracting is a 
result of weak public employee organizations, conservative 
officeholders, self-promoting city managers, etc. We have not 
disputed either kind of argument, but have argued that the 
political climates of local governments have economic 
implications that affect the contracting decision. In fact, 
political factors may have effects not only upon the mode of 
service delivery but also upon the efficiency of the mode chosen. 

While empirical analysis cannot directly examine each 
component of the argument that we have presented in this paper, 


we have found some evidence consistent with the prediction of 


that argument. Turnover among leadership positions in city 


government does seem to affect contracting decisions, but the 
effects vary according to the type of position where turnover 
occurs and according to the kind of service studied. Further 


examination of these varying effects is certainly warranted. 
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300 E-06 
0.186 


151 E-05 
1.317 
662 E-07 
418 -E01 
249 E-06 
0.510 


— .965 E-06 
—0.438 


—.135 E-06 
-0.122 


.217 E-05 
1.671 


—.251 E-05 
~1.558 


—.104 E-05 
—0.895 


—.170 E-05 
1.005 


103 E-05 
0.810 


330 E-05 
1.302 


— .208 E-05 
—1.050 


613 E-06 
-0.457 


.989 
-0.561 


0.519 
1.991 


0.382 
1.370 


0.115 
0.361 


0.389 
1.711 


—.906 E-01 
-0.372 


573 E-01 
-0.217 


0.139 
0.635 
0.221 
0.829 
E-02 
—.887 E-02 


0.317 
71.014 


0.253 
1.107 


—0.158 
—0.628 


-.651 E-01 
—0.319 


—0.140 
~0.562 


0.350 
1.100 


$24 E-01 
0.202 


0.124 
0.237 


-0.351 
—1.139 


~-0.150 
-0.625 


-0.163 
-0.583 


Cowacil— Total Number 


Mayoral 
Goverameant 


0.197 
1.001 


—0.108 
—0.425 


-0.177 
-0.742 


0.167 
1.043 


0.114 
0.810 


0.104 
0.555 


— .936 E-02 
-.573 E-01 
778 E-01 
0.418 

E-01 
-0.227 


0.156 
0.536 


—0.z32 
1.656 


.271 E-01 
0.741 


—0.164 
-0.811 


—0.221 
—1.236 


—0.145 
—0.686 


-0.390 
—1.824 


—0.161 
—0.598 


423 E-01 
0.185 


—0.160 
—0.892 


-6.132 
—0.562 


of Services 
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Ma;oral 
Turnover 


489 E-01 
0.667 


—.920 E-01 
~1.044 


0.153 
1.496 


— .338 E-01 
—0.532 


0.102 
1.477 


131 E-02 
133 E-01 


295 E-01 
1.471 
0.110 
1.509 
0.105 
1.004 


—0.287 
— 2.282 


948 E-01 
1.500 


504 E-01 
0.811 


—.519 E-02 
—.61 E-01 


~.814E-01 
—1.126 


—.491 E-02 
—.530 E-01 


0.167 
2.048 


0.356 
2.790 


0.149 
1.306 


0.223 
3.004 


9.167 
1.843 


Ad minis— 
trator 


-0.197 
— 1.933 


471 E-01 
0.371 


—0.280 
—2.118 


—.721 E-03 
—.811 E-02 


.265 E-01 
0.267 


0.103 
0.925 


—.553 E-01 
—0.580 
-0.172 
— 1.596 

721 E-01 
0.538 


0.323 
2.041 


—.152 E-01 
—0.169 


-0.107 
—0.906 


—0.250 
— 1.997 


—.252 E-01 
—0.244 


—.879 E-01 
—0.689 


649 E-01 
0.551 


—0.369 
—1.078 


—0.108 
-0.798 


—.784 E-01 
~0.760 


—0.168 
— 1.404 


Pablic 
Employee 
Uaiosization 


—.274 E-02 
—0.310 


474 E-02 
—0.389 


174 E-01 
1.528 


.724E-02 
0.916 


—.641 E-02 
-0.705 


—.112 E-01 
—1.123 


649 E-02 
0.789 


537 E-02 
0.578 


464 E-02 
0.399 


—.184 E-01 
—1.355 


—.100 E-01 
—1.232 


E-02 
0.805 


—.125 E-01 
—1.186 


-287 E-02 
0.307 


— .364 E-02 
—0.313 


— .646 E-02 
—-0.585 


—.402 E-01 
—2.741 


— .831 E-02 
—0.728 


—.432 E-03 
-.467 E-01 


130 E-01 
1.115 


Centrali— 
zation 


150 E-01 
1.077 


—.270 E-01 
—1.561 


120 E-01 
0.660 


E-02 
—0.432 


—.166 E-01 
—1.087 


—.730 E-02 
-0.458 


E-01 
—1.280 
104 E-01 
0.685 

E-01 
0.885 


—.190 E-01 
—0.841 


— .640 E-02 
—0.486 


—.242 E-01 
—1.422 


.200 E-01 
1.185 


121 E-02 
804 E-01 


—.128 E-01 
—0.652 


—.412 E-01 
-2.131 


—.174 E-01 
—9.629 


E-02 
—0.304 


—.110 E-01 
—0.734 


—.136 E-01 
-0.780 


Pablic 
Employee 
(FTE) 


—.231 E-03 
2.046 


511 E-04 
0.480 


264 E-04 
0.864 


—.643 E-04 
—0.812 


464 E-04 
0.607 


482 E-04 
0.541 


—.214 E-03 
~ 2.800 
—.37 E-04 
—0.403 

317 E-03 
2.332 


113 E-03 
0.704 


—.185 E-03 
2.031 


158 E-03 
1.734 


862 E-04 
0.856 


145 E-G3 
1.364 


E-06 
.241 E-02 


—.339 E-03 
—2.126 


131 E-04 
0.119 


310 E-04 
0.301 


606 E-04 
0.623 


Aanexation Metropolitas Goodness 
Authority Area Age of Pit Chi 


—.859 E-01 
—1.631 


—.768 E-01 
—1.135 


—.531 E-01 
-0.771 


E-01 
0.667 


—.515 
— 1.004 


—0.195 
—3.228 


—.706 E-01 
1.462 

157 E-01 
—0.203 

814 E-01 
1.344 


-0.203 
2.503 


0.114 
2.430 


E-01 
0.262 


— .302 E-02 
—.64E-01 


— .847 E-01 
-1.627 


—0.111 
—1.603 


.443 E-01 
—0.715 


.533 E-01 
-0.607 


500 E-01 
0.738 


—.611 E-01 
—1.185 


—.815 E-01 
—1.313 


0.498 
3.341 
0.214 
1.355 
0.125 
0.589 


346 E-01 
0.121 


0.101 
0.715 


— .309 E-01 
—0.238 


0.272 
1.419 


—0.194 
— 1.193 


-0.222 
— 1.164 


—0.192 
—1.013 


0.217 
0.823 


—.538 E-01 
—0.249 


0.252 
1.564 


—.337 E-02 
—.162 E-01 


Squared 
DF 


55.874 
11.000 


22.812 
11.000 


24.574 
11.000 


43.007 
11.000 


22.462 
11.000 


25.215 
11.000 


64.003 
11.000 
12.079 
11.000 
67.360 
11.000 


24.650 
11.000 


23.320 
11.000 


19.051 
11.000 


19.275 
11.000 


12.504 
11.000 


14.630 
11.000 


18.796 
11.000 


53.030 
11.000 


38.936 
11.000 


36.714 
11.000 


26.657 
11.600 


mm 
| 

fH 
mm 


Consteat Popelatioe Located Coencil— Total Nember 
im 1985 in SMSA Mayoral of Services < _ 
Government 


Delinquent Tex 1.174 A38E-05 -.670E-01 0.234 -.128E-01 
Collection 0.952 1.000 —0.222 1.158 —0.645 


Title Record/Piat -0.249 -.547E-06 -0.250 -.871 E-01 120 E-01 
Map Maintenance —0.194 -0.37C —0.758 —0.411 0.634 


Legal Services —0.601 —.344 E-05 822 E-02 513 E-01 345 E-01 
—0.704 — 2.284 .261 E-01 0.208 2.392 


Secretarial —3.360 697 E-06 0.521 0.618 927 E-02 
Services — 2.688 0.607 1.427 2.694 0.544 


Personnel Services —3.640 .164 E-05 —0.225 0.539 184 E-01 
—3.056 1.204 -0.853 2.355 1.103 


Tree Trimming and —-2.403 -.266E-07 0.201 0.171 497 E-01 


Plotting on Public -2.535 —.232E-01 1.308 1.028 3.761 
Rights of Way 


* The upper number is the beta coefficient. 
** The lower number is the t statistic. 


Mayo 
Tarnov 
0.2 
2.7 
0.2 

2. 
830 E- 

1.1 
965 E~ 
0.1 
—.189 E- 
—.232 E- 
-.171 E- 
—0.2 
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ayoral Ad ministrato Public Ceatrali- Public Anneexation Metropolitas Goodasess 
rnover Turnover Employee zation Employee Authority Ares Age of Fit Chi 
Unionization (FTE) Squared 

DF 


0.273 -0.359 -.140E-01 -.165E-01 -.302E-04 576 E-01 0.215 23.654 
2.736 — 2.764 -1.418 —0.927 —0.364 0.940 1.030 11.000 


0.218 -0.366 -.197E-02 S49E-03 -.114E-05 0.660 0.115 14.775 
2.204 —2.859 -0.176 S17E-01 -.126E-01 1.008 0.552 11.000 


0 E-01 —0.134 A74E-02 -.178E-02 157 E-03 .265 E-01 0.375 25.204 
1.150 -1.367 0.559 —0.130 1.716 0.539 2.376 11.000 


E-02 -.262E-01 -.803 E-02 101 E-01 126 E-03 0.122 0.314 42.201 
0.232 —-0.759 0.588 1.673 2.104 1.747 11.000 


-.954E-01 -.121E-01 .277E-01 -.636E-04 0.127 0.250 19.009 
-0.820 —1.140 1.681 —0.667 2.137 1.374 11.000 


710 E-01 545 E-02 548 E-02 A476 E-04 -.2209E-01 0.432 38.440 
0.762 0.669 0.418 0.596 —0.485 2.976 11.000 


19 E-02 
32 E-01 
1 E-01 
—0.263 
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Abstract 


Considerable speculation has been given to how term 
limits will affect the professional nature of state 
legislatures. This paper argues that severe limits will lead 
to an increase in the number of amateur legislators in 
office, but they will not alter most of the other 


fundamental elements that characterize professional 


legislatures. The result is that term limits will produce 


amateur legislators running professional houses. This is a 
situation which is quite different from what existed before 
the reform movement of the 1960s and one that leads to 
different expectations. 

The paper analyzes changes in the professional 
character of the California Assembly over the past four 
decades to show how term limits has and will reverse some of 
these changes but not others. The findings suggest that as 
legislative scholars approach term limits they should give 
greater thought to the distinct importance of 
professionalism as it applies both to members and the 


structure of legislative bodies. 
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During the 1960s and 1970s, the role and position of 
legislatures in state politics was severely criticized. The 
problem according to the critics was that the legislatures did 
not have the time, resources, or political expertise to perform 
their duties. The criticism led to a nationwide reform movement 
that many observers argue vastly improved the capacity and 
independence of state legislatures (Rosenthal 1990). 

One of the major consequences hypothesized about the current 
movement to limit legislators’ terms is that it will lead toa 
recidivism in the professional character of state legislatures 
(Copeland and Rausch 1991; Moncrief et al. 1992). The purpose of 
this paper is to analyze this hypothesis by examining how term 
limits will affect legislative politics in California. 

It is argued that the more severe terms limits, like those 
enacted in California, will influence the types of individuals 
elected to the legislature, but not the structure of the 
institutions themselves. More specifically, term limits will lead 
to an increase in the number of amateur legislators elected to 
office, but the limits will not in and of themselves alter most 


of the other fundamental elements that constitute professional 


legislatures. The result is that term limits will produce amateur 


legislators running professional houses. This is a situation 
which is quite different from what existed before the reform 
movement of the 1960s and one that leads to different theoretical 


expectations. 
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The paper analyzes changes in the professional character of 
the California Assembly over the past four decades and shows how 
term limits will reverse some of these changes but not others. 
The paper then explores the significance of these changes for 
California politics and for the discipline’s theoretical 


conceptualization of "professionalism." 


The Pre-Reformed Assembly 
Until two decades ago the California Legislature resembled 


other state legislatures in its structure and its relative 


importance to state politics. Meeting for only a limited period 


of time each session with little of the structural support needed 
to function effectively or independently, it did little more than 
respond to policy initiatives originating from the executive 
branch and interest groups. 

The state of the legislature before the 1960s reform 
movement is important to understand in order to assess the 
potential effects of term limits. Legislative scholars have used 
a variety of different means to measure the professionalism of 
state legislatures, with the most common being length of session, 
size of the legislative staff, and members’ salary (Kurtz 1992; 
Squire 1992; Grumm 1971). These measures are valuable because 
they give some sense of a legislature’s ability to function 
effectively and independently, which were primary goals of the 
reform movement. In each of these three areas, the Assembly would 


be categorized as amateur before the reform movement began. 
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Until the mid-1960s, the length of the legislative session 
was severely restricted. The Assembly was mandated by the state 
constitution to meet for 120 days every odd-numbered year for 
general session and 30 days every even-numbered year to discuss 
the budget (Bell and Price 1988, 172). 

The only professional support most members received came 
from committee staffs or from consultants working in one of the 
legislature’s service offices, but this help was limited. Not all 
committees had staffs and those that did had only a few 
professional consultants (Wyner 1973, 60; Bell and Price 1988, 
174). 

While there were two important service offices providing 
support, both offered only a limited range of information while 
stretching their resources to help all members. The Legislative 
Counsel provided legal assistance in preparing bills, handling 
such tasks as putting each bill in proper legal form and writing 
a synopsis that explained the bill’s effect on current law. The 
Legislative Analyst, in turn, provided analyses on appropriation 
matters, including the governor’s proposed budget (Driscoll 1986, 
126-128; Wyner 1973, 61-64). 

As for other clerical or professional support, only the 
legislative leaders and a few committee chairs had staff assigned 
to them (Wyner 1973, 60). 


Finally, Assembly members were paid minimal salaries. From 


1924 to the late 1940s, members received a $1,200-a-year salary, 


which was paid to them at the rate of $12 per day from the 
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beginning of each session until the money was gone, an event that 
occurred in May. As sessions extended to June or later, members 
had to rely on their own resources or the good will of others to 
survive (Buchanan 1963, 20-21). 
State legislators began to receive small expense allowances 


and larger wages in the late 1940s, so that by 1954, they were 


receiving $6,000 a year, an amount which would not change for 


over a decade (Wyner 1973, 71). 

The lack of time, staff, and adequate pay meant that the 
California legislature was severely restricted in its ability to 
function effectively and independently. It was, by these 
traditional measures, an amateur institution. And like other 
amateur institutions, the members in the legislature were ill- 
equipped to study policy proposals in depth. Without professional 
support, members relied on the executive branch, trusted friends, 
and lobbyists for political and technical expertise (Wyner 1973; 
Bell and Price 1988). 

Moreover, while the lack of pay may have discouraged some 
individuals from seeking legislative seats, which is the 
traditional argument for increased pay, some observers of 
California politics argue that it also caused those in office to 
become overly attached to lobbyists. Cannon (1969, 50-51) writes 
that lobbyists prospered in this environment, becoming an 
indispensable source of entertainment, food, and even lodging 


(also see Bell and Price 1988, 114-122). 
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The Reform Movement 

The legislative reform movement in California began in the 
1950s, though it is primarily tied to the election of Jesse Unruh 
as Assembly Speaker in 1961 (Wyner 1973). Over a period lasting 
longer than a decade, the Assembly and the voters of California 
approved a variety of reforms that were designed to release 
legislators from their dependence on interest groups and the 
executive, and make the legislature a more independent and 
effective branch of government. Major reforms were adopted in 
each of the three primary measures of professionalism, as well as 
elsewhere. 

The first reforms that were adopted were designed to provide 


legislators with more secretarial and professional staff support. 


The size of the staff began to grow in 1957 when the Assembly 


established an internship program with several of the state’s 
premier universities as a way to improve the amount of support 
available to members, especially within committees (Driscoll 
1986, 134; Wyner 1973, 65). The Assembly next approved funding so 
that all major committees would have full-time staff. By 1961 
every committee, not just the major ones, had at least one 
professional consultant (Cannon 1969, 116). 

After being elected Speaker in 1961, Unruh focused his 
efforts on improving personal staffs by pushing forward reforms 
to ensure that every member would have at least one full-time 
secretary in Sacramento (Cannon 1969, 116; Wyner 1973, 60). Under 


Unruh’s leadership, the Assembly also established the Legislative 
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Reference Service in 1961 to provide members with technical 
expertise and to conduct research on policy matters’ (Rosenthal 
1981; Wyner 1973). 

Partisan staff was also introduced. Until the 1960s, all 
staff positions were officially nonpartisan. This changed in 1964 
when the Rules Committee approved a proposal allowing the 
minority party caucus to hire four staff members to do research. 
The majority party caucus was not given its own staff until 1969, 


but since the "nonpartisan" staff was already answerable to the 


Majority party leaders, it was not considered necessary. During 


that year, the Assembly also established partisan staff support 
for members of the Assembly Ways and Means Committee 
("Legislative staff of 1500 provides administrative support and 
professional aid to lawmakers" 1971, 96-99; Rosenthal 1981, 209). 

The Assembly later created two expressly partisan offices to 
give members more access to professional consultants. The 
Assembly Office of Majority Services and the Assembly Office of 
Minority Services have assisted their respective party members 
since the 1970s with everything from analyzing and developing 
legislation to writing speeches (Scheidt 1986; Dorch 1974). 

The year-to-year growth in legislative staff during the 
1960s and 1970s is difficult to assess because yearly employment 
figures are not compiled, but it is clear that throughout this 
period the amount of staff of all types mushroomed, so that by 
the early 1990s over 3,100 workers were on the legislative 


payroll in the Assembly and Senate combined compared with some 


485 that served in 1965.?: 

Reforms in the legislature’s organization and in member 
compensation followed the growth in staff. The most important of 
these reforms were enacted with the passage of Proposition 1A in 
1966. The proposition replaced the rotation of general and 
budgetary session with annual sessions and allowed the 
legislature to set its own schedule. The proposition also removed 
the constitutional $6,000 cap on members’ salaries, increasing 
the yearly pay to $16,000 and allowing the legislature to raise 
salaries in the future (Cannon 1969, 200; Bell and Price 1988, 
173). The last major reform was adopted in 1972 when state voters 
approved an initiative to expand legislative sessions over two 
years (Fisher et al. 1973, 24-25). 

Figures 1 and 2 document the changes that have taken place 
in the legislature since the 1950s in both of these measures of 


professionalism.’ In 1950, the annual salary for state 


legislators was $3,600. In 1967, after the passage of Prop 1A, 


salaries rose to $16,000 a year, which was the highest in the 
nation at that time. In 1991, legislative salary reached $52,500 
a year, second only to New York. 

{figures 1 and 2 here] 

The number of days members were in session (figure 2) 
Similarly increased after the 1966 vote when legislators were 
allowed to set the length of each session. In 1973, we see the 
figure rise farther after the state adopted biennial sessions. 


The effect of these reforms on the California legislature 
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are well known. By the early 1970s, the Citizen’s Conference on 
State Legislatures (1973) had ranked California’s legislature as 
the best legislature in the nation. Similarly, assorted 
statistical measures of professionalism had identified the 
California as the most professional (Grumm 1971). During the 
1970s and 1980s, as other states reformed their legislatures, 
California remained if not at the top, at least among the most 
professional legislatures in the nation (Kurtz 1992; Squire 


1992). 


Term Limits 

Students of legislative term limits argue that the 
professional status of California’s legislature was substantially 
altered on November 6, 1990, when voters approved Proposition 
140, a statewide ballot initiative limiting the number of terms 
of all state elected officials except judges. The terms 
limitations imposed by the proposition are more severe than those 
enacted in many other states. Under changes in the state 
constitution, Assembly members are now limited to serving three 
two-year terms and Senators two four-year terms. State executives 
are also limited to two four-year terms. The term restrictions 
are life-time, not consecutive (see Copeland and Rausch 1991). 


In addition to limiting terms, the initiative reduced the 


legislature’s budget by 40 percent and removed legislators from 


the state retirement program. In 1991, the state supreme court 


struck down the retirement part of the proposition, but kept the 


i 
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remainder intact ("Up Front" 1991, 490). 

Most observers of state politics argue that the initiative 
succeeded because of growing voter discontent with state politics 
during the 1980s. The decade began with an acrimonious battle 
over redistricting. From that time on, partisan conflict seem to 
expand, causing what many felt was an inability of the state 
government to tackle the state’s most pressing problems. Critics 
complained that legislators were primarily concerned with getting 
reelected and raising ever-increasing amounts of campaign funds 
(Block 1989; Jeffe 1987a; CCCF 1985). Two FBI investigations that 
resulted in convictions, and a record-delay in the passage of the 
state’s budget later in the decade compounded the legislature’s 
poor public image (Price and Bacciocco 1990; Price 1992). 

The supporters of Proposition 140 argued that limits would 
solve these political problems by removing professional 
politicians from office and replacing them with citizen 
politicians (Price and Bacciocco 1990). The editors of the non- 


partisan California Journal wrote: 


Backers of the measure assured voters that it would be mom 
and pop from the corner grocery store; someone who wanted no 
more than to come to Sacramento, put in a couple of years of 
public service, and then return to the private sector ("Up 
Front" 1991, 490). 


In addition, the supporters argued that term limits would create 


more competitive elections, reduce the power of special interest 


groups, and decrease the role of legislative leaders in 


legislative elections (“November 1990 Ballot Propositions" 1990). 
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The Effects of Term Limits 


How have term limits affected the California legislature? 


How will they affect the legislature in the future? The primary 


consideration that interests us here is the effect of term limits 
on the professional character of the state legislature. 

What influence will term limits have on the legislature’s 
professional status? If we look at the traditional measures of 
professionalism, what we find is that term limitations will have 
no direct effect whatsoever. Term limitations, in and of 
themselves, are not concerned with legislative compensation, 
session length, or staff size. Even if we bring in other 
traditional measures, such as size of the legislative budget and 
the number of bills introduced (Grumm 1971), one finds that term 
limits have no direct effect on professionalism, at least in the 


way we have generally operationalized this concept. 


Only if we use the broad, sweeping measure developed by the 
Citizens Conference on State Legislatures (1973) will we find 
term limits possibly affecting the state’s professional ranking. 
The CCSL believed high turnover, which is built into term limits, 
decreases a legislature’s ability to analyze information. 
Turnover rate was a basic element of an "informed" legislature 
under the FAIIR criteria. The CCSL argued that a legislature with 
a high turnover rate "in a very real sense must start from 
scratch every time it meets” (CCSL 1973, 104). 

Since these traditional measures of professionalism are 


inadequate in capturing the effects of term limits, other 
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measures need to be used. The primary aspects of legislative 
professionalism that term limits may affect, and thus should be 
measured, revolve around the legislature’s membership itself. 
What we need to know is how will term limits affect turnover and 
tenure, and the types of individuals elected to office. In other 
words, how will it affect the professional character of the 


membership? 


The full effects of Proposition 140 will not be felt until 
after the 1996 election, when the last pre-term limit legislators 
are removed from office. However, it is possible to begin 
evaluating some consequences and make projections on others. 

The first important elements of term limits that concern us 
regard the turnover and tenure of state legislators, since these 
factors are the fundamental target of term limitations and the 
cornerstone to a professional membership base. 

Figure 3 shows the number of new members entering the 


California Assembly from the turn of the century to the present. 


The figure also shows what I label the minimum six-year average 


turnover rate if the term limits had existed throughout this 
period. This rate represents the average turnover each year if 
all members served the three terms allowable under Proposition 
140. While actual turnover would fluctuate year by year (see 
Price 1992), the average rate gives a good indication of how term 
limits will affect the Assembly. 

[figure 3 here] 


Figure 3 shows that since the turn of the century, turnover 


= 
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has steadily declined. Until the 1940s, a turnover rate of 30 
percent and greater was commonplace. Since the late 1940s, there 


have been only five sessions in which the turnover has been this 


high -- 1963, 1967, 1975, 1983, and 1993. Not coincidentally, all 


five followed a major reapportionment that radically altered 
district boundaries (see Cannon 1969, 109-113; Salzman 1981b, 1- 
16; Hyink, Brown, and Thacker 1985, 107-112). The 1992 election 
also marked the first one in which the candidates competing knew 
they would be under the constraints of term limits. 

Under Proposition 140, a minimum of one-third of the members 
will be turned out of office on average each election. Figure 3 
shows that the state has not experienced a regular turnover rate 
this high since the early 1940s. To use the CCSL terms, the 
Assembly will indeed have to start much closer to "scratch" each 
term than it has in decades. 

The effect of term limits on tenure will be similar. Figure 
4 illustrates the mean terms of service among Assembly members 
since the beginning of the century. A second line is also 
included showing the maximum average tenure rate that is possible 
under the three term limit imposed by Proposition 140. 

[figure 4 here] 

The figure shows clearly the profound effect that term 
limits will have on the membership base of the Assembly. In the 
beginning of the century, members served a term or two and then 
left office. But by the 1950s, many members had settled into the 


legislature for a longer stay. While there will be some 
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fluctuations each session under term limits, the average "mean 
terms of service" in the future can be no greater than two terms. 
In contrast, it has not been since the early 1940s, that the mean 
terms of service has regularly dropped below three terms. The 
result is that the Assembly will be composed of amateur 
legislators who have little experience in the house in which they 
serve. 

One important element worth noting about figure 4 is that 
members’ tenure has not changed significantly since the early 
1950s, which means that the legislative reforms enacted in the 
1960s came after the legislators began to make a career out of 
legislative service. 

An alternative way to analyze the effect of term limits on 
legislative professionalism is to examine changes in the career 
paths of state legislatures. One of the arguments of term limit 
supporters is that the limits will remove the professional 
politicians from office and replace them with "average" citizens. 
One way we can assess this is by analyzing the changes over time 
in the occupation of Assembly members. 

Figure five charts the changes in members’ self-identified 


careers from 1950 to the present. Occupations are divided into 


six categories that roughly correspond to the categories used by 


other state legislative scholars (see Dye 1991). 
[figure 5 here] 
The most important trend worth noting is the large rise in 


the number of individuals who have identified their occupation as 
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Legislator since the 1960s. In the 1950s, only one member 


consistently identified himself as a legislator. In 1991, thirty- 


four did (43 percent). If nothing else, members began to perceive 
of themselves more as professionals since the reform movement of 
the 1960s and 1970s. 

Following the 1992 election, which was the first since term 
limits took effect, the number of self-identified legislators 
declined to its lowest point in a decade. However, of the twenty- 
nine freshmen members who came into office in 1993, nine (31 
percent) still identified themselves as legislators or full-time 


legislators (Assembly Weekly History 28 May 1993). Thus, while 


there has been a decline in self-identified legislators, the 
initial picture suggests little change. 

Finally, one last way we can begin to measure the effects of 
term limits is to analyze the competitiveness of legislative 
elections. While competitive elections are not a measure of 
professionalism, per se, they are certainly related to the ideas 
promoted by the reform movement of the 1960s and 1970s. Increased 
salaries and other changes were seen in part as a way to open the 
legislature to more individuals (CCSL 1973, 134-137). By 
examining electoral competition it is possible to analyze the 
effect of professionalism on the desirability of the legislature 
as a political goal. Moreover, it should allow us to assess the 
effect of term limits on electoral competition. 

Figure 6 looks at the number of candidates competing in 


Assembly primary elections since 1950. It compares the average 
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number of candidates per open-seat race with the average number 
per race in which an incumbent was running. The figure shows that 
beginning in about 1962, the number of candidates competing for 
office began to increase in both categories, though particularly 
in open-seat elections. 
[figure 6 here] 

During the 1950s, there was an average of 2.4 candidates 
competing in incumbent races, and 3.8 in open-seat ones. These 
numbers rose to 3.2 and 7.9 during the 1970s and 1980s. 
Certainly, there was an increase in electoral competition that 
coincided with the professional reform movement. 

How has term limits affected competition? In general, what 
we find in the 1992 election is a continuation of this same 
pattern of high competition. In open-seat races, term limits 
seems neither to have dampened nor significantly increased the 


level of competition. The average number of competitors in 


incumbent races was higher than in any previous election, though 


only marginally. 

Drawing these arguments together, what we find under term 
limits is a picture that is somewhat different from those drawn 
by term limit supporters and some earlier analyses. From a 
technical sense, the introduction of term limits does not create 
a non-professional institution. Term limits in and of itself does 
not affect those elements of professionalism that have served as 
the touchstone of state legislative research since the 1960s. 


Term limits will affect turnover and tenure rates, creating 
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a legislative environment in which the members themselves will be 
amateurs to that particular body, and in which there will be no 


older members to provide institutional memory. However, the 


initial findings suggest that term limits have had little effect 


in this first round of elections on members’ perception of 


themselves as legislators nor on electoral competition. 


Budget Reductions 

While the success of Proposition 140 and its counterparts in 
Oklahoma and Colorado have done much to spur on the term limits 
movement, less attention has been devoted to a second element of 
the proposition, and that is its severe reduction in the 
legislature’s operating budget. The proposition required the 
state legislature to reduce its own budget by approximately 38 
percent from 1990 to 1991. Even though term limits will not 
affect California’s status as far as the traditional measures of 
professionalism are concerned, this reduction certainly will. 

The budget reduction has resulted in a massive decline in 
legislative staff, including the elimination of the one of the 
legislature’s service bureaus and the scaling back of another. 
The Auditor General’s office was eliminated entirely in 1991 
after voters refused to exclude it from the cost reductions of 
Proposition 140. The Analyst’s office has been reduced from 104 
members at its height to 45 today (Starkey 1992, 14). In 
addition, the Assembly and the Senate were forced to reduce their 


professional and secretarial support by almost 750 workers.‘ 
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It is impossible to put these staff cuts into a perfect 


historical perspective 


because yearly employment figures are not 


compiled. However, we can follow Grumm’s (1973) lead and simply 


measure the amount of money the legislature has spent on its 


operation since the 1950s. 


Figures 7 and 8 provide two different perspectives on the 


legislature’s budget since 1950. Figure 7 shows the aggregate 


amount spent on services and operations, while Figure 8 shows 


what this amount represents in relative terms as a percent of the 


state’s total expenditures. What we see in figure 7 is that since 


the 1970s, and particularly in the 1980s, the legislature’s 


budget soared. In 1970, 


$24 million on support 
figure was approaching 

The second figure 
the legislature budget 


two decades. While the 


the state legislature was spending almost 
services and operations. By 1990, this 
$225 million. 

indicates that from a relative perspective 
has remained fairly constant over the past 


legislature’s relative share of the budget 


has generally been growing throughout the forty-year period, a 


major turning point occurred in 1967, when expenditures rose 


above .3 percent of the state’s budget for the first time. Only 


once in the 1970s or 1980s did spending fall below this relative 


percent. 


Both figures show the effects of Proposition 140 on the 


legislature’s budget. In the first year alone, legislative 


spending decline by $60 million. Moreover, the 1991 budget 


provided the legislature with its smallest share of the state’s 
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money since before the passage of Proposition 1A in 1966. 

These cost reduction incorporated within Proposition 140 are 
important because they reduce the legislators independence in 
developing and implementing public policy. While these figures 
are severe, the legislature is certainly not in the same position 
that it was in the 1950s prior to the legislative reform movement 
when "lobbyists used to be able to dictate" to members because of 
their lack of independent sources of information (Wyner 1973). 

Legislators will continue to have some staff support. In 
fact, the total number of staffers employed under the new state 
budget is 50 percent larger today than it was in the early 1970s 
when the legislature’s staff was considered a model for the 
nation. In 1971, the legislature employed nearly 1,500 
individuals. This rose to just over 1,600 in 1985 (Jeffe 1987b). 
As of August 1993, some 2,375 were employed by the legislature or 
in one of its service organizations. 


A large part of this staff is in the Legislative Counsel’s 


office, which has not been affected by the reduction in 


expenditures. The Counsel employs 475 people today compared with 
125 in 1971. While the Legislative Analyst’s office saw its staff 
cut by 60 percent under Proposition 140, its current staff of 45 
is not much smaller than the 63 who worked there in 1971. 

Despite the cutbacks, the Assembly itself continues to 
employ some 1,100 staffers, which is up from the 767 it had in 
1971. Each committee has approximately four or five staffers, as 


do most Assembly members. The Majority and Minority offices also 
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employ some 40 staff members each. In the Senate, there are over 
750 employees, compared with 470 in 1971. Individual senators are 
allowed by senate rules to hire nine staff members.° 

Even though the legislature has lost some of its most 
experienced consultants because of a lucrative incentive program 
to encourage staffers to leave (Paddock 1991), these figures 
indicate that the staff support available to members today and in 
the future remains markedly improved from the 1950s, and from 
earlier in the post-reform period. Thus we cannot say that 


Proposition 140 has returned staffing to an amateur level. 


A New Political Context 

In the last three decades, the California legislature has 
gone through considerable change from being a fairly typical 
amateur institution to one of the most professional in the 
nation, and now it is being reconstructed again through the 
passage of Proposition 140. 

The findings from this study suggest that this 
reconstruction is not one that will return the legislature to its 
pre-reform state, but will create a distinct political 
environment. 

The problem confronting the California legislature before 
the 1960s was a lack of resources in order to function. Session 


time was limited. Personal, committee, and other staff was 


virtually non-existence. Low pay meant members were dependent on 


lobbyists not only for information but even on their ability to 


survive in Sacramento. 


Reformers argued that by providing better staffing, removing 


time constraints and adopting other changes, it would improve the 


legislature’s independence and its capacity to perform its 
duties. The reforms that were ultimately adopted in California 
provided legislators with the resources to analyze state problems 
and policy proposals more thoroughly and independently than in 
the past. The change was so great that by 1973 the CCSL could 
write: 

the amount and quality as well as the extensiveness of 

coverage and availability of professional staff services is 

probably the outstanding feature of the California 

Legislature (181). 

While the 1960s reforms increased the legislature’s 
independence and capacity, it does not necessarily follow that 
term limits will automatically result in a decline in 
independence and capacity. Indeed, this may occur, but the 
legislature (and state politics) is so different from the way it 
was three decades ago that this scenario is not assured. 

The passage of the severe term limits presents a distinct 
situation because it ensures that turnover will be high and 
tenure short, while leaving the professional support structure 
intact. What I have shown in this paper is that in the 1990s and 
beyond, legislators will not be constrained by the lack of time, 
staff support, and adequate pay, which stifled their counterparts 
before the 1960s reform movement. What they will lack is 


experience in the legislature itself and institutional memory. 
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The question of whether term limits will affect the 
legislature’s independence and capacity depend on a number of 
different factors, including the type of individuals elected, and 
how members’ respond to the changed political context in which 
there are no senior legislators to turn to for help and guidance. 

Who is elected is important because it will shape the amount 
of political expertise and the types of goals that members bring 
to the legislature. If individuals are elected who have little 
political experience and unrealistic policy goals, the result may 
be a legislature that is unable to function effectively or 
independently, and the worst case scenario will prove accurate. 

On the other hand, if the legislature remains filled with 
members who have devoted their lives to politics and want to 
continue to do so, the problem may be less severe. Such members 
may believe that their short stint in the legislature will affect 
their future political goals, and they will act much like their 
pre-term limits predecessors. Certainly, attaining higher office 
has been a paramount goal of state legislators for the past 
twenty years (Rosenthal 1981), so this is not an unreasonable 
expectation. 


The lack of senior legislators will make the legislature’s 


operation more difficult, but at least the presence of a large 


legislative staff can help provide some institutional memory and 
guidance. If legislators use this staff, then this change in the 
context may not prove so troublesome. 


The initial findings from this paper, and from reports out 
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of Sacramento (Zeiger 1993, 6), are that little has changed thus 
far. What will transpire in the long haul is uncertain, though 
predictions abound (Copeland and Rausch 1991; Benjamin and Malbin 


1992). The primary point of this paper, however, is not to 


reiterate these same predictions but to emphasize the important 


differences between the legislative environment today under term 
limits and that of thirty years ago, and to suggest that we 
should not expect the legislature to behave the same way as it 
did in the past when all elements of the legislature were 
amateur. In that sense, it is meant to offer a glimmer of 
optimism in the face of the more doomsday predictions. 

Finally, the paper has been meant to raise questions as to 
what does and does not constitute legislative professionalism. 
Past studies utilizing the concept of professionalism have 
focused primarily on pay, session length, and staff. Yet term 
limits deal with another aspect of professionalism that has 
generally been excluded from the operationalization of this 
concept, and that is the professional character of the membership 
itself. Legislative scholars will use the term "professionalism" 
to refer to a legislature’s membership, yet in comparing states 
we usually set this aspect aside and focus on the structural 
elements. 

The rise of term limits makes clear that professionalism is 
more than just pay, session length, and staff. Severe term 
limits, such as those enacted in California, will change the 


legislative environment, retaining the professional structure 
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while stifling professionalism among members. This represents a 


different political context from what we have encountered in the 
past, and its impact remains uncharted. This suggests that as we 
analyze term limits more consideration needs to be given as to 

what constitutes a professional legislature, and what difference, 


if any, professionalism has on legislative politics. 


Appendix 


The statistical data used were compiled by the author from 


the following sources: 


Salaries. The Council of State Governments, Book of the 


States (assorted years); Wyner (1973); Bell and Price (1988); 
telephone interview with Gus Demas, fiscal officer, Assembly 
Rules Committee, 3 August 1993. 


Session Length. 1949-1986: Driscoll (1986); 1987-present: 


California Legislature, Legislative Handbook (assorted years). 


Figures for 1949-1966 are general session only. Figures for 1967- 
1972 are an average for both annual sessions held during the two- 
year period. 


Turnover and Terms of Service. 1901-1965: Allen (1965); 


1966-1994: California Legislature, Legislative Handbook (assorted 


years); 1993-94: "District by District Analysis: Assembly," 


California Journal, December 1992. 


Legislators’ Careers. 1949-1992: California Legislature, 


Assembly Final History (assorted years); 1993-94: California 


Legislature, Assembly Weekly History 28 May 1993. 


Primary Competition. 1950-1990: California Secretary of 


State, Certified List of Candidates and Statement of Votes; 1992: 


"District-by-District Results: Assembly," California Journal, 


July 1992. 


Services and Operating Budget. State of California, 


Governor’s Budget (1952-1992). Figures include all legislative 


a 
. 
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budget expenditures except salaries and other payments to 


legislators, and funding for the Commission on Uniform Laws. 


Figures for 1962-63, 1992-93, and 1993-94 are estimates. 


{ 


1. The service was renamed the Assembly Office of Research 
in 1963. In the late 1960s, it was merged with the Chief 
Consultant’s Office to provide more centralized support (Wyner 
1973). 

2. Staffing figures for the 1990s were compiled from 
telephone interviews with the fiscal officers of the Assembly and 


Senate Rules Committees, and the Assistant Director of State 


Administration in the Legislative Analyst’s Office, 3 August 


1993. Figures from 1965 are from Jeffe (1987b, 43). Figures from 
1971 are from Wyner (1973, 60). 

3. Sources and more detailed explanation for all figures are 
found in the appendix. 

4. See footnote 2 for sources. 


5. See note 2 above for sources. 
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Figure 1. Members’ Salary, California Legislature, 1949-94 
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Figure 2. Length of General Session, California Assembly, 1949-94 
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Figure 4. Means Terms of Service, California Assembly, 1901-94 
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Figure 5. Legislators’ Careers, California Assembly, 1949-94 
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Figure 6. Assembly Primary Competition in Open 
Seat and Incumbent Races, 1950-94 
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Figure 7. Services and Operations Expenditures, California 
Legislature, 1950-94 (in thousands of dollars) 
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Figure 8. Services and Operations Expenditures, California 
Legislature, 1950-94 (as percent of total state expenditures) 
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Every happy turn in the analysis of social life brings with it 
new unpleasantnesses and reaqressions, so that however creative aria 
stimulating the development of social analysis may be, it is neve: 
positively cumulative. Despite this fact, every social theory 
deciares itself superior to and an advance over what came before it, 
even when it refuses to discriminate between superiority and 
inferiority, progress and reqress in any other way. 

The paradox that each theoretical genre fuses new strengths tu 
new failings by solving the problems of its predecessor ir a way that 


creates different problems for itself, and the conceit through whicn 


each genre sees itself not. as a new fusion of strengths and feailisgs 


but aS an unmixed victory of insight and truth -- are both on display 
in the critical temper of our times. The latest variant of 
critical theory has condemned the theory it emerged over against 


4. 


for its delusive certainty about the real, the true, and the goad; 


its penchent for universal claims and total explanations; 
adoration of objective, rational thought; its insistence 

uniformity, fixity, and coherence of the human subject} 

of History as having a unitary meaning, an underlying logic, 

good ends; and in its most radical version, its call for a4 siiigqle 
political movement by a single revolutionary subject against a single 
organization of power. Releasing itself from the old rigidities of 
conception and sensibility, the new critical theory has focused ui 


the constructedness or fictiveness of social reality or, more 


I. | 
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accurately, "realities"; the particularity and heterogeneity of hiiman 
experiences the intermixture of Ss with memory, habit, 
imagination, and bodily feelings the fluidity and multiplicity of 


identitys the dishevelled, discontinuous quality of history; 


local and fragmentary resistances to a power that is miltiple 


axes, Sites, and methods of operation. 

Perhaps no move has taken the new theory a4 
from the Gold than its exchange of the idea of life as structured 
vertically into a surface accessible to ordinary thought and 
accessible only through the exercise of critical reason, for 
of life as structured horizontallys sometimes as hegemonic cente: 
margins; sometimes as discursive practices and the subjects 
practices produce; sometimes as the play of appearances across 
shimmering surface, “appearances” becoming decorative presentat 
and theatrical performances,s and "reality" becoming nothing athe: 
than those presentations and performances in their multiple ana 
shifting forms. To be sure, the idea of life as center and margins 
or discursive practice and subject is connected in it 
with power to the idea of life as surface and depth. The theore 
antagonism between center and margins or practice and subject, ss 
well as the political allegiance to the marginalized or tie 
subjected, bears a certain lateral resemblance to the theoretical 
contradiction between surface appearance of equality and freedom and 
hidden depth of exploitation and domination, as well as the 
alliance with the exploited and the dominated. But the ide 
as center and margins or practice and subject is connected 
value-relativism to the ides of life as the play of images across 


Gepthiess surface. In having discarded the notion of 4a hidden 


; 
its 
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of life; it also does away with the notion of a critical reason 
superior to any other kind of reason for being able to penetrate that 
Gepth. ; BPOSiting all established schedules of values as the resuit 
of prevailing forces of power, it denies that any schedule of valies 
is superior in and of itself to any other. Conversely, its complaint 
about power is not that some substantive aim of it is contemptible 
while the aim of groups subordinated to power is nots; But rather that 
power, simply in being power, suppresses or disciplines other voices 
that otherwise would be able and should be able to speak, simply 
because they are voices and regardless of what they hanpen to say. 

In the same way that it dispenses with the idea of a hidden 
depth to social lifes the new critical theory dispenses with the idea 
of an underlying logic of history that determines the course of 
empirical events and that concludes in an emancipatory organization 
of society. That idea -- which for so long had benefited critical 
thought by conferring an objective status on critical rational ideas, 
by Quaranteeing that those ideas would triumph in practice, and by 
making it possible for critical intellectuals to be unhesitant in 
their political conviction and commitment -- seemed by the mid edtn 
century to have been discredited by history itself. The senseless 
deaths of the first World War, the rise of Nazism and fascism, the 
disaster of colonialism, the corruption of actually-existing 
communism, the banality of late capitalism, and the now permanent 
threat of nuclear holocaust along with the other lesser catastrophes 


of "acting into nature,” all conspired to make the idea of a 


historical logic with a good end a liability that any thinking person 


would be eager to drop. While some intellectuals at mid-century 


traded in the idea of a teleological for the idea of a degenerative 
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history, contemporary critical theorists, temperamentally allergic tos 
talk of advance or decline, have gravitated instead to the idea of 
History either as an irrational movement from one modality of power 
to the next or as a chaotic melange of multiple discrete details that 
break into smaller fraqments upon closer inspections rather than 
adding up to a grand, theoretically identifiable pattern. 

As the result of its reorientation to the structure of life and 


the meaning of History, the new critical theory has been able to 


jettison old distinctions between ideology and critique, 


myStification and undistorted thought, empiricism and theoretical 
reasons that it found problematic for asserting a privil 

knowledge and knower. These distinctions it often lumped 
a shorthand under the most infamous distinction of them all 
consciousness” and "true understanding.’ The new critical 
theory’s disdain at least for the category of false conscisusne 
must strike us as & point in its favor. Certainly the disdain 
bespeaks a moral delicacy on the part of intellectuals about calling 
other people’s beliefs and commitments the product of manipulstion 
and dupings a guilty conscience, perhapss about Raving done sa 
without any hesitation in the past; a democratic impulse st least 

he level of theory to accept without criticism, as meaningfiil 
them, what "ordinary" people have to says a delight 

certainty of truth of other professional intellectuais, excep 
those truths are anti-foundational. It also bDespeaks a Comprehension 
of a series of conceptual shortcomings: the bluntness of the idea of 
the false, which is unable to suqgest half truths, hidden meanings, 

of intonation and emphasis; the abruptness with whic: 


"true understanding” signals a stop to any further movement of 
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thought; the hardness and fastness of the line that separates false 
consciousness from true, so that the progression from one ta the 
other can come only as a wild leaps the obtuseness of the categuries 
to all the somewhat more and somewhat less reflective turns of misid, 
and to the generally back-and-forth, self-doubting, scrambled nature 
of conscious thought; and finally, the inadequacy of these categories 
to conscisusness in politicss given the incommensurability of erra: 
and knowledge with other facets of inner life such as desire, 
attachment, and distaste, which, while they may be affected by ideas 
about the false and the trues are not synonymous with thei 
substantively or experientially. 

The rigidity of the idea of a hidden depth of social life fin 
suqgesting a fixity of the real and a self-certainty on the part 
the critical inteliectual who knows it, the absurdity of the 
@ logic of history in light of 20th century barbarisms and 
catastrophes, and the condescension of the categories of true 
understanding and false consciousness for implying the superiority of 
critical intellectual thought over every other kinds make the 
repudiations of contemporary critical thought seem an unambiguous 
advantage for it. It fas been able to indulge in new intellectial 
and political enjoyments as a results embracing the disorder of 
actual experience instead of trying to force that disorder into a4 
Singular, logical mold, and embracing the cacophonous voices of the 
people instead of having to superimpose on popular mystifications and 
illusions an authoritative, right analysis of things. Nevertheless, 


against its self-image but just like every other genre of thought, 


this one has paid a price for its pleasures and has achieved not just 


great victories but great defeats. 


The first price and defeat is contemporary theory’s forfeitire 
of the intellectual satisfactions to be had in understanding 
made of more than meets the eye -- through the details of life 
too dense to appear before the viewer all at once; through the 
invisible but effective pressure of the past and the memory of 


past on the present, making the present always more prodigious 


it seems; through certain kinds of thoughts, words and deeds being 


shuttered out of privacy, modesty and tact; finally and most 
importantly for critical theory, through there being stakes in lif 
Significant and unsettling enough to require subtle refinements in 
their representations as well as exaqgeratiaons,s distortions, 
dissemblances and outright lies. If life understood as sheer nose 
and performance offers its audience the sensucus enjoyment of 
theatricality and ornamentation; if life understood as the contingent 
creation of meaning offers up the literary delights of the 
imaginatively told tales if life understood as the imposition of 
truth over unruly possibility offers up the endless game of triuth’s 
deconstruction -- then life understood as having a hidden sufstratum 
offers up the thrill of plumbing its dense details its invisible past 
and memory of the past, its shuttered privacies,s its obscured 
The intellectual and psychological intensity of this thrills which is 
a function not just of finding secrets at bottom But of experiencina 
complexity all the way down, is the reason why the idea of life as 
surface and depth can be defended not merely on the grounds thet life 
has a depth to it, but also on the grounds that life is most 
Captivating when it is looked at that way.* 

An intuitive sense of this captivation as opposed ta, Says the 


charms of theatricality and ornamentation, can be gotten by thinking 
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in the intimate sphere of the casual encounter as opposed to the 

tachment. The difference between the passing acquaintance 
and the tie that is clase and tight, or between the other party in a 
one-night stand and the person whose words and movements last night 
refer not only to themselves that night But backwards to other 


nights, other words; other movements, as well as forwards to the 


anticipatory hours separating each night from the next -- is qrest 


enouGh that the keywords "friends” and "lovers” almost snap when they 
are stretched to cover both at once. This is not at all to say that 
the difference between the casual acquaintance and the close friend 
or the one night stand and the deep love affair is moral or even 
utilitarian in siqnificances with "closer” and "deeper” standing far 
"more virtuous” or "happier.” Duplicity, jealousy, cruelty, and 
betrayal only really come into their own in the second cases. 

then, to take the example of duplicity, that there will be ressons 
not merely for the fabrications of gestures manner anc costume by 
which any self presents itself to any other, but also for the 
fabrications by which one self obscures from a particular other some 
desires incident or mood - obscires it both because it 15 Sexplosive 
for breaking with a whole established pattern in which that self 
still has & siqnificant stake, and because it is more real and true 
than the fabrication made to mask it.” 

While depth in intimacy does not hinge on there being 
vaquenesses and dissemblances that mask something else underneath, it 
does heighten the probability of a contradiction between appearance 
and reality, lies and truth, by providing through the constant 
lengthening and tightening of the tie between two people, Ever mare 


material off which suppression and convolution can works an ever 
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Greater stake in deceiving or distortings and an ever renewed desire 
to discover cor confess what has been buried or concealed. Its 
superiority to superficiality, then, lies not in its moral gquodnes. 
Gor Happiness but in its capacity for being the object of intellectual 
and psychological absorption. 


A different route to that absorption, not this time for the 


intimates but for the outsider looking in, is via their being deep 


even though their interactions are not. That ij the experience of 
sur face-and-depth can reappear in the surface 
one of the participants is; in its inner life, complex, 
complexity the consequence perhaps of its inclination 
inspection and self-reflection; or of its special sensitivi 
registrations of experiences or of its morbid entanglement in 
buried memories and desiress or of its propensity for hypocrisy siid 
deceit. A depth of character in any of these ways Quarantees that 
there is something in intimate life to be discovered and revesleds 
an outsider looking in guarantees that there is someone to exact 
revelation; the longer the look, the deeper an intimacy that is 
Simultaneously voyeuristic and detached because it extends anly 
one direction.*® 

The same magnetism of life experienced as surface and dept! 
the intimate sphere ho in the pubdlic ’ {using the 
very broadly to convey all aspects of life in j peopl 
people" have an interest), both for political participants 
intellectual "voyeurs." While the very definition of the public 
sphere rules out as an element of its magnetism, thoughts, words ard 
geeds hidden from general view because they ar 


elements reemerge here with enhanced force. The density of detail, 
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the invisible influence of the past and the memory of the past on the 


present, and the veiling of significant and unsettling stakes all are 


magnified im the public sphere because of its panoramic sweep, which 
takes in not two people but two hundred, two thousand, two million. 
The dramatic and potentially cataclysmic consequences cf what is 
revealed and what is concealed in public life is one reason why the 
Olid critical theorists devised the classifications of ideology anid 
critique, empiricism and theoretical reason, false consciousness arid 
true understanding, that are based on the same tension between 
appearance and reality as the ordinary language of "deception” and 
"realization," “lies” and "the truth,” but that, to suit the relative 
impersonality and eExpansiveness of the public world; are iess 
miniature and individualistic, more formal and abstract. 

If the first price and defeat of contemporary critical theery is 
its forfeiture of the intellectual and psychological satisfactiains ta 
be had in plumbing the depths of the world, the second is its 
forfeiture of the ability to act in the world with felt passion. 

Even more than intimate affairs, political affairs require for a 
Passionate engagement in them that something more than performances: 
and ornamentation, the construction of shared meanings, or the 
imposition of fixed truth on unruly possibility goes an. Passion in 
politics hinges on the aesthetic presentation’s serving the desire 
for powers it hinges on that desire being never simply beniaqns as "a 
community of shared meanings" would make out; finallys it hinges on 
the resistance to power being fuelled by a strong conviction ina 
positive truth, not merely by the impulse to negate trutt:. In sums 
against the idea of political life as sheer performance, a compelling 


Public politics demands that the curtain go up on a power with the 


intention and determination to put its stamp not merely on its 


self but on the world. Against the idea of political life as the 
creation of shared meanings, that power must have the cunning to mask 
that intention and determination. Against the idea of political ti 
as the struqgle between the imposition of and the resistance to 
truth, the force opposed to power must be bent not merely on 
revealing that intention and blunting that determinations but also oan 
replacing that stamp with what it sees as a Superior stamp of 


own. 


At first Blush, nationalism reiterates in practice every 
complaint contemporary theory has to make about the preceding 
theoretical traditions and it attests to the truth of contemporary 
theory’s own positive ciaims. The resurgence of national identities 
against the universalist ambitions of communism and the globalizing 
thrust of capitalism seems to refute the idea of a logic af histary 
im which larger and larger areas of the world are swept up by the 
same forces into a single order of things. National identities 
living evidence that heterogeneity and multiplicity, not homogen 
ang singularity, are the real substance of cultural life. The 
intensity of ethnonational solidarity, collective memorys inher: 
Siqnificances, and geographical attachment point to the limits 
calculative rationality of self-interested individuals as well 
a critical reason of individuals united by intellectual conviction 
alone. Finally, nationalist movements seem to weigh in mn the 


political scales against centralizing power and for iscalism ard 
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democracy, against the imposition of truth and for the equal 
legitimacy af diverse political mythologies, through their resistance 
to the integrative pressures of biq states, and their counter- 
pressures for political devolution or separation. 

Nevertheless, the almost perfect parallelism between nationalist 
practice and contemporary theory is disturbed the moment a 
nationalist movement breaks away from one state ta establish a state 
of its own, and the moment it wins liberation from one peaple tn 
Gominate others. The romanticism of center/margin analyses of 
nationalism as the political clamoring of minority cultures for tie 
veices of all cultures to be equally heard, and of sheer surface 
analyses of nationalism as the political expression of imagined 
communities with nothing maliqnantly or determinantly real hidden 
underneath, becomes clear when movements for national self- 
determination exert their own will to power in the world.” 

The political impotence of the contemporary critical 
intellectusli at this point becomes clear as well. To intervene 
politically in the world, the intellectual, like anyone elses mist be 
capable of being moved by a felt stake in the world and a conviction 
that one side in a political conflict must triumph over the others, 
that collective life must be pushed in this direction rather than 
that. Yet How is the contemporary critical intellectual, who is 
often an ironist in any case, to drum up such political passion over 


the national question? The contemporary critic cannot act with 


passion on the side of a nationalist movement, for saccording to that 


critic the nation is a modern fiction that generates passion by 
passing itself off as an age-old or primordial fact. The 


contemporary critic cannot act with passion against a nationalist 


le 


movement, for according to that critic the nation is a fiction that 
hides nothing more insidiocusly or determinantly real unde nesth 
itself. Only with great awkwardness can the critic act ina 
Passionately discriminating way to support nationalisms that 
instantiate difference (for the contemporary critic, nationalism’s 
strongest drawing card) and to attack nationalisms that try toa 
difference out. The awkwardness is there, first because it 
Hature of nationalism to instantiate and to try to stamp out 
difference simultaneously, in that the aim propelling the nationalist 
movement into action is the glorification and aqgrandizement of one 
nation’s uniqueness, not the preservation of all nations’ 
heterogeneity. The awkwardness is there, second, because 

principle of discrimination propelling the intellect 

in this case is the universalistic principle of 

principle may appear to be compatible with the principle 
heterogeneity but actually is not: among any set of truly 
heterogeneous cultures there will be fundamental differences 
valuations including fundamental differences on whether 

a virtue or a vice. A unanimous embrace of tolerance 

hinges instead on there being a surface diversity of 


among people and a uniform cultural ethos underneaths producing iis 


, 
everyone a blase attitude towards the different -- But given the 


commonality of the blase attitude, not too different -- procrlivi 
and tastes of everyone else. 

Contemporary theory’s special blend of insight into 
nationalism’s support for cultural distinctiveness and communal 
feeling, awkwardness towards nationsalism’s designs on cultural 


heterogeneity, and impotence before nationalism’s will to power 
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part a function of that theory’s own intellectual and political 
prejudices. Chief among these are the rules it issues to erode the 
Privileged authority of intellectual over popular reason. These 
rules prohibit the intellectual from looking beneath the surface of 
social life to a deeper reality than meets the ordinary eyes, and from 
acting in the world out of an authoritative knowledge of that reality 
and on behalf of an end that can be claimed to have moral-political 
superiority over any other. Together such prohibitions weaken the 
exercise of critical political judqement not only over national 
cultures in their specificity --so that the critic is too deferentia! 
all certain of those cultures, against their self-presentations 
and according to some standard more compelling than their own, petty 
er banal or inhumane -- but also over nationalism in genera So 
that the critic, too critical to enter the political fray as a 
nationalist, is too tentative to enter it as an anti-nationalis?. 
While the insights and blindnesses of contemporary critical 
theory are partly a function of its own particular prejudices of 
thought, they also are partly a function of the particular moment, 
now suddenly past, in which that theory turned its sights 
nationalism’s way. This moment came at the tail-end of an age in 
which, on the one hand, the great political tensions in the world 
were between colonizer and colonized regions, and between capitalist 
and communist blocs; in which, on the other hand, ethnoanational 
tensions were generally inhibited in communist countries by the 


party’s imposition of a single political-economic order and a 


multinational and anti-religious ctultural ethic over diverse peoples, 


in Capitalist countries by the stimulation of economic growth with 


its corrosive effects on collective solidarities and animosities 
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alike, in third world countries by the unification of peoples in 


anti-colonial struggles and early post-colonial efforts to Build 
independent states. Moreover, when ethnonationalist movements 
returned to giscbal prominence, they did so initially in a separatist, 
not expansionist quise. Their resistance to centralized power in 
communist, capitalist, and post-colonial regimes, in combinatisan 
relatively peaceful ethnonational relations for decades before, 
permitted both right-leaning and left-leaning intellectuals to lack 
on ethnonationalism with pleasure and to confuse struqgles for 
mational self-determination with the struqgle for democracy anid 
freedom. 

Finally, however, it is impossible to understand contempar ai y 
theory an nations and nationalism while remaining inside the « 
either of current ideas or of recent events. For critical theory 
general, and its particular consideration of nations and nationalisi 
of interest to us here, has been shaped fundamentally by the olde: 
theoretical tradition cut of which it emerged and from which it 
itself as an absolute departure. Despite the accusations of 
unrelieved stupidity levelled against it, j je tradition is 
amalgam of insights and Bblindnesses too. It should not come 
Surprises Given that one arase out of and against the 
two amalqams are almost perfect antitheses of each other, 
what one misses, the other is able to see. The most poignant 
illustration of this antithesis today is the fact that the older 
tradition was able to generate ‘(against great internal opposition, toa 
be sure) a critique of national self-determination that the newe: 
tradition could not and would not, But with which it would have 


well to have acquainted itself before being slapped in the fete 
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the realities of German nativism, Hindu communalism, and Serbian 
nationalism. It could have so acquainted itself, had it not Buried 
every argument of the older tradition as hastily and as deeply as it 
possibly could. 

In short, we cannot grasp fully the particular strengths or 
weaknesses of contemporary critical theory on the national question 
without returning to that theory’s point of origin in orthodox 
Marxism. That return requires that we review Marx’s Gwn notions of 
critical theory and the national question with an eye to their later 
rebuttal but without filtering them through that rebuttal. From 
there we can trace the gradual transfiguration of critical theory on 
the national question over the course cf the 20th centurys inf witich 
new varieties of critical theory and new critical conceptions of 


nations and nationalism emerged as successive responses to aia 


theoretical and political impasses. This transfiguration is highly 


convoluted and complex. Tt includes shifts both in the idea of 
critical theory and in the critical theory of nations and 
nationalism. These shifts reflect changes in historical 
circumstances as well as changes in conceptual and political 
predilections. In neither the case of critical theory nor ¢ 

of critical theories of nations and nationalism do we find a 
straightforward, two-step evolution from one kind of thinking to 
another. 

Let me offer a just snapshot of these convolutions and 
complexities. The movement of critical theory can be seen as a 
series of methodological revisions in which the distinction between 
appearance and reality is made, deepened, exaggerated, reoriented, 


and finally cast off, with categories of ideology, false 
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consciousness, mystification and surface structure eventually crowdeti 


But By categories of construction, fiction, narrative, and discoaiirse. 
The movement of critical conceptions of nations and nationalism cai 
be seen aS a Series of substitutions in which the idea of the nation 
as a historically transitory effect of capitalist integration, of 
secondary importance both for being transitory and for being an 
effects is supplanted by the idea of the national question as being 
of urgent importance for getting in the way of the even more urgent 
class question, for being the political terrain on which imperialist 
conflicts and incursions are played out, and for providing the 
impetus for majority peoples to persecute minority ones. in ttt ns 
this idea is replaced by the idea of the national question as being 
net simply a side show or a competing show but the main show of 
modern political life -- in Europes a horror shows in the colunize 
regions, a heroic epics in newly independent states, a potential 
traqedy. 

Lastliys in our own age, we see a chain of ideass ail at 
with the ideas that came before them for evincing a positive 
appreciation of nationalism on the one hand and for 2 
curious disengagement from struagles over nationalism in politics on 
the other. One contemporary theory sees nationalism as a self- 
mystifying political form covering the inevitable transformation f 
agrarianism and tradition to industrialization and modernity. 
Another sees nationalism as a self-mystifying but progressive means 
of political mobilization against coerced inequities of uneven 
capitalist development across the globe. A third sees nationalism as 
& positive constructor of modern human identitys collectivity, and 


cultural meaning -- modern in a way that religions and dynastic 


determinants are not, positive in a way that imagined communities of 
race and caste are not -- so that the nation becomes a fictiacnal bit 
not a self-mystifying community. 

These revisions and substitutions together pave the way for our 
current predicament, in which a fastidiocusly self-restricted critical 


theory -- nervous about making political judgements at odds with 


popular judgements; weli-disposed towards nations and nationalism as 


sources of collective identity, cultural heterogenity, and the 
cemocratization of relations among unequal regions in the worlds ard 
unable to engage in practical struggles over the national questian 
with the passion of either nationalists or anti-nationalists -- is 
confronted by the self-certaintys will to power, and uninhibited 


conviction of nationalism in politics. 


A short paper cannot begin to examine all the twists and turns 
critical theory has taken on the national questiasn over 
hundred years. Let me zero in instead on a single idea 
conceived by a classical Marxist and reconceived by contempor ai 
thinkers. 

Rosa Luxemburg stands at one extreme end of bath the century and 
the critical-theoretical spectrum. She is as wedded tc the 
appearance-reality distinction as Marx is, for broadly the same 
reasons 4s Marxz’s reasons, although she emphasizes far more than Marx 
does the susceptibility of the masses to bourgeois ideslagy, of which 


nationalism for her but not for him is a particularly potent 


Pid. 
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Luxemburg confronts the national question direct 


many years, with -z 


im her 11 s 


end of the spectrum of political responses to 


nationalism. Indeed, she is often isolated among the European 


Marxists who debated the question up through the osutbresk o 
War I and the Bolshevik revolution -- isol 
Pericd as well as by neo- and non-Marxists 
uniquely obtuse to the pull of national identity; 
land or country, and the importance of ethno-national variati 

This Jew from Russian Polands who moved back and forth amonng 
Poland, Switzerland, Germany, Russias and Frances and who was an 
active member of the Polishs Russian and German Social Demecrati: 
Parties, participated in discussions on the national question 
throughout Europe and with respect to non-capitalist regions in otier 
parts of the world. It 15 almost as if she belonged everywhere at 
once, with her theoretical internationalism having her practical} 
as its most convincing piece of evidence.” 

While Luxemburg’s arguments on nationalism were highiy unponiuisai 
within Social Democratic circies during her iifetime anc have 
into oblivion or great disfavor in the years since her desth,s 
have a new resonance and bite to them today. Tt is true that 
Luxemburg makes a fatal mistake in describing the attitude of the 
empirical working class towards the nation by reference to the wsy 
Marxist theory says the working class ideally thinks and acts -- 
is, to the way the working ciass ¢ and acts when it is 


class-conscious. To this failing of theoretical ideaiism, 


instante. 

Many wor us inflamec | = = 

Maetiomsiism tO Ppoiatics 1H twme oi 

politics to theory stands a lic 

antagonistic 
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incidentally, other Marxists writing in the same period on the 
subject do not find it necessary to succumb.’*° Nevertheless, 
Nothing if not realistic in assessing the relationship between 
dominant classes, nationalism, and the state, and she is hard-heaied 
in refusing to be swept away by the glamour of struggles for national 
self-determination. Moreover, when one turns from her explicit 
writings on nationalism to her last six chapters of THE ACCUMULATION 
OF CAPITAL #2 —-- and quite apart from the viability of an economic 
theory that makes capitalist expansion dependent on non-capitalist 
economies or the romanticism of dubbing as "natural economies," 
communal land ownership in India and Algeria and backwoods self- 
sufficiency in the United States -- one finds a vibrant, déteileil 
appreciation of distinct cultures and peoples that proves a strong 
counterweight to her impatience elsewhere with ethno-netional 
particularity. For here she emphasizes not only the importance of 
non-capitalist cultures for a logic of capital thats in her words, 
opens them up by brute force (387], ransacks them [358], and 
Mutilates them C385], but also the importance of those cultures im 
and of themselves, eas whole ways of life with their awn integrity 
virtue. 

Despite her invisibility among most contemporary theorists, aii 
despite the tendency cf the rest to step over her ideas on 
nationalism with the excuse that those ideas fail to do justice ta 
nationalism’s popular force,*# Luxemburg offers several critical 
theses on the national question of key importance to political 
thought. One of these is the idea I want to examine here, that 


mationalist idesloagy masks the real modernity of the nation. 


According to Luxemburg, "Theoreticians of nationalism usually 
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consider nationality in general as a natural, unchanuyeable 
phenomenon, outside social development... resisting all historical 
vicissitudes.” (€259-60]'* Nationslist movements glorify antiquity, 
particularity, and rural life. Bourgeois nationalism finds its 
ideological "vitality and strenath” not in “urban, bourgeois cultures 
but ... in the traditional forms of life of the rural population,” in 
"folklorism,” in the "peasant mass with its social conservatism,” 
which it claims is "the only genuine mainstay of the national 


culture, an unshakable fortress of national distinctness..." C240]! 


Yet while the nationality in the sense of the ethnic or cultural 


Group with its own peculiarities "had already existed for centuries" 


Ci6é0], the nation as an aspiring or actual nation-state is 
“unquestionably” (C1i60] connected to the bourgeois era and the 
movement of capitalism, which in turn erodes the way of life thai 
nationalism seeks to protect and enhance. On the one hands, 
Capitalism always develops, not ina void, but "in a definite 
territory... a definite lanquages within the framework of certain 
traditions, in a word, within definite national forms.”(253)] On 
other hand, it ushers into being these universal characteristics 
mocgernity: "the biq citys,” "a new social class: the professiivna!} 
intelligentsia,” technical progress, "a whole army of lawyers,” 
"universal, elementary, popular education,” science and learninys 
"extensive, speedys and constant communication,” "mocern postal aiid 
telegraph services,” "a pericdical press,” and "open public life.” 

Why does nationalism glorify aqe-old traditionss peasant 
Folkways, and cultural distinctiveness while striving to establish a 


mMation-state that will be part of a thrust towards commercial 
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integration, industrialization, and a culture whose most preeminent 
characteristics are identical with those of all other modern 
cultures? Luxemburg only hints at the answer: that capitalism anist 
create a market, currency systems, leqal-politicai order, 
military apparatus on a ground it finds already at its disposal 
geocuraphical territory, a lanquage, a people -- or it must create 
that ground and claim it had been there all along. In either case 
sanctifies in order to unify. As Luxemburg cynically puts it, the 
bourgeoisie secures "an internal or domestic market for its own 
commodity production,” CiS9] which it then calls "the fatherland," 
even though its appetite for markets is "so elastic and extensive 

it always has the natural tendency to include the entire globe.” 
3 

This note on the contradiction between the ideas of nationalism 
and the inner impetus of the nation -- a variant of the notorisus 
contradictions between the ideal and the materials and the stbjective 
and the objective, but also a4 variant of the contradictions between 
the country and the city, the past and the future, continuity and 
gdisjuncture -- Luxemburg makes emphatically but cryptically. Sebi ds 
this cryptic note anticipates the especially fertile and developed 
use to which the contradiction is put in late 20th century analysis. 

For example, E.J. Hobsbawm, who almost alone among contemporary 
writers on nationalism has an "old style" critical mentality and thus 
is quite happy to find both Luxemburg and the appearance/reslity 
distinction apposite, beqins NATIONS AND NATIGNALISM SINCE 1780 by 
reminding us that nations and nationalism get history wrongs suo that 


"no serious historian of nations and nationalism can be a cummitted 


political nationalist..." £12] While national identity poses as 
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something "so natural, primary and permanent as to precede history” 


Ci4d, the nation is a recent historical newcomer connected ta the 
rise of the modern territorial state, the rise of capitalism, a 
certain level of technological development, and a modern commitment 
to the political sovereiqnty of "all of the people,” either as eral 
"citizens” or as members of a particular ethnic or national group.** 
Ernest Gellner writes in his NATIONS SAND NATIGNALISM that 
are Cthe nation’s] historic agents know not what they dco.” 
Nationalism presents itself to itself as the awakening 
essential force rooted in the ethnos,s the rural, and the ai 
However, its end -- "the orqanization of human groups inte 
centrally educated, culturally homogeneous units" called nati 

tates -- is dictated by "the distinctive structural requirement 
industrial society." (€35]"” In THE BREAK-UP OF BRITAIN, 

takes the disjuncture between the appearance and the 
nationalism very far, claiming that ideas of and desires for 
identity, a homeland, and continuity with the past -- the 
“notoricusly subjective or ‘irrational’ elements in nationslism”"[77] 
are called j Play by cataclysmic economic forces those ideas 
and desires do not directly confront or comprehend. However, such 
economic forces are not those of capitalist integration developing 
from inside a particular territory or way of life and creating a 
political and cultural identity of that “inside” for its own 
He asserts instead that it is the "impact upon worid society” 
of uneven capitalist development that compel regions experiencing 
that development "as domination and invasion” £338] to muster 
their. resources to “avoid being drowned.” (338). Ethnic nationality 


ang culture "almost always” supply "the lines of stress and fissure” 
y 
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in that uneven development. [320] They supply as well the main 
substance peripheric elites can use to mobilize a “society under 
strain” (€323] against "the concrete form in which ... progress had 
taken them by the throat, even as they set out to progress 
themselves.” £339] Through nationalism "societies try to propel 
themselves forward ... by a certain sort of regression -- by lonking 
inwards, drawing more deeply upon their indigenous resources, 
resurrecting past folk-heroes and myths about themselves and so on." 
(3481 For Nairn, nationalism as false consciousness (and he quite 
openly uses the term) becomes something materially determined and 
spiritually vital to the resistance of peripheral regions against thi2 
capitalist core, rather than something ideologically determined aiid 
materially fatal to the solidarity of a working-class against the 
bourgeoisie. 

Luxemburg’s idea that nationalism mystifies the modernity af the 
nation in the service of a new dominant economic force with a stake 
in nation-building, elaborated on by Hobsbawm, sociolcogized by 
Gellner, and transformed by Nairn into the idea of nationalism as a 
mytholoqy generated by and against the alien incursions of ecanscmic 
powers 15S Qiven one last turn of the screw in Benedict Andersan’s 
IMAGINED COMMUNITIES. Identifying as a central paradox of 
nationalism "the objective modernity of nations to the historian’s 


eye versus their subjective antiquity in the eyes of nationalists,” 


[SJ] Anderson preserves the point that the age-old self-image of the 


nation is a myth, for "the very possibility of imagining the nation 
oniy arose historically when, and where... fundamental cultural 
conceptions, all of great antiquity, lost their axiomatic aqrip an 


men’s minds.” [€36] However, he lets qo both of the idea of a secret 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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| 
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substratum of power underneath the myth, and the idea of a center of 


power against which the myth is conceived aes a defensives marginal 
response. Instead, he represents the nation as an imagined commu:i! 
generating its own orientations to natality and merteality, 

and belonging, the individual and its place in a larger whoie 

of the human condition that require new fictions for thei: 
interpretation once older fictions deteriorate. 

If one had to pinpoint the most important single change in the 
understanding of the nation that accompanies these shifts in the 
meaning of the nation as myths it would aimost certainiy be the 
Qradual demise of Luxembura’s second critical thesis, the most 
predictably Marxist thesis of them all, that national identity 
ebscures ciass division. In turn, those shifts together 
demise weaken the passion of the critical intellectual for 
action. The nation’s mystified link to a whole new class orde: 
what propels Luxemburg not only to attack nationalism theoreticel 
but aiso to struqgle politically against every nationalist position 
any partys movement, or state is tempted to take. Aithough they are 
only partly related to the class argument, her other two critical 
theses -- that national self-determination precipitates the 
domination of other peoples, and that the social contentiessness 
the nationalist agenda precipitates the domination of "the peapnie' 


masters who are "its own” -- do their part in propelling that 
political struggle too. Critical of the logic of national self- 
determinations and not being compelled to empathize with every 
popular desire and idea, Luxemburg is able to forecast intellectually 


ana to attack politicallys 25 for national selif-determina 


taking a brutal or self-brutalizing turn. 


| 
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Anderson’s, Gellner’s,s and Nairn’s relations to class analysis 
are much more attenuated, and their relations to politica 
much more fragile. Andersen biankets class division under a3 cosy 
community of newspaper-readers and anthem-singerss which makes tii 
lose a critical political qrip on nationalism right away. Gellne: 
retains a critical attitude but scotches a political ane by 
describing nationalism as unwittingly serving the needs not of 
capital but of industrializations and by describing industrialization 
as an inevitable process, universally desirable because universal 
desired, so that everyone’s individual interest and no special ¢3 
interest is forwarded by it. Ethno-national discriminations and 
persecutions merely signal the fact that the fruits of 
industrialization are not yet universally set. The automatic and 


beneticial nature of modern industrial societys the achievement of 


which nationalism is really ail about, means that critical political 


engagement on the part of the intellectual in struqqies over 
nationalism is both unnecessary and beside the point. 

In the movement of his thought between THE BREAK-UP 
and a series of articles he writes some fifteen years 
presents us with the most complicated case. His displacement in THE 
BREAK-UP of divisions among classes inside the nation to divisiuns 
among regions inside the worid eventually prompts him to forget twe 
other of his principles articulated there, that the nation presents 
the image but not the reality of classlessness;s and that every 
nationalism is double-edged; at once backward and forward-lookings a 
source of solidarity and of exclusion, propelled toward popular 
freedom and toward fascism, so tnat "The whole family is spotters 


without exception.” £348] Furthermore, he drops his old claim that 


the nation only appears to be archaic. Arquing for a naturalism of 
ethno-linquistic variety as well as for the multiplication of smali 
powers as an antidote to modern aqlobalization and over- 
centralization, Nairn comes out in the 1990’s as a committed 
nationalist. He ends up excusing (but of course not joining) ever 
the most qenocidal of separatist nationalist movements with the 
bizarre mathematical reminder that fewer people have been killed 
these movements than by any bellicose adventure of the great Cold 
multinational-states.“= 

Luxemburg’s second, thirds and fourth critical theses on nat 
and nationalism deserve closer inspection than I have given them 
here. There is only time to note that the relation between ¢ 
contemporary theory is almost entirely negative. The thesis th 
Mational unity conceals class division deserves our attention 
anticipating contemporary ideas ‘aithough in certain ways it 
model for current deconstructions of a unified national ident 
instead because class has become the repressed theme of criti 
theory in the late 20th century. It has been repressed in part 
is trues as a reaction against its having been so relentiessi 
hammered home in its heydays but also because the class silt 
cannot be captured fully in terms of the discursive construction of 
identity now in voqgques and finally because inteliectuais have been 
seduced by the glittering sphere of consumption where "appearances 
become reality and reality appearance,” forgetting in that seduction 


the duller, workaday distinctions among classes rooted in the sphere 


of production. Luxemburg@’s two critical theses on national selif- 


determination are worth explorings quite differentiy, because they 


offer us a slant on the equation of national self-determination with 


C 


democracy and freedom that, if it was theoretically well-grounded but 


politically iconoclastic in her days is both theoretically and 


Politically iconoclastic in our own. 

T want to conclude by saying that most of the Marxists who 
Gebsted the national question at the turn of the century were too 
complex and reflective in their thinking, and too dedicated to tie 
real worid of political eventss to warrant being as cavalierly 
gdiscarded as our era has discarded them. Despite or perhaps because 
of the radicalism of her politics, the sweep of her knowledges the 
critical democratic edge to her temperament, and the startiing 
Qrandeur of her courage, Luxemburg may very well have beens as Arent 
claims, discarded more requiarly and with more jeers than the rest. 
Let me, then, make this final point in Luxemburgq’s favor. Unlike the 
sociclogical observer who peers in on social processes from the 
Cutside$; or the neo-Marxist who knows (or at least once knew) too 
much about the global economic forces behind nationalism to be a 
nationalist or an anti-nationalists or the intellectual tao qravel, 
respectful of national community and difference to stand ina 
nationalist conflict with or aqainst any camp; or, to take a Figure 
from her Gwn circle, the Hegelian who leaves it to the logic cf 
history to do the necessary work -- Luxemburaq confronts 
nationalism from a vantage point inside social and political life. 
In Marxian terms, she writes about nationalism as a voluntarist who 
thinks that arqument and action can make a difference in politics. 
In Arendtian terms, she writes as an actor who hopes to set off some 
new chein of events in the world through word and deed. In her 
conviction that nationalism poses wot just theoretical but poliiticel 


probiems for intellectuals no less than for anyone else, Luxemburg is 


a striking figure for sur times even though the big political 


for her -- between national self-determineation and socialist 


internationaiism -- is no longer the battle for us.” 
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i. I am using the term "critical theory" to cover ali 

*"Suspicious” social thought -- that is, thought that challenges 
conventional beliefs and values, and is attentive to domineative power 
-- from orthodox Marxism to post-modernism, not merely to signify the 


Frankfurt School. 


2. I am using the phrase "the latest variant of critical theory” or 


"contemporary critical theory” to embrace post-structuralism and 


post-modernism but also to include the ideas of many thinkers not 
explicitiy allied with post-modernism 

who nevertheless share with it certain central hati 
thought: neo-Gramscians who work off the concept of 
heqemonys feminists who decompose gender and sexual identity, 
theorists of the discursive construction of races, and so on. 
intend the phrase "contemporary critical intellectuals" to siqnify 
not specific persons but the prevailing critical intellectual temper 
-- although not the only critical intellectual temper -- of our time 
and place. I hope it is clear to the reader that I think the biguyest 
problems for this temper stem from the fact that it is prevailing, 
and as such, too charmed by its own strengths, too blind to its ows 
failings; too coy about its own pedigree. The biqaest names 


associated with post-structuralism and post-modernism per se (from 


Foucault at one extreme to Derrida, Rorty, Lyotard, and Baudrillard 


at the other) are paradoxically less instrumental in the entrenchment 
of these prevailing ideas than the dozens of thinkers who crestively 
have synthesized Foucauidian cr Derridian thought with ideas from 


other sources for their own use (from Chantal Mouffe to Gayatri 
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Spivak to Judith Butler), and they, in turn, are less instrumental 
than the thousands of ordinary intellectuals who reiterate these 
ideas in a more or less received way. When 1t comes to the process 


of entrenchment, numbers matter. 


3. John Tomlinson’s CULTURAL IMPERIALISM (Baltimore: The Johns 


Hopkins University Press, 1991), a thought-provoking book in ali 


sorts of other ways, is typical these days in treating the mere tse 
of the category of false consciousness by other authors as sufficie 
reason to dismiss thems no other arquments needing to be given. 

a superb account of the odyssey of the concept of ideology 

and post-Marxism, see Stuart Hall, “The Problem of Ideology: Marxism 
without Guarantees” in MARX: 100 YEARS ON, B. Matthews, ed. London: 
Laurence and Wishard, i983. Hall here attempts to save the 

thrust of "ideology” while excising its reductionism and economisn. 
He ultimately chooses to exchange the language of surface and denth 
for that of visible and invisible parts on a single plane and this 
err on the side of relativism rather than foundationalism (and one 
has to err on one side or the other). ali stands out amona 
contemporary intellectuals for his supreme attentiveness to the 
historic sources and limitations of prevailing critical ideas, 
including his own ideas. In his fundamental respect for "old 
critical theory and political practice, combined with his knowlege 
of the need for their fundamental renovations he iss along with 
thinkers such as Edward Said, an exemplar of the seif-critical 


critical theorist. 


4. This intense captivation is what Nietzsche must have in mind when 


| 


he says that "man" becomes a psychologically interesting animal anly 
when he develops a depth to be plumbed$; when he shows that this 
animal becomes intellectually interesting only when he investigates 
himseif; when he intimates that this animal becomes philosophically 
interesting only when he does not merely pose along with other 
poseurs but asserts his own substantive value in the world. However, 
Nietzsche takes depth analysis to the last possible point it can be 
taken before it self-destructs. He contracts for himself the last 
qreat plumbing job, by exposing appearance/realitys lies/truths 
evil/goodnesss irrationality/reason themselves at once as veiis that 
obscure and as instruments that serve the metamorphosis of a 
spontaneouss instinctual animal species into a self-torturings 
civilized humanity. What can theorists do who take after him except 
rehearse his gqenealoay of surface and depth in specific institutional 
settingss or retreat altogether to the surface of life to avoid 


asserting a new deep truth and provoking a new Nietzschean attack? 


S. Ford Madox Ford’s THE GOOD SOLDIER would make a different read 
altogether if the reinterpretations of a marriage it presents were 


just “one representation and then another" rather than repeated 


accounts of the truth spurred by repeated realizations that the old 


accounts were based on lies from start to finish. 


6. It is from qenerating this kind of intimacy for its readers, 
through revealing to them the depths of its characters and their 
relations, that the modern novel for so long derived its special 


attraction. 
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7. the theory of discursive practice is less relevant here because 

its characteristic categories of analysis are both sub-national and 
anational, with the psychiatric office and the patient, rather tian 
the French state and the French citizen in the first case, and 


modernitys rather than modern France in the seconds being the 


Siqnificant variables for it. 


8. That 1S, more obtuse than Lenins who at ieast for strateuqi: 
reasons acknowledges the importance of national identification 

much more obtuse than Bauer, Renner, and Adier, whos if they conden 
the imperialistic logic of bourgeocis-nationalism, also are 
sympathetic to the cultural value of nationality as a "Community, 
character." Otto Bauer, "The Concept of the Nations " 

reprinted in AUSTRO-MARXISM, Tom Bottomore and Fatrick Geode, 

and ed. Oxford: OUP 1978, 107. As Arendt laments in her review 
Peter Netti’s biography of Luxemburg [ROSA LUXEMBURG, Oxford: OF, 
1966], Luxemburg was airily dismissed during her life and after 
Geath by many left intellectuals and was not taken up by non-le 
inteilectuals at all, except those citing her attack aon 

Ti 


centralism for conservative political purposes. 31s 


consider, as Arendt, echoing Netti, puts it, ideas that "belona 
wherever the history of political ideas is sericusly taught" 
continued with a vengeance right through our own day. By the ways 
aside from her ridiculous declaration that "it might be doubted that 
she CLuxemburg] was a Marxist at all" (€38], Arendt shows far gqrester 


sensitivity to her subject than Nettl does himself -- for Nett 


Arendt correctly points cut, treats every argument Luxemburg makes as 


an instrument of her hunger for power, ands as Arendt neglects ta 
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point out, is one of those who paints her as a "Quarrelsome female,” 
adding insult to injury by referring to her throughout tine text as he 
never would refer to a mans by her first name alone. CHannah Arendt, 
"Rosa Luxemburg. 1871-1919," MEN IN DARK TIMES, NY: Harcourt, Brace 


& World, i968, pp. 33-56.) 


9. Nettl- speaks of that life as if national identity is the natural 
identity for everyone to have, so that Luxemburg’s failure to have it 
means that she must have transferred her sense of belonging to a 
‘peer qroup” of other similarly deracinated leftwing intellectuals, 
and her "patriotism" to the transnaticnai collectivity of a ciass. In 
her review of Nettl’s books Arendt makes the different argument tiat 
Luxemburg, like a minority of other assimilated, middle class Jews 
‘whose cultural baeckaqround was German... whose political formation 
was Russian, and whose moral standards... were uniquely their own,” 
C403 was "neither cosmopolitan nor international”’s5 her "fatnerland 
actually was Europe."(42] Yet surely it 1s more persuasive to say 
that by beings if not truly international, then multi-nationai, 
national-cultural hybrids instantiate the conceptual limitations of 
the national characterization, a characterization which according to 
nationalism must always be sinqular. They aliso instantiate the 
dangers of a nationalist politics. As Arendt herself admits, 
hybrids like Luxemburg are likely to understand those limitations and 


to sense those dangers better than anyone else. 


10. For example, see Max Adler in AUSTRO-MARXISM, esp. i30-13e. 


ii. Rosa tuxemburg, THE ACCUMULATION GF CAPITAL. London: Routleduye & 


‘ ] 


Kegan Paul, 1963. 


ie. Nettl, on whom both Hannah Arendt and Tom Nairn as weil as « 
writers (for examples see Roman Szporluk, COMMUNISM AND NATIGNALISM. 
KARL MARX VERSUS FRIEDRICH LIST. NY and Oxford: OUP, i988) rely in 
their comments on Luxemburg and nationalism, plays down the 
substantive content of Luxemburg’s positions in debates on the 
national question to play up the bid for power over party he claims 
those positions served. While chastising Nettl for portraying 
Luxemburg as power-hunarys Arendt neglects the cantent of he: 
positions as well. Like Nairn later on; Arendt stresses Luxembura’s 
failure to recognize the force of national identification, althoruadi 
Arendt, whose antipathy to this force approaches Luxembturg’s own, is 


more forgiving of that failure than Nairn is. 


i3. THE NATIONAL QUESTION. SELECTED WRITINGS BY ROSA LUXEMBURG. 


Horace B. Davis, ed. NY & London: Monthly Review Press, 1976. 


14. And it claims so quite correctly, insofar as national cult 


distinctiveness Gepends on the "passive preservation of national 


peculiarities in the ethnic aqroup.” Ce 


iS. Referring to List and the movement of "national rehirth” in 
Germany of the 1830’s and 40’s, Luxemburg writes that "the material 
basis for this patriotic movement...was, above alls the need to unify 
all the German territories (which were divided into several dozen 
feudal statelets and were crisscrossed by customs and tax Barriers?) 


into one great, integrated, capitalistic "fatherland..." Ciéild She 


« 

i 
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goes on to say that "the very essence of the modern bourgecis 
‘national idea’ is based on the premise that in the eyes of the 
bourqceoisie of every countrys its own nation -- their ‘fatherland’ is 


called and cestined by nature to serve it..as a field for the sale of 


products.” (161-2) 


16. Eric Hobsbawm, NATIONS AND NATIONALISM SINCE 1780. PROGRAMME, 


MYTH, REALITY. Cambridge: CUP, 1990. 


iv. Thus nationalisms which "preaches and defends continuity... owes 


everything to a decisive and inalterably profound break in human 
history.” £125] Ernest Gellner, NATIONS AND NATIONALISM. Ithaca and 


London: Cornell UP, 1983. 


i8. Indeeds he excoriates Luxemburg and orthodox Marxism in qeneras!] 
for that myopically European views even while he explains the myspia 
in terms of the limitations of am epoch when the global implications 


ef capital had not yet become entirely plain. 


19. Tom Nairn, THE BREAK-UP OF BRITAIN. CRISIS AND NEO-NATIONALISM. 


London: New Left Review Bookss 1977. 


20. Benedict Anderson, IMAGINED COMMUNITIESs @nd. ed. London: Versas 


21. Partha Chatter jee impales Gellner for this sociological attitude 
im his NATIGNALIST THOUGHT AND THE COLGNIAL WORLD. Minneapolis: 


tmiversity of Minnesota Press, 1993, pp.5-6. 
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ee. Nairn’s course of thought on the national question over the 


few years 1S instructive enough to deserve an essay of its own. 

“Does Tomorrow Belong to the Bullets or the Bouquets?", which he 
writes for the "Borderlands” special supplement of THE NEW STATESMGN, 
June 19, 1992, Nairn suggests that ethno-lingquist variation has a 
naturalness to it that makes nationalism not as singularly modern and 
constructed as he, Gellner; and Anderson previously had thought. 
points to Western European regionalism as evidence of this, fa: 
emergence cannot be explained in terms of an attempt at economic 
catch-up in the hard game of uneven development. Nairn expy 
appreciation for ethno-national diversity in and of itsel 

Givorced from its function in contesting dominative economic 

He praises the newly emerging But previcusly existing states 
examples are Scotland and Serbia), regions with historic identi 

in existing nation-states, city-state economies, micro-states;s 

ons for the fluidity they inject into a previscusly rigid 

system, for their roots in ethnic communities,s and for their 
heterogeneity of form. In tandems he criticizes the oider fortified 
European nationalisms and abstract European internatiaonailis 


he gGescribes as "The desperate will of the European ieft that 


progress should be not so much built on ethnic variety as divorce: 
from it” 30. In today’s new nationaiisms, he deciares, "ethno- 
linguistic variety ...takes on still another phase of creative bit 
disruptive life...” 30. In "Demonising Nationalism,” which appears 
in the February 25 1993 issue of the LONDON REVIEW OF BOOKS, Nairn 
comes out explicitly as a nationalist. He paves the way for thi 


political commitment by exchanging the idea of nation as m, 


deeper knowledge of which had prohibited him logically from being a 
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committed nationalist before) for the idea of the nation as having a 
modern function but a naturalistic and age-old historical substance 


by Gropping altogether his older insistence on the nation’s 


mystification of class division, which had heid good even while he fgJ 


assiqned class analysis in his theory of nationalism a secondary 
places and by forsaking his principle that every nationalism without 
exception is reqressive/proqressive, emancipatory/persecutory. 
Indeed, Nairn argues -- this in the very middle of the 

Serbs’ qenocidal attacks on the Muslims -- that the whole, the 
forward-qazing side of the strange visage [i.e. Janus face af 
nationalism3 may be more prominent than it was in Nairn’s 
claim that nationalism now is predominantly progressive rests on his 
assumption that neo-nationalism provides the world with small powers 
that become modern antidotes to larqe powers, globalizatian,s ove: - 
centralization and monolithic development. All of these shifts of 
emphasis in his thinking from 1977 to 1993; adding up to a 
Qualitative change of heart, allow Nairn to write that even the worst 
cases of neo-nationalist aggression ares compared with Cold Wer 


antagonisms,s relatively undestructive. he most impressive faci 
Cabout post—-Communist nationalist convulsions] is how astoundinglys 
how unbelievably little damage has been done.” (3) Quantitatively. 
thus far, Nairn is right. But in his approach to the Bosnian 
nightmare, he would have done well to take a lesson from Arendt i131 
THE ORIGINS OF TOTALITARIANISM on the qualitative difference between 
persecuting a population on the grounds of its beliefs (which at 
least that population can changes or hides to avoid persecution) and 


persecuting a popuiation on the grounds of its beings, which the 


offending population can do nothing about. 
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In 


"Internationalism and the Second Coming,” published in 
Summer 1993 Vol i122, #3 issue of DAEDALUS, Nairn aptly critic 
reification of the existing nation-state boundaries and the 
universalist pretensions of what often is in truth the cultural 
to power of big states. However, he slides back and forth betwee: 
celebrating neo-nationalisms based on naturalistic ethnic 
identification, and celebrating disruptions of the homogenizing 
center by small, local, 

communitiess as 


heterogeneously constituted political 


if ethno-nationalism and political anarchism entailed 
Quaranteed each other. 
piece 


Perhaps the most disturbiig point 
is Nairn’s 
universalism” (and for hims 


identification as a part of the social base of 
all 


intelligentsia,” 


"bad 
universalisms are a "Tidaic 
a phrase he carefully makes sure to ascribe 
intellectual, 


George Steiner, 


Jewish 


to 3 
who used it (better somewhe 
than nowhere, Nairn must have thought) 
that 


Of Caves 


Nairn tius implies 
Jewish experience and more generally diaspora experience, 
anational 


and supporting 


"universalism" as it doess is somehow 
"false" or "wrong.” Another 
GRIGI 


lesson Arendt has to teach 
NS comes to mind: 


in THE 
that diaspora populations 
(except in Israel) and, 


such 
these days, the Muslims 
world -- are 


as the Tews 
in many parts of 
in trouble whenever 


the 
the political horizon. 


nationalist movements loom 


lerqe on 


23. This is not to say thats on questions other than the national 
questions tuxemburg cannot write like a Hegelian. In |LENTNISM 
MARXISM, she puts her trust 


HR 
in the spontaneity of the 


because she knows where the logic of historical development will 


take 


the 


24. What is our battle? That is the unanswered question of our anes 
and not merely because we have nothing but transnational capitaiism 
to put in international socialism’s place. Nationalism and anti- 


nationalism of any universalistic kind present us with a conundrum in 


Practice almost identical with the conundrum that the old and new 


style of critical theory present us in thought. To throw in one’s 
cards with either antinomy is to throw oneself into an impossible 
tanqle of difficulties. Perhaps this is the right place to say tirat 
contemporary theorists of nationalism such as Anderson and Neirn are 
among the most intelligent and proavocative thinkers on the national 
question in the eoth century. They are susceptible to criticism only 
because, like Luxemburg on the other side, they have answered that 


question in one way rather than the other. 


them. 
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Law as Boundary: 
Interest Group Dispute Selection and Legal Doctrine 


Cary Coglianese* 


In contrast to realist and behavioral research which rejected earlier formalist 
claims about law, scholars are now "bringing law back in" to help explain political 
behavior. A number of studies demonstrate the importance of law or rules in 
explaining political behavior as diverse as electoral participation (Wolfinger & 
Rosenstone 1980:61-88), judicial decision-making (Epstein & Kobylka 1992; George & 
Epstein 1992; Perry 1991), and legislative behavior (Shepsle 1986). In this paper, I am 
concerned with how legal doctrine affects the strategic behavior of interest groups, 
and in particular how it affects interest group decisions about the selection of disputes 
for litigation. ! 

Since Clement Vose's pioneering work on the early litigation campaigns of the 
NAACP (Vose 1959), scholars have documented interest groups' use of the courts to 
achieve their policy goals. A rich empirical body of work has revealed the varied kinds 
of interest groups that use the courts (e.g., O'Connor & Epstein 1989; Wenner 1990) and 
explored why some groups use litigation more than others (e.g., Cortner 1968; Olson 
1984; O'Connor 1980). 

As with other areas, recent research on interest group litigation has also shown 
that legal doctrine influences political behavior (Scheppele & Walker 1991; Kobylka 
1987, 1991). It has often been observed that changes in standing doctrine in the early 
1970s encouraged more groups to bring claims to court (e.g., O'Connor & Epstein 1989; 
Olson 1981). Furthermore, in an important study of obscenity litigation, Kobylka (1987; 
1991) showed that a change in legal doctrine led to changes in the interest groups that 
litigated obscenity issues, as well as to changes in how those litigated cases were 
argued. 

In this paper, I sketch a theoretical account of why and how legal doctrine affects 
interest groups' strategic decisions. In particular, I develop hypotheses about when 
law can be expected to have its strongest effects on interest group strategies and which 
kinds of groups will be most influenced by legal doctrine. Central to my argument is 
the notion of law as boundary or, as explained in the following section, the distinction 
between legal claims of varying degrees of clarity. Drawing on a larger study of 
interest groups active in environmental policy,2 I examine three case studies to 
illustrate legal boundaries in action. 


This paper presents preliminary findings from research supported by the National Science 
Foundation under Grant No. SES-9211920 and the Gerald R. Ford Fellowship Fund at the University 
of Michigan. 


I Engaging in litigation can be taken to mean filing suit, deciding to intervene, or submitting an 


amicus brief. The analysis in this paper focuses principally on decisions to file suit, i.e., entering 
litigation as a party. Unlike the majority of research on interest group litigation (which emphasizes 
litigation at the Supreme Court level), this paper's analysis therefore applies to litigation brought to 
the lower courts. 


To date, I have conducted thirty-nine semi-structured interviews as part of this larger study, 
each averaging over an hour in duration. Twenty-nine interview (thirteen with environmental 
groups; fourteen with industry groups; two with conservative legal foundations) were conducted with 
group lawyers or staff. The remaining ten interviews were conducted with in-house corporation 
counsel, private practitioners who have represented interest groups, and government lawyers. All 
interviews were conducted on a not-for-attribution basis. 
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Legal Boundaries 


Individuals involved in making interest group decisions report that they 
distinguish among claims based on their clarity and plausibility (Coglianese 1993). 
Some claims are seen as easy winners; others are like "rolling the dice with the court;" 
and others are clearly outside the bounds of the plausible. The distinctions between 
clear winners, clear losers, and less certain legal claims, distinctions as they are 
understood by interest group actors themselves, make up what I term legal boundaries. 

The boundaries represented by clear winners and clear losers derive from shared 
social and cultural meanings of legal doctrine, the law that is expressed in court 
opinions, statutes, and regulations (cf. Fish 1980). The shared understandings of 
doctrine do not always lead decision-makers to single, right answers to legal questions, 
as they would under a formalistic theory of "law as a seamless web." Yet sometimes in 
practice a clear right answer does exist for decision-makers because of the clarity or 
simplicity of the written law and the setting to which it is being applied. In the 
environmental area, so-called deadline suits are usually considered clear winners: 
"The plain brown envelope deadline suit. Those are easy to win. The statute says ‘Thou 
shall promulgate rules by such and such date." Other times, there are obvious losers: 
"You are not going to do a whole lot about global warming [through litigation].". When 
decision-makers interpret legal claims as clear winners or losers, these claims are, to 
use Schauer's (1985) term, "easy cases." 

Some claims are clear losers because doctrine does not authorize the courts to hear 
them. Other claims are clear losers because of procedural obstacles, such as standing, 
jurisdiction, or the timing of the lawsuit. Still other cases are either clear winners or 
losers because of the substantive standards or the kind of proof that must be shown. 
Whether a claim is easy or not will often depend on the facts involved as well as the 
law. Indeed, the interpretation of fact is as much a part of the boundary process as the 
interpretation of law (cf. Scheppele 1990). 

In addition to the social and cultural bases for determining easy cases, the judicial 
system has a variety of mechanisms which also help maintain legal boundaries. 
Federal judges are required, on motion by an opposing party, to dismiss suits for 
"failure to state a claim upon which relief can be granted" (FRCP 12.b.6). On their own 
initiative, federal judges can impose monetary sanctions on attorneys or clients who 
file court papers that are not adequately grounded in fact or law (FRCP 11; see, e.g., 
Tobias 1992). Overarching these specific mechanisms are other reinforcing elements 
of civil litigation in the United States, such as the adversarial nature of litigation and 
the possibility of appeals. 

Furthermore, concerns about reputation can be expected to lead interest groups to 
avoid filing clear losers that are outside the boundary of plausible argument. Those 
interest groups that are repeat players in court seek to maintain their credibility with 
judges. As one environmental interest group attorney put it: “Environmental groups 
have to maintain their integrity. They can't go into court on trivial matters and they 
can't go into court in areas where they will look unreasonable." It is in repeat players’ 
long-term advantage to appear consistently to be making reasonable or respectable 
arguments. Reputation therefore provides another reinforcement for the boundaries 
demarcating plausible, non-frivolous legal argumentation. 

To speak of law as boundary, of course, is not to imply that such boundaries are 
either impermeable or permanent. Like political boundaries, legal boundaries can 
sometimes be penetrated, and they certainly do change over time as well. The common 
law is the paradigm of an evolving law, and modern statutory law is similarly dynamic. 
Yet even though the boundaries of the law may be fuzzy or changing over the longer 
term, in the short term they are often sufficiently clear and stable that professionals 
can share common perceptions of what is inside and what is outside these boundaries 
(cf. Lempert & Sanders 1986). 
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The conception of legal boundaries used in this paper is consequently more 
permeable and dynamic than a strictly formalist perspective would permit, but also 
more determinate than extreme realism would imply. Such a _ constrained-dynamic 
conception of law accommodates both legal doctrine and politics in the understanding 
of interest group behavior. This conception of legal boundaries, since it allows for 
variation in the clarity of law, also leads to the expectation that legal doctrine will have 
its strongest effect when it at its clearest. 


Legal Boundaries and Interest (Group Litigation 


Legal boundaries can be expected to discourage groups from litigating losing claims, 
as well as provide opportunities for them to bring winning claims to court. To explore 
the ways legal boundaries affect interest groups' dispute selection, I examine three case 
studies of environmental claims, some that are clear losers and some easy winners. A 
claim can be said to be an clear loser if it falls well outside a legal boundary. This can 
occur either when (1) the law fails to authorize the claim or otherwise provide grounds 
for it, or (2) the legal standard requires a factual showing that is practically impossible 
or extremely difficult for a plaintiff to satisfy. A claim can be said to be an clear 
winner if the legal standard unmistakably provides grounds for litigation and the 
award of a legal remedy in the factual setting of concern. 


Environmental Enforcement and Citizen Suits Under FIFRA 


In the 1980s, environmental groups were concerned that environmental laws were 
not being adequately enforced by the Reagan and Bush Administrations (Lash, Gillman 
& Sheridan 1984). Over the last decade the General Accounting Office has issued report 
after report listing the failures of the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) in 
enforcing regulations adequately. Congressional committees have held numerous 
oversight hearings during this same period to address claims of laxity in EPA 
enforcement. Wood and Waterman (1991), though, show that EPA enforcement did 
increase somewhat in the mid-1980s and they attribute this increase to political factors 
such as oversight pressure from Congress. 

In their analysis, Wood and Waterman note that courts generally play a large role in 
federal environmental policy, but they did not include courts as part of their model of 
EPA enforcement. Despite the courts role in environmental policy generally, and 
despite environmental groups' strong concerns about EPA enforcement, interest 
groups did not adopt a litigation campaign to get the courts to compel EPA to improve its 
enforcement efforts. Such litigation would fall outside recognized legal boundaries. 
The courts in the United States have long protected prosecutorial discretion. In 1985, 
the U.S. Supreme Court reaffirmed that tradition in a case challenging the Food and 
Drug Administration's non-enforcement of alleged violations of drug laws, holding 
unanimously that agency enforcement decisions are presumptively unreviewable 
(Heckler v. Chaney 1985).3 

If legal doctrine formed a boundary excluding environmental groups from directly 
challenging EPA enforcement, it also opened up an alternative approach to addressing 
concerns about lax environmental enforcement. Many of the environmental statutes 
enacted in the 1970s contained citizen suit provisions that authorized private parties 
(including environmental groups) to file their own enforcement actions against 
violators of environmental regulations. As EPA enforcement declined in the 1980s, 


3 


The background of this case suggests why the suit was brought if though it was such a stretch 
outside traditional legal boundaries. The suit was brought by death row inmates arguing that the 


use of drugs for lethal injection violated federal drug laws and that the FDA improperly failed to 
enforce these violations. 
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environmental groups began to take advantage of the litigation opportunities made 
available by citizen suit provisions. Starting in the mid-1980s national environmental 
groups, such as the Natural Resources Defense Council (NRDC), initiated nationwide 
programs in citizen suit enforcement (e.g., Boyer & Meidinger 1985; Environmental 
Law Institute 1984; Fadil 1985). Hundreds of citizen suits were filed (Jorgenson & 
Kimmel 1987), most of them under the Clean Water Act which provided easily 
obtainable data on regulatory violations.4 During a six year period, an estimated 90 
judicial decisions in Clean Water Act citizen suits were published (Coglianese 1992). 

Yet even with citizen suits, the impact of legal boundaries can be seen by looking 
across statutes. From early battles over DDT to the more recent, highly-publicized 
campaign against Alar (a pesticide formerly used on apples), national environmental 
groups such as the Environmental Defense Fund (EDF) and NRDC have fought to 
regulate and reduce pesticides. Despite the major concern of national environmental 
groups over pesticides, these groups have not filed any citizen suits under the Federal 
Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act (FIFRA), the major federal statute 
regulating pesticides. Indeed, only eight reported cases could be located in which 
anyone ever tried to bring a citizen enforcement action under FIFRA. This is because 
FIFRA is one of the few environmental statutes that does not contain a provision 
authorizing citizen enforcement actions. Moreover, members of Congress have 
specifically rejected proposals to include such a provision in the statute. 

Citizen suits under FIFRA consequently fall outside legal boundaries and are clear 
losers, much for the same reason as are suits challenging government enforcement 
decisions. The law provides no cause of action on which a lawsuit can be based. 
Nevertheless, legal boundaries are not completely impermeable: eight reported cases 
were located in which litigants actually attempted to bring private enforcement actions 
under FIFRA. All of these attempts were dismissed by the courts. It is instructive to 
observe that among these eight cases, five were brought by individuals, two by state or 
local environmental groups, and one by attorneys acting on behalf of the Agent 
Orange class action. Not a single FIFRA case was initiated by a national environmental 
organization.® 

The national environmental organizations have initiated, though, legislative efforts 
to amend FIFRA to include a citizen suits provision. Since at least the early 1980s, 
legislative efforts have been pursued to insert a citizen suit provision into FIFRA. 
Although such a provision was not included in the 1988 amendments to FIFRA (Rodgers 
1988), the Natural Resources Defense Council, in a report on pesticide regulation issued 
earlier this year. has renewed its commitment to getting a citizen suit provision in the 
statute (NRDC 1993). Faced with clear losses if they brought private enforcement suits 
under FIFRA, national groups have channeled their efforts in the legislature, seeking 
to alter the legal boundaries and bring citizen suits into the realm of authorized legal 


4 Indeed, many Clean Water Act citizen suits are clear winners. In prosecuting such suits, the 


plaintiff must establish a continuing violation of environmental standards. To make this showing, a 
plaintiff may use the defendant's own discharge monitoring reports (required to be submitted to the 
government under the Act) as admissions of violations, thereby easily sealing the defendant's 
liability (see Coglianese 1992). 

5 Almond Hill School v. Block (1985); Chaplin v. Exxon (1986); Fielder v. Clark (1983); In re 
Agent Orange Products Liability Litigation (1980); Long v. Sani-Tec Plus and Associates (1988); 
Oregon Environmental Council v. Kunzman (1984); Patterson v. Amos (1991); Safe Alternatives for 
Fruit Fly Eradication v. Berryhill (1984). 

6 Indeed, although the national groups Friends of the Earth and the National Coalition Against the 
Misuse of Pesticides did intervene in one of the lawsuits, they did so only after the court had 
dismissed the state group's FIFRA private enforcement claim (and had been upheld by an appellate 
court). Oregon Environmental Environmental Council v. Kunzman 1984. 
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actions under FIFRA. In the long term, then, the legal boundaries demarcating lawsuits 
under FIFRA may change. In the meantime, disputes involving violations of pesticide 
regulations under FIFRA will continue to be resolved through means other than 
litigation. 


Environmental Equity 


Suits challenging government enforcement decisions and private enforcement 
actions under FIFRA are clear losers because legal doctrine does not provide litigants 
with a cognizable legal claim. With issues of environmental equity, cognizable claims 
exist, but the degree of proof demanded under existing doctrine is too demanding to 
make litigation a viable strategy for remedying broad inequalities in environmental 
conditions. 

Over the past decade, a growing awareness has developed of the disproportionate 
environmental impacts borne by poor and minority communities. Several studies have 
shown that race is correlated to the siting of hazardous waste sites and treatment 
facilities (U.S. General Accounting Office 1983; United Church of Christ 1987).7 

National environmental organizations were initially criticized for not responding 
quickly to environmental equity problems (Sierra 1993). By now, however, the 
national groups have placed environmental equity high on their organizational 
agendas. The national environmental groups have established ties with organizations 
working on minority and poverty issues; sought more minority individuals for their 
staffs; and worked to educate the public about the disproportionate burdens of 
environmental risks. 

What the environmental groups have not done is litigate environmental issues in 
equity terms. Groups such as the Sierra Club Legal Defense Fund (SCLDF) have decided 
to devote more resources to bringing conventional citizen suits in minority and poor 
communities (SCLDF 1991-92). But these suits do not challenge the overall inequality of 
environmental conditions. Conventional citizen suits do not treat the siting of 
polluting sources within minority or poor communities as civil rights violations. 

Only five lawsuits have been filed challenging the siting of hazardous waste 
facilities on civil rights grounds, and none has by brought by national environmental 
groups.® Of course, none of these suits has been successful either. Challenges to 
disproportionate sitings of polluting facilities can be brought under the equal 
protection clause of the 14th amendment to the U.S. Constitution or section 1983 of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1866 (Godsil 1991; Jones 1993). To prevail, a litigant must show not 
only that there has been a disproportionate impact on a suspect class, but also that 
there was the presence of discriminatory intent (Washington v. Davis 1976). In cases 
involving the siting of hazardous waste facilities, direct evidence of discriminatory 
intent is usually lacking.  Litigants' only alternative is to show discriminatory intent 
through statistical evidence of the impact of the governmental action on the suspect 
class, evidence of the history of the government decision, or evidence of any 
departures from the normal routine of government decision-making (Arlington 


7 In addition, a study conducted by the National Law Journal found race to be related to patterns 
of environmental enforcement (Lavelle & Coyle 1992). Efforts to litigate inequities in 
environmental enforcement face boundaries similar to those discussed in the previous section. 
Consequently, the discussion in this section is limited to equity issues related to the siting of 
hazardous waste treatment facilities. 

8 Bean v. Southwestern Waste Management (1979); Bordeaux Action Committee v. Metropolitan 
Nashville (1990); East Bibb Twiggs Neighborhood Association v. Macon-Bibb County Planning & 
Zoning Commission (1989); El Pueblo para el Aire y Agua Limpio v. Chemical Waste Management, 
Inc. (1991); R.LS.E, Inc. v. Kay (1991). The plaintiffs in these cases were individuals and small 
community organizations. 


Heights v. Metropolitan Housing Authority Development Corporation 1977). This is a 
nearly impossible burden to meet in most cases. Necessary information is frequently 
not available. Proof is complicated by the fact that the developers of the hazardous 
waste treatment facilities, not the government, usually select the locations for proposed 
facilities. In a thorough analysis of the grounds for litigating environmental equity 
issues, Godsil (1991: 420) concluded that "[mJany minority communities will not be able 
to prove discriminatory intent in siting decisions. Often there will be no 

discriminatory intent to prove. In other cases, the burden of proof will be too difficult 
to overcome." Although in theory there are colorable grounds for bringing 
environmental equity litigation, in practice the type of proof demanded under existing 
legal doctrine takes such claims virtually outside legal boundaries. 

National environmental organizations recognize the weak prospects of civil rights 
litigation aimed at environmental inequities. Even a leading environmental poverty 
attorney, who has litigated one of the few environmental civil rights cases, has 
concluded that activists should pursue grassroots strategies rather than litigation 
because "(t]he disproportionate burden of environmental hazards borne by people of 
color is legal under U.S. environmental (and probably, civil rights) laws" (Cole 1991). 

The practical challenges to litigating environmental equity issues created by the 
legal boundaries of U.S. environmental and civil rights law have led national 
environmental interest groups to pursue legislative and administrative strategies 
aimed at changing those boundaries. At least four bills currently under consideration 
in Congress address environmental equity issues. Environmental groups, in 
conjunction with groups more traditionally involved with minority and poverty issues, 
have strongly backed these bills. Moreover, with a new administration, environmental 
groups are seeking to address equity issues administratively. Carol Browner, the new 
EPA administrator, has pledged to eliminate environmental racism and has established 
an Office of Environmental Equity that will collect additional data on the distribution of 
environmental impacts (Jones 1993). Existing legal doctrine has made it extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to seek redress for environmental racism in the courts, and 
has therefore provided reason for interest groups to pursue strategies in other 
governmental venues. 


The Old Growth Forest Controversy 


Until now, I have examined cases in which legal doctrine made claims "easy losers" 
if brought to court. The old growth forest controversy in the Pacific Northwest 
illustrates another way legal doctrine can affect the types of disputes interest groups 
bring to court, namely by making some claims clear winners. A very brief review of 
this longstanding and complex controversy shows how claims under the Endangered 
Species Act can provide much easier chances of protecting old growth forests than 
claims under other federal laws. 

The old growth forests in the Pacific Northwest are some of the last remaining 
strands of original woodlands on the continent. For years these forests have been 
attractive sources of quality lumber and, consequently, most of the old growth forest in 
the region has been logged. The fate of the remaining old-growth forest has generated 
the most volatile environmental controversy of the decade, pitting the fate of 
remaining logging jobs and communities against the preservation of the forest 
ecosystem. At the center of the controversy is a small creature named the spotted owl, a 
threatened bird that lives in the old growth forest and serves as an indicator of the 
health of the entire forest ecosystem. 

The spotted owl has not always been as central to the political debate over the 
logging of the old growth forests. In the 1970s and early 1980s the debate centered 
mainly on preserving a unique, irreplaceable wilderness environment on public lands 
that the federal government was allowing private companies to harvest. National and 
regional environmental groups employed litigation under the National Environmental 
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Policy Act (NEPA) and the National Forest Management Act (NFMA) to try to block forest 
decisions about logging particular tracts of forest. Although the groups were at times 
successful, litigation under NEPA and NFMA act could not always be assured of halting 
the logging of the old-growth forest (e.g., Sierra Club v. Hardin 1971; National Wildlife 
Federation v. USFS 1984). Results were not always assured because the statutes gave 
much ultimate discretion to the government. NEPA only requires agencies to gather 
information about environmental impacts of major government actions, not to take any 
substantive action to protect the environment. The NFMA requires the Forest Service to 
follow detailed forest management strategies to protect biological diversity, but many of 
FLMA's provisions grant the Service discretion and deference when reviewed by the 
courts (Rosenbaum 1984). As a result, "subjecting timber sales to legal procedures and 
varied directives of NFMA to, for example, preserve ‘diversity’ animal species is highly 
uncertain. More certain results can be achieved by a statute with more substantive 
content, namely, the Endangered Species Act" (Blumm 1991). 

By the mid-1980s, evidence about the spotted owl had accumulated to the point where 
it was clear large strands of old growth forest would need to be preserved to protect the 
owl. At the prompting (and litigation) of environmental groups, the Interior 
Department finally in 1990 listed the owl as a threatened species under the Endangered 
Species Act (ESA). The listing of the species now requires the Interior Department to 
designate a critical habitat for the owl and the ESA prohibits any government action 
(including timber sales) that would affect this habitat. Legal doctrine, namely the 
clarity and strictness of the ESA's requirements, gives environmental groups a much 
easier case than under other statutes. The ESA flatly prohibits the government from 
harming threatened or endangered species or their habitat (TVA v. Hill 1978). As a 
result, environmental groups have eagerly added ESA claims to their strategy to ‘protect 
the owl. 

By shifting the dispute over the old growth forest from one statute to another, 
environmental groups can achieve more certain gains for the owl and the forest. Of 


course, litigation under the ESA has not ended the political controversy over the old- 
growth forest. Indeed, the ESA itself is up for reauthorization, and proponents of 
logging have begun working to have the strict boundaries of the ESA modified to 
accommodate economic factors in addition to the preservation of endangered species. 


Boundary Dynamics and (Group Dynamics 


This paper has argued that law can be expected to affect political behavior by 
marking out boundaries distinguishing clear losers and clear winners. When the law is 
understood as clear, it will affect behavior the most. Claims that are clear losers will 
lead groups either to abandon them or challenge the boundaries that make the claims 
losing ones. On the other hand, groups’ claims that are clear winners are much more 
likely to be litigated than less certain claims. 

The legal boundaries that demarcate winning claims from losing ones, however, are 
best thought of as constrained but dynamic. In the short term, they influence strategic 
decisions, but in the longer term they are susceptible to modification. Groups can try to 
modify boundaries through litigation or, as we have seen in statutory fields of law, 
through legislation. In each of the cases examined in this paper, parties who were 
disadvantaged by the existing location of legal boundaries sought to change those 
boundaries. In the case of FIFRA citizen suits, individual and local environmental 
groups unsuccessfully argued in court for an implied private right of action, while 
national environmental groups targeted Congress in an effort to add a citizen suit 
provision to the statute. Similarly, a few individuals and local groups have 
unsuccessfully brought civil rights suits challenging environmental hazards, while 
national groups have put their efforts into legislative action. Finally, even when the 
marks a winning boundary for an interest group, it can expect efforts by opponents to 
change that boundary, as can be seen in the case of the old growth controversy. 
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Groups' choices about how to change legal boundaries can be expected to vary 
depending on whether the group is advantaged or disadvantaged groups, a repeat 
player or a "one-shotter" (Galanter 1974). Groups that are politically disadvantaged 
(either in general or on particular issues) have little available alternative to litigation, 
and so they are more likely to use litigation to change legal boundaries even though 
the prospects for success are negligible. Groups that are repeat players in court, 
however, can be expected to avoid litigation as a means of changing legal boundaries. 
These groups have a reputation to maintain in court and do not want to bring litigation 
that clearly falls outside legal bounds. Instead, repeat players can be expected to 
pursue legislative or administrative strategies to change undesirable legal boundaries. 
Although some groups tried to challenge the legal boundaries of FIFRA by bringing 
private enforcement actions, and others have tried to challenge sitings of hazardous 
waste facilities under civil rights laws, the groups that have done so have been small 
and relatively disadvantaged. The large national organizations, being more 
sophisticated, having other alternatives, and seeking to protect their reputations, tend 
to respect legal boundaries the most. They have pursued legislative strategies when 
the law has been clearly against them. 

The analysis in this paper suggests that a more complete account of interest group 
litigation strategies can be pursued by closely examining groups' claims and their 
status under existing legal doctrine. The theory presented here does not deny the 
importance of political and organizational factors in explaining group behavior. 
Rather, these non-legal factors become important when placed within the context of 
particular legal claims. Thinking about law as boundary can help in-evaluating the 
strength and clarity of interest group claims and how that clarity affects litigation 
strategies. 
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The emergence of "identity politics" in the 70s and early 380s, 
analyzed under the formula "new social movements" has begun to show 
its dark side. Although always ambiguous, initially the focus on 
group identity and pride on the part of women, gays, blacks, 
various ethnic and linguistic groups could be umderstood as a 
reaction to the limits of the politics of inclusion which seemed to 
offer formal legal equality (equal treatment) and full political 
membership only at the price of assimilation and the renunciation 
of particularity. The development and assertion of new 
interpretations of group identity appeared to involve a 
sophisticated degree of self-reflection on the part of at least 
some of the new collective actors regarding the social processes 
and power relations involved in identity formation and in the 
articulation of social norms. The aim seemed to be to secure an 
equal chance for all to participate in these processes on equal 
terms. As such, “identity politics" retained a universalistic 
thrust--it posed an egalitarian and democratic challenge to the 


pseudo-neutrality of existing cultural models, institutionalized 


social norms, and acknowledged group identities.1 


Today, however, protagonists of identity politics seem to have 
thrown down the gauntlet to the politics of inclusion in both its 
liberal and democratic versions. Aided and abetted by theories 


that construe the very categories of universality, normativity, 


equality, publicity, impartiality, and basic rights as strategies 
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of power, partisans of identity politics simply assert difference 
per se, as if that were sufficient to merit recognition and 
entitlements. Nowadays particularisms don’t even bother to pretend 
to be egalitarian, impartial, tolerant, solidary with others, or 
even fair. In its worst guise, this politics has turned into the 
very opposite of egalitarian and democratic politics-—-as the 
emergence of virulent forms of nationalism, ethnocentrism, and 
intolerant group particularism all over the world witness. One 
begins to wonder whether the critical theories that challenged 
happy consciousness of enlightenment universalism and unmasked 
levelling and homogenizing thrust of concepts informing liberal and 
democratic traditions, haven’t played into the hands of the anti- 
democracts by depriving us of the language and conceptual resources 
indispensible for confronting the authoritarian assertions of 
difference so prevalent today. 

In such a context, I welcome the revival of interest in 
normative democratic theory, especially because many of the recent 
works on the topic have placed the concept of the public sphere and 
the idea of deliberative democracy at the center of their 
concerns.2 Indeed, I remain convinced that the democratization of 
society is still first and foremost a question of the 
institutionalization and reinstitutionalization of public space. 
To this extent we remain under the shadow of Habermas’ 1962 
Strukturwandel der _ffentlichkeit. Nevertheless neither the 
liberal formula whose passsing he documented, nor his suggested 
replacements carry much conviction today. At issue is not only the 


impossibility of bringing to a single level of analysis a counter- 
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factual normative theory (the discourse ethics) and the sociology 
of institutions, a problem Habermas repeatedly faced. A central 
additional concern is the normative and conceptual relation between 
a discursive model of public space conceptualized in terms of 
universalistic principles (openness, equality of access, 
participatory parity, etc.), on the one side, and the articulation, 
acknowledgement and protection of particularity or, difference, on 
the other. 

From this perspective, recent attempts by feminist theorists to 
rethink the normative conception of public space with an eye to 
representing and empowering "difference", are extremely important. 
Several have attempted to correct for what they take to be those 


dimensions of the Habermassian model of public space that allegedly 


exclude or disempower difference.3 Nevertheless I believe that 


these attempts suffer from two interrelated difficulties: in some 
cases, despite intentions and disclaimers, the tendency is to offer 
a monistic conception of public space, and they all treat the 
correllary concept of publicity, namely, privacy, as a residual 
category. They are consequently unable to deliver a normative 
conception that is sufficiently protective of difference and 
plurality, and fully adequate to the complexity of contemporary 
Civil societies. 

In this essay, I will focus on remedying the second of these 
deficiencies-—-that is, I shall try to provide a "redescription" of 
the concept of privacy, and of the right to privacy, that focuses 
on its role in the constitution and protection of difference. But 


let me begin by making a few brief remarks regarding the first 
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problem. I hope it will be clear from what follows that I see both 
voice and privacy as crucial to any project for democratization 
that seeks to avoid exclusion, levelling, and homogenization. 

Of course, the critical interest of feminists in the public 
sphere is not new. Rather, critiques of the public/ private 
dichotomy are coeval with feminist theory. From its inception, 
feminist politics targeted the legal disabilities and 
discriminatory laws that excluded women from the public spheres of 
work and politics (and which disadvantaged them once they got 
there), while feminist theory challenged the cultural stereotypes 
about gender that justified these exclusions. Indeed, by now we 
should all be familiar with the charges: despite its obvious 
inadequacy to the institutional complexity of modern civil 
societies, the dichotomous conception of the social structure 
divided into public and private spheres (identified with male and 
female genders respectively) has played a key role in ideologies 
justifying both the exclusion of women from full membership in the 
political community and the denial of equality of opportunity to 
them in economic life. It has also helped to reinforce cultural 
stereotypes about gender, to perpetuate the ascription of status on 
this basis, to screen out so-called "private issues" from public 
discussion and debate, and to shield the asymmetrical power 
relations governing the gendered division of labor and other 
aspects of "intimate relationships" in the home from the demands of 
justice. As innumerable feminists have insisted, the 
public/private dichotomy has thereby served to reinforce and 


perpetuate social hierarchies and inequity between the sexes in all 


spheres of life.4 

Yet it is precisely within the milieu of new identity oriented 
movements, spearheaded by feminism, that the most radical rejection 
of the whole liberal and democratic strategy oriented to the public 
sphere at least, has been criticized. 
It is not my task in this paper to try to directly refute the 
versions of feminism that reject the very distinction between the 


public and the private. Many feminists have already done a good 


job here.> More important, many have insisted upon the 


indispensibility of the concept of public space for a democratic 
feminism. Indeed, as already indicated, several of the theorists I 
have in mind are engaged in the project of rethinking the category 
of the public to make it "woman- and difference- friendly". Thus 
While Benhabib opts for the Habermassian model over liberal and 
republican alternatives, she challenges what she takes to be his 
essentialistic distinction between issues that are public and 
issues that are private, and tries to reformulate the normative 
conception of discourse in ways that will not screen out need 
interpretations, or issues central to women.© Similarly, Fraser 
embraces the principles of publicity analyzed by Habermas yet 
rejects his apparent reliance on the liberal ideal of a unitary and 
weak civil public, advocating instead, multiple amd stron 
political publics that actually make decisions regarding policy and 
thus really empower participants. 7 Finally Iris Young seeks to 
correct the overly rationalistic bias and the homogenizing effects 
of the ideal of impartiality to which Habermas’ discourse model of 
public space is allegedly wed, by bringing in amd valorizing 
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discursive styles supposedly characteristic of subaltern groups and 
Classifications (greeting, rhetoric, and story-telling) 8 

One problem with all of these approaches, however, is the lack 
of differentiation between the analytic levels of normative 
justification, the empirical practices of deliberation, and a 
politics capable of generating binding decisions.? For example, 
Iris Young’s stimulating conception seeks to construct a vastly 
expanded model of the public, but the correctives she profers to 
empirical practice of deliberation obviously amount neither to an 
adequate model of normative justification, nor can they supply the 
rules for a possible politics capable of generating binding 
decisions.1° The result is a monistic conception that could not 
possibly operate anywhere. My point here is that no single type of 
public space could conceivably involve a. the continual open-ended 
discursive process of critical reflection on norms, procedures and 
metaprinciples, while simultaneously b. making legally and 
politically binding decisions, c. serving as the arena for the 
agonistic formation and enactment of individual and social 
identities and d. equalizing defacto substantive inequalities among 
members of the communication commmnity. It is not enough to insist 
on the plurality of publics (Benhabib), without noticing the 
possible and desirable plurality of its types. We should not be 
asked to choose among liberal, agonistic, and discursive models of 
the public sphere (Benhabib) or between weak and strong publics 
(Fraser). Rather we should try to identify the appropriate place 
for each in a highly differentiated society. It is thus crucial to 


broach the question of the different types of publicity that are 
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possible and desirable in different spheres of society. In other 
words one must inquire into the different constraints constitutive 
of specific discursive rules in specific insitutional domains. 
Finally, we should follow Habermas’ lead and continue to 
counterpose a non-specialized public sphere to the expert and 
specialized publics that operate (each in a different way according 


to different discursive rules) in the various institutions of 


society. 11 It is crucial to show that alongside the myriad publics 


of a differentiated society there is, as it were a general civil 
public--and here I have in mind the disincorporated society-wide 
forms of public communication — which, though incapable of 
decisional power, is able to influence publics specialized in 
decisionmaking. The history of social movements have shown that the 
influence of the open-ended processes of communication possible in 
a civil public of this amorphous type (itself in turn influenced by 
the discourses of specific publics) can be far reaching both for 
collective learning and indirectly for the generation of policy. 
Only if all of this is kept in mind can the notion of public space 
accommodate difference. 

However, I would also like to suggest that the difficulties 
encountered by recent feminist theories of public space in 
accommodating difference and plurality flow from the ambition to 
force a full reconciliation between democracy and difference on 
this level alone. I shall argue below that the ability to reconcile 
identity and difference, universality and particularity, will 
depend not only on the proper safeguards for the multiplicity of 
different perspectives in public space ("voice"), but also very 
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much on “bringing the private back in", even if on this level too, 
both universal norms and the defense of particular identities will 
inevitably reappear. At the very least, some of the fundamental 
preconditions for building and defending different, unique 
identities will depend on maintaining the necessary political and 
legal protections of privacy. 

To be sure, feminist theory has hardly ignored the private: 
rather it has been engaged in critical amd genealogical 
investigations of the power strategies subtending privacy discourse 
for some time. Feminist theorists have long argued that the 
"personal is political," meaning that the apparently natural 


private domain of intimacy (the family and sexuality) is legally 


constructed, culturally defined, and the site of power relations.1¢ 


For the most part, the emphasis has been on the critical 
deconstruction of privacy rhetoric as part of a discourse of 
domination which legitimizes women’s oppression. 

But what I am suggesting, is that feminist theory take the next 
step, move beyond the hermeneutics of suspicion and attempt to 
redescribe the good that privacy rights protect. Since public and 
private are correlative terms, it seems obvious’ that 
reconstructions of the public from a feminist point of view call 
for a reconceptualization of privacy. In this paper I thus attempt 
to formulate a preliminary (and purposely general) concept of the 
private that can serve as the correlative of a differentiated 
notion of the public, and in the form of a right to privacy, 
provide protection for levels of difference which no combination of 


democratic publics can directly accommodate. 


I will attempt to do this by looking through the prism of the 
debate in American legal and political theory over the privacy 
justification for abortion rights in the U.S. This controversy 
provides a useful context for rethinking the relation between 
privacy and difference, because it reveals both the importance of 
privacy rights to women as well as the paradoxes such rights 
entail. As is well known, a woman’s right to decide upon an 
abortion in the U.S, was constitutionally protected as part of her 


fundamental right to privacy, in the 1973 Supreme Court decision in 


Roe _v. Wade.13 Both abortion rights and the idea of a 


constitutional right to privacy have been challenged ever since. 

I shall consider two recent types of criticisms of the privacy 
justification for reproductive rights, both of which target what 
are taken to be its flawed conceptual amd normative 
presuppositions, albeit from oppostite points of view.14 ‘the first 
of these criticisms, articulated by feminist legal theorists, 
charges that privacy analysis reinforces an ideological, liberal 
model of the public/private dichotomy that has long been used to 
justify gender inequality and private male power within the 
patriarchal family, along with exclusionary and discriminatory 
treatment of women outside the domestic sphere. On this 
interpretation, privacy rights exclude, silence and suppress 
difference. 15 

The second, articulated by commmitarian critics of liberalisn, 
argues that constitutionalized individual privacy rights undermine 
community values and solidarity. This is allegedly due to the 
atomistic and adversarial conception of the individual (the self) 
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that allegedly underlies these rights. 

We seem to be facing what I shall call the "paradox of privacy 
rights". With respect to the first argument, the attempt to 
correct the flaws of domestic privacy with more privacy seems 
quixotic: how can private (male) power be undermined by according 
privacy rights to women? On the other hand, from the communitarian 
perspective, to accord decisional autonomy to women in family 


matters through the vehicle of privacy rights is to purchase 


individual choice at the price of community solidarity.1© and there 


is yet a third dimension to the "paradox of privacy" pointed out by 
critics in both camps: while privacy rights purport to be the means 
for protecting individuals from state power, they also reinforce 
the disintegrative, levelling, individualizing tendencies in modern 
society, amd expose people to increased regulation by state 
agencies, thereby destroying both the solidarity of the family 
community and the autonomy of the individual. 

It is my claim that these "paradoxes of privacy" are not 
unavoidable—they stem from the trap of ideology into which both 
critiques fall. In short, both approaches assume that what they 
take to be the liberal interpretation of privacy rights is 
definitive of such rights, and thus, both tend to reject privacy 
discourse. Their critiques are consequently rather one-sided: the 
first, because it considers only the subordination of juridical 
practice to the preservation of a system of domination; the second, 
because it confuses the symbolic with the ideological meaning of 
individuality attached to privacy rights. The first approach 


misses the normative and empowering dimensions of privacy rights 


because it is preoccupied with unmasking the functional role they 


can play in preserving inequality and in suppressing plurality. 
The second is distracted by the old atomistic assumptions 
subtending many liberal justifications of privacy. Thus it fails 
to grasp the symbolic and real importance of (privacy) rights 
securing decisional autonomy, inviolability of personality, bodily 
integrity, and a degree of control over one’s identity needs to 
socialized, solidary individuals. 

The task before us is to break with functionalist and tired 
ideological conceptions of privacy without jettisoning the 
principles protected by privacy rights. Precisely because the 
issues, relations, and arrangements once construed to be private, 
natural, and thus beyond justice, have become matters of public 
debate and political struggle, precisely when boundaries are being 
redrawn, and when meanings have become destabilized, it is time to 
enter the fray and rethink privacy rights in ways that enhance, 
rather than restrict plurality, difference, freedom and equality. 
The old certainties are gone, as the heated debate over the very 
meaning of privacy has revealed. But once we reject one 
conception of privacy, we must face the question of how to 
articulate recognition for personal privacy and why this is 
important. I see the debate over the meaning of such a right as 
part of an ongoing contestation over the vocabularies, idioms and 
cultural codes available for interpreting needs, for pressing 
claims, for constituting identity, for asserting difference and for 
gaining recognition.1/ 

Indeed, I shall argue that one of the most important examples 
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of normative learning in the 20th century is the recognition that 
personal privacy ought to be legally differentiated from private 


property, freedom of contract, "entity" privacy (attached to the 


family as a unit), and protected in its own right.1® Many of us 


intuitively acknowledge the importance of this development, despite 
the confusion and controversy over the meaning of privacy--a 
confusion that derives from the old association of privacy with 
property and the patriarchal family. For reasons that I cannot go 
into here, the notion of private property used to but can no longer 
serve as the symbolic center of the personal rights complex.!9 In 
part this has to do with the rise of the interventionist welfare 
state and the subsequent demotion of property from a= sacred 
principle to an economic concept. It is thus no accident that over 
the course of the past thirty years, there have been efforts to 
reorganize this complex around the principle of personal privacy 
with the notion of decisional autonomy and inviolate personality at 
its core. As we shall see, it is this new thrust in privacy 
doctrine articulated fairly recently by the Court, that the 
communitarians challenge. 

Among the dimensions of personal privacy clearly recognized by 
the Supreme Court today, the "right to be let alone’ (freedom from 
official intrusion or surveillance) and "decisional privacy" 
(freedom from undue official regulation or control) in the "domain 
of intimacy" are central. Of the two, the first, especially as 
concerns the intimate details of one’s personal life, is far less 
contested than the second. fThe right to be let alone involves 
informational privacy--control over access or attention by others 
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and over the possession and spread of information about oneself. 
This principle, if not its applications is widely accepted today. 
The debates are over the extent, rather than the very idea of our 
right to informational privacy. 

The controversy I wish to discuss revolves around the second 
prong of privacy doctrine, namely, privacy construed as involving 
decisional autonomy vis a vis the "zone of intimacy"—marriage, 
divorce, sexual relations, procreation, child rearing, abortion, 
etc. This is the area where the battle rages and where the very 
principle, rather than the reach of an individual right to privacy 
is being contested. 

While this essay will concentrate on the commmitarian critique, 
I would like to briefly summarize the feminist egalitarian 
arguments and my response to then. 
II. The Feminist Egalitarian Critique of Privacy Analysis 

As indicated above, feminist legal theorists who argue against 
the privacy justification for reproductive rights claim that 
privacy discourse reinforces an ideological model of society/state 
relations that conceals gender hierarchies and obscures the social 


reality it helps to constitute instead of opening it up to public 


scrutiny.29 on this model, the state is construed as the public 


sphere—-as the locus of power--while all that is non-state is 
construed as the private in an undifferentiated manner. Accordingly 
the right to privacy is based on the assumption that as long as the 
state does not interfere with private life, autonomous individuals 
will interact freely and equally. The very concept of privacy, 
then, allegedly presupposes an ideological notion of a natural, 


prepolitical sphere of life where relations are based on consent 
between free and equal adults. 

But this dualistic model is superimposed in liberal privacy 
doctrine upon another--the boundary between domestic life and the 
rest of society. When the private means the home, however, it is 
construed as the sphere of dependency, of natural hierarchical 
relationships and particularistic bonds, not as the locus of equal 
rights-bearing autonomous individuals. Here of course women have 
been positioned, like children, as dependents. Yet their 
subordinate status within the family is considered to be as 


voluntarily assumed as is their entry into, and chances to exit 


from,t he so-called marriage contract.21 on this model, then, 


privacy attaches to an entity, to the family, shielding its 
internal "natural" intimate relations from public intervention and 
scrutiny. 22 

Although they are not always clear about the distinction between 
these two conceptions of privacy, feminist critics of privacy 
rights argue that both models inform and distort the reasoning in 
privacy doctrine even when privacy rights are being accorded to 


women. In her classic critique of Roe v. Wade, Catherine MacKinnon 


has argued that "the legal concept of privacy can and has shielded 
the place of battery, marital rape, and women’s exploited labor."'23 
Thus, even though the privacy right articulated in Roe was framed 
as an individual right, in MacKinnon’s view, it shores up the 
negative aspects of entity privacy. Accordingly, the state secures 
privacy by centering its self restraint on the home and the 


bedroom, by staying out of marriage and the family, by not 
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intervening. Thus the privacy justification for abortion rights 
does nothing to undermine traditional gender stereotypes about the 
proper role of women in society, nor does it challenge 
inegalitarian patterns of male dominance and female subservience in 
the private sphere. 

I believe this interpretation is wrong. Catherine MacKinnon and 
the others are mistaken in interpreting the legal concept of 
privacy simply as a vehicle that "has preserved the central 
institutions whereby women are deprived of identity,autonomy, 
control, and self definition..."*4 Rather, the recent developments 
in privacy law have begun to secure precisely these goods to women- 
-that is why they are so hotly contested. The least convincing 
part of the analysis is the charge that the privacy justification 
in Roe amd its progeny reinforces the old ideology of entity 
privacy regarding the family, by resting on a conception of a 
sacrosanct private sphere identified with the marriage and the 
home. Indeed, this is an odd interpretation of Roe, the very 
decision that guaranteed a right of decisional privacy regarding 
abortion to women as _ individuals, not as wives, securing the 
privacy of her communictaion with her doctor, not with her spouse, 
with respect to an activity that does not take place in the home, 
but in hospitals and clinics! Moreover, the Court has consistently 
overturned husband notification provisions in state law, thereby 
challenging the patriarchal model of the family along with gender 
stereotypes. The strong argument against husband notification rules 
made by the plurality in the 1992 decision on abortion rights in 


Planned Parenthood v. Casey, which cites family violence including 
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battery and rape of wives by their husbands, supports my point.2> 
The decision notes the role secrecy plays in shrouding abusive 
families and explicitly rejects the old common-law understanding of 
a woman’s role in the family along with the view that entity 
privacy trumps individual privacy within the marital unit. 

To be sure, what I have been calling "entity privacy" has had 
the negative effects on women described by many. The old entity 
approach to privacy, found in the common law, protected privacy for 
the family unit. We continue to be burdened with the ideology that 
justified this conception of privacy by associating interdependency 
and the need for protection with the lack of autonomy and 
rightlessness. It is also incontestable that deploying the term 
"private" to designate institutions and spheres of life as off 
limits to the principles of justice, is indefensible. This 
ideology most certainly played a role in preventing the 
democratization of the family and in keeping issues out of the 
public sphere. 

But to construe the personal privacy rights protected by Roe as 


continuous with the old assumptions of common law entity privacy is 


silly.26 By granting privacy rights to women as individuals with 


respect to reproductive decisions and intimate relationships, the 
ideology of family privacy that had been used to justify rigid 
gender norms and patriarchal power relations, predicated on the 
denial of full legal personhood to women is loded. Indeed, by 
gaining individualized privacy rights, women accede to the status 
of full legal personhood and can demand protection and autonony, 


rights and legal benefits within as well as for intimate 


Ip 


relationships. They can also demand state action to protect their 
rights as persons within the family, while retaining control over 
the intimate decisions that individual privacy rights afford. 


Going one step further, one can argue that both sorts of privacy 


rights involve important protections. While entity privacy has 


shielded the patriarchal family and lal its disturbing practices 
from the demands of justice, this need not be the case. Moreover 
the ideological conception of the "normal" (patriarchal) family 
has been traditionally pressupposed by entity privacy but it is not 
logically entailed by it. Other family forms and other intimate 
relationships could all benefit from "entity"privacy—i.e. from 
protection against undue state regulation and intervention. Once 
we acknowledge that "the family" is not a natural, but a 
conventional civil association, that what counts as a family varies 
over cultures and over time, that law plays an important role in 
constituting families, we can ask what, if anything, about the 
nature of the protected relationship is worth protecting. 

In other words, once we abandon the old ways of construing 
intimate associations and their relation to state power and law, we 
must still address the question of whether and how to draw a 
boundary within the terrain of the social. If we describe entity 
privacy as the privacy of intimate relationshipcs the answer will 
be evident. I want to invoke the notion of relational privacy to 
cover what eneity privacy covered without its patyriarchal baggage. 
As such, relational privacy protects the intensely personal 
communicative interaction among intimates form unwarrented control 


or intervention by the state or third parties, with one key 


proviso: that the demands of justice are not violated within the 
relationship. 

Intimate relationships are characterized by a particularly 
vulnerable fragile sort of interpersonal communication which would 
fall apart or become seriously distored if the principles of 
publicity (open access, inclusion, availability of iformation) were 
applied to them. In other words, information, access, and internal 
communication, crucial for the special trust involved in intimate 
relationships, must be under the control of the intimate associates 
themselves. Intimacy requires privacy—a special boundary vis a 
vis the outside, protective of the special bondedness inside. This 


is what relational or associational privacy rights secure.?7 


However, any type of intimate association can involve power and 
exploitation. Individuals need protection within and not only for 
intimacy. Thus while "entity" privacy ought to serve as the 
protective shield for the fragile communicative relationships that 
constitute intimacy, individual privacy rights out to serve as 
protection for the personal and bodily integrity of "family" 
meembers, should these relationships become distorted or break 


down. 


III. The "Pernicious Development of Privacy Doctrine" 


In this regard, it seems that, the communitarian critics of "the 
new privacy" are closer to the truth when they argue that Roe 
abandoned the traditional conception of family privacy. But this is 


precisely what they object to. 
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Two influential commmitarian critiques of the right to privacy, 
are provided by Michael Sandel and Maryann Glendon.28 Both note 
with dismay, the development of privacy doctrine from a 
"traditional" concern to keep certain personal, intimate facts from 
public view, or informational privacy, to a contemporay right to 
engage in certain conduct without governmental restraint, in the 
name of individual choice.?? But for both thinkers, the important 
change is not the application of the notion of privacy to the "zone 
of intimacy" but rather the shift within the intimate zone, from 
informational privacy to decisional autonomy, and from substantive 
justifications appealing to communal values and prized traditions 
or practices, to individualist justifications. 

Nevertheless, neither objects to the reasoning in the landmark 
case of Griswold v. Connecticut where the Court for the first time 
explicitly recognized a constitutional right to privacy and found 


it to apply to the right of married couples to. use 


contraceptives.39 For they argue that the Court justified the 


privacy right it proclaimed in Griswold on teleological rather than 
on voluntarist grounds: the right to privacy was defended not for 
the sake of letting people lead their sexual lives as they choose, 
but rather for the sake of affirming amd protecting the social 
institution of marriage, and the human goods realized in it 
(intimacy, harmony in living, bilateral loyalty, a_ sacred 
association). Griswold in short affirmed a social practice and 
tradition valued by the community. 

The shift within the intimate sphere to voluntarist, amd 


individualist arguments, began, according to Glendon and Sandel 
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with the case, Eisenstadt v. Baird (1972) which involved a law 
restricting the distribution of contraceptives to unmarried 
persons.32 Here the Court struck down the law through the explicit 
innovation which "redescribed the bearers of privacy rights from 
persons qua participants in the social institution of marriage to 


persons qua individuals, independent of their roles or 


attachments."33 Moreover, privacy was no longer conceived as 
freedom from surveillance or disclosure of intimate affairs, but 
rather as protecting the freedom to engage in certain activities 
without governmental restriction. Sandel cites the now famous 
statement in Eisenstadt as proof of these invidious innovations: 
"If the right of privacy means anything, it is the right of the 
individual, married or single, to be free from unwarranted 
govermmental intrusion into matters so fundamentally affecting a 
person as the decision whether to bear or beget a chila."34 

As is well known, one year later this reasoning was applied in 
Roe where the privacy right was extended to "encompass a woman’s 
decision whether or not to terminate her pregnancy".35. Moreover, 
the language of decisional autonomy was made quite explicit in the 


1977. majority opinion in Carey v. Population Services 


International, where Justice Brennan argued that the constitutional 
protection of individual autonomy in matters of childbearing is not 
dependent on the element in Griswold which forbade the use of 
contraceptives because it would bring police into marital 
bedrooms.3©. In his important dissent in Bowers, Justice Blackmun 
summarized what is at issue in the Court’s previous privacy 


decisions: 
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"We protect those rights not because they contribute...to the 
general public welfare, but because they form so central a part of 
an individual’s life. The concept of privacy embodies the moral 
fact that a person belongs to himself and not others nor to society 
aS a whole...We protect the decision whether to have a child 
because parenthood alters so dramatically an individual’s self- 
definition...".37 


III. Privacy as Autonomy: The Isolated, Disembedded Self? 


The communitarian argument levelled against the principle of an 
individual right to personal privacy protecting decisional 
autonomy, is that such a right presupposes an atomistic (Glendon) 
or voluntarist (Sandel) concept of the individual and a 
philosophical anthropology of the self that is both incoherent and 
incompatible with moral responsibility. Glendon argues that the 
Court’s rulings protecting decisional autonomy embody a view of 


society as a collection of separate autonomous self-sufficient 


individuals.378 This "flaw" in privacy doctrine is, according to 


Glendon, distinctively and deplorably American.29 In short, she 
construes the right to privacy in American Constitutional Law 


simply as the right to be let alone, which in turn, presupposes a 


conception of the individual as autarchic, isolated, sovereign. It 
is the atomism of the concept of the individual presupposed by the 
new privacy doctrine that she dislikes. 

Sandel’s critique of the principle of privacy as autonomy 
Challenges the voluntarist conception of individual agency that it 
allegedly presupposes. Recall his argument against Rawls, 
contending that the liberal conception of justice which priviliges 
the idea of equal rights over substantive conceptions of the good, 


rests upon an anthropological concept of the self which is not only 
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isolated, atomistic and autonomous, but also radically 


unsituated.4° The essentially unencumbered self is "...a subject of 


possession individuated in advance and given prior to its ends, "41 
This self adopts a distanced attitude toward all possible life 
goals and voluntaristically chooses its own conception of the good 
as if this were one among many dispensible preferences. 
Accordingly, the autonomous unencumbered self is construed as 
external to its own identity. It is this conception of the self 
that is allegedly presupposed by the new privacy doctrine. Thus in 
its privacy cases, it is the Court’s individualism which Sandel 
abhors, for the Court seems to conceive intimate relationships as 
entirely the product of personal choice, instead of as constitutive 
of the persons who participate in them. In short, the new privacy 
rights undermine both community (family) and concrete identity 
because they rest on a voluntarist, disembedded conception of the 
self which is in turn subsumed urder abstract universalist 
principles (rights) that deny and even undermine the particular 
identities of situated individuals. 

If he and Glendon were correct about the conception of the self 
which they impute to the new privacy doctrine, they would have a 
strong case. But they are not correct. The new privacy doctrine 
does not entail the particular version of liberalism targeted by 
this critique. For there is no conceptual connection between 
privacy rights that secure personal decisional autonomoy in certain 
domains and the ideological version of the self just described.42 
If it has been so interpreted in the past, then it is time to 


change the interpretation, not to jettison the principle of 
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individual privacy rights.4? 

The argument of both Glendon and Sandel is based on a category 
error: abstract concepts such as legal personality, fundamental 
individual rights, privacy, decisional autonomy are not equivalent 


to an ontological description of the self or a particular concept 


of agency.44 ‘The principle that individual privacy rights protect 


decisional autonomy (choice) regarding certain personal or intimate 
concerns can go quite well with a recognition of the 
intersubjective character of processes of personal identity 
formation, and an awareness of the historical, contextual sources 
of our values. 

One could, in other words, argue that the principle of privacy 
rights rests on the abandonment of "the cult of 
wholeness" presupposed by general philosophies of man.4> Rather, 
it rests on and secures (along with other sets of rights) the 
differentiation between our status as legal persons and our 
functioning as concrete unique individuals involved in specific 
relationships and particular commmities where we may indeed be 
quite engaged with others and deeply involved in the pursuit of 
substantial ideals of the good.‘ Sandel’s critique thus 
mistakenly conflates the legal with the natural person.4’. Legal 
personhood of course attaches to individuals but it presupposes no 
particular conception of the natural individual or of the self. 

In sum, personal privacy rights are meant to ensure domains of 
decisional autonomy for every individual, not an atomist or 
voluntarist conception of the individual. As Hannah Arendt argued 


long ago, such rights ascribe a legal persona to individuals that 


serves as a protective shield for their concrete, unique identities 
particular motives, personal choices, but do not prescribe these. 
They provide the formal enabling conditions for her to pursue her 
conception of the good without unjust interference by the state or 
by others. Thus when the language of autonomy or choice appears in 


Court decisions, there is no reason to impute to the Court a 


voluntarist ideal of the person.48 


IV. Privacy and Identity: The Right to Inviolate Personality 

Even though this interpretation of the decisional autonomy can 

be defended against the above criticisms, it is not sufficient to 
account for the issue of identity raised by the commnitarian 
intervention. According to Sandel, we must proceed in our moral and 
legal reasoning on the assumption that we are dealing with concrete 
selves, not abstract persons, with individuals defined in and 
through their ends, for whom attachments and beliefs are 
constitutive of who they are. 
He thus invokes situated identities and contextual moral reasoning 
against the voluntarist conception of the autonomous individual and 
deontological moral reasoning which he associates with the new 
privacy rights. Communitarians like to speak of the community’s 
conception of the good, and of the "right" of the community to 
institutionalize its values and to protect its identity. 

It is also my own claim that issues of identity and the good are 
central to privacy jurisprudence, but I maintain that the 
comminitarians are wrong to restrict the issue of the good to the 
integrity of community values or common identity, as if there were 


a Single overarhcing conception of the good or a single substantive 


collective identity in complex modern societies which we all share. 
Since neither the individual and the common good, nor individual 
and group identitites completely overlap there is a need to protect 
the integrity of those dimensions of individual identities and 
conceptions of the good that are different from majoritarian 
interpretations. 

Group identity is of course part of the identity of the members 
of the group. But in modern civil societies, individuals belong to 
many different groups, play a variety of social roles, and have 
"communal" identifications that are operative on different levels 
of the social structure. The sources and inputs into individual 
identity are multiple and heterogenecus. Indeed the fact that one 
is situated within a plurality of communities, that one must act 
out a number of often conflicting roles, ought to lead back to the 
acknowledgement of the centrality of individual agency and choice 
in the shaping of a life.49 The personal dynamics of shifting 
involvements among separate spheres, roles, committments required 
by life in a highly differentiated modern society, is what creates 
the need and the possibility for each individual to develop a 
strong sense of self along with the ability to form, affirm, and 


express her unique identity in an open multiplicity of contexts. 


The identity of the concrete individual is not just a set of 
preferences among which we can pick and choose like clothes. But 
nor is it simply the product of commnal values, social 
embeddedness, shared traditions, or a set of social roles. All of 
these are open to conflicting interpretations on the part of 


individuals and sub-groups within a particular society. Precisely 
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because it is the individual’s task to develop and express their 
self-conceptions out of (and within) the multiplicity of 
memberships and affiliations, roles and structures they are 
involved in, precisely because they require recognition for their 
concrete personalities, their opportunity for self-develoment, and 
experimental self-presentation require protection. The individual 
needs a_sense of control over her self-definitions, over the self- 
creative synthesis that only she can fashion out of her various 
locations and background, in part, through’ communicative 
interaction with others.°2 It is my thesis that in highly 
differentiated societies, the new privacy rights afford such 
protection. They also serve to protect against homogenization by 
the state or third parties of identities which may differ from that 
which the state at any time seeks to promote. 

To be sure, provisions for the participation of every group on 
equal terms in the public spaces of civil and political society, 
such that no perspective is excluded, is an important way to 
empower people (through "voice") to assert, protect and further 
develop their different individual and collective identities in 
public. Voice and participation in democratic public spaces 
certainly can help protect difference. But individual personal 
privacy rights are nonetheless indispensible. Personal privacy 
rights protect the constitutive minimal preconditions for having an 
identity of one’s own. Moreover, they ensure respect and protection 
for individual difference—for individual identities which seem to 
deviate from the "norm" embraced by society at large (in law) or by 


one’s particular sub-group. °1 
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I formulate the standard that underlies this aspect of privacy 
as the right not to have one’s constitutive identity needs violated 


or interfered with by the state without very compelling reasons 


indeed. This standard militates against the imposition of an 
identity onto one which one does not freely affirm and embrace. 


This is why personal privacy rights (together of course with 


communicative rights) secure the right to be different.>2 


Of course, the crucial question of which personal concerns 
should be covered by privacy rights remains to be answered. Here 
we cannot avoid the issue of where to draw the boundary line 
between public and private. As we have seen, feminists have 
criticized traditional modes of drawing the boundary. Our success 
in bringing a wide range of previously excluded "personal" issues 
into the public view and debate, including abortion itself, is 
certainly to be seen as a democratization of public space. Indeed, 
the discursive conception of public space embraced by democratic 
feminists presupposes that the agenda is open, and that there is no 
way to predefine the nature of issues that can be publically 
discussed as being in essence, either public or private. It is 
within a generalized public discourse, that the determination of 
what should fall under the protective cover of privacy rights and 
what should not, is ultimately to be made. Moreover the boundary 
line is permanently open to contestation and of course, it shifts 
over time. Nevertheless, as I have argued elsewhere, the boundary 
line must be drawn somewhere.°3 For there is anormative dimension 
to privacy that we ignore at our peril. 


Here I want to indicate what it means to enjoy a privacy right 


to decisional autonomy regarding certain personal concerns before 
identifying these concerns. In short, it means that one cannot be 
obliged either to reveal one’s personal motives for one’s choices 
or to accept as one’s own, the group’s reasons or evaluations. 
Neither the source nor the particular content of the individual’s 
motives for action can be regulated by the state in this domain. In 
other words, a right to personal privacy involves precisely the 
liberation from the obligation to justify one’s actions in a 
discursive process by giving reasons which everyone together could 
accept as their own. To put it another way, privacy as decisional 
autonomy frees one from the pressure to adopt as one’s own reasons, 
the reasons which everyone accepts. Such a telos toward consensus 
holds for strictly speaking moral discourse, and might be an ideal 
for political decisions backed up by state sanctions, but it is not 
required for existential or ethical decisions covered by personal 
privacy rights. To put this another way, a privacy right entitles 
one to choose with whom one will attempt to justify one’s 
existential decisions, with whom one will communicatively rethink 
conceptions of the good, and indeed, whether one will discuss 
certain matters with anyone at all. For with respect to personal 
decisions shielded by the protective cover of decisional and 


informational privacy, it does not matter whether the reasons 


decisive for me could also be accepted by everyone else.>4 This 


means that the state may not require me to reveal my reasons for 
acting in the domain in which I have the right to act on my ow 
reasons. Thus the decisional autonomy of the legal subject in the 


domain protected by personal privacy rights involves informational 
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privacy as well. Accordingly one has the liberty to withdraw 
certain concerns, motives, aspects of the self, from the public 
scrutiny and control.°> 

As Glendon has noted, privacy rights do indeed mark off a 
protected sphere surrounding the individual, constituting an 
invisible shield around the person.°© But this is not an 
institutional sphere—individuals carry their protective shield, 
their legal persona with them wherever they are — within and in 
withdrawal from interaction. They are not thereby burdened with an 
asocial conception of individuality as she seems to believe. 
Instead, privacy rights shielding personality protect the integrity 
and inviolability of socialized interacting individuals. 

It is by now a commonplace that although the practices and 
rituals of privacy vary across cultures, every society acknowledges 
the normative importance of privacy.°’ Every society establishes 
What Robert Post has recently called, rules of civility, that 


safeguard respect for individual personal privacy and which are in 


a sense, constitutive of both individuals and commnity.°8 Echoing 


Erving Goffman, Post argues that the integrity of individual 
personality is dependent in part upon the observance of social 
rules of deference and demeanor that bind the actor and recipient 
together. In following these "rules of civility", individuals 
establish and affirm ritual and sacred aspects of their own and the 
other’s identites while confirming the social order.°9 The 
violation of these rules indicates a lack of recognition for 
personal dignity and can damage a person by discrediting her 


identity and injuring her personality, thereby disconfirming her 
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sense of self. Thus, the reciprocal recognition of privacy is the 
condition of possibility of successful social interaction based on 
mutual recognition of the integrity of the participants. 

Accordingly, the normative nature of privacy lies in the 
protection of what Erving Goffman has called "The Territories of 
the Self"-—-a preserve to which an individual can claim "entitlement 
to possess, control, use, dispose of."©9 on this conception, it is 
clearly the sense of control over one’s identity, over access to 
oneself, over which aspects of oneself one will present at which 
time and to whom, that is crucial and empowering.©1 In our 
society, privacy rights conferring decisional autonomy over certain 
personal matters, secure to the individual a sense of control over 
her self-definitions and over the decision regarding which aspects 
of herself she will bring into play at which times and with whon. 
Privacy rights thus protect and even help constitute a structure of 
mutual recognition and the social ritual by means of which one’s 
identity is acknowledged, one’s selfhood, guaranteed. 

While a right to privacy that protects inviolate personality 
thus is universalistic, in that it establishes every individual as 
a legal person meriting equal concern and respect, what it protects 
is our particularity—our concrete and fragile identities. The 
right to inviolate personality protected by privacy rights 
articulates intersubjectively recognized personal boundaries that 
are the sine qua non for the establishment and maintainence of 
autonomous identities. © It also protects the communicative 
infrastructure (the rules and rituals of civility) crucial to 


interaction. 
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V. Privacy Redescribed——Bringing the Body Back In 


Let me return to the problem of what "personal concerns" should 
be covered by the new privacy. Here I can only offer my om 
intervention in what I see as a highly politicized debate on this 
matter. For of course, as indicated above, the answer would 
ultimately depend upon the cultural self understanding of societies 
and on the outcome of political contestation over cultural norms, 
codes and social relations that constitute the practices, domains 
and understandings of privacy at any given time. 

Let me briefly address this issue by drawing out the 
implications of the normative meaning of privacy rights securing 
decisional autonomy to women in the area of procreation-—an 
interpretation that does not proceed on the possessive 
individualist or voluntarist model of the person but rather builds 
upon the notion of situated, embodied, interactive individuality. 
In other words, I want to conclude with a discussion of why the new 
privacy has been and should continue to be applied to the domain of 
reproductive rights. 

Since I have no space to make the argument in the philosophical 


depth it requires, I will simply summarize the results of recent 


work on the topic with the phrase: we are all embodied selves.®3 We 


do not happen to have bodies or choose to take them with us where 
we go like our purses, we are our bodies. By this I mean that our 
bodies, our symbolic interpretation of our bodies, and our sense of 


control over our bodies, are central to our most basic sense of 


self, to our identity and our personal dignity. My body is not 
extrinsic to who I am. Of course, this is not a simple physical 
fact, for we can lose some body parts without losing our identity 
and the symbolic meaning we give to our bodies is communictively 
mediated, varying across cultures and over time. Nevertheless, our 
selves, our identities, are intricately implicated in our bodies 
and in what we make of them-—for our bodies are our mode of being 
in the world. ®4 

Self confidence is predicated upon the sense that one can 
dispose freely over one’s own body: that one can coordinate its 
functions autonomously and regulate access to it.©> Without 
recognition by others of one’s autonomous control over one’s body, 
of one’s bodily integrity, without at least this most basic 
acknowledgement of one’s dignity, the individual’s self-image is 
crippled (loss of self confidence) as is the security she needs in 
order to interact successfully with cthers, and to express her own 
needs and feelings. Thus the slogan, "our bodies our selves" 
employed by women to defend their abortion rights, rings quite 
true--for what is at stake in the abortion controversy, is 
precisely a woman’s selfhood and identity. This is why the 
liberty interest in this case is deemed to be so personal so 
intimate, so fundamental, and meriting protection. 

It is or should be obvious that to force a woman to endure an 
unwanted pregnancy is to force an identity upon her--the identity 
of pregnant woman and mother. Her bodily integrity in the physical 
and emotional sense are at stake as is her inviolate personality 


because the experience of pregnancy constitutes a fundamental 
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Change in her embodiment on the physical, emotional and symbolic 
levels, and thus in her identity and sense of self. An unwanted 
pregnancy imposes a very powerful form of embodiment on the woman 
in which she very much fears losing control over her bodily 
functions and her sense of self, along with a new and undesired 
identity and a new intimate relationship,©© requiring heavy 
investments of herself with implications that go well beyond the 
physical discomfort or mere life style issues which anti-choice 
thinkers believe sums up the problem of an unwanted pregnancy for 
women. To assert the importance of bodily integrity to privacy 
analysis is not to revive the paradigm of property, or to claim an 
absolute right to do with one’s body as one pleases.©7 Rather it 
is to argue that bodily integrity is central to an indivdual’s 
identity and should be protected by privacy rights as fundamental, 
to be overruled only if a truly compelling state interest is at 
stake.©8 Thus when women claim the "right to control our own 
bodies" they are claiming the right to define themselves. © 

Yet our relation to our body is the crucial substratum of our 
identity, but not the whole of it. Once we recognize that identity 
formation takes place throughout our lives, we can see that the 
symbolic meaning we give to our bodies and our selves has many 
sources and presuppositions. Respect for an individual’s bodily 
integrity involves, as do the other components of privacy, 
recognition within interaction of the individual’s own judgement in 
regulating access, information, and in decisions involving her 
basic identity needs. 


One’s decisional autonomy, bodily integrity, inviolate 
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personality, the "territories of the self" deserve protection no 
matter where one is. The notion of a general constitutionally 
protected right to privacy covers all of these. Understood in this 
way, privacy could and should replace property as_ symbolic 
principle around which the key complex of personal civil rights 
understood are articulated. To invoke a privacy justification for 
reproducive rights is to acknowledge women’s "difference" while 


leaving it up to each individual woman how to define this 


difference.’° While women as women acquire "special protection" for 


their unique capacities (abortion rights are women’s rights) their 
"difference" is not thereby reified, rather it is simultaneously 
acknowledged and left to them to construct. And that, I take it, 


is the point of asserting a "right" to be different. 
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conception of the self. But that does not mean that there is a 
conceptual relation between the new privacy doctrine and the 
voluntarist ideal of the self, or that the new privacy doctrine 
couldn’t rest on very different assumptions. Ie is 


43.See Claude Lefort, The Political Forms of Modern Society (John 
B. Thompson, ed. 1986), for a critique of the "bourgeois" or 
"liberal" understanding of what rights entail and for providing a 
solution to the second paradox of privacy rights mentioned in the 
introduction of this paper: 

"The paradox is this: the rights of man appear as those of 
individuals, individuals appear as so many little independent 
sovereigns, each reigning over his private world, like to many 
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indeterminate in this regard. 


micro-entities separated off from the social whole. But this 
representation destroys another: that of a totality which 
transcends its parts. It discloses a transversal dimension of 
social relations, relations of which individuals are the terms 
but which confer on those individuals their identity, just as 
much as they are produced by them." p. 257. 

Lefort’s point is that what appears to be separation 
reinforced or created by individual rights, especially privacy 
rights, is actually a modality of one’s relation to others, but 
one which escapes all corporate models of the social whole. As 
such, basic rights construct the conditions for interaction and 
comminication (i.e. certain structures of mutual recognition)-——- 
they do not presuppose atomisn. 


44. See Jeremy Waldron, ed., Nonsense Upon Stilts (Methuen, New 
York: 1987), pp. 166-190 for a cogent reply to the claims that 
personal rights entail an abstract or atomist conception of the 
individual. 


45. See Charles Larmore, Pattern of Moral Complexity (New York: 
Cambridge University Press) 1987, p. 40-91., and Charles Larmore, 
"Political Liberalism", Political Theory, Vol. 18, No.3, August 
1990, p. 339-360. 


46.While I agree with Larmore on this point I do not follow him 
in labelling all that is non state, the private realm. For a 
model of civil society that breaks with the public/private 
dichotomy as a paradigm for the social structure see Jean L. 


Cohen and Andrew Arato, Civil Society and Political Theory 
(Cambridge: MIT Press) 1992. 


47. Sandel seems to conflate three different levels of meaning 
of the word "autonomy": the moral, the legal, and the empirical 
(psychological or social). But privacy rights securing 
decisional autonomy or choice to individual legal subjects over 
"personal matters", however construed, do not describe the ideal 
properties of moral actors or of moral judgements. Nor do they 
refer to the empirical ability of concrete subjects to determine 
their lives without constraint (a matter of psychical maturity 
and social context). The legal meaning of constitutionally 
protected rights to privacy with respect to personal matters is 
that such rights confer decisional autonomy onto the individual 
thereby acknowledging their agency in the relevant domains. They 
do not presuppose autonomous individuals or any particular ideal 
of the self. constituted as the rights holder, it is up to the 
individual to choose whether and how to exercise her legally 
recognized agency. 

Just who is deemed capable of legal personhood in this sense is 
another matter. In the past, many groups, including workers, 
African-Americans, certain immigrants, women and children have 
been denied legal personhood on the grounds that they are, by 
definition, incapable of autonomy. But the content of the 
conception of autonomy operative here was not dictated by the 
abstract conception of legal personhood. Rather, it was drawn 
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from a cultural and ideological conception modeled on the 
bourgeois market actor, construed as the male breadwinner. The 
theory of possessive individualism associated with this model 
construed the “autonomous individual" as self-sufficient and 
independent of the will or (economic) support of others. This, 
of course, meant that women were denied recognition as full 
fledged persons. But we can extend legal personhood, privacy, 
decisional autonomy to natural persons, without, however buying 
into this ideology. We must realize that by conferring legal 
personhood in general, privacy rights in particular, the law 
constitutes and protects a structure of recognition whereby one 
is acknowledged as a person whose integrity must be respected. 


48.Sandel, p. 524. To be sure, there is little agreement today 
over how to define a philosophical concept of autonomy. It is 
one thing to say that the individual has the right to make 
decisions, when intensely personal matters involving quasi- 
religious world views, bodily integrity and constitutive identity 
needs are at stake. It is quite another thing to explicate what 
conditions render that choice autonomous, what capacities are 
entailed, and what autonomy actually means. Critiques from 
Marxist, communitarian, feminist and post-modern points of view 
of the liberal concept autonomy, targeting the individualistic, 
metaphysical, and rationalist presuppositions with which it has 
been burdened, are myriad. More interesting now are the attempts 
to rethink the concept of autonomy in light of such criticisms. 
For recent efforts to develop a non-- metaphycisal, 
intersubjective, and woman friendly concept of autonomy see 
Jennifer Nedelsky, "Reconceiving Autonomy: Sources, Thoughts and 
Possibilities" Yale Journal of Law and Feminism 1, 1989, p. 7-33; 
Maeve Cooke, "Habermas, Autonomy and the Identity fo the Self" ms 
forthcoming in Philosophy and Social Criticism; and Kenneth 
Baynes, “Autonomy, Reason and Intersubjectivity" unpub. ms.. For 
a critique of this enterprise see Christine Di Stefano, 
"Rethinking Autonomy", paper prepared for delivery at the 1990 
Annual Meeting of the AmericanPoliticsal Science Association 
August 30-Sept. 2, 1990. 


49.To point out that individual identities are developed through 
communicative interaction and require recognition by others to 
survive intact in no way undermines this claim. 


50.I do hope that I shall not be accused of realism and 
essentialism vis-a-vis individual identity, or of reinscribing a 
naieve modernist conception of the unitary self and the fully 
autonomous rational subject because of these statements. I 
acknowledge the multiple and often conflicting sources of 
identity as well as the frequent contestation over the cultural 
codes and social practices that go into identity formation. But 
I also believe that the ability to develop and maintain a 
cohenrent sense of self is the sine qua non of successful 
individuation-a fragile process that needs protection. The sign 
that one is relatively successful in this project is one’s 
ability to present one’s sense of self through narratives that 
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construct and reconstruct one’s identity for affirmation and 
acknowledgement by others. 


51.This is hardly a new idea for liberals. However, my point is 
that such protection need not entail atomistic, voluntarist or 
possessive individualist conceptions of the self. Personal 
privacy rights can be severed from the property paradigm as well 
as from patriarchal assumptions regarding "entity" privacy. 


52. The principle that articulates this idea in American privacy 
doctrine, is the principle of inviolate personality.For the 
Classic statement of this principle as the core of what privacy 
rights should protect see, Samel D. Warren and Louis D. 
Brandeis, "The Right to Privacy", reprinted in F. Shoeman, ed., 
Philosophical Dimensions of Privacy (Cambridge: Cambridge U. 
Press) 1984, p. 85. Most comentators have focused only on the 
famous "right to be let alone", also articulated by Brandeis and 
Warren in this article. But this has led to a one-sided 
interpretation of our current privacy doctrine as evidenced by 
Glendon’s approach. 


53. Jean L. Cohen, "Discourse Ethics and Civil Society", David 
Rasmussen, ed., Universalism v. Commmitarianism (MIT Press, 
1990, 9 83-109._ 


54.I owe this formulation to Klaus Guenter’s paper, 
"Communicative and Negative Liberty", delivered at the conference 
on Habermas’ forthcoming book, Geltung und Facticitat at Cardozo 
Law School, New York City, Fall, 1992. Thus, regarding the 
aboriton decision, this means that if my right to an early, safe 
abortion is covered by a general right to privacy, then the 
reasons for my decision remain my own and I do not have to submit 
these to boards of doctors, judges, or any other external 
authority for approval. 


55.It would be false to interpret this as implying that that the 
individual’s need interpretations are fixed and pre=given, that 
she does not engage in existential discourses in which her 
personal judgements and needs are articulated and possibly 
revised, or that she solipistically opts out of any and every 
dialogic community when she makes personal decisions. My point is 
that it is up to her to choose with whom, when, and what to 
discuss regarding personal concerns. While her own reasons can be 
clarified or altered in such a discussion, what counts is not 
that she take on the reasons of the community at large, but that 
she arrive at personal reasons acceptable to herself for her 
projects, which can hopefully be acknowledged by particular 
significant others as appropriate for her. For of course, no one 
can stand alone or affirm an identity by herself. 


56.Glendon, Rights Talk, p. 40, 52. 
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57.See Barrington Moore, Privacy; and Robert r. Murphy, "social 
Distance and the Veil" in Ferdinand Shoeman, ed. Philosophical 
Dimensions of Privacy (cambridge: 1984), pp. 34-55. 


58.Robert Post, "The Social Foundations of Privacy: Community 
and Self in Common Law Tort"in_The California Law Review, Vol. 
77, May 1989, No.3, p. 963. 


59. Ibid. 


60.Erving Goffman, "Territories of the Self" in Relations in 
Public (Harper: New York:1971), p. 28. On this see also Georg 
Simmel, The Sociology of Georg Simmel, note 66 at 321 where he 
speaks of an ideal sphere around every human being which cannot 
be penetrated unless the personality value of the individual is 
thereby destroyed . quoted in Post, op. cit., p. 971. 


61.Ibid., "Territories", p. 60. 


62. For an enlightening discussion of the importance of this 
dimension of rights to the maintenance of an intact sense of self 
and self respect to African-Americans in particular, see Pat 
Williams, The Alchemy of Race and Rights. (Harvard: 1991). 
Against the critique of rights fashionable in certain legal 
circles, Willims argues that rights help establish boundaries 
that eliminate the overly personalized and contemptuous character 
of relationships between dominant (white) and subordinate (black) 
groups. Thus personal privacy rights serve to prohibit others 
from acting upon the presumed transparency and utter availibilty 
of the bodies and identities of others. "But where one’s 
experience is rooted not just in a sense of illegitimacy but in 
being illegitimate, in being raped, and in the fear of being 
murdered, then the black adherence to a scheme of both positive 
and negative rights-—-to the self, to the sanctity of one’s ow 
personal boundaries--makes sense."p. 154. 


63.There is a burgeoning literature on the body. See John 
O’Neill, Five Bodies: The Human Shape of Modern Society (1985); 
and O’Neill, The Commumicative Body (Evanston: Northwestern 
University Press) 1989. Brian Turner, The Body and Society 
(1984), Maurice Merleau Ponty, The Phenomenology of Perception 
(London: Routledge and Kegan Paul) 1962, Kendall Thomas "Beyond 
the Privacy Principle" Columbia Law  Review???and Zillah 
Eisenstein, The Female Body and the Law(Berkeley: U. of Cal. 
Press) 1988. Thomas Lacquer, Making Sex: Body and gender form the 
Greeks to Freud (Cambridge: Harvard U. Press, 1990), Elaine 
Scarry, The Body in Pain: The Making and Unmaking of the World 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1985) 


64. Indeed, Goffman views the body as one of the core 
territories of the self. He argues that a sense of control over 
one’s own body, is crucial for maintaining an intact sense of 
self and to the ability to interact with others. Erving Goffman, 
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"Territories of the Self", op. cit. p. 38. See also J. Reiman, 
"Privacy, Intimacy and Personhood", op. cit. pp. 310-314. 


65. Goffman was one of the first to study the destructive impact 
on the sense of self experienced by individuals in total 
institutions, subjected to the total loss of privacy and bodily 
integrity. More recently, Elaine Scarry has focused on the 
destructive impact on the self when one’s bodily integrity is 
purposefully attacked as in the experience of torture. See 
Scarry, Bodies in Pain ibid. P. 49. Building upon this analysis, 
Axel Honneth has analyzed the sense of humiliation, the loss of 
the sense of self, and of a coherent sense of reality when one’s 
bodily integrity, (one’s control) is not recognized by others. 
See Axel Honneth, “Integrity and Disrespect: Principles of a 
Conception of Morality based on a theory of Recognition", 
Politcal Theory Vol. 20, No. 2, May 1992, pp. 190-193. 


66.See Karst, "The Freedom of Intimate Association", 89 Yale 
L.J. 624 (1980). 


67. No right is absolute in this sense. The state may, for 
example, insist upon innoculation of children attending public 
school against certain diseases and it may take measures to 
protect public health that involve innoculation of adults as 
well. 


68.Here I agree with Kendall Thomas when he argues that we must 
acknowledge that privacy is always body-mediated, and that this 
is a key dimension of arguments regarding the limits of state 
power over the sexualities of its citizens. "Beyond The Privacy 
Principle", Columbia Law Journal ,pp.15-16. But this is an 
argument that points to redescribing, not abandoning privacy 
analysis. This I reject Thomas’s suggestion that we drop privacy 
analysis altogether. 


69. The harm in denying women this right, is that it denies to 
her the sense that her body and her self are hers to imagine and 
construct. If the woman is cast as the container for the fetus, 
her sexuality and her identity are reduced to the maternal 
function. Small wonder that the debate over abortion is very 
much a debate over discourses and how the issue should be framed. 
Whether women are to be construed as creators or as containers, 
whether fetuses are cast as persons with a right to life or as 
potential life, whether we see abortion as continuous with 
contraception and as preventing a fertilized egg from becoming a 
baby or as killing--all this depends very much on how the issue 
is framed and on the definition of women and their place in 
society. See Kristin Luker, Abortion and the Politics of 
Motherhood (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1984) for 
what is now a classic analysis of the genesis and stakes in 
competing discourses of the abortion debate in the U.S. See also 
Barbara Katz Rothman, Recreating Motherhood: Ideology and 
Technology in a Patriarchy (New York: W.W. Norton amd Co., 


1989) . 


In my view, this is also a debate over who gets to define 
women’s "difference" i.e. their ability to become pregnant and 
create a child—the individual woman herself or others. 


70. As indicated earlier, I am also committed to invoking the 
equality argument for reproductive rights. In short, I support 
the synthetic use of equal protection analysis, privacy analysis 
and bodily integrity arguments. 
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Introduction 

The starting point of this paper is the observation that significant cultural differences between 
rivals tend to exacerbate international conflict and complicate its resolution. This premise, 
first suggested in the intercultural communication and conflict resolution literature, is 
supported by studies of Egyptian-Israeli relations and U.S. diplomacy (Ting-Toomey, 1985; 
Cohen, 1990, 1991; Avruch and Black, 1991). No assumption is made of the degree of 
variance in the etiology, course or settlement of international conflict which is attributable to 
cultural differences. The objective here is to draw attention to the role of culture, apply the 
cross-cultural approach to the phenomena of mediation, and suggest some initial distinctions 
and ideas. For the purposes of this discussion I shall differentiate between traditional *Model 
T’ disputes, in which cultural incompatibilities play a minor or negligible role, and "Model 
C’ disputes, in which cultural antinomies are salient. I shall go on to claim that some of the 
tasks performed by cross-cultural mediators warrant special consideration. Indeed, failure to 
recognize the unusual features of Model C mediation may result in serious diagnostic and 
prescriptive error. 

Most traditional Model T international disputes, it should be immediately made clear, 
do not center on a clash of cultures. Usually, familiar factors such as divergent interests, 
opposing ideologies, rival ambitions, and historical antagonisms, are sufficient to explain the 
problem. There was no subjective misunderstanding between Nazi Germany and Soviet 
Russia. Groups and states in continuous and prolonged contact tend, moreover, to develop 
shared communication and negotiating conventions (Little, 1987:594-596). Such compatible 


practices and assumptions facilitate the more or less unimpeded exchange of ideas. In these 


cases cross-cultural differences may be assigned a minor role in explaining variance in 


' 
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conflict resolution. Within regions such as Latin America, the Arab world, Sub-Saharan 
Africa, and the North Atlantic and West European security community, common diplomatic 
forms and practices of conflict resolution have emerged from long histories of interaction and 
shared civilizational assumptions and norms. It is suggestive that since the Second World 
War the incidence of interstate armed conflict has been particularly low in the Americas and 
Western Europe. In the Middle East the major protracted disputes have been the civil wars 
in the Yemen and the Lebanon, and between Arabs and non-Arabs--namely, Israel to the 
West, and Iran to the East. In Sub-Saharan Africa most wars have occurred within state 
boundaries, with the exception of the racial wars of Southern Africa and the inter-religious 
and inter-ethnic wars in the Horn of Africa.' 

In Model C, cross-cultural disputes, though, familiar obstacles to conflict settlement 
may be compounded by both communication and negotiation dissonances; signals are 
misunderstood and bargaining moves interpreted incorrectly. To explain the source of these 
difficulties it is well to start with a brief discussion of the nature of culture itself. An 
enormous literature on the subject has accumulated over the past one hundred years. Indeed, 
a whole discipline, that of cultural anthropology, is devoted to its study. For present 
purposes the most useful (but not the only!) characterization of culture views it as the system 
of meaning and value shared by a community, informing its way of life, and enabling it to 
make sense of the world. Members of a group acquire their signification system through a 
complex process of learning, or acculturation, permitting intelligible communication and 
interaction--linguistic, nonverbal, ritualistic, and symbolic--between them. Without culture 
there could be no communal life. In Clyde Kluckhohn’s classic definition: "Culture consists 
in patterned ways of thinking, feeling and reaction, acquired and transmitted mainly by 
symbols, constituting the distinctive achievements of human groups, including their 
embodiment in artifacts; the essential core of culture consists of traditional (i.e. historically 


derived and selected) ideas and especially their attached values" (1951:86). 


‘All this suggests that proponents of the thesis that democracies do not fight other 
democracies would do well to consider the wider link between culture and conflict resolution. 
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Although culture may seem abstract and hard to operationalize, it has been extensively 
tapped by measuring and comparing across societies the incidence of behavioral, attitudinal, 


and semantic traits. The Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology, for instance, has produced 


over the years considerable evidence of the differential incidence of behavioral characteristics 
among separate national groups. Geert Hofstede has demonstrated how work-related 
behavior and attitudes across cultures can be identified and compared along a limited number 
of critical dimensions (1980). In a particularly interesting project Szalay and Deese 
developed verbal association tests to reveal cross-cultural differences in the modal meaning of 
concepts in such key domains as sense of self, the family, the wider community, education, 
government, and so on (1978). 

It is but a short step from characterizing culture as a shared body of meaning to 
realizing that the boundary that contains may also be the barrier that excludes. This insight, 
implicit in the thought of such anthropologists as Sapir and Whorf, was first given coherent 
and systematic expression by Edward T. Hall. His basic thesis is that, contrary to received 
truth, it may not be possible "to bypass language and culture and to refer back to experience 


in order to reach another human being." Such a belief assumes that human beings, subject to 
the same experience, receive the same sense data. Hall’s research across cultures into the 
human use of space, movement, and gesture indicated that "people from different cultures 
not only speak different languages but, what is possibly more important, inhabit different 


sensory worlds. Selective screening of sensory data admits some things while filtering out 


others, so that experience as it is perceived through one set of culturally patterned sensory 
screens is quite different from experience perceived through another" (1969:2; emphasis in 
original). Simply put: culture constructs reality; different cultures construct reality 
differently; communication across cultures pits different constructions of reality against each 
other. 

Building on the work of E.T. Hall, an entire literature has emerged concerned with 
mapping and suggesting solutions to problems involved in cross-cultural contact (Stening, 
1979). Practitioners working in such diverse fields as medicine, social work, education, and 


business have made insightful contributions; the study of intercultural communication 


difficulties is not simply an academic exercise but is of considerable practical relevance and 
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application. Michael Weingarten, Chair of Family Medicine at Tel Aviv University, and for 
twenty years a general practitioner in a Yemenite township in Israel, provides a compelling 
account of the way in which culture constructs the presentation of illness, description of pain, 
expectation of right treatment, and appropriate setting for care. Failing to understand these 
differences, Western-trained doctors may not be able to function effectively or communicate 
intelligibly with their non-Western patients (1992: 105-132). 

Do cross-cultural dissonances, though, affect international negotiation? There are two 
contending points of view. One school of thought argues that the problem exists simply “in 
the eye of the beholder", a result of stereotyping and the confusion of individual personality 
traits with amorphous cultural tendencies (Rubin and Sander, 1991). The implication is that 
negotiation is a universal activity conducted according to generally held assumptions and 
conventions. Differences in negotiating behavior can be satisfactorily explained by variations 
in contextual and psychological factors without resorting to cross-cultural differences. The 
following account presents the opposing case for the salience of such antinomies and the need 
for culturally sensitive, Model C mediators in bridging the gap between cultures. It does not 
deny that within given cultural traditions circumstances, personality, and so on are the key 
independent variables. But it cautions against uncritically accepting the validity of this 
assumption in cross-cultural encounters and notes that modal personality traits vary cross- 
culturally (Segall, Dasen, Berry, and Poortinga, 1990). Even an incomplete comparative 
analysis of cases of cross-cultural negotiation raises questions about universality of such self- 
evident (Western) negotiating conventions as reciprocity, avoidance of deliberate mendacity, 
or the finality of agreements reached. To the contrary, it might be wise to assume that, until 
otherwise proven, cross-cultural dissonance may creep in as a potential source of 
coordination difficulties. 

International diplomacy, as an institution, has undoubtedly developed a number of 
solutions to the problem of intercultural negotiation. The classic answer was the emergence 
of a diplomatic corps, a kind of epistemic community of trained envoys whose expertise lay 


in the area of communication and negotiation across cultures, and who shared assumptions 


about the nature and functioning of the international system, work methods, and the desirable 


goals of diplomacy.” As interdependence has grown, though, international negotiation has 
come to be increasingly conducted by many people who are not trained diplomats, and come 
from domestic political, professional, or military backgrounds. This is not necessarily 
detrimental. In technical negotiations it may be helpful to rely on professionals with 
common epistemic skills in their area of expertise, whether air transport, trade, nuclear 
energy, water resources, arms control, and so on. A further solution to the problem of 
intelligibility is provided within regimes, one of the constituent and defining features of 
which is the establishment of rules of good faith negotiation, general principles set up to 
govern the subsequent ’rolling negotiations’ which are a prominent feature of such entities. 
The European Community, for example, has evolved a set of meta-rules known as ’the 
community spirit’ (Wallace, 1990). 

In negotiations for the resolution of protracted conflict, however, few of these 
solutions are available. Political and military figures, rather than diplomatic experts, loom 
large. Elected representatives, reflecting all the prejudices and predispositions of their 
constituents, tend to become centrally involved. Public opinion is vociferously and emotively 
engaged, downgrading the discreet discussions between experts that are such a constructive 
feature of the working of epistemic communities and regimes. Meta-rules of negotiation, by 
definition, are hard to attain, since the issue under dispute is invariably one-off and even 
minimal trust hard to establish.’ The iterated game solution for the evolution of 
cooperation’ in the prisoners’ dilemma proposed by Axelrod (1984) can hardly apply if 
failure of the negotiation will preclude their ever being ’a next time’ and the anticipated 
sucker’s payoff is national disaster. In these circumstances the tendency is for cross-cultural 
discrepancies to be exacerbated. 


Hence the particular need for a mediator. Alongside the classic mediatory tactics 


*Without laboring the point a strong case can be made for diplomats fulfilling most of the 
criteria for the existence of an epistemic community as defined in the literature (Adler, 
1992:101). 


‘But in the nineteenth century Britain and the United States were able to agree on 


arbitration as the standard procedure for resolving boundary disputes between them (Bourne, 
1967). 
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described in the literature (e.g. Bercovitch, 1992:104-105; Bercovitch and Wells, 1993:8-9), 


I shall argue in the following account that the Model C mediator performs three specifically 
cross-cultural roles; that of the interpreter, decoding and explaining the parties’ culturally 

encoded messages and enabling them to communicate intelligibly; that of the buffer, helping 
to protect high face-salient disputants from painful and unwelcome confrontation; that of the 
coordinator, synchronizing the discordant negotiating conventions of the rivals, and enabling 


coordinated solutions to emerge at each of the various stages of the talks. 


The Mediator as Interpreter: Bridging the Intercultural Communication Gap 


The complicating effect of cross-cultural dissonances on communication has been extensively 
studied and documented (Condon and Yousef, 1975; Gudykunst and Kim, 1984; Singer, 
1987). Conflict resolution, specifically negotiation, may be hindered by the failure of 
adversaries to exchange messages freely and intelligibly (Cohen, 1987; Avruch and Black, 
1991:37-38). Different cultures may attach subtly discrepant meanings to apparently 
identical concepts, raising the possibility of serious confusion. It is elementary that 
communication involves the exchange of symbols. A given idea is encoded by a speaker and 
transmitted to an interlocutor, who must then decode the message. The idea itself cannot be 
directly transferred from one mind to another. Now the meaning attached to the symbol, 
whether gesture, stylized performance, or utterance, is culturally acquired. Within 
representational systems--cultures, in other words--meanings are shared. Provided certain 
semantic and syntactical rules are maintained, the response elicited by the message will be 
isomorphic with the intention. However, in communication across representational systems it 
cannot be assumed that the symbol in question, embedded as it is in a given social context of 
beliefs, values, and assumptions, will necessarily evoke the same resonances in the speaker 
as in the interlocutor (see Szalay, 1981). 

Of course, the simpler (more primitive) the concept, the less likely the cross-cultural 
confusion. Words attached to basic objects such as foot, sun, and tree are easily translated 
without loss or distortion of meaning. However, more complex terms like charity, justice, 
soul, cousin, foreigner, country, abroad, sovereignty, and leader, are embedded within 


overall signification systems and possess special associations that may only be conveyed with 
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difficulty, if at all. Within a conflict resolution context one may observe the variety of 
connotations and meanings attached to terms such as concession, agreement, fairness, 
compromise, and mediator. 

In a commercial, contract-based culture like the United States, for example, 
concession’ is a neutral term, part of a normal process of ’give and take’ in a negotiation 
from which both parties will ultimately jointly benefit. Concessions may be wise or foolish, 
depending on circumstances. If anything, ’to concede a point’ may have connotations of 


open-mindedness and generosity. However, in Arabic, a language spoken by a high face- 


salience culture, tanazol, concession by one of the parties, implies retreat, abandonment of a 
right. To remove this negative connotation one has to use the term musawama, implying 
mutual concession, the process of reaching a compromise or, as expressed in Arabic, a fair 
or ’middle solution’, hal wassat. If we assume that language reflects and constructs 
behavior, as we are entitled to, it follows that in negotiation among Arabs concessions, to be 
acceptable, must be reciprocal, mutually contingent. In these circumstances, they are not 
thought of as ’concessions’ at all, but as coordinated actions in the search for a settlement. 
The best way to achieve this state of joint, and therefore honorable contingency is through 
the aid of a mediator. 

But ’mediation’ itself is a culturally loaded term. Like most negotiating words in 
English (as opposed to the languages spoken by high context, high face-salience cultures) it 
too is neutral, aseptic, professional. In other cultures it evokes rich associations and covers a 
multiplicity of roles. Throughout the Arab world the wasta is a major figure in the 
resolution of conflict. Chosen from the ranks of respected local notables, the wasta mediates 
in local disputes over property or honor, acts to separate rival clans in a feud and terminate 
violence, organizes the reconciliation ceremony of the sulkha, negotiates compensation, helps 
to arrange marriages, intervenes with the authorities, and in general is instrumental in 
preserving the harmony of the collective, face-to-face society of the village. In Hebrew the 
concept encompasses related, but subtly different associations. For a start Jewish 
communities in the diaspora were not village societies in the accepted sense, nor organized 
on a clan basis. Jews were excluded from citizenship and land ownership, and were 


employed as artisans and traders, often in small towns. The common denominator was 
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religion and the shared fate of a vulnerable minority. Social cohesion was maintained by 
external pressures and through religious authorities permitted to maintain autonomous courts. 
The implication is that the institution of the mediator evolved in Jewish culture to meet 


special environmental and social needs. Where Arabic has the one word, wasta, Hebrew has 


several different terms or, to put it a different way, Jewish culture distinguished between a 
number of separate mediatory roles. Shadkhan is mediator in the arrangement of marriages. 
Metavekh is mediator in the sense of broker or middle-man in commercial transactions. The 
word is also used to mean go-between in diplomatic missions. However, connotations of 


conciliation are reserved for the borer, an individual--often a rabbi--who acts as arbitrator 


rather than intermediary, and presents an impartial settlement to the parties. Finally, 
shtadlan is a key term for the student of Israeli diplomacy, meaning literally interceder, the 
traditional go-between acting on behalf of the diaspora Jewish community at the court of the 
poritz, the local nobleman upon whose benevolence the Jews of Christian Europe depended 
for their survival and sustenance. (This is presumably the precursor of AIPAC, the uniquely 
effective American Jewish lobby.) It can readily be observed that ’mediator’ in the current 
American sense of facilitator in the resolution of conflict is not a familiar concept in Israeli- 
Jewish culture. This does not mean that it cannot be learned. Many Jews are active in 
mediation work in the United States. But attempts to import alternative dispute resolution 
(ADR) techniques into Israel have not been successful so far as Israelis prefer to take 
disputes either to litigation or arbitration (Matz, 1991). 

Conceptual antinomies of this kind may hinder communication within negotiating 
settings. Another semantic problem arises with colloquialisms and euphemisms. The 
notorious "we shall bury you" remark made by Nikita Khrushchev is a case in point. 
Understood as a threat by the United States, it was merely a folksy way of predicting that 
communism would outlast capitalism. A more subtle linguistic problem arises between low 
and high context cultures. The former, of which the United States is a paradigm example, 
use language in a very direct, unadorned, and explicit way. The latter, which include 


traditional, collectivist, honor-based cultures, are meticulous about protecting the face of 


interlocutors, and prefer to communicate elliptically and nonverbally (Ting-Toomey, 1985; 


Ting-Toomey and Cole, 1990; Cohen, 1991:25-27, 116-130). In 1969 negotiations between a 
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Japan and the United States on the perennial issue of the trade imbalance President Nixon 
asked Japanese Prime Minister Sato to exercise export constraint. Mr. Sato, who probably 
could not deliver anyway within the Japanese system, answered with the evasive reply 
"zensho shimasu". Literally the term means "I will do my best", which is how Nixon 
understood it. In fact it is a polite way of avoiding any commitment, preferred to the 
disliked, explicit negative. Thinking he had obtained Sato’s consent to his proposal, Nixon 
was furious when nothing subsequently happened (Haberman, 1988). There are many other 
examples of such cross-cultural, linguistic misunderstandings (e.g. Fisher, 1980:59-66). 

In theory, one might expect a competent interpreter to avoid the worst cross-cultural 


pitfalls. Or interlocutors might resort to a shared lingua franca, like Latin in the Middle 


Ages, French in the eighteenth century, and English today. In practice, interpretation or use 
of a common language often fails to convey underlying cultural resonances (Glenn, 1981). 
Interlocutors may not even be aware of the problem. It is for this purpose that the Model C 
mediator is needed. Gary Sick explains the mediatory role of Algeria in the U.S.-Iranian 
negotiations for the release of the embassy hostages in this way: 


Ultimately, the role of the Algerians was to stand as a cool screen between 
two angry adversaries. Iran was burning with revolutionary and religious 
passion in the wake of the seemingly miraculous overthrow of the monarchy, 
while the United States seethed with righteous wrath at Iran’s flouting of 
international law and elementary human rights. Direct conversation was 
impossible under these circumstances, and a translator or interpreter was 
required to permit each party to listen to what the other had to say (1985:82- 
83). 


On several occasions Algerian ’interpretation’ proved invaluable. In November 1980 
Algerian officials, sensitive to Iranian buzz-words, checked over American draft proposals 
and suggested simple, non-substantive changes in the text that would avoid unnecessarily 
complicating matters. At the same time the Algerians were able to offer their best judgement 
about the acceptability of the text as a whole. Their advice was that the American response, 
as it stood, was too general in nature and failed to address what they viewed as vital Iranian 


requirements. Out of this exchange emerged the original and very constructive idea of 


adding proposed presidential draft orders on various matters as appendages to the main paper 
(Sick, 1985:31). 
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Another occasion on which Algerian interpretation of Iranian needs demonstrated its 
worth was in December 1980. The problem was to devise a mechanism to deal with the 
numerous financial claims against Iran before the U.S. courts. One idea that was discussed 
by the American team was the transfer of claims from the courts to a mutually agreed 
claims-settlement procedure. However, erroneously projecting American preconceptions on 
to the other side, the idea was dropped on the grounds that Iran would view it as inimical to 
its interests. Algeria’s Model C reading of Iranian thinking was very different. In its view 
the Iranian problem was not so much to protect its tangible, financial assets as to find a 
cosmetically attractive face-saving formula that would stand up to Majlis scrutiny. Seen in 
this light the materially inferior claims-settlement procedure would appeal to Teheran because 
it would enable it to pretend that there were no outstanding claims against Iran and that its 
assets had been transferred out of direct U.S. control. The Algerians proved absolutely 
correct in this, even though in the final analysis the arrangement placed billions of dollars 


outside Iranian reach, while fully protecting U.S. creditors (Sick, 1985:35, 49). 


The Mediator as Buffer: Protecting The Face of Adversaries 


There can be few international actors indifferent to issues of face, defined as "the projected 
image of one’s self (or one’s national identity or image) in a public negotiation situation" 
(Ting-Toomey and Mark, 1990:78-79). Some of the most awkward problems in negotiation, 
irrespective of cultural differences, involve intangible factors such as the fear of loss of 
reputation or the search for honor. As Brown (1977) points out: "In some instances, 
protecting against loss of face becomes so central an issue that it swamps the importance of 
the tangible issues at stake and generates intense conflicts that can impede progress toward 
agreement" (p. 275). Despite the widespread presence of prestige elements in international 
conflict the meaning and salience of face vary considerably across cultures. This has 
important implications for mediation. 

In an enlightening account, Stella Ting-Toomey (1988) draws a distinction between 
the attitude of individualistic, low-context cultures to face, and that of collectivistic, high 


context cultures. In a nutshell she argues that the latter, which include societies such as 


Australia, Germany, and the United States, are particularly concerned with autonomy and 
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personal integrity. Being true to oneself, being ’taken as I am’, is all-important. Laying 
stress on the development and integrity of the self, members of individualistic cultures look 
inward for moral guidance (conscience) and are unlikely to be swayed by public disapproval 
from doing what they think to be right. Conflicts, seen as the legitimate struggle of 
competing interests, are handled either in a problem-solving manner, minimizing subjective 
desires and needs ("separating the people from the problem" in the famous Fisher-Ury [1983] 
formulation) or through adversarial techniques of open confrontation. Debate, challenge and 
refutation, controversy, carry no threat to the ego. Provided one preserves one’s personal 
integrity, there is no shame in disagreement or nonconformity--quite the reverse. 
Articulations are low context and direct, placing relatively little emphasis on euphemism, 
allusion or nonverbal gesture. What has to be said is stated honestly, without embellishment. 

High context, collectivistic cultures, in contrast, of which China, Korea, and Japan 
are cited by Ting-Toomey as examples, are underpinned by a quite different concept of the 
self. Emphasizing the community above all else, such cultures define individuals, not as 
autonomous entities capable of self-reliance and personal realization, but as links in 
interlocking chains of relationships. To dissociate oneself from the collectivity is a 
contradiction in terms under such conditions, for self-approbation derives from one’s 
satisfactory fulfillment of the obligations and expectations imposed by group membership. 
Shame, the prospect of loss of face in the eyes of the community, rather than introspective 
conscience, is the guide to moral choice. Conflict is handled by the avoidance of 
confrontation, and no virtue at all is seen in the public airing of differences. Anything likely 
to disturb harmony and generate group disapproval is shunned. Consensus, the reconciliation 
of disagreement even at the cost of abstract justice, is preferred to the disruptive victory of 
one point of view over another. Communication is high context and indirect, preferring 
allusions and contextual hints to blunt and potentially hurtful articulations. 

Different conceptions of face lie at the very heart of the individualistic-collectivistic 
dichotomy. In individualistic cultures, Ting-Toomey reasons, stress is on negative face, 
defending one’s personal self-esteem and preserving the inviolability of one’s individual 


space. There is less felt need for positive face--the appreciation and approval of others. 


Nor, in consequence, is there any special concern with others’ need for approbation on the 
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one hand and possible exposure to embarrassment on the other. Individualistic cultures, 
resting on individual rights, freedom of choice, and resort to conscience, do not assume that 
interpersonal friction will threaten the fabric of society. Collectivistic cultures present a 
quite different picture. To concern with saving one’s own face is added an acute 
preoccupation with the imperative need to give face and to avoid damaging, at all costs, 
others’ self-esteem. When communal harmony and cohesion cannot be taken for granted 
(because, among other reasons, of clan cleavages and the risk of endemic feuding) 
preoccupation shifts from an individualistic consciousness of one’s private needs to the 
acutely sensitive anticipation of the needs of others. Honoring face, and above all, not 
threatening face, become categorical imperatives. At the risk of simplification, but on the 
grounds of convenience, we shall refer to individualistic cultures in the discussion that 
follows as possessing low face-salience, collectivistic cultures as possessing high face- 
salience. 

Within any given culture appropriate mechanisms of conflict resolution, including 
mediation, are cultivated to meet its particular requirements. For instance, in North African 
Kabyle society mediators are chosen from the clans of saints (marabouts), attempt to restore 
balance between the aggrieved parties--if necessary, showing preference to the face needs of 
a weaker supplicant--may adopt a tone of moral rebuke, and have the prestige to impose a 
settlement (Bourdieu, 1965:196-197). This is clearly very different from the situation in 
North America, where mediation is a profession rather than a role defined and conferred by 
custom, and the stress is on objectivity, the avoidance of moralizing, and the consent of the 
parties. Many other culturally-specific patterns of mediation exist (Nader and Todd, 
1978:10). As long as mediation occurs within the normative and psychological boundaries of 
a culture an acceptable solution will possess certain predictable and possibly even stylized 
features. 

Intervening in the Yemen crisis of 1963 between Egypt and Saudi Arabia Ellsworth 
Bunker was obliged to act in conformity with the requirements of the Arab wasta (mediator) 
role, ubiquitous throughout the Middle East and familiar in inter-Arab conflict resolution (Al- 


Kadhem, 1976:22-25). For both King Faisal and President Nasser the Yemen civil war had 


become a supreme issue of sharaf--honor in a peculiarly elevated Arabic sense meaning 
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purity of soul, nobility, ethical righteousness (McMullen, 1980:3). Acting with great tact 
and wide discretion as the prestigious personal representative of President Kennedy, Bunker 
patiently shuttled between Arab capitals, constructing a settlement based upon the principles 
of symmetry, mutual disengagement, and the insertion of a neutral third force between the 
two parties. Sensitive points were left oral rather than written, open pressure was never 
exercised but presidential authority was evoked, personalized, ad hominem arguments played 
a prominent and persuasive function, and the requirements of maintaining honor were always 
paramount. All this was in perfect conformity with wasta traditions (see Ammar, 1954:57- 
59). 

Special problems, however, arise when the mediator is obliged to span the gap 
between collectivistic and individualistic disputants. In these circumstances the mediator 
cannot assume that the two parties will understand each other’s psychological needs. Given 
their differing conceptions of face, the indispensable task of a third party is to protect the 
high face-salience party against unintentional but still potentially fatal face-threatening 
behavior on the part of its low face-salience opponent. Mediation in the Arab-Israeli conflict 
has had to pay particular attention to this factor. Looking back on his own contribution to 
Egyptian-Israeli peace, former President Carter observed that one of the restraints on Middle 
Eastern leaders "is that they don’t want to put forward a proposal to the other adversary and 


be rebuffed. It’s a deep embarrassment and a loss of face if you make a proposal and you 


have it rejected publicly" (Jerusalem Post, 1985:5). 

Conversely, compromise positions that could never be proposed by Egypt might be 
acceptable if they were known to be the wish of the mediator. This point was crucial at the 
September 1978 Camp David summit, hosted by President Carter, between President Sadat 
of Egypt and Prime Minister Begin of Israel. Sadat’s opening position, which reiterated 
familiar, hard-line Egyptian demands, was utterly unacceptable to Israel but had to be stated 
for the record. The far-reaching modifications to that position necessary for agreement could 
only emanate from an esteemed third party--the President of the United States (Carter, 
1985:365). A similar consideration arose in the Algeria-mediated negotiations between the 


U.S. and Iran for the release of U.S. hostages. The final package, involving a complex list 


of agreements by the parties, came in the form of a declaration by the government of 
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Algeria. While it was out of the question for Iran to enter an agreement with the Great 


Satan, it did find it possible to make promises to a trusted co-religionist (Sick, 1985:42-43). 


The Mediator as Coordinator: Synchronizing Dissonant Negotiating Conventions 
Different connotations of terms such as concession, compromise, and mediator hint at a 


third, major problem that impedes conflict resolution across cultures: the possession by 
negotiators of discordant bargaining conventions. It is by now well understood that 
conventions provide the solution to coordination problems (Lewis, 1969; Stein, 1982:127; 
Snidal, 1985:932). In situations of interdependent choice, cooperation, the synchronization 
of separately-performed actions, depends on the ability of actors to rely on congruent 
expectations of behavior (Cohen, 1981:14-16). Collision at road junctions in the absence of 
traffic lights is an obvious example of an unintended outcome arising from uncoordinated 
behavior. To obviate road accidents societies agree on certain conventions about the right of 
way and the meaning of certain signs and signals. Serious consequences arise when 
conventions are infringed because the very possibility of orderly communal behavior is called 
into question (Cohen, 1979: 178-189; Kratochwil, 1989:82). 

International negotiation, as game theorists have realized, is a classic case of 
interdependent decision-making (Brams, 1990). For mutually desired outcomes to occur 
expectations have to be synchronized and behavior coordinated by reliance on common 
conventions. In general, diplomacy, the peaceful management of relations between states, 
would not be possible without the existence of an elaborate formal and informal code of 
communication and conduct (Cohen, 1987). Some aspects of diplomatic negotiation are 
regulated by explicit rules about the status and immunities of diplomatic agents, and the 
significance of various kinds of diplomatic instruments and documents. However, essential 
features of the actual to and fro of negotiation rest on tacit assumptions about what is and is 
not done. Clearly, many of these do not vary across cultures. Some researchers have 
discerned the existence of a kind of universal diplomatic culture (e.g. Zartman, 1982:224- 
229). Good faith, for instance, if not always observed, has to be assumed for negotiation to 


be possible at all. Other fundamental expectations, though, derive from culturally specific 


and not universal patterns of negotiating behavior. When unconsciously assumed procedures 
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diverge interlocutors tend to react first with puzzlement then with annoyance.* It becomes 
impossible to achieve that complex synchronization of interlocking moves and meanings 
required to navigate through the various negotiating stages to ultimate agreement. 

Of all cultural features the concept of time is among the most insidious--ever-present, 
unconscious, formative (Hall, 1973). It shapes two subjective features of negotiating 
behavior: timing, judgement of the right moment for the performance of a given action, and 
tempo, the sense of the appropriate rate of progress or transition from one move to the next. 
Cross-cultural differences in assumptions about time can be seen to raise in acute form the 
problem of coordination in the absence of shared conventions and constitute a recurrent 
source of negotiating confusion. 

Trouble starts even before the commencement of formal negotiations. Recent writing 
has emphasized the importance of choosing the ’ripe moment’ in a conflict to launch talks 
(Zartman, 1986). Developing the idea, Richard Haass defines ‘ripeness’ as the existence of 
"circumstances conducive for negotiated progress or even solution." Correct assessment of 
ripeness is important to the immediate rivals and to potential mediators (Haass, 1990:6-7, 
145). The problem is that judgement of ripeness rests not only on the objective assessment 
of hard facts, but on culture-bound value assumptions about when it is right and proper-- 
honorable, in a word--to act. For cultures prone to make decisions on a pragmatic, cost- 
benefit basis of gain and loss, vulnerability and the prospect of defeat are a good moment to 
enter negotiations for settlement of a conflict. The need to ’cut one’s losses’ provides 
sufficient justification within the materialist world view. But for high face-salience cultures 
such shameful circumstances may actually preclude fruitful negotiation. 

The Haig mediatory mission following the Argentinean invasion of the Falklands 


Islands in 1982 is a case in point. As the British armada steamed across the Atlantic towards 


“In parenthesis it should be remarked that game theory has been an excellent tool for 
investigating coordination and other questions of interdependent choice while assuming that 
the players all play by the same rules. But it has not--nor could it--investigate such problems 
across different rule systems because this would infringe one of the basic premises of the 
gaming approach. 
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the coast of South America, it seemed reasonable to suppose that the military junta would 
become increasingly inclined to settle. Presenting a fair proposal to the Argentinean 
Government, American Secretary of State Haig believed it "inconceivable...that any rational 
government could reject these terms." Surely it made infinitely more sense to cut a deal with 
the Royal Navy still far away and Argentinean troops unblooded, than to await the British 
arrival. The junta thought otherwise. Paradoxically, the closer British warships sailed, the 
more intransigent the Argentinean leadership became (Haig, 1984:286, 293). In the end the 
prospect of defeat in battle was preferable to dishonor. Anglo-Saxon material common 
sense, in this instance, did not coincide with the imperative requirements of Argentinean 
machismo and dignidad. Secretary Haig graphically describes the combination of 
grandiloquence, bravado, and fascination with death displayed by member of the junta (280, 
288). His account corroborates Gillin’s analysis of the individual in Latin American society 
and the conclusion that in the Latin American ethos "pragmatic and technological approaches 
do not, in themselves, constitute what might be called a first-order appeal" (1955:498. Also 
see Stokes, 1952). Argentinean pride actually precluded, in the final analysis, a compromise 
agreement. No coordinated solution was attainable. 

With hindsight we can also view the stalemate in Egyptian-Israeli relations following 
the 1967 war as a result of very different assumptions about ripeness. The ill-fated mission 
of U.N. mediator Gunnar Jarring foundered (among other things) on an asymmetry of 
perceived readiness. It was not until after the 1973 war that a convergence of expectations 
occurred. For their part the Israelis were convinced by 1968 that "the hour is ripe for the 
creative adventure of peace." But for the Arabs "the hour was not ’ripe’ at all" (Eban, 
1978:457). Full peaceful relations, which for a strong and victorious Israel were a condition 
of withdrawal, were out of the question for a defeated and humiliated Egypt. Analyzing 


Jarring’s failure, Egyptian Foreign Minister Mahmoud Riad explained just why this was so; 


in any quarrel between two persons, any third party seeking to separate them 
would naturally pull the weaker one away. In the dispute with Israel, we were 
still the weaker party. Our problem was that if we took one step backwards, 
we would fall into an abyss--therefore any attempt to push us backwards would 
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never achieve the desired peace (Riad, 1981:80).° 

Haig and Jarring failed in their mediatory missions because of an asymmetry of 
ripeness between the adversaries which could not be overcome. For the Model C mediator 
to succeed he must find an answer to the synchronization riddle, not only at the initiation 
stage, but also in the middle and end games of a negotiation when cross-cultural differences 
of timing and tempo are equally felt. In the 1979 Lancaster House conference on 
Rhodesia/Zimbabwe British Foreign Secretary Lord Carrington faced a tough problem of 
coordination. The two antagonists demonstrably needed a settlement. But dividing them was 
a cultural barrier. On the one side was the largely white, Smith-Muzorewa delegation 
representing the illegal Rhodesian regime. Organized with a clear chain of responsibility, 
preoccupied with constitutional details, its approach was practical and its tempo brisk and 
business-like in the Anglo-Saxon tradition. On the other side was the all-black Patriotic 
Front led by Robert Mugabe and his long-time rival Joshua Nkomo. Its discontinuous, 
sluggish tempo was dictated by the needs of consensus, strong attachment to abstract but 
cherished principles (such as land ownership), and high face-salience. At times it displayed 
ambivalence about the very process of negotiation, dreaming of a glorious military entry into 
Salisbury. Left to themselves the two delegations would have locked into angry immobility, 
as so often in the past, and probably abandoned the talks altogether. 

Lord Carrington’s patrician solution was to impose, high-handedly, his own tempo on 
the talks. This device was only possible because of the special constitutional and political 
circumstances of the time, with Britain the legitimate sovereign power able to bestow or 
withhold its benediction on the successor regime. From the beginning to the end of the 
conference Lord Carrington, working always with his own draft proposals, presented 
ultimatum after ultimatum. Decisions were demanded from the Patriotic Front within 
draconian time limits--sometimes a week, sometimes two days, once by the following day; 


the conference was menacingly adjourned on one occasion; in a tour de force at the very end 


‘Underlying Riad’s comment on the Jarring mission are assumptions about the 
appropriate role of the mediator derived from the wasta concept: that the mediator must 
separate the adversaries, scrupulously protect their honor, and restore equilibrium between 
them, if necessary by preferring the claims of the weaker party. 
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interim Governor Lord Soames was sent on off to Salisbury to begin implementing the 
settlement even before the Patriotic Front had given their consent (Davidow, 1984:62, 63, 
80, 86). 

Lord Carrington’s strategy has been rightly called dominant or directive third-party 
mediation (ibid:115-121). He was the very antithesis of the conciliatory go-between as in the 
Haig and Jarring cases, “running from one side of the table to the other with proposals and 
counter-proposals." He presented a text, revised it in the light of the adversaries’ reactions, 
then presented his draft on a ’take it or leave it’ basis. Invariably, the Rhodesian 
government delegation would quickly accept, with the Patriotic Front dragging its heels, only 
to submit, time after time, to Carrington’s ultimatums. Mugabe deeply resented this 
approach, finding it “baffling and, in a way, repugnant" (Charlton, 1990:79). Nkomo went 
so far as to accuse the British Foreign Secretary of “arrogance tinged with racism" 
(Davidow, 1984:80). However, the Victorian atmosphere orchestrated by the British Foreign 
Office under Lord Carrington was not accidental. The impressive Lancaster House setting, 
the dictatorial colonial script, the lordly presence of the foreign secretary himself, the 
despatch of a colonial governor, were all intended to evoke Britain’s imperial heritage and 
legitimacy in the matter and play on the rivals’ stereotyped but powerful perceptions of the 
British role. While the Rhodesian whites could find comfort in the dependable authority of a 
Conservative government of their own kith and kin led by the sturdy Margaret Thatcher, the 
Popular Front blacks were confronted by familiar colonial symbols. Arrogant, Lord 
Carrington may have been, but he was also prestigious and decisive. Mugabe and Nkomo 
obviously loathed this reminder of British imperialism. However, with the "no-nonsense, 
school-masterish, almost district commissioner approach of Lord Carrington" they at last 
knew where they stood (Bendahmane and McDonald, 1986:175). 

At Camp David in 1978 President Carter faced a rather different problem of 
synchronization; how to harmonize the utterly incompatible needs of a high context, 
traditionalist, high face-salience Egypt with those of an ultra low context, low face-salience, 
Westernized Israel. It is hard to imagine two more contrasting leaders than Begin and Sadat. 


As Jacob Bercovitch points out: "Interaction and debate between two such culturally 


divergent personalities with contrasting negotiating styles was possible only through the key 
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link of a mediator" (1986:52). For all their idiosyncracies, their leadership and negotiating 
styles were unmistakably rooted in their respective cultures. For his part, President Sadat of 
Egypt moved in a lofty realm of sweeping "general principles and broad strategic concepts" 
(Carter, 1982:355). The rais (leader, president) of a paternalist and authoritarian society, he 
was not subject to democratic controls, and could disregard, if he wished, the advice of other 
members of his delegation, officials he had personally appointed. He often compared his 
role to that of father of a family or village elder. Begin, for his part, was every inch the 
Talmudic scholar and Polish-Jewish lawyer, engrossed in nitpicking detail and special 
pleading. "When he was feeling pressed, the Israeli leader invariably shifted to a discussion 
of minutiae or semantics” (p. 356). As a democratically-elected prime minister in the 
Western sense, leader of the majority party, his authority in the Israeli delegation was that of 
a first among equals. He could neither ignore nor override the views of his colleagues or the 
Israeli parliament. 

President Carter’s negotiating technique, by his own testimony, was shaped by these 
differences. As past experience had demonstrated, Sadat was allergic to Begin’s tenacious 
and argumentative point-by-point debating technique, while Begin was equally mystified by 
Sadat’s philosophical and intuitive expositions. The successful outcome of the Camp David 
conference, then, was contingent on Carter’s ability to reconcile such antinomies. Imposition 
of a settlement in the Carrington style was out of the question; colonialist techniques could 
not work with the proud Egyptians and contentious Israelis. Nor was the passivity and 
limited initiative of a go-between in the Jarring mould a feasible option. Carter’s solution, as 
it turned out, was to combine two very different mediatory strategies. With the Israelis he 
displayed the energy, acumen, and drafting ingenuity of a high-powered lawyer. With 
President Sadat he played the part of the political patron, usually protective and deeply 


caring, occasionally sternly authoritative, reminding his client of hard truths. 


I would draft a proposal I considered reasonable, take it to Sadat for quick 
approval or slight modification, and then spend hours or days working on the 
same point with the Israeli delegation. Sometimes, in the end, the change of a 
word or a phrase would satisfy Begin, and I would merely inform Sadat. I 
was never far from a good dictionary and thesaurus, and on occasion the 
American and Israeli delegations would all be clustered around one of these 
books, eagerly searching for acceptable synonyms...The Egyptians were never 
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involved in these kinds of discussions with me (Carter, 1982:356). 

Indeed not. Carter’s treatment of Sadat was based rather on a very personal intimacy, 
a relationship of friends, but also of patron and client, established at their first meeting at the 
White House.®° "There was an easy and natural friendship between us from the first moment 
I knew Anwar Sadat. We trusted each other. Each of us began to learn about the other’s 
family members, hometown, earlier life, and private plans and ambitions, as though we were 
tying ourself together for a lifetime" (p. 284). Most of the time at Camp David Carter drew 
on this warm rapport. When necessary he called in past and future political debts. At a key 
point in the talks, with Sadat threatening to walk out, Carter gravely warned the rais of the 
consequences: “his action would harm the relationship between Egypt and the United States, 
he would be violating his personal promise to me, and the onus for failure would be on 
him... was deadly serious, and he knew it." It would damage Egypt’s international standing 
and entail the public admission that his enemies in the Arab world had been right to condemn 
his visit to Jerusalem (p. 392). Here, too, Carter might have added: "The Israelis were 


never involved in these kinds of discussions with me."’ 


Conclusions 

P.H. Gulliver noted some years ago the tendency of the English-language literature on 
mediation to rest on "strong cultural stereotypes and subjective dogmatic assumptions". A 
frequent preconception is that "mediators are or should be merely catalysts or that they are 
and should be impartial or neutral." Looking beyond the Western experience to practices in 


other (particularly African) cultures reveals a much richer range of roles and methods than 


°On Sadat’s adroit handling of Egypt’s pervasive patron-client networks (shillal) see 
Moore (1977:268-273). 


’The dramatic face-to-face meeting at which Carter persuaded Sadat to stay on at Camp 
David corresponded to one of the main devices in traditional Egyptian village conflict 
resolution: the mulakah, or getting together, according to which the mediator takes the 
aggrieved party to one side and appeals to him to ’consider the Arabs, or the people, or his 
kinsfolk’. The encounter is strictly private and confidential and intended to avoid any 
personal embarrassment or retreat in public (Ammar, 1954:59). 
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one could possibly imagine (1977:211-212). If the arguments presented in this paper are 
accepted, it follows that the cross-cultural study of mediation is not only educative in itself, 
but also essential for third parties in international settings. For every Jimmy Carter or Lord 
Carrington adopting, by accident or design, a style of mediation suited to the needs and role 
expectations of the parties, one suspects that there is a Gunnar Jarring or Alexander Haig 
failing to do so. 

Model C, cross-cultural mediation adds three distinctive functions--interpretation, 
face-protection, and coordination--to the conventional range of third-party tasks grouped 
under the headings of communication, formulation, and manipulation (Touval and Zartman, 
1985; Bercovitch, 1992:104-105; Bercovitch and Wells, 1993:8-9). Whereas the latter 
Model T activities are present in all negotiations and are only performed by the mediator 
because the disputants cannot do the job themselves, Model C functions absolutely require a 
third party interposing itself between the rivals in order to harmonize their dissonances. The 
Model C mediator is indispensable where antagonists are separated by fundamental, 
unconscious antinomies relating to their use of language, significance attached to face, and 
conventions regulating the business of negotiation. Not all Model C functions need be 
performed at one and the same time. In the Iran hostages affair Algeria was largely involved 
in problems of face-saving and interpretation. Lord Carrington was mostly engaged in 
coordinating--by imposition--the dissonant tempos of the parties. At Camp David all 
elements were present. 

Beyond these instrumental tasks, though, a major element in the success of the 
mediators was their ability to design a role appropriate to the problem and acceptable to their 
clients. Algeria in 1980 and Ellsworth Bunker in the 1963 Yemen mediation both 


performed, superlatively, the role of the self-effacing wasta, very much in the Middle 


Eastern tradition. But whereas Algeria adopted a nondirective strategy, Bunker acted in a 
more directive manner as befitted the rank of his principal. Carter and Carrington’s role 
performances are particularly significant. Between Egypt and Israel, Rhodesian whites and 
Zimbabwean blacks, there was no single appropriate role. The solution was to relate 


differently to each of the parties. Carter adopted a role that was part patron, part lawyer. 


Carrington was part family friend, part district commissioner. The difficulty involved in 
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implementing this kind of dual performance is hinted at by some aspects of Haig’s 1982 
Falklands failure. Acting out, almost exclusively, the part of mediator in the pragmatic, 
inductive, unemotive Anglo-Saxon tradition, Haig’s mission got bogged down in detailed and 
elaborate legal formulations that missed altogether the Argentinean junta’s so un-British 
deductive, declamatory, principled needs. 

We tend to overlook the special features of Model C mediation because we are not 
used to thinking cross-culturally. Negotiation theory, like game theory, assumes that players 
in a bargaining game play by the same rules, when they may not even be playing the same 
game. This is a legitimate assumption when one is examining negotiation or mediation 
within a given society but seriously misleading when the mediator is obliged to span cultures, 
as is increasingly the case in international relations. The cross-cultural approach 
recommends that we drop the ethnocentric supposition, incongruous in a multicultural world, 
that our own preconceptions and way of life are of universal applicability (if not validity). In 
the study of mediation we should start out by examining three things: the cross-cultural 
meanings of key concepts; traditional assumptions about mediatory roles; and the conventions 
governing mediation and negotiation in the societies in question. Rather than treating culture 


as a peripheral factor to be listed alongside all the others, it deserves to be recognized for 


what it is: the system of signification which gives meaning to everything else. 
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The shifting salience of political parties is a central issue in American political 
development (Burnham, 1970; Lowi, 1979; Skowronek, 1982; Bensel, 1984; McCormick, 1986; 
Silbey, 1990; Shafer, 1991). Recent debates focus especially on the status of parties since World 
War II. Scholars point to confidence gaps, realignment, and institutional displacement, among 
other factors, to explain the postwar decline of political parties. While these explanations may 
help explain decline, they do not explain signs of resurgence; those that explain resurgence 
typically explain little of the decline. Those focused on one portion of political parties (e.g., 
parties in Congress) rarely offer insights on other portions (e.g., parties in the electorate). What 
is needed is an approach that places parties within their structural settings. If these settings 
change, parties may change. 

I argue that the "fiscal state" defines these settings for the postwar period. The party 
decline of the postwar period results from a party competition based on Keynesian fiscal policy 
and a policy-making structure that marginalizes party as an important actor in fiscal policy. 
Although scholarly attention is on parties as policy makers, parties are also policy takers. Policy 
constrains the opportunities open to parties. Certain types of policy are more suitable for strong 
parties than are other types, and the way that policy-making is organized in the state will affect 
the ability of parties to appear centrally important in the policy-making process. The way that 
policies are made in the state affects whether the public focuses on parties or on individuals when 
they are voting, and it tells voters which political players deserve their attention in specific policy 
areas. From the Civil War to the 1930s, for example, trade policy provided a central division 
between the parties. Trade was not the only policy separating the parties, but most studies agree 
that it was the most enduring, crossing even the otherwise momentous party system changes of 
1896 (Ferguson, 1982, 1984; Bensel, 1984; Terrill, 1973; Jensen, 1981a; McCormick, 
1986:57,210). Congressional parties developed and defined trade policy, they differed 
significantly on policy preferences, and voters understood and cared about the differences 
(Coleman, 1992: 36-57; Shefter, 1986; Bridges, 1986). The fiscal-policy-based party system of 
the past fifty years has been a marked contrast on these dimensions and far less productive for 
the parties. 

The concept of the fiscal state provides leverage to understand how changes in one part of 
the party system are reflected in another part of the party system. Looking at parties from the 
context of the fiscal state helps explain why the recent resurgence of party in the United States 
has been only a partial resurgence. At bottom, the story told in this paper is most specifically 
about congressional parties and changes in their role and behavior. But the congressional parties 
are linchpins that connect the operation of parties in the government, parties in the electorate, and 
parties in relationship to policy arenas. Changes in the congressional parties have ripple effects 
on the rest of the party system. 


THE FISCAL STATE AND CONSTRAINTS ON PARTIES 


New thinking about political parties and the state has developed largely on parallel tracks 
in recent decades, only occasionally intersecting. Most studies of the state and parties emphasize 
how parties have limited the expansion of the American state, dimmed prospects for "social" 
Keynesianism, and provided a bulwark against direct interventionist economic policy (e.g., Weir, 
Orloff, and Skocpol 1988). My interest is the converse: how has the state limited parties (cf. 
Huntington 1968; Shefter 1978; Milkis 1981, 1993; Berger 1981; Skowronek 1982; Brand 1993; 
Owen 1993)? How have Keynesianism and the politics of growth limited parties (Wolfe 1977; 
Poggi 1978; Skidelsky 1979; Bowles, Gordon, and Weisskopf 1983; Offe 1983, 1984: ch. 7; 
Piore and Sabel 1984; Hall 1989; see also Sundquist 1981)? 

Prior to 1933 the United States economic system was driven by frequent and intense 
business cycle fluctuations. Beginning in 1933, and even more fully after 1938, state management 
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of the economy was geared toward modifying these cycles, first to ensure stability and later to 
promote growth. This new state role was designed to prevent major economic upheavals like the 
ones in the 1890s and 1930s and to “smooth" the business cycle in general. I label this "new" 
American state the "fiscal state" (Coleman 1991,1992). By state I mean a set of government 
institutions, the ideology or system of values that underlies the structure of those institutions, and 
the dominant policy agenda and outlook that is promoted by that structure. The postwar fiscal 
state signifies the policymaking institutions in the government, the underlying liberal values of 
limited centralized intervention and the separability of the economic and political spheres that 
motivate the actions of actors in these institutions, and macroeconomic regulation of the business 
cycle based largely on an arm’s length infusion or transfer of cash from one economic sector to 
another. "Fiscal" indicates the important position of fiscal policy in managing the economy, but 
also the nature of much of the stability apparatus, which was designed less to intervene on a 
micro level (although in certain instances this happened), but to restore order through the infusion 
of cash, transfer payments, unfair trading penalties, loan guarantees, "bailouts," and rules and 
restrictions concerning cash flows, bank finances, stock transactions, and the like. Once these 
techniques for controlling the business cycle became institutionalized in the state, voters and 
business elites began to hold government officials strictly responsible for economic conditions.’ 

This fiscal state constrains parties in at least five ways. The first three constraints are a 
function of state structure. First, fiscal policy is centered in the executive branch. Unlike the 
trade policy which formed the major party divide in the 19th century, fiscal policy is less a 
domain of the congressional parties and less under their control. Second, one major aspect of 
economic management, monetary policy, is less directly controllable by elected officials than is 
fiscal policy. One can again contrast this situation with the period before 1900 when parties were 
the primary locus for the gold versus silver versus greenback controversy. Third, 
macroeconomic conditions are well-suited to plebiscitary voting on the presidential level, leaving 
congressional elections to be driven by other factors such as incumbency and constituency service 
and consequently decreasing the likelihood of unified government (cf. Jensen 1981b: 233; 
Jacobson 1990; Abramson, Aldrich, and Rohde 1990: ch.10; Alford and Brady 1989). 
Retrospective voting models suggest that most voters interpret their electoral choices this way -- 
the voting choice indicates approval or disapproval of the results of incumbent administration 
policy more than it indicates approval or disapproval of any particular economic policy (Fiorina, 
1981). 

The relative lack of party control over fiscal policy suggested by these three constraints 
means that the public places greater responsibility for the economy with the president, and he is 
more likely to reap rewards as well as shoulder abuse. The declining public view that parties 
matter, specifically the increasingly neutral view toward parties that began in the early 1950s and 
extended over the period, makes sense in the context of a fiscal state that did in fact place less 
policy responsibility in the congressional parties (Wattenberg, 1990). Voters face a political 
system whose partisan rhetoric focuses on economic management but are given parties with 
severe restrictions on their control of such policy. It is sensible for voters to discount parties and 
elevate candidates, to discount Congress and elevate the president. 

The final two fiscal state constraints on parties owe more to the features of 
macroeconomic policy. First, features such as "uncontrollable" spending -- spending outside the 
normal appropriations process whose level is mostly determined by formulas sensitive to 
economic conditions -- siphon off large parts of potential party influence. Much of this spending 


' Katznelson and Pietrykowski (1991) independently have used similar language in their 
discussion of the "developmental" and "“fiscalist" alternatives contending during the 1930s and 
1940s. Our approaches are also compatible in that we both argue that one cannot meaningfully 
talk about state structure without also talking about policy (see also Coleman, 1991). 
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comes under the heading of "automatic" countercyclical stabilizers designed to kick in when 
economic conditions warrant without explicit action by the president or the Congress. Spending 
indexation and tax indexation work in much the same manner. These measures are effectively 
off the table for party debate during recessionary periods. Discretionary spending (or taxing), on 
the other hand, forces party distinctions, or the lack thereof, to the surface. 

Second, by undergirding the economy, the new role of the state poses some threat to 
parties -- a relatively stable or growing economy takes away, to a large degree, the very issues 
around which the party system was formulated. But in a weak economy suffering from 
unemployment or inflation the received wisdom of Keynesian policy comes to the fore and 
diminishes the policy differences between the parties and the choices offered voters. By the same 
token, should the economic management break down, say with simultaneous high unemployment 
and high inflation, the parties could again pose distinct alternatives to the electorate. Thus the 
policy of the state, and its success or failure, is as important to consider as the structure of the 
State itself. 

One way to explore the limitations placed on parties by the state is to examine 
congressional roll call votes (Coleman, 1991;1992). In this paper, however, I make a qualitative 
assessment of political party responses to three postwar recessions. What does the pattern of 
response look like in these recessions? How do the party responses differ? What policy debates 
go on within the Administration? How does the White House deal with the congressional parties 
in formulating economic policy during recessions? How do the parties attempt to present a 
common front to voters? Do presidential-congressional and House-Senate maneuvering make 
party positions more difficult to discern? What does this examination of recession politics 
suggest about the five constraints on parties in the fiscal state? At bottom, do the parties appear 
meaningful, distinctive, and significant to voters during recessions? By looking at how parties 
interact with the president, the nature and scope of fiscal state restructuring, the initiatives of 
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the three months following the formal aad of the recessioa. 
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party leaders, and how the parties build a policy response to the economic issues at hand, I want 
to indicate the way parties have overcome or remained limited by the structural and policy 
features of the fiscal state. Recessions are important because they feature high public attention to 
politics, they are periodic, they are linked to subsequent electoral outcomes, they deal with the 
underlying issue of the postwar party system, and they offer the means, motives, and 
opportunities to reshape and restructure the fiscal state. Recessions provide a bright spotlight for 
the parties to display their relevance. 

I examine party responses to the recessions of 1957-58, 1974-75, and 1980. By 
providing variable conditions, these cases reflect many of the tendencies of postwar recession 
politics. Two of the recessions, 1958 and 1975, occurred under Republican presidents. The 
other occurred during the Carter administration in 1980. The same two recessions occurred 
under divided government, while the Carter recession occurred under unified government. The 
recessions vary in length -- 1980 is short, 1958 is moderate, and 1975 is long -- though each 
recession was in some respects considered the sharpest economic decline since World War II. 
Two of the recessions, 1975 and 1980, featured presidents running for or likely to run for re- 
election. The recessions of 1958 and 1980 peaked in election years, unlike the recession of 
1975. In all three cases, the presidential party was electorally repudiated. Keynesianism as 
received wisdom was becoming more prominent around 1958, while by 1975 some questions had 
set in, and by 1980 widespread skepticism was the rule. All three downturns share a Democratic 
majority in the Congress. Table 1 and Figures 1 and 2 present some basic characteristics of the 
three recessions. 


THE RECESSION OF 1957-1958 


Economic policy preceding the recession of 1957-58 was dominated by talk of inflation. 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower’s proposed fiscal 1958 budget allowed for a small surpius -- 
proper Keynesian strategy to defuse inflation -- and a rejection of tax cuts.2 1957 wasa 
grueling year, and heading into the recession the legacy of the immediate past was a Republican 
party split between those elements willing to follow Eisenhower’s accommodating stance to the 
New Deal and those elements wanting the party to move in a more fiscally orthodox direction, 
loud Democratic complaints about Administration economic policy, an Administration focus on 
inflation, and a consensus between leaders of both parties and the administration that major 
deviations in economic policy should be aired with each other before being used as political 


? Budget authority refers to an amount granted to an agency (or agencies). If an agency has 
budget authority of $100 million, it may spend any amount up to that figure; it need not spend all 
of the allotted authority. The amount that the agency spends is referred to as outlays. When the 
Congress is debating the budget, it is most centrally debating the amount of budget authority to 
allow agencies. Outlays can consist of monies authorized currently or money to be spent per a 
previous year’s appropriations (for example, a construction project may extend more than one 
year). Congress does not through its appropriations process determine all that will be spent in a 
given year. Some appropriations do come up annually. Others are given longer terms of 
authority. And still others are given effectively permanent appropriations. Most significant 
among this latter group are entitlements -- programs in which the amount spent depends upon the 
number of people meeting a legislatively mandated formula. These definitional wrinkles point to 
three features of budget and fiscal politics: (1) cutting or increasing appropriations often has its 
most significant in later years, not the present year; (2) much ongoing spending is 
"uncontrollable" because it is an entitlement or because it is being spent in fulfillment of prior 
commitments; and (3) a small percentage of fiscal-year outlays actually result from that year’s 
appropriations process. White and Wildavsky (1989: 4) note that “only 27.3 percent of the 
outlays in the government’s 1980 fiscal year resulted from that year’s appropriations process." 
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Notes: Data points are the consumer price index valucs for the months during the recession. The CPI of 100 for the “0” month is the month before the recession 
ins, with one exception: the “O” month for the 1974-75 recession is Jamuary 1974; the recession formalty began in November 1973. The last three 
data points for cach series represent the three months following the formal ead of the recession. 


Figure 2. Monthly Consumer Price Index 


artillery. 


Turning to Recession: 1958 

Coming into 1958, the key budgetary question was how much domestic programs would 
need to be cut in order to beef up military spending in response to Sputnik. From the 
Administration’s view, inflation remained the primary economic issue of the day, and the 
proposed budget contained level spending and another small surplus. But the recession that had 
begun in August 1957 was on the political agenda at the start of the year and soon would move to 
the top of that agenda (Morgan 1990: 99-100). By October 1957, Eisenhower acknowledged 
publicly that the economy was in a “breather," the future was "mixed," and that the government 
had to be "ready to move in when [it] possibly can" (NYT, 31 October 1957, 1). 

Both parties initially took a cautious approach toward recession cures. The Federal 
Reserve Board took the first action to deal with the recession, announcing a reduction in the 
discount rate it charged to member banks in mid-November. On December 23, as Democrats 
criticized the delay, the Administration announced that it had "unfrozen" $177 million in housing 
program funds that Congress had appropriated despite presidential disapproval. J. William 
Fulbright (D-Arkansas), chair of the Senate Banking Committee, announced that he saw no need 
for anti-recession or anti-inflation legislation until it was clearer which was coming (NYT, 5 
January 1958, 58). On January 10, Eisenhower’s State of the Union address again stated his 
willingness to act to promote economic recovery if necessary.» Meanwhile the Federal Reserve 


> Stein (1969: 323) notes that neither the Budget Message nor the Economic Report of the 
President issued early in 1958 discussed any relationship between the budget and the recession. 
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Table 1. Selected Characteristics of Three Recessions 


8/57-4/58 11/73-3/75 1/80-7/80 


Change in Real Output -3.9% -4.9 -2.3 
Change in Payroll Employment -4.3% -2.9 -1.4 
Change in Unemployment Rate 3.8 pts. 4.4 2.2 
High Unemployment Rate 7.5% 9.0 7.8 
Recovery in real output* 9.3% 8.0 3.4 
Recovery in payroll employment* 4.8% 4.5 2.0 
Recovery in unemployment rate* -1.7 pts. -1.0 -0.6 


Congressional Delegations 
House 233D-200R 291D-144R# 276D-157R 
Senate 49D-47R 60D-37R 58D-41R 


President Eisenhower, R Ford, R Carter, D 


* Economic improvement in first 18 months after recession trough. 
# The figures for 1974 were 239D-192R (House) and 56D-42R (Senate). 


Source: Economic Report of the President (1993: 58-59). 


continued to take gradual steps to promote recovery. Within the Administration, the Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, Raymond J. Saulnier, argued that the spending in the budget 
was insufficient to speed recovery (Pach and Richardson, 1991: 176).* 

Democrats began in late January a two-pronged, loosely-coordinated attack on Republican 
policies. First, Democrats, including Wilbur Mills, chair of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, and Senators John J. Sparkman (D-Alabama), Mike Mansfield, and Hubert H. 
Humphrey (D-Minnesota) began to suggest that Congress and the president might need to 
consider a tax cut to boost the economy (NYT, 20 January 1958, 1; 1 February 1958, 1). This 
was not an endorsement of a tax cut as such, but an endorsement of the idea of thinking about a 
tax cut. Indeed, Mills was a member of a Joint Economic Committee subcommittee that declared 
unanimously that tax cuts were not an obvious cure for the recession and that the best strategy 
was to wait and assess the results of increased defense spending and Federal Reserve monetary 


* Other staffers warned, however, that Eisenhower might need to stay aloof because a 
presidential speech would only serve to link the president to economic conditions (Memo to the 
Assistant to the President, Sherman Adams, from Special Assistant Arthur Larson, 28 January 
1958, in Branyan and Larsen [1971: 890]). Eisenhower’s chief economic advisers were Saulnier, 
Treasury Secretary Robert Anderson, Federal Reserve Board chair William McChesney Martin, 
and Gabriel Hauge, the Administrative Assistant to the President for Economic Affairs. These 
four met regularly as the Little Four. Similar structures were created in the Ford and Carter 
administrations. 
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actions. 

Second, in the first weeks of February, Democrats introduced individual pieces of 
legislation for economic recovery, including assistance for public works and public 
improvements, increasing unemployment compensation and widening the range of covered 
workers, providing drought assistance to the Midwest and South, an omnibus housing bill to spur 
residential construction and slum clearance, and accelerating various kinds of federal spending 
(e.g., hospital and highway construction) in high unemployment areas. These items and others 
were packaged together by Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson (D-Texas) on January 31 
as the Democratic 10-step response to the recession. There is scant evidence that anyone, 
including Democrats, made much of this "package" solution to the recession, but the package did 
reflect Johnson’s ongoing strategy to hold the party together and was similar in form and content 
to his 13-point Democratic agenda pronounced in November 1955. At the very least, Johnson’s 
announcement and demands from organized interests did force some kind of Administration 
response (Morgan, 1990: 103). 

The Administration response was that nothing much needed to be done to the economy at 
the present time. On February 10 Saulnier informed Eisenhower that monetary actions, 
acceleration of spending, and perhaps a tax cut were necessary to pull out of recession. 
Eisenhower readily agreed to the first two entries on the list while deferring on the third 
(Morgan, 1990: 101). Treasury Secretary Anderson -- the strongest pessimist within the 
Administration on the advisability of tax cuts -- publicly downplayed the utility of cutting taxes, 
while Eisenhower erroneously declared on February 12 that the beginning of the end of the slump 
had arrived and that jobs would pick-up in March (Morgan 1990: 102). Administration officials 
declared that acceleration of spending in defense, postal affairs, highways, and housing programs 
amounted to a de facto anti-recession program (NYT, 15 February 1958, 10). Amid word that 
leading Democrats, including Rayburn, had indicated the possibility of investigating tax cuts, the 
White House issued the word that it too was considering such cuts. 

On February 18th, confident of an impending upturn, the Republican congressional 
leadership and the Eisenhower Administration rejected the notion of tax cuts or other emergency 
measures to stimulate the economy. Republicans argued that monetary changes, stockpiled public 
works projects, and the acceleration of spending made other measures unnecessary. The Joint 
Economic Committee agreed, concluding with only one dissent that tax cuts were not necessary 
and that acceleration of spending, expansion of public assistance payments to the states, and the 
liberalization and extension of unemployment compensation were sufficient anti-recession 
remedies.° By the beginning of March, one reporter noted, “except for a new housing bill in the 
Senate, very little actual anti-recession legislation [was] under active consideration" (NYT, 2 
March 1958, IV, 3). 

That assessment was not entirely fair. At the time, proposals for additional public works 
spending and unemployment compensation reforms were working their way through Congress as 
part of the Democratic package. By the second week in March, Eisenhower informed 
Republican leaders William Knowland in the Senate and Joseph Martin in the House that he was 
introducing new proposals to stanch a rush to pump-priming schemes. The president proposed 
new spending of $1-2 billion over the next two years (consisting of about one-third new outlays 
and two-thirds adjustments and accelerations of already-appropriated funds) and the extension for 
about thirteen weeks of unemployment compensation benefits for workers who had exhausted 
their benefits. Johnson labeled the new elements "a prompt, partial reaction to the new call for 
action issued in the Congress this past week" (NYT, 9 March 1958, 54). The Administration had 


> Memo from Roderick H. Riley, Executive Director, to Wright Patman, Chairman, Joint 
Economic Committee, 4 June 1958, in Pre-presidential, Senate Files, Box 536, Committees Joint 
Economic, John F. Kennedy Presidential Library [JFKL]. 
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developed no contingency plans should the recession deepen (Morgan, 1990: 101).° 

If the Administration assumed that Eisenhower’s statement and subsequent activist posture 
(including well-publicized meetings with organized interests and members of Congress) would 
reassert White House control of the economic debate, it assumed wrong.’ Amid signs that the 
slump was deepening, Representative Richard M. Simpson, the ranking Republican on Ways and 
Means and the chair of the Republican congressional campaign committee called for an 
immediate income tax cut of about 10 percent (among other tax cuts totalling $6 billion) on the 
same day that the president issued his statement of new proposals (NYT, 9 March 1958, 56). 
Senator Paul Douglas (D-Illinois), the leading Democratic proponent for tax cuts, announced he 
would introduce his own $5 billion tax cut. While some Republicans supported the call for tax 
cuts, others such as Senator Jacob Javits (R-NY) and a group of seven other Eisenhower 
supporters called for $4-5 billion in anti-recession public works spending. In the immediate 
aftermath of Eisenhower’s statement, both Democrats and Republicans were calling for more 
public works spending, more federal aid to depressed communities, and expanded unemployment 
compensation. But while concerned with dollar totals, on balance the Administration could not 
see much in the alternative proposals that would be seriously distasteful. 

Columnist Edwin Dale aptly summed up the environment in Washington by noting that 
“At the end of the week, the degree of harmony and sweet reasonableness seemed dazzling" 
(NYT, 16 March 1958, IV:3; see also Stein 1969: 345). Both the Democrats and the Republicans 
agreed that a tax cut would be the next step. Republicans in the House and Senate voted with 
near unanimity for a $1.85 billion Democratic emergency housing bill (some Republican demands 
had been met through amendments) and for speeding up public works spending. Both parties 
wanted to extend unemployment compensation. Both agreed on accelerating spending in most 
areas, including $5.5 billion over two years for highways. 

The party positions were not identical. Some Democrats were interested in establishing 
national standards for unemployment compensation so as to eliminate state-by-state variations, but 
most Democrats and virtually all Republicans rejected the notion. On March 19 when 
Eisenhower issued orders to speed up spending on $2.25 billion of publicly-aided projects, 
Democrats complained that only $75 million of new spending would result when $2 billion might 
be more appropriate. The Administration had preferred a longer-term focus to the housing bill 
that would raise the interest rate ceiling on government-guaranteed loans (thus encouraging more 
lenders to participate); the Democratic countercyclical plan called for a special assistance 
program which would buy federally-guaranteed loans at face value to open up the market for new 
loans. The plan that passed was closer to the Democratic model. Democrats wanted to commit 
roughly two and one-half times more funds to accelerated highway spending than the president 
and were willing to dip into general revenues rather than rely on the struggling highway trust 
fund. After substantial concessions by the Democrats, the bill was passed in a form which 
predominantly reflected the president’s thinking. While these differences were important, 
agreement on the major tools available and their relative preference ordering was striking. 


° Vice President Richard M. Nixon indicated publicly that he strongly favored a tax cut. 
Saulnier also believed that a tax cut was justified (Morgan, 1990: 121; Stein, 1969: 331). The 
pro-tax cut argument was that tax cuts prevented a deeper economic decline, pre-empted "the 
spenders," were a basic Administration goal, and lessened the likelihood of severe Republican 
losses in 1958. The Treasury considered 20 alternative tax cuts -- and then reported only the 
revenue costs of the options to Eisenhower (Sloan, 1991: 149). 


r Reichard (1975: 218-29) and Pach and Richardson (1991: 50) discuss the role of 
congressional liaison in the Eisenhower White House. Eisenhower was the first president to 
establish a permanent office of legislative liaison. 
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Among Democratic party leaders the appearance of reasonableness was key: the worst 
thing for the party to do in an emergency was to obstruct the response of the Administration. To 
Johnson and Rayburn, the Democratic party’s centrist supporters -- the vast majority of the party 
in their view -- would credit the party if it helped Eisenhower extricate the country from its 
economic troubles rather than worry about creating a “pure” Democratic anti-recession program. 
In the leadership’s view, the best plan was to determine where events were leading and beat the 
Administration to the punch with a proposal, not to worry whether the content of the proposal 
was markedly different than the Administration’s. Rayburn and Johnson indicated that they were 
waiting for leadership from the president -- "Congress is not the action arm of the government" 
(Johnson, cited in Sundquist, 1968: 24; see also Conkin 1986: 134-137). 

With acceleration of spending done or already proposed and new programs not likely to 
have any immediate economic impact, the move to tax cuts was viewed on all sides as the next 
logical step (Stein 1969: 328). But in the most striking display of the similarity of approach 
taken by the two parties in responding to the recession, Speaker Rayburn and Treasury Secretary 
Anderson reached a "gentleman’s agreement" on March 12 that they would consult each other 
before initiating any tax-cut legislation.* Neither party wanted to be undercut by the tax issue. 
Over the next two days the Senate overwhelmingly voted down tax cut proposais (including 
Douglas’s by a 71-14 margin). At his April 9 news conference, Eisenhower refused to support a 
tax cut in the near term; he argued instead that the federal government had done its share and 
that some of the burden for recovery had to rest with industry and consumers. Party leaders on 
both sides deflected a powerful array of tax cut proponents: the Advisory Council of the 
Democratic National Committee, the Committee for Economic Development, the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund Report, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, General Motors, J.P. Morgan and 
Company, the AFL-CIO, and former CEA chair Arthur Burns (Sundquist, 1968: 25). 


Ending the Politics of Recession 

To Eisenhower, inflation always threatened to become structural while unemployment was 
more truly cyclical (Sloan, 1991: 145-48). A temporary tax cut would probably be ineffective 
this late in the recession, but a permanent cut might well lead to future inflation; Democratic 
leaders and the Treasury Department concurred (Stein 1969:334). If the cycle must be interfered 
with, it should be done in a way that minimized the exacerbation of any future inflation threat 
(Pach and Richardson, 1991: 38, 176; Stein, 1969: 319-20). Eisenhower’s more aggressive 
posture became concrete over the next several weeks as positive economic news arrived. Over 
this period the president vetoed a $1.7 billion Democratic rivers and harbors bill;? indicated his 
opposition to a Democratic plan approved by the House Ways and Means Committee that would 
extend unemployment benefits by sixteen weeks, extend coverage to 1.8 million more workers, 
and not require states to pay back the additional federal contribution (Eisenhower had submitted 
his own more modest proposal that retained all the features of the existing program while 
providing a federal loan to allow states to increase by one-half the number of weeks a person 
could receive benefits); and announced his opposition to a bill approved 60-26 in the Senate 


* Johnson, Rayburn, and Anderson, who forged the agreement to discuss any tax cut 
proposals, all hailed from Texas and had been long-time friends. Rayburn had the blessing of 
Ways and Means Democrats (Sundquist, 1968: 27). 


® When $350 million in new projects were removed from the July version of the bill, 
Eisenhower signed. 
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calling for community works projects.'° At the same time he signed the highway and housing 
bills mentioned above but with a public statement of his displeasure and reluctance. By his news 
conference on the 23rd, Eisenhower was labeling the recession a "minor emergency" (especially 
in comparison with the communist threat) and urging that people not get "hysterical." 

By the end of May, additional action against the recession had come to an end. In his 
news conference on May 28, Eisenhower declared that the recession had “largely spent its force" 
and that there would be no general tax cut. His statement ratified what all the major Democratic 
and Republican leaders had suggested the day before: there would be no tax cut in 1958. With 
economic statistics improving, other measures just starting to have an effect, and skepticism 
about whether a tax cut would help the situation or simply exacerbate future inflation, both sides 
could claim economic support for their view. Polls indicated that voters were uncertain about the 
usefulness of tax cuts. After appeals from Treasury Secretary Anderson and Director of the 
Budget Maurice H. Stans, the House Ways and Means Committee approved (21-2) the 
president’s request to maintain current tax levels on a variety of excise taxes. The Senate voted 
80-0 to approve Eisenhower’s unemployment benefits proposal and sent it to the White House for 
the president’s signature. Although the recession would emerge as a major campaign issue, for 
now the politics of the 1958 recession were over. 


THE RECESSION OF 1974-1975 


Like 1957-58, the recession of 1974-75 was the deepest to date of the postwar period. 
During 1974, inflation was, as President Gerald R. Ford put it, “public enemy number one." In 
a speech before Congress on October 8, 1974, Ford presented his plan to cut inflation, reduce 
energy consumption, and increase employment. Anti-inflation proposals included a five percent 
income tax surcharge on upper income earners and corporations, commitment to a $300 billion 
spending ceiling, and voluntary actions to hold down costs, prices, and wages. Anti-recession 
proposals included an increase in the Investment Tax Credit, an increase in unemployment 
benefits, and the creation of public service jobs in depressed areas." 

The grace period for the October Plan was short. With the economy slowing down, 
Democrats in Congress arguing that slow economic growth now exceeded inflation as a problem, 
and Ford’s own inclinations to sign legislation to boost housing construction and public service 
employment, the Administration reassessed its position over the following weeks. On November 
18, following huge Democratic victories in the midterm elections, the Economic Policy Board’s 
Executive Committee concluded that contingency plans were needed for dealing with the 
recession.’ Accordingly, by the end of November the Administration had pushed its budget limit 


'© He also vetoed several bills that were not explicitly considered anti-recession proposals but 
which would have — increased federal spending, including, for example, aid for airport 


construction and depressed areas redevelopment. 

"' For strategy, see Memo for William E. Timmons from Vern Loen through Max L. 
Friedensdorf, 1 October 1974, "President’s Economic Speech," Economy (1), Loen and Leppert, 
Box 7, Gerald R. Ford Presidential Library [GRFL]. 


'2 “EPB Meeting Minutes, Oct. 10-22, 1974"; also October 23-31; minutes for meetings on 
October 16, 18, 24,25,31; in Seidman, Box 20, GRFL; "E.P.B. Meeting Minutes, Nov. 18-30, 
1974," meeting of November 18, Seidman, Box 20, GRFL. Ford had suggested on September 
12 that his advisers were to commence work on these contingency plans quickly. The Economic 
Policy Board brought together for daily discussions the top level of the Administration officials 
dealing with economic policy. The EPB would task out assignments to the departments and 
sought to provide the president with a consensus view on economic strategy or, minimally, 
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up to $302.2 amidst new warnings by Alan Greenspan (Chair of the Council of Economic 
Advisers) of an unexpectedly “marked contraction in production, employment, and incomes." 
With non-Administration economists pushing for tax cuts, Greenspan hinted in early December 
that a tax cut might be in order to stimulate the economy.'? Meetings with his economic 
advisers, the bipartisanship leadership of Congress, the Labor-Management [Advisory] 
Committee, and non-governmental economists convinced Ford that the sentiment for a tax cut, in 
particular, was overwhelming. On December 20 the EPB agreed on the need for a temporary tax 
cut. The following day Ford supported the idea, but not new spending programs (Porter, 1980: 
109-113). 


Tax Cuts 

The major thrust of Gerald Ford’s revised pian to stem the recession consisted of tax 
cuts. Announced first in a televised speech on January 13 and then elaborated in the State of the 
Union Address two nights later, his anti-recession plan called for individual tax cuts (rebates of 
1974 taxes) of $12 billion and business cuts (via an investment tax credit) of $4 billion. A more 
permanent income tax cut would be put into place if the revenues from energy taxes were 
adopted. His anti-inflation plan declared that there would be no new spending programs outside 
energy, that all cost-of-living adjustments in spending programs would be limited to five percent, 
and that budget cuts would slow the increase in federal spending.’ 

Ford’s tax cut proposals went first to the House Ways and Means Committee. The 
committee approved $19.8 billion in cuts -- $16.2 billion for individuals and $3.2 billion for 
businesses. Part of the cut would be a rebate on 1974 taxes while part would consist of 
reductions in withholding in 1975. Ways and Means also added $2.2 billion in tax increases. 
Compared to the president’s plan, the bill provided more relief for lower income individuals and 
less for the middle and upper income groups, but Ford was prepared to accept such a 


identify key economic issues and lay out options for the president. The executive committee of 
the EPB, which was the most significant policy making unit, consisted initially of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Chairman of the President’s Teena of Economic Advisors, Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget, Assistant to the President for Economic Affairs, and the 
Executive Director of the Council on International Economic Policy. Later, the Secretaries of 
State, Commerce, and Labor were added. Other officials and staffers attended frequently. 


'3 Treasury Secretary William Simon still favored a surtax (Hargrove and Morley, 1984: 
411). But L. William Seidman (executive director of the EPB) argued that it was time for the 
Administration to listen to outside economists. The EPB agreed, however, that spending as an 
anti-recession tool outside the automatic stabilizers "is generally blunt, delayed, and out of age 
("E.P.B. Meeting Minutes, Nov. 18-30, 1974," meeting of November 27, Seidman, Box 20, 
GRFL). See also Memo from Alan Greenspan to the President, November 26, 1974, "Current 
State of the Economy," Economy: Legislative Review, November 1974, Seidman, Box 63, 
GRFL; Ford (1979: 202,227). 


'* The EPB had some difficulty reaching consensus on most of the particulars of the proposed 
tax bill ("Tax Proposals and Options," 26 December 1974, Taxes 11/74 - 12/74; same title, 4 
January 1975, Taxes 1/75 - 2/75; both Seidman, Box 166, GRFL). 


'S His energy program called for import fees, excise taxes, price decontrol of oil and gas, an 
acceleration of research and development, a synthetic fuels program, and increases in automobile 
gasoline mileage. 
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distribution."° Republicans were mixed in their response, with six in support and five opposed. 
Overall they supported cuts that were smaller, less lengthy, and more targeted to the middle class 
(Congressional Quarterly Almanac 1975 [CQA], 101). On February 27 the House passed the bill 
(HR2166) 317-97; Democrats supported the bill 238-37 while Republicans voted 79-60 in favor. 

While the House bill was fairly close to the president’s proposal, in the Senate Finance 
Committee several changes were made. First, the cuts were made deeper and shifted somewhat 
more to the middle class. Second, permanent rate reductions in the first four tax brackets were 
approved. Third, a bonus payment of $100 for each Social Security recipient was introduced. 
Finally, some additional tax credits were added, including a 5 percent credit for the purchase of a 
newly-constructed house (up to $2000). The bill contained $23.3 billion in cuts for individuals, 
$7.4 billion for businesses, $3.7 billion in tax increases, and $3.4 billion in new Social Security 
spending and $0.2 billion in emergency unemployment benefits. The Senate passed the bill 60- 
29, with Republicans and southern Democrats voting against the bill by margins of 4-19 and 7-9, 
respectively. The Republican objections concerned nearly all facets of the bill: the increased size 
of the cuts, the additional federal spending, and the permanence of some of the provisions. 

The conference committee report issued March 26 targeted individual cuts at $18.1 
billion, business cuts at $4.8 billion, tax increases at $2.0 billion, Social Security spending at 
$1.7 billion, and emergency unemployment benefits at $0.2 billion. On the tax cuts, the bill that 
emerged was closer to the House and Ford plans, but Republicans in the conference were 
dissatisfied with provisions for a Social Security benefit, a home purchase credit, and tax 
reductions extending through 1975. Only one Republican agreed to sign the report while five 
refused. Representative Barber Conable (R-New York) declared that the president should not 
feel compelled to support the bill despite its genesis in the White House (CQA 1975, 111). 

On the floor Republicans were more mixed in their view. The House passed the bill on 
March 26 by a vote of 287-125 with Republicans in opposition 55-82.'’ This vote indicated that 
Ford could sustain a veto. On the same day, the Senate voted 45-16 to pass the bill, with 
Republicans slightly opposed (11-14). The bill then went to the president. For the next two days 
the Administration struggled to decide whether or not the president should sign the bill. 

Most Republican members of Congress and Ford’s legislative liaison staff assured the 
president that a veto could be sustained. Moderate Republicans were the most problematic 
regarding a veto, with Senators Robert Dole (R-Kansas), Robert Packwood (R-Oregon), Charles 
Percy (R-lilinois), and Howard Baker (R-Tennessee) all indicating to the Administration that they 
would vote to override or that there was a strong possibility that they would do so.'* Democrats 
were more skeptical. Representative Joe Waggonner (D-Louisiana) warned that a second bill 


"© Memo to the President from L.W. Seidman via Donald H. Rumsfeld, 16 January 1975, 
George Meany, Seidman, Box 195, GRFL; Memorandum of the meeting with the President and 
yng Meany and L. William Seidman, 17 January 1975, George Meany, Seidman, Box 195, 

REL. 


'7 Opposition in the House to some of the bill’s new and revised provisions led to a vote to 
send the bill back to the conference committee. The vote to send the bill back was shy of a 
majority by a vote of 197-214. 


'§ Memo to Jack Marsh from William T. Kendall and Patrick E. O’Donnell, 28 March 1975, 
“Tax Reduction Act of 1975," Economy, February 1975 - March 1976, Friedersdorf, Box 11, 
GRFL; Memo to the President from Vernon C. Loen through John Marsh, Don Rumsfeld, and 
Max Friedersdorf, 28 March 1975, "Tax Reduction Act Conference Report (HR2166)," 
Economy, February 1975 - March 1976, Friedersdorf, Box 11, GRFL. The liaison staff still 
recommended that the president sign the measure while making it clear that he expected 
reciprocal action in the future. 
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might well be worse from the Administration’s point of view. Moreover, by vetoing the bill the 
president risked the adverse future reactions of Finance Committee Chair Russell B. Long (D- 
Louisiana) and new Ways and Means chair Al Ullman (D-Oregon) as well as deteriorating public 
confidence in his leadership. Representative Dan Rostenkowski (D-lIllinois) told liaison officials 
that "the President would make a terrible mistake by vetoing the bill."'° 

In the White House, Seidman and Greenspan argued that the positive portions of the bill 
outweighed the negative; it would have positive economic effects and would bolster public 
confidence.” Treasury Secretary William Simon urged a veto. With a recently completed 
economic review indicating that unemployment would be worse than earlier anticipated while 
inflation would fare better, Ford signed the tax cut into law on March 30. 


Public Sector Jobs and Public Works 

As with the tax cuts, Democrats and Republicans quickly converged on the idea that some 
kind of public jobs provision was a necessary element of anti-recession strategy. Ford 
demonstrated his willingness to move down this policy path early in his presidency when, after 
meeting with labor leaders in September 1974, he released additional funding for a public service 
jobs program operating under the auspices of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
of 1973 (CETA), a complex piece of legislation designed more to rectify structural 
unemployment than cyclical unemployment. In effect, this action was an acceleration of CETA 
spending totaling $415 million and 85,000 jobs. 

By the time Ford made his major inflation address in October, several jobs proposals 
were under consideration in Congress. The programs varied somewhat in their size, targeted 
populations, and triggers, but the proposals, from both parties, indicated commitment to 
substantial outlays for public jobs. Two Republican plans called for $4 - 4.5 billion and about 
500,000 jobs (S2993, HR16926); three Democratic plans ranged widely in proposed spending 
($500 million - $2 billion in $4079; $1 - 4 billion in HR16596; $6.3 billion in HR16150), with 
the largest of the three anticipating 900,000 jobs. When Ford recommended the creation of a 
Community Improvement Corps targeted toward small-scale and short-term beautification projects 
in his October 8 address, his proposal came in at the low end of the spending and jobs figures 
and attracted little interest. 

Not until December did both Democrats and Republicans feel pressed to move on the jobs 
legislation. Rejecting the Administration’s proposal, Congress passed a two-part jobs program. 
First, in an Emergency Public Jobs Program targeted to high unemployment areas, the bill 


'? Memo to the President from Max L. Friedersdorf, "Tax Reduction Bill," 27 March 1975, 
Economy, February 1975 - March 1976, Friedersdorf, Box 11, GRFL. The liaison official noted 
that "Dan thinks the world of the President and wants to help him. . . . He is very sincere in his 
support of the President." For other Democrats, see Memo to Jack Marsh from Russ Rourke, 29 
March 1975, Taxes - Tax Reduction Act (3), Marsh, Box 32, GRFL. 


20 For the tax cut debate in the White House, see Memo to the President, "Tax Cut Bill," [27 
March 1975]; Economic Affairs, Taxes-Tax Cuts 1975 (1), Seidman, Box 105, GRFL; Memo to 
the President from William Simon, "Tax Matters," c. 15 March 1975, Taxes - Tax Cuts, 1975 
(1), Seidman, Box 105; Memo to the President from L. William Seidman, "Tax Bill," 28 March 
1975, President - Memos to 10/74 - 3/75, Seidman, Box 145, GRFL; Memo for the President 
from Robert K. Wolthius, 28 March 1975, "Tax Bill," Taxes - Tax Reduction Act (2), Marsh, 
Box 32, GRFL; Letter from Barry Goldwater to the President, 31 March 1975, Taxes - Tax 
Reduction Act (3), Marsh, Box 32, GRFL; Memo to the President from L. William Seidman, 28 
March 1975, "Tax Cut Bill," Roger Porter Chronological File March 18-31, 1975, Seidman, Box 
279, GRFL; Memo to the President from Jack Marsh, 28 March 1975, "Tax Bill," Taxes - Tax 
Reduction Act (3), Marsh, Box 32, GRFL. 
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provided $2.5 billion in fiscal year 1975 through Title VI of CETA for state and local 
governments to hire unemployed workers to perform community service jobs in health, 
education, sanitation, day care, recreation, and so on. About 300,000 jobs were anticipated. 
Second, through the Job Opportunities Program, the bill accelerated federal spending for labor- 
intensive public works projects. Despite misgivings about the programs’ cost, the speed-up of 
public works, and that the jobs would be available to workers who had not exhausted their 
unemployment insurance, Ford signed the legislation. Party divisions during congressional 
deliberations were restrained, with the question of whether workers had to exhaust their benefits 
before claiming a public job causing much of the disagreement. Support for the individual bills 
in the House and Senate as well as the conference compromise was overwhelming with strong 
bipartisan support. 

In the spring of 1975, public jobs became tangled with public works. In the $5.3 billion 
Emergency Employment Appropriations Act, Democrats allocated $1.6 billion for new public 
service employment (e.g., through the CETA Title VI program), about $410 million for summer 
employment for youth, and the remainder for acceleration of public works projects, funding new 
maintenance and construction projects suggested by government agencies, and providing loans to 
small business. Republicans and Ford fully accepted the first two provisions. The real debate 
centered around the remaining $3.3 billion in the bill, which Republican leaders argued was 
costly and inflationary. Rank-and-file opinion was shakier: House Republicans voted against the 
bill 55-88 (original) and 49-91 (conference) and Senate Republicans split on the original vote 12- 
11 (the vote on the conference version was a voice vote). Not surprisingly, Republicans in areas 
hard hit by the recession found it difficult to vote against the bill, particularly since they 
anticipated a presidential veto. 

Ford vetoed the bill on May 28, and Democrats immediately set out on an override effort. 
House Majority Leader Thomas P. O’Neill (D-Massachusetts) asserted that "We will not be 
facing a more important issue this session than this veto" (CQA 1975, 799). "If the majority 
cannot win this one, it cannot win any of them," challenged the House Minority Leader Robert 
Michel (R-Illinois). After heavy Administration lobbying, the Democrats did not win (Reichley 
1981: 328-29). Ford considered the vote to be perhaps the most important vote for the 
Administration since he became president.”’ Just over one week later the Congress approved and 
the president signed legislation providing for the public jobs and summer jobs arrangements of 
the vetoed bill. 

Public works spending was ensnared in another battle in 1976. In May 1975, the House 
passed with little debate a $5 billion local public works program for fiscal years 1976-1977 that 
was intended to produce 250,000 jobs (about two-thirds of the funds represented accelerated 
spending; the rest was new). Democratic support was near unanimous, while Republicans split 
62-71. The Senate passed its version of the bill in late July and adopted the conference report by 
voice in December. United Democrats and a split Republican party passed the conference bill in 
the House the following January. Ford vetoed the now $6.1 billion bill because of its provision 
of $1.5 billion for countercyclical assistance to local and state governments to eliminate the need 
for them to cut programs or raise taxes. 

Following a failure to override, congressional Democrats, with substantial Republican 
support, immediately went to work on a cheaper version of the bill. As passed the new bill 
authorized $3.95 billion through fiscal 1977, with $2 billion for state and local public works 
projects, $1.25 billion for countercyclical aid, and $700 million for wastewater treatment plants. 
Ford again vetoed, but this time Republican defections were sufficient to override the veto. Ford 
signed the appropriations for the programs into law on October 1. 


71 “Notes of the Cabinet Meeting, June 4th, 1975," 1975/06/04 Cabinet Meeting, Connor, 
Box 4, GREL. 
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The Administration’s performance on job creation programs rankled many congressional 
Republicans. A legislative liaison staffer reported that House Republican leaders felt that “we do 
not have a recognizable program to combat measures such as the Humphrey-Hawkins Bill." 
Moreover, the liaison staff found "great concern that we do not have a publicly visible program 
that emphasizes job creation in the private sector. Our approach has been passive and negative. . 
. . the public does not have a recognition that we propose anything other than letting the 
economy heal itself." The party’s conservative wing had the most difficulty with the 
Administration’s lack of a positive program and occasional compromises with Democrats (Rae, 
1989: 112-113, ch. 5). Representative Jack Kemp (R-New York) complained about lack of 
coordination between executive and legislative branch Republicans on job creation, noting that 
“the Republican Party is in disarray and often without candidates because of this confusion on the 
Party’s position, not vice versa. If the President will choose to align himself on economic and 
social issues with the traditional position of conservatives he will find a natural constituency 
coalescing around him in the Congress. . . . [O]n aggregate, [the electorate] sees little advantage 
to electing one party over another." 

This deterioration of congressional-executive Republican relations was striking given the 
Administration’s avowed strategy to consider the House Republicans its base. But it should have 
been no surprise. In the first Cabinet meeting of 1975 the president’s political advisers clearly 
stated that the Administration’s strategy was to be based on the president’s concept of "floating 
coalitions" -- support would be built on an issue-by-issue basis. The advisers warned that "we 
must be willing to move to the Democratic side of the aisle to get support; in fact we must be 
willing to move to the center and even perhaps slightly left of center to draw the Democratic 
votes necessary."** At the same time, like Eisenhower, Ford chose not to penalize party 
members for failure to adhere to the Administration’s fiscal agenda. Given the allure of 
Keynesian solutions in the fiscal state, this final piece of strategy was a virtual invitation for 


> The Humphrey-Hawkins bill, first introduced in 1974 and then again in 1975, sought to put 
enforcement power into the Employment Act of 1946. Its legislative history paralleled that of the 
earlier bill: the bill was continually weakened over time in order to widen support. For example, 
a call to reduce unemployment to 3 percent in 18 months was increased to four years, the right to 
sue for a job was eliminated, attention to inflation targets were added, and so on. The idea of 
the bill was to have the president -- not Congress -- set economic goals and plans to reach them. 
Once approved this overarching plan was to guide Congress. If the goals were not reached, 
countercyclical aid, jobs programs, and so on were to kick in automatically. The irony of this 
program was that in a radical veneer it managed to endorse most of the existing features of the 
fiscal state, including presidential leadership, automatic policy solutions, the bifurcation of 
monetary and fiscal policy, and the encouragement of plebiscites on macroeconomic targets. 
Failing to reach the floor in 1976, the bill finally passed in weak form in 1978 as a largely 
rhetorical statement that the president should seek low unemployment and low inflation. 


23 Memo to the Economic Policy Board from William F. Gorog, “Administration Job 
Creation Initiatives," [n.d., c. January 1976], Unemployment -- Esch-Kemp Bill, Seidman, Box 
109, GRFL. Kemp’s remarks are as paraphrased by Gorog. Senator William Brock voiced 
similar complaints about eroding the party’s “philosophical consistency" in early 1975 (Memo to 
Jack March from William T. Kendall through Max L. Friedersdorf, “Senator Brock’s Speech . . 
. " 14 February 1975, Congressional Relations, Memoranda, 1-2/75, Kendall, Box 12, GRFL). 


4 Moderate Republicans in the House supported this approach as early as December, 1974 
(Memo to the President from Ken Cole, "Report on Meeting with Republican House Members. . 
." 19 December 1974, Cole, Kenneth (3), Seidman, Box 175, GRFL). See also Reichley (1981: 
325-327, 332-336). Overall, Ford’s relationship with Congress is assessed positively by both 
participants and scholars. 
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Other Remedies to Recession 

Unemployment Insurance. Extending unemployment insurance coverage is perhaps the 
most consistent response to recession in the postwar period. This is not surprising -- individuals 
who need help are clearly identifiable, areas with especially high unemployment are easily 
targeted, the additional aid is temporary in nature, and refusing to extend aid would register with 
many voters as a lack of empathy that would be difficult to explain away. Ford first proposed 
extending unemployment insurance in his October 1974 speech, but Congress did not act until 
December, when it approved a two-part program. First, in the regular, permanent program -- 
the program for all workers who qualified for unemployment coverage -- Congress added another 
13 weeks of coverage (and more weeks later on), as Ford had suggested. Second, a special, 
temporary program was established to provide up to 26 weeks of federally-funded assistance for 
12 million workers who fell outside the unemployment insurance system, especially farm and 
domestic workers and state and local employees. With some revisions, both programs were 
extended into 1977 with overwhelming bipartisan and presidential support. 

Housing. By the time of Gerald Ford’s October 8, 1974 inflation address, Congress had 
already acted with the assistance of the Nixon Administration to increase the availability of home 
mortgages. Ford’s October proposal to aid the housing industry called for an emergency one- 
year program that allowed the federal government to purchase conventional mortgages and 
government-insured mortgages from banks. With $3 billion available for such purposes, the 
intent was to free private funds for more mortgage loans. Dispute over the measure was 
negligible -- it sailed through Congress in one week. In 1975, after Democrats passed and Ford 
vetoed a bill that called for mortgage interest rate subsidies for the purchase of new homes, 
Congress passed a second bill that extended the 1974 mortgage purchase program through mid- 
1976 (as Republicans favored) and provided some help for the unemployed facing foreclosures 
(HR5398). On July 2 the president signed the bill, but the Administration sat on the appropriated 
funds until January. 

Tax Cut Extension. Toward the end of 1975, Congressional Republicans had become 
frustrated with the Administration’s approach to the recession. First, they complained that the 
Republican strategy was too executive-driven. Second, they feared that the Republican program 
appeared to voters as a string of negatives, of presidential vetoes, rather than a positive 
Statement. These sentiments re-emerged regarding the question about whether and how to extend 
the tax cuts enacted earlier in 1975 that were due to expire at the end of the year. Ford’s staff 
handled the first problem by ensuring that congressional Republicans were kept informed.”> The 
second problem was handled with a simple but politically attractive plan: the president would not 
extend tax cuts unless Congress agreed to a cap on spending.” 

Although Democrats had been working out the details of a tax cut extension, Ford 


> Memo to the President from Jack Marsh, 6 October 1975, Taxes - Tax Cuts/Spending 
Limitation Proposal 10/75 - 12/75, Marsh, Box 32, GRFL. 


° Treasury Secretary Simon first suggested this kind of link in mid-1975 when he argued that 
the Administration should cut a deal with key Democrats, especially on the Budget Committees, 
that had the Administration accept the Democratic projections for the deficit for fiscal year 1976 
if the Committees would guarantee that spending be kept below their own $367 billion figure 
(Minutes of the Economic Policy Board Executive Committee Meeting, 23 May 1975, E.P.B. 
Meeting Minutes, May 21-31, 1975, Seidman, Box 21, GRFL). 


| 
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recognized that his action shifted the initiative to the Administration.27 On October 6, Ford 
proposed $27.7 billion in permanent tax cuts with $20.7 billion going to low and middle-income 
individuals and the remainder to business. Ford also pledged to veto the cuts unless they were 
accompanied by a commitment to keep spending for the upcoming fiscal year below $395 billion 
(which was $28 billion below current budget projections). While Democrats complained that 
Ford was disrupting the newly-revised congressional budget procedure inaugurated by the 
Congressional Budget and Impoundment Control Act of 1974, Republicans on Capitol Hill were 
pleased. Barber Conable declared it "a bold grasp for presidential initiative where there hasn’t 
been any" (CQA 1975, 135). 

In mid-December, Democrats in both chambers, with some Republican support, passed a 
six-month tax cut extension by voice vote. Democrats argued that commitments to cut spending 
could be part of the new budget process in the first half of 1976. But Ford vetoed the bill the 
same day it was passed because of the omission of a commitment to keep spending below $395 
billion in fiscal 1977. After failing to override, Democratic leaders in the House and Senate 
came up with a compromise package that cut taxes $8.4 billion ($7.4 billion to individuals) over 
six months and contained a pledge to restrain fiscal year 1977 spending if the tax cuts were 
extended beyond June. Both chambers overwhelmingly passed the bill on December 19 and the 
president signed the tax cut extension four days later. While Ford had to accede to the lack of a 
firm ceiling, congressional Democrats had to abandon the idea that they could extend the tax cuts 
past June without some kind of offset.” 

Federal Reserve Restructuring. One proposed structural reform of the fiscal state 
framework was designed to bring the Federal Reserve System under tighter congressional control. 
Proposed by House Banking Committee Chair Henry S. Reuss (D-Wisconsin), HR3160 would 
have had Congress order the Fed to follow specific interest rate and money supply policies and 
would have directed the Fed to allocate credit to specified priority uses. The bill died in 
committee on a 19-20 vote as seven Democrats joined thirteen Republicans to defeat the measure. 
The Administration strongly opposed the measure and there was no apparent support from 
Democratic leaders. A nonbinding resolution suggesting lower interest rates and looser monetary 
control and requiring the Fed chairman to attend two hearings per year on the Fed’s upcoming 
plans was passed overwhelmingly by both parties. The E.P.B. saw this as a “near-optimum 
resolution of what started out as a very dangerous threat." 


THE RECESSION OF 1980 


The 1980 was widely anticipated -- in 1979. In fact 1979 was a year dominated by 
inflation, especially following the second oil price shock administered by the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries. But the widely-held view that recession was just around the 
corner created a historically-unique situation where recession cures were part of the popular 


27 In a Cabinet meeting on October 8, Ford and his major economic advisers stressed the 
significance of not wavering on the proposed plan and of staying on the offensive rather than 
being reactive to Congress ("Cabinet Meeting , October 8th, 1975," 1975/10/08 Cabinet 
Meeting, James E. Connor, Box 5, GRFL). 


8 Ford was prepared to continue withholding at its current (1975) levels for sixty days 
without an agreement (W.F. Gorog, "Senate Tax Cut / Spending Limit Strategy," 12 December 
1975, Taxes-Tax Cuts, 1975 (2), Seidman, Box 105, GRFL). 


° Meeting Minutes of the Economic Policy Board Executive Committee, 2 April 1975, 
E.P.B. Meeting Minutes, April 1-8, 1975, Seidman, Box 21, GRFL. 
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political dialogue well before the actual onset of recession. Slower growth than in 1978 -- though 
not yet contraction -- confirmed the worst expectations of many observers. Despite the decline in 
growth, consumer price inflation accelerated to an 11.3 percent annualized rate. In this context, 
traditional Keynesian nostrums were less useful than in the past. Slowing down growth in order 
to cool inflation had not worked in 1979; unless one was willing to abandon fine-tuning for 
economic shock therapy in the form of a deep, lasting recession, some other solution was called 
for (Woolcock, 1984). 

Congressional Republicans attempted to fashion some alternative approach to economic 
management, some way to deal with simultaneous inflation and unemployment. They focused 
particularly on restoration of economic incentives that they felt had been eroded by large 
government, encouragement of investment and capital formation, and, most centrally, boosting a 
weak rate of productivity improvement.*° Old ideas were put to new uses. Tax cuts, for 
example, were going to stimulate growth and dampen inflation. Productivity and capital 
formation were always important, but now they were central to macroeconomic analysis. 

Jimmy Carter found it difficult to look beyond the standard solutions (Hargrove 1988:70- 
71). Responding to the Republican pressure and discontent among Democrats, Carter’s economic 
advisers told him in late 1979 he had two options for the budget and economic policy in 1980.*! 
The first option was to maintain the current policy posture, offering no major new initiatives 
except perhaps a youth employment program. A fiscal year 1981 budget deficit of $14-16 billion 
was forecast. The second option was to keep the current policy and add a “modest package" that 
would deal with long-term productivity improvement and control of inflation. The suggestions 
here included liberalization of depreciation for tax purposes, possible incentives for savings, and 
a youth employment and education program, among others. The projected deficit under this 
scenario was $21-23 billion. If Carter chose the second path, they suggested, he could package 
some of the research and development and productivity-related spending already in the base 
budget with the new initiatives to form a long-term program for productivity improvement and 
inflation control.*” 


°° “This commitment [to new ideas for creating jobs and growth] is not based on one specific 
bill, but on the entire concept of restoring incentives in areas where they have all but been 
destroyed" (Representative Jack Kemp, in "Governing Team Day," Republican National 
Committee Library, files). 


! The Economic Policy Group was the Carter version of Ford’s EPB. Unlike EPB, 
however, it was never clear whether EPG was intended to be an analytical center or a 
coordinator of economic policy. The group started out very large but eventually a more 
manageable Steering Committee was developed. Carter asked Stuart Eizenstat, the head of his 
Domestic Affairs and Policy Staff (DPS), to monitor the EPG, but the connections between the 
EPG and the president remained ambiguous: 

No one seemed to be in charge and people were going in different directions. 
Everyone felt powerless. When Alfred Kahn, head of the Council on Wage and 
Price Stability, tried to resign in the Summer of 1979 and was dissuaded by the 
president, he told [Charles] Schultze [chair of the CEA] that he considered himself 
a fifth wheel; Schultze responded, ’No, I am.’ And Eizenstat amazed Kahn by 
19882 75-76)" did not feel in on final economic policy decisions either (Hargrove, 


*2 Memo to the President from Bill Miller, Stuart Eizenstat, Fred Kahn, and Charlie Schultze, 
"Final Options on the Budget and Economic Policy," 20 December 1979, White House Central 
Files [WHCF], Subject FG-104, FG12 7/1/79 - 12/31/79, Jimmy Carter Presidential Library 
[JCL]}. Alfred Kahn -- Chairman of the Council on Wage and Price Stability -- was suggesting as 
far back as April 1979 that the Administration had to consider the possibility that fiscal measures 
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Carter’s advisers recommended the second option. There is no reason to wait until the 
necessity of a stimulus package becomes clear, they argued, because these are not stimulus ideas 
in the traditional manner. The budget would still be tight despite anticipated increases in 
unemployment. If he did not act, the Congress would, and he would have to defend a “do- 
nothing" posture during the primaries and general election. Republicans, they reported, had 
taken the initiative away from the Democrats and were forging a bipartisan consensus on the 
importance of incentives and productivity. But doing something traditionally considered 
inflationary in order to decrease inflation and increase growth, in an environment of high 
inflation, was not a risk he was prepared to take. With no official recession underway, it made 
sense in his view to administer the established medicine for curbing inflation. Last-minute 
appeals from Charles Schultze and Stuart Eizenstat were unsuccessful.** 


Budgetary Restraint to Fight Inflation 

Things were bad in 1979. They got worse in early 1980. By the end of February, both 
Carter and Federal Reserve chairman Paul Volcker were speaking of economic crisis. Political 
talk centered around the symbolic importance of a balanced budget and the -- it was hoped -- 
favorable impact such a move would have on public and financial market expectations (White and 
Wildavsky, 1989: 29-30). With the economy slowing, the Administration discouraged Democrats 
in Congress from pushing for stimulative fiscal policy. Secretary Miller warned the Joint 
Economic Committee that 


If we should at this point introduce a more stimulative fiscal policy, and we are 
wrong about the recession and the resilience of the economy is demonstrated once 
again, what we will have done is add to inflationary forces and we will see them 
showing up again in the economy and we will have many years where we will be 
set back a long way in our effort to starve out inflation. 


On the other hand, if we are more restrained and it turns out the economy 
deteriorates, we can move quickly to respond, and we would be prepared to move 
quickly to respond in some counteraction (Joint Economic Committee, 1980: 57). 


to control inflation were severely limited and that new solutions needed to be pursued -- 
especially a focus on productivity. He expressed concern that recommendations to the president 
were ——* sanitized" (Memo to the Vice President, W. Michael Blumenthal, Charles L. 
Schultze, James T. McIntyre, and Stuart Eizenstat from Alfred Kahn, “Attached Memo on 
Inflation Strategy," 17 May 1979, WHCF, BE-16, BE4-2 8/18/78-1/20/81, JCL). 


*3 For Eizenstat, see Memo to the Economic Policy Group Executive Committee from Stuart 
Eizenstat, “Tax Proposals: Accelerated Depreciation," 13 December 1979, WHCF, FG-95, FG6- 
18, 1/20/77 - 1/20/81; Memo to the President from Stuart Eizenstat, 22 December 1979, WHCF, 
FI-11, FI4 12/1/79 - 12/31/79; and Memo to the President from Stu Eizenstat, 26 December 
1979 (Lane Kirkland letter to President attached), WHCF, FI-11, FI4 1/1/80 - 1/31/80, JCL. As 
the head of the Domestic Policy Staff, Eizenstat played a key role in the transfer of information 
to the president. Along with Vice-President Walter Mondale, Eizenstat was the most attentive of 
Carter’s advisers to the major interest group supporters of the Democratic Party and was a focal! 
Sy. for those in the Administration frustrated with Administration policy (Hargrove 1988: 43, 

1; Campbell 1986: ch. 5-6; Thompson 1991). For Schultze, see Memo to the President from 
pe rte —_—_ "Final Budget Decision," 22 December 1979, WHCF, FI-11, FI4 12/1/79 - 
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Congress did not receive this message -- wait now and ask questions later -- enthusiastically .* 
Members of the Joint Economic Committee told the Administration’s senior economic advisers 
that current economic policy did not promote productivity, growth, or business investment. 
Administration officials consistently brought the issue back to restrained budgets as a sign of 
seriousness on inflation. Schultze insisted that some steps were being taken on the supply side -- 
the focus was not only demand restraint. And from Fed chairman Paul Volcker the committee 
heard that doing almost anything now about depreciation, capital formation, and the like would 
encourage deficits and inflation. To Senator Lloyd Bentsen (D-Texas), however, this view meant 
that “we are playing the thing like they did in 1974. That obviously wasn’t successful" (Joint 
Economic Committee 1980: 103). 

Unemployment for the first three months of 1980 was about half a point higher than in 
the second half of 1979, but stable. Inflation, by contrast, was increasing at about 1.3 percent 
per month. Despite the fact that the economy was in recession, then, the attention remained 
largely on inflation. Budget restraint was not moderating inflation. Carter’s advisers and staff 
urged him to be on the offensive promoting his policies, a public education role for which Carter 
evinced little enthusiasm. While some members of Congress grappled to find an alternative 
model to understand the economic problems, Carter took the view that the cure for unsuccessful 
Keynesianism was more Keynesianism. If budget restraint was not defusing inflation, more 
restraint was in order. Over the latter part of February and the early part of March the 
Administration refashioned its economic policy to produce a balanced budget via spending cuts. 
To lessen internecine interest group fighting among Democratic constituents, Eizenstat 
unsuccessfully recommended an across-the-board budget cut of three to four percent.*° 

In putting together the March version of the anti-inflation plan, Carter’s staff had what 
was probably its most extensive and productive contact with rank-and-file and leadership 
Democrats, particularly the latter (Carter, 1982: 527,529; White and Wildavsky, 1989: 31-34; 
Jones, 1988: 195; Sinclair, 1983: 181; Hargrove and Morley 1984: 493; Ferguson and Rogers 
1981:34-37). The program announced on March 14 consisted of a balanced budget; restraints on 
consumer credit, money market funds, and the liabilities of non-Federal Reserve member banks 
through the Credit Control Act of 1969; enhancement of the voluntary wage-price guidelines; 
energy conservation to reduce the impact of oil price shocks (largely through an oil import fee); 
and “structural" reforms to promote productivity, savings, and research and development.** The 


** Carter’s difficulties with Congress are well known. Scholars give high grades to Ford and 
his congressional liaison but grant the Carter effort at best a low pass (Davis, 1983: 64-66; 
Jones, 1983: 117-121; cf. Ranney, 1983, and McCleskey and McCleskey, 1984; Jones, 1988: ch. 
4-5). Jones (1988) argues that Carter’s interaction with Congress improved during his term; 
unfortunately the policy problems got continually more difficult. Despite the generally negative 
assessments (from within the White House also), Yarbrough (1984: 165) and Jones (1988: 206) 
note that Carter’s legislative success rate was in fact as good as or better than Lyndon Johnson -- 
a president often praised for his legislative skills. 


*° Memo to the President from Stuart Eizenstat, "Anti-Inflation Program," 6 March 1980, 
WHCF, BE-20, BE4-2 3/1/80 - 3/31/80, JCL. 


°° Memo to the President from G. William Miller, “Intensified Anti-Inflation Program," 12 
March 1980, Counsel’s Office, Cutler, 80, Inflation 3.12-31/80, JCL. Carter rejected balancing 
the budget by revising the automatic cost of living adjustments in entitlement programs or 
instituting a one percent across-the-board cut in these programs. He also passed on any kind of 
overall spending limitation or freeze. Finally, he declined to raise revenues through increasing 
tobacco and alcohol taxes, placing a surtax on upper income earners or corporations, or 
increasing the collections staff at the Internal Revenue Service. 
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chief budgetary actions were reductions or cancellations of most of the new spending proposed in 
the earlier January budget and rescissions and deferrals of spending in a wide range of existing 
programs. Revised revenue and spending figures put the budget at anywhere from balance to 
about $12 billion in surplus. The "structural" changes consisted of a call for deregulation of 
selected industries and an announced intention to seek productivity-enhancing tax cuts some time 
in the future. 

The House Budget Committee passed a budget resolution that looked essentially like 
Carter’s revised budget (Sinclair, 1983: 182-90). The committee also endorsed $10 billion in 
business tax cuts to enhance productivity. The Senate version of the Budget Resolution increased 
defense spending, cut domestic spending, and kept the same revenue as the House plan. When 
the Senate refused to change its position on defense spending, Democrats in the House, with the 
support of Carter and Speaker Thomas P. O’Neill (D-Massachusetts) -- but not other Democratic 
leaders -- rejected the conference compromise and sent the bill back to conference. Republicans 
voted against the compromise as well. After a second conference in which domestic spending 
was increased by less than $1 billion, both the Senate and the House approved the compromise 
on June 12 -- Democrats in both houses supported the measure, Republicans in the House voted 
overwhelmingly against the package; Republican Senators split about evenly. 

The approval of a purportedly balanced budget was no small achievement, and the 
Democrats proved willing -- to the Administration’s pleasure -- to use the reconciliation 
procedures in the 1974 budget act that allowed the Budget Committee to direct the authorizations 
committees to compile about $8 billion in cuts, direct Ways and Means to come up with extra 
revenue, and place the whole set of proposals in a single no-amendment package (Sundquist, 
1981: 229-30). In other words this procedure "reconciled" the spending approved by the 
authorizing committees with the spending limits approved by the Budget Committee. Carter was 
the key here -- had he not consulted extensively with members of Congress before his March 
address and kept firm on budget restraint through the spring there would probably have been less 
commitment in Congress to using the new and controversial procedures. 


Defusing the Recession 

I am tempted to report of the 1980 anti-recession effort what historian Forrest McDonald 
(1965: 117) wrote of early New Hampshire political history: “not much happened." “Not much 
got accomplished" might be a better summary. The sequence of response was unique: as | 
mentioned above, anti-recession talk was in-the air in 1979; all that was missing was a recession. 
Some ideas -- such as anti-recession public works -- were attached to legislation in 1979. 
Nonetheless, although the recession arrived in January, it did not become the center of political 
attention until May or June. On May 28 Carter for the first time used the recession as a 
significant tool in his dealing with Congress. Urging defeat of the conference committee report 
on the First Budget Resolution because of its tilt toward defense spending and away from 
domestic spending, Carter noted that the country could not afford to let the recession get out of 
hand by further cutting programs that aid people in economic downturns (CQA 1980, 118). By 
that time the decline in growth and employment was dramatic. The economy experienced its 
sharpest one-quarter GNP drop since the Great Depression. Leading indicators in April showed 
the greatest drop in their 32-year Commerce Department history (White and Wildavsky, 1989: 
50-51). Yet inflation was always of equal concern. In 1974-75, politicians of both parties were 
able to focus their attentions predominantly on recession despite high inflation. 1980 was 
different. There was a marked lack of enthusiasm in considering any of the standard anti- 
recession devices. For politicians in 1980, recession politics as normally understood provided 
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precious little political capital.*’ 

Taxes. In this context, attention turned to tax cuts, particularly tax cuts that could be 
packaged as both anti-recession and anti-inflation. Some discussion of tax cuts had emerged 
during the debates over the budget resolutions. The question in these debates was whether or not 
to allow room in the budget plan for a tax cut in fiscal 1981. Although there was no need to be 
specific about the actual shape of the tax cuts for the purpose of the budget resolution, the 
discussion centered mostly around business tax cuts that would allegedly increase productivity, 
decrease inflation, and decrease unemployment through increased business purchases of capital 
and other equipment. Senator Bentsen and Representative James Jones (D-Oklahoma, Budget and 
Ways and Means Committees) were the most prominent Democrats calling for tax cuts. On the 
Republican side many voices were heard, including Barber Conable’s introduction (along with 
Jones) of the 10-5-3 accelerated depreciation plan and the Kemp-Roth individual tax cut which 
called for a 30 percent reduction in individual tax rates over a three-year period. In late 
February, Bentsen (as the chair) convinced the Joint Economic Committee to endorse his idea of 
a $25 billion business tax cut to improve long-term productivity. Most of the proposals in early 
1980 had been circulating since tax politics in general took a more conservative turn in 1978 
(Witte, 1985: ch. 10). However, they took on a new urgency in the economic conditions of 
1980, and their claims to boost growth became more attractive as unemployment rose. 

One of the striking differences between the tax proposals of 1980 and those of the other 
recessions is that no one was talking about immediate tax cuts to boost the economy in 1980. 
With the underlying concern about inflation and with the existing deficit for fiscal 1980 expected 
to be about $60 billion, members of both parties saw little room for tax cuts and Carter had been 
adamant that the deficit had to be controlled. 

Because tight money was not likely to abate soon, Miller suggested to Carter on June 16 
that he might want to begin thinking about tax cuts for fiscal year 1981.°* Republican 
presidential nominee Ronald Reagan -- warning against what "could well become the worst 
recession in half a century" (CQA 1980, 296) -- announced on June 25 his support of a 10 
percent personal income tax rate cut for 1981 and for the first phase of an accelerated 
depreciation plan for business. Costing $22.3 billion for fiscal year 1981, the proposals had the 
enthusiastic support of most Republicans in the House and Senate. Moderate and liberal 
Republicans who feared the deficit implications of the three-year Kemp-Roth plan found the one- 
year Reagan plan palatable. The following day Senate Democrats directed the Senate Finance 
Committee to report a tax cut bill by September 3 and formed a Senate Democratic Task Force 
on the Economy to develop a “comprehensive" economic policy. One staffer summed up the 
situation this way: "Right now, the economy - tax cut scene is chaotic, Democrats are going in 
all directions, and the President is behind the curve." 

The Finance Committee plan was announced on August 21. Gaining the support of 
committee Democrats and Republicans as well as Reagan, the plan called for tax cuts of $39.4 


*7 My discussion is limited to new initiatives that are reasonably clearly designed to combat 
recession. For example, CETA public service jobs were reauthorized in 1980 at the same level 
as 1979, but these jobs would have existed regardless of the recession. Therefore, while voting 
on this reauthorization was undoubtedly affected by the recession, it is relatively difficult to talk 
about such a reauthorization as a new anti-recession response. 


** Memo to the President from G. William Miller, "Budget Review Session," 16 June 1980, 
SE 192, Economic Program [FCF, O/A 727] [1], JCL. 


*° Memo to Anne Wexler from Al From, “A Democratic Economic Strategy," 10 July 1980, 
SE 286, Tax Cut Proposal [CF, O/A 731], JCL. 
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billion in fiscal year 1981 -- $22 billion for individuals, $15 billion for business, and $2 for small 
business. The individual cuts were expected to offset increases in Social Security taxes and 
inflation. The business cuts called for accelerated depreciation, tax rate reductions, research and 
development credits, and restructuring of the tax brackets. 

Tax cuts got no further in 1980. Forced to respond by the Finance Committee action and 
the wide-ranging tax cut hearings in Ways and Means, and to garner the blessing of supporters of 
Senator Edward M. Kennedy (D-Massachusetts), Carter reluctantly indicated on August 28 that in 
1981 he would propose a tax cut of $27.6 billion. But Carter thought that cutting taxes was the 
wrong thing to do economically and his staff warned him that changing direction on taxes could 
create severe political difficulties with important allies like labor.“° Party leaders and the rank- 
and-file in the House supported Carter’s view that inflation and spending should be brought under 
control before tax cuts were enacted.*' O’Neill announced as early as June 27 -- two days after 
the Reagan announcement -- that he saw no way to complete action on a tax bill in 1980. 
Following the election -- which transferred the presidency and the Senate to the Republicans and 
weakened the Democratic position in the House -- the interest in enacting tax legislation waned in 
both parties. O’Neill made the obvious official when he announced that Carter promised him he 
would veto any post-election tax cut (CQA 1980, 298). 

Unemployment Compensation. Perhaps no other policy area better indicates the unusual 
nature of the anti-recession politics of 1980. Given markedly different economic conditions and 
an officially much shorter recession than in 1958 and 1975, Congress failed to push through 
President Carter’s request for additional unemployment insurance. In an economic revitalization 
address on August 28, Carter called for federally-funded supplemental unemployment benefits for 
the long-term unemployed. The House on September 30 passed the president’s request by a 336- 
71 vote (100-50 Republican, 236-21 Democratic), providing 10 additional weeks for those who 
had exhausted their 39 weeks of eligibility. In the Senate the proposal got tangled up with 
reforms of the regular unemployment compensation and extended benefits programs. The Senate 
also added restrictions at the behest of Republicans that prevented supplemental benefits from 
going to workers who refused to accept new work, who were fired, or who quit their positions. 
Democrats added a lower trigger to allow the program to kick in earlier. The Senate approved 
the bill by voice vote, but with the two bills so far apart a conference meeting was never held. 

Countercyclical Aid. Introduced during the 1974-75 recession, countercyclical aid re- 
emerged in 1980. This time the proposal consisted of two parts: countercyclical aid to assist 


“° Memo to the President from Stuart Eizenstat, [n.d.], Economic Policy, SE 192, Economic 
Program [CF, O/A 727] [1], JCL. See also Memo to the President from the Economic Policy 
Group Steering Committee, "Economic Program for the 1980s," 21 August 1980, Counsel’s 
Offices, Cutler 72, Economy, 11/79 - 8/80, JCL; Memo to the President from Stuart Eizenstat, 
"Economic Program," 23 August 1980, SE 192, Economic Program [CF, O/A 727] [1], JCL; 
Memo to G..William Miller from Al McDonald, “Plan/Timetable for Preparing Economic 
Positions," 9 July 1980, WHCF, FG-104, FG12 1/1/80 - 8/31/80; Memo to Stuart Eizenstat 
from Anne Wexler and Al From, "Congressional Support for the President’s Economic 
Program," 19 August 1980, SE 192, Economic Program [CF, O/A 727] [1], JCL. Schultze and 
the other major economic advisers thought Carter should act quickly, if only to have something 
positive to run on. As in 1979, they were overruled (Hargrove and Morley, 1984: 495). 


“1 One member of the legislative liaison staff reported that Ways and Means Democrats 
generally favored the cautious Carter approach, “But they are not firm. If a stampede develops, 
most will join it rather than be run over by it" (Memo to Frank Moore from Jeff Peterson, "Tax 
Cut Sentiment," 24 July 1980, SE 286, Tax Cut Proposal [CF, O/A 731], JCL). On testimony 
before Ways and Means, see Memo to Gene Godley et al. from Jeff Peterson, "House Members’ 
Testimony on Tax Cut," 24 July 1980, SE 286, Tax Cut Proposal [CF, O/A 731], JCL. 
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states and localities facing serious revenue shortages because of the recession, and targeted fiscal 
assistance to aid local communities that were in some measure still suffering the effects of the 
1974-75 recession. The White House argued that these twin programs were better than other 
anti-recession ideas, that the president could resist other costly anti-recession measures if he had 
these programs, and that the president would be in grave trouble in urban areas without the 
package because as things stood targeted fiscal assistance wouid be the only additional money 
spent during the primary season.*? Although the House authorized $1 billion for a joint aid and 
assistance program, countercyclical aid was eventually sidetracked by the ongoing state-federal 
revenue sharing program. Revenue sharing had some political advantages over countercyclical 
assistance -- it spread resources to more state governments and it did not have triggers to shut the 
aid off if the economy sufficiently improved. 

Housing. Stimulation of housing construction or housing purchases was a feature of all 
three recession periods discussed in this paper. The modest 1980 version of this standard 
response was included as part of the overall reauthorization of housing programs. Under the 
rubric of the Section 235 Homeownership Assistance Program, Congress allowed more affluent 
families to qualify for 75 percent of the $165 million in funds already appropriated for subsidized 
loans to low-income families. The idea was that including middle-class families in the program 
would accelerate the expenditure of already- appropriated funds. The bill also authorized 
activation of a temporary program of payments to assist possible defaulters. Although other 
facets of the overall bill caused some conflict, debate on these provisions was essentially non- 
existent, and the provisions were accepted by the Administration. Carter signed the bill on 
October 8. 

Public Works. The major public works proposal to deal with the recession came in a bill 
to fund the Economic Development Administration. In 1979, Carter had asked Congress to 
expand significantly the lending power of the EDA (to fund public works, business loans, 
educational assistance, and so on, in areas facing continuing economic distress). Both the House 
and Senate approved Carter’s proposal late in 1979, but the House version of the bill contained a 
$2 billion anti-recession public works provision that would become effective if the unemployment 
rate exceeded 6.5 percent. The White House agreed with Republicans that the program cost too 
much and would not promote quick growth. With unemployment growing, Carter agreed in the 
summer of 1980 to a trimmed-down public works plan in order to move the bill, but Senate 
Democrats rejected Carter’s concession. Just before the election, the major public works 
advocate in the House relented and the public works plan was scratched from the EDA bill. 


TENDENCIES IN RESPONDING TO RECESSION 


Policies 

Examination of these three recessions shows that there are no policies that are 
distinctively Democratic or Republican. It is not the case, for example, that only Democrats 
argue for public sector jobs or that only Republicans call for tax cuts. Both parties demonstrated 
a willingness to choose from and support the entire array of anti-recession proposals at various 
times. From the point of view of voters, this convergence over generalities is likely more 
notable than divergence over specifics. When one adds in the intra-party differences noted in this 
paper and reflected in Senate-House and Presidential-Congressional maneuvering, then distinctive 
“party" positions become even more difficult for voters to ascertain. 

There are, however, different partisan proclivities. Democrats generally were willing to 


*? Memo to Stu Eizenstat and Jim McIntyre from Ralph Schlosstein, "Meeting with 
Congressman Jack Brooks on Counter-Cyclical Aid," 13 November 1979, SE 177, Counter- 
Cyclical [CF, O/A 727], JCL. 
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run larger deficits in order to stimulate the economy, though this bias nearly evaporates in 1980. 
One way this difference is reflected is in the ongoing battle over triggers and targets. Indeed, 
these battles over scope -- when does a program activate and whom does it benefit -- are a 
constant in anti-recession politics. As a rule, Democrats preferred lower triggers and widely- 
targeted audiences while Republicans took the opposite tack. Democrats proved marginally more 
interested in public jobs and public works, though little was accomplished in this direction except 
for 1974-75. Republicans placed a much stronger emphasis on the automatic healing effects of 
the unemployment compensation system. 

What are the policy responses? Across the three recessions, policies considered are fairly 
consistent. There is not much discussion of welfare or other transfer payments -- most of these, 
of course, are working automatically. There is not much serious discussion of sector specific 
solutions, even as the decline is generally acknowledged to be more severe in some industries 
than others.** There is not much discussion of structural changes in the fiscal, monetary, or 
budgetary policy processes.“ Instead, acceleration of spending, unemployment insurance 
extension, housing assistance, tax cuts, public works, and public jobs constitute the bulk of the 
discussion. (Monetary policy is discussed below.) The most contentious debate occurs in the 
latter three areas. Indeed, proposals in these three areas were successful only in the 1974-75 
recession.** 

The probability of their success appears linked to the depth of economic decline. 
Comparing the response of the Eisenhower and Ford Administrations demonstrates this point. 
Ideologically, these two Republican presidents were centrists or moderates in their own party. 
Given that the center of gravity in the Republican party had shifted leftward over time (Rae, 
1989; Reichley, 1981), one might in any case expect a Ford stance more accommodative to 
stimulation. But in their rhetoric and economic commitments these presidents were more alike 
than different. Once they began acknowledging the recession, each made it clear that he would 
support stimulation of the economy parallel in scope to the depth and length of that decline. 
Eisenhower, in a relatively short recession, could adopt modest steps. Ford, in a more 
protracted decline, could adopt bolder steps. Ford also appeared interested in using public jobs 
as a tool to defuse opposition to his predominant early focus on inflation.“ 

In each period policy "programs" were assembled to deal with recession. As a rule, 
regardless of party or branch these programs consist of a wide-range of stitched-together pieces 
of legislation consisting of both the new and the old that are a "program" only ex post facto. 
1980 provides the closest thing to an exception to this rule: the Republican "program" was 
stitched together of old elements, but exclusively dealing with taxation. Carter’s March and 
August programs were more in the traditional vein -- mostly old, some new -- with an innovative 
twist in August: promises to take tax action the following year. 


* In both 1975 and 1980 there was discussion, and some action, encouraging the government 
to speed up its purchases of U.S.-manufactured automobiles, but there was no pretense that these 
were stimulus programs on the order of magnitude of the housing assistance programs. 


“4 The 1974 Budget Act certainly grew out of frustrations related to economic conditions -- 
inflation provided President Nixon a pretext for widespread impoundment of congressionally- 
appropriated funds -- but it did not emerge as a result of the recession. 


4 Although, as noted above, public jobs were funded through the pre-existing CETA 
program in the 1980 recession. 


“© Table 1 indicates that when Ford first accepted public jobs, in October 1974, the 
Democratic margin in Congress was not strikingly different from that faced by Eisenhower. 
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Molehills into Mountains 

Another notable tendency in the response to recession is the lag between the onset of the 
recession and any action designed to ameliorate the recession’s effects. Even in 1980, when a 
recession had been widely anticipated through much of 1979, we do not see extended discussion 
of the problems of the recession itself (as opposed to inflation) until midyear. In the other two 
cases the response was delayed as well. The lateness of the response does provide some 
credence to the argument that actions taken are likely to be pro-cyclical in impact, but this 
argument assumes that the government will do a markedly better job predicting the end of a 
recession than it did predicting its beginning. Based on these three cases, such an assumption 
seems reasonable; each administration’s internal projections, specifically the projections of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, was accurate in predicting the business cycle trough. But the 
lingering effect of many of a recession’s features, notably unemployment, can justify some 
relatively “late” action. 

Part of the reason for the delay is the imprecise nature of economic forecasting and 
economic knowledge -- in all three of these recessions officials were surprised by the extent or 
rapidity of the decline, whether measured by employment, growth, or production. The presidents 
were cautious also because each feared the consequence of jittery public confidence -- 
Eisenhower in particular was inclined to understate the seriousness of the situation. As he 
learned, however, such caution can also lead to shaky public confidence about the president’s 
understanding of the problem when the economic figures do not show the encouraging 
improvement that the president insists is just around the corner. Finally, this delay is a result of 
the strong influence official unemployment rates play in conceptions of when recession "really" 
starts. In each case, decline was tolerated for months -- until the official unemployment rate 
began to show significant increases. This over-emphasis on unemployment figures, to the neglect 
of other indicators of decline, is a result of the conservative Keynesian formulation built in the 
U.S. during the formative era of the fiscal state.*’ 


Institutional Relations 

One effect of this delay is that the response to recession was, in these three cases, 
initiated by the non-presidential party in Congress, whether minority (1980) or majority (1957- 
58, 1974-75).** The reluctance of the president to act precipitously and the reluctance of the 
presidential party in Congress to rebuke its president leads to an initially passive approach by the 
presidential party. Once anti-recession activity is underway the source of initiatives is more 
balanced, both because of an effort by the president and the presidential party to control the 
Situation and minimize the political damage and by the desire of the opposition party in Congress 
to put the burden of leadership on the president. From the opponent’s point of view this 
sequence allows for criticism of the president’s slow reaction and then, once he has been allowed 
to dominate the scene and respond, criticism that he proposes too little. To reverse the aphorism, 
too late and too little. 

All of these factors affect the relationship between the president and his party in 


‘7 Official unemployment statistics, as is well known, mask as well as reveal important 
economic trends. The masking is possible because the official rate excludes those who have 
given up trying to find employment and excludes those who are underemployed. It also does not 
measure the number of jobs lost during a recession or the likelihood of these jobs returning after 
the recession, although these figures may have more significant consequences for the economy. 


° See Jones (1970) for a discussion of the options open to the minority legislative party. The 
strategic choices to be made are equally appropriate for a “majority" party facing a president of 
another party. 
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Congress. Each recession goes through three broad phases where the congressional party 
embraces the president’s view, then distances itself, then embraces the president’s view again. 
This second embrace results from either improved economics (1958, 1975, partially 1980) or a 
sense that the other party will so fully appropriate the political gains from a given issue that it is 
best to fight to keep that issue off the agenda (partially 1958 and 1975, 1980). 

Roll call analysis shows that a classic Keynesian recession tends to dampen -- though not 
eliminate -- party distinctions across the aggregate of budget-related votes (Coleman 1991 ,1992). 
What do the case studies -- which focus on only the major policy responses -- suggest about this 
general finding? 

First, while in each case we do see some significant differences between the parties, the 
debate between the president and the non-presidential party in Congress presents sharper party 
differences than does the congressional debate. Even on the major votes reviewed here we see 
significant defections from the presidential party, particularly on votes of final passage. We also 
see, On Occasion -- most notably on taxes in 1958 -- an agreement not to disagree on an important 
issue. And, as noted above, much of the debate that does go on within Congress revolves around 
triggers and targets rather than opposing policy prescriptions. This latter point is less true in 
1980, where congressional Democrats tried at points to revive Keynesian-style policy 
prescriptions (usually with the tacit though unenthusiastic acceptance of the Carter 
Administration); Republicans generally did not join in this effort, largely because they found it 
untenable to view 1980 as a classic recession amenable to Keynesian methods. So it is possible 
that the public may perceive more of a debate than the overall roll calls would indicate because of 
the salience of the president’s opinion on these key issues. But even this statement presumes that 
the public is attentive to differences of policy detail. In any case, this perception on the part of 
the public mostly reinforces the image of the president as centrally responsible for economic 


policy. Voters hold the president accountable whether he has a majority following in the 
Congress or not. 

Second, the case studies indicate the importance of House-Senate differences in policy 
solutions. We need to think of both bodies when we talk of “the party." During the 1980 
recession, the Democratic attempt to inject some Keynesian anti-recession thinking into the policy 
mix foundered frequently because of House-Senate differences. This tendency makes it that 
much more difficult for voters to discern contrasting congressional party positions. 


Case Studies and the Fiscal State 

What do these cases tell us about the components of the fiscal state? I take each 
component in turn. 

Location of Fiscal Policy in the Executive Branch. 1 noted above that the out-party leads 
in efforts to combat the recession. After this initial period, the president and his party become 
more active in defining the agenda, though they do not exclusively control that agenda. What is 
remarkable in all three of these cases, however, is the extent to which the subsequent policy 
outcomes are bounded by the views of the president. Presidents may complain about bills at the 
margins, but it is rare (at least in these three cases) for a policy to succeed that has strong 
presidential opposition. It remains the president, then, who will largely determine the nature, 
pace, and scope of policy response to the recession. Even Jimmy Carter, perceived by both 
scholars and the public alike as one of the most besieged and unsuccessful presidents in recent 
memory, controlled the response to the recession of 1980. Particularly after his first budget 
came to be viewed as insignificant in defusing inflation, Carter led an extraordinary effort to push 
through a balanced (or surplus, with the oil import fee) budget. Later, Carter would argue that 
the conference report on the budget resolution should be defeated because its defense funding was 
too generous. After the defeat a new compromise was not significantly less accommodating to 
defense spending, but the Carter balanced-budget focus remained. Most significantly, Carter 
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was, like Eisenhower, successful in his effort to avert a tax cut -- despite widespread views that 
such a cut was inevitable. Even if his view was not popular, Carter’s unyielding posture on the 
tax cut issue convinced Congress to avoid bringing the issue to a vote. Many of the initiatives to 
deal with the recession, such as countercyclical aid, unemployment compensation, and youth 
employment were Administration products. While the Administration did not get what it wanted 
in these areas, in other areas it did not have to accept programs it opposed. That is, an 
Administration might not get everything it wants, but it generally can live with that which is 
done. 

The Ford Administration provides another example. Sundquist (1981: 218-222) argues 
that the Democrats in Congress, through the use of new budget procedures, controlled and 
defined the response to the recession. But this view results from too close a focus on the politics 
of the (then new) budget resolution process. It is undoubtedly true that the Democratic Congress 
approved a series of measures that provided more stimulus for the economy than Ford would 
have preferred. But Ford was equally able, through liaison and through use of the veto, to 
prevent policies that he deeply opposed and to refine those that he could accept. And it is worth 
remembering the conditions under which Ford was operating: the Democrats, with an 
overwhelming margin in the Congress; an unelected president who was unpopular for his 
pardoning of Richard Nixon; the most severe downturn since the Great Depression; the aftermath 
of one of the major scandals in U.S. history. The real surprise is how little the congressional 
Democrats controlled politics in 1975. 

What these cases show is that presidential beliefs and ideas matter. Clearly, the cases 
show that Congress does play a role in economic policy -- I am not arguing that the president has 
absolute control over policy initiation and development (Peterson 1990; Bond and Fleisher 1990). 
Rather, the point is that each of these three presidents had a fairly strong sense of what they 
wanted to focus on in economic policy and, during the recessions, they were able to maintain that 
focus and have it create the outer boundaries on acceptable solutions to the economic problems at 
hand. This argument again may seem most surprising for Carter, who has been widely (and 
justifiably) criticized for his policy lurches from stimulus to restraint and back again. But while 
the charge holds well for his term, during the recession of 1980 Carter’s economic policy was 
consistently focused on restraint, and he defied both his advisers and Congress to pursue that 
course. 

Automatic Stabilizers Take Away Potential Party Issues. As | indicated above, automatic 
stabilizers, especially in the form of transfer payments, were not a major part of the policy 
discussion in any of these three recessions. Two automatic stabilizers were discussed frequently. 
Deliberations over unemployment compensation focused on extending the length of the benefits. 
While there were debates about the specifics of targeting, triggering, and so on, these were 
essentially bipartisan policy changes. There is no evidence that either party tried to appropriate 
this issue as its own during subsequent election campaigns. The other automatic stabilizer that 
received some discussion was of course tax cuts. In 1958 the parties agreed not to disagree. In 
1975 both parties agreed that tax action was in order, with the Democrats offering a larger cut 
that was somewhat more beneficial for the lower-income brackets than the Republican-initiated 
bill. In 1980, the parties had their most serious differences over tax policy. Overall, automatic 
stabilizers remain off the table for partisan advantage -- with the important exception of tax cuts. 
Even in this area, however, action is much less dramatic than political rhetoric might suggest, 
and most of the tax changes discussed are not intended to become permanent fixtures of 
automatic tax policy. 

Split Control Between Monetary and Fiscal Policy. The case studies do not dwell on 
monetary policy because most of what the parties are doing during these recessions does not 
dwell on monetary policy. In the 1958 and 1975 recessions, monetary policy was loosened in an 
attempt to spur recovery. In 1980 monetary policy remained tight to discourage inflation. 
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Although discussions between the president’s economic advisers and the Fed chairman were 
common, they did not involve specific bargaining or policy trade-offs (Hargrove and Morley, 
1984). None of the parties in these three recessions adopted any strong, consistent, public views 
on monetary policy that was a major part of their political arguments or that would be likely to 
resonate with the public. Complaints about the Fed were intermittent and scattershot. 

As for institutional change, with the exception of the Reuss bill in 1975 no serious 
structural changes of the Fed-Congress or Fed-President relationship were contemplated or 
initiated in these three periods. And the Reuss bill had minimal support, even among Democrats. 
Whether all this constitutes "fedbashing" or not -- i.e. keeping the Fed independent so that both 
Congress and the president can use it as a scapegoat -- is not material here. What is significant 
is that the parties’ control over monetary policy is comparatively less than that over fiscal policy, 
the public views things this way, and neither party has seriously tried to change this split. 

Macroeconomic Goals Encourage Plebiscitary Voting. Alli three of these recessions 
resulted in repudiation of the presidential party. In 1980 the repudiation was reflected in the 
defeat of Jimmy Carter who had won office complaining about the sluggish growth of the Ford 
era. Eisenhower’s vice-president, of course, lost the 1960 election. In Congress, the presidential 
party suffered losses of incumbent-seats and open-seats that were among the postwar highs in 
1958, 1974, and 1980. Most scholarly research shows that these losses were largely performance 
based and that macroeconomic conditions are a notable though not solitary contributor to the 
defeats. Members of Congress risk defeat if their president performs poorly. Voters will reach 
the president through Congress if necessary. Indeed, if voters were holding Congress 
accountable for economic conditions it is rather odd that in the 1957-58 and 1974-75 recessions 
they punished not the majority party but rather the party of the president. The large Republican 
losses in the first two recessions and the Democratic losses in the last send one message: do 
more. Given that both parties choose from the same portfolio of remedies with great regularity, 
the policy substance of this exhortation is not obvious. 

Keynesianism as a Constraint. Recessions could be good for parties. Parties could 
emphasize their differences with their rivals not only in rhetoric but in action. They could lay 
out distinctive visions of state-society relations and some vision of the "good society." In the 
fiscal state, however, recessions do not help parties. Not only do the structural components just 
discussed create problems, so does Keynesianism itself. If the economy is working well, 
economic issues fall from public attention. If the economy is working poorly, the parties find 
themselves rushing to proffer rather similar solutions to the problems. The solutions to recession 
were chosen from a consistent range of alternatives and all of these alternatives fit easily within a 
Keynesian understanding of economic problems. 

As Keynesianism moved from accepted doctrine (1958) to questioned doctrine (1975) to 
contested doctrine (1980) the debate between the parties on the major policies did appear to 
heighten. Stated more conservatively, we see a distinction between the experiences of 1958 and 
1975 on one hand and 1980 on the other. There is nothing surprising about the policies 
considered in 1958 or 1975. By 1980, politicians are having a difficult time describing the 
problem that faced them, let alone analyzing it and prescribing a cure. In 1980 most of the trusty 
standards of the past -- even unemployment insurance -- fail. While Republicans began rushing 
off to greet supply-side economics, pro-growth/anti-inflation/productivity-oriented tax cuts and 
the like, Democrats were uncomfortably still holding hands with Keynes. Though he had little to 
tell them about their current dilemma, without his grip they were not quite sure where to go. If 
Keynesian understandings become less tenable, or if Keynesian problems are no longer the most 
pressing problems, parties have an opportunity to overcome at least one of the constraints of the 
fiscal state. 
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CONCLUSION 


Party revival in the 1980s was partial because the changes in the fiscal state were partial. 
The tendency toward convergence in fiscal policy was partially reversed as the declining utility of 
Keynesianism fostered partisan cohesion and differentiation in Congress. Voters, however, are 
not yet sure that these ill-defined differences are relevant. The structural limits -- president 
versus Congress, monetary versus fiscal policy, automatic stabilizers and uncontrollable 
spending, and plebiscitary voting -- remain, as do the perceptions and behaviors these constraints 
encourage among voters. In the short-run voters dissatisfied with organizational performance 
face the choice of exit, voice, or loyalty (Hirschman, 1970). Many have chosen to exit from 
voting, from loyal partisanship, and from the belief that parties can matter. Party will be more 
salient to voters and nonvoters when they see the congressional parties controlling a policy area 
that is widely considered important and on which the parties differ. 

Paying close attention to the structure and policy of the state suggests the potentialities of 
party in a given place and time. There are no inexorable laws of party decline -- or party 
renewal. The parties’ position is changeable: no inherent logic of history, the welfare state, 
postindustrialism, bureaucracy, or institutions dooms American parties to oblivion or guarantees 
that they will “adapt” to their predicament in a way that enhances democracy. Parties can be 
relevant. State structure and policy can smother or enhance the relevance, role, and reputation of 
political parties. 
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INITIATING CHANGE: DESIGNING POLICY FOR COMPLEX ENVIRONMENTS 
Louise K. Comfort 
University of Pittsburgh 


The Policy Problem: Initiating Change in Complex Environments 


Clarion calls for change sound in every electoral season, with 
fresh candidates offering renewed hope and detailed proposals for 
revitalizing worn or malfunctioning political, economic, and social 
systems. Yet, the difficulty of actually producing substantive 
change in public policies and practice stymies even the most astute 
and dedicated policy makers. Opponents cry "gridlock", and citizens 
ratchet their frustration with government's inability to change up 
another notch. The problem is not trivial, and it is not likely to 
yield to exhortation or simple formulae. 


The difficulty of introducing constructive change into public 
policies and programs appears to deepen as systems become larger 


and more complex. In recent years, we have witnessed political 
systems move from deeply entrenched order to near chaos, with 
neither state able to produce the desired change. From the 


collapse of communism in the former Soviet Union in 1989-1990 to 
the Los Angeles riots in April, 1992 to the war-torn states of 
Somalia and Bosnia in 1992-1993, troubled efforts to introduce 
change illustrate the tenacity of the problem. These cases also 
illustrate the limited capacity of either policy analysis or armed 
force to achieve the desired goals of contending parties in 
sustainable ways. 


Change in its simplest form means "an altered state." In 
literal terms, change is neutral. It implies an improved or 
worsened condition. In policy terms, "initiating change" refers to 
efforts to ameliorate or improve an unsatisfactory condition. It 
implies a conscious effort to design and implement a set of actions 
that will produce a beneficial result in terms of the public 
interest. For the purposes of this paper, we will use the term 
‘change' in the policy sense as an effort to improve existing 
public policies and practice. 


What factors inhibit change in complex environments? What 
conditions facilitate change and enable policymakers to redesign 
existing malfunctions in public programs to support improved 
performance? This paper examines the problem of initiating change 
in complex environments, seeking a clearer explication of the 
process through which substantive change does occur and a better 
understanding of the conditions that support or block that process. 


Significance of the Problem 


The problem of initiating change is significant for at least 
three reasons. First, as social systems become increasingly rigid 
and inefficient in their practices, they erode the resource bases 
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that have supported their development. Consequently, initiating 
constructive change is crucial to the healthy functioning of our 
political and economic systems. Second, as interactions with other 
individuals and organizations become more interdependent, our 
ability to act depends upon the healthy performance of neighboring 
actors. If their performance falters, ours will likely falter as 
well. Third, without the introduction of new energy, social 
systems tend toward disorder and dysfunction, losing their focus 
and coherence. For these reasons, managing change successfully 
is critical to the continuing performance of our constructed social 
environment. 


The Theoretical Context of Change as a Policy Process 


The problem of change is an interdisciplinary one. Change is 
observed and studied in every academic discipline, yet no single 
discipline has successfully solved this problem. [In the social 
sciences, theorists such as Thompson (1969), March (1988), Argyris 
and Schon, (1974, 1978), Argyris (1982, 1991), and Schon (1986) 
have contributed substantial insights to understanding the charac- 
teristics and limits of change, addressing it in the context of 
individual and organizational learning. Others, such as Holland 
(1975, 1991), Axelrod (1984), Haas (1991), Nelson and Winter (1982) 
have examined change as an evolutionary process in organizational 
interactions. Still others, including Perrow (1972, 1984), 
Shrivastava (1984), Goodman, Sproull, and Associates (1984), have 


examined change as a function of the shifting relationship between 
human systems, technology and the wider environment, which either 
supports or inhibits efforts to introduce change in social and 
technical systems. Dryzek (1986) has observed change as a 
coevolving process among many parts of a wider ecology, while 
Luhmann (1984) observes change as an integral part of interactive 
communication between human actors. 


Recent literature on the theory of complex systems offers 
fresh insight into the difficulty of initiating change, despite 
general public agreement that it is needed, as, for example, in the 
delivery of health care in the US. Prigogine and Stengers (1984) 
identified the "sensitive dependence upon initial conditions" in 
the varying performance of different systems or different compo- 
nents of the same system. Differences in initial conditions create 
variations in subsets of the system that perform at different 
rates. The cumulation of these differences then may shift the 
entire system into a transition phase or "chaos", as it seeks to 
develop a new systemic pattern of performance that would accommo- 
date the initial conditions entered into the system. Bak and Chen 
(1991) extended this concept of "chaos" by noting the capacity for 
‘self organization' even in inanimate systems. 


Stuart Kauffman, a biologist, (1993) addresses the problem of 
change directly by acknowledging the constraints that are placed 
upon possible alternatives for action in complex systems. Kauffman 
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notes the increase in reciprocal actions generated among components 
of a system as that system increases in size. He (1993:51) states: 


As systems of many parts increase both the number of those 
parts and the richness of interactions among the parts, it is 
typical that the number of conflicting design constraints 
among the parts increases rapidly. Those conflicting con- 
straints imply that optimization can attain only ever poorer 
compromises. 


Kauffman sees the states of order and chaos existing on opposite 
ends of a continuum of performance for living systems. In either 
state, entrenched order or rampant chaos, Kauffman (1993:233) 
observes that creative change is unlikely. However, he holds that 
each state separately moves toward the "edge of chaos," a narrow 
region in which there is sufficient order to hold and exchange 
information among the component parts of a system, but sufficient 
flexibility to allow different parts to adjust their performance 
independently to one another and to changing environmental 
conditions. This narrow region, the ‘edge of chaos', fosters the 
conditions most conducive to producing change. 


In important ways, Kauffman sees change as a product of 
information search and exchange among the component parts of a 
system. The exchange of information activates separate learning 
processes among the system's components, each generating differ- 
ent responses which, in turn, lead to different forms of adaptive 
behavior responding to the same set of events. With powerful in- 
sight, Kauffman (1993:234-235) recognizes that evolution is a pro- 
duct both of natural selection and self-organization. Individual 
responses or choices indeed play a critical role in defining 
alternatives for action. These responses, in turn, may cumulate in 
an orderly way to form substantively different interpretations of 
environmental conditions and result in substantially altered 
performance. 


Viewed in Kauffman's (1993:237) terms, social systems are 
"massively parallel-processing, nonlinear, dynamical systems" which 
crystallize new forms of order. That is, organisms coevolve with 
one another in a dynamic environment. As one organism responds to 
shifting conditions, it creates a different circumstance for those 
in close proximity, stimulating new responses in their interactions 
with one another and the environment. Kauffman suggests that 
increasing complexity in these systems can be tracked if we 
consider them as NK systems, where N = the number of components in 
a system and K = the number of interactions among the components. 
This is essentially the methodology of network analysis that offers 
a means of measuring the density and direction of evolving social 
patterns (Krackhardt, 1991). The process of coevolution depends on 
the number of interacting parts and the frequency and content of 
information exchange among them. Further, it recognizes the element 
of self-organization exercised by the respective components in 
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accepting or rejecting this information, and in adapting their 
behavior in reciprocal actions. Change requires both order and 
freedom, reflection and action. 


Maintaining the balance between order and freedom suggests a 
dynamic organizational structure, one which acknowledges a subset 
of "essential functions" that are kept intact for the safety of the 
system, while other functions may be relaxed or eliminated tempor- 
arily. The larger system can thus tolerate damage or fluctuations 
in performance in some of its units and still adapt to altered 
conditions successfully. Change represents a transition to a new 
order, and discovering the optimum form of that emerging order is 
an important function of the change process. This study proposes 
a sequential model of organizational learning and adaptation that 
leads to change in behavior. 


Methodology 


This study examines the process of change among local organ- 
izations in an actual set of conditions that can be described as 
operating close to the ‘edge of chaos.’ Using an exploratory case 
study method (Yin, 1984), I have studied the organizations engaged 
in disaster operations following the Whittier Narrows Earthquake of 
October 1, 1987, as a set of complex, interacting systems. Measur- 
ing 6.1 on the Richter Scale, the Whittier Narrows Earthquake ranks 
as a moderate seismic event. Local agencies conducted emergency 
operations to clear the debris, manage assistance to frightened 
families, and restore performance in communications and public 
utilities largely without outside help. The event certainly dis- 
turbed the normal 'order' of activities for these small communities 
in the San Gabriel Valley. However, the earthquake did not spin 
these communities into irredeemable chaos. Rather, it brought them 
to the "edge of chaos," just short of losing control, but with 
sufficient flexibility to invent new responses to an old threat of 
seismic risk. 


Three basic questions guide the study. They are: 


1. How do the content and exchange of information affect the 
decision-making capacity of public managers engaged in 
disaster operations? 


What kinds of information are required by public managers 
to coordinate actions of their respective organizations 
appropriately in a disaster environment? 


In what ways can information content and exchange be 
structured to maximize adaptive performance within and 
between organizations in a disaster environment? 
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The organization is the unit of analysis in this research, while 
the individual participant in disaster response operations is the 
unit of observation. 


Data Collection 


Data collection included two types of data for a set of 
city, county and state jurisdictions involved in response opera- 
tions to the Whittier Narrows Earthquake. For each jurisdiction, 
archival records were collected and a set of organizational surveys 
was conducted. Archival records included a documentary review of 
the jurisdiction's response to the earthquake, agency reports, 
transcripts of agency records, a transcript of hearings on the 
event conducted by the California Seismic Safety Commission, media 
accounts, and other written analyses of the event and community 
response to it. 


The organizational surveys included surveys of three types of 
organizational participants in disaster response operations follow- 
ing the Whittier Narrows Earthquake, October 1, 1987. The three 
surveys were designed to elicit the perspectives and experience of 
the following types of participants in the disaster response opera- 
tions: 


1. Public Managers, or those who had direct, legal responsi- 
bility for the protection of life and property in their 
respective communities. These respondents included the 
chiefs of the emergency service departments -- fire, 
police, public works, as well as city managers and managers 
of other city and county departments 


Private and Nonprofit Managers, or those who owned and/or 
operated businesses or community services and had direct 
responsibility for employees and/or clients, as well as the 
property associated with the business or service 


Field Operations Personnel, or those who were engaged in 
the actual field operations conducted to restore services 
and order in the community, e.g. the policemen, firemen, 
public works personnel who were engaged in the assessment 
of damage, clean-up of city streets, and restoration of 
basic public services. These personnel worked under the 
direction of the public service chiefs. 


Sample Design and Conduct of the Surveys. 


The sample was designed to select 300 respondents from three 
groups of organizational participants: public managers (50 
respondents), private and nonprofit managers (50 respondents) and 
field operations personnel (200 respondents) from the jurisdictions 
most severely affected by the earthquake (50 + 50 + 200 = 300 
respondents). The design sought to include a representative sample 
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of the three groups that were most actively engaged in disaster 
operations following the earthquake. This design assumed that these 
three groups would constitute the core of a community disaster 
response system. 


Nine jurisdictions were selected for inclusion in the study on 
the basis of severity of damage experienced from the earthquake or 
legal role in the interorganizational disaster management system. 
Since this research focuses on a community model of disaster 
management, municipalities received primary attention. The 
jurisdictions included in the study are: Alhambra, Los Angeles, 
Monterey Park, Rosemead, Pasadena, Santa Fe Springs, Whittier, Los 
Angeles County, and State of California. 


Within each selected jurisdiction, public organizations were 
selected that had designated responsibilities for disaster 
operations under the California Multihazard Plan. Within each 
public organization, respondents were selected who had primary 
responsibility for carrying out the designated tasks. Consequent- 
ly, the set of respondents constituted a representative sample of 
public service chiefs who directed th disaster operations 
following the Whittier Narrows Earthquake. 


For the private and nonprofit managers, potential respondents 
were identified through a review of documentary materials and media 
reports, noting their involvement in disaster operations. From 
this initial identification, respondents were selected by jurisdic- 


tion and type of agency to achieve a representative sample of 
private and nonprofit managers who were actively involved in 
disaster operations or affected by the disaster. 


Respondents for the field operations personnel survey were 
selected from the seven municipal jurisdictions and Los Angeles 
County Departments that mobilized emergency response operations. 
Within each jurisdiction or municipality, respondents were selected 
by agency and by position within agency to produce a representative 
sample of field operations personnel who participated directly in 
disaster response operations. 


The total sample includes 297 respondents in the following 
categories: 


Public Managers: 
Private/Nonprofit Managers: 
Field Operations Personnel: 


Total Sample: 
Please see Appendix for the frequency distributions of respondents 


by type of organizational participation, jurisdiction, municipali- 
ty, and agency. 


66 
47 
184 
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Survey instruments were developed in accordance with the model 
of interorganizational learning and action laid out in the research 
design. Questions were included on three phases of information 
search and processing, information exchange, and organizational 
learning, as well as the dependent variables of adaptive perfor- 
Mance, or actions taken. Survey instruments also included 
questions on basic characteristics of organizational preparedness 
for disaster response. 


Essentially the same set of questions was asked in all three 
surveys, in order to obtain a dataset that could be compared across 
the three types of organizational participants. The difference in 
the size of the sub-samples necessitated different data collection 
methods between the two sets of managers and the set of field 
operations personnel. Open-ended interviews were conducted with 
both sets of managers -- public and private/ nonprofit. Responses 
to these interviews were transcribed and coded, using the same 
coding categories for public and private/ nonprofit managers to 
enable comparison between the two sets. Forced-choice question- 
naires were administered to the field operations personnel, given 
the larger number of respondents and the need to coordinate the 
administration of the questionnaire with agency guidelines and time 
schedules. Data from the forced choice questions from field 
operations personnel were, therefore, coded differently, while a 
subset of open-ended questions were coded using the same response 
categories as the managers' set. This enabled me to use the full 
sample on certain key questions, such as the dependent variables of 


change in performance and recommendations for change. 


Data collection was done in May-June, 1988 in 9 jurisdictions, 
including the cities of Alhambra, Los Angeles, Monterey Park, 
Rosemead, Pasadena, Santa Fe Springs, Whittier; the County of Los 
Angeles; and the State of California. Since the State of Califor- 
nia had few personnel directly involved in disaster operations, 
only four administrators directly involved in emergency management 
were interviewed. Two of these interviews were done in September, 
1988. Because of the difference in time from the other interviews, 
they were excluded from the quantitative analysis, but included in 
the qualitative analysis and interpretation of the findings. 


Data Analysis 


Although the data for this research was collected in May-June, 
1988 and the preliminary coding of the quantitative survey was done 
during the summer of 1988, an unusual set of circumstances resulted 
in the full analysis of the data from this study being done largely 
in the 1992-1993 academic year. In the interim, I was engaged in 
the conduct of four other studies of information processes in 
disaster operations following major earthquakes in Armenia, 
December 8, 1988; Loma Prieta, California, October 17, 1989; Costa 
Rica, April 22, 1991; and Erzincan, Turkey, March 13, 1992. 
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While these experiences did not affect the data collection for 
the Whittier Narrows Earthquake, which was already completed, they 
did cause me to think through more carefully the analytical model 
that I had planned to use with the Whittier data. In each 
subsequent set of disaster operations, I found evidence of organi- 
zational learning and action supported through information 
processes and gaps in organizational learning and action corre- 
sponding to gaps in information processes. More interesting, 
however, was the differential rate of organizational learning and 
action that appeared related to the initial conditions of training, 
education, years of service and primary responsibilities of the 
organizational participants. These observations were consistent 
with characteristics identified for complex, dynamic systems. 


The literature on complex systems, supported by professional 
observations in four additional earthquake disaster response 
Operations, suggests that an important feature of a community's 
response to a disaster event lies in its "sensitive dependence upon 
initial conditions" (Prigogine and Stengers, 1984). The observa- 
tions from the four subsequent disasters corroborated my initial 
assessment from the review of documentary records of the cities, 
county, and State of California regarding organizational perfor- 
mance in the Whittier Narrows Earthquake. 


Consequently, these findings suggest a revised and more 
explicit model.of community disaster management as a complex, 


dynamic system. In a revised model, the community response system 
generated by a disaster event demonstrates a sensitive dependence 
upon the initial conditions of organizational preparedness crucial 
to performance in disaster response. These initial conditions 
affect the organization's subsequent performance through the 
sequential steps of organizational learning and action in response 
to disaster and appear to explain divergent patterns of response. 


A revised model of interorganizational learning and action, 
therefore, includes analysis of the set of initial conditions that 
affect an organization's trajectory through the three phases of 
organizational learning leading to adaptive performance following 
disaster. Data analysis was done in terms of this model that 
acknowledges more directly the concept of complex, dynamic systems. 
The findings from this analysis will be presented in terms of this 
model, which includes five phases instead of four. It adds the set 
of Initial Conditions as the first phase that influences the 
organization's subsequent passage through the sequential stages of 
Information Search, Information Exchange, and Organizational 
Learning to reach the outcome phase of Adaptive Performance. 
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Initial Conditions are defined as the organizational condi- 
tions existing prior to engagement in disaster response operations. 
For the Whittier Narrows study, measures of these conditions, 
already included in the surveys, are: education, specialized 
training in disaster management, years of service, and primary 
responsibilities in disaster response. 


The concept of complex, dynamic systems is important to the 
reasoning presented in this analysis, because it offers an alterna- 
tive perspective to the traditional design of command and control 
systems, which falters repeatedly in the areas of communication, 
coordination, and control in emergency management. Further, it 
lends theoretical support to the concept of community emergency 
IManagement. The findings from this analysis will be presented in 
terms of a revised model that includes the dynamic role of initial 
conditions in influencing subsequent organizational learning and 
action. 


V. Presentation of Findings 


The documentary review of agency records, after-action 
reports, media reports, hearings conducted by the Seismic Safety 
Commission, and other analyses provided a vivid profile of the 
events, problems, achievements, and communication patterns, both 
within and between jurisdictions, that characterized the interorga- 
nizational response to the Whittier Narrows Earthquake. This 
profile will not be presented in this report, as descriptive 
accounts are available from each city and an extensive, detailed 
account of the events is provided by the transcript of the Seismic 
Safety Commission Hearings. For the purposes of this study, the 
descriptive accounts were used to identify the ranges of problems 
that occurred and the types of organizational and interorganiza- 
tional strategies devised to cope with them., These records also 
document recurring problems of communication, coordination, and 
control in the Whittier Narrows earthquake response operations. 


This report presents summary findings from the three sets of 
Surveys. This analysis explores the extent to which organizational 
information processes depend upon the initial conditions of 
training, education, years of service and primary responsibilities 
in an evolving process of learning and action in the complex 
emergency response system. It also explores the possibility of 
reconciling the recurring problems of communication, coordination 
and control in community disaster management through a better 
understanding of the dynamics of complex systems. 


Given the differences in the datasets between the managers and 
the field operations personnel, I developed two preliminary models 
of interorganizational learning and action in disaster environ- 
ments. Figure 1 presents a preliminary model of interorganization- 
al learning and action for the combined set of public and private/ 
nonprofit managers. This complex model shows five phases in a 
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sequential process of organizational learning and action: Initial 
Conditions, Information Search and Processing, Information 
Exchange, Organizational Learning, and Adaptive Behavior. 


The primary assumption of this model is that the initial 
conditions of education, training, years of service, and primary 
responsibilities influence the development of information processes 
that are used by organizations as they make their first assessment 
of the situation and its requirements for action. These informa- 
tion processes include what types of information are sought, how 
information is organized, integrated with existing information, 
synthesized with incoming information and formulated into alterna- 
tives for action. These information processes, in turn, shape the 
content, frequency, and form of information exchange, including the 
information transmission, interaction with other organizations, and 
the means of transmitting information. In sequence, the functions 
of information exchange activate organizational learning, which is 
measured by the types of information retained, identification of 
error, review and feedback processes, perceived vulnerabilities in 
the community information system, and the use of computers. 
Organizational learning, finally, leads to adaptive performance, 
measured by actual changes in performance and recommendations for 
change. 


Figure 2 presents a simplified version of this same model for 
the field operations personnel. Not so complex, this model 


recognizes the greater role of training and years of service for 
field personnel in contributing to adaptive performance. While it 
shows the first three phases of the organizational learning and 
action phases, it acknowledges the substantial influence of the 
command structure through training and years of service on 
organizational learning and, in turn, the importance of review and 
feedback processes to actual changes in performance. 


The next section will present the findings from the analyses 
of the two datasets by the five phases of the model. 


Initial Conditions 


The conditions characterizing organizational preparedness for 
disaster operations prior to the earthquake are important factors 
in determining how the organization responds to an actual earth- 
quake event and how it proceeds through the sequence of phases 
involved in organizational learning and action in disaster opera- 
tions. Further, these initial conditions determine the degree of 
commonality among the participating organizational groups -- public 
Managers, private and nonprofit managers, and field operations 
personnel -- which, in turn, influences the ease and extent to 
which these three groups are able to constitute a well-coordinated 
community response system. Since these initial conditions are the 
basis from which all other organizational action develops, the 
differences and similarities are presented here in detail. 
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Treating the set of organizations as a whole, that is, as a 
community response system, we find significant differences between 
the three groups -- public managers, private and nonprofit 
managers, and field operations personnel -- on all four measures of 
education, training, years of service, and primary responsibilities 
in disaster operations. Tables 1 - 4 report these findings of 
differences between the groups, citing the Chi Square values and 
levels of significance, for the total sample of 297 respondents. 
[All tables are presented in the Appendix, for reference.] 
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Examining the distributions on initial conditions within each 
group by municipality and agency, we find significant differences 
on some conditions and not others. For the public managers, a 
substantial degree of commonality exists both across municipalities 
and across agencies. Significant differences are reported in 
training by municipality, but not in education, years of service, 
or primary responsibilities in disaster management. Table 5 cites 
significant differences among the municipalities on specialized 
training for disaster management, with the Cities of Alhambra, Los 
Angeles, and Santa Fe Springs reporting the highest proportion of 
staff who had engaged in training activities. 


Significant differences are also reported within the public 
Managers group by agency in education and primary responsibilities 
for disaster management, but not in years of service or training. 
Table 6 presents the cross-tabulation results of education by 
agency, and Table 7 presents the cross-tabulation results of 
primary responsibilities in disaster management by agency for the 
public managers. Significant differences in primary responsibili- 
ties by agency are expected, with fire, police, and emergency 
Management carrying the primary responsibilities for disaster 
response, as defined in the California Multihazard Emergency Plan. 


Within the group of private and nonprofit managers, no 
Significant differences were found by municipality. Significant 
differences were found, however, by agency. Table 8 presents the 


cross-tabulation results of education by agency, and Table 9 
reports the cross-tabulation results of training by agency. 
Interestingly, business reports the highest number of persons with 
specialized training in disaster management, and the highest 
frequency is training offered by the company or organization. This 
finding indicates the substantial commitment that businesses in 
this region are making to emergency preparedness. To the extent 
that business managers increase their training in disaster 
preparedness, they also increase their commonality with public 
Managers and their capacity to participate effectively in a 
community response system. 


The greatest differences are found within the group of field 
operations personnel respondents. Significant differences were 
reported on both training and years of service by municipality, 
and on all four measures of education, training, years of service, 
and primary responsibilities by agency. Table 10 presents the 
cross-tabulation results for training by municipality, with Los 
Angeles reporting the highest proportion of field operations 
personnel who have had specialized training for disaster opera- 
tions. Table 11 reports the cross-tabulation results for years of 
service by municipality, indicating that Alhambra, Monterey Park, 
and Whittier have substantially younger personnel employed in their 
agencies. Since there was no significant difference in education 
by municipality, this finding indicates that younger personnel may 
bring more professional education to their agencies. 


iS 
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Tables 12 - 15 present the cross-tabulation results for 
education, training, years of service, and primary responsibilities 
by agency. Table 12 shows that the social service agencies report 
the highest number of advanced degrees. Table 13 indicates that 
Fire reports the highest number of personnel with specialized 
training in disaster management, followed closely by Police. Table 
14 shows that Engineering reports the highest number of senior 
personnel working in field operations, and Table 15 cites Fire and 
Police as carrying the primary responsibilities for disaster 
response, as expected under the California Multihazard Plan. 


In summary, the initial conditions reported for the three 
groups of organizational participants indicate substantial 
commonality between the public managers and the private/nonprofit 
managers, with greater differences between the combined managerial 
group and the field operations personnel. This is not unexpected, 
given different responsibilities in disaster operations, but it 
does indicate possible gaps in the design of a community response 
system. It also indicates that a different pattern of organiza- 
tional learning and action may result from participation in an 
actual set of emergency operations. 


Four Subsequent Phases: Information Search and Processing, 


Information Exchange, Organizational Learning, Adaptive 
Performance 


Once the differences and similarities had been identified 
among the three organizational groups in the first phase of the 
model, Initial Conditions, I calculated coefficients of correlation 
for the full set of variables included in each preliminary model, 
Figure 1 and Figure 2. Table 16 presents the coefficients of 
correlation with levels of significance for the group of public and 
private/nonprofit managers. These data are ordered by the five 
phases of the model, and only those variables with significant 
correlations are reported. For the managerial group, the number of 
variables with signicant correlation coefficients dropped from 22 
to 19. Table 17 presents comparable data for the field operations 
personnel. The data are again ordered by the five phases of the 
model, and only variables with significant correlations are 
reported. All twenty-two variables entered into the correlation 
analysis correlated significantly with other variables in the 
dataset. Both datasets had a substantial number of missing cases, 
randomly distributed. Consequently, I calculated the correlation 
coefficients, using the pairwise deletion of missing values, in 
order to observe how missing values were distributed throughout the 
data. The coefficients of correlation are not high for either the 
Managerial group or the field operations personnel, indicating the 
differences within the groups reported under Initial Conditions. 


Next, I calculated a confirmatory factor analysis’ on the 
eight variables included under Phase Two, Information Search and 
Processing. Table 18 presents the factor loadings for this analy- 
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es between and within the three groups of organizational partici- 
pants on Initial Conditions, as measured by education, training, 
years of service, and primary responsibilities in disaster 
operations (Tables 1-15). Second, I entered all variables into two 
correlational analyses, conducted separately for the managerial 
group and the field operations personnel. I reported the coeffi- 
cients of correlation by the five phases of the model, noting the 
level of significance and the number of cases involved in each pair 
(Tables 16-17). Third, I conducted a_ series of factor analyses 
and path analyses, including a confirmatory factor analysis to 
identify two latent factors in Phase Two (Table 18) and two path 
analyses to identify the relationships between variables in Phases 
One and Two (Table 19), and Phases One to Three (Table 20). 
Finally, I identified two models of organizational learning and 
action in disaster operations, one for the managerial group (Figure 
3) and one for field operations personnel, (Figure 4). Although 
considerably simplified from the preliminary models for each group 
(Figures 1 and 2), the two models offer substantial support for a 
theory of organizational learning and action in disaster manage- 
ment. 


Seeking to extend the model to the third phase, I sought to 
add the variables from Phase III, Information Exchange, to the 
factor analysis. However, the number of cases again dropped 
seriously due to random missing values. Deciding on a simpler 
analysis, I combined the variables from the first three phases into 


a Single path analysis that showed relationships between Phases One 
and Two carrying into Phase Three, Information Exchange. Table 20 
reports the findings of this path analysis. 


The final stages of analysis proved more difficult because of 
the problem of a relatively small number of valid cases with values 
on all variables entered into the analysis. With seventeen 
variables entered into the analysis, the number of valid cases with 
values on all variables dropped to 58 for the managerial group. 
Nonetheless, Figure 3 presents the model estimated for the 
Managerial group, showing relationships between variables in the 
five successive phases of the model of organizational learning and 
action in disaster management. 


Figure 4 shows a much simpler model identified for the field 
operations personnel. This model acknowledges the proportionally 
stronger role played by training and education in producing 
adaptive behavior, or actual changes in performance. It does, 
however, show the relationship between training and means used to 
communication information, and also the significant relationship 
between means used to communicate information and how information 
was organized, which continues in its trajectory to influence 
review and feedback processes. The beginning phases of organiza- 
tional learning are present, but the link between review and 
feedback processes and actual change in performance or recommenda- 
tions for change is not significant for field operations personnel. 
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VI. Interpretation of Findings 


Based on this set of findings, I offer the following interpre- 
tations: 


1. The findings present clear evidence that individuals are 
capable of increased adaptive performance in an environment 
of substantial complexity when acting within organizations 
appropriately structured for information exchange 


The findings also indicate that organizations are capable 
of increased adaptive performance in an environment of 

substantial complexity. A problem appears in determining 
the adequacy of information exchange, and the limitations 
may be both organizational and technological. 


The findings show a distinct difference in the sources of 
adaptive performance for managerial personnel and field 
operations personnel. For managerial personnel, organiza- 
tional learning clearly does occur, and contributes to 
adaptive performance. Although a link between review and 
feedback processes and change in performance does exist, it 
is not significant for this sample. The primary source of 
change in performance is the perceived vulnerability of the 
communications process within the community. For field 
operations personnel, change in performance comes primarily 
through education. For both groups, organizational 
learning through disaster operations does occur, but it 
translates modestly into adaptive performance for managers, 
and not at all for field personnel. The obstacles may be 
both organizational and technological, and these obstacles 
need to be identified and addressed. 


4. The findings show that inadequate information flow affects 
adversely organizational performance in actual disaster 
environments. These findings confirm long-held observations 
of disaster operations and underscore the importance of 
information processes for effective disaster management. 
Both managerial and field operations personnel mentioned 

communications as the most vulnerable element in the 

community's response system. 


In summary, the findings indicate that a significant framework 
for a community response system exists among the municipalities and 
County departments that participated in disaster response opera- 
tions following the Whittier Narrows Earthquake. The steps taken by 
the private and nonprofit managers to increase their capacity for 
performance in disaster operations are vital to this framework, and 
need to be continued and increased for full realization of a 
community response system. The identified framework depends signi- 
ficantly upon specialized training in disaster management for both 
Managerial groups and education for field operations personnel. 
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While it was not fully developed at the time of the earthquake, a 
model of organizational learning and action is identified for the 
seven municipalities and the Los Angeles County departments that 
participated in the Whittier Narrows Earthquake response opera- 
tions. It would be very interesting to determine whether, five 
years after the event, this response capacity has strengthened or 
weakened in these same cities and County departments. 


These findings also indicate a possible resolution to the 
continuing problems of communication, coordination, and control in 
disaster management. If communication and information processes 
are strong, both organizationally and technologically, they support 
coordination at the interjurisdictional level, and within jurisdic- 
tions, at the interorganizational level. Strong coordination at 
the interjurisdictional and interorganizational level depends upon 
clear identification of command at the operations level, which is 
dependent upon detailed knowledge of specialized and often unique 
conditions of a given municipality or agency. Such an approach is 
offered by integrating the requirements of disaster response with 
the theory of complex systems, which acknowledges the sensitive 
dependence of operating systems upon local conditions. 


Importantly, these findings illustrate Kauffman's concept of 
creativity at the 'edge of chaos.' Most local organizations were 
operating under emergency schedules with resources and personnel 
extended to their near limits. Yet, no municipality was completely 
overwhelmed by the set of events. In conducting emergency 
operations, many creative actions were taken for the benefit of the 
respective communities, such as the "Hot Line" set up in City Hall 
for the citizens of Whittier and the interagency teams formed by 
Los Angeles County to assist Hispanic families too frightened of 
aftershocks to stay in their homes. The sense of urgency imposed 
by the disaster prompted individuals and organizations to search 
for alternative means to address these problems, and sufficient 
organizational structure was operational to support the creative 
invention of new solutions. 


While it is beyond the scope of this report, these findings 
suggest rethinking the communications, coordination and control 
functions of disaster management in terms of the concept of 
complex, dynamic systems. 


VII. Conclusions and Recommendations for Improving Interorganiza- 
tional Coordination in Disaster Management 


Three general conclusions may be drawn from this research. 
They are: 


1. The estimated models of organizational learning and action 
presented in Figures 3 and 4 have identified information 
processes essential to public managers in coordinating 
operations of their respective organizations effectively 
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with other organizations in the disaster environment. 
Equally important, these same information processes are 
identified as essential for private and nonprofit managers 
to play a reciprocal role in a community disaster response 
system. 


There was little use of a computerized information system 
for decision support by public or private organizations 
during the Whittier Narrows disaster reponse organizations. 
Both public and private organizations did use computers 
after the event to record information, to organize and 
store data for easy retrieval, and to simplify their 
record-keeping processes. In these instances, the use of 
computers contributed to the review and feedback processes 
carried out by the respective organizations. The identified 
models of organizational learning and action may readily be 
facilitated by a well-designed, computerized interactive 
information system for community response. 


Retention of information, identification of error, and 
review and feedback processes are important types of 
organizational learning that occur within and between 
organizations participating in disaster response opera- 
tions. They are facilitated by the use of computers anda 
perceived vulnerability in the community's information 
system. 


Based on these conclusions, I offer the following recommen- 
dations for future study and action to improve interorganizational 
coordination in community disaster response. 


1. Investment in information technology and training for its 
professional organizational use in disaster management is 
an important means of improving coordination at all levels 
of organizational performance. It offers the valuable 
advantage of organizing, integrating, and synthesizing 
information for ready comprehension by human decision 
makers operating in the complex environments of disaster. 


2. Private/nonprofit managers represent an important resource 
in community capacity for response. They are already 
increasing their capacity for informed action in disaster 
operations, but the coordination with public organizations 
can be strengthened significantly through improved 
communications processes. 


3. A community information system designed for "dual use" 
at both agency level and, in event of disaster, community- 
wide level, represents an efficient and economical means of 
increasing capacity for interorganizational coordination. 
This concept relies upon a distributed system of informa 
tion technology that allows agencies to use their systems 
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for daily functions, but is capable of linking these 
systems for community-wide decision support in event of 
disaster. 


. Disaster management is a continual process of organization- 
al learning, action, and redesign. A powerful means of im- 
improving response during disaster operations is to streng- 
then the initial conditions of training, education and 
awareness of primary responsibilities in disaster response 
at the community level prior to an event. Such efforts 
represent a "dual use" investment in a community's capacity 
for response, for they contribute equally to improve daily 
performance on related issues of community-wide importance, 
such as transportation design or land-use planning. 
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NOTES 


1. This argument represents a social science interpretation of the 
"second law of thermodynamics," as explained by Ilya Prigogine in 
his book with Isabel Stengers, Order Out of Chaos. New York: Bantam 
Press, 1984. 


2. For reasons of professional confidentiality, the respondents are 
not identified in this study. I am grateful for their courtesy, 
time, and the thoughtful observations they have contributed to this 
study. 


3. While a model of a dynamic community response system is not yet 
fully developed, six assertions, drawn from direct observation of 
disaster operations and literature on complex systems and neural 
networks, suggest an alternative conception of disaster operations 
as a complex, adaptive, nonlinear system. They are: 


1. Interactions between emergency response organizations 
and the disaster environment form a distinct system 
[Organization-Environment] that is nonlinear, complex, 
adaptive, and self-organizing 


An O-E system crosses organizational and jurisdictional 
boundaries and exhibits a "sensitive dependency to initial 
conditions" in performance 


Information processes that flow through decentralized, 
broad networks of self-organizing, informed O-E systems 
are capable of mobilizing action more efficiently and 
effectively in dynamic, interactive disaster conditions 
than centralized, hierarchical command structures 


Information for action is processed most easily through 
association and relational categories, and new information 
is accepted more readily from familiar sources at similar 
levels of responsibility and experience 


Emergency response operations, as self-organizing O-E 
systems, are governed by locally acting laws and rules 
(Mainzer, 1990:10). Order in the system arises out of the 
interaction between local entities, and therefore cannot be 
predicted from the observation of an isolated unit or 
imposed by external rules (Bak and Chen, 1991; Gleick, 
1987) 


Command structures that serve well-defined functions of 
technical assistance and logistical support increase 
efficiency in the performance of known emergency tasks 
and free energy within the system to be focused on solving 
problems of greater complexity, uncertainty, and ambiguity 
(Buchanan and Shortliffe, 1986 ?) 
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4. See, for example, the detailed and thorough "Whittier Narrows 
Earthquakes, October 1 and 4, 1987, After Action Report" prepared 
by the City of Los Angeles Emergency Operations Organization. Copy 
made available courtesy of Shirley Mattingly, Emergency Operations 
Bureau, City of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, CA. Similar reports and 
records were available for other cities, as all but Monterey Park 
held city-wide "after action critiques." 


5. These Hearings were conducted by the Seismic Safety Commission, 
Sacramento, CA in the Whittier City Council Chambers, 13230 East 
Penn Street, Whittier, CA, October 29, 1987. 


6. Seismic Safety Commission Hearings, Whittier, CA, October 29, 
1987: Bob Griego, Assistant City Manager, City of Whittier, pp. 31- 
32; Richard Andrews, Assistant Director, Office of Emergency 
Services, State of California, p. 304; James Bales, Chief of 
Police, City of Whittier, pp. 43-44,47. 


7. Seismic Safety Commission Hearings: Lt. Holbrooke, Los Angeles 
County Sheriff's Office, pp. 331-333; Chief Merrick, Los Angeles 


County Sheriff's Office, p. 319. 


8. Seismic Safety Commission Hearings, Whittier, CA, October 29, 


1987: Chief Englund, Los Angeles County Sheriff's Association, pp. 
330-331. 


9. This factor analysis and the subsequent factor analyses and path 
analyses were calculated using the statistical package, EQS, 
developed by Peter M. Bentler. EQS facilitates the calculation of 
structural equation analyses with less than normal distributions. 
The analyses presented in this report used a generalized least 
squares solution, which was appropriate for the representative 
samples that were drawn for the types of organizational partici- 


pants. See Peter M. Bentler. 1989. EQS: Structural Equation Program 
Manual. Los Angeles: BMDP Statistical Software, Inc. 
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APPENDIX 


Initial Conditions: Education by Type of Participation 
in Disaster Operations 


Initial Conditions: Training by Type of Participation in 
Disaster Operations 


Initial Conditions: Years of Service by Type of Partici- 
pation in Disaster Operations 


Initial Conditions: Primary Responsibilities by Type of 
Participation in Disaster Operations 


Initial Conditions, Public Managers: Training by 
Municipality 


Initial Conditions, Public Managers: Education by Agency 


Initial Conditions, Public Managers: Primary Responsi- 
bility by Agency 


Initial Conditions, Private and Non-Profit Managers: 
Education by Agency 


Initial Conditions, Private and Non-Profit Mangers: 
Training by Agency 


Initial Conditions, Field Operations Personnel: Training 
by Municipality 


Initial Conditions, Field Operations Personnel: Years of 
Service by Municipality 


Initial Conditions, Field Operations Personnel: Educa- 
tion by Agency 


Initial Conditions, Field Operations Personnel: Training 
by Agency 


Initial Conditions, Field Operations Personnel: Years of 
Service by Agency 


Initial Conditions, Field Operations Personnel: Primary 
Responsibility of Agency 


Correlations: Measures of Interorganizational Learning 
by Phase, Public and Private Managers 


Correlations: Measures of Interorganizational Learning 
by Phase, Field Operations Personnel 


Table 6 
— 


Factor Loadings: Confirmatory Factor Analysis, Informa- 
tion Search and Processing, Public and Private/Non- Profit 
Managers 


Factor Analysis, Step One, Initial Conditions to Informa- 
tion Search and Processing, Public and Private/Non- Profit 
Managers 


Path Analysis, Step One and Two: Initial Conditions to 
Information Search and Processing to Information Ex- 
change, Public and Private Non-Profit Managers 


Frequency Distribution of Sample Respondents by Type of 
Participation in Disaster Management 


Frequency Distribution of Sample Respondents by Agency 


Table 22 


Table 1 


Initial Conditions: Education by Type of 
Participation in Disaster Operations 


Private and Field Operations 
Education Public Managers Non-Profit Managers Personnel 
N % N % N % 


Juris Doctorate - 2.5 6 33 
Master’s Degree 40.0 20.0 12 7.0 
Bachelor’s Degree 36.0 45.0 66 38.6 
Associate’s Degree 22.0 5.0 60 3.1 
High School 2.0 27.5 27 15.8 


Total (column) 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Valid Cases = 261 
Missing Cases = 36 
Chi Square = 51.543 


Sig <.00000 
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Table 2 


Initial Conditions: Training by Type of 
Participation in Disaster Operations 


Field 
Private & Non- Operations 
Training Public Managers Profit Mgrs Personnel 
N % % N % 


Training in Military 0.6 
Classes by Federal Agencies - 15.1 9.3 5.0 
Courses by State Agencies 30.2 11.6 yf 
Courses by County Agencies 1.9 - ; 1.3 
Training by City Agencies aa 3.8 
Classes by Company/Private 

Organizations 15.1 
Classes by Red Cross, 

Salvation Army 


Classes from other Sources 15.1 
None 


Total (column) 


Valid cases = 255 
Missing cases = 42 
Chi Square = 75.654 
Sig <.0000 


fF 53 100.0 43 100.0 159 100.0 


Table 3 


Initial Conditions: Years of Service by Type of 
Participation in Disaster Operations 


Field 
Private & Non- Operations 
Years of Service Public Managers Profit Mgrs Personnel 
N % N % N % 


26 and more years 23 36.5 11.4 32 18.2 
21 to 25 years 10 15.9 18.2 20 11.4 
16 to 20 years 11 17.5 25.0 2 14.2 
11 to 15 years 8 12.7 13.6 29 16.5 
6 to 10 years 7 11.1 13.6 35 19.9 
Less than 5 years 4 6.3 18.2 35 19.9 


Total (column) 63 100.0 100.0 176 100.0 


Valid cases = 283 
Missing cases = 14 


Chi Square 
Sig. .015 


21.975 
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Table 4 


Initial Conditions: Primary Responsibilities by Type 
of Participation in Disaster Operations 


Field 
Private & Non- Operations 
Primary Responsiblities Public Managers Profit Mgrs Personnel 
N % % N % 


Safety of People 15.4 33.3 31 20.9 
Coordination of Response 35.4 17.8 20 13.5 
Communication of Information 10.8 17.8 6.1 
Gather, Analyze Information 15.4 6.7 10.8 
Organize Operations Support 12.3 - 6.8 
Conduct Operations Patrol - 23.6 
Transportation 4.6 1.4 
Damage Assessment an j 10.1 
Management of Resources - 2.7 
Coordination of Disaster-Relief ae 1.4 
Reconstruction/Recovery 1.4 
Resumption of Services . 
Respond to Citizens Requests 0.7 
Media Relations 0.7 


Total (column) 100.0 


Number of Valid Cases = 258 
Number of Missing Cases = 39 
Chi Square = 93.676 

Sig < .000 


> 


Training 


Training in Military 


Classes by Federal 
Agencies 


Courses by State 
Agencies 


Courses by County 
Agencies 


Training by City 
Agencies 


Classes by Company/ 
Private Organization 


Classes by Red Cross, 
Salvation Army 


Classes from Other 
Sources 


None 


Total (column) 


Number of valid cases 
Number of missing cases 


Table 5 
Initial Conditions, Public Managers 


Los 
Angeles 
N % 


Monterey 
Park 
N 


Alhambra 
N % 


Pasad 


% N 


100.0 8 100.0 1 


53 Chi Square = 67.407 
= 13 Sig <.042 


+ + = 
100.0 7 10 


le 5 
agers: Training by Municipality 


Santa Fe Other 
asadena Rosemead Springs Whittier Jurisdictions 
N % N % 


- -  - 28.6 
14.3 1 167 2 2836 1 143 
143 4 66 1 143 2 26 1 10.0 
100.0 6 100.0 7 100.0 7 100.0 10 100.0 


Building and 
Administration Safety 
N % 


Education 


Master’s Degree 

Bachelor's Degree 

Associate's Degree 

High School 

Total (column) 

Number of valid cases = 50 
Number of missing cases = 16 


Chi Square = 73.136 
Sig < .000 


T: 
Initial Conditions, Public 


Emergen 
Engineering Manage 
N % N 


4 


2 


2 


| 
| 
38.5 2 100.0 
- - 2 $0.0 | 
100.0 ie 100.0 4 100.0 8 10 


Table 6 
lic Managers, Education by Agency 


nergency Parks and 
gement Recreation 
% N % 
50.0 2 100.0 
25.0 


Social Urban 
Police Services Transportation Planning 
N % N $N % N % 
- - - 1 100.0 
45.4 - 1 50 
25.0 3 - - - - 1 50 
100.0 6 100.0 2 100.0 11 100.0 1 100.0 2 100.0 100.0 


Primary Building and 
Responsibilities Administration Safety 
N % 


Safety of people : 3 75.0 


Coordination of 
Response 


Communication of 
Information 


Gather, Analyze 
Information 


Organize Operations 
Support 


Transportation 
Damage Assessment 
Coordination of 

Disaster Relief 
Total (column) 14 
Number of valid cases = 65 
Number of mising cases = 1 


Chi Square = 125.853 
Sig < .000 


Initial Conditions, Public 


E 

Engineering 

N % 
- - - 3 
1 25.0 - 
100.0 4 100.0 5 100.0 12 


Table 7 
>ublic Managers: Primary Responsibility by Agency 


Emergency Parks and 
Management i Recreation 
N % N % 


Social Urban 
Police Services Transportation Planning 
N % N % N % N % : 
3 25.0 8 80.0 41.7 > - - 
2 16.7 1 8.3 1 $0.0 - 
2 16.7 - | - 1 50.0 a 100.0 
- - - - - - - 
- - - = - 1 100.0 - - 
12 100.0 10 100.0 3 100.0 12 100.0 1 100.0 2 100.0 2 100.0 


Initial Conditions, 


Medical Communi- 
Education cation Utilities 
N % N % 
Juris Doctorate 
Master's Degree 
Bachelor's Degree 
Associate's Degree 


High School. 


Total (column) 1 


Number of valid cases = 40 
Number of mising cases = 7 
Chi Square = 62.320 

Sig < .004 


- 2 40.0 1 33.3 
100.0 5 100.0 100.0 


Table 8 
ons, Private and Non-Profit Managers: Education by Agency 


Schools, Elected 
Libraries Universities Hospitals Representatives 
N % N % N % 


1 


% N % 
2 - - I 50.0 
5.7 1 2 = 100.0 1 $0.0 1 25.0 - - - - 
. 7 $3.8 - - 1 50.0 1 25.0 1 100.0 6 85.7 1 $0.0 
3.3 5 38.5 - 2 $50.0 - 1 14.3 - 
13 100.0 2 100.0 2 100.0 4 100.0 1 100.0 7 100.0 2 ~=100.0 


Building Transpor- Medical 
Training & Safety tation Communications 


N & N % N % 
Training in military 1 100 


Classes by federal 
agencies 


Courses by state 
agencies 


Training by city 
agencies 


Classes by companies/ 
private 
organizations 


Classes by Red Cross, 
Salvation Army 


None - 


Total (column) 1 100.0 


Number of valid cases = 43 
Number of missing cases = 4 
Chi Square = 100.974 

Sig < .001 


Initial Conditions, Private 


Utilities 


N 


N 
1 33.3 7 
8 100.0 5 100.0 3 100.0 13 


Table 9 
rivate and Non-Profit Managers: Training by Ageacy 


Schools, Voluntary Elected 
Business Libraries Unversities Hospitals Services Representatives 


N % N & N % N %& N N % 


1 7.7 1 33.3 125.0 - - 1 14.3 
5 385 2 666.7 2 33.3 1250 - - - - 
1 250 110.0 2 °&285 
7 53.8 1 33.3 1 33.3 1 14.3 2 100.0 
13 100.0 3 100.0 3 100.0 4100.0 1 10.0 7 100.0 


T 
Initial Conditions, Field Operation 


Training in military 


Classes by federal 
agencies 


Courses by state 
agencies 


Courses by county 
agencies 


Training by city 
Classes by companies/ 
private 


organizations 


Classes by Red Cross, 
Salvation Anny 


Classes from other 
sources 


None 

Total (column) 

Number of valid cases = 158 
Number of missing cases = 26 


Chi Square = 111.244 
Sig < .012 


Los Monterey 
Training Alhambra Angeles Park Pasadena Rosemead 
N % N % N % N % N & 
PY - - 5 20.8 3 15.8 . - 4 50.0 
7 23 ll 58.0 13 65.0 4 50.0 
¢ 24 100.0 19 ~=100.0 20 100.0 8 100.0 


Table 10 
rations Personnel: Training by Municipality 


Santa Fe Neighboring Neighboring Neighboring 
Springs iti Cities:East  Cities:North Cities:South 


N %& N % N 


mead Jurisdictions 
% N 
- 9.1 2 - - - e 

$50.0 3 16.5 - 6 43.0 2 14.3 
- t -SS 1 50.0 - - - 
2 18.2 $3 1 50.0 2 14.2 44 28.6 

50.0 5 45.4 10 56.0 - . 2 100.0 4 28.4 6 42.8 

00.0 11 100.0 18 100.0 2 100.0 2 100.0 14 100.0 14 100.0 


Tablo 
Initial Conditions, Field Operations Person 


Los Monterey 
Years of Service Alhambra = Angeles Park 


N &% N % 
26 and more years 4 13.8 6 
21 to 25 years 4 13.8 
16 to 20 years 
11 to 15 years 
6 to 10 years 6 
Less than 5 years 10 
Total (column) 29 100.0 
Number of valid cases = 175 
Number of missing observations = 9 


Chi Square = 88.433 
Sig < .001 


N % N % N % N 
4 19.0 1 1 
- 4 20.0 3 
1 4.8 6 30.0 
2 9.5 2 10.0 4 44.5 3 
4 19.0 3.15.0 y 
10 47.7 2 10.0 a. 


‘ablo 
Personnel: Years of Service by Municipality 


Santa Fe Neighboring Neighboring Neighboring Other 
Springs Whittier Cities:East  Cities:North Cities:South Jurisdictions 


N &%& N & N % N % N 
1 


% 

26.3 

3 21.5 - - - 1 7A 1 $.3 

3 215 - - - - - - 2 17.2 3 15.8 

4 28.6 8 36.4 1 50.0 - - 3 21.5 2 10.5 

2 14.2 6 27.3 35.8 26.3 

i fF. 1 . 45 1 50.0 1 100.0 2 14.2 3 15.8 
14 100.0 22 100.0 2 100.0 1 100.0 14 100.0 19 100.0 . 


Table 12 
Initial Conditions, Field Operations Personnel: Education by Agency 


Building 
Education & Safety Engineering Social Service 
N % N % 


Juris Doctorate 4.3 : : 8.0 


Master’s Degree 4.3 


Bachelor’s Degree 
Associate’s Degree 


High School 


Total (column) 


Number of valid cases = 171 
Number of missing values = 13 
Chi Square = 33.078 

Sig < .007 


728.0 
6 50.0 7 30.4 18 383 27 42.2 8 32.0 | 
3 25.0 6 26.2 21 44.7 25 391 #5 20.0 
a 2 16.7 8 34.8 5 106 9 140 3 12.0 
12 100.0 23 1000 471000 641000 25 100.0 


Table 13 
Initial Conditions, Field Operations Personnel: Training by Agency 


Building 
Training & Safety Engineering Social Service 
N % N N % 


Training in Military 8.3 


Classes by Federal 
Agencies 


Courses by State 
Agencies 


Courses by County 
Agencies 


Training by City 


Classes by Company/ 
Private Organization 


Classes by Red Cross, 
Salvation Army 


Classes from Other 
Sources 


None 


Total (column) 


Number of valid cases = 159 
Number of missing values = 25 
Chi Square = 52.909 

Sig < .011 


2 ws 59 232 ws 
: 1 5.3 32 1 4.2 
1 53 10 238 12 194 1 4.2 
| |’ Fe 8 42.1 11 26.2 39 63.0 13 54.2 
P| 12 100.0 19 100.0 42 100.0 62 100.0 24 100.0 


Table 14 
Initial Conditions, Field Operations Personnel: Years of Service by Agency 


Building 
Years of Service & Safety Engineering Social Service 
N % N % N % 


26 and more years 2 ; 10 41.8 ‘ : 4 14.8 


21 to 25 years 2 8.3 


16 to 20 years 5 
11 to 15 years 4 
6 to 10 years 


Less than 5 years 


Total (column) 12 


Number of valid cases = 176 
Number of missing values = 8 
Chi Square = 39.339 

Sig < .006 


7.4 
18.5 
| 14.8 
4 33.3 5 20.8 3 62 15 234 8 29.7 
«100.0 49: 100.0 100.027 100.0 


Table 15 
Initial Conditions, Field Operations Personnel: Primary Responsibility by Agency 


Building 
Primary Responsibilities & Safety Engineering Fire Police Social Service 
N % N % N &% N &%& N % 


Safety of people 17 41.5 23 
Coordination of response ; 7 ; 6 10.7 


Commmunication of 
information 


Gather, analyze 
information 


Organize operations 
Support 


Conduct operations 
patrol 


Transportation 
Damage assessment 
Management of resources 


Coordination of disaster 
relief 


Reconstruction/recovery 


Respond to citizens 
requests 


Media Relations 


Total (column) 


Number of valid cases = 148 
Number of missing cases = 36 
Chi Square = 131.106 

Sig < .000 


2 9.1 

27.3 

2 2 11.1 124 #7125 4 18.2 

7 63.6 2 11.1 x 

- 2 11.1 2 4.9 - - 

| 11 1000 18 1000 411000 561000 22 100.0 


Table 16 
Correlations’: Measures of Interorganizational Learning 
by Phase, Public and Private Managers 
I. INITIAL CONDITIONS 
Variable” with Paired Variable _N_ r 


EDUC REVFDBCK 3115 
RECOMMND .2239 


TRAINING with MNSUSD .2689 
HOWORGNZ 3450 
HOWINTGR .3150 
HOWSYNTH .3710 
REVFDBCK .2566 
VLNRBLCM .2481 


YOSERV with PRMRSPNS 107 .1981 
MEANSUSD 101 .2410 
HOWFORML 99 .2145 
MNSTRNSM 99 .2782 
RECOMMND 101 2241 


PRMRSPNS with HOWFORML _ 100 .2805 
CRTEFFCT 106 .2772 
INFOSRCH 106 .2262 
RECOMMND __ 103 .2767 


Il. INFORMATION SEARCH & PROCESSES 


MEANSUSD with HOWORGNZ 101 3011 
HOWSYNTH 100 .2285 
MNSTRNSM 99 .2123 
IDNTFYRR 79 .3949 
RECOMMND 98 .2296 


HOWORGNZ with HOWINTGR _ 104 .3314 
HOWSYNTH 97 .2107 
MNSTRNSM 99 .2183 
IDNTFYRR 79 


‘Pairwise deletion of missing values 


2 Legend follows list of variable acronyms 


<.01 
< .05 
<.01 
<.01 
<.01 | 
<.05 
<.05 
< .05 
< .05 
<.05 
<.01 
< .05 
<.01 
<.01 
< .05 
<.01 
<.01 
< .05 
<.05 
<.01 | 
< .05 
<.01 
< .05 | 
< .05 | 
<.01 
| 


REVFDBCK 
USDCMPTR 
RECOMMND 


HOWFITTD with MNSTRNSM 
IDNTFYRR 


HOWINTGR with HOWSYNTH 
MNSTRNSM 
INFORTND 
USDCMPTR 


HOWFORML_ with INFOTRNS 


INFORTND 


INFOSRCH with CRTEFFCT 


Ill. INFORMATION EXCHANGE 


INFOTRNS with INFORTND 102 
IDNTFYRR 78 
REVFDBCK 102 
INTERACT with MNSTRNSM _ 100 


IV. ORGANIZATIONAL LEARNING 


INFORTND with IDNTFYRR 78 
CHANGPER _ 104 


IDNTFYRR with USDCMPTR 73 


REVFDBCK with USDCMPTR 99 
CHANGPER 106 


USDCMPTR with RECOMMND 95 
VLNRBLCM with CHANGPER 98 
V. ADAPTIVE BEHAVIOR 
CHANGPER 


RECOMMND 


103 <.05 
95 .2088 <.05 
98 <.05 
+ 
16.2499 <.05 
103 <.01 
101.2951 <.01 
106 —«.2145 <.05 
98 <.05 
96 <.01 
99 <.05 
<.01 
3060 <.01 
3258 <.01 
1970 <.05 
-.2204 <.05 
1936 <.05 
<.05 
2535 <.01 
| 2708 <.01 
| 2155 <.05 
| 


LEGEND: 


EDUC = EDUCATION 


TRAINING= 


TRAINING 


YOSERV= YEARS OF SERVICE 


PRMRSPNS= 
MEANSUSD= 
HOWORGNZ= 
HOWFITTD= 
HOWINTGR= 
HOWFORML= 
INFOSRCH= 
INFOTRNS= 
INTERACT= 
INFORTND= 
IDNTFYRR= 
REVFDBCK= 
USDCMPTR= 


VLNRBLCM= 
CHANGPER= 
RECOMMND= 
HOWSYNTH= 
MNSTRNSM= 
CRTEFFCT= 


PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITIES 

MEANS USED TO COMMUNICATE INFORMATION 
HOW INFORMATION WAS ORGANIZED 

HOW INFORMATION WAS FITTED TO PROBLEMS 
HOW INFORMATION WAS INTEGRATED 

HOW ACTION ALTERNATIVES WERE FORMULATED 
INFORMATION SEARCH 

INFORMATION TRANSMISSION 
ORGANIZATIONAL INTERACTION 

INFORMATION RETAINED 

IDENTIFICATION OF ERROR 

REVIEW AND FEEDBACK 

USED COMPUTERS 


VULNERABILITIES IN COMMUNITY 
CHANGE IN PERFORMANCE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

HOW INFORMATION WAS SYNTHESIZED 
MEANS OF TRANSMISSION 

CRITERIA FOR EFFECTIVE PERFORMANCE 


Table 17 


Correlations’: Measures of Interorganizational Learning 
by Phase, Field Operations Personnel 


I. INITIAL CONDITIONS 


Variable? with Paired Variable 

EDUC REFEDPRC 
INTERACT 
CHANGPER 


TRAINING with CLARUND 
RVFDBCKF 
REFEDMNS 
REFEDPRC 
VLNRBLCF 
RECOMMND 
YOSERV 


A AANAAAA 


YOSERV with CLARUND 
INFSRCHF 
MNSTRNSF 
CRTFFCTF 
RVFDBCKF 
REFEDPRC 
HWFITTDF 
CHANGPER 


AAAAAANA 


PRMRSPNS with MNSUSDF 
MNSTRNSF 
MEANSCOM 
RAGENCY 


A NAA 


II. INFORMATION SEARCH & PROCESSES 


MNSUSDF with INFSRCHF 174 
TIMEREQD 169 
MNSTRNSF 152 
MEANSCOM 174 
REFEDMNS 172 
HWORGNZF 158 
RECOMMND 120 


ANANANAAA 


HWORGNZF with INFSRCHF 160 
RVFDBCKF 155 
REFEDMNS 160 
DIRINFLO 152 


A AAA 


1 Pairwise deletion of missing values 


2 Legend for variable names follows list of variable acronyms 


Sig. p 
155 <.05 
130 -.2938 <.01 
131 .1805 <.05 
155 . 2602 .05 
143 . 2428 .05 
156 .1584 .05 
143 .2535 .O1 
140 .1940 .05 
115 .2298 .05 
156 .2814 .05 
174 .1515 .05 
176 .1512 .05 
173 -.2318 .01 
167 -.1604 .05 
169 .1757 .05 
157 .2817 .01 
146 .1927 .05 
131 . 2043 .05 
139 .2298 .O1 
128 .3144 .01 
143 .05 
148 .2234 .01 
-.1553 .05 
.1618 .05 
.3657 .01 
.8418 .O1 
-.1558 .05 
| -.1896 .05 
-.2492 .O1 
.1783 .05 
.1652 .05 
.2156 .O1 
.1741 .05 
| 


HWFITTDF 


CLARUND 


ACCINFO 


TIMEINFO 


INFSRCHF 


CRTERIAF 


MEANSCOM 


with 


with 


with 


EXCHNGIN 
RECOMMND 


TIMEINFO 
DIRINFLO 


TIMEINFO 
EXCHNGIN 
RVFDBCKF 
JURSDCTN 


INFRTNDF 
DIRINFLO 
INFSRCHF 
INFOTRNS 


REFEDPRC 
VLNRBLCF 


RECOMMND 


III. INFORMATION EXCHANGE 


INFOTRNS 


INTERACT 


MNSTRNSF 


with 


with 


with 


TIMEREQD 
INFRTNDF 
INTERACT 


TIMEREQD 
CHANGPER 
EDUC 


MEANSCOM 
REFEDMNS 
REFEDPRC 
RECOMMND 
RAGENCY 


IV. ORGANIZATIONAL LEARNING 


INFRTNDF 


RVFDBCKF 


REFEDMNS 


REFEDPRC 


with 


with 


TIMEA 

REFEDMNS 
REFEDPRC 
CHANGPER 


REFEDPRC 
CHANGPER 


CHANGPER 


with 149 -.1671 <.05 
105 <.05 
with 161 <.01 
166 <.05 
with 152 5486 <.01 
155 -.1690 <.05 
150 <.01 
155 -1581 «<.08 
with 143 -.1839 <.05 
158 .1999 
162 <.08 
| 139 .2018 
161 
| 121 -.1875 
137 .1831 <.05 
120 <.01 
131 .1883 <. 08 
118 -.2023 <. as 
130 -.2938 <.05 
155 .2123 <.08 
156 -.1630 <.05 
156 -.1834 <.05 
111 -.1996 <.05 
157 .1886 <.05 
154 .2092 <.01 | 
| 172 .5916 <.01 | 
160 .7807 <.01 
131 .3507 <.01 
with 160 6874 <.01 
133 <.01 | 
with 124 .1853 <.01 


V. ADAPTIVE BEHAVIOR 


CHANGPER 
RECOMMND 
LEGEND : 


EDUC 
TRAINING 
YOSERV 
PRMRSPNS 
MNSUSDF 


HWORGANZF 


Personnel 
HWFITTDF 


CLARUND 
ACCINFO 
TIMEINFO 
INFSRCHF 


CRITERIAF 


MEANSCOM 
INFOTRNS 
INTERACT 
MNSTRNSF 


INFRTNDF 
RVFDBCKF 
REFEDMNS 
REFEDPRC 
CHANGPER 
RECOMMND 
VLNRBLCF 


TIMEREQD 
DIRINFLO 
EXCHNGIN 


TIMEA 


RAGENCY 


= Education 

= Training 

Years of Service 

Primary Responsibilities 

Means Used to Communicate Information, Field Operations 
Personnel 

How Information Was Organized, Field Operations 


How Information Was Fitted to Problems, Field 
Operations Personnel 

Clarity of Understanding 

Accuracy of Information from the Operations Center 
Timeliness of Information from the Operations Center 
Information Search, Field Operations Personnel 
Criteria for Effective Performance, Field Operations 
Personnel 

List of Means Used to Communicate Information 
Information Transmission 

Organizational Interaction 

Means of Transmission of Information, Field Operations 
Personnel 

Information Retained, Field Operations Personnel 
Review and Feedback, Field Operations Personnel 
Review and Feedback, Means 
Review and Feedback, Processes 
Change in Performance 
Recommendations for Change 
Vulnerabilities in Communication, 
Personnel 

Time Required for Initial Information Search 
Direction or Information Flow 

Extent of Change in Information Flow from Operations 
Center 

Extent of Change in Information Search Procedure 


Field Operations 


with 126 -.1803 <.05 
| 
= 
| 
| 


Table 18 
Factor Loadings', Confirmatory Factor Analysis, Information Search and Processing, 
Public and Private/Non-profit Managers 


Factor 1 Factor 2 
Means Used to Obtain Information .64867 -.12221 
How Information was Organized . -71780 .16778 
How Information was Fitted to Problems .26693 37421 
How Information was Integrated .57166 .44409 
How Information was Synthesized .63048 .07124 
How Alternatives for Action were Formulated -.01012 56543 
Information Search .07739 .61407 


Criteria for Effective Performance .04913 .70181 


1 


. Principal Components Analysis, Oblimin Rotation 
40.4% of variance extracted 


Table 19 


Factor Analysis, Step One, Initial Conditions to Information 
Search and Processing, 
Public and Private/Non-Profit Managers 


V3 .786*F 1 +1.000E3 
.241 
3.265 


1.000 F1 


.833*F 1 
.239 
3.483 


.827*F1 
251 
3.293 


1.000 F2 


1.347*F2 
598 
2.254 


.473*V1 
.098 
4.811 


.236*V2 
2.324 


Generalized Least Squares Solution 


V1 = Training Chi Square = 22.7,degrees of freedom = 22 
V2 = Primary Responsibiliti Probability value, Chi Square = .419 

V3 = Means Used to Obtain Information Bentler - Bonett Normed 

V4 = How Information was Organized Fit Index = .968 

V5 = How Information was Integrated N of Cases = 79 

V6 = How Information was Synthesized 

V7 = Information Search 

V8 = Criteria for Effective Performance 

Fl = Information Processing 

F2 = Information Collection 


V4= +1.000E4 
V5 = +1.000E5 
V6 = +1.000E6 
V7 = +1.000E7 
V8 = +1.000E8 
ri +1000 D1 
F2 = +1.000D2 


Table 20 


Path Analysis, Step One and Two: Initial Conditions to Information 
Search and Processing to Information Enxchange, 
Public and Private Non-Profit Managers 


V3 = .324*V1 +1.000E3 
118 
2.755 


.389*V1 
3.677 


.326*V1 
.108 
3.652 


.331*V2 
121 
2.734 


.261*V3 +1.000E11 
.120 
2.182 


V1 = Training Path Analysis, Generalized Lead Squares Solution 
V2 = Primary Responsibilities Chi Square = 30.312,degrees of freedom = 22 
V3 = Means Used to Obtain Information Probability Value, Chi Square = .111 

V4 = How Information was Organized Bentler Bonett Normed Fit Index = .955 

V6 = How Information was Synthesized N of Cases = 77 

V8 = Criteria for Effective Performance 


V11l = Means of Transmission 


V4 = +1.000E4 
V5 = +1.000ES5 
V8 = +1.000E8 


Sample Distributions 


Table 21 


Frequency Distribution of Sample Respondents by Type 
of Participation in Disaster Management 


Type of Participation Frequency Percent 


Public Managers 66 22.2 
Private and Non-profit Managers 47 15.8 
Field Operations Personnel 184 62.0 


Total 297 100.0 


Frequency Distribution of Sample Respondents by Jurisdiction 
Jurisdiction Percent 


Federal 

State 

County 55 

Multi-city 18 

City 215 
1 


Total 297 


Frequency Distribution of Sample Respondents by Municipality 
Municipality Fr Percent 


Alhambra 

Los Angeles 

Monterey Park 

Pasadena 

Rosemead 

Santa Fe Springs 
Whittier 

Neighboring cities: east 
Neighboring cities: north 
Neighboring cities: south 
Other jurisdictions 
Missing 


Total 


7 

1.7 

18.5 

6.1 

72.4 

3 
100.0 

44 14.8 
44 14.8 
30 10.1 
32 10.8 
21 7.1 
| 25 8.4 
42 14.1 
| 3 1.0 
3 1.0 
| 19 6.4 
32 10.8 
297 100.0 


Table 22 
Frequency Distribution of Sample Respondents by Agency 


Frequency Percent 
Agency 


PS: Administration 
PS: Building & Safety/Construction 
PS: Engineering/Public Works/Water + Power 
: Emergency Management 
: Fire 
: Parks/Recreation 
: Police 
: Social Services 
: Transportation 
: Urban Planning 
: Media/Communications 
: Utilities 
: Business 
: Schools/Libraries 
: Universities 
: Hospitals 
: Churches/Mission 
: Voluntary Services 
: Elected Representatives 
Missing 


a 


ww 
NWO ~ WwW 


— 


Total 


N 
~ 


Legend: 


PS = Public Service 
PO = Private Organization 
NP = Non-profit Organization 


| 4.7 
6.4 
30 10.1 
4.0 
20.9 
1.0 
25.9 
10.1 
1.0 
7 
1.7 
1.0 
1 4.4 
1.7 
| 1.0 
1.3 
3 
| 29 
7 
100.0 
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INTRODUCTION 


This case study of California's Butte and Shasta County Superior 
courts is an attempt to test Galanter's theory that parties repeatedly 
involved in litigation tend to come out ahead. A 200 case sample was 
drawn from the two counties and evaluated using existing theories about 
court behavior. A brief summary of the studies used to develop the 
framework for this examination will be followed by on overview of the 
county-state relationship in California and an exploration of how trial 
courts are funded in California. Finally, there will be a listing of the resuits 
of the 200 case sample. The goals of this work are: to investigate how two 
northern California county trial courts compare with previous research on 
trial court civil dockets; to generally outline the county state partnership in 
California regarding the funding of state mandated programs with an 
emphasis on trial court funding; and finally, to apply a regression test to 
examine the possibility of the link between independent and dependent 
variables used in this study. However, the regression test was run but not 
analyzed for this paper and the author welcomes input on the evaluation 
of the computed regression data. The discussion begins with a general 
overview of established judicial studies literature. 


RESEAR N A 

The majority of research on the American legal system has been 
dominated by studies of the United States Supreme Court. The high profile 
policymaking role of the Supreme Court in the American political system 
has made it the focal point of the vast majority of judicial studies (Johnson 
and Canon, 1984; Stumpf, 1990; Goldman and Sarat, 1989). Literature 
abounds on the individual justices’ backgrounds, decisions, opinions, and 
philosophies as well as trends in the decision making of the Supreme Court 
aS an institution. There has also been a sizeable amount of research 
conducted on the policymaking of both state and federal appellate courts 
in the judicial studies literature. American scholarship has lavished most 
of its attention on appellate courts while ignoring the lowest rungs of the 
judicial ladder, the trial courts (Friedman and Percival, 1976). It is 
generally presumed that the issues of evidence and fact produced in trial 
court proceedings are correct. Thus, questions about the way in which a 
trial was conducted and issues of law are to be argued by professional 
lawyers in appellate courts (Goldman and Sarat, 1989). The presumption 
is that law is developed at the appellate levels with the United States 
Supreme Court being the highest determining authority. However, a 
consistent theme in previous judicial research indicates that few cases are 
appealed to higher tribunals. 

Previous research on court behavior also indicates that the 
overwhelming number of cases filed never actually go to trial (Johnson and 
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Canon, 1984). More than ninety percent are settled privately or 
abandoned by the party with the grievance (Glick, 1990). Of those that are 
not settled privately, nearly ninety percent of the filings that get to the 
point of being a court case are settled before a trial (Ibid). Many cases are 
disposed of by alternative resolution methods like plea bargaining and 
mediation (Nardulli, Eisenstein, and Flemming, 1986), or just dropped from 
being uncontested (Friedman and Percival, 1976). In trial courts, the trend 
toward alternative resolution methods has been growing due to the 
increasing number of civil and criminal case filings. The pressures of 
increasing case loads in American courts has led many jurisdictions toward 
active judicial management of cases to resolve as many as possible without 
actually going to trial. Since judicial research has found that most cases 
don’t make it to trial, the discussion turns to evaluating those that do. 
Research on trial courts has been increasing since the early 1970s, 
but it does not yet compare to the volumes of appellate court research. In 
1990, Law and Society Review published a four hundred page special issue 
devoted to assessing the state of the art and potential future of 
longitudinal trial court research. In that issue, twenty-three scholars from 
various academic disciplines discussed various aspects of law, social 
development, the courts as dispute processing institutions and various 
“progress” reports on studies of courts over time. According to one 
prominent judicial scholar, only a small number of researchers have tried 
longitudinal caseload studies and mast of them have studied trial courts 
(Friedman, 1990). According to another, most of what is known about 
lower court behavior has been developed by longitudinal studies that 
tested basic assumptions of law development (Munger, 1990). Also, most 
of the scholars agreed that investigating courts as part of larger 
organizational environments could lead to greater understanding of 
societal change and development. As one author descriptively stated: 


“Longitudinal research on trial courts is demonstrating its potential 
by slowly evolving into sophisticated research about social change. 
Progress in this direction has been made by employing theoretical 
perspectives that encompass more of the worlds beyond the court 
and within the court by, for example, looking closely at changes in 
the culture and social organization of conflict and disputes, or tracing 
the effects of professionalization of prosecutors or judges, or 
considering the impact of political economy on the administration 
and financing of courts (Munger, 1990, p. 225).” 


There was also agreement among most of the special issue 


contributors that immense theoretical and methodological difficulties 
would have to be overcome to enable the application of more developed 
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theories of social change and law development towards explaining court 
behavior. Although there was a call for researchers to apply more 
elaborate theory, there was some discrepancy as to how that theory should 
be developed and tested. For example, some authors called for more 
rigorous theories and normative models to be tested with better data 
analysis methods (Cooter and Rubinfeld, 1990), while others suggested less 
data analysis and more elaborate theoretical models (Munger, 1990; 
Sanders, 1990). 

Up until a few watershed studies in the 1970s, judicial scholars 
mostly ignored trial courts because presumably they had little impact on 
law development with the policies they generated (Johnson and Canon, 
1984). Although, even by 1980 there had been evidence for almost two 
decades that trial courts greatly impacted the communities they served. 
For example, in his case study of civil filings in Nassau County New York, 
Kenneth Dolbeare found that the trial court was the final determining © 
authority in the vast majority of the cases (1967). He concluded that for 
almost all court participants, the trial court was the equivalent of the high 
court of last resort and that trial courts were likely to have significant 
impact on their communities (Ibid). His conclusions are supported by 
other research that reveals the low rates of appeal from trial to appellate 
courts. By fiscal year 1986, less than one in ten civil cases decided by 
federal district courts was appealed (Goldman and Sarat, 1989). Generally, 
the cost associated with an appeal in both time and money is cited as being 
prohibitive to the number and types of cases that get appealed. The 
implication of appealing being cost prohibitive is stated by Goldman and 
Sarat who wrote, “those for whom litigation is a routine matter may be 
better able to endure the costs of delay and uncertainty than those whose 
involvement in litigation is exceptional and those for whom the investment 
in each case is very great (1989, p. 150).” Their statement suggests that 
cost and litigation frequency of the involved parties has an influence on 
the decision to pursue appeals. This concept of inherent institutional 
advantage in judicial matters is a recurrent theme in the development of 
social theories about court behavior. 

There are three previous studies that serve as the main theoretical 
models, or foundation for this research. Two were produced in the mid 
1970s, while the other was published in i987. The first study, by 
Galanter, was about why certain parties, or “haves”, that were repeatedly 
involved in litigation enjoyed distinct advantages over other parties 
(1974). Galanter’s ground breaking work is widely cited in the judicial 
studies literature as being an important attempt to measure societal 
inequality in the development of law, but difficult to evaluate empirically 
(Nelson, 1988). The second study, by Wheeler, Cartwright, Kagan, and 
Friedman, was a survey of the patterns of winning and losing in sixteen 
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State supreme courts over a one hundred year period. Theirs was an 
attempt to empirically test Galanter’s thesis in state tribunals of last resort 
over a period of profound change in American history. The third study, by 
Friedman and Percival, was about the similar behavior of two California 
county trial courts despite differences in rates of county urbanization over 
time. In their work, they tried to evaluate how societal change over time 
effected environmentally different jurisdictions by sampling the dockets of 
the two counties for changes in types of cases over time. Theoretical 
concepts are borrowed from each of these works in developing a research 
framework in this study. 

There is reason to believe certain parties that are repeatedly 
involved in judicial proceedings do enjoy distinct advantages. Marc 
Galanter, in a 1974 Law and Society Review article, theorized as to why 
“repeat players” (RP's) should have greater success than “one shotters” 
(OS’s) in matters of litigation. According to Galanter, RP’s have the 
advantages of ready access to specialists with expertise and advanced 
intelligence, the ability to “settle” cases with expected unfavorable rule 
outcomes, the time and financial resources to absorb the long delays 
involved with judicial proceedings, and the interest in long term outcomes 
with regard to judicial precedents (p. 98-103). Galanter acknowledged 
that his thesis had theoretical loopholes, so he defined RP’s as an “ideal 
type” and stated that RP’s should be thought of as being on a continuum 
with OS’s and should not be considered as dichotomous (p. 98). Another 
important component of his thesis was that RP’s equated to being 
wealthier and more powerful “haves.” A “career” habitual criminal was 
cited as an obvious exception to the rule of RP's being wealthy, but 
Galanter argued that in the “ideal type” scenario, “haves” are wealthy and 
can afford expert legal representation and the long delays involved in 
judicial proceedings. In his article, Galanter outlined a taxonomy of 
potential RP and OS participants and the advantages enjoyed by RP’s in the 
judicial process (refer to FIGURES 1 and 2). 


(FIGURE 1 ABOUT HERE) 
(FIGURE 2 ABOUT HERE) 
The questions that judicial scholars have been forced to confront 
about societal inequity in our legal institutions is where Galanter’s thesis 
has had the most lasting impact. About Galanter’s work, Robert L. Nelson 


wrote in 1988; 


“Why the Haves Come Out Ahead” remains the most ambitious and 
comprehensive attempt to explain the relationship between the 
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litigation system and patterns of inequality in American society. Not 
only did the article develop a useful set of grounded categories for 
social actors in the system, it also specified the mechanisms through 
which these social categories could achieve dominance in the system 
(p. 677).” 


While the social value of his work is significant, there are some 
problems that significantly alter any systematic empirical testing based on 
Galanter’s work. In developing a researchable framework, this study relies 
on a series of assumptions that must be made regarding the data collection 
and analysis. First, since there is such limited data on the personal 
finances of the involved parties, determining who are “haves” must be 
based on general classifications of parties (Wheeler, et al., 1987). 
Therefore, assumptions must be made about which party is usually 
stronger or weaker (Ibid). In theory, parties that are wealthier will have 
access to law specialists from powerful, or "better" law firms. It must then 
be assumed that law specialists will be found in larger, or corporate, firms 
that equate to “better” legal representation. Another assumption is that an 
institutional repeat player like a district attorney (DA) is different from an 
individual or corporate repeat player, like a land developer or an 
insurance company. Theoretically, the DA will only bring legal action 
against those parties in which a viable case can be built against. Therefore, 
the DA should have an extremely high success rate in litigation. 

Conversely, a corporation like an auto insurance company may bring legal 
action as a way to influence the settlement of a grievance between 
accident victims. Thus, the rationale for litigation may be to influence the 
decision making behavior of the other party in the process of settling the 
claim. Both the DA and the insurance company are considered RP’s, but 
they likely will not have similar success rates in litigation. Thus, one must 
be able to remove the DA from the analysis to see how “other” RP’s fared 
against OS’s. Additionally, there is another problem that must be 
understood before testing any RP theory; the lack of universal boundary 
definitions of the parties involved in litigation (Nelson, 1988). All attempts 
were made to ensure that the variables studied were operationalized in a 
method that was consistent for both counties throughout the study. 
Despite the empirical limitations involved, testing based on Galanter’s 
thesis has been done. 

In 1987, a case study by four prominent judicial scholars tried to 
empirically address the concept of “haves” coming out ahead in matters of 
State supreme court litigation (Wheeler, et al., 1987). Their study looked 
at winning and losing patterns in sixteen state supreme courts by 
examining 5,904 cases between 1870 and 1970 to see if organizationally 
stronger parties tended to prevail in litigation. However, they had a 
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difficult time developing an empirically testable typology of the parties 
that were stronger and that qualified as repeat players. They cited the 
lack of financial data for the parties involved in litigation as one major 
reason why only broad inferences could be made based on their work. The 
State supreme courts ruled in favor of the lower court decision in 
approximately sixty percent of the cases studied, so measuring the 
organizational strength of the two parties was believed to be inconclusive 
(Wheeler, et al, 1987). With these limitations addressed, they found that 
stronger parties did tend to achieve an advantage over weaker parties, but 
the advantage generally was rather small (Ibid). So, while they found a 
trend in favor of organizationally stronger parties, their findings were 
admittedly limited by inconclusive indicators. They also suggested that 
the presence of individual judges values (conservative or liberal) and the 
political culture of the court had as much to do with outcomes as 
organizational strength. There is evidence in other judicial research that 
judges values and the political climate of the court are strong indicators for 
the types of decisions rendered by a court (Goldman and Sarat, 1989; Glick, 
1990; and Stumpf, 1988). This concept leads into the third study used for 
theoretical guidance in this work. 

In 1976, Law and Society Review published a study of Alameda and 
San Benito County courts by Stanford University researchers Lawrence M. 
Friedman and Robert V. Percival. They studied the civil caseloads of the 
two counties at twenty year intervals between 1890 and 1970 which gave 
them five data points to work with. Their goal was to measure how the 
work of the courts changed over time in one urban and one rural county. 
They hypothesized that societal change from agrarian to industrial society 
over time would affect the respective county courts differently. They 
proposed that with industrialization came increased contract disputes and 
an increased reliance on the courts for dispute resolution. Also, they 
hypothesized that with industrial growth came increased impersonal 
disputes because of reliance on legally binding contracts. Their results 
were intriguing. They found that trial courts have come to do less and less 
dispute settlement and that most of their work is devoted to routine 
administration. Some examples cited as routine matters were the judge’s 
signing of uncontested divorces, handling petitions for change of name, the 
probate of uncontested wills, and the completion of extensive formal 
records kept by the court. They did emphasize that calling judicial matters 
routine was not to diminish their importance, but rather a title for non- 
dispute resolution issues. In theory, parties that are not able to resolve a 
dispute privately will eventually go to trial for formal adjudication of the 
issue. Thus, an unresolvable dispute would be settled by a judge after 
both sides presented their case. In contrast, an undisputed divorce 
petition is merely “rubber stamped” by a judge with no resolution of a 
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dispute sought by at least one of the parties. Despite their expectations, 
the two counties were very similar in their behavior. Both counties were 
predominantly involved in routine administration, or the processing of 
undisputed matters. 

Friedman and Percival discussed that a potential reason that routine 
administration had come to dominate the work of county courts was 
because of the tremendous growth in the number of family law and tort 
cases. In Alameda County, petitions for divorce made up nearly fifty 
percent of the civil cases filed in 1970 (pp. 282-283). Further, family law 
accounted for over fifty-one percent of the total civil filings (Ibid). For the 
year 1970 in San Benito County, petitions for divorce made up 
approximately fifty percent and family law in general accounted for over 
sixty-one percent of all civil filings (pp. 283-285). They concluded that 
environmental differences between the two counties did not produce the 
results one of their hypotheses predicted. | 

Various longitudinal studies have tracked court behavior through 
varying economic times, but they did not specifically address if court 
behavior was effected during poor economic times. The Friedman and 
Percival study did indicate that private transactions that use legal forms 
like contracts rises with economic growth, but they neglected to indicate 
how a poor economy influenced court behavior. Questions like, does 
striving for efficiency in court administration effect the RP-OS relationship 
identified by Wheeler, or does a decline in service levels for other county 
services effect who wins in matters of litigation still remain unanswered. 
Further, even trying to address how one would approach such issues is 
very difficult. In the state of California, funding for trial courts is a 
complex sharing of responsibilities between the state and its counties. 
However, according to fiscal analyses by the California Legislative 
Analyst’s Office (LAO), the state has experienced revenue shortfalls since 
at least 1989 and the counties have been adversely effected (1993b). The 
following sections provide overviews of the county-state relationship and 
changes in trial courts funding to further develop this study. 


A A’ MY 

The state of California has been in a recession period for the past 
four years (LAO, 1993b). The LAO estimates the California 1993-94 
budget gap will be approximately $8.6 billion (1993b). While a slow 
national recovery is indicated to be in progress, the country is still 
rebounding from the grips of a national economic recession. The national 
recession has manifested itself in many ways in California. One example is 
in the area of defense contracting and spending. The state has been hit 
hard by federal retrenchment in the area of defense spending. An LAO 
analysis indicates that Federal spending in the defense industry has played 
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a vital role in the growth of California's economy over the last decade 
(1993b, pp. 32-33). The defense retrenchment trend is likely to continue 
because political pressure to respond to the growing federal deficit has 
forced the federal government to continue cutting defense programs. With 
the loss of federal dollars and its large concentration of defense contracting 
firms, California has been hard hit by those cutback decisions. Other 
factors cited for California’s poor economic outlook are: (1) a highly 
troubled commercial real estate and construction sector, (2) increasing 
global competition for the state’s high tech firms, (3) the state’s 
dependence on international exports with several U.S. trading partners in 
recession, and (4) many California industries experiencing continued 
unemployment which has increased demand for support services like 
general assistance and unemployment benefits (LAO, 1993b, pp. 25-37). 
With the sluggish economy comes the situation of having increased 
demands for services with decreased revenues to pay for them. 

California divides revenues into two broad categories: General Fund 
and special fund revenues (LAO, 1993b). General Fund revenues can be 
used for the funding of various state programs while special fund revenues 
tend to be earmarked for specific purposes. The state’s portion of funding 
for trial courts comes from the General Fund. But as will be shown, the 
counties and the state have an uneasy relationship and trial court funding 
is extremely complex (LAO, 1993b). 


THE STRAINED COUNTY - STATE RELATIONSHIP IN CALIFORNIA 

The counties, as legal agents of the state, have the responsibility to 
administer many state mandated programs. State programs like General 
Assistance, Aid to Families with Dependant Children (AFDC) and the 
operations of trial courts are examples of county responsibilities. The 
counties must also administer a variety of local programs like public 
health, fire and police services, as well as other social services. The 
counties must use their general purpose revenues (GPR) to pay for both 
their share of state required program costs and the costs of local programs 
(LAO, 1991). According to the the LAO, the counties have very limited 
ability to increase GPR and state required programs have been absorbing 
an increasing amount of GPR as demand and costs of services have 
continued to grow (1990). The cost of administering mandated program 
costs has strained the county-state relationship as counties have been 
given little flexibility in spending their limited GPR. However, some of the 
state’s financial dilemma stems from the much publicized tax payer revolt 
of the late seventies. Counties cannot increase their own property tax rate 
and must get voter approval to initiate or increase other taxes. These 
constraints on revenue raising ability were brought about by decisions 
voters made about the future of government in California. 
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In 1978, California voters passed Proposition 13 (Prop. 13) which 
completely changed the nature of government revenue raising -. and 
spending in the state. Prop. 13 severely cut the ability of counties to raise 
revenues through property taxes by freezing the tax rate of residential and 
commercial property at 1% of the assessed 1978 value (Ebeling, 1993; Bell 
and Price, 1988). Prop. 13 also limited assessment increases to no more 
than 2% per year unless the property was exchanged or sold (Bell and 
Price, 1988). The anti-tax forces that aligned for the passage of Prop. 13 
have continued to prevent counties from using property taxes to raise 
their revenues. The counties have had severe limitations placed on how 
they can raise revenues, decreases in funding from state revenue 
shortfalls, and less help from federal sources (LAO, 1992b). Thus, the 
counties have been forced to try other methods to raise revenues like 
implementing sales and utility taxes, or by imposing user fees on services. 
But the counties have had problems in trying to enact taxation on their 
residents. For example, in 1992 in Butte County, residents threatened to 
recall several members of its board of supervisors for proposing a utility 
tax to raise revenue for funding state mandated programs. This anti-tax 
sentiment has not helped the counties deal with the shortage of funds to 
run state and local programs. 

The counties have become increasingly reliant on the state 
government for fiscal survival. The dual impact of being required to 
implement state mandated programs without adequate revenues and the 
inability of counties to tax themselves has blossomed into a very serious 
financial crisis at the county level. The LAO indicated that Shasta and 
Butte counties were rated among the ten poorest in the state in terms of 
fiscal capacity, and were characterized as being both below the state 
average and declining in level of local purpose revenue (1990). In 1989, 
Butte County announced a $3.5 million budget shortfall in its 1989-90 
budget and county officials cited the causes as increasing mandated 
program costs and stagnant revenue (LAO, 1989). A payment deferral 
from the Department of Finance and some other maneuvering by county 
officials stopped the county from seeking bankruptcy protection in federal 
court. The county had approximately $35 million in general purpose 
revenues, but almost half of that money went to paying for state required 
programs over which the county had limited budgetary control (LAO, 
1989). Among the state required programs Butte had to pay for with its 
GPR were health and welfare, jailing and corrections, and trial courts. 


TRIAL T FUNDING IN CALIF IA 

The funding of California’s trial courts has undergone many complex 
changes. Up until 1985, the state had traditionally funded the operations 
of the Supreme Court and the courts of appeal while the counties were 
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primarily responsible for funding the trial courts (LAO, 1992a). The trial 
courts in each county are made up of justice, municipal and superior 
courts. In 1985 the Trial Court Funding Program (TCFP) was enacted by 
the Legislature which required the state to assume the primary 
responsibility for funding the costs of trial court operations through a 
system of block grants (LAO, 1992b). It was designed to relieve some 
fiscal pressure on the county governments by having the state fund certain 
judicial positions through a series of block grants. To offset the state’s 
additional costs, participating counties were required to submit certain 
court related revenues from fines, fees and forfeitures into the state’s 
General Fund (LAO, 1992a). This TCFP was not implemented until two 
years after the passing of the legislation because there were loopholes in 
the TCFP’s structure. 

In 1988, the Legislature enacted the Brown-Presley Trial Court 
Funding Act which made several changes to the TCFP. The Brown-Presley 
Act changed the amounts of the block grants and eliminated the revenue 
recapture provisions of the TCFP (LAO, 1992a). Then in 1991, the 
Legislature enacted the Trial Court Realignment and Efficiency Act (TCREA) 
which repealed provisions of the Brown-Presley Act. The TCREA was 
intended to: (1) increase state funding for trial court operations, (2) 
generate additional revenues for the state, (3) establish mechanisms to 
improve collections of unpaid fines and penalties, (4) enact a variety of 
reforms in the trial courts that were to increase efficiency and reduce costs 
for support of the trial courts (LAO, 1992a). The increased revenues were 
to be generated by the counties submitting 70 percent of all non-parking 
fees collected into the state’s General Fund. 

Prior to 1991, the state supported about 38 percent of trial court 
operating costs but the TCREA's intent was to fund 50 percent of the 
statewide costs for trial court operations in fiscal 1991-92 (LAO, 1992b). 
It also proposed increasing the funding at 5 percent per year until the 
state reaches 70 percent funding in 1995-96 (Ibid). However, despite the 
legislation's intent, actual funding levels have declined approximately 6.1 
percent since 1991-92 (LAO, 1993b). To try and deal with this declining 
support, the Legislature enacted further reforms in 1992-93 provisions to 
restore state support for trial court operations. The new reforms include 
increasing the cost of court civil fees, coordination of various trial court 
operations, and the creation of a new Trial Court Trust Fund (LAO, 1993b). 
Like the 1991 reform, the 1992-93 legislation allowed the state to fund 
the trial courts at the legislation’s intended level. In 1992-93, trial courts 
were funded at approximately 55 percent (LAO, 1993b). However, many 
counties were not able to efficiently collect fines and fees and the state will 
again face revenue shortfalls in the future years (Grubbs, 1992; LAO, 
1993b). 
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Shasta and Butte Counties have remained constant at four superior 
court judges each for over a decade, but the number of cases has been 
increasing every year during the same period. The TCFP provides 
assistance in proportion to the number of judges in each county regardless 
of each county’s fiscal capacity (LAO, 1990). As stated earlier, Butte and 
Shasta are characterized as being low in fiscal capacity, so they are 
provided with a lower level of relief for funding their trial courts. Counties 
with higher fiscal capacity can generate matching revenues for trial court 
funding without having to rely on program cuts and service reductions like 
Shasta and Butte. In an ironic cycle, the counties are increasingly 
dependent on the state for help funding their trial courts, but the state is 
increasingly reliant on the collection of local revenues to support the TCFP. 
This would suggest increasing conflict in the future. 


B AND SHASTA RTS: TRYING T P 
But ount 

A meeting with Debbie Miller, Butte County Master Calendar Clerk, 
provided evidence of the superior court system trying to respond to 
backlogged civil case files in at least two ways. First, Butte County is going 
to start a new case numbering system to create a family law division. 
Family law and torts make up the bulk of Butte’s civil docket and are 
predominantly routine administrative matters. Until 1992, Butte County 
numbered cases according to when the case was filed regardless of the 
type of case involved. For example, our random sampling of 100 cases 
between 1988 and 1991 produced some criminal case numbers. In 1992, 
they adopted a system which assigned numbers according to when the 
case was filed, but also separated cases into civil or criminal categories. By 
the end of 1993, they will have a third division of case numbers dealing 
exclusively with family law cases. The implications of this change are that 
more effective case file management will allow for better monitoring of 
case development and disposition and provide some relief regarding 
backlogged civil files. Thus, better administration will aid in improving the 
efficiency and effectiveness of their courts. 

The second method in which the county is trying to better manage its 
work is through the adoption of the mandatory statewide Delay Reduction 
Program (DRP). The DRP went into effect on July 1, 1992 as a way to 
process civil cases more effectively. Each county sets its own Local Rules 
of Court to outline the policies governing how it will conduct its business. 
The implementation of the state’s DRP is summarized by Local Rule 3 in 
Butte County which states the following objectives: 


(a) to manage every case from the moment the case is filed; 
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to conclude 90% of all civil litigation cases filed within 
12 months of the filing; 

(c) to conclude 98% of all civil litigation cases within 18 
months and 100% within 24 months of filing; 

(d) once any date has been set, it cannot be changed without 
a showing of good cause. 


The intent of the DRP was to promote a more uniform level of judicial 
services throughout California and improve the efficiency of county courts 
(LAO, 1992a). Also, to reduce costs to the state in funding trial court 
operations. 

In the fall of 1988, Butte County went to a computer based filing 
system, so the records have been kept on database files since then. 
However, the vast majority of cases that occurred before the system 
update have not been converted into new computer files. The DRP does 
not apply to cases filed before July first of 1992, so many previous cases 
have not been monitored under the new guidelines. The DRP has been in 
place for under a year and a systematic evaluation has yet to be 
performed. However, despite not being in place very long in Butte County, 
the DRP is believed to be a positive step toward better case management. 
Butte County Clerk Candace Grubbs discussed in an interview that the DRP 
was generally working weil, but other problems currently facing the court 
could potentially effect the future implementation of the DRP program. By 
recommendation from the Judicial Council of California, the Legislature will 
be converting to a new budgeting format sometime in 1993 that will effect 
how the courts receive their money from the state. The Council will divide 
the state into regions and set up panels of judges to determine how each 
region will be funded. Both Butte and Shasta County superior court 
administrative personnel are very uncertain as to how they will be 
effected by such a budget panel format. They are reasonably certain 
however, that the counties are losing much autonomy in dealing with their 
own financial situation because of the lack of adequate matching local 
revenues (Grubbs, 1993; and Null, 1993). Their perception concurs with 
the LAO’s observations that counties are losing autonomy to deal with local 
issues and problems (LAO, 1993a). 

For the fiscal years 1987 to 1991, Butte County grew in total amount 
spent on public judicial protection, number of cases filed, and overall 
population. Public judicial protection is an indicator used by the State 
Controller’s Office to show the amount spent for trial court operations. The 
amount spent for public judicial protection increased almost 40 percent 
during the above mentioned period. The increased level of spending is 
attributable to the 1991 changes in trial court funding mentioned 
previously. However, while Butte underwent a dramatic increase in 
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spending levels for public judicial protection, the county did not have any 
significant increase in revenue raising ability. When spending level 
increases are compared to case filing data, the result is a higher cost per 
case ratio at the end of the four year period (refer to TABLE 1). 


(TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE) 


The number of cases filed increased by about 11 percent for the 
study period. There was a very slight percent increases in the number of 
cases filed each each year. When spending levels for public judicial 
protection are compared with the changes in population the result is an 
increasing cost per person ratio (refer to TABLE 2). 


(TABLE 2 ABOUT HERE) 


The county population grew by approximately 10 percent over the 
four year period. Note that during the final year of this study there was 
actually a 2 percent decrease in Butte’s population. When population 
changes are compared to case filing increases, the result is a relatively 
stable people per case ratio (refer TABLE 3). 


(TABLE 3 ABOUT HERE) 


The Friedman-Percival study charted the exponential growth of 
family law and tort claims that has taken place throughout the twentieth 
century. In fiscal year 1988-1989, over two thirds of all cases filed in 
California were civil cases (League of Women Voters, 1990). The adoption 
of a program like the DRP shows California’s acknowledgement of the ever 
increasing number of civil cases, but the state cannot fund mandatory 
programs any better now than before their adoption. 


hasta un 

The DRP was designed to better manage civil cases from the time of 
filing to the time of disposition. However, not all the counties can comply 
at the same level. Shasta County is a good example. Shasta’s case 
management system did not became automated until July of 1992, so all 
case files up to that point were maintained by hand. But because of 
personnel and funding constraints, cases filed before the automation will 
only be entered into the database if they come before the court. Carol 
Yutzy, Shasta County Superior Court Services Manager, confirmed that the 
county decided not to update and catalog old files because of resource 
constraints (1993). The state paid for the purchasing of a computer filing 
system so that Shasta could comply with the DRP. Yutzy indicated that the 
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automation has helped to better manage case files, despite not including 
past cases. A central reason for automation was to better manage case 
files to comply with the DRP, but the monitoring of case files is 
administrative and the superior court personnel are already overloaded 
with daily operations. Like Butte County, Shasta court personnel have not 
conducted a systematic evaluation of the DRP, but believe the program to 
be helpful. Shasta County has a retired judge serve as a court appointed 
mediator to help resolve as many cases as possible before trial. However, 
unlike Butte, there is no mandatory alternative dispute resolution 
component of their Local Rules of Court. In most cases, the parties 
involved in the litigation have to agree to try different methods of 
resolution. 

Shasta has maintained a separate filing system for civil and criminal 
cases all along, but used a “paper” filing system during the study period. 
Unlike Butte, choosing a random sample of 100 civil cases in Shasta did not 
risk accidentally sampling criminal cases. Also unlike Butte, each case had 
to pulled, read, and evaluated without the use of automated files. 

For the period of fiscal 1987 to 1991, Shasta County has undergone a 
large increase in the total amount spent for public judicial protection, a 
steady increase in the number of cases filed, but only a moderate increase 
in population. The amount spent for public judicial protection increased 
nearly 60 percent over the four year period (refer to Tables 4 and 5). 
However, according to court clerk personnel, the spending data that shows 
only increased spending is misleading. While it appears the state greatly 
increased support for Shasta County trial courts, court personnel point out 
that the state purchased the computer system required for the 
administration of the DRP (Null, 1993; Yutzy, 1993). Also, the transferring 
of many court fees to Sacramento for statewide redistribution to the 
counties distorts the real impact of the spending data. Shasta County got 
more money from the state for public judicial protection, but lost 
autonomy for the collection and use of locally imposed fines and fees. 
Thus, complying with state mandated financial administration isn’t 
reflected in increased spending data. When spending levels increases are 
compared to case filing data, the result is a higher cost per case ratio at the 
end of the four year period than at the beginning (refer to TABLE 4). 


(TABLE 4 ABOUT HERE) 


There was almost a 30 percent increase in the total number of cases 
filed during the study period (refer to TABLES 4 and 6). Spending levels 
increased by about twice the percentage of case filings. The number of 
judgeships remained constant at four, despite rising workloads and the loss 
of some administrative staff to county budget cuts. When spending levels 
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for judicial protection are compared with the changes in population over 
the study period, the result is an increasing cost per person ratio (refer to 
TABLE 5). 


(TABLE 5 ABOUT HERE) 


The county population increased approximately 13 percent, but the 
rate of increase was significantly less than the rates of spending and case 
filings (refer to TABLE 6). Thus, the comparison of population increases 
with the number of case filings produces a declining number of people per 
case ratio. 


(TABLE 6 ABOUT HERE) 


The amount spent for public judicial protection continued to increase 
while population (and the subsequent tax base) grew at a slower rate for 
the study period. This economic quandary put Shasta in a position to be 
more reliant on the state for funding and less able to provide for state 
mandates. 


HYPOTHESE 

Previous research on courts indicated the following: (1) most cases 
filed never actually go to trial, (2) very few cases get appealed to higher 
courts, (3) family law dominates civil case files in California counties 
(Friedman and Percival, 1976), and (4) according to Wheeler, 
organizationally stronger parties enjoyed a small advantage in litigation 
Outcomes in state supreme courts over time (1987). Based on the Wheeler 
findings, the first hypothesis predicts that parties coded as RP’s will “win” 
more than OS’s in trial courts in cases involving RP against OS. This will be 
observed by: placing case outcomes into the Galanter typology (FIGURE 1), 
classifying case outcomes into categories of “winning,” and “losing” 
according to typology placement, and then removing the DA from the RP- 
OS cases. As stated previously, as an institutional RP, the DA will skew the 
data in favor of RP’s. Hopefully, by removing the DA, a better sense of the 
litigation outcomes between organizations and individuals will be obtained. 

Based on the Friedman-Percival findings stated earlier, the second 
hypothesis predicts that because Butte and Shasta Counties are both 
medium size counties in population, and have similar numbers of per year 
case filings, the random sampling of 200 civil cases will produce no 
differences in their superior court dockets over the four year study period. 
This will be observed by: placing every case sampled into a category of 
civil law, tallying those categories, and comparing the two counties. 
Further, the variation of more than 5 percent of the sampled cases for any 
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category of civil law will constitute the degree of difference for the two 
counties. Less than or equal to 5 percent will constitute “no difference” in 
the two counties. 

Like the Wheeler study, a compiete testing of these hypotheses is not 
possible due to coding pitfalls and lack of adequate data measures (1987, 
p. 413). Also like the Wheeler study, the purpose of this work is to 
develop a theoretical guideline about court behavior that is based on 
generalizations of litigation participants (Ibid). Therefore, absolute 
confirmation of the stated hypotheses is not observable and thus limits the 
inferences that can be drawn from this work. 


METH LOGY 

A League of Women Voters (LWV) typology was used to distinguish 
the types of cases that were to be evaluated in this study (1990). Quite 
simply, there are two types of cases: criminal and civil. In criminal cases, 
a district attorney, acting on behalf of the people of California, prosecutes a 
case against an individual or a company (LWV, 1990). Crimes are 
classified as infractions (i.e. parking tickets, violations of city ordinances), 
misdemeanors (punishable by a sentence of not more than one year in a 
county jail, not state prison), or a felony (the most serious in crime and 
punishment) (Ibid). Criminal cases were not used in this study due to the 
lack of available data. Butte County had criminal files as part of its 
database, but only certain files were accounted for at the superior court 
level. Many criminal cases never went further than the municipal court 
and the files were not readily available to the superior court. The same 
was true for Shasta. Thus, only civil cases were analyzed for this 
research.! 

Civil cases are where an individual, company or government agency 
with a grievance brings a case against another individual, agency or 
company for the recovery of money or money and some other remedy 
(LWV, 1990). They include domestic relations (divorce, child support), 
labor disputes, cases involving young people up to age 18, restraining 
orders, orders to comply with the law, or orders to compel an action (Ibid). 
The district attorney’s office brings actions through its family support 
division on behalf of minors to recover general assistance and AFDC 
reimbursement from individuals. But the “type” of law is still civil due to 
the seeking of child support, or reimbursement of monies paid in support 
of minor children. 


1For an overview of research coding and evaluation criteria, please refer to 
APPENDICES 1 and 2. Also note FIGURE 1 for the typology reference to Marc 
Galanter’s 1974 work. 
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The data for this case study is comprised of civil cases filed in Butte 
and Shasta County Superior Courts for the time period of 1988 through 
1991. A random number generation program and a random number table 
(Beyer, 1968) were used to randomly draw 100 civil cases from each 
county. The fiscal year for the counties begins July 1 and ends June 30 of 
each year. However, the case filing year begins January 1 and ends 
December 31 of each calendar year. The study period began with January 
1, 1988 and ended with December 31, 1991 to accommodate the case filing 
calendar year. 

For the study period, every case filed in Butte and Shasta Counties 
already had a number according to case type and when the case was filed. 
However, for Butte County only, several criminal cases were drawn by the 
random sample. For any criminal case drawn, the next ascending non- 
criminal case was selected. As mentioned previously, Butte converted to 
an automated records system in the fall of 1988 and there was consistent, 
accessible data for the entire study period. Cases filed prior to 1988 may 
not have been transferred to the automated system and be readily 
available, so the 1988 beginning parameter was set to accommodate actual 
data availability. Additionally, according to court records personnel in 
both counties, cases filed in 1992, before July 1, had a high likelihood of 
being unresolved. In trying to reduce the number of unresolved 
(untestable) cases, the end of 1991 was set as the ending parameter. 

Shasta County has maintained separate criminal and civil numbers 
since before 1988, so randomly selecting civil cases was not as potentially 
problematic as Butte. However, there were several civil cases that were 
Classified as confidential that were produced by the random number 
sampling. Since access was not granted to confidential files, the next 
ascending non-confidential case was selected for the study. For the study 
period, Shasta was not automated for case management and each case was 
pulled, read, and evaluated by pulling the case records one by one. 


RESULTS 

The results of the data sampling provide for both general 
observations and limited testing of hypotheses. For the entire 200 case 
sample, not one case was appealed to a higher level court. This finding 
actually goes further than the previous research on appellate courts 
indicates regarding appeal rates. Also, only six cases in the sample had 
any trial court fees assessed against either of the parties and they were all 
in Shasta County. 


Case Winner 
In both counties, the overwhelming advantage in who won the case 
went to the plaintiff. In both counties, the plaintiff won over 50 percent of 
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all cases filed (refer to TABLE 7). Cases that were settled out of court and 

dropped from the calendar were coded as “no winner” because of neither 

party achieving the remedy requested of the court. In Butte, 28 percent of 
the cases were coded as no winner, while in Shasta 26 percent were coded 
as no winner. 


(TABLE 7 ABOUT HERE) 


It was possible that out of court settlements indicated victories for 
one party over the other, but the lack of information regarding any out of 
court settlement made coding a case winner too difficult. In regards to 
“winning,” two variables that may have effected the data were family law 
and DA child support cases. Family law made up over 60 percent of the 
cases in both counties and many of those cases were petitions for 
dissolution of marriage. Most petitions for dissolution went uncontested 
by the defendant. If the court awarded the dissolution, then the party 
petitioning the court was coded as the winner. Also, cases involving the 
DA seeking reimbursement for county general assistance expenditures for 
the support of minor children usually went uncontested with no response 
from the defendants. The DA was often awarded from the court 
permission to attach wage stipulations to the defendant's earnings. In such 


cases, the DA was coded the winner. Of the 200 cases sample, twenty cases 
from Shasta and thirteen cases from Butte were unresolved. 


ivil Type 

The results of this study indicate that the Friedman-Percival findings 
of family law being dominant in California county civil court dockets still 
hold true almost thirty years later. Hypotheses two predicted that there 
would be no difference in the superior court dockets over the four year 
study period. Using the criteria stated previously, that a 5 percent or less 
difference wouid constitute “no difference,” hypothesis two is confirmed. 
The only category to reach a 5 percent difference from this sampling is 
personal injury cases. The category of “other” is made up of four areas of 
law that were lumped together. In actuality, the differences for each of 
the four lumped categories was less than 2 percent. 


(TABLE 8 ABOUT HERE) 


Method of Case Settlement 

In accordance with previous judicial research, only 11 percent of the 
cases sampled in both counties actually went to a trial. Of those that did go 
to trial, not one case had a jury trial. All trial cases were decided by 
individual judges without much written opinion. Shasta had a higher 
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percentage of cases settled out of court, but also had a higher rate of cases 
not settled than Butte. 


(TABLE 9 ABOUT HERE) 


Shasta County had a higher percentage of cases that were unsettled 
at the time of sampling and Butte had a much higher percentage of cases 
dismissed. A potential explanation for this phenomena is that Butte has a 
mandatory alternative dispute resolution Local Rule of Court while Shasta 
does not. 


Time for Ca ttlement 

One of the main reasons for the development of the 1992 DRP in 
California was to ease the civil caseloads of county courts. The DRP was to 
eliminate delay as a litigation strategy by increasing the efficiency of case 
management and case disposition. However, according to this sample, 
nearly half of the civil cases in both counties were resolved in under six 
months. In the period studied, approximately 25 percent of the cases were 
either not resolved or took longer than two years to settle which indicates 
the area of time reduction most desired. 


(TABLE 10 ABOUT HERE) 


Placement into th lanter_Typol and Winner of RP- onfrontations 

The majority of the cases surveyed were placed into chamber one of 
Galanter’s typology as OS v. OS. The counties were almost identical in this 
regard. This data is explainable by the domination of family law cases 
drawn in this survey (as shown in TABLE 8). In the evaluation of the RP v. 
OS outcomes, only cases placed into the RP v. OS and OS v. RP, regardless of 
who initiated the case, were used to determine the winners in direct 
confrontation. 


(TABLE 12 ABOUT HERE) 


In Shasta County, in direct RP-OS confrontations, there was a total of 
sixteen useable cases. While all cases sampled were placed into the 
Galanter typology, not all cases were settled or coded with winners. In 
cases with coded winners, RP’s , with the DA included, won thirteen of 
these sixteen cases. However, when the DA was excluded, there was only 
eight cases left to evaluate. Of those eight cases, five were won by RP’s. 

In Butte County, there were eleven cases to use with the DA included. Ten 
of the eleven possible cases were won by RP’s. Once the DA was removed, 
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there was only two cases left for evaluation. One case was won by a RP, 
the other by a OS. 


(TABLE 11 ABOUT HERE) 


The first hypothesis predicted that RP’s would win more than OS’s in 
confrontational trial court litigation. If the DA is included in the analysis, 
then this hypothesis holds true for both counties. However, if the DA is 
removed from the evaluation, then the hypothesis only holds true for 
Shasta County. Without the DA, it does not hold true in Butte County. It is 
inferred that RP’s had a fifty percent chance to lose in Butte County which 
would contradict the Galanter thesis about certain parties enjoying 
institutional advantages over other parties. However, it must be stated 
that a two case sample hardly qualifies as even a slightly generalizable 
finding. 


CONCLUSION 

It has been discussed throughout this essay that a complete testing 
of hypotheses is not applicable to the Galanter theory. Further, trying to 
investigate how the county’s economic condition effects its trial court 
behavior is extremely difficult because of limitations that must be placed 


on each variable. This study found that family law is a major component 
of the civil dockets of Butte and Shasta Counties and that absent the DA, 
organizationally stronger parties do not enjoy systematic advantages 
indicated by judicial theory. One possible explanation for this phenomena 
is that the economic conditions in the county influenced the types of 
litigation brought to court and the court’s behavior regarding the litigation 
participants. However, there is not an indicator used in this study to 
establish such a link. 

The complex method of financing California’s trial courts increasingly 
relies on the collection and redistribution of locally generated revenues. 
Because the counties lack the ability to generate enough GPR to maintain 
the service levels of many locally implemented programs, there is likely to 
be increased conflict with the state regarding the funding of its trial courts. 
It is suggested that future research of county trial court behavior develop 
more elaborate testing models to investigate if the economy of a county 
effects the outcomes of litigation. 
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FIGURE 1 


A_ TOXONOMY_OF LITIGATION BY STRATEGIC CONFIGURATION OF PARTIES 
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Source: Galanter, Marc. 1974. “Why the “Haves” Come Out Ahead: 
Speculations on the Limits of Legal Change. Law and Society Review 9: 107. 


FIGURE 2 


WHY _ THE “HAVES” TEND TO COME OUT AHEAD 
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Speculations on the Limits of Legal Change. Law and Society Review 9: 125. 


BUTTE COUNTY COST PER CASE, COST PER PERSON, AND NUMBER OF PEOPLE 
PER CASE (includes both civil and criminal cases) 


TABLE 1: Approximate Cost for Each Case Filed in Butte County (Cost of 


Public Judicial 


Protection + # of Cases Filed). 


Fiscal 


Year 


Cost 
(Judicial) 


% Change, 
Cost 


# of Cases 
Filed 


# Cases 


% Change, 


Cost Per 
Case 


% Change, 
Cost/Case 


1987-1988 


6,956,470 


3,728 


$1,214.47 


1988-1989 


7,671,744 


+10 % 


6,117 


+7 % 


$1,254.17 


+3% 


1989-1990 


8,151,196 


+6 % 


6,251 


+2 % 


$1,304.98 


+4 % 


1990-1991 


9,640,637 


+18 % 


6,333 


+1 % 


$1,522.28 


+17 % 


Sources: 
Individual 


Judicial Council of California. ata eference: Caseload ata_b 
Courts. Fiscal Years 1987-1991.; and Gray Davis, State Controller. Counties of 


California Financial Transactions: Annual Report. Fiscal Years 1987-1991. 


TABLE 2: Approximate Cost of Public Judicial Protection for Each Butte 
County Resident (Cost of Public Judicial Protection + # of County Residents) 


Cost % 
(Judicial) 


Fiscal Year Change, 


Cost 


# of People| % Cost Per % 


Person 


Change, 
People 


Change, 
Cost/ 
Person 


1987-1988 
1988-1989 
1989-1990 
1990-1991 9,640,637 +18 % 

Sources: Gray Davis, State Controller. 


Annual Report. Fiscal Years 1987-1991.; 
1992. California Statistical Abstract. 


6,956,470 
7,671,744 
8,151,196 


173,400 
176,900 
193,900 
189,500 
ounti of i ia 
and California State 
Sacramento, CA.: 


$40.12 
$43.37 
$42.04 
$50.87 
inancia 
Department 
State of California. 


+10 % 
+6 % 


+2 % 
+10 % 
-2 % 


+8 % 
-3 % 
+21 % 
ransactions: 
of Finance. 


TABLE 3: Approximate Number of Butte County Residents for Every Case 
Filed _in Butte County (# of County Residents + # of Cases Filed). 


Fiscal Year| # of People| % # of Cases | % 


Filed 


Change, 
People 


Change, Per | % 


# Cases 


People 
Case 


Change, 
People/ 
Case 


1987-1988 
1988-1989 
1989-1990 


173,400 
176,900 
193,900 +10 % 
1990-1991 189,500 -2 % 


5,728 
6,117 
6,251 


30.27 
28.92 -5 % 
31.02 +7 % 
6,333 +1 % 29.92 -4 % 
Sources: California State Department of Finance. 1992. Califormia Statistical Abstract. 
Sacramento, CA.: State of California.; and Judicial Council of Califormia. Annual Data 


Reference: Caseload Data by Individual Courts. Fiscal Years 1987-1991. 
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SHASTA COUNTY COST PER CASE, COST PER PERSON, AND NUMBER OF 


PEOPLE PER CASE 


includes both civil 


d_ criminal case 


TABLE 4: Approximate Cost for Each Case Filed in Shasta County (Cost of 


Public Judicial 


Protection + # of Cases Filed). 


Fiscal Year 


Cost 
(Judicial) 


% Change, 


Cost 


# of Cases 
Filed 


% 


# Cases 


Change, 


Cost Per 
Case 


% Change, 
Cost/Case 


1987-1988 


7,149,531 


5,414 


$1,321 


1988-1989 


8,490,934 


+19 % 


3,837 


+8 % 


$1,455 


+10 % 


1989-1990 


10,344,922 


+22 % 


6,261 


+7 % 


$1,652 


+14 % 


1990-1991 


11,210,174 


+8 % 


6,911 


+10 % 


$1,622 


- 2% 


Sources: 
Individual 
California 


Judicial Council of California. Annual Data Reference: Caseload Data by 
Courts. Fiscal Years 1987-1991.; and Gray Davis, State Controller. Counties of 
Financial Transactions: Annual Report. Fiscal Years 1987-1991. 


TABLE 5: Approximat f Publi icial Protection for Each Shasta 


County Resident (Cost of Public Judicial Protection + # of County Residents) 


Fiscal Year Cost % Change, Cost Per % 


Cost 


# of People| % Change, Change, 


(Judicial) 


# People 


Person 


Cost/ 
Person 


1987-1988 


7,149,531 


138,200 


$51.73 


1988-1989 


8,490,934 


+19 % 


141,800 


+3 % 


$59.88 


+16 % 


1989-1990 


10,344,922 


+22 % 


148,800 


+5 % 


$69.52 


+16 % 


1990-1991 


11,210,174 


+8 % 


156,300 


+5 % 


$71.72 


+3 % 


Transactions: 
of Finance. 


Financial 
Department 
State of California. 


State Controller. Counties of California 
Years 1987-1991.; and California State 
Abstract. Sacramento, CA.: 


Sources: Gray Davis, 


Annual Report. Fiscal 
1992. California Statistical 


TABLE 6: Approximat umber _of Shast ounty Residents for Ever 
Filed _in Shasta County (# of County Residents + # of Cases Filed). 


ase 


# of Cases 
Filed 


% Change, % Per 


# People 


Fiscal Year| # of People Change, 


# Cases 


People 
Case 


% Change, 
People/Cas 
e 


25.53 

24.29 

+7 9% 23.77 -2 % 
6,911 +10 % 22.62 -5 % 

of Finance. 1992. California Statistical Abstract. 

and Judicial Council of California. Annual Data 
Courts. Fiscal Years 1987-1991. 


1987-1988 
1988-1989 
1989-1990 


138,200 
141,800 
148,800 +5 % 
1990-1991 156,300 +5 % 
Sources: California State Department 
Sacramento, CA.: State of California.; 
seload Dat Individu 


3,414 
5,837 
6,261 


+3 % +8 % 5 % 
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TABLE 7: 


Case Winner By % In Butte & Shasta Counties. 


Plaint. 


Defen. 


None 


Unres. 


Total 


Butte 


56% 


3% 


28% 


13% 


100% 


Shasta 


50% 


4% 


26% 


20% 


100% 


Butte 


Shasta 


TABLE 9: How Cases Were Settled in Butte & Shasta 


Counties. 


Out of 
Court 


Trial- 
Judge 


Not 
Settld 


Dism- 
issed 


Butte 


57% 


11% 


13% 


19% 


Shasta 


67% 


11% 


20% 


2% 


TABLE 8: Case Type by % for Butte & Shasta Counties. 
Fam. | Prop- | Pers. | Motor Con- Rest. i 
Law ert Inj. Veh. | Fraud] tract | Ord. | Other] Total 
| mmm 64% | 5% | 6% | 9% | 4% | 2% | 9% | 1% | 100% 
Trial- 
| Jur Total 


TABLE _ 10: 


Time for Case Settlement for Butte & Shasta Counties (In 


Months), 


Not 
Settld 


Butte 


14% 


Shasta 


20% 


TABLE 11: 


Winner of RP/OS Confrontations in Butte & Shasta 


Counties. 


Butte 


Shasta 


TABLE _12: 


Placement Into Galanter Typology for Butte & Shasta 


Counties. 


Butte 


Shasta 


< 6 $<12]<18 | <24 {225 Total 
| | 19% | 11% | 2% | 7% | mm | 100% | 
RP- OS- 
RP OS D.A. D.A. 
| mmm | 91% | 9% | 50% | 50% 
OS-OS 
108 
| | 71% 
2 6 


APPENDIX 1: Research Code Book 


Introduction 

The data for this case study is comprised of civil cases filed in Butte 
and Shasta County Superior Courts for the time period of 1988 through 
1991. One hundred cases were randomly drawn from each county based 
on the case numbers of the first case filed in 1988, to the final case filed in 
1991 in each county. 


Case Number 

Every case filed in Butte and Shasta Counties is assigned a number 
according to case type and when the case was filed. Prior to 1992, Butte 
maintained a numerical system based on the chronological order of the 
case filing rather than the type of case being filed (Miller, 1993; Grubbs, 
1993). Butte converted to an automated records system in the fall of 1988 
and there was consistent, accessible data from 1988 forward. Cases filed 
prior to 1988 may not have been transferred to the automated system and 
be readily available, so the 1988 parameter was set to accommodate actual 
data availability. Additionally, according to court records personnel in 
both counties, cases filed in 1992 had a high likelihood of being 
unresolved. Therefore, the end of 1991 was set as the other parameter for 
this study. In randomly selecting case numbers from Butte County during 
the study period, both civil and criminal case numbers were produced. To 
control for the event of a random, accidentally drawn criminal case, the 
next ascending number that was not a criminal case was selected. 

Shasta County has maintained separate criminal and civil numbers 
since before 1988, so randomly selecting civil cases was not as potentially 
problematic as Butte. However, Shasta did not become automated until 
1992, so each case used in this study was evaluated by pulling the case 
records one by one. Also, to control for pulling a case marked 
“confidential”, the next ascending “non-confidential” case was selected. 

The coding for case number was as follows for data collection. Each 
case was prefaced by the first letter of the county from which it was 
drawn. After a colon, a two digit indicator representing the year the case 
was originally filed. Finally, the actual case number was written. An 
example from each county to illustrate: B:89-100,001, and S:90- 
99,111. Every tally sheet included the described indicator number for 
reference. 

For the purpose of running the regression analysis, Butte County was 
coded with a 1 and Shasta County was coded with a 0 in the Lotus 1-2-3 
data base. The "County" was run as an independent variable against the 
dependent variable of case winner. 
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Civil Case Type 

Civil law is multifaceted, with many different case types. The coding 
for this study regarding the type of case was as follows: 

1 = Family law (petition for dissolution of marriage, legal separation, 
child custody, child support-including district attorney 
reimbursement); 

Property case (includes property damage, foreclosure, and sales); 
Personal injury/tort (including employee compensation); 
Motor vehicle (personal injury, and operator negligence); 
= Fraud (includes negligence, suing for damages, and specific 
performance); 
Breach of contract; 
= Restraining motion (domestic violence, harassment, visitation); 
= Civil petition or complaint; 
= Civil habeas corpus (writ of mandate); 
= Petition for arbitration; 

11 = Malpractice. 

Each case filed had an indicator of what was being sought under 
which provision of civil law. For example, some motor vehicle personal 
injury suits involved minors and the court was petitioned for change of 
legal guardian. Then, under the responsibility of the new legal guardian, 
the court was petitioned for relief of another type regarding the personal 
injury sustained from a motor vehicle accident. Such a case would be 
evaluated on the basis of the motor vehicle claim, not the petition for legal 
guardian change. 


Parties Involved in Litigation 
The same method of coding was used for both initiators and 


claimants. A distinction was made as to whether the party was coded as a 
OS, or as a RP in the judicial system (according to the Galanter typology). 
The coding was as follows: 

1 One Shotter, non-corporate; 

Repeat Player, non-corporate; 
Repeat Player, corporate; 
District attorney; 
= Joint Initiation (no initiator-claimant distinction due to joint 
petition). 

An example of the coding for civil action brought about by the 
district attorney on behalf of the county is: 4. Individual physicians and 
business owners that were claimed in the suit as being, or representing a 
business were coded with: 2. 
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Case _ Placement Into RP/OS Typology By Cell Chamber 

All cases surveyed were placed into one of four cells of the Galanter 
Repeat Player-One Shotter typology. Case placement was indicated as 
either 1, 2, 3, or 4. This placement identified the appropriate cell of the 
typology for both parties involved in the litigation (refer to Figure 1- 
Galanter, 1974). The coding is to be read as initiator versus claimant 
(plaintiff versus defendant) and the coding was as follows: 

1 = Indicates both parties were One Shotter’s; 

2 Indicates a Repeat Player initiating against a One Shotter; 

3 Indicates a One Shotter initiator and Repeat Player claimant; 

4 = Indicates that both parties were Repeat Players. 


Legal Representation of the Parties 
The coding for legal representation was determined by the size of the 
representative firm and was coded as follows: 
1 = Firms having < five lawyers were coded as small; 
= Firms having 2 six and < fifteen lawyers were coded as medium; 
= Firms with 2 sixteen lawyers were coded as large; 
= Declared self representation (in propia persona); 
= No representation listed (no response to claim, or pro-per claim). 
This coding system applied to both the initiator and claimant. The 
legal representation for every case was labeled with a one, two, three, four, 
or five. 


How th Ww 
The coding for how the case was settled was based on the actual 
outcome of each case selected and went as follows: 
1 = A case settled out of court (privately resolved, or default 
judgment before trial); 
= A case settled in court by a judge (after a trial); 
A case requiring a trial with a decision rendered by a jury; 
= Unsettled at the time of sampling; 
5 = Dismissed (by either party or the court). 
Any case tallied with a four will make the remaining categories 
insignificant. This is due to the other measures being reliant on the case 
being disposed of by the time of the sampling. 


The Winner of the Settlement/Decision Rendered 

Many cases have no discernable winner, but one must attempt to 
identify if a party did “win,” or at least determine if one party got the 
remedy sought from the court. The winner was determined by: if what 
was sought by the party initiating the litigation was rewarded by the 
court. In the case of a petition for divorce, was the petition granted, or 
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denied? If granted by the court (through whatever means), then the case 
was labeled as won by the initiator. The coding was as follows: 

1 = A case in which the initiator was judged to be the “winner;" 

2 = A case in which the claimant was judged to be the “winner;" 

3 = A case in which neither party was judged the “winner.” 

While it may be argued that a divorce actually fits coding number 
three, it was evaluated here only on the basis if it was the relief being 
sought by the initiator of the litigation. A joint petition for the dissolution 
of a marriage was coded as a three because of neither party being the 
initiator of the claim. Thus, neither party was coded the “winner.” 


Length of Time for the Settlement of the Case 

The length of time for settling the case was determined by the date 
of the initial petition to the date of award sought. For example, the date 
the petition for divorce was submitted to the day the court awarded 
judgment for the dissolution to be official. Although many divorce cases 
continued into extensive child custody litigation, the “settlement” was 


determined by the date the court awarded the dissolution. The coding for 
case settlement was as follows: 


six months; 

seven months, but < twelve months; 

thirteen months, but < eighteen months; 
nineteen months, but < twenty-four months; 
twenty-five months. 


2 
2 
2 


In each case file there was only unofficial documentation of the 
case’s appeal status. The coding for case appeal was as follows: 

0 = No, the case was not appealed; 

1 Yes, the case was appealed. 


Costs Charged 

The coding for costs charged to the parties involved in litigation 
as follows: 

1 = no charges listed in case file; 

2 = charges listed. 

Also, if costs were listed, the initial award sought was not listed as 
part of the costs incurred. 


1 = 

2= 

3= 

4= 

5 = 
Appeals 
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APPENDIX 2: Case Tally Sheet 


CASE NUMBER: 
CIVIL CASE TYPE: 


PARTIES INVOLVED IN LITIGATION 
Initiators 
Initiator #1 


Initiator #2 


lai n 
Claimant #1 


Claimant #2 


A PLACEMENT INTO RP/OS TYPOLOGY B ELL_ CHAMBER: 


LEGAL REPRESENTATION OF THE PARTIES 
Initiators 
Counsel for Initiator #1 


Counsel for Initiator #2 


Claimants 


Counsel for Claimant #1 


Counsel for Claimant #2 


HOW_THE CASE WAS SETTLED 


THE “WINNER” OF THE SETTLEMENTIDECISION RENDERED 


LENGTH OF TIME FOR SETTLEMENT OF THE CASE 
APPEALS 

COSTS CHARGED 

Any Additional Notes Below, or on Reverse _ Side: 
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Butte and Shasta County Regression Analysis Data. 


Regression Output 


Constant 0.468313 
Standard Error of Y Estimate 0.838388 
R Squared 0.392954 
Number of Observations 200 
Degrees of Freedom 190 


County | Case Init- Claim- | Typol. | Rep. 4 How Time to 
Type iator ant Plcmnt}Initiat. Settled | Settle 


X 


Coeffic | .128052] .052782]| .075457| .237215| -.00705 | -.02352 .007247]| .350569 
ient(s) 


Std. .123608]| .028944| .058317] .081410] .087586| .052238] .046002} .042716] .049782 
Err of 
Coef. 
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Introduction 


In 1954 Richard Niebuhr asked "to what extent did religious 
and specifically Christian convictions influence the development of 
American democracy" (126). By focusing on the American founding 


era, 1765-1805, Lutz offered a strong case for the influence of the 


Old Testament.! He argued that "it is relevant to note the 


prominence of biblical sources, since it was highly influential in 
our political tradition" (1984, 192). More specifically, using 
citations as a surrogate measure of influence, Lutz noted that 
"although the citations came from virtually every part of the 
Bible...Deuteronomy was the most-cited Old Testament book" (1988, 
140). Even when compared to prominent secular works, "Deuteronomy 


_is the most frequently cited book" (Lutz, 1992, 136).? 


The attraction of the Book of Deuteronomy for the founders is 
hardly a mystery. Miller, in answering the question "Why read 
Deuteronomy," offered "its existence as the book of law par 
excellence in the Bible, raising all the pertinent issues and 
questions about the place and meaning of the law" (1990, 16). 
Miller notes further that Deuteronomic legislation 


is not unlike constitutional law, as we know it from 
Montesquieu and the framers of the Constitution of the 
United States, in that it is foundational law intended to 
assign various functions in governing the people; this is 
to assure that responsibilities are divided and to a 
large extent separated and that the role of the people in 
selecting or recognizing the leader’s authority is clear 
(141). 


. 
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Like Miller, Rothman sketched "the parallels between the form, 
purposes and function of covenant theology and those of 
constitutional theory" (1980, 150). Riemer examines "striking 
similarities between the Sinai Covenant and the U.S. Constitution." 
He admits that "the fuller explanation of these similarities and 
whether they are accidental or traceable to historical connections" 
(1980, 135) is beyond his purpose. This fuller explanation is, 


however, the exact purpose of this paper. 


I propose to go beyond parallels and similarities by 
reexamining the American founding from the perspective of biblical 
historical criticism. In an effort to narrow the focus of this 
analysis I have followed the lead of Lutz by concentrating on the 


Book of Deuteronomy. 


Methodology 


Within the realm of literary criticism, there is a historic 


debate as to the prevailing importance of text (Leavis 1968) or 
context (Bateson 1953). In political philosophy, or the history of 
ideas, the battle lines are usually drawn between the textual 
analysis of Strauss (1952) and the historical context arguments of 
Skinner (1969). A similar debate can be found in the academic 


circles of religious studies. 


In a recent essay, Paul House concluded his discussion of Old 
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Testament literary criticism by sounding the death knell of this 
methodological approach. He maintains that 

numerous scholars began to recognize that some of the 

established approaches divide and atomize texts...The 

achievements of historical criticism were appreciated, 

but new ways to illuminate the Bible were desired (1992, 

The contrary position is taken by Polzin who suggests that we are 
"forced to examine the biblical text from a historical critical 
point of view if we want to reconstruct what the writer meant and 
what his audience first understood" (1980, 8). I choose the latter 
approach not to further "divide and atomize" the biblical text, but 
to build on the appreciated achievements of historical criticism in 


order to examine "the fuller historical relationship between 


covenant and constitution" (Reimer 1980, 148). 


In his discussion of the "Harmony of Models," Halpern 
identifies 17 distinct sigla utilized by scholars to identify the 
author(s) and chronology of the Deuteronomic history (1988, xii- 
xv).? This "disharmony" presents a problem for the application of 
biblical historical criticism to the American founding. The 
application of historical criticism to the Book of Deuteronomy 
necessitates "shifting the reader back and forth a number of times 


between the ‘that day’ of Moses and the ‘this day’ of the 


Deuteronomist" (Polzin 1980, 31-32). While the multiple sigla 


inhibits the identification of the "this day" of the Deuteronomist, 
I hypothesize that the "this day" of the Deuteronomist offers a 


more revealing and interesting parallel with the American founding 
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than has been identified by traditional scholarship. By focusing 
on one strain of agreement within the biblical historical criticism 


literature, I hope to illuminate this relationship. 


As a final methodological note, I must admit that the 
utilization of biblical historical criticism necessarily classifies 


this analysis as contextual in the parlance of political 


philosophy. Nevertheless, I draw much of my inspiration from 


Persecution and the Art of Writing. Strauss argues that "the Bible 


must be understood exactly as it was understood by its authors or 
by its compilers" (147). By reconstructing the Deuteronomic 
history, by understanding the Bible as it was understood by its 
authors, I hope to enliven the debate over the influence of the 


Bible on the American founding. 


Josiah 

Although not all religious scholars agree, those who utilize 
historical criticism recognize the prominence of Josiah in both the 
Deuteronomic narrative and, more importantly, in the Deuteronomic 
history. Nicholson, in assessing the competing theories as to the 
origin of Deuteronomy concludes that 

in spite of some dissent, most critics accept the theory 

that Deuteronomy was written during the seventh-century 

BCE, and placed in the temple by its authors and 


discovered there in 621 during the reign of Josiah (1967, 
1-2) 


Noth argued that "the events in Judah and Jerusalem under King 


Josiah are an especially important part of the historical 


presuppositions to Dtr.’s work" (1981, 80). In stronger terms, 


Friedman suggested that the "reign of Josiah is the original 
culmination of the work" (1981, 174). To restate the hypothesis 
above, I suggest that it is the historical Deuteronomy, the 
political and religious reforms of Josiah, not the text of 
Deuteronomy, that affords scholars a more complete examination of 
the biblical influence on the American founding. The Book of 
Deuteronomy, unlike the Dead Sea Scrolls or the prodigal son, was 
not lost and rediscovered; it was written to complement the reforms 
of Josiah. If the newly discovered Book of Deuteronomy was written 
to fit a particular historical situation, it is to that situation 
and not the Book of Deuteronomy, that we must turn. The covenant 
of interest is not the textual covenant of Moses (Deuteronomy 
29:13) but the historical covenant of Josiah: 

The king made a covenant before the Lord to obey him and 

keep his commandments, his testimonies, and his statutes, 

with all his heart, and so fulfill the terms of the 

covenant written in this book. And all the people 

pledged themselves to the covenant (2 Kings 23:3). 

Historians, such as Bailyn (1967) and Wood (1969), and 
political scientists, such as Lutz (1980, 1984, 1988, and 1992) and 
Elazar (1980), while recognizing the theoretical importance of the 


biblical covenant have emphasized the textual covenant to the 


detriment, or exclusion, of the historical covenant. 
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Textual and Historical Echoes 


As was noted above the textual attraction of the Book of 
Deuteronomy for the founders is fairly obvious. It is the "book of 
law par excellence" and “not unlike constitutional law as we know 
‘+.* Beyond this verbal echo, however, there is a deeper 
historical parallel.* A more detailed analysis of the covenant of 
Josiah yields a historical echo that reverberates through the 
American founding. In other words, the historical circumstances 
surrounding the discovery of the Book of Deuteronomy and its 
utilization by Josiah, are strikingly similar to those of the 
American founding. This historical “echo" can be divided into 


three areas: Independence, Reform, and Medium. 


INDEPENDENCE 

While the American move toward independence has been well 
documented (Rackove 1976; Martin 1979; Middlekauf 1982), the 
parallel between this movement and the Deuteronomic history 
deserves further attention. Nicholson contends that the 


"reformation measures" discussed above "would have been motivated 


largely by the desire to gain independence from Assyria" (12).° In 


a more detailed analysis of the tension between Israel and Assyria, 
Rosenbaum noted that "Assyrian rulers imposed more than tribute and 
political subservience upon their vassals" (1979, 72). Ina similar 
vein, Weinfeld argued that "the arrogance of 


the Assyrian king may also explain the lack of any sign of 
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affection from the sovereign to his vassal" (1992, 68-69). 


Independence, coupled with the specific examples of political 
subservience and an arrogant king, constitutes a relevant 
historical echo for the American founding when compared to the 
American struggle for independence, the issues of political 
subservience such as "taxation without representation," and the 


arrogance of George III. 


REFORM 

A brief glimpse at the historical circumstances surrounding 
the composition of Deuteronomy and the American founding 
demonstrates that both independence movements were intrinsically 
tied to broader movements of religious reform. Nicholson recounts 
the rise “in Judah in the late eight century [of] a movement which 
aimed at both political and religious renewal" (99). After his 
political reforms were implemented, Josiah "calls the nation to a 
repentance and a new obedience to the book of the law" (Miller, 
192). For the American founding, the religious reform, or renewal, 
took the form of the Great Awakening. 

This Great Awakening was perhaps the most extensive 

intercolonial event: that it reached into virtually every 

kind of community and crossroads; that its effects were 

at first profoundly unsettling to the established order; 

and then became creative elements in establishing a new 

order; and that indirect lines connect many of its 

impulses to those of the War of Independence and nation- 

building endeavors (McLoughlin 1978, viii). 
While political independence was tied to religious reform in both 
instances, it should be noted that the order of these reforms was 


reversed; political then religious for Josiah and religious then 
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political for the American founding. This reversal, addressed in 
the discussion section below, should not at this point detract 


form the overall historical echo of dual reform. 


MEDIUM 

One final historical echo that ties the American founding to 
the Deuteronomic history is method of communication. During both 
periods the crucial medium of exchange was the religious sermon. 
The literary function of Mosaic speeches has been well documented 
(Miller 1990; Polzin 1980). Nicholson isolates chapters V-XI as "a 
series of exhoratory addresses which appeal again and again for 
faithfulness to the divine commands" (46). Weinfeld asserts that 
the Book of Deuteronomy "is presented in its entirety as a 
valedictory oration delivered by Moses." More importantly, 
Weinfeld argues that the oration/address format was imposed by the 


Deuteronomic author: "He placed in the mouth of Moses a long prose 


valedictory which treats both history and law" (Weinfeld 1972, 10). 


This extended biblical sermon, aside from offering textual 
substance, suggested a method of communication that was extensively 


utilized during the American founding. 


McLoughlin argues that "the true basis of intercolonial 
{during the American founding] unity lay in the system of itinerant 
preaching" (1977, 89). Stout’s study of religion in New England 
demonstrates that "after 1667, these [election] sermons were 


published so that they could be distributed to the ministers and 
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summarized from every pulpit in the land" (1986, 70). Assessing 
the influence of election sermons during the founding era, Lutz 
noted that "these reprinted sermons accounted for almost three- 
fourths of the biblical citations" (1984, 192). The medium of the 
message for both the Deuteronomic history and the American founding 


was the biblical sermon. 


In all three instances, independence, reform, and medium, the 
historical echo is more revealing than a simple verbal, or textual, 
comparison. However, the discrepancy in reform order deserves 


further attention. 


Discussion 


While the American founding and the Deuteronomic history are 
characterized by both religious and political reformation, the 
order of these reforms is reversed. As was noted above, the 
reforms in Judah "aimed at both political and religious renewal." 
With the exception of Christensen, who offers a "theological basis 
for Josiah’s programs" (1984, 678), most biblical scholars conclude 


that the political reform preceded and superseded the religious 


reform during Josiah’s reign.’ Cross and Freedman maintain that as 


part of the revolt against Assyria, "Josiah launched a full-scale 
politico-religious program" (1953, 58). Their analysis clearly 
emphasizes the political aspects of the program. Weinfeld, 


comparing the reforms of Hezekiah and Josiah, argues that they 
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"were a vigorous expression of both political and religious 
emancipation, in which the political factor was even more decisive 
than the religious one" (1992, 85). In a similar fashion, 
Nicholson suggests that the first part of Josiah’s reform "was 
motivated by politics" (9). This order of reform, political then 
religious, distinguishes the Deuteronomic history from the American 


founding and the influence of the Great Awakening. 


Few scholars would contest the fact that "measured by the 
numbers involved or its intellectual and social significance, the 
Great Awakening was a major movement in the eighteenth century" 
(Bushman 1970, xiv). However, unlike the reforms of Josiah where 


political preceded religious, the Great Awakening chronologically 


and intellectually preceded the American movement toward 


independence. A persuasive argument can be made that the Great 
Awakening was the "key to the American Revolution." McLoughlin 
demonstrates 


that the roots of the Revolution as a political movement 
were so deeply imbedded in the soil of the First Great 
Awakening forty years earlier that it can be truly said 
that the Revolutions was the natural outgrowth of that 
profound and widespread religious movement (1977, 70). 


McLoughlin borrows from John Adams in support of his thesis: 
‘The Revolution was effected before the war commenced. 
The revolution was in the minds and hearts of the people; 
a change in their religious sentiments of their duties 
and obligations. This change in the principles, 
opinions, sentiments and affections of the people was the 
real American Revolution’ (1977, 71). 
Given the precedence of the religious reform over the political, 
the connection between the two deserves further analysis. 
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Stout argued that "in the midst of Revolutionary fervor, moral 
an political applications [of covenants} that eluded earlier 
generations became inescapably clear" (298). Riemer projects "how 


the idea of covenant may serve as a model for a superior secular 


constitution" (1980, 135). The thread that ties these separate 


analyses is the application of a sacred covenant to a secular 
situation. This approach epitomizes traditional scholarship. I 
believe, however, this approach epitomizes the failure of 
traditional scholarship to utilize contextual analysis of the Bible 


in order to understand the American founding. 


Unlike religious scholars, historians and political scientists 
have failed to distinguish between the "that day" of Moses and the 
"this day" of the Deuteronomist. If we assume that the Book of 
Deuteronomy was written and/or edited as a companion to the 
Josianic reforms and these reforms were primarily political in 
nature, then the American founders were re-secularizing covenant 
theology. This is to say that the founders were not, as argued by 
Stout and Riemer, applying a sacred covenant to a secular 
situation; they were applying what was a secular covenant in its 
original form to a secular situation. Elazar, although relying on 
textual analysis, comes closest to this understanding of 
Deuteronomy when he recognizes that "there is hardly a single 
covenant in the Bible that does not have strong political overtones 
or undertones" (1980, 15). The covenant of Josiah, based on the 


newly discovered Book of Deuteronomy, must be classified as overtly 
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political. Weinfeld persuasively argues that the reforms of Josiah 
were “motivated by political considerations influenced by the 
exigencies of his period" (1964, 211). Once again restating the 
hypothesis: It is the "exigencies of his period" not the newly 
discovered Book of Deuteronomy that illuminate the American 


founding. 


Dilemmas 


While the focus on Deuteronomy and Josiah offers historical 
illumination heretofore not applied to the American founding, this 
same focus poses some interesting dilemmas. As was noted above, 17 
distinct sigla, have been used by scholars to distinguish the 
author(s) and chronology of the Deuteronomic history. af 


Deuteronomy was written during the reigns of Hezekiah, Manasseh, 


Jehoiakim, or Zedekiah then my reliance on Josiah is misplaced.’ 


In other words, what happens when the core of Deuteronomy is 
separated from later editorial material? A Deuteronomy/Josiah 
focus presents at least one significant problem in this regard: 


kingship. 


Cross and Freedman note that the Josianic reforms were 
designed "for the re-establishment of the Davidic Kingdom" (56). 
Weinfeld argues 

the fact that the Davidic dynasty and its capital, 

Jerusalem, lay at the core of deuteronomistic ideology 

shows the Deuteronomist’s sympathy and esteem for the 

monarchy (1992, 169). 
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He maintains that "if there is any negative tendency in the law of 
the king in Deuteronomy it is not directed towards the monarchy as 
such but against a specific king" (168). Using Josiah as a 
retroactive historical model for Joshua, Nelson asserts that 
"Josiah is the only king since the archtypical David perfectly to 


meet Yahweh’s requirement according to the standards laid down by 


Deuteronomy" (1981, 534). If, as McDonald argues, that the 


patriots vehemently "rejected monarchy," this monarchical tendency 
in the Deuteronomic literature that would suggest that the American 
founder’s faith in Deuteronomy was misplaced. McDonald correctly 
notes that "the monarchical habit died hard" (1985, 179). This 


point deserves some attention here. 


In May of 1775, John Adams "told the delegates that an 
imperial connection might be maintained through the _ king" 
(Middlekauf, 312). As late as July, 1775 monarchy’s Olive Branch 
petition asked George III "to direct some mode, by which the united 
applications of your faithful colonists to the throne...may be 
improved into a happy and permanent reconciliation" (Rackove, 245). 
However, it is clear that by the Declaration of Independence no 
such reconciliation was either possible or desirable. Lence has 
convincingly argued that "the injuries, the usurpations, all these 
were sufferable until the pernicious acts of George III threatened 
the very foundations of self-government." Citing the Declaration, 
Lence characterized the opinion of the founders: "A prince, whose 


character is thus marked by every act which may define a Tyrant, is 


= 


unfit to be the Ruler of a free people" (1976, 30, 31). It is 
difficult to conceive of a less appropriate source for this 
foundational idea, than the monarchical tendencies of the 


Deuteronomic Josiah. 


It is clear that the American Founders rejected the 
monarchical tendency of Deuteronomy. What is not clear, from a 
textual standpoint, is why. Gordon Wood suggests that "the 
traditional covenant theology of Puritanism combined with the 
political science of the eighteenth century into an impressively 
persuasive argument for revolution" (1969, 118). Lutz’s analysis 
of founding era pamphlets supports this conclusion, noting that 
“sermons accounted for almost 20 percent of the citations to 


secular authors" (1992, 137). While it is plausible that the 


philosophy of the Enlightenment muted the monarchical tradition of 


Deuteronomy, a modified view of monarchy is also consistent with a 
biblical historical criticism that distinguishes between authors 


and compilers, or editors. 


If Josiah is abandoned in favor of a more comprehensive 
Deuteronomic history, a slightly different conception of kingship 
is noted. Matthews argues that "a literary framework has been 
imposed on or used in portions of the deuteronomistic history" 
(1991, 216). He labels this literary framework the "King’s call 


to justice." Matthews states that 
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for the editors of the Deuteronomistic history (H[Dtr}) 
emergent political reality of unchecked tyranny, in which 
the kings at times acted as if they were above the law, 
became an intolerable, theological anomaly which they 
choose to combat in their reshaping of the historical 
corpus (205). 


According to Matthews the stories of David (2 Samuel 12:1-14), 


Solomon (1 Kings 11:11-12 and 1 Kings 11:30), Jeroboam (1 Kings 
17:7-14), and Ahab (1 Kings 21:21-29) are examples of the "King’s 
call to Justice." In other words, the positive view of the 
monarchy noted by Cross and Friedman, Weinfeld, and Nelson was 
subsequently modified by the pessimistic view of later editors. It 
can be demonstrated that the American founders were cognizant of 


this subtle change. 


Collections of founding era sermons from John Wingate Thornton 
(1860) to Ellis Sandoz (1991) are replete with references to the 
"King’s Call to Justice." Benjamin Coleman identified the role of 
governors in general terms: "Magistrates uphold and adorn the 
world, as pillars do a fabrick, by employing their superior wisdom 
and knowledge, skill and prudence, discretion and judgment for the 
publick good" (Sandoz, 15). Charles Chauncy reiterates that "those 
who rule over others must be just, ruling in the fear of God" 
(Sandoz, 145). A special condemnation is reserved for those, 
echoing the list of Matthews, who violate this maxim: Ahab, 
Jeroboam, Zedekiah, and Rehoboam (Sandoz, 320-321; Stout, 278). 
While relying on the Deuteronomic text, the American founders 


accurately perceived the subtle editorial modifications identified 
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by Matthews. In Straussian terms, the distinction between authors 
and compilers or editors, serves to deepen our understanding of the 
biblical text and, in turn, illuminate our understanding of the 


American founders’ utilization of that text. 


Conclusion 


Benjamin Church, writing in 1765, offered a 

quasi-ironic oration in the form of a sermon for the 

times on a text of exodus concerning sacrifices to false 

gods, and it presents its readers with an explicit 

analogy between Biblical and current events (Bailyn 1967, 

585). 
Similar usage of the Bible can be found in the various collections 
of founding era sermons.’ The tie that binds these sermons is the 
utilization of the biblical narrative to explicate then current 
events. However, the linkage between the Bible and the American 
founding is based on the assumption that the Bible, and 
particularly the Book of Deuteronomy, is historically accurate and 
complete. Contemporary biblical scholarship suggests otherwise. 


The premise of the analysis above is that rather than relying on 


the biblical narrative, scholars should look to biblical history in 


order to explicate the American founding. 


With respect to the biblical influence on the American 
founding, this analysis departs from traditional scholarship in two 
areas. By applying the methods of historical criticism to the 
Bible, this analysis complements the work of intellectual 
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historians, such as McDonald, Bailyn, and Wood. The evidence 
outlined above suggests that a historical contextual echo, beyond 
the verbal textual echo, unites the American founding and the Book 


of Deuteronomy. Second, while the order of political and religious 


reform is reversed for the two periods, this reversal serves to 


demonstrate the secular origin of covenant theology; thereby 


amending the work of covenant scholars, such as Lutz and Elazar. 


With respect to independence, reform, and medium, the American 
founders, demonstrate a Josianic understanding of Deuteronomy. 
However, it is also apparent that their Josianic understanding was 
tempered by the "King’s call to justice." As the American founding 
predates even the earliest attempts at biblical historical 
criticism, the founders’ understanding of the Deuteronomic text as 
well as an intuitive understanding of the Deuteronomic history, 
demonstrates a perspicacity that merits further attention and 


continued investigation. 
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Notes 


1. For a more than chronological definition of the American 
founding see Lutz (1988, 168). 


2. Within the book of Deuteronomy, the most cited chapters/verses 
are 1:13-17, 4:20, 23, 29-40, 5, 8, 9, 10, 27, 29, and 31 (Lutz 
1988, 140). 

For a discussion of these sigla, see Halpern (1988, 115-118). 


See also Mayes (1981, 30) and Miller (1990, 114 and 209). 


The usage of "verbal echo" is borrowed from Wills (1978). 


See also Nicholson (1965). 


7. Breslauer (1983) suggests a religious explanation for both 
religious and "political" reforms. 


8. For some of the competing theories see Nicholson (1967), 
Rosenbaum (1979), and Williamson (1982). 


9. A short list of these collections would include Thornton (1860), 
Bailyn (1965), Hyneman and Lutz (1983), and Sandoz (1991). 
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CITIZEN IDENTITIES IN THE LIBERAL STATE 


What does it mean to be a citizen? How do members of society understand 
their citizenship? One would think that such questions would be central to 
research on political behavior. But there have been surprisingly few 
empirical studies of the meaning of citizen identities.* Instead, we have 
focused almost exclusively on those political identities relevant to the 
electoral arena. There is, consequently, abundant research on partisan and 
liberal-conservative identifications. However, despite its obvious 
contribution to understanding electoral politics, such research provides 
little insight into the meaning of basic citizen identities. 


Perhaps citizen identities are of no consequence. Indeed, why should we 
study them? One very important reason is because the practice of citizenship- 
-which includes not only political participation but also public service and 
civic life--is underpinned by the psychological resources of citizens, by 
their understandings of this behavior and their motivations to perform it. 

And citizen identities are a major part of these resources. But beyond their 
direct contribution to the practice of citizenship, citizen identities are a 
key psychological building block that determines the character of our 
communities. Shared citizen identities create bonds of solidarity among 
individuals and thereby facilitate social cohesion; where such identities are 
missing, the "social glue" that holds society together must come from 
elsewhere. Moreover, our citizen identities shape our understanding of the 
nature of civic relationships, relationships with strangers and acquaintances 
as well as friends and neighbors. That is why so many political theorists 
believe that citizen identities influence the quality of public life, the 
strength of civil society, and the success of democratic institutions. 


That citizen identities should be a neglected topic of empirical 
research is especially odd given their centrality in political philosophy. 
Thus ontological claims about the constitution of the self and its impact on 
citizen identities determine the options that political philosophers debate 
and advocate (see Taylor, 1989, p.162). It is, however, up to political 
psychologists to refine the range of options further by empirically grounding 
these claims and bringing contemporary psychological research to bear on them. 
Towards that end, we shall begin by reviewing some of the key issues in recent 
debates among political theorists about conceptions of the self and citizen 
identities. Upon this theoretical foundation, we will then present some 
psychological theories and related empirical findings that address the 
relationships involved. But first, we must sharpen our analytic tools by 
placing citizen identities within the family of concepts concerning 
citizenship. 


THE ELEMENTS OF CITIZENSHIP: A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


Aristotle pointed out long ago that "there is no general agreement on a 
single definition" of citizenship, and things have not changed much in this 
regard since his time (quoted in Heater, 1990; also see Riesenberg, 1992). 
Still, most would agree that, at root, citizenship defines the fundamental 
relationship of a person to a political community, which we understand as a 
collection of individuals who are "committed to dividing, exchanging, and 
sharing social goods" (Walzer 1983, p. 31; also see Hall and Held, 1989; 
Oliver, 1991). So defined, a political community is constituted by its 
members (e.g. citizens) and its formal institutions (e.g. the "state"), and 
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The landmark empirical study of citizenship remains Gabriel Almond and 
Sidney Verba’s The Civic Culture (1963) now twenty-five years old. In the 
intervening period there have been very few direct examinations of citizenship 
and citizen identities (an exception is Theiss-Moore, 1989) though there have 
been numerous studies of related concepts such as civic duty and tolerance. 
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citizenship shapes how individuals relate to both components. It is, 
therefore, the basis upon which people answer these fundamental questions 
about public life: Who am I? What can I do? What must I do? (van Gunsteren, 
1991, p. 732). Conceptually, then, the idea of citizenship is quite complex 
for it encompasses a variety of elements: some legal, some psychological, and 
some behavioral (for an alternative specification see Heater, 1990). These 
elements need to be distinguished from one another if we are to understand the 
relationship of citizen identities to citizenship. 

The most basic element of citizenship is membership in the politic 
community as signified by legal status or "Standing" (Shklar, 1991). Su 
standing specifies the legal privileges and responsibilities of citizens 
In the modern world, the focal point of citizenship has been membership 
political community that is defined by the nation-state (Hall and Held, 
Shklar, 1991). But one can also talk of membership in political communi 
contained within a nation--regions, states, cities--and membership in 
political communities that combine nations, such as the EEC. Thus citizens 
May experience multiple levels of citizenship nested within each other (Wolin, 
1989). 
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The second element of citizenship is its psychological meaning for the 
individual citizen, which we shall refer to as sense of citizenship. And here 
is where we find citizen identities, for they are one of two components 
contributing to an individual’s sense of citizenship. We define a "citizen 
identity" as the affective significance that people attach to their membership 
in a particular political community (for a more general discussion of identity 
see Conover, 1984, 1988). The focus of attachment might be the actual 
political community and its members, or it might be the abstract category of 
"legal citizen", the bearer of rights. Not all people who belong to a 
political community develop an identity based on that membership. And amon 
those who do develop such an identity, there is considerable variation in its 
strength. For some people, citizen identities may eventually evolve into 
feelings of solidarity based on the recognition that others share these 
identities and thus a common interest (Barber, 1984). "Understanding" is the 
second component that defines an individual’s psychological sense of 
citizenship. It denotes the framework of beliefs that people develop about 
their relationship to the political community and to other citizens. Thus 
understanding constitutes the cognitive side of a sense of citizenship, while 
identity comprises the affective side. The legal specification of citizens’ 
rights and duties contributes to this understanding, but by no means defines 
it. Such understanding also encompasses informal responsibilities and 
privileges that citizens believe characterize their citizenship as well as 
their perceptions of their role as citizens. 


The final element of citizenship is practice, the behaviors that people 
engage in as part of their public lives. On our account, the practice of 
citizenship encompasses two broad categories of behavior: political 
participation and civic activity. Political participation refers to “acts 
that aim at influencing the government, either by affecting the choice of 
government personnel or by affecting the choices made by government personnel" 
(Verba and Nie, 1972, p. 2). This includes the performance of instrumental 
political acts (e.g. voting, signing a petition, marching in a protest) as 
well as participation in political organizations (e.g. political parties, 
interest groups) that directly engage in efforts to influence public policy. 
For its part, civic activity encompasses a variety of behaviors including acts 
of civility (obedience to the law and community norms), service (military and 
civil) and civic ritual. 


Having distinguished citizen identity from its conceptual relatives, we 
can now outline briefly how these different conceptual pieces fit together. 
First, there is a link between membership and citizen identities: citizens are 
members of the political community, and citizen identities grow out of what 


the members have in common as citizens. There is also a link between citizen 
identities and understanding. Citizen identities can alter one’s perceptual 
framework and transform one’s emotional makeup thereby influencing 
understanding. Specifically, citizen identities can increase sensitivity to 
the collectivity and stimulate a sense of solidarity with other citizens. 
Finally, the interplay of identity and understanding essentially defines the 
citizen’s perception of the common good--if any--that animates public life. 
It is, then, the overall sense of citizenship that creates the motivation for 
the practice of citizenship: identity provides the emotional "fuel," and 
understanding provides the substantive direction. 


THE THEORETICAL DEBATE 


Prompted in part by the publication of John Rawls’ (1971) A_Theory of 
Justice, the last twenty years has witnessed a philosophical renaissance of 
interest in citizenship. Our goal here is not to review every aspect of these 
debates but instead to identify the conceptions of the self and citizen 
identities that have dominated them. 


CONCEPTIONS OF THE SELF 


As Charles Taylor (1989) has recently noted, controversies between 
liberals and communitarians have often been muddled by the failure to 
distinguish between "ontological" and "advocacy" claims. Most theories of 
citizenship have embedded within them ontological claims about the 
constitution of the self and its impact on the relationship between citizens 
and their communities. For years, the major debate in this realm has been 
between "atomists" and "holists". In contrast, advocacy claims have to do 
with the particular moral stands or policies that one adopts (Taylor 1989, p. 
159). Here, the major debate has been between "individualists" who privilege 


individual rights and freedom, and "collectivists" who give priority to 
communities and the collective good. 


Ontological stands serve as a fundamental grounding for advocacy 
claims. They determine the meaningful range of options from which we select 
alternatives to debate and advocate; in fact, "choice-definition" is their 
central function (see Taylor, 1989, p.162). Thus if the ontological claims 
underlying our advocacy of a particular conception of citizenship are false, 
our entire conception of citizenship may be chimerical. Still, it is 
important to recognize that the two kinds of claims are, nonetheless, 
distinct. As Taylor (1989, p. 163) explains: "either stand on the atomism- 
holism debate can be combined with either stand on the individualist- 
collectivist question". Hence, our ontological claims do not predetermine the 
conceptions of citizen identities that we will advocate. But they do 
influence them in important ways, and for this reason it is critical that we 
recognize the ontological claims embodied in liberal and communitarian theory. 


Towards this end, we begin with conceptions of the self which ground 
philosophical conceptions of citizen identities by providing a basic 
understanding of human nature and its effects on relationships among citizens. 
Liberal theory is said to be based on an abstract, atomist view of the self 
(Friedman, 1989). In language that has defined the lines of debate, Michael 
Sandel (1984, p.82) has described this presocial self of liberal theory as "an 
unencumbered self" in the sense that it is freely chosen and separable from 
its goals, its attachments and its history. By contrast, communitarians offer 
a much more holistic view: the "encumbered self"--"a being constituted and 
defined by its attachments including the particularities of its social 
relationships, community ties, and historical context" (Friedman, 1989, p. 
276). Patrick Neal and David Paris (1990) have clarified the differences 
between liberals and their critics on this point by distinguishing between 
"contingently shared" and "essentially shared" relationships. Contingently 
shared relations influence our attitudes and behaviors, but do not penetrate 
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our identities in the sense that we are in any way constituted by the 
relationship. Essentially shared relations, in contrast, deeply penetrate our 
identities so that they constitute a part of our selves. It is our 
essentially shared relations that "encumber" us and that are problematic from 
the perspective of liberal theory. 7 


"unencumbered self" of liberal theory and the social, "encumbered self" 
communitarian thought has blurred as liberal theorists have counterargued that 
communitarians have misunderstood liberal theory. In fact, liberalism’s 


defenders argue, most modern liberal thinkers--such Mill, Green, Dewey an 


Rawls--accept both the fundamentally social nature of individuals, and th 


idea that individuals are partly constituted by their social relationship 
(see Caney, 1992; Gaus, 1983; Tamir, 1993). 
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But this does not mean that liberals and communitarians, in fact, 
the same ontological grounding. Rawls has recently distinguished "encumbe 
selves" from his conception of the "political" self, which he argues is no 
meant to have metaphysical implications concerning the nature of the self 
(Rawls 1993, p.27 ). But this is a problematic claim, as William Galston 
explains: 

...-Rawls’s argument manifestly depends on a specific affirmative 

conception of individuality. Persons must be emotionally, 

intellectually, and ontologically capable of drawing an effective 

line between their public and nonpublic identities and of setting 

aside their particular commitments... (Galston 1991, p. 153) 
Abandoning the notion of the truly "unencumbered self", many liberals have n 
adopted this conception of "the divided self" implicit in Rawls’s most recen 
work. On this atomistic account, even though individuals may be greatly 
influenced by their relationships and goals, they can still distance 
themselves from them sufficiently to evaluate and even abandon them (see 
Galston, 1991; Kymlicka 1991). In contrast, communitarians offer a more 
holistic account, one in which our relationships and goals so constitute our 
identities as to often preclude such reflection and choice. Liberals and 
their critics are still separated, then, by a critical point of disagreement: 
the role of individual "will, choice, reflection, and evaluation" in 
determining the self (Tamir, 1993, p. 20; Kymlicka, 1991). Underlying this 
disagreement is the basic question of how much our relationships and life 
plans actually constrain us. 


Ow 


This is clearly an important philosophical and psychological ques 
But does it have important implications for politics? We believe that 
But to see why this is so, we must consider how liberals and communitarians 
differ in their conceptions of citizen identities, and how these differences 
are grounded in ontological claims. 


CONCEPTIONS OF CITIZEN IDENTITIES 


Our identities provide us with answers to the question "who am I?" By 
placing ourselves in a variety of specific categories, we establish a basis of 
social comparison, a means of determining who we are alike and from whom we 
are different. Those categories that are emotionally significant form the 
basis for our identities. Thus people who have citizen identities attach an 
emotional significance to their status as "citizens"; the category of 
"citizen" is a meaningful way of describing themselves and identifying with 
and distinguishing themselves from other people. The key question that must 
be asked about identity, then, is “what is its nature and its basis"? What is 
it about citizens that distinguishes them from noncitizens, thus rendering the 
category of citizen meaningful? 


fe 
But over the last decade, the sharp distinction between the presocial, 
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Liberals and their communitarian critics have very different conceptions 
of the nature of citizen identities. The communitarian conception is rooted 
firmly in the civic republican tradition. On this account, our citizen 
identities are grounded in a basic awareness of ourselves as members in a 
particular political community. This awareness, in turn, gives rise to the 
recognition that as members we are connected to other members by virtue of our 
shared interest in a common good (see especially Taylor 1989; also Barber 
1984; Beiner 1992; Mouffe 1992). 


To appreciate fully the civic republican conception of citizen 
identities, we must probe deeper into the meaning of the common good, both its 
ontological nature and its substance. From an ontological perspective, the 
civic republican understanding of the common good turns on the source of its 
value. There is a critical distinction, as Charles Taylor (1989 pp. 168) 
points out, between "convergent goods" that "have value to me and value to 
you", and "common goods" that "essentially have value to us". From this 
perspective, collective goods are not automatically common goods. In fact, 
Many are convergent goods because their value is not enhanced by their 
collective provision. Thus, for example, the value we attach to national 
defense, garbage collection or police protection is in no way influenced by 
the fact that it is provided for collectively. In contrast, "common goods" 
derive at least some of their essential value from the fact that they are 
shared. The jokes we tell, concerts we attend, and dinner parties we give are 
all common goods in this sense. Some common goods derive only part of their 
value from their shared nature. But for others, what Taylor calls 
"immediately common goods", their shared nature is what matters most; "the 
good is that we share" (Taylor 1989, p. 168). The central value of our close 
friendships, for example, lies in the actions and meanings that we share with 
our friends. 


We can talk of people "sharing" an interest in both convergent and 
common goods, but the "sharing" we have in mind is fundamentally different, so 
much so that it requires a different ontology in each case. The "weak 
sharing" of convergent goods is atomistic; it requires only that the good be 
valued in a "for-me-for-you" fashion. Thus in the case of convergent goods, 
all that we "share" is that we each have an individual interest in the good. 
Such "sharing" requires at most a contingently shared relationship between two 
people, and at the least no relationship at all. The "strong sharing" of 
common goods cannot be adequately conceptualized in terms of this atomistic 
perspective. An holistic ontology is required to capture the "for-us" 
perspective that is involved in the sharing of common goods (Taylor 1989). 

For when we share them, we actually experience them together and value them 
for that experience. 


It is this deeper, holistic understanding of common goods that provides 
the ontological underpinning of the civic republican account of citizen 
identities. From this perspective, the political community is a common 
enterprise, an "immediately common good" as Taylor describes it (1989, p. 
170). As such, its essential value lies in its deeply shared nature, an 
awareness of which generates a sense of shared fate among citizens. This 
sense of common fate or life gives rise to citizen identities that are "we- 
identities" (Taylor 1989, p. 170). And out of these shared we-identities is 
forged a civic bond among citizens, a relationship that is "essentially 
shared" and constitutive of their selves. It is critical to recognize that 
this bond is especially strong and binding precisely because it is triggered 
by "we-identities" with a common good--identities grounded in a sense of 
shared fate in which the sharing itself is of central value. Thus on the 
civic republican account, citizen identities are "we-identities" that are 
shared in the deepest sense for it is the sharing that gives them their value 
and meaning. 


What is the substance of the common good on the civic republican 
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account? In a republic, citizens identify with an "immediately common good", 
a common life, that is composed of two distinct elements. The first is 
political: the practice of participatory self-rule as manifested in democrati 
political institutions and laws. The second is communal: a specific settled 
community (see Beiner 1992; Tamir 1993; Taylor 1985a, 1989). As citizens of a 
republic, therefore, we identify simultaneously with both the democratic state 
and the specific historical community that it serves. In the first case, this 
presupposes a commitment to the principles of participatory self-rule. And in 
the second case, it presupposes an attachment to a culture--to the customs, 
traditions, and historical practices that constitute the particular community 
(see Beiner 1992; Tamir 1993). More generally, this argument presumes that we 
find something of worth or value in both elements of the common good. Thus we 
value democratic self-governance because it is central to establishing our 
dignity as human beings (see Taylor 1985a; 1989). And we value life ina 
particular historical community because it is constitutive of our identiti 
(see Tamir 1993). Moreover, we essentially value both elements because of 
their shared nature: in effect, we value a life of participatory self-rule 
a particular community precisely because it is a shared way of living. 


es 
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In ancient republics, these two elements of the common good were linked 
tightly together in the form of the city-state. Identification with the 
political community, with the state, necessarily meant identification with the 
city (see Daggar 1981; Taylor 1985a). Modernity has fundamentally transformed 
this relationship by shifting the boundaries of the primary political 
community from the city to the nation, from real communities to "imagined 
communities" constructed through shared cultural practices--lanquage, 
traditions, myths and norms (see Tamir 1993; Anderson 1983). But the nati 
state has proven to be a problematic basis for the kind of citizen identiti 
that are central to civic republican theory. Too often in nation-states, the 
political and communal elements of the common good become separated from one 
another, thus fracturing the basis of citizen identities. This creates the 
possibility that citizen identities may be based on only partial conceptions 
of the common good, if at all. Modern states thus pose a critical dilemma f 
civic republicans: are the citizen identities that arise in such cases stron 
enough to sustain a genuine republic? 


Liberals suffer no such dilemma for they have a fundamenta 
conception of citizen identities. On the liberal account, our ci 

identities are grounded in an awareness of our formal status as legal persons, 
the "bearers of rights" in the eyes of the state (Barber 1984; Mouffe 1992; 
Taylor 1985a). This awareness, in turn, gives rise to the recognition that as 
citizens we are party to a "social contract" with other citizens, a contract 
that legitimizes the liberal state thereby ensuring the protection of our 
individual rights. But this contract is all that connects us with other 
citizens; no substantive common good, no common life, grounds liberal citizen 
identities. On a liberal account, then, citizen identities are based on the 
"weak sharing" of a convergent good: our individual interest in maintaining 
the liberal state. As such, they are convergent "I-identities" that prompt an 
atomistic "for-me, for-you" perspective (Taylor, 1989). 


STUDYING CITIZENSHIP IN CONTEXT 


In applying political psychology to the study of citizen identities, it 
is essential to study citizens in context. First of all, cultural contexts 
help us to understand citizens as they understand themselves. The language 
that they use to discuss citizenship is the key to the best possible 
explanations for their practice of citizenship (Rosenberg, 1988). Political, 
economic and social contexts are equally essential for tracing out how 
institutional and systemic conditions shape the formation of citizen 
identities. The core of political psychology is psychological; it consists of 
interpretative micro explanations. But, from a political perspective, these 
micro explanations must be embedded in macro explanatory contexts to establish 
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their political relevance. 


Therefore, our study of citizenship in the United States and Great 
Britain begins with national contexts, for as a comparative study, it enables 
us to vary some macro national characteristics while holding others constant. 
Among those "held constant," one of the most important is the advanced 
capitalistic character of the economies of these two countries. Another is 
their cultural and linguistic commonality, which also ameliorates one of the 
most vexing problems in research on comparative political behavior: the cross- 
cultural reliability and validity of psychological measures. But although the 
United States and Britain are similar in these ways, there are theoretically 
Significant differences between the two. In particular, the liberal tradition 
in the United States emphasizes individualistic and ideologically based 
citizen identities, whereas the British tradition is usually characterized as 
more communal and culturally grounded. In the same vein, geographical size 
and ethnic diversity have long been regarded as key factors that condition the 
practice of citizenship. Here we are comparing a very large pluralistic 
democracy with a much smaller one that is more culturally homogeneous. With 
regard to political institutions, the United States has a hidden welfare 
state, a written Constitution, and a prominent Bill of Rights. In Britain, by 
contrast, the welfare state is prominent, the constitution unwritten, and the 
notion of a bill of rights controversial. Finally, the United States has a 
long tradition of citizenship education and is usually found at the 
"populistic" end of the spectrum among modern democracies; in Britain 
political education has until recently been avoided, and political 
institutions are often characterized as comparatively "elitist." 


All the other macro contextual variations that we have been considering 
are more local in nature. People are citizens of nations, but national 
surveys are, for our purposes, insufficiently sensitive to the fact that 
citizens experience most of their citizenship in local communities. These are 


the contexts in which we must understand citizens if we are to understand them 
as they understand themselves. These are the only contexts in which we can 
explain convincingly many of the causal mechanisms that form their citizen 
identities and guide their conduct. Therefore, while we have systematically 
used some scales that can be compared to data from national surveys, we have 
concentrated our research design on the local level. Here we have selected 
research sites on the basis of macro community characteristics that condition 
the psychology of citizenship. Thus, urbanization is a key ecological 
variable, both in its own terms and in terms of its relationships with other 
ecological community factors. Similarly, the "openness" of a community 
(individual mobility in and out) conditions the sense of citizenship directly 
as well as indirectly through the community’s internal social organization. 
In the same vein, we expect education and particularly social class to be 
important factors influencing the nature of citizenship. 


The need to provide considerable variation on these local contextual 
characteristics has structured our choice of research sites: a rural farm 
community in Minnesota and in Lincolnshire, an urban inner city community in 
Philadelphia and in Manchester, and a suburban community in North Carolina and 
in Essex. These communities have been matched across countries so that they 
correspond as closely as possible on multiple measures of our key community 
characteristics. In each community, we interviewed 100 students and their 
parents, teachers and community leaders as well as a random sample of 
approximately 125 adult citizens.? Our analysis will focus on the combined 
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In Great Britain, all interviewing was done by a professional survey 
organization. In the United States, the interviews in the Philadelphia 
community were conducted by a professional survey organization while the 
interviews in the other two communities were done by interviewers recruited, 
trained and supervised by the authors. The interviewing was conducted 
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random samples of adults and parents.’ 


CONCEPTIONS OF THE SELF AND CITIZEN IDENTITIES: 
AN EMPIRICAL EXPLORATION 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVES ON THE SELF 


of citizen identities. Moreover, they help us to distinguish empirically 
between the holistic conceptions of citizen identities that characterize 
communitarian thought and the atomistic conceptions that typify liberal 
theory. Thus psychologists now see the self as a "multifaced phenomenon", a 
collection of traits, attributes, images, schemata and roles (see Markus and 
Wurf, 1986; Greenwald and Pratkanis, 1984). It is assumed that these elements 
are structured in a meaningful way and that this self-structure plays a role 
in most aspects of social information processing (Markus and Wurf, 1986) 
elements contained in the self-structure can be distinguished from one another 
along several dimensions: their temporal sign (e.g. past, present, and future 
views of the self), their valence (e.g. positive, negative parts of the self), 
and their actualization (e.g. actual, possible, ideal selves) (Markus and 
Nurius, 1986; Markus and Wurf, 1986). But two dimensions are especially 
crucial to the atomistic-holistic debate, and thus to understanding the 
political significance of conceptions of the self: relational quality and 
centrality. 


Social psychological theories about the self enhance our understanding 


Elements of the self are either non-relational or relational, 
they either pertain to the self alone or to the self in relationship with 
others. For example, attributes such as honest, kind, handsome would be non- 
relational elements whereas daughter, friend, sibling would be relational 
elements. The non-relational elements constitute the "private" inner self 
while the relational elements make up the "collective" outer self (see 
Greenwald and Pratkanis, 1984; Markus and Kitayama, 1991; Triandis, 1989). 


Elements of the self also differ in terms of their centrality or 
importance to the individual. Some constitute core elements while others are 
more peripheral. This, too, is a distinction recognized by philosophers. But 
social psychology deepens our understanding here by providing a dynamic, 
information processing interpretation. From this perspective, we can 
distinguish between two kinds of elements: those that are currently int 
“working self" and those that are not. The "working self" is a temporary 
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structure, a subset of all elements in the self-conception, that consists of 
those that are currently accessible for information processing (Markus and 
Kunda, 1986; Markus and Nurius, 1986). The content of the working self is 
variable; it adjusts in response to both contextual cues and internal 
motivations. To a certain extent, then, we can indeed be different people 
different times and in different places. But within that context of 
malleability, there is a stable self, a "core" of self-conceptions that is 
"chronically accessible" or present in the working self (Markus and Kunda, 
1986; also see Higgins and King, 1981). Those elements belonging to the c 
of the working self are the ones most extensively elaborated and most 
important in defining the self. The remaining elements of the working s 


simultaneously in both countries; it began during the Spring of 1990 and was 
completed by the end of the year. 

3 The number of respondents in the random samples and parent samples 
varies somewhat between communities. Consequently the combined samples have 
been weighted to produce an N of 275 in each community. Separate analyses 
were done on the parent and random samples, but these revealed no pattern of 
Significant differences between the two samples. 
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are more peripheral in the sense that their presence is determined by the 
immediate environment or current motivations of the individual. Thus, the 
working self may be described as "one’s core self-conceptions embedded in a 
context of more tentative self-conceptions that are tized to the immediate 
social circumstances" (Markus and Kunda, 1986, p. 859). 


By considering simultaneously the centrality and the relational quality 
of an element, we can give a clear psychological meaning to the idea of 
"constitutive relationships" that is central to the contemporary debates over 
conceptions of the self and citizen identities. Recall that Neal and Paris 
(1990) have distinguished between encumbered and unencumbered selves in terms 
of the nature of relationships: whether they are contingently shared or 
essentially shared. The translation of these terms into their psychological 
equivalents is straightforward: contingently shared relations may be described 
as relational elements that are not part of our core, while essentially shared 
relations are those relational elements that are part of our core, a stable 
part of the working self. It is, then, essentially shared relations that are 
constitutive of our core identity. And it is essentially shared relations 
that are potentially problematic from the perspective of liberal theory. To 
understand why this is so we must consider the psychological effects of having 
an essentially shared relation. 


The distinction between contingently and essentially shared 
relationships has important and identifiable psychological implications for 
how we understand ourselves in relation to others and, thus, is critical to 
understanding the psychological differences between having a "we" citizen 
identity, and an "I" citizen identity. When a relationship is contingently 
shared, we adopt a cognitive and emotional perspective of "self-to-other", but 
as it becomes essentially shared our perspective shifts to one of "self-in- 
other".* The perspective of self-to-other maintains a sense of separateness 
and independence from the other, and thus enables behavior within the 
relationship to be motivated primarily by the self’s internal feelings and 
thoughts rather than by reference to those of the other. In contrast, the 
perspective of self-in-other fosters a sense of connectedness and 
interdependence with the other, and thus encourages behavior to be contingent 
on and organized by what the self perceives to be "the thoughts, feelings, and 
actions of others in the relationship" (Markus and Kitayama, 1991, p. 227). 


It is important to recognize that the difference in these two 
perspectives is far more basic than simply a self-regarding vs. other- 
regarding focus. An essentially shared relationship actually blurs the 
distinction between the self and the other in that the self conception is 
extended beyond the boundary of the individual. Thus essentially shared 
relationships serve to "deindividualize" the self, making it less "I" and more 
"we" (for a related discussion pertaining to group identities see, Brewer, 
1991). In effect, essentially shared relations evoke a cognitive and 
affective perspective that is holistic and thereby inconsistent with the 
atomistic grounding of the liberal self. This becomes evident when we 
consider the profound implications for our understanding of self-interest. 
Within an essentially shared relationship, self-interest can no longer be 
equated with the interests of the individual; instead, the interests of the 
other naturally become part of the interests of the self, so that "self- 
interest" is now a combination of the interests of the individual and those of 


* Some relationships, such as that between a parent and child, might be 


essentially shared from the beginning. But we assume that most relationships 
do not begin as essentially shared relations; instead they gradually evolve 
into that category. Thus our friendships begin as acquaintances, evolve into 
good friends, and sometimes become best friends. As relationships evolve we 
anticipate that our perspective gradually shifts from one of self-to-other to 
one of self-in-other. 


the other.> 
THE SELF AND CITIZEN IDENTITIES 


We can now see how citizen identities on liberal and communitarian 
accounts have different psychological groundings. From the communitarian 
perspective, citizen identities involve essentially shared relations. They 
are "we-identities" in which the sharing is central to their value and : 
constitutive of the individual. In contrast, from a liberal perspective 
people may not even understand their membership in the political community 
relational terms. Instead, liberal theory allows that an individual might 
understand citizenship as merely a status that entitles one to certain 
privileges. Thus, the label "citizen" would be treated as an attribute: a 
non-relational, albeit political, element of the private self. And citizen 
identities on this account would be pure "I-identities". Moreover, even when 
liberal citizens do view their citizenship in relational terms, these 
relationships are not expected to be essentially shared, for on liberal 
accounts citizen identities are peripheral to overall conceptions of the self 
(Walzer 1989). Finally, the cognitive and affective effects of an essentially 
shared relation have important implications for citizen identities. 
Specifically, "“we-identities" should encourage citizens to think naturally in 
terms of the interests of the political community while "I-identities" should 
promote a focus on the interests of the individual. 


By giving the concepts of essentially shared relations and "we- 
identities" clear psychological meanings we have also opened the door to 
measuring them. In particular, our analysis suggests that in measuring 
citizen identities we should assess both their relational quality and 
centrality. We have tried to tap both dimensions in our research. 


Determining whether people view their citizenship in relational orn 
relational terms is difficult. Our focus group discussions indicated that 
people’s minds the distinction depends upon whether or not they think of t 
citizenship in terms of an actual community. In effect, as communitarians 
have suggested, for people to understand their citizenship in relational t 
they must associate it with a community of people. In contrast, to think of 
citizenship in non-relational terms is to think of it as a status, a personal 
attribute. With that in mind, we asked our respondents the followin 
question: 

The term "citizen" means different things to different people. 

When you hear the word "citizen" what do you think of first? A 

person who is a member of the community? Or, a person who has 

legal rights and duties? 
Seven and a half percent of our respondents rejected the choice, did not 
understand it, or said that they automatically thought of citizens in both 
terms. The remainder, however, were quite willing to choose between these two 
alternatives. Their responses are presented in Table 1. 


INSERT TABLE 1 HERE 


As seen in Table 1, our respondents are split almost evenly between 
those who think first of citizenship in relational terms, as members of the 


5 This is quite different than arguing that individuals may have 


personal reasons for paying attention to the interests of others and thus are 
motivated by self-interest to act on behalf of the other. In this latter 
case, the other-regarding behavior is self-interested only in the instrumental 
sense that it provides the individual with some personal satisfaction or 
reward. In contrast, in the former case, the other-regarding behavior is 
intrinsically self-interested, because the interests of the other are the 
interests of the self even if they are not the interests of the individual. 
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community, and those who think of citizenship in non-relational terms, as a 
Status. But more important is that there are significant cross-national 
differences: 67% of Americans think of citizens as persons with rights and 
duties, while almost the same number of British think of citizens as members 
of the community. This is consistent with conventional wisdom, and with 
findings that we have presented elsewhere (Conover, Crewe and Searing 1991). 


Turning to the centrality of citizen identities, our measurement task 
requires us to determine to what extent one’s citizen identity is part of the 
core self, that is part of the "working self" that is chronically accessible. 
To do this, we used the following question frame to ask our respondents about 
the centrality of eleven different identities, including "a citizen of the 
United States/United Kingdom": 

People think of themselves in different ways at different times. 

For example, at different times people may think of themselves as 

a friend, a neighbor, a citizen or a member of a community. I’m 

going to run through a list of different ways in which people have 

told us they sometimes think of themselves, and I’d like you to 

tell me for each, how often, if ever, you think of yourself that 

way....All of the time, most of the time, some of the time, 

occasionally, or never? 
If respondents said they thought of themselves as citizens all of the time or 
most of the time, we considered the identity to be part of the core or working 
self; otherwise we deemed it to be part of the peripheral self.® 


INSERT TABLE 2 HERE 


As we see in Table 2, according to this measure, "citizen" of the 
nation-state is a central, stable identity for most people. Over 80% of our 
respondents report that they think of themselves as a citizen all or most of 
the time.’ Thus being a citizen of the United States or United Kingdom is a 
core element in our respondents’ self-conceptions. At first, this finding may 
seem surprising, particularly given the assumption of liberal theorists that 
citizen identities are not part of the core self of most individuals (see 
Barber 1984; Walzer 1989). But we can reconcile our findings with liberal 
theory by recognizing a subtle, but important, distinction: the difference 
between an identity being a stable part of the core or working self and 
thereby readily available for use, and an identity being used regularly in 
information-processing. Our findings suggest that citizen identities are 
chronically accessible for use; liberal theory suggests that they are, in 
fact, seldom used. 


If liberal theorists are correct, how do we explain the failure of 
individuals to think and act more frequently "as citizens"? Given our 
findings, it cannot be because they lack strong citizen identities to motivate 
such behavior, but rather must be because those identities are not cued very 
often, either internally or by stimuli from the political environment. There 
are several possible explanations here. First, though individuals clearly 


§ Of course, we do not presume that our respondents are consciously 


thinking of themselves as citizens "all of the time" or "most of the time". 
Nonetheless, this locution has considerable face validity as an indicator of 
centrality as defined by psychological theory. And the reactions of subjects 
in our face-to-face interviews gives us further confidence that our 
interpretations of their reactions to our stimulus are close to the mark. 


7 Limiting our definition of the working self to those respondents who 


think of themselves as citizens all of the time does not substantially reduce 
this number. Indeed, 72.2% report that they think of themselves as citizens 
"all Of the time". 
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develop citizen identities that are a stable and central part of how they 
think of themselves, they may not also have a rich understanding of the 
meaning of their citizenship and the roles of citizens. Though their 
identities prepare and motivate them to act as citizens, their understanding 
of how citizens ought to act may be a "thin" understanding that gives them 7 
little direction. In effect, this explanation suggests that the affective 
development of sense of citizenship outstrips its cognitive development. 
second, political leaders and the mass media may fail to give citizens 
adequate prompting and direction about how to act as citizens. They may 
rarely ask people to think and act as citizens. The implications are clear. 
If we were to socialize children to understand the responsibilities of 
citizenship, then the motivational force of their citizen identities would be 
given a concrete direction. And if political leaders were to give a lead and 
ask people to act as citizens more often, we might be pleasantly surprised by 
the consequences. 


Table 2 also reveals a cross-national difference in the cent 
citizen identities: over 90% of the American respondents include th 
identities in their core selves as compared to 73% of the British. 
that the British are less likely to incorporate their identity as co 
the United Kingdom into their core selves makes sense when one cons 
composition of the "United Kingdom," the political community about 
asked our respondents. Modern nation-states are often sheeucatned ~~ 
political communities that are incongruent with a single cultural "nation". 
And this incongruence makes citizen identities with the nation-state more 
problematic. Thus Britain, which encompasses the "nations" of a 
Piette and Wales is a less homogeneous nation-state than is usual 
And the "United Kingdom", which adds Northern Ireland to the mix, i 
nikidaaiie homogeneous concept still. This, we think, helps explain 
weaker citizen identities of our British respondents. More generally 
relative success of "territorial nationalism" in the United States is an 
unusual phenomenon (Smith 1991, pp. 149-150; Walzer 1992b). In most 
countries, ethnically-based identities at provincial and regional levels 
typically attract stronger affect than do the nation-state identities within 
which they are nested. And in Britain, where territorial nationalism was 
forged out of a common Protestantism reacting agasnat European 
particularly French and Catholic threats (Colley 1992 
weakened by secularization and by the experience of 
Community. Today, even the English--the "core" Brit 
feel more English than British (McCrone 1992). 
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Next, by combining the two dimensions of citizen identities into a 
part typology, we obtain an overall sense of the nature of citizen identities. 
Recall, on communitarian accounts, citizen identities are expected to be "we" 
identities, relational identities that are central to the core self. In 
contrast, liberal theory has much less stringent requirements: citizens need 
only to develop peripheral, "I" identities. But as column 1 in Table 3 
illustrates, our respondents clearly defy easy categorization into a single 
type of citizen identity. Just 7% fit only the minimal requirements of 
liberal theory. Most others exceed the requirements of liberal theory by 
developing citizen identities that are central to their cores. And almost 
appear to have the central, "we" identities required by a civic republican 
perspective. Thus citizen identities are quite diverse in their nature. 
Consequently, they provide a variable resource for the practice of 
citizenship. 


INSERT TABLE 3 ABOUT HERE 


But more important than the overall distribution of citizen identity 
types is the distribution of types by country. As shown in Table 3, there are 
clear cross-national differences in the two patterns, with the British 
demonstrating the most diversity. Though a quarter of our British respondents 
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have only peripheral citizen identities, nearly half fit the civic republican 
ideal: core, "we" identities of the sort deemed necessary by communitarians to 
sustain a republic. In comparison, only 30% of the Americans fall into this 
category. But even 30% may be a surprisingly large number of communitarian 
type identities given the stereotypical view of the United States as an 
individualistic, liberal society. Still, as expected, most American 
respondents have what appear to be "I" citizen identities, though for many 
these identities are part of their core self. In effect, being a citizen--a 
person with rights and duties--is an attribute central to how most of these 
Americans think of themselves. Thus the distribution of citizen identity 
types across nations suggests a much more mixed picture than the one painted 
by theorists. Neither country fits the pattern of identification that 
communitarians think is essential to sustaining a genuine republic. But at 
the same time, neither country demonstrates a purely "liberal" pattern of 
identification. 


Finally, we should note that across community types we found no 
differences in the relational quality or the centrality of citizen identities. 
On the one hand, this is somewhat surprising given that the communities differ 
considerably in their cohesiveness and social makeup. On the other hand, 
Since the focus in these measures is on citizenship in the nation-state and 
not in the local community, one would expect to find that the greatest 
differences are cross-national. 


In sum, psychological theories of the self provide a way of addressing 
the ontological claims that structure philosophic debate over conceptions of 
the self and citizen identities. By placing them in an information processing 
framework, such theories articulate the psychological meaning and consequences 
of constitutive, essentially shared relationships, and thus "we" citizen 
identities versus "I" citizen identities. Our findings suggest that the 
citizen identities of our respondents are quite mixed. And thus people in the 
United States and Great Britain bring to their practice of citizenship varying 
kinds of motivations. Some approach it as part of a broader "we", a 
collectivity of citizens; others approach it as one of many "I’s", a 
convergence of individual citizens. As we have seen, then, conceptions of the 
self are central to our understanding of citizen identities. But beyond this, 
what, if anything, do conceptions of the self have to do with the practice of 
citizenship? To demonstrate a connection between the two, we must turn from 
elements of the self to the overall structure of the self. 


CONCEPTIONS OF THE SELF AND THE PRACTICE OF CITIZENSHIP 


Taken as a whole, how does the self shape our understanding of our 
relations with others, and thus the broader practice of citizenship? Hazel 
Markus and Shinobu Kitayama have developed a psychological theory to address 
the first of these questions. And they suggest that to answer it, we must 
know what the core self looks like: in particular, what proportions of the 
core are made up of elements from the private self vs. the collective self. 
To do this precisely is probably not feasible. Nonetheless, rougher ordinal 
measures may be sufficient to classify conceptions of the self along a 
dimension of independence-interdependence, a dimension that captures the 
overall orientation of the self to others. Thus at one extreme, the 
independent one, fall people whose core self is made up mostly of non- 
relational elements from the private self; at the other extreme, the 
interdependent one, are those whose core is composed mostly of relational 
elements from the collective self; the rest fall inbetween (cf. Markus and 
Kitayama, 1991).*° Those individuals with "independent" selves have an 


® Others (Shweder and Bourne, 1984; Triandis, 1989; Triandis et al., 
1988) have identified a similar dimension in self-conceptions though they have 
not necessarily used the same terminology. 
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atomistic conception of the self: they necessarily view themselves as 
from others because few of their relationships are essentially shared 
part of the core). Consequently, they determine their behavior on th 
of elements from the private self: attributes, thoughts and feelings 
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reference the individual rather than others. In contrast, individuals 


"interdependent" selves have a holistic view of the self: 
view themselves as connected with others because essenti 
rather than private attributes, dominate their cores. 
heavily motivated by their sensitivity to the desires 


Thus Markus and Kitayama’s theory outlines how atomistic vs. 
philosophic conceptions of the self may be translated into psychol 
terms. But they do much more than that. They marshall 
evidence that demonstrates two points critical to establishing 
political relevance of conceptions of the self: (1) there are 
people with independent selves, but many more have predominantly 
interdependent selves; and (2) there are substantial psychological 
between independent and interdependent selves. 
oe and motivational consequences vary 
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social interaction.® Thus, whether a political community is composed 
primarily of independent or interdependent selves constitutes a not unmovable 
but nonetheless considerable constraint on the practices of citizenship that 
may be considered viable alternatives for that community. 


Because of this, it is important to determine how independent and 
interdependent selves are formed, to identify the contexts that structure 
these conceptions. It seems improbable that we are biologically "hard-wired" 
toward one conception or the other. Rather we are socialized, beginning very 
early in life, toward a particular way of understanding our relationships with 
others (Markus and Kitayama, 1991). Culture plays a very substantial role 
(Shweder and Bourne, 1984; Triandis, 1989; Triandis et al., 1988). But there 
should also be variations within cultures as a result of systematic 
differences in social contexts. People from communities of different sizes, 
regions or class compositions, for instance, may have very different 
socialization experiences that form very different independent or 
interdependent selves. This possibility is particularly important to our work 
because we anticipate that the experience of citizenship will be conditioned 
greatly by the kind of local political communities in which citizens have 
grown up and in which they presently live. Moreover, citizens of different 
races, ethnic groups or genders may have systematic experiences that 
predispose them toward a specific kind of self. In particular, there is a 
growing body of research that suggests that women are more likely to develop 
interdependent selves than are men (see Joseph et al., 1992). 


Though psychologists have compiled an impressive array of data to 
the existence of interdependent vs. independent selves, it remains the 
olitical scientists to demonstrate the connection of such conceptions 
self to citizenship. Ideally, a combination of open-ended and close- 
measures would be used to assess the full content of the core self in 
She determine the contribution of relational elements to its composition. 
feasible in our study. Nonetheless, we were = to devise a 
rough measure of £ independent -interdependent conceptions of £ by 
on the same question format used to tap the centrality of ci “identi 1es. 
Specifically, we asked our respondents about the centrality er ot 
their potential relational identities: religion, class, pa ceil. 
neighbor, and friend. These identities represent a mix of inent 
public and private relations. With that in mind, we count 
individual how many of these six identities were core iden 
whether the individual thought of himself or herself 
identity "all of the tin or "most of the time". Thus our mez 
interdependent selves ranges from zero, for the most independen 
six for the most interdependent selves.*° 
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9 We can see the effects of different mixes of interdependent and 


independent selves in contemporary societies. As Markus an oa Kitayama (1991) 
note, greater numbers of independent selves are to be found in an 
individualistic society like the United States, while a large propo 


interdependent selves seems to promote a communal culture and 
like Japan. 


10 Note, we are not interested in determining the relative centrality 
across individuals of a particular identity, nor are we interested in 
measuring which kinds of identities tend to’be most central. Both those 
measurement tasks would require us to limit our analysis to those individuals 
who had such an identity in the first place (e.g. we can only meaningfully 
measure the relative importance of parental identities vs. on identities 
for those respondents who are both parents and have friends. Our goal is 
Simply to determine how populated is the core self by these six identities. 
For our purposes, it does not matter why a particular identity is not in the 
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INSERT TABLE 4 HERE 


As shown in column 1 of Table 4, our respondents are distri 
the full range of the independent-interdependent dimension. This 
consistent with Markus and Kitayama’s (1991) central conclusion t 
both atomistic and holistic selves. Perhaps somewhat surprising, 
the pattern of distribution: less than 15% of our respondents fall 
extreme independent end of the scale while over 40% are at the high, 
interdependent, end. Of course, the fact that our measure focused on 
prominent types of relational identities has no doubt exaggerated the de 
of interdependence. Still, the relatively high proportion of respondent 
falling in the mid to high ranges of the interdependence scale is impres 
Given that we are dealing with two western societies known to place ah 
premium on individualism. 
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There are also cross-national di rences revealed 
half of the Americans, as ee to of the British, 
of the interdependence scale.** |} as many British as 
at the extreme, independent cale. What shall 
findings? It is useful, here, to recall Taylor’s (1989) disti 
advocacy and ontological claims. In terms of advocacy claims, 
the British would appear to be more collectivist than the Ameri 
liberalism never had to compete with powerful collectivistic con 
socialist traditions. It was nurtured, instead, by the i 
culture of the frontier. 
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6Of six identitz to form the scale, only 
vary culturally in their importance. Thus religious identi 
important in the United States, but this should be offset 
class identities are more important in Great Britain. 
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Perhaps more surprising is the relatively high number of interdependent 
selves found in the two urban communities. Almost half of the urban citizens, 
as compared to only a third of the suburbanites, fall in the upper reaches of 
the interdependence scale. There are several possible explanations for this. 
In terms of economic structure, the poverty of these urban communities may 
force people to rely more on one another; these citizens may not have the 
luxury of living as independent selves. Alternatively, the spatial structure 
of these communities may hold the explanation. In our two urban communities, 
friends, neighbors and family live closely together forming a dense network of 
relationships that is less common in either our "yuppie" communities with 
their suburban sprawl or our farming communities spread across the 
countryside. Consequently, living arrangements may heighten the importance of 
various kinds of identities thereby raising the level of interdependence as we 
measure it. 


Thus different kinds of communities and countries vary in their mix of 
citizens with some having more interdependent selves than others. But is this 
likely to influence the practice of citizenship? Are the cognitive and 
poo si te effects of interdependency that have been demonstrated by 
psychologists in their laboratories reflected in how real citizens relate to 
one another and practice their citizenship? To address this question, we look 
in Table 5 at the relationship between interdependent selves and four kinds of 
factors: background, identities, citizen predispositions, and citizen 
behaviors (see the Appendix for a description of the measures of these 
concepts). Let us be clear about our argument. We do not wish to claim that 

onceptions of the self by themselves cause citizens to adopt these identitie 
and predispositions, or to behave in these ways. Rather we wish to argue 
simply that conceptions of the self are inextricably bound up with the 
evolution of the identities, attitudinal predispositions and behaviors that 
are relevant to the practice of citizenship. 
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INSERT TABLE 5 ABOUT HERE 


Let gin by elaborating on how likely different kinds of people are 
to develop interdependent selves. As we saw in Table 4, different countries 
and communiti have different mixes of interdependent and independent 
citizens. ow, in the first par of Table 5, we gain some insight into the 
evolution of those communal mixes s by noting the relationship between various 
background factors and conceptions of the self. As shown in Table 5, older 
people, women, and racial and ethnic minorities are more likely to have more 
interdependent selves than younger people, men and whites. These findings, 
patticuiarly those concerning women and minorities, echo those of 
hologists and feminists who for some years now have argued that the 

ifferent life experiences of women and minorities require them to develop a 
more interdependent perspective. Income has no relationship to conceptions of 
the self, thus wealth alone does not promote independence. But education 
does: the more educated tend to have more independent selves. If one of the 
major functions of the educational system in a liberal society is to inculcate 
liberal values, including independence and individualism, this would seem to 
suggest that the system is functioning as expected in both countries (see 
Galston, 1991). Thus we begin to get a picture of how personal experiences 
are woven together in the creation of independent and interdependent selves. 


We can develop this picture further by considering how political 
identities are related to conceptions of the self. Focusing on the two 
citizen identity measures examined in the last section, we find that having an 
interdependent self is strongly related to having a citizen identity that is 
part of one’s core (pearson’s r = .40), though it has little association with 
the relational quality of the identity. We also asked our respondents how 
strongly they felt that they belonged to their local community, and how 
strongly they thought of themselves as Americans or British. Again, we find 
that conceptions of the self are moderately related to the strength of local 
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and national identities, with the more interdependent selves having the 
stronger identities (pearson’s r = .25 and .23 respectively). Here, then, i 
direct evidence of the connection between conceptions of the self and citizen 
identities. 


Markus and Kitayama (1991) have offered powerful evidence about 
cognitive and affective effects of conceptions of the self. Using our 
measure, we find substantial echoes of these effects in the kinds of po 
predispositions that underpin a healthy civil society and an active pra 
of citizenship. First, interdependent selves are substantially more 1il 
be emotionally attached to their local and national political communitie 

evidenced by the strong correlations with local community consciousness 
(r=.38) and patriotism (r=.38). Interdependent selves are also more 

be both sympathetic to disadvantaged citizens (r=.20) and to be willin 
assume personal responsibility for citizens in distress (r=.21). Thir 
interdependent selves have a greater sense of responsibility to their 
political communities as manifested in their stronger sense of citizen d 
(r=.22) and civic virtue (r=.13). Finally, interdependent selves are mo 
og to believe that people can only reach their full human potential 
they develop within the context of a community (r=.16). Thus, as expect 
interdependent nekven are more likely to have the kinds of attitudinal 
predispositions that facilitate a rich practice of citizenship. 


There is, however, one exception to this pattern. And 
important one: namely, interdependency is negatively rel gga 
tolerance (r=-.14). This finding makes good sense in the co 
relationships just discussed. iInterdependency fosters a cogni 
affective perspective in which the interests of others, particul 
community as a whole, are given relatively greater weight. As 
earlier, in the process of forging "we-identities", the interest 
citizens actually become part of the interests of the self. The 
of this holistic perspective can have many positive effects as 
But a negative consequence is that the interests of minorities an 
are accorded less weight. Tolerance is balanced against the en 
community norms and the protection of community interests. 
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citizenship than those with more index selves 

citizens in terms of a wide range of acts of political pat 
But they are also more active citizens an terms of iors 
critical to the maintenance of civil so y. Thus . t 
levels of civility, defined here in terms of obedience to both 1 
community norms (r=.16). And they are more likely to engage in neighbori 
activities with other citizens such as helping with household chores, ] 
money, watching children, and offering 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Conceptions of the self matter a great deal, then, in determinin 
nature of our citizen identities. And thus, as communitarians like Ch 
Taylor argue, they are critical to understanding the nature and practi 
citizenship. But the political significance of conceptions of the self 
extends beyond the outlooks and behavior of individual citizens to the 
character of political communities. Political communities with predominantly} 
independent selves are likely to be fundamentally different from those 
communities with predominantly interdependent selves, fundamentally dif 
in the character of their politics as well as in the character of their 
societies. 
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In our study, we have used data on conceptions of the self to examine 
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the distribution of independent and interdependent selves across different 
types of communities and, in particular, to examine the connections between 
these self conceptions and the character of political identities in the United 
States and Great Britain. Currently, we are investigating the relationships 
between these conceptions of self and political identities on the one side 
and, on the other, attitudes and behaviors that are involved in the practice 
of citizenship: participation in voting and political organizations and in the 
activities of civility, community service and civic ritual. It is essential 
to examine such relationships to ensure that these philosophical and 
psychological characterizations of identities are indeed distinctions that 
make a difference for political behavior and, where they do, to explore their 
implications for educational and institutional reform. 


We also have data on the contextual experiences in local communities 
that are likely to prove important to understanding the development of 
interdependent and independent selves. Thus we propose to link political 
psychology to the study of citizenship not only by using it to explain 
citizenship by understanding citizens as they understand themselves, but also 
by using its insights to trace out how systemic and institutional conditions 
shape the formation of the motivations and beliefs that produce the practice 
of citizenship. 


The essential cores of most political explanations are psychological 
accounts of the motivations and beliefs that lead to political behavior. But 
essential as this micro enterprise may be, its political relevance is created 
by the macro contexts in which it is framed. Thus, the subject of citizenship 
needs to be studied less as a universal phenomenon than as a phenomenon 
embedded in particular philosophical and political contexts. In the United 
States and Great Britain, these contexts have been for some time conditioned 
by the crisis of the welfare state and the weakening of civil society. These 
are the political problems that drive the contemporary dialogues about the 
nature of liberalism, the debates between liberalism’s defenders and their 
communitarian critics. And the political relevance of our psychological 
research on citizenship can only be enhanced by focusing some of our research 
topics, concepts and data collection efforts on some of the principal concerns 
and assumptions in these the philosophical and political discussions of our 


times. 
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APPENDIX 


Civic Virtue: Four point items summed to form a scale on which high s 
equal high civic virtue. 


"From time to time, the government asks everyone to he 
making a personal sacrifice. Using the responses on tI 
how you would react if you and other citizens were ask 
the following sacrifices. Would you definitely agree 

agree to it, might agree to it, or would you not agree 


1) In order to save energy would you ride a bus to 
work rather than drive a car? 

2) Would you go without a wage or salary increase 
for the good of the country’s economy? 

rgy, would you lower the 

house by 10 degrees during the 


3) In order to save ene 
heating in your h 
winter? 

4) Would you personally take your garbage to a 
recycling center? 

5) Take steps to protect the environment even if 
it was personally very inconvenient? 


Range: 0-15 
Communal Consciousness (Local) Items weighted and summed 


high scores indicate high local communal consciousness. 
agree/disagree items: 


In this neiqhborhood/town 
things in life. 

People can depend on each oth 

I do not have much in common 


Three-point items (very strongly, 

3) How strongly do you 
neighborhoo 

4) How strongly do you 


community? 


Range: 0-26 


"Please tell me which statement comes closest 
to what you think?" 


It doesn’t really matter if people occasionally 
break minor laws...OR...It’s important that 
people obey all laws, however minor. 


"Do you feel strongly or not so strongly about this?" 
"Next, people behave in all sorts of ways when they 


are in public. Here are some statements that 
different people have made describing their public 
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behavior. For each one, please tell me whether you 
agree strongly, agree, neither agree nor disagree, 
disagree, or disagree strongly." 


2) Even when there is very little traffic, 
I seldom drive more than five miles over 
the speed limit. 
If truth be told, I have occasionally driven when 
I have had a little too much to drink. 

4) I am very careful not to drop even a bit of 
litter on the ground. 

5) Although I regret it, when I see someone 
struggling to carry something, I often pass 
by. 

6) I must admit that when I’m in a big hurry I 
have sometimes cut into a line. 

7) Unlike many people, I really do offer my seat 
on a bus or train to an elderly person or 
pregnant woman. 


Development _ in the Community Context: Five-point agree/disagree items. Items 
summed to form a scale where high scores equal strong belief in development 
through involvement in the community. 


People are only able to reach their full human 
potential if they are involved in a community. 

The ideal community is one which leaves people 
alone to lead their lives in private. 

People can easily reach full human potential 
without being involved in public affairs. 

People who lead quiet lives not bothering with 
politics and the community are being somewhat 
selfish. 


Four-point questions rating whether each act is a legal dut 
good thing for citizens to do (though not a duty), or neith 
ood thing for citizens to do. Items summed to form a scale wh 
qual a high sense of duty. 
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Paying taxes 

Appearing as a witness in a trial 

Serving on juries 

Reporting serious crimes you have witnessed 

Military service in peacetime 

Defending the rights of minorities 

Giving to charities 

Insisting that others are polite and 
considerate in public places 

Educating the next generation 

Protesting against laws that you believe are 
very wrong 

Voting in elections 

Speaking English outside the home, regardless of 
the language your family speaks 

Promoting the good of the community 

Obeying major laws 

Participating in community organizations 

Helping the homeless 
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Military service in wartime 

Being tolerant of people you disagree with 

Being a good neighbor 

Helping the needy 

Respecting the flag 

Being polite and considerate in public places 

Preserving local and national traditions 

Respecting the rights of others 

Participating in public discussion of political 
issues 

Obeying minor laws such as traffic laws 

Being loyal to your country 

Supporting the President during times of crisis 

Staying informed about public issues and 
political candidates 

Protecting the environment 

Helping strangers during an emergency or disaster 

Participating actively in politics 

Being willing to work 

Caring for the elderly and sick 

Stepping in if you see someone being cruel to 
another person 

Being willing to put the public interest above 
own one’s own 
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Local Identity: Now I] ike to know how strongly you think of 
— 


belonging to diff es. How strongly do you think of 
belonging to the community? Would you say very strongly 
strongly, not so strongly, ink of yourself in 


National Identity: How strongly do you 
(responses same as above). 


Neighboring: Respondents given a for every act en 
across questions to forma scale wl high scores equal 
neighboring. 


1) In the last six months, have you watched over someone’s home, 
for their pets,picked up their mail, or just checked on things 
while they have gone out of town? 

In the last six months, have you helped someone 
move? 

In the last six m have you let someone stay 
in your home { few days as a favor? 

In the last six have you lent someone 
more than $100? 

In the last six months, have you spent 
considerable time advising someone on an 
important decision in their live? 
the last six months, have you looked aft 
someone else’s children on short notice a 
few hours? 
the last six months, have you helped someone 
with household tasks such as grocery shopping, 
painting, cleaning, cooking, or major or minor 
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repairs. 
Range: 0-7 


Participation (Overall): Sum of participation scales for voting, 
regular activities, and protest activities. 


1. Participation (Voting): Respondents given a point if they voted in 
the last election or if they participate in local elections always or 
usually. 
1) Talking to people about the last presidential/general 
election--we’ve found that a lot of people didn’t get 
round to voting in that election. How about you? Did 
you manage to vote in that election? 
2) How often would you say you vote in local 
elections...always, usually but occasionally 
miss one, rarely or never? 


2. Participation (Regular): Respondents given a point for each act 
engaged in. Responses summed to form a scale where high scores equal 
high participation. 

"Have you in the last three or four years... 


) ...contributed money to a political party, or 

candidate? 
.written to, spoken to, or personally 
gone to see a local or national government official 
about some public problem or issue? 

3) ...attended a public meeting such as a town 
meeting or a council meeting? 

4) Have you ever done work for one of the parties 
or candidates? 


3. Participation (Protest): Respondents given a point for each act 
engaged in. Responses summed to form a scale where high scores equal 
high participation. 

"Have you ever..." 


.taken part in a public demonstration, 

protest march, rally, sit-in, blockade, or vigil? 
.joined in a boycott of, for example, a 

product, store, company or school? 

.engaged in a union strike or picket? 


iotism: Five point items summed to form a scale where high scores equal a 
h sense of patriotism. 


1) U.S. ONLY: How angry does it make you feel when 
people burn the flag in protest? 

BRITAIN ONLY: How angry would it make you feel 
if British demonstrators burnt the Union Jack 
protest? 

2) U.S. ONLY: How proud does it make you feel when 
you hear the Star Spangled Banner? 


2) 
Range: 0-3 
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BRITAIN ONLY: How proud does it make you feel 
when you hear the National Anthem? 

U.S. ONLY: How good does it make you feel when 
you see the American flag flying? 

BRITAIN ONLY: How good does it make you feel 
when you see the British flag flying? 


Range: 0-9 


PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


1) How much of a sense of responsibility would you 
feel for an elderly uncle who has no other 
relatives and could no longer care for 
himself? 

How much of a sense of responsibility would you 
feel for victims of a natural disaster, like 
flood, who lived in your town? 

What about a homeless person that you have seen 
a number of times but don’t know by name? 

.a neighbor with AIDS who has no one to take 
care of him? 


SYMPATHY: Five point items summed to form 
high amount of sympathy. 


"Would you say you feel extremely sympathetic, 
very sympathetic, fairly sympathetic, not very 
sympathetic, or not at all sympathetic" 


oor people? 
elderly? 


is people new to 


.victims of natural disasters such 
and earthquakes? 

.the homeless? 

.people with AIDS? 

.people on welfare? 


Tolerance: Respondents given a point for "yes" responses to 
1,2,4,5 and a "no" response to item 3. Scores summed 
to form a scale where high scores equal high tolerance. 
questions was the group "most disapproved" of ten politi 


1) Should a member of name _qroup be allowed to 
teach in a local school or college? 
Should a member of name group be allowed 

form a local branch of the name group 
area? 
3) If a book in favor of the name group was 
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local library and some local people campaigned 
for it to be removed from the library would you 
support their campaign or not? 

Should a member of name group be allowed to run 
for the Town Council in this local area? 

Should a member of name group be allowed to 


organize and speak at a public meeting in this 
local area? 


Range: 0-5 
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RELATIONAL NATURE OF CITIZEN IDENTITY 


CITIZEN IDENTITY 


Person with 
Rights and Duties 


Member of the 
Community 


CENTRALITY OF 


Peripheral 


Central 


(1650) 


TABLE 

COUNTRY 

ALL UK us 

100% 100% 100% 
(N) (1525) (748) (777) 

TABLE 2. MMMM CITIZEN IDENTITY 

CITIZEN IDENTITY COUNTRY 

ALL UK US 
a 16.8 26.6 07.1 
a 83.2 73.4 92.9 

100% 100% 100% 
(N) a (825) (825) 


TABLE 3. TYPOLOGY OF CITIZEN IDENTITIES 


TYPE OF IDENTITY COUNTRY 


Peripheral, Rights 
and Duties 


Peripheral, Member 


Central, Rights 
and Duties 


LEVEL OF 


INTERDEPENDENCE 
SUBURB 


16.9 


ALL UK US 
09.4 £953 01.8 
Central, Member 39.4 48.1 30.9 
100% 100% 100% 
(N) (2/525) (748) 
TABLE 4. INTERDEPENDENT SELVES 
INITY TYPE 
Medium (3-4) 45.1 50.8 395 49.5 44.2 41.7 
High (5-6) 52.8 33.6 42.7 95.7 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
(N) (1650) (825) (825) (550) (550) (550) 


5. CORRELATES OF CONCEPTIONS OF SELVES 


BACKGROUND 


Education 
Income 


IDENTITIES 


CITIZEN PREDISPOSITIONS 


munity Consciousness 
Llotism 
hy 


TABLE 
-.02 
Age .13** 
Sex L0** 
Race 06* 
CITIZEN 
Relational -.05* 
Centrality -40** 
NATIONAL 
LOCAL COMMUNITY 
Com 
Pat 
sym 
Personal Responsibility .21** 
Sense of Citizen Duty <aan™ 
Civic Virtue -13** 
Develop through Community -k6** 
Tolerance -.14** 
Political Participation .11** 
Civility .16** 
Neighboring 
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An important debate within political science concerns the 
participation of structurally disadvantaged groups within 
mainstream political and social institutions in modern societies. 
On the one hand we find numerous claims that the poor, those 
excluded ethnic groups and women are co-opted, resocialised or 
turned into tokens once they enter mainstream institutions. On 
the other hand, we see that the norms of merit and equity promise 
equal opportunity and we do find significant improvements in the 
numerical participation of non-white, non-male and non-middle 
class populations in a variety of settings from multinational 
corporations to legislatures. 

With greater representation of previously disenfranchised 
groups, questions arise as to the capacity or ability of 
representatives of these groups to make full and effective use of 
their official roles to articulate new priorities, negotiate new 
agendas and to bend institutional practices to their needs. This 


line of research not only informs our understanding of the 


political importance of such groups, but also speaks to key 


questions regarding the legitimacy of major social organisations 
and their viability as carriers of popular democratic aspirations 
(Pitkin, 1967; Skocpol, 1979). 

This paper considers the fate of women elected to state 
parliaments and legislatures in Australia and the United States 
during the past five years, a period in which questions of 
difference have provoked profound challenges for dominant white 


male assumptions about the meaning and practice of equality and 
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participation. The experiences of women legislators provide an 


important opportunity to view both sides of the question of 
representation, since they necessarily bring into focus the 
specific achievements of an important social group which 
experiences marginality, and also grants insight into the 
workings of an institution which is officially wedded to norms of 
equality and fair treatment. 

We are certainly not the first to consider such issues. 
Recent research has examined male and female legislators’ 
perceptions about how women are treated by their male colleagues 
(Deutchman, 1992; Reingold, 1992). Other researchers have 
examined the extent to which women in legislatures are able to 
"stand for" other women and women’s issues (Reingold, 1992; 
Saint-Germain, 1989; Stanley and Blair, 1989; Thomas and Welsh, 
1991; Whip, 1991). These scholars have looked to the important 
work of Rosabeth Moss Kanter (1997) on the proportion of minority 
members in a group to argue that women’s small percentage in 
legislative bodies inhibits their ability to "visibly represent 
women and women’s interests" (Reingold, 1992, 511) as well as 
making their full acceptance by male colleagues as equals 
problematic. 

Kanter’s work examined the effects of women in what she 
termed skewed groups, "in which there is a large preponderance of 
one type over another, up to a ratio of perhaps 85:15" (1977, 
966). With a greater percentage than 15%, the group becomes 


tilted: "with a ratio of perhaps 65:35, dominants are just a 
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3 
majority and tokens a minority. Minority members are potential 
allies, can form coalitions, and can affect the culture of the 
group" (1977, 966). 


Kanter discovered that women tokens experience pressures 


around the issues of visibility, polarization and assimilation. 


Often they respond by over achievement or more typically by 
attempting to become "Socially invisible" (1977, 974). Because 
of their minority status, tokens are forced to accept the culture 
of the dominants. Token women are often isolated "in which case 
they risk exclusion from occasions on which informal 
socialization and political activity take place" (1977, 980). 

However, when women go from token status to tilted status, 
their behaviors may change. As Kanter notes, greater numbers of 
women mean that they may become valuable allies in coalition 
formation. As important, their behavior is no longer likely to 
be scrutinized by the dominants as "female behavior." 

Kanter’s work leaves unanswered the question of "tipping 
points: how many of a category are enough to change a person’s 
status from token to full group member" (1977, 986). Most of the 
studies which have employed Kanter’s theoretical framework use 
the 15% cut-off, although Sue Thomas (1989) concluded that the 
number was closer to 30%. 

Most of this literature, as Rosemary Whip (1991) notes, 
comes from studies of U.S. state legislatures. Whip herself has 
tried to apply Kanter’s theory in her study of Australian female 


parliamentarians. She notes the problem that the percentage of 
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women elected to national and state parliaments in Australia 


rarely was as high as 15%. Moreover, the strength of the party 


system in Australia would tend to "limit female solidarity within 
legislative bodies" (1991, 15). 

This study examines not only Kanter’s numeric theory of 
representation, but the other questions she raises about how 
tokens are treated by the dominants. We are particularly 
interested in the gendered identity men and women have as 
legislators and in women’s tendency to occupy outsider status in 
legislatures. We employ Kanter’s numeric theory of token versus 
tilted groups to see whether the percentage of women in 
legislative bodies changes identity or outsider status. 

We place these questions within the comparative context of 
state legislatures in the United States and Australia. 

Within the U.S. sample, we have interviewed 87 state legislators 
from six Northeastern states where the percentage of women in the 
state house ranges from a high of over 30% (Maine and New 
Hampshire) to a low of 6% (Pennsylvania and New Jersey), to the 
middle range of 15% (Delaware and Rhode Island). These 
legislators were interviewed during March and May of 1989. 

We also conducted interviews with 61 Australian 
parliamentarians in two states: New South Wales and Victoria. 
The Victorian interviews were conducted in November of 1991 when 
the percentage of women was well below 10% (the recent state 
election of a Liberal government saw a major increase in women 


parliamentarians, primarily but not exclusively Liberal). The 


New South Wales interviews took place in February of 1993. The 
percentage of women in the New South Wales legislature is over 


30%. In the Upper House, women comprise 15 out of 42 members, 


enough to conduct business without a single man being present. 


Each legislator was interviewed for 45 minutes to one hour 
in her or his office. We followed a set interview schedule which 
asked legislators about the issues most important to them, about 
their perception of gender in their legislative body, whether 
women were treated differently from male members, and the like. 
Our questions on gender focused on the legislator’s perceptions 
of sexism; issues of exclusion/inclusion; legislative 
effectiveness; support and constraints; and feelings of 
comfort/discomfort. As a result of the interviews, we have 
developed categories of responses which are reflected in the 
quotations which follow. In order to do this, each interview was 
tape recorded, transcribed and content analyzed by two coders, 
one male and one female. 

In an earlier study, we argued that New Hampshire, Delaware, 
Rhode Island and Maine should be classified as citizen 
legislatures while Pennsylvania and New Jersey can be considered 
professional legislatures. The Australian parliaments, in 
contrast, are all professional if one measures 
professionalisation by "salary, number of months in session, 
administrative support, offices, and resources" (Considine and 
Deutchman, 1993, 18). 


This data set allows us to examine participation and 
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questions of tokenism in legislative bodies within and between 
two countries. If Kanter’s theory holds, women in Victoria, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey are likely to experience greater 
tokenism, meaning that their identity as legislators may be more 
gendered and their status as outsiders more set. Women in 
Delaware and Rhode Island have reached the magic 15% figure, so 
their situation should represent an improvement over these other 
three states. Women in Maine, New Hampshire and New South Wales 
should clearly have the easiest time in being accepted as "just 
another legislator" by their male colleagues and in being 
accepted as insiders. 

Whip has noted that the strong party system in Australia 
is likely to inhibit women parliamentarians from acting for women 
and supporting other women. Party discipline in Australia might 
to expected to reduce the gender divide. Ian McAllister and 
Donald Studlar agree with Whip, arguing that "the responsible 
party model largely accounts for the attitudes of female as well 
as male" legislators (1992, 403). If Whip and McAllister and 
Studlar are correct, we would expect to find few differences 
between women in New South Wales and Victoria. In the United 
States, with its weak party discipline (especially on the state 
level), we might expect to see greater confirmation of Kanter’s 
theory. 

We suggest two major processes at work within legislative 


institutions. First, institutions receive newcomers and their 


aspirations in a structured way. Patterns of pre-existing 
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7 
closure and exclusion take the standard norms of equality and 
reinterpret them as particular habits and informal role 
expectations which retain structured difference through reference 
to definitions of what will constitute "normal legislative work," 


success and access to promotion. These often reflect dominant 


(i.e., white, male, Anglo-saxon) expectations. 


Second, these institutions develop new practices around 
standard ways to acknowledge the special characteristics of the 
newcomers. Less overtly biased, these forms of inclusion retain 
a loaded outlook through their tendency to devalue the source 
and basis of difference, their habit of returning responsibility 
for effectiveness to the subject (and not the institution), and 
through their retension and defense of second-order structures of 
bias such as unreasonable session hours, dress codes, work loads 
and prevailing opportunities for sociability. 

When we examine the experiences of women legislators we see 
parliaments and legislatures attempting to cope with the arrival 
of a new class of individuals who are fundamentally different 
from those (men) who created the institution and in whose 
socialised image this organisation was formed. Since women 
cannot simply transform themselves into typical (male) 
legislators, the institution encounters serious problems in 
accepting their contributions. They in turn may see what others 
fail to recognise -- the imprint of routines and methods of 
social interaction for which their socialisation or training has 


not prepared them. In this way, outsiders see a social system 
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more clearly than those settled into its routines, especially 


when these routines are made from privilege and power. 

The experience of difference can be expected to take many 
forms. At its most striking it appears as overt forms of sexism, 
exclusion or marginalisation. But the shaping of complex roles 
is rarely as simple as hard and fast categories of good-bad, 
right-wrong, especially where democratic ideals preclude formal 
systems of exclusion or the violent challenging of the identity 
which is typical of the total institution (Garfinkel, 1967; 
Goffman, 1968). 

Instead, complex institutions such as legislatures, must 
engage in complex interactions which create or reproduce role 
expectations, incentive systems, standards of behaviour and other 
regular methods for coordinating effort. In other words, 
participants are taught, cajoled and led towards self-confirming 
boundaries. Newcomers experience these informal barriers as 
their own disappointments or as unspecified rules of 
ineffectiveness over which they have little control. 

For women legislators the shock of recognition of these 
patterns of closure emerges as a realisation that the standard 
forms of good practice are easily accessible to their male 
colleagues, yet difficult and awkward, unfamiliar for women. 

They achieve their success only by working harder, making greater 
adjustments of their own styles, and granting more concessions to 
the institution than they necessarily feel comfortable about. 


Their experiences of competency, validity and empowerment are 
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harder won and less within their control. In short, they express 


their success more provisionally and the claims they are able to 
make retain a brittle quality because the institution is at best 


tolerant but never familiar. 


Identity 

We see the first signs of this problem in the inability of 
both male and female legislators in both the United States sample 
and Australian sample to define a legitimate identity for female 
representatives. They all recognise a public personality which 
is male, and male in a particular way. It is hard to see an 
appreciable difference in the perceptions of female legislators 
in the two Australian and six American states we sampled, as some 
of the following comments indicate. 


Despite the fact that there have been women in parliament 
in New South Wales since 1924, it’s still taken as not the 
norm (female, New South Wales). 


I was one of the first women elected to the Upper House in 
its 129 year history. At that time there was a Liberal 
woman, she’s no longer there now. So I thought that the 
roof would fall in. It’s pathetic frankly. It’s a very 
patriarchal system (female, Victoria). 


The average politician had grey hair, most of them were 
male and they had paunches and were reading newspapers 
(female, Maine). 


Traditionally the old politician has been a male and for 
women to be able to crack into any field, even in politics, 
you can’t sit back and be uninformed (female, New 
Hampshire). 


Women still aren’t the typical politician. When you think 
of a politician you think of a bloke with slicked back hair 
and horn-rimmed glasses and a blue suit and corruption of 
some sort (female, New South Wales). 
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The addition of the corruption characteristic helps relieve women 
of some of the sense that maleness is publicly equated with 
effectiveness, but it is little more than a gesture to explain 
that they remain uncomfortable. When they discuss the 
institutional world of the parliament and the legislature, the 
women keep returning to the power of the male stereotype. 

Attempts by males to acknowledge difference comes out as 
blame which is also expressed as denial. Again, this pattern 
exists across states and countries, although it predominates more 
in Australia than in the United States. 

By their very nature women have different interests...like 
I’ve never seen too many men do crochet work (male, 
Victoria). 


Women are very clever. They don’t want to take on these 
big responsibilities like politics (male, Victoria). 


Women would rather have a hit of tennis or a bit of study, 
do things like that (male, Victoria). 


It’s not a lady-like occupation (male, Victoria). 

Several male U.S. legislators expressed similar comments to those 
of their Australian male colleagues. 

I don’t want to sound like a male chauvinist at this 
comment, but the problem I see on some of the issues is that 
women have the tendency to bring in emotion, and, you know, 
when we’re down here as legislators, you know, you have to 
act through the emotion (male, New Hampshire). 

I don’t think we treat women any differently. I think men 
feel like they want to be treated like men and if women want 
equal rights they gotta be treated like men, too (male, 

New Hampshire) . 
Often, when they try to recognise the power of the standard 


legislative role the sympathetic men and successful women over- 


compensate with claims that the women are super-achievers. 


11 
Deutchman (1992) called such men Angry Idolaters because these 


men believed their female colleagues were better legislators 


(Super Legislators) while at the same time blaming them for their 


better than average legislative performance. Kanter (1977) 
discusses over-compensation as one of two responses token women 
often make to their status. The other response, which Kanter 
says is more common, is to seek invisibility. We note comments 
of both Australian and American male legislators in the Angry 
Idolater mode and comments of both American and Australian female 
legislators who have opted to become over-achievers. 


We have three women only at the moment, in our party...and 
they are respected for what they are, in fact, they’re 
better calibre than the average man (male, Victoria). 


Women have been a civilising influence on the parliament 
(male, Victoria). 


A lot of the women liegislators, I hate to say this, but 
they will do the research and put more time into reading the 
history of a bill than a lot of the men (male, New 
Hampshire). 


I feel the women legislators are better than men 
legislators. I think the two best legislators in the House 
are both women (male, New Hampshire). 


But I think women are probably the best and the brightest 
(female, New Hampshire). 


I had always attended the [party] caucus from the time I 
could vote and the last time I attended the caucus as a 
registered [party member] and the same people were elected 
to be delegates, all male and their wives were elected to be 
alternates and this frustrated me. I looked at my husband 
and said I’m getting the hell out of here. I knew I was in 
the wrong party (female, Maine). 


Upon joining the local branch of the party I thought "who 
are these people? They’re dead from the neck up." So I was 
secretary within three months (female, Victoria). 


These comments return the problems of identity creation to 
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women themselves with the very clear implication that it is their 
own difference which is both asset and liability. The men are 
quick to push this, even when attempting to be supportive. We 
note this tendency for both Australian and American legislators 
in various states in both countries. 


What women really want is a more cooperative game, almost 
bringing the virtues of the household management into 
government in a simplified sense (male, Victoria). 


Women bring a good balance to the legislature. It helps 
make the legislature more aware of the mother’s perspective 
or women’s perspective. Not a militant ERA type, not a 
male-bashing type either (male, New Hampshire). 


Similar comments are made by women legislators in both Australia 
and the United States: 


Women are supposed to be very gentle and instinctively 
motherly and maybe today there is much more division of 
labour (female, New South Wales). 


I do feel that Joan Kirner has humanised the position of 
Premier (female, Victoria). 


I think we do add something different because of our 
enculturation (sic) and indoctrination deal more with what 
they call the ‘soft issues’ like education (female, New 
South Wales). 


I think women typically bring to a group something that’s 
a little different, I’d hate to say ‘softness,’ but a 
heightened concern perhaps for human kinds of issues. This 
isn’t to say men aren’t concerned about these issues, but 
women see it a little closer (female, New Hampshire). 


If you’ve never been involved with child care, how can you 
know that it’s a burning problem for 50% of the country 
(female, Pennsylvania). 


I feel that women as a group are more nurturing, more 
interested in youth, more interested in children (female, 
New Hampshire). 


Beneath the surface this analysis suggests that legislators’ 


identity is set and final, imposed by the objective dictates of 
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the institution and thus of democracy itself. At its most 
extreme the denial of difference comes across as an assertion to 
women that they now have no distinctive identity. 


I was once told, you are not a woman, you are a member of 
Parliament (female, New South Wales). 


Women don’t want to be labeled as women representatives, 
just simply the representative from where ever they’re from 
who happens to be female. I think that is the new way of 
looking at that (male, Maine). 

Close to this idea is the notion that most of the role is 
non-gendered and that women are overly sensitive. This comes 
through the interviews as the belief by some men that substantial 
concessions have already been made, yet women remain unreasonably 
dissatisfied. They are aware that the challenge is far greater 
than questions of increasing the numbers of women or granting 
women opportunities to speak and hold leadership positions. The 
legislative role is "purified" of gender in order to keep it safe 
from claims that it is in fact exclusively male. On the one hand 
men say "it’s not the same now that there are women in the 
Parliament" (male, Victoria). On the other they reassert 
maleness through loaded forms of sympathy: "it is also very 


irritating because they are polite to us because we are ‘ladies’" 


(female, New South Wales). 


Outsiders 


Few strong forms of exclusion are reported by legislators in 


either Australia or the United States. Both men and women report 


greater care is now taken to make sure that women legislators are 
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not subjected to direct sexism. However, indirect sexism is 
reported by many of the women and acknowledged by several of the 
men in both countries. 


The worst cases slip out as reminders of underlying 


antipathy, but both sexes maintain that they are exceptional: 


I suppose the most nakedly offensive remarks and the 
treatment are gone, but occasionally they still pop up. For 
instance, in the caucus last year, the office bearers 
actually made some remark about "well, it’s like rape, you 
may as well lie back and enjoy it," in relationship to 
whatever they issue was. They knew we were going to be 
defeated on something (female, New South Wales). 

There are still some of the old boys who want to treat 
women legislators like their daughters, rather than like 
their colleagues (female, Maine). 

The other night we had a St Patrick’s Day dinner and this 
man referred to me as a girl and I said "We don’t call 
people girls here anymore" (female, New Hampshire). 

The former Victorian Premier, Joan Kirner, also told the story of 
growing tired of cabinet colleagues describing good and 
courageous decisions as ones "with balls." Her response was to 
threaten to describe the next effective policy as one "with 
breasts," after which the men were better behaved (Lateline, May, 
1993). 

Australian women legislators isolated more areas of 
legislative life for criticism than did their female counterparts 
in the United States. While women in both countries complained 
about the hours of sitting, even here there were differences. 
American women legislators, often serving in so-called part-time 


legislatures like Maine, New Hampshire, Delaware and Rhode 


Island, complained that the sessions were increasingly full-time 
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while the pay was still minimal. Many of these women, in 
addition to family responsibilities, also had full or part-time 
jobs. However, the men in these same states also drew attention 


to the long sitting hours, and how they conflicted with business 


and family obligations. One man, serving in a full-time 


legislature with a substantial salary, went so far as to say that 
"the only reason I’m serving is because my capital office and 
business office are only five minutes apart" (male, 
Pennsylvania). 

The situation is different in Australia. Female Members of 
Parliament complained about the hours of sitting which often 
required absence from home and children. Women said these hours 
could be easily changed but the men had no interest in doing so. 
However, hours were not the only issue for female MPs. Several 
noted that they were often stopped by parking attendants and 
guards who assumed they were not MPs and asked for 
identification. Men did not report this problem. Similar 
stories were not reported by American women legislators. 

Women felt less comfortable using staff to look after their 
personal needs such as making coffee, collecting shopping, 
running errands, etc.’ None of the U.S. legislatures had 
comparable staffs to those in Australia so obviously this was not 
an issue for state legislators in the United States. 

Some women MPs disliked the adversarial style of parliament 
and said they would not descend to personal attacks on their 


opponents. None of the American women legislators commented on 
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the form or style of the legislature as being problematic, 


although some thought their legislatures were too big (a frequent 


observation in New Hampshire) or that one house was too big or 


too small. 

Women parliamentarians noted that the air conditioning in 
the chamber was set too high in order to suit men who wore wool 
suits. Women MPs in fashionable dresses were forced to use 
shawls and coats to stay warm during long sittings. Again, 
nothing of this sort was noted by American state legislators. 

Women were excluded by male social activities such as late 
night drinking in the members’ bar. Even where family commitment 
did not make this impossible, women MPs reported that it was 
extremely difficult to "break in" to these informal sources of 
influence. Similar observations were made by American women 
legislators as well as by several perceptive male legislators who 
note that women do not participate in late night drinking, Spring 
soft-ball games and the like. 

Women parliamentarians reported that their age and 
appearance were of greater significance than was true for their 
male colleagues. They were more apt to be evaluated in terms of 
their dress and more likely to be dismissed on the grounds of 
being too young or too old for certain political tasks. While 
this may also be true for American women legislators, they did 


not report this in their interviews. 
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Conclusions 

Kanter’s theory of tilted versus token groups would lead us 
to expect that women in the tilted states of Maine, New Hampshire 
and New South Wales might report very different experiences than 
women in the token states of Pennsylvania, New Jersey Rhode 
Island, Delaware and Victoria. The strong party system in 
Australia (McAllister and Studlar, 1992; Whip, 1991) might 
suggest that party would over-ride gender such that women in 
token Victoria and tilted New South Wales would be quite similar. 

This paper addresses itself to questions of male and female 
legislators’ attitudes. As such, we are not in a position to 
consider ideology; issues spoken to on the floor of parliament or 
bills supported in legislature; committee assignments, or the 
like. The strong party system in Australia and the weak party 
system in the United States clearly affects these areas as much 
as gender does (Considine and Deutchman, 1993; McAllister and 
Studlar, 1992). 

On the question of attitudes, however, we see a much 


stronger convergence than might have been predicted using the 


strong party system model. Women in token Victoria sound very 


similar to women in tilted New South Wales. And these Australian 
women sound very similar to their United States’ sisters, whether 
in token New Jersey or Pennsylvania or tilted Delaware, Rhode 

Island, New Hampshire or Maine. Despite the high number of women 
in the New South Wales legislature, the Maine legislature and the 


New Hampshire legislature women serving in these houses 
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experience problems with identity formation and exclusion. 

There is also a convergence in the attitudes of male 
legislators. Although women are hardly few and far between in 
New South Wales, New Hampshire and Maine, a substantial number of 
men still adhere to a male model of the legislature and of the 
legislator. This male model expresses itself in the 
unwillingness of men to modify sitting hours (a major issue for 
women in New South Wales) or even lower the air conditioning 
system to suit the dress of women. These Australian male 
parliamentarians are acting on the feeling of the American male 
legislator who said "if women want equal rights, they gotta be 
treated like men, too." The legislature itself is seen by these 
men as conforming to their needs and interests. Women are 
welcome to the extent, then, that they conform to men’s needs and 
interests. 

If the legislature is gendered, so is the legislator. Even 
though the typical legislator in New South Wales, New Hampshire 
and Maine may be wearing a skirt and panty hose, the image of the 
legislator as a cigar smoking, paunchy, grey haired male still 
remains. This is expressed in the inability of male and female 
legislators to find an identity for women which does not somehow 
blame women for their "deficiencies." 

We are not implying that the number of women in a 
legislature is therefore meaningless, and that attempts to elect 


more women to public office do not change outcomes. Nor are we 


suggesting that the women legislators have been unwilling or 
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disinterested in transforming the legislature to suit their own 
gendered needs. We do not believe that it is impossible for 


legislatures to change or that new comers, be they female, 


previous excluded ethnic minorities, or whomever, must suffer in 


silence. 

What we are saying is that there is no necessary magic in 
numbers. Institutions develop rules, incentives and roles which 
create highly complex systems for regulating behaviour. In 
addition to changes in numeric representation we see other 
strategic changes as necessary before norms of equality can be 
expected to alter. It is theoretically possible that dominant 
norms might stay in place long after numeric changes have removed 
the most visible forms of inequality if internal barriers such as 


those discussed here are not addressed. 
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Political Mobilization and Patterns of Voter Turnout 


Introduction 

The pressure upon political scientists to explain declining 
turnout eased off somewhat with the 1992 election. A steady 
pattern of decline was interrupted by a marked increase in 
turnout. This, however, raises new questions asking why a 
citizenry that has voted less and less over recent decades 
suddenly went to the polls in 1992. This paper models turnout 
as a recurrent activity, one in which voters may establish habits 
of voting or not voting. By separating habitual voters and 
habitual non-voters from intermittant voters, this model makes it 
easier to focus on those factors that brought additional voters 
to the polls in 1992 or kept them away in previous elections. 

In this paper we address three questions. First, what 
benefit is derived from examining individuals’ voting patterns 
rather than their turnout in a single election? Second, how 
successfully do standard predictors of voting turnout, ones 
normally used to explain turnout in cross-sectional election 
studies, account for the patterns of turnout behavior occurring 
over time? Finally, what variables are important in explaining 
the different types of turnout behavior? 

Patterns of Turnout 

Examinations of electoral turnout generally focus on voting 
in a particular election or on cross-sectional analyses of 
several elections, with the dependent variable being a dichoto- 
mous coding of voted or did not vote (cf Abramson and Aldrich, 
1982; Aldrich, 1993; Bennett, 1986; Bennett and Resnick, 1990; 
Brody, 1978; Cassel, 1979; Cassel and Hill, 19817 Conway, 1981; 
Leighley and Nagler, 1992a, 1992b; Norrander, 1986; Nownes, 1992; 
Rosenstone and Hansen, 1993; Squire, Wolfinger and Glass, 1987; 
Southwell, 1991; Stanley, 1987; Teixeira, 1987, 1992; Verba and 
Nie, 1972; Verba et al, ; Wolfinger and Rosenstone 1980). 
However, voting is a recurrent act. Some citizens are habitual 
voters, some are habitual non-voters, and others are intermittent 
in their voting turnout (Sigelman, Roeder, Jewell, and Baer, 
1985). 

While this has received little direct attention, a model of 
turnout patterns over time can employ a rational choice frame- 
work. We begin with the standard rational choice equation: 

R= PB+D-C 
where PB is the probability of the affecting the electoral 
outcome, D represents duty or benefits from voting, and C is an 
estimate of the costs of voting. The values for each component 
are assumed to vary across individuals, that is each person 
decides for him or herself what the costs, benefits, and chances 
of affecting the election are. In his recent examination of 
rational choice models Aldrich (1993) offers two crucial points. 
First, rational choice models revolve primarily on the C and D 
terms, as the probability of an individual affecting the outcome 
of the election is the smallest numerical component in the 
equation. Second, he argues that turnout is a marginal decision 
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for most people. Because both the costs and benefits are low, 
small variations in either will shift an individual’s decision. 

Our voting pattern model generally accepts the first point. 
The rational choice model does allow for individual differences 
in the assessing the chance of affecting the election but there 
is likely to be minor variation in that component. Logically, 
all individuals have roughly the same chance and, while they may 
assess it differently, the range of possible values is limited. 
Thus differences in turnout across individuals depends more on 
the relative values assigned to C and D than those assigned to 
PB. The very fact that people evidence patterns of voting 
indicates their cost and benefit calculations consistently yield 
the same reward ratio (Sigelman, Roeder, Jewell, and Baer, 1986). 
Since each election differs in terms of the closeness of the 
race, the decision to turnout is influenced primarily by the c 
and D terms. 

While agreeing with Aldrich that the probability of altering 
the electoral outcome is small, we differ on the second point. 
The existence of voting patterns belies Aldrich’s argument that 
the voting decision is marginal for most people. Rather, we 
argue that for some people C and D are relatively fixed amounts 
such that their decision to vote will not be affected by short 
term electoral forces. The people for whom this is true will 
demonstrate "habitual" patterns of turnout. The costs will 
always be more than benefits and they will never vote or the 
benefits will always outweigh costs and they will consistently 
vote. By modifying the rational choice framework we place 
special emphasis on a smaller portion of the electorate. Rather 
than explaining overall turnout by estimating the cost-benefit 
ratio for the entire electorate, we focus on that portion of the 
electorate for whom the decision is not predetermined; these are 
the true marginal voters. Under this logic, it is the marginal 
voters that account for shifts in overall turnout. The marginal 
voters are the ones likely to be mobilized by a close election or 
strong candidate or demobilized by a weak field of candidates. 
Turnout Measures 

Marginal voters are defined here as people whose turnout 
patterns are inconsistent; for example, they vote in one election 
but not the next. Using the reported and validated measures of 
turnout by American National Election Studies respondents as 
indicators of whether or not they had voted in that year’s 
presidential election and in the presidential election held four 
years earlier, a turnout history variable with five categories 
can be created. For example, those who reported not voting in 
both the current and the previous presidential election and who 
report not being registered to vote in the current election are 
coded 1 (labelled "non-voters" in the tables). Those who are 
registered for the current election but who report not voting in 
it or in the previous presidential election are coded 2 (referred 
to as "registered non-voters" or sometimes just as "registered”). 
While the registered non-voters are consistent in their electoral 
behavior, they can be considered marginal voters. They have 
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already paid perhaps the single largest cost of voting--- 
registering to vote---and yet still do not vote. "Demobilized" 
are those who reported voting in the previous presidential 
election but not in the current one and are coded 3 in the 
turnout history variable. "Newcomers" are those who did not vote 
in the previous presidential election but who voted in the 
current one and are coded 4. "“Voters™ are those who reported 
voting in both elections, coded 5 in the turnout history 
variable. 

In the usual cross-sectional analysis based on voting 
turnout in a single election, those in categories one, two, and 
three would be combined into a category of non-voter, and 
categories four and five would be combined into a category of 
voter. This obscures marginal voters and their motivations (or 
cost/benefit estimations). In essence it claims that all voters 
are the same and all non-voters are the same (or have similar 
cost-benefit ratios). 

The data sets employed in the explanatory analysis are 1988 
and 1992 American National Election Studies data sets and the 
1972-1976 panel data set.’ The use of these data sets permits us 
to examine the effects of using reported versus validated turnout 
information in the construction of the dependent variable. Using 
the 1992 data we are limited to using reported turnout, as the 
validated 1992 voter turnout information is not yet available. 
However, multiple measures can be constructed from other data 
sets. From the 1988 ANES data set, two turnout measures can be 
created. One is based on the respondent’s validated turnout in 
1988 and reported turnout in 1984, the other created from 
respondents’ reported turnout behavior in both 1984 and 1988. 
Using the 1972 and 1976 portions of the 1972-1974-1976 ANES panel 
study, three measures of turnout history have been created. One 
is based on validated turnout in both years, the second is 
created from reported turnout, while the third is constructed 
from validated turnout in 1976 and reported turnout in 1972. To 
summarize, a number of comparisons are possible. Turnout history 
measures are constructed from validated turnout for one set of 
two consecutive elections (1972 and 1976), reported turnout in 
three sets of elections (1976/1972, 1988/1984 and 1992/1988) and 
validated turnout in one election and reported turnout in the 
previous election in two sets of elections (1976/1972 and 
1988/1984). In the presentation of the research results these 
types of turnout history measures will be referred to respec- 
tively as the validated, reported, and mixed measures. 

As Table 1 reports, the incidence of voter turnout type 
varies with the use of validated, reported, and mixed turnout 
measures. This is best illustrated with the 1972-1976 data. 
Based on reported turnout history, the proportion of 1976 
respondents who voted in both 1972 and 1976 is 64.7 percent. 
proportion voting in both elections is estimated to be 56.7 
percent using validated turnout in 1976 and reported turnout 
1972. When the turnout history variable is constructed from 
validated turnout in both elections, only 45.2 percent voted 
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both elections. Note that the proportion classified as voting in 
both elections declines by almost one-quarter when validated 
rather than reported turnout is used to construct the turnout 
history measure. However, the pressure of panel interviews 
increases the portion of respondents reporting that they voted 
(Traugott and Katosh, 1979). Looking at Table 1, it is evident 
that the percentage of respondents reporting they voted in both 
1972 and 1976 is higher than for the other two sets of reported 
election turnout. 

Examining other types of turnout behavior, the proportions 
of registered non-voters range from 3.0 to 4.9 percent across the 
sets of election examined. Significant variations exist in the 
proportions of demobilized and newcomers. The increase in 
newcomers in 1976 may be partly attributable to recovery from the 
reactions to Democratic party’s highly contentious 1972 presiden- 
tial nomination process and the social and political disruptions 
caused by the Vietnam War. The proportion of newcomers also 
increased significantly in 1992, perhaps stimulated in part by 
the highly publicized independent candidacy of Ross Perot. 

(Table 1 about here.) 
Explanations of Voting Turnout Patterns 

How can patterns of turnout be explained? Are the variables 
which are useful in correctly classifying the simple turnout 
patterns of voting or not-voting in a single election also useful 
in accounting for individuals’ turnout patterns over time? In 
this research the utility of a comprehensive model, similar to 
that employed by Rosenstone and Hansen (1993) to account for 
turnout in a pooled data set (the 1952 to 1988 American National 
Election Studies combined file), is examined for its ability to 
account for each pattern of turnout behavior. The model uses as 
explanatory variables indicators of the resources which individu- 
als bring to politics, their social involvement, their evalua- 
tions of parties and candidates, mobilization activities by 
parties, campaigns, and social movements, and other demographic 
variables which reflect cultural factors which tend to impede 
participation. The model covers most variables that are related 
to the costs and benefits of voting, making it suitable for a 
rational choice framework. The specific measures used are 
reported in Appendix A. 

Multivariate Analyses 

To what extent do variables contained in the turnout 
model contribute to explaining patterns of turnout over time as 
measured by the five category vote history measure? Summaries of 
the results of initial OLS regressions, using the five category 
turnout history variable as the dependent variable, are presented 
in Table 2. All of the variables used as independent variables 
evidence a significant impact on vote history in at least one of 
the regression analyses. However, using the vote history measure 
as the dependent variable, the initial regression analyses 
produced lack-luster results, with r’s ranging from .12 to .39. 
Examination of the residuals indicated that the model fits least 
well in the middle categories, with the registered, demobilized, 
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and newcomer turnout types being predicted least well. 
(Table 2 about here.) 

In order to examine the relationship of the model’s 
explanatory variables to different turnout patterns more closely, 
each of the turnout history’s five categories is used to create a 
dependent variable. Thus, each type of behavior is treated as a 
dichotomous variable, coded 1 if the respondent exhibits that 
pattern of turnout behavior and 0 if he or she does not. For 
non-voters, the category of interest is scored 1 and all others 
in the analysis scored 0. In analyses examining non-registered, 
registered non-voters, and demobilized, the sample analyzed 
contains respondents in all three categories. This yields the 
following dependent variables: 

Non-voter = 1; Registered non-voter and Demobilized oO. 

Registered non-voter = 1; Non-voter and Demobilized e. 

Demobilized = 1; Non-voter and Registered non-voter o. 

Newcomer = 1; Non-voter, Demobilized, and Registered non- 
voter = 0. 

Voters = 1; All others = QO. 


Accordingly, a person who did not vote in both of the most 
recent elections and who is not registered is coded 1 and the 
comparison group, composed of registered non-voters and demobi- 
lized, is coded 0. Using “registered non-voters" as the 
dependent variable, everyone registered but not voting in two 
consecutive elections is coded 1 and the other types of non- 
voters are coded 0. Where newcomer is the dependent variable, a 
newcomer is coded one and the three non-voter types (non- 
registered, registered non-voters, and drop-outs) are coded 0 and 
included in the analysis. In the analyses of those who voted in 
both elections, the category of voters is coded 1 and the 
comparison category, comprised of all four other vote history 
types, is coded 0. 

Logistic regression is more appropriate than ordinary least 
squares when the dependent variable has just two categories, and 
therefore logistic regression is used for the multivariate 
analyses based on the dichotomous dependent variables. One 
advantage of logistic regression is that it presents a classifi- 
cation table which indicates the number of respondents classified 
correctly by the model. The percentage of the respondents 
correctly predicted can be used as a goodness of fit test for the 
model, analogous to an r?. The logistic regression provides a 
separate prediction for each category of the dependent variable. 
Also reported is the -2 log likelihood test of the goodness of 

Results of the Logistic Regression Analyses 

The logistic regressions’ relative success in correctly 
Classifying turnout types is summarized in Table 3 for 1988/84 
and 1992/88 and Table 4 for the various 1976/72 studies. The 
first question to be addressed is how successful is the model in 
correctly classifying each of the five turnout patterns? Is the 
model better at classifying any particular type? Examining first 
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the results of the analyses based on the reported turnout history 
measures created from the 1988 and 1992 data sets, we find that 
the model works best at classifying voters and non-voters and, 
with the one exception of the mixed model with registered non- 
voters, it is worse for marginal voters. Because so much effort 
in voting turnout research has been devoted to the two extreme 
categories (voter and non-voters), the weakness of the model in 
accounting for marginal types is to be expected. 

Are there differences in the proportion correctly classified 
as a function of which construction of voter turnout types -- 
reported or mixed---is used? Examining the logistic regressions 
with the dependent variables measuring turnout in the 1984 and 
1988 elections, using the dependent variables based on mixed 
measures instead of those created from reported turnout results 
in a higher proportion being correctly classified for three of 
the five voter turnout types. 

Does the model fare better at correctly classifying vote 
history types when validated turnout measures are used to 
construct the dependent variables? Turning to Part A in Table 4, 
which is comparable to Table 3 in the independent variable 
measures used, we see that the model again is best at correctly 
classifying voter and non-voter types. However, validated 
measures lower the classification of voters while increasing the 
proportion of non-voters. As with vote turnout history types 
created from the 1988 and 1992 data sets, the model works less 
well in correctly predicting registered non-voter, demobilized, 
and newcomer turnout history types. Thus, the use of reported, 
mixed, or validated measure makes a systematic difference in 
terms of the ability of the independent variables to correctly 
classify types of voters. 

Perhaps the weakness of the model in correctly classifying 
turnout history types is a function of the measures used as 
indicators of the independent variables. We have been using 
independent variable indicators collected in the second of the 
two presidential election years. Would change measures or 
measures based on the previous presidential election year’s 
survey responses improve the model’s ability to correctly 
classify each turnout type? To model this we used the 1972 
responses to produce the results in part B.” For part C, we took 
the 1976 responses and subtracted the 1972, creating change 
measures for the independent variables.* As Parts B and C of 
Table 4 indicate, the model’s ability to correctly classify voter 
types is not appreciably altered by the use of different 
indicators for the independent variables. While the percentages 
Classified correctly vary slightly, the general pattern remains 
the same. With the dependent variables being the five turnout 
type measures created from validated turnout, use of change 
measures as the independent variables results in a slight 
reduction in the percent correctly classified for three of the 
five types of turnout behavior. Using 1972 survey based 
indicators of the independent variables results in decreases in 
classifying four of the five types. The differences, however, 
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are generally very small. 

What individual variables are important in explaining the 
different types of turnout behavior? We have discussed the 
prediction success obtained in a number of logistic regressions 
which estimate models employing alternative formulations of both 
the dependent and the independent variables. Now we turn to the 
significance of the individual components of the model. Tables 5 
through 8 report the partial effects of the independent variables 
on the probability of having that turnout pattern. Because it is 
easier to think in terms of the odds of an event occurring, the 
tables report that statistic, which indicates the partial effect 
of a predictor variable on the odds, controlling for the effects 
of other predictor variables included in the model.‘ Only those 
that are significant are reported. 

While the results presented above lead us to expect a 
limited number of significant variables in predicting marginal 
voters, actually few variables are consistently significant in 
the logistic regressions, regardless of the type of turnout 
behavior examined.* Most surprising is the failure of a number of 
independent variables generally accorded important in accounting 
for voting turnout to be significant in the equations. Resource 
variables include education, age, income, external efficacy, and 
internal efficacy are not consistently related to any of the 
types of turnout behavior. For the 20 equations reported in 
Tables 5, 6, 7, and 8, age is significant in 13, education in 7, 
income in 3, external efficacy in 5, and internal efficacy 
in 5. Among the measures of evaluations of candidates and 
parties, strength of party identification is significant in 7, 
and it is significant in only one of the equations with voter as 
the dependent category of interest. Currently employed is 
significant in 10 and southern resident in 8 of the 20 equations. 
All other variables are significant in 6 or fewer of the 
equations. The overall trend is one of consistent inconsistency. 
Very few variables are significant across different elections, 
even for the same type of voter. 

Discussion 

Why do the models fit so much better for people with 
habitual patterns than for those with marginal patterns. As 
alluded to earlier the answer most likely lies in the fact that 
previoug research was limited to two categories: voters and non- 
voters. In effect, traditional voting turnout research has 
examined the extremes of a continuum. Focused on explaining the 
extremes, we have developed measures that classify them against 
each other. So when a model built in this tradition is applied 
to a broader range of behavior, that it classifies the two end 
points best is not surprising. 

This argument is supported by the results evidenced by the 
validated and reported models. As Table 4 demonstrates, 
traditional measures are fine for classifying reported voting and 
non-voting. But when full validation is utilized, the model’s 
ability to predict voters declines drastically while it improves 
for non-voters. Because these standard independent variables 
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were developed using reported vote, they naturally operate best 
with dependant variables constructed from self reports of 
turnout. 

A second question is why would variables consistently 
significant in standard cross-sectional models evidence such 
sporadic impact on voting patterns over time? The most ready 
explanation evolves from the disaggregation of simple turnout. 
Traditional models combine non-voters, registered non-voters, and 
demobilized into one group. A variable that affects any portion 
of that group is likely to be significant for the whole group 
when they are combined. For example, in the 1972-1976 validated 
model (Table 5) age is a strong factor for both non-voters and 
registered non-voters but not for demobilized voters. Age would 
seem to be significant for non-voting in a standard model, but 
here we see that age has no impact on one kind of non-voter. 

This kind of detail is obscured in standard analyses. 

How do these results relate to the rational choice framework 
described above? First we have to understand what a low-cost, 
low-benefit model would predict in terms of the significance of 
variables. Aldrich argues that it fits current findings that a 
large numbers of variables are significant, and that their impact 
is often weak (1993). As suggested above, this consistency is 
likely to be an artifact of mixing voter turnout types. The same 
is true of the moderate and weak impacts; they occur because each 
variable is related to a subset of each sample being used for 
estimation in analysis using just the two categories of voter and 
non-voter. 

However, our evidence is not conclusive in this respect. If 
the moderate results are due to strong relationships with some 
types of voters and none with others, the voter types that are 
most successfully classified would have more consistently 
significant independent variables. But even for the categories 
of voters and non-voters, few variables are significant, and 
those that are fail to evidence significance consistently across 
elections. This contradicts both Aldrich’s and our expectations 
of a rational choice model. Understanding this will require more 
precise theoretical and methodological refinements. 

Conclusions 

Most scholars conducting research on voting turnout, 
including the authors of this paper, have examined turnout in a 
Single election. As Sigelman, Roeder, Jewell, and Baer (1985) 
demonstrated in their study of voting turnout patterns in 
Kentucky, turnout is a repetitive form of behavior. If we wish 
to solve the "puzzle of participation", we need to examine 
turnout as a potentially repetitive act. As we have demonstrated 
in this paper, when we examine types of turnout behavior over two 
elections, the standard model of turnout works best in accounting 
for the behavior of those who demonstrate consistent patterns of 
behavior (voted in both or non-registered and not voting in 
both). However, even though the model may correctly categorize a 
greater proportion in those two categories of turnout behavior, 
variables which we expect to make a significant contribution to 
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explaining turnout behavior do not. A standard model designed to 
explain turnout in cross-sectional analyses of turnout behavior 
works less well in accounting for turnout over time, and 
particularly in accounting for the turnout history patterns of 
the marginal voters. 

Future research will have to address at least three 
alternative models of turnout behavior---one each for voters, 
non-voters, and marginal voters. Additional contextual and 
demographic variables seem the most likely to improve the ability 
of turnout models to classify citizens. For example, Aldrich 
(1993) has argued that turnout patterns reflect in part the 
strategic calculations of politicians in deciding when to contest 
an election for a particular office and then where to expend 
resources to mobilize supporters. We do not include indicators 
of strategic calculations in the analyses reported here; 
indicators of such variables will be included in future research. 
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Appendix 


The same variables are used in each election study and are all 
coded alike except where noted. 


Dependent Variables 


Reported Vote History. Question Wordings: 

"In [year], you remember that [Republican presidential 
candidate] ran on the Republican ticket against [Democratic 
presidential candidate] for the Democrats. Do you remember for 
sure whether or not you voted in that election?" 

"How about the election this November? Are you registered so 
that you could vote in the election if you wanted to?" 

"In talking to people about the election we find that a lot 
of people weren’t able to vote because they weren’t registered or 
they were sick or they just didn’t have the time. (1976: How 
about you, did you vote in the election this fall?) (1988-1992: 
How about you, did you vote in the elections this November?)" 

Coded 1 if R reported not voting in either the current or 
prior election and not being registered in the current election, 
2 if R reported not voting in either the current or prior 
election but reported being registered, 3 if R reported voting in 
the prior election but not in the current one, 4 if R reported 
voting in the current election but not the prior one, 5 if R 
reported voting in both the prior and current election. 


Non-Voters. Coded 1 if R reported not voting in either the 
current or prior election and not being registered in the current 
election, 0 if R reported not voting in either the current or 
prior election but reported being registered or if R reported 
voting in the prior election but not in the current one. 


Registered Non-Voters. Coded 1 if R reported not voting in either 
the current or prior election but reported being registered, 0 if 
R reported not voting in either the current or prior election and 
not being registered in the current election or if R reported 
voting in the prior election but not in the current one. 


Demobilized Voters. Coded 1 if R reported voting in the prior 
election but not in the current one, 0 if R reported not voting 
in either the current or prior election and not being registered 
in the current election or if R reported not voting in either the 
current or prior election but reported being registered. 


Newcomers. Coded 1 if R reported voting in the current election 
but not the prior one, 0 if R reported not voting in either the 
current or prior election and not being registered in the current 
election, if R reported not voting in either the current or prior 
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election but reported being registered or if R reported voting in 
the prior election but not in the current one. 


Voters. Coded 1 if R reported voting in both the prior and 
current election, 0 for everyone else. 


Mixed Models. The mixed model consists of those voters whose 
activity was validated for the current election (1976, 1988, and 
1992) but was not validated for the prior election. 


Validated Models. The validated models are those that used 
validated measures for both the current and prior elections. 
This applies only to 1976 and 1972. 


Independent Variables 


Income. Question Wording: “Please look at this page and tell me 
the letter of the income group that includes the combined income 
of all members of your family living here in <year> before taxes. 
This figure should include salaries, wages, pensions, dividends, 
interest, and all other income." Coded 0 if 0-16th percentile, 
-25 if 17th-33rd percentile, .50 if 34th-67th percentile, .75 if 
68th-95th percentile, and 1 if 96th-100th percentile. (1988 and 
1992). Coded 1 if $0-2000, 2 if $2000-29999, 3 if $3000-3999, 4 
if $4000-4999, 5 if $5000-59999, 6 if $6000-6999, 7 if $7000- 
7999, 8 if $8000-8999, 9 if $9000-9999, 10 if $10000-10999, 11 if 
$11000-11999, 12 if $12000-12999, 13 if $13000-13999, 14 if 
$14000-149999, 15 if $15000-16999, 16 if $17000-199999, 17 if 
$20000-22999, 18 if $23000-$24999, 19 if $25000-34999, 20 if 
$35000 or over (1976 and 1972). 


Education. Question Wording: “What is the highest grade of school 
or year of college you have complete?” "Did you get a high school 
diploma, or pass a high school equivalency test?" "What is the 
highest degree that you have earned?" Coded 0 if 8 grades or 
less, .25 if 9th to 12th grades with no diploma or equivalency, 
-50 if 12 grades, diploma or equivalency, .75 if some college, i 
if college degree. 


Unemployed. Question Wording: We’d like to know if you are 
working now, temporarily laid off, or are unemployed, retired, 
permanently disabled, a homemaker, a student, or what?" Coded 1 
if unemployed, 0 if otherwise. 


Currently Working. Question Wording: We’d like to know if you are 
working now, temporarily laid off, or are unemployed, retired, 
permanently disabled, a homemaker, a student, or what?" Coded 1 
if employed, 0 if otherwise. 


Age. Question Wording: “What is the month, day, and year of your 
birth?" Coded as actual age in years. 


£3 


Blacks. Observed by interviewer. Coded 1 black, 0 if otherwise. 


Mexican-Americans and Puerto Ricans. In addition to being an 
American, what do you consider your main ethnic group or 
nationality?" "Are you of Spanish or Hispanic origin or descent?" 
(If yes) “Please look at the booklet and tell me which category 
best describes your Hispanic origin." Coded 1 if Mexican-American 
or Puerto Rican, 0 if otherwise. 


Live in southern state. Observed by interviewer. Coded 1 if lives 
in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, or Virginia, 0 
if otherwise. 


Live in border state. Observed by interviewer. Coded 1 if lives 
Missouri, Kentucky, Maryland, Oklahoma, or West Virginia, 0 if 
otherwise. 


Women. Observed by interviewer. Coded 0 if man, 1 if woman. 


Women socialized prior to 1920. Coded 1 if woman born before 
1911, O if otherwise. 


Years in Community. Question Wording: “How long have you lived 
here in your present (city/town)?" Coded as actual number of 
years. 


Church Attendance. Question Wording: “Would you say you go to 
(Church/Synagogue) every week, almost every week, once or twice a 
month, a few times a year, or never?" Coded 0 if never, .33 if 
few times a year, .67 if once or twice a month, 1 if almost every 
week or every week. 


Homeowners. Question Wording: “(Do you/does your family) own your 
own home, pay rent, or what?" Coded 0 if not owned, 1 if owned. 


Try to Persuade others how to vote. Question Wording: "We would 
like to find out about some of the things people do to help a 
party or candidate win an election. During the campaign, did you 
talk to any people and try to show them why they should vote for 
one of the parties or candidates?" Coded 1 if yes, 0 if no. 


Attend political meetings or rallies. Question Wording: "Did you 
go to any political meetings, rallies, dinners, speeches, or 
things like that in support of a particular candidate?" Coded 1 
if yes, 0 if no. 


Work for a political party or candidate. Question Wording: "Did 
you do any (other) work for one of the parties or candidates 
during the campaign?" Coded 1 if yes, 0 if no. 
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Contribute money to a political party or candidate. Question 
Wording: “During an election year people are often asked to make 
a contribution to support campaigns. Did you give any money to an 
individual candidate running for public office?" (1988 and 1992) 
"Did you give money to a political party during this election 
year?" Coded 1 if yes to either (1988 and 1992), Coded 1 if yes 
to second (1976), 0 if no. 


External Efficacy. Question Wording: "Now I’d like to read some 
of the kinds of things people tell us when we interview then. 
Please tell them whether you agree or disagree with these 
statements." "I don’t think public officials care much what 
people like me think." "People like don’t have any say about what 
the government does." For each item coded 0 if agree, 1 if 
disagree, then summed and rescaled to the 0-1 interval. 


Internal Efficacy. Question Wording: “Sometime politics and 
government seem so complicated that a person like me can’t really 
understand what’s going on." Coded 0 if agree, 1 if disagree. 


Citizen Duty. Question Wording: “If a person doesn’t care how an 
election comes out then that person should not vote in it. Coded 
0 if agree, 1 if disagree. 


Strength of Party Identification. Question Wording: “Generally 
speaking do you usually think of yourself as a Republican, a 
Democrat, an Independent, or what? (if Republican or Democrat) 
"Would you call yourself a strong (Republican/Democrat) or a not 
a very strong (Republican/Democrat)?" (If Independent, other, or 
no preference) "Do you think of yourself as closer to the 
Republican or Democratic party?" Coded 0 if independent or 
apolitical, .33 if independent leaner, .67 if weak partisan, 1 if 
strong partisan. 


Affect for Party. Question wording: “Is there anything in 
particular you like about the Republican party?" "Is there 
anything in particular you dislike about the Republican party?" 
"Is there anything in particular you like about the Democratic 
party?" "Is there anything in particular you dislike about the 
Democratic party?" Coded as the absolute value of difference 
between two sums: Republican party ’likes’ and Democratic party 
‘dislikes’ minus the sum of Republican party ‘dislikes’ and 
Democratic party ‘likes’ then scaled to 0 to 1 interval. (Not 
asked in 1972) 


Affect for Presidential candidate. Question wording: "Is there 
anything in particular you like about [the Republican candi- 
date]?" "Is there anything in particular you dislike about [the 
Republican candidate]?" “Is there anything in particular you like 
about [the Democratic candidate]?" "Is there anything in 
particular you dislike about [the Democratic candidate]?" Coded 
as the absolute value of difference between two sums: Republican 
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candidate ‘likes’ and Democratic candidate ’dislikes’ minus the 
sum of Republican candidate ‘dislikes’ and Democratic candidate 
‘likes’ then scaled to 0 to 1 interval. (Not asked in 1972) 


Care which party win the Presidency. Question Wording: "Generally 
speaking, would you say that you personally care a good deal 
which party wins the presidential election this fall, or don’t 
you care very much which party wins?" Coded 0 if don’t care very 
much, 1 if care a good deal. 


Contacted by a political party. Question Wording: "The political 
parties try to talk to as many people as they can to get them to 
vote for their candidates. Did anyone from one of the parties 
call you up or come around and talk to you about the campaign?" 
Coded 0 if not contacted, 1 if contacted. 


Perceived Closeness of the Election. Question Wording: "Do you 
think the presidential race will be close will one candidate win 
by quite a bit?" Coded 0 if win by quite a bit, .5 don’t know or 
depends, 1 if close. 
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Endnotes 


1. The 1988 data are from the 1952-1988 American National 
Election Study Combined data set. 


2.The 1972 survey did not include questions concerning party 
affect or affect for presidential candidates. These two 
variables are not included in part B. 


3.Many variables were coded differently in 1976 and 1972 and for 
these change variables could not be computed. Other variables 
were fixed across elections. In either case the 1976 values are 
used rather than a change variable. These were: Length of 
Residence, Income, Education, Age, Living in border states, 
Living in South, Gender, Race, and being a Woman socialized prior 
to 1920. 


4. In the logistic regression equation written in terms of odds, 
e raised to the power of B, is the factor by which the odds 
change when the ith independent variable increases by one unit. 
When B, is positive, that value is greater than 1; when B, is 
negative, the value of B is less than 1. When B, is 0, the value 
equals 1 and the odds are unchanged by that variable. See 


DeMaris, 1992. 


5.Note that in the analyses using the 1972 values of the 
independent variables (tables not reported), two of the 
independent variables used in other logistic regression--- 
presidential affect and party affect---are not available and 
therefore not included in the analyses. The 1976 values have 
been substituted in the analyses using change variables as 
independent variables. 
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Types of voting Turnout Behavior in 


— 
1976 1976 core 976 
Non-voters 

ow-conere | 0.0 | 6.3 | 
voters | 36.7 | 


1320 1320 1320 


in Two Consecutive Elections 


1984/ 1984/ 1988/ 
1888 1988 ao 


Table 2: 


Summary OLS Regressions Voter Turnout History 


Part A:1972-1976 Vote History, 
Independent variables 


using Change Variables as 


Validated 


Mixed 


Reported 


R? 


-125 


. 162 


.150 


Adjusted R? 


.095 


.130 


Significance 
of F 


<.0001 


.0001 


<.0001 


Part B: 


Independent Variables 


1972-1976 Voter Turnout History using 1972 Measures of 


Validated 


Mixed 


Reported 


R? 


245 


Adjusted 


-135 


.224 


~212 


Significance 
of F 


<.0001 


<.0001 


<. 0001 


Part C: 


Independent Variables 


1972-1976 Voter Turnout History, 


using 1976 Measures of 


validated 


Mixed 


Reported 


R? 


285 


.265 


Adjusted 


243 


Significance 
of F 


<.0001 


<.0001 


<.0001 


Part D: 


1984-1988 Voter Turnout History 


Mixed 


Reported 


R? 


388 


386 


Adjusted R? 


«375 


Significance 
of F 


<.0001 


<.0001 


Part E: 


1988-1992 Voter Turnout 


History 


Reported 


R? 


327 


Adjusted R? 


Significance 
of F 


<.0001 


— 
=> 
— 
—— 


Table 3: Proportion of Turnout Type Classified Correctly 


1988 


1988 


1992 


Turnout type 


Reported 


Mixed 


Reported 


Non-voter 


84.30 


85.44 


79.82 


Registered 
Non-voters 


8.70 


87.88 


2.08 


Demobilized 


32.56 


30.67 


47.39 


Newcomer 


34.26 


----% 


52.89 


Voter 


86.21 


97.85 


76.90 


*Logistic regression could not be computed for this dependent 


variable. 
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Table 4: 


Proportion of Turnout Types Classified Correctly 


Using Different Constructions of the Dependent Variables and 
the Independent Variables, 


1972-1976 Panel Data 


Part A: Using 1976 Values for the Independent Variables 


Turnout Type 


Validated 


Reported 


Mixed 


Non-Voter 


96.65 


77.33 


75.96 


Registered 
Non-voter 


20.69 


20.00 


6.25 


Demobilized 


6.82 


34. 


$7.73 


Newcomer 


54.34 


20.00 


Voter 


60.22 


88. 


83.91 


Part B: Using 1972 Values for the Independent Variables 


Turnout Type 


Validated 


Reported 


Mixed 


Non-voter 


96.28 


82.95 


79.65 


Registered 
Non-voter 


10.00 


25.00 


7.14 


Demobilized 


4.35 


46. 


56.16 


Newcomer 


43.87 


26. 


12.07 


Voter 


53.44 


86. 


80.63 


Part C: Using Change Measures of Independent Variables 


Turnout type 


Validated 


Reported 


Mixed 


Non-voter 


95.32 


70.37 


Registered 
Non-voter 


20.03 


33.33 


17.39 


Demobilized 


21.62 


35.71 


48.28 


Newcomer 


32.97 


66.67 


43.75 


Voter 


55.33 


90.55 


83.58 


| 
—— | 
— 
| | 


Table 5: Summary of Causes of Voter Turnout Type* 


1972-1976 Voter Turnout History, Validated Measures 


Non- 
Voter 


Registered 
Non-Voter 


Dermobil 
ized 


Newcomer 


Resources: 


Income 


Education 


Age 


1.0597 


1.0184 


Internal Eff. 


3.276 


External Eff. 


Evaluations of 
Parties and 
Candidates: 


Strength of 
Party Id. 


3.2525 


Party Affect 


Care which 
Party wins 


Affect for 
Presidential 
Candidates 


Social 
Involvement: 


Years in 
community 


1.0292 


1.0141 


1.0074 


Church 
Attendance 


2.0773 


Homeowner 


2.1787 


Currently 
employed 


150.503 


4.5356 


Civic duty 


Mobilization: 


Contacted by a 
Party 


4.0978 


SIE 


Perceived 
Closeness of 
Election 


Persuade 


1.3909 


Meetings 


Give Money 


Work for party 


or candidate 


Other: 


Woman 


Southern 
resident 


2.8906 


Border State 
Resident 


Black 


Mexican or 
Puerto Rican 


Woman born 
before 1911 


4142 


-2 LL 


137.235 


206.07 


606.293 


1189.88 


Goodness of 
Fit 


336.183 


299.339 


494.975 


1000.61 


% of category 
correctly 
classified 


20.69 


6.82 


54.34 


60.22 


N of cases in 
analysis 


282 


282 


501 


1006 


*The entries are the partial effects of those independent variables which 
have a statistically significant impact on the probability of having that 


type of turnout history. 


were used in the analysis reported in this table. 


The 1976 measures of the independent variables 


__ 
oll 


Table 6: Summary Causes of Voter Turnout Type* 


1972-1976 Voter Turnout History, Mixed Measure 


Non- 
Voter 


Register 
ed Non- 
Voter 


Demobil 
ized 


Newcomer 


Resources: 


Income 


1.0483 


Education 


10.1332 


2.0612 


Age 


1.0276 


Internal Eff. 


External Eff. 


2.6939 


Evaluations of 
Parties and 
Candidates: 


Strength of 
Party Id. 


5.0701 


Party Affect 


Care which Party 
wins 


Affect for Pres. 
Candidates 


Social 
Involvement: 


Years in 


1.0127 


Church 
Attendance 


1.9309 


Homeowner 


2.4050 


Currently 
employed 


4.2040 


Civic duty 


2.0317 


2.0386 


Mobilization: 


Contacted by a 
Party 


Perceived 
Closeness of 
Election 


Persuade 


1.4916 


Meetings 


Give Money 


Work for party 
or candidate 


4.2024 


Other: 


Woman 


2.0076 


Southern 
resident 


Border State 
Resident 


Black 


Mexican or 
Puerto Rican 


Woman born 
before 


-2 LL 


223.54 


158.334 


195.753 


239.528 


1090.15 


Goodness of Fit 


201.21 


181.197 


191.310 


257.291 


993.38 


in category 
correctly 
classified 


75.96 


6.25 


57.75 


20.00 


83.91 


N of cases in 
analysis 


207 


207 


207 


267 


1006 


+The entries are the partial effects of those independent variables which 
have a statistically significant impact on the probability of having that 


type of voter turnout history. 


The independent variables are the 1976 
measures of the independent variables. 


Table 7: Summary Causes of Voter Turnout Type 


1984-1988 Voter 


Turnout History, Mixed Measures 


Non- 
Voter 


Registered 
Non-Voter 


Denobil 
ized 


Newcomer 


Resources: 


Income 


3.4568 


Education 


6.3762 


5.0232 


Age 


- 8799 


1.0512 


1.0977 


Internal 
Efficacy 


125.0747 


External 
Efficacy 


3.1633 


Evaluations of 
Parties and 
Candidates: 


Strength of 
Party Id. 


Affect for 
Parties 


Care which 
Party wins 
Presidency 


Affect for 
Presidential 
Candidates 


Social 
Involvement: 


Years in 
community 


Church 
Attendance 


Homeowner 


Currently 
employed 


1.6939 


Civic duty 


Mobilization: 


| 


Contacted by a 
Party 


Perceived 
Closeness of 
Election 


Persuade 


Meetings 


Give Money 


Work for party 
or candidate 


Other: 


Woman 


Southern 
resident 


Border State 
Resident 


Black 


Mexican or 
Puerto Rican 


Woman born 
before 1911 


-2 LL 


393.93 


48.815 


418.556 


Goodness of 
Fit 


353.29 


118.366 


668.893 


% in category 
correctly 
classified 


85.44 


87.88 


97.85 


N of cases in 
analysis 


340 


71 


340 


797 


* The entries are the partial effects of those independent variables which 
have a statistically significant impact on the probability of having that 
type of voter turnout history. 
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Table 8: Summary Causes of Voter Turnout Type* 


1988-1992 Reported Voter Turnout History 


Non- 
Voter 


Register 
ed Non- 
Voter 


Demobil 
ized 


Newcomer 


Resources: 


Income 


Education 


3.7811 


Age 


1.0259 


~9192 


1.0365 


Internal Eff. 


1.7760 


1.9107 


External Eff. 


1.1566 


1.1742 


Evaluations of 
Parties and 
Candidates: 


Strength of 
Party Id. 


2.1224 


Party Affect 


Care which Party 
wins 


2.3793 


Affect for Pres. 
Candidates 


Social 
Involvement: 


Years in 
community 


1.0062 


Church 
Attendance 


1.7704 


Homeowner 


1.9405 


3.5124 


Currently 
employed 


1.4888 


1.1482 


Civic duty 


~5394 


2.7473 


Mobilization: 


Contacted by a 
Party 


2.0817 


Perceived 
Closeness of 
Election 


Persuade 2.4797 1.6058 


Meetings 4.3741 


Give Money 1.8263 
Work 7.2967 -4192 


Other: 


Woman 1.1136 


Southern 
resident 


Border State 
Resident 


Black 2.0955 


Mexican or 8.3724 - 3276 
Puerto Rican 


Woman born - 3483 
before 1911 


-2 LL 921.557 |519.174 | 705.334 | 1245.754 | 2506.5 


Goodness of Fit 782.732 | 714.141 958.479 | 1414.750 | 2417.7 


% of Category 79.82 2.08 47.39 52.89 76.90 
Classified 
Correctly 


N of cases in 
analysis 


1 The entries are the partial effects of those independent variables which 
have a statistically significant impact on the probability of having that 
type of voter turnout history. The independent variables are the 1992 
measures for the 1988-1992 reported dependent variables. 
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Abstract 


This paper explores how state legislative candidates see term limitations, their careers, and 
how term limits will influence their careers. It is based on a survey of all legislative 
candidates in Oklahoma in 1992. It finds that Oklahoma's twelve year limit has had 
minimal effect on career planning to date. Nor does it seem to shape the way the candidates 
see their careers evolving. It speculates that the greatest effect found in states with long 
limits will be on a few specific individuals with discrete ambition, but that the overall result 
will be minimal. 


LEGISLATIVE CAREER PLANNING UNDER TERM LIMITATIONS 


Legislative term limitations have increasingly become a factor in American politics 


and are currently the major constitutional reform on the American political agenda. Still, we 


know little about the specific goals of most advocates’ consequences of such limits. Only 


time will enable us to gain confidence in our prophecies regarding life under term limits, but 

the importance of this issue requires that we gain insight where and how we can. This paper 

is designed to do that by examining what state legislative candidates in Oklahoma think about 
term limits and how it has altered their career planning. 

The first term limitation initiative was offered and passed in the State of Oklahoma in 
September of 1990. Since that time the movement has exploded. That same year saw term 
limitations enacted by voters in California and Colorado. Those successes were followed in 
1992 when fourteen states had term limitation initiatives on their ballot. In all cases the effort 
succeeded. _In fact, setbacks have been very few. Washington state voters in 1991 defeated 
an initiative to limit terms severely, but turned around and passed a modified version the next 
year. Additionally, promising opportunities in a couple of state legislatures, most notably 
New Jersey, were missed in the spring of 1993. The only other notable setback came in the 
courts where an Arkansas district court in Hill v. Tucker declared their initiative 


unconstitutional in July of 1993. 
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More court challenges are in process and the Supreme Court will ultimately have to 


speak to the issue, but even a negative decision by the Supreme Court on term limits for 


Congress may not apply to the states. In the meantime, in the ongoing political battle it is 


easy to miss the fact that many legislatures and legislators are living with the effects of term 
limits. 

The purpose of this paper is to explore how legislators and legislative candidates in 
one such state see term limitations and their influence their career planning. To repeat, 
legislators in many states are actually living with term limits and may well continue to do so. 
At this point many state legislators seem to be somewhere between accepting term limits as 
fact of life and, at least, temporary acquiescence of the fact that they might actually be 
limited from further service some day. (Others, of course, remain defiant, confident that term 
limits will never apply to them.) 

To explore issues regarding how legislators think about their careers under term 
limitations, this paper examines candidates in the state of Oklahoma. Oklahoma was the first 
state to enact limits and had a full election cycle to consider them before the 1992 election. 
Moreover, Oklahoma is a state where, at least for now, the outcome of the initiative has been 
accepted. It is not now nor has it ever been challenged in the courts. Absent a definitive 
ruling from the Supreme Court, it may never go challenged. As a result it presents a good 
opportunity to begin to explore how term limitations impinges on the career plans of state 


legislators. 


; 
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CAREERS AND TERM LIMITATIONS 


Term limitations and political careers are inexorably intertwined. The motivations of 


advocates of term limits are too complex to carefully explore here. So, too, are the likely 


consequences of term limitations. But, it is quite clear that a major contributor to the success 
of the movement is the perception that many of the ills of our polity can be traced to career 
politicians. These career politicians, it goes, are responsible for a decline of competition, the 
abandonment of ethics, the growth of government, the demise of parties, and the deterioration 
of the representational ties between citizens and our legislators. While that list of complaints 
may be overly empowering the career politician, it is clear that consequences are real and that 
the motivations and the powers of legislators do cross paths with all of those political 
outcomes. 

Most legislators, even well-intentioned ones, find that success comes through longevity 
and longevity comes through continued reelection. To facilitate success legislators have 
developed a career system that suits their needs. One of the core goals of term limitations is 
to change that system by changing the motivations of legislators to manipulate it in a way 
that serves their personal political needs, but not the needs of the political system. It is not 
the purpose here to argue the advantages and disadvantages of a system with limited terms or 
even whether limiting terms will achieve some of the global concerns of its advocates, but 
what is of concern here is how term limits influence the way legislators see their job, how it 
changes their ambition, and how it effects their specific legislative activities. 


To explore that issue this paper reports the results of a survey conducted with the 
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assistance of Jonathon Mott and John David Rausch. That survey of all state legislative 
candidates in Oklahoma in 1992 was designed to serve as the beginning point for an analysis 


over time as legislators increasingly begin to face the consequences of the state's term limits. 


Still, it provides some insight into how legislators, at least initially, are reacting to term limits. 


The remainder of this paper discusses those findings. 


AN IMPORTANT NOTE ABOUT OKLAHOMA'S TERM LIMIT 

Oklahoma's term limitation law is notable for being first. It is also notable for being 
perhaps the most generous proposal enacted to date. (For some discussion of how that came 
about see Copeland and Rausch, 1993.) Its generosity comes in three ways. First, it applies 
only to state legislators and not to federal officials. Second, the term limit is twelve years (in 
either or both houses combined) making it the longest term enact by any state. Third, it was 
grandfathered so that the service clock did not begin to run until after the subsequent election 
had taken place. As a result, the candidates surveyed in 1992 were the first ones who would 
be effected by term limits, but not until after 2002. Therefore, while Oklahoma was first, 
representatives from many states will actually be directly affected before those in Oklahoma 
are. 

The more interesting question is whether those serving under a long term limit will be 
influenced in a way different from those serving under more restrictive limits. This question 
is one of theoretical, practical, and political importance. The political importance develops 
from a split (or series of splits) among advocates of limits over the appropriate limit. 


Advocates who seek to hamper government, per se, support the most constraining of limits. 
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Others seem more intent on channeling ambition in a manner that encourages elected officials 
to view their career as a series of "up or out" stages. These advocates want representatives 


who have served a reasonable time to either move onto greater callings or to move out of 


politics. To this group, using Schlesinger's terms, static ambition is the curse, but progressive 


ambition is to be, if not facilitated, at least condoned. One group envisions a citizen 
legislator while the other group sees rotation among professionals. The latter group is not as 
motivated to limit the legislature as with removing the incentives for members to pervert the 
system for their own personal political gain. For them, longer terms are better than shorter 
ones. 

At this point, it is not clear how much different the length will actually make in the 
consequences of term limitations, but it is important to keep in mind that Oklahoma is not the 
typical case. Ambitious legislators in the state of Oklahoma will have plenty of opportunity 


to pursue their ambitions. 


THE SURVEY OF OKLAHOMA LEGISLATIVE CANDIDATES, 1992 
The survey used in this analysis was designed to be first set of observations in a 
continuing set of surveys of legislative candidates as legislators approach the constitutionally- 
mandated end to their legislative career. It was sent to all 278 state legislative candidates in 
Oklahoma in 1992. Candidates for both the House and Senate were included as were both 
incumbents (110) and challengers (168). The survey instrument was essentially the same for 
both the latter groups although there were some variations in wording between the incumbent 


version and the challenger version. The wording differences simply reflected the reality of 
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the need to reflect a knowledge that incumbents are different from challengers. (For example, 


"Which committees have you served one?" became "Have you thought about which 


committees you would like to serve on? Which ones are you most interested in serving on?" 


for challengers.) 

An initial mailing was conducted in August, prior to the primary. Again, prior to the 
run-off we resurveyed all candidates who had not responded, regardless of their electoral 
status. We received responses throughout the campaign included a couple after the general 
election. In total, we received 60 responses for a response rate of about 22 per cent. While 
we wish we had achieved a higher response, that outcome is quite reasonable given the time 
constraints candidates face--and the usual campaign-related paranoia. 

Comparison of the results of the survey with known population parameters suggests 
that the survey fairly reflects that population. In a House/Senate breakdown, 77 per cent of 
the candidates in the population were for the House, in the sample the percentage was 78. 
Republicans are slightly underrepresented in the sample, 28 per cent as opposed to 38 per 
cent in the population. Challengers are also slightly underrepresented in the sample. There 
they compose 53 per cent of our respondents compared to 60 per cent in the population. 


Overall, the sample seems a little small, but representative.’ 


WHAT CANDIDATES THINK ABOUT TERM LIMITS 
When Oklahoma considered its term limit initiative very few took public positions in 
opposition (Copeland and Rausch 1991, MacGuigan 1991, Copeland 1992) and the vote was 


overwhelming favorable (two to one). But, we also have evidence that many legislators 


oppose term limitations. As a result, we would expect much of our sample to be favorably 
predisposed towards term limits, but perhaps not as overwhelmingly as we saw among the 


public during the initiative. Moreover, it is possible that incumbents see term limitations 


differently than do challengers. Opponents of term limits would argue that incumbents 


understand the institution better and recognize the need to have experienced legislators 
serving the state. Supporters would argue that incumbents become captured by the system 
and therefore cannot objectively see the situation. Incumbents, they argue, regardless of their 
justifications, simply see the issue from a self-centered perspective. If either argument is 
correct individuals would react one way to term limits before they took office, but after some 
period of service would grow less favorably disposed toward term limits. 

Our analysis provides some interesting insight into this issue. The data for 
these candidates show that incumbents are different from challengers in their evaluation of the 
merits of term limits, but that they are not different when it comes to an evaluation of the 
consequences. The data in Table One show pretty clearly that incumbents are much less 
enamored with term limits than are challengers. An overwhelming majority of the incumbents 
oppose term limits--39 per cent strongly oppose; while 56 per cent of the challengers support 
term limits. The same basic pattern holds when candidates were asked whether members of 
Congress should be included under Oklahoma's term limitations. Nearly three-quarters of 
Oklahoma's state legislators oppose the proposal (Table 2). 

A very interesting pattern develops when considering whether candidates consider 
twelve years top be too long a term limit for representatives. The difference between 


incumbents and challengers is most stark on this issue (Table 3). Virtually no incumbent 
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Table 1 


SUPPORT/OPPOSE OKLAHOMA'S TERM LIMITS 


Strongly Oppose 
Oppose 

No Opinion 
Support 

Strongly Support 


MEMBERS OF CONGRESS SHOULD BE INCLUDED 


Strongly Oppose 
Oppose 

No Opinion 
Support 
Strongly Support 


Incumbents 


39% 
32 

0 
11 
18 


n= 28 


Table 2 


Incumbents 


54% 
18 

7 

7 
14 


Challengers 


13% 
25 

6 

9 
47 


Challengers 


22% 
13 

9 
16 
41 


n = 32 


Total 
25% 
28 
3 
10 
33 
Pe n = 32 n = 60 
p = .04 
Total 
37% 
15 
8 
12 | 
28 
n = 28 S| n = 60 
p = .062 


Strongly Agree 
Agree 

No Opinion 
Disagree 
Strongly Disagree 


Table 3 
TWELVE YEARS IS TOO LONG 
Incumbents Challengers 
0% 13% 
4 25 
7 22 
21 16 
25 


n = 32 


Total 
15 
15 
18 
45 
n = 28 | n = 60 
p = .002 


agrees that twelve years is still too long for one to serve, but 38 per cent of the challengers 
feel that way. A full 68 per cent of the incumbents strongly disagree with that idea. This 


response, combined with the previous ones, suggests that incumbents, even when supportive 


of term limits, think that relatively long terms are better than more severely constraining ones. 


On this issue, then, challengers are closer to the voting population than are incumbents. 

Even though incumbents and challengers disagree considerably on the desirability of 
term limits, they agree on their most important consequences. Table 4 summarizes the results 
of a series of Likert-type items exploring what candidates think the outcomes of term 
limitations would be. This table does not differentiate between incumbents and challengers 
because significance tests indicate that there was only one statistically significant difference.’ 

For the entire set of respondents we do find some interesting results that indicate how 
the candidates see term limits working. For example, some candidates believe that legislators 
will be less proficient under term limits, but most do not foresee that outcome. Nor do they 
agree that the need for campaign reform is mitigated by the fact that there are term limits. 
Candidates, overall, also seem to lack any conviction that the institution's relationship with 
other political actors will be seriously affected. Most do not think the governor will be 
stronger, but many do. Neither do most expect greater dependence on those outside the body 
for expertise. At the same time, they do not expect greater independence from interest 
groups. The response that may be most telling about the shape of their careers is the final 
item that indicates that a very sizeable majority of the respondents expect to be more 


aggressive legislatively as a result of term limits. 
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CONSEQUENCES OF TERM LIMITS (PERCENT) 


TERM _LIMITS WILL LEAD TO: 


More Citizen Legislators 

Less Proficient Legislators 

More Concern about Own Future 

More Independent of Interest Groups 
More Open Elections 

Campaign Reform being Less Important 
More Dependence on Outside Expertise 
Running for Higher Office Sooner 
Strenthening the Governor 


More Ambitious Goals Next Session 


Table 4 
SA A DK D SD 
20 25 14 20 20 
17 27 a 22 30 
18 13 15 18 35 
9 12 22 22 36 
13 18 10 37 22 
2 20 22 54 y 
13 15 15 25 32 
5 35 32 23 5 
12 24 24 19 21 
ee 22 41 7 22 7 
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Before leaving the question of how candidates see term limitations it is worth 
investigating two hypotheses regarding who supports term limits that might color other patterns 


that we find. First, while surveys show that public support for term limits is strong and largely 


bipartisan, there are increasing partisan differences among voters. Those differences are even 


more notable at the elite level where supporters are heavily republican and opponents heavily 
democratic. Table 5 shows that such a pattern exists in Oklahoma, but that it is not as 
pronounced as might be expected. The difference is of borderline statistical significance with 
about two-thirds of the democrats opposing limits and two-thirds of the republicans supporting 
them. 

Another possibility is that those who are politically experienced, like incumbent legislators 
themselves, are most likely to oppose term limits. Table 6 explores that possibility and finds 
some evidence to support that contention. This relationship is not statistically significant, but it 
does suggest that those with political office holding experience are less receptive to limits. This 
conclusion brings a little light to bear upon the fact that incumbents tend to be less supportive 
of term limits than those who have not held legislative office. That finding holds, to a lesser 
extent, for all those with political experience--whether legislative or not. The relationship is far 
from strong, but it does suggest that some of the bifurcation of opinion between the mass public 
and the political elite stems from a general activism in politics. It also seem that legislative 
experience, specifically, amplifies that pattern. 

In summary, then, we find that our candidates are more split on term limits than is the 
general public. Incumbents are less supportive than are challengers, but the two groups see the 


outcomes in similar ways. Our candidates hold a wide range of views regarding the likely 
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Table 5 


SUPPORT/OPPOSE OKLAHOMA'S TERM LIMITS BY PARTY 


Democrats Republicans 
Strongly Oppose 30% 12% 
Oppose 35 12 
No Opinion 2 6 
Support 7 18 
Strongly Support 53 


n=17 


Table 6 


SUPPORT/OPPOSE OKLAHOMA'S TERM LIMITS BY PREVIOUS OFFICE 


No Previous Office Previous Office 


Strongly Oppose 6% 33% 
Oppose 38 23 
No Opinion 6 2 
Support 6 13 
Strongly Support 44 30 


n= 16 n = 40 


Total 

25% 

28 

3 

10 

33 

n = 43 | 
p = .07 | 
Term 
25% 
27 
4 
1] 
34 
| n= 56 
| p = .23 
13 


specific outcomes of term limits, but there is no evidence that as a group they see term limits as 


either dangerous or as a cure-all to problems in the polity. 


WHAT THE CANDIDATES SAY ABOUT THEIR CAREERS 


While it is interesting to hear what candidates think about term limits, it is perhaps more 
insightful to hear what they say about their careers and how term limits influence their careers. 
The most interesting questions revolve around career decisions made by legislators as a result of 
having their terms limited. Unfortunately, those insights can only come as the consequences of 
limited terms become imminent. They were not imminent in 1992 and they will not be in 
Oklahoma for some time. 

What our data do allow is examining how legislative candidates who are limited think 
about their careers. We can also perhaps gain some insight into what might happen by 
comparing supporters of term limits with opponents. This section explores those issues. 

Perhaps the first question that should be examined is whether the advent of term 
limitations led a group of citizens to seek office who might otherwise not have done so. For this 
outcome to have occurred in the first election after the decision to limit terms would require term 
limits to be a potent weapon indeed. Not surprisingly, there was very little effect of limiting 
terms on one's decision to run for office. Only five respondents (eight per cent) indicated that 
term limits played a role of any sort in their decision to run for office. Those five, when asked 
whether it made them more or less likely to run, responded one on each point of the five point 
scale. Clearly term limits have neither encouraged nor discouraged candidates in Oklahoma to 


date. 
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Although term limits did not change the nature of the candidate pool, it is still possible 
that we can see career differences between those who support and those who oppose term limits. 


It is somewhat likely that some candidates are more enamored with "citizen legislatures" because 


that is the mold in which they consider themselves. Supporters of term limits, then, may 


resemble those who are likely to serve when we have term limits fully in effect. Opponents, 
though, are likely to consider themselves "professional politicians” with a positive connotation. 
Comparing these two groups, while not an ideal way to gain insight into future careers, is at least 
an option. 

Table 7 compares term limits supporters with opponents on the personal rewards that they 
expect to receive by serving as a state legislator. Most candidates offered serving others as their 
reward, but many just felt it would be satisfying. Regardless, there is virtual no difference 
between supporters and opponents. There is also no statistically significant difference in how the 
two groups respond to the item asking them their motivation for running for office. Table 8 
shows that serving others and dissatisfaction with the incumbent or with government generally 
were the primary catalysts for both groups. Overall, this analysis suggests that candidates get 
into legislative politics for the same reasons, regardless of support for term limits. 

It is possible, though, that candidates see the development of their careers within the 
legislature differently according to their views on term limits. Table 9 offers some evidence to 
support that prospect. Challengers were asked whether that had thought about what committees 
they wanted to serve on. Giving the question thought in advance of the election suggests that 
the candidate has a feeling for how he or she plans on building a legislative career. Nearly all 


opponents of limits had given the issue thought compared to two-third of the supporters. (This 
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Table 7 


PERSONAL REWARDS BY TERM LIMIT SUPPORT 


PERSONAL REWARDS: 


Serve People 

Represent Disadvantaged 
Respect 

Personal Contacts 
Satisfaction 

Other 


Table 8 


MOTIVATION FOR RUNNING BY TERM LIMIT SUPPORT 


Support TL Oppose TL Total 


MOTIVATION FOR RUNNING: 


Improve Gov. Process 
Bring Gov. Closer to People 
Unhappy with Inc. or Gov. 
Make a Difference 

Serve Others 

Other 


Support TL Oppose TL Total 
48% 42% 45% 
4 0 2 
4 0 2 
8 3 5 
28 29 29 
8 26 18 
n = 25 n = 31 n= 56 
p = .34 
8% 13% 11% 
17 16 16 | 
25 22 23 
17 9 13 
29 25 27 
4 16 11 | 
n= 24 n = 32 n= 56 
p=.75 | 
16 | 


Table 9 


THOUGHT ABOUT COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS BY TERM LIMIT SUPPORT 
(Challenger's Only) 


Support TL Oppose TL Total 
THOUGHT ABOUT COMMITTEE: 


No 
Yes 


Table 10 
BEING A LEADER IS IMPORTANT BY TERM LIMIT SUPPORT 


Support TL Oppose TL Total 
LEADERSHIP IS: 


Very Important 46% 50% 48% 
Somewhat Important 27 44 37 
Doesn't Matter 27 13 
Somewhat Unimportant 

Very Important 


33% 22% 
67 93 78 
n=18 n= 14 n = 32 
| p = .08 
ee n = 26 n = 34 n = 66 
| p = .04 
17 


relationship is near the normal level of statistical significance; p =.08.) Table 10 explores the 
same issue be examining whether the candidate considers becoming part of the leadership 


important to achieving her or his legislative goals. Here we find a weak, but statistically 


significant relationship supporting the hypothesis. Opponents of term limits, then, seem to follow 


the conventional wisdom about how to build a legislative career to a greater extent than do 
supporters. Supporters, though, do not expect to take any longer to succeed in their legislative 
goals than do opponents. Table 11 indicates that most people who provided a specific response 
expect that legislative success will come in the four to six years range. 

The final set questions explores how and when these candidates expect their legislative 
careers to end. Are supporters of term limits more likely to cut their legislative careers short? 
Are they less likely to exercise progressive ambition? Table 12 shows that both supporters and 
opponents are overwhelimingly predisosed to seek reelection. There is an insignificant pattern 
with opponents appearing to be just slightly more likely to seek reelection. Supporting term 
limits obviously does not turn one into a shrinking violet. In fact, Table 13 and Table 14 indicate 
that there are no significant differences between the two groups of candidates when it comes to 
how long they expect to serve and how long they would serve if terms were not limited. The 
only notable figures in those tables are that opponents were more difficult to pin down to a 
specific length of service preferring to respond in vague term such as “until I get the job done." 

Finally, Table 15 specifically explores whether support for term limits affects progressive 
ambition--the desire to seek higher office. Those data clearly demonstrate that supporters are 
very bit as ambitious as are opponents of term limits. 


Overall, then we find that candidates who are supporters of term limits do not 
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Table 11 


HOW LONG TO ACCOMPLISH GOALS BY TERM LIMIT SUPPORT 


Support TL Oppose TL Total 
4% 6% 
9 


15 
21 


10 
Indefinite 


p = .56 


Table 12 
RUN AGAIN BY TERM LIMIT SUPPORT 
Support TL Oppose TL 
RUN AGAIN: 


No 
Yes 


Years 
1 
y 
3 8 i 12 
4 23 22 
5 0 5 
6 15 6 10 
42 30 36 
n = 26 n = 33 n= 59 
a 19% 10% 15% 
81 90 85 
n = 26 n = 29 n= 55 
p = .35 
| 19 


Table 13 
HOW LONG EXPECTED TO SERVE BY TERM LIMIT SUPPORT 
Support TL Oppose TL Total 


12% 0% 
12 3 
4 15 
15 15 
8 3 
27 12 
10 0 6 
Indefinite 23 46 


p = .07 


Table 14 


SERVE HOW LONG IF NOT LIMITED BY TERM LIMIT SUPPORT 


Support TL Oppose TL Total 


4% 0% 
4 0 
12 12 
19 15 
12 
6 23 
10 0 
Indefinite 27 


n= 26 


Years 
5% 
7 
10 
15 
5 
19 
3 
36 
n = 26 n = 33 n= 59 | 
Years 
2% 
12 
17 
7 
15 
5 
41 
| n = 33 n= 59 
p = .16 
20 


. Table 15 


CONSIDERED RUNNING FOR HIGHER OFFICE BY TERM LIMIT SUPPORT 


Support TL Oppose TL Total 


Considered: 


No 56% 55% 
Yes 44 45 


n = 25 n = 31 


45 
n= 56 
| p =.93 
| 21 


systematically differ from opponents in most important ways. The greatest hint of differences 


comes in how they think about building a legislative career, but even those patterns do not draw 


stark differences between the two camps. 


Conclusions 

This paper has explored how state legislative candidates see term limits, their careers, and 
how term limits influence their careers. Its goal has been to gain some insight into what life 
under term limits will be like. It is important to remember that these are simply the views of a 
selected group of people. There is no certainty, of course, that they are right. They are the ones, 
though, who will have to make the career decisions to bring about the desired effects of term 
limits. 

The analysis here suggests that the consequences of term limits in Oklahoma will be 
relatively minimal. Essentially none of these candidates were persuaded to run because of term 
limits nor were any of them particularly discouraged. (Remember, though, that these are 
candidates.) They plan to pursue career patterns that conform to our understanding of the norm 
regardless of how they feel about term limits. They have the same motivations, ambitions, and 
expect the same rewards. 

With the reality of term limits so distant, it is impossible to predict whether these patterns 
will persist. If they do, though, we gain some interesting insights. First, candidates, by and 
large, will act like they do now and pursue similar career paths. The primary difference is that 
long time legislators will be shown the door after twelve years. Legislative careers are likely to 


be little changed except for the handful of legislators who stay more than twelve years. 


i 
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These findings lead to the conclusion that Oklahoma's term limits will not have the 
deleterious effects ascribed to them by most of their opponents. Ambitious people will still seek 


office, will strive to accomplish their goals, serve for a period of time, and either go home or 


seek higher office. Only the few with discrete ambition will be seriously affected. 


This conclusion bears further on the question of the appropriate length of term before one 
is precluded from further service. Here the question becomes much more philosophical where 
one's answer depends on one's goals. Many term limit advocates will not be cheered by my 
conclusion regarding the likely consequences (or lack thereof) for Oklahoma. They want more 
dramatic change requiring shorter terms. For others, the current limit is satisfactory. Their goal 
is less to change the institution than it is to change who serves and the incentive structure that 
both encourages and promotes lengthy service. 

As with most political issues, this one will likely become more complicated before we 
fully understand the implications of what we are doing. It is quite clear that this paper would 
have been different had Oklahoma enacted strict rather than generous limits. Today we draw 
a distinction between states with limits and states without them. We may soon discover that 
among the states Oklahoma and states with long limits have more in common with unlimited 
states than with states with severe limits. Only as time passes will we fully learn the relative 


merits of various systems. 
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Appendix A 


Survey Questions Regarding Term Limits 


--Undoubtedly, you are familiar with the arguments for and against term limits. Generally 


speaking, do you oppose or support Oklahoma's term limitations? 


--Would you oppose or support expanding term limits to include Oklahoma's members of 


Congress? 


--Would you oppose or support a measure to remove the limits on state legislator's terms? 


--Do you agree that Oklahoma's limit of 12 years of service in the legislature is still too long for 


a legislator to serve? 


--Please circle the number that most closely matches your reaction to each statement. 


(1=Strongly Agree, 2=Somewhat Agree, 3=Don't Know, 4=Somewhat Disagree, 5=Strongly 


Disagree) 


Term limits will lead to a legislature with more citizen legislators. 
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With term limits, legislators will not accomplish as much because they will have 


less time to become proficient at their jobs. 


Because the number of terms you can serve is limited, you have thought more 


about your future after the legislature than you would have otherwise. 


Term limits will make legislators more independent of interest groups. 


Term limits have opened elections to a broader range of candidates. 


Campaign finance reform is not as important now that term limits are in place. 


Because of term limits, legislators will be less professional and therefore more 


dependent on special interest power and expertise. 


Because of term limits, professional politicians will be forced to run for higher 


office sooner than they would have otherwise. 


Legislators who are devoted to politics as a profession serve their constituents 


better than those who are not. 


Term limits will strengthen the role of the Governor in the legislative process. 
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The label of "professional politician" is unnecessarily negative because it takes 


time to get good at politics. 


Because you have a limited number of terms to serve, you have a more ambitious 


set of goals for your next term in office. 
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... In a democracy, campaigns are adversarial. People understand that. . . . They want 
you to draw a distinction between yourself and the field. . .. Whoever gets to define the race 
will generally win it. 

James Carville (Salmore and Salmore 1989, 111). 


While some of the dynamics of political campaigns continue to befuddle political scientists 
nearly as much as they do practitioners, the Carville comment suggests that we are not without 
some guideposts. His particular observation indicates, for example, a recognition of the importance 
of using the campaign to define not only one’s own image, but also the image of other candidates. 
That kind of effect, though, is relevant only to the extent that campaigns matter--which, of course, 
they do. But, the emphasis our models place on both the long-term factors influencing voting 
decisions (e.g., party identification) and the individual candidate tends to undermine efforts to focus 
on the consequences of political campaigns and, therefore, to understand the roles that campaigns 
play in shaping images and the role that images play in shaping votes. While there are many 
excellent works focussing on campaigns, they do not hold center stage in our thinking about voting 
behavior. 

That state of affairs in the campaign literature, while perhaps not desirable, is 
understandable given that the influence of campaigns tends to be at the margin of electoral 
outcomes. Moreover, as will be clear below, there are many methodological difficulties when we 
address some of the key issues on how campaigns influence voting outcomes. 

A reminder of the importance of campaigns came in the mid-1970s when Nimmo and Savage 


wrote one of the first comprehensive books on the role of campaigns and candidates in American 


elections (1976). The relative absence of systematic treatments of campaigns and candidates prior 


to their work can be traced to the results of early empirical work on elections. Many studies, based 
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primarily on the early National Election Studies, led political scientists to believe that the most 
important factors in elections at any level were partisanship and, to a lesser degree, national 
influences (i.e. the economy and presidential popularity) (Campbell, Converse, Miller, and Stokes 


1960). According to this view, campaigns and candidates were of only peripheral importance in 


elections. That the early work of political science focussed on these conclusions is not surprising 


because they do overwhelm most other factors, but efforts to call attention also to the dynamism 
of campaigns were difficult. 

No work better illustrates the difficulty of calling attention to the dynamics of the campaign 
in face of overpowering predictability than does the classic, The People’s Choice (Lazarsfeld, 
Berelson, and Gaudet 1944, 1948). Those researchers identify their research question as "In short, 
how do votes develop?" (emphasis added, 1948: 6). A careful reading of both their motivations for 
conducting the research and the theory they develop leaves the unmistakable conclusion that they 
sought to explain the outcomes of dynamic campaigns. Even their methodology, a panel study, was 
selected to trace carefully an evolving outcome. Moreover, in the preface to their second edition, 
the authors try to return the reader’s attention to a focus on change and, specifically, advocate 
"dynamic analysis" (1948: x). But, what is remembered about their research? Generally, we 
remember that voters are more likely to be reinforced than activated or converted and that even 
for those activated "(k)nowing a few of their personal characteristics, we can tell with fair certainty 
how they will finally vote" (1948: 73). In their own words, what we tend to remember is that 
“campaign propaganda exerted one major effect by producing no overt effect on vote behavior at 
all" (1948: 87). 

Much of the early empirical research, then, encouraged us to see the dominant factors in 
an election, but focussing on the "dominant" has tend to obscure both the importance of campaign 


related factors and the way that they work. It is no small irony that political scientists began to view 
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candidates and their campaigns as only marginally important at a time when candidates, with the 
parties in decline, were beginning to work harder and smarter, as though their efforts alone could 
determine electoral outcomes (Salmore and Salmore 1989, 5). As a result, we have seen campaign 
costs skyrocket and technologies become increasingly sophisticated, but we are not comfortable with 
the understanding of how those efforts translate into votes. 

In the face of this growing discrepancy, many scholars began to examine more closely the 
role of candidates and campaigns in elections. While most of the early work in this area centered 
on presidential elections, a growing body of research has been aimed at the importance of 
candidates and campaigns in congressional elections as well. In light of these research interests and 
recent electoral outcomes, candidates and campaigns seem increasingly relevant. This paper is 
aimed at exploring the importance of candidates and campaigns in a fundamentally transformed 
electoral arena. 

Literature Review 

As the literature on congressional campaigns and elections has unfolded over the last two 
decades, an increasingly clear picture of U.S. House contests has emerged--and the candidate is very 
much an important part of that picture. Interestingly, the focus on candidate image in congressional 
elections, was born not out of the campaigns and elections research, but from congressional 
research. David Mayhew’s works on the personal "electoral connection" between representatives 
and voters (1974a) and the "vanishing marginals" (1974b), set the agenda for over a decade’s worth 


of research on congressional elections. In response to his assessment of congressional elections, a 


host of authors has detailed the advantages of incumbency and the demise of competition in 


congressional elections. After establishing the existence of an incumbent advantage and then 
providing evidence of diminished electoral competition (Ferejohn 1977; Cover and Mayhew 1981), 


researchers turned to giving explanations for incumbent advantages and competition’s demise. 
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Some explanations are not particularly tied to campaigns (e.g., constituency service--Jacobson 1980 


and 1990; Cain, Ferejohn, and Fiorina 1987; King and Gelman 1991, or strategic candidates-- 


Jacobson and Kernell 1983), but others very clearly call our attention to the campaign (e.g., money-- 
Magleby and Nelson 1990; Abramowitz 1991). 

As a whole, this research highlighted the increased importance of congressional candidates 
and campaigns and the accompanying diminished role of parties in congressional elections 
(Wattenberg 1990 and 1991). As scholars have subsequently examined campaigns and candidates 
more carefully, more attention has been given to studying candidates and their images in 
congressional elections. The most famous of these works centered on analyzing data from the 1978 
NES which saw the debut of "feeling thermometers" aimed at gauging voter ratings of candidates. 
This research generally supported Mayhew’s (1974a) earlier conclusion that the incumbent 
advantage stemmed mostly from the information discrepancy between incumbents and challengers 
in the electorate reinforced by the fact that, at least in that time frame, information tended to result 
in a positive image. This research reminded us that campaigns are central to the dynamic of 
congressional elections. Specific findings of the research coming out of the 1978 election study, in 
addition to providing supporting evidence for this thesis, elaborated on the role of campaigns and 
candidate images in congressional elections. One critical finding is that incumbency matters more 
in House than in Senate races because information levels are lower in House contests (Abramowitz 
1980, 633). And, in order for partisan voters to defect from the incumbent party, they must 
generally develop a negative view of the incumbent (Mann and Wolfinger 1980, 623). But, voters 
tend to give all candidates high rankings on feeling thermometers (Hinckley 1980, 645). Finally, 
Abramowitz (1975, 680) concluded that uninformed rankings matter less than informed ones. 
Overall, voter evaluations of candidates have an important impact on electoral outcomes divorced 


from incumbency and partisan identification (Hinckley 1980, 643). Other research clearly 
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demonstrates that campaigns and information about the candidates are inexorably linked (Atkins 
and Heald 1976; Kaid, 1981; Abramowitz 1991). 

These findings suggest that to be perceived at all appears to be the equivalent of being 
perceived favorably in the electorate. Consequently, it follows that the more visible a challenger 
becomes, the more likely he or she is to be rated favorably. Campaigns are the opportunity for 
candidates to increase their visibility and to do so in a positive manner. Candidates take campaigns 
seriously because they obviously are serious. 

While this conclusion suggests that congressional elections are quite different than they were 
thirty years ago (and probably fifteen years ago), U.S. House contests are in many ways unchanged-- 
recent research has reaffirmed the strength of partisan identification as a predictor of the vote at 
all levels of elections in America (Keith, et. al, 1992). Flanigan, Rahn, and Zingale, have offered 
a solution to this apparent paradox by providing an insightful assessment of "the dynamics of voter 
decision making” (1992). Rather than building a model that considers long term factors and short 
term factors as independent effects, they integrate them into a psychologically-based decision model. 
Using a panel-group interview study conducted throughout the 1988 presidential campaign, the 
authors found that voters, often "in spite of themselves," acquire information about the candidates 
and issues in an election. As they receive this information, they activate the "long-term factors” of 
vote decision-making (such as party and ideology) to weigh the information they have received. 
Where there are conflicts between their initial reactions to the information they received and the 
decisions that would naturally flow from their "long-term" political guideposts, voters tend to activate 
any of several defense mechanisms available to them in order to reduce the psychological discomfort 


due to that dissonance. These mechanisms include selective exposure, or ignoring pieces of 


conflicting information, selective perception, or misinterpreting the information or rejecting it by 


discounting the credibility of the source, compartmentalization, or not linking the new information 
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with the previously held conflicting attitude or opinion, and rationalization, or developing a false 


explanation for the information in order to avoid the real one (Flanigan and Zingale 1991, 145). 

Flanigan, et. al’s appraisal of voter preferences reinforces what should be apparent--both 
partisanship and candidate images (communicated through campaigns) have a significant impact on 
the voter decision-making process. However, while the decisions voters make on election day are 
based on their perceptions of campaign projects weighed in the balance of their long-term political 
perspectives, the relative importance of candidate image, from voter to voter, has yet to be 
established. The purpose of this paper is to explore this set of issues, specifically examining the 
various factors that influenced the vote in the 1990 congressional election and whether those factors 
vary in a systematic way among groups of voters. 

Research Design 

Previous research leads us to expect that congressional voting behavior is explicable 
moderately well even at the individual level. Party congruence between the candidate and the voter 
should strongly influence the vote. Voters should also be more likely vote for incumbent candidates 
for all the reasons explained elsewhere. Further, most research suggests that in any given election 
there is a general national mood or trend (e.g., due to a reaction to the economy, presidential 
popularity or even, perhaps, aggregated candidate quality) that needs to be accounted for when 
studying individual voting behavior. All of those variables, while capable of being influenced by the 
campaign as suggested by Flanigan, et al., are primarily driven by conditions exogenous to the 
campaign. A voting model will need to consider and build upon this set of variables. 

Our model elaborates upon that basic set of variables by exploring whether and how the 
campaign further influences voting behavior. A key problem with studying the influence of 
campaigns is that there is no direct way to address whether the campaign reaches the voters. Two 


approaches have been used, but both have shortcomings. One common approach is to use 
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campaign spending as a surrogate for campaign activity which is a surrogate for the potential impact 
of a campaign. This approach has some appeal (e.g., being easily quantifiable) but has some 
disadvantages related to varying costs of campaigning in different districts and to the inability to 
discern the effectiveness of the campaign itself. Another approach is to skip directly past the 
campaign to presumed campaign outcomes. A good campaign should influence the image that 
voters hold of the candidates. One might, therefore, examine differences in candidate image to 
assess the effects of a campaign. 

As an indicator of the effects of a campaign, though, the outcomes approach has some 
problems. It assumes that prior to the campaign, voters have a tabula rosa or at least an image of 
candidates that is a constant across candidates and that all subsequently detected views are due to 
the campaign. Obviously those assumptions do not hold. 

Still, here we opt to use feelings toward the candidates as a rough indicator of the effects 
of the campaign--broadly defined. When one considers the concept of "campaign" broadly, as we 
do, the indicator works reasonably well. To us, the theoretically interesting notion of the campaign 
includes the quantity and quality of a campaign, as well as the circumstances and the materials that 
the electioneering process has to build upon. Under that definition, the candidate herself or himself 
is part of the campaign. Preconceived notions are part of the raw materials of a campaign; 
candidate images are the outcome of a carefully crafted campaign. 

A shortcoming of the indicator is that in some instances preconceived notions about the 
candidates are relatively hardened prior to the campaign and, therefore, changing those views is 
difficult. Our indicator, based on candidate evaluation, will assign those views to the campaign 


when, in fact, they may have been held by the voter before and during the campaign (perhaps, even 


in the face of efforts to change them). While this indicator is not without problems, we also know 


that the overwhelming impression of incumbents is positive, but with little underlying content to that 
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evaluation and the impressions of challengers is virtually blank. Under those circumstances 
campaigns are critical to the constructing of the candidate images that voters have. 

In terms of the empirical test to be performed here, our question is not whether campaigns 
influence candidate images--that is really an assumption within the context of this paper--but instead 
how one’s impression of the candidates influences the vote choice. By focussing on individual 
voters, not aggregations of the vote, the relative impact of campaign- related variables should be 
discernable. As a starting point, we test a simple model of voting in congressional elections: how 


partisan identification and incumbency impinge on voting decisions to yield vote preference. We 


will use the 1990 National Election Study data! to test this hypothesis. That year was chosen as 


the most recent mid-term election because we want to minimize the effects of national factors to 
facilitate our examination of campaign effects. 

For most of our analysis we use the vote choice as our dependent variable, but unlike most 
models we conceptualize the dependent variable (IVT) as a vote for or against the incumbent. 
Hence, our operationalization is 1 if the voter cast his or her vote for the incumbent and 0 if the 
vote was for the challenger. (Open races are excluded.) While aware of the dangers of regression 
with a dichotomous dependent variable, we use that technique because it allows us to provide some 
interpretation of coefficients that we would otherwise lose. We do not have much of a problem with 
predicting unrealistic values for our dependent variable and in other potential problem areas, we 


try to exercise caution, especially in the interpretation of significance tests. 


Analysis 
The first equation reaffirms our basic understanding of the way in which long term factors 
influences congressional voting. The party identification of the voter and the party membership of 


the incumbent combine to explain the vote quite well. The party identification variable (ID) is 
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coded using a modified version of the standard seven point scale. In this case the variable is coded 
zero if one strongly identifies with the challenger’s party and six if one strongly identifies with the 
incumbent’s party. Equation 1 shows that the later person has a .24 greater probability of voting 
for the incumbent than does the former person. The second variable (INCPTY), whether the 
incumbent is a democrat (1) or not (0), is designed to account for any national partisan trend. That 
is, it should indicate whether voters are more likely to vote for democrats, on the whole, than 


republicans. (Previous research on midterm elections suggests that the value should be positive in 


IVT = .14 + .04*(ID) + .78*(INCPTY) 
Equation 1 


R? = .75 

n = 909 
1990 and negative in 1994 when we will expect democrats to lose both votes and seats). In this case, 
voters were much more likely to vote for democrats. Voters had a .78 greater probability of voting 
for a democratic incumbent than a republican incumbent. While that trend is undoubtedly accurate, 


we are skeptical about the magnitude if the effect. Still, the two variables--party identification 


congruence and party of the incumbent--do a very good job of explaining the vote. The R? is .75, 


a very strong value when predicting individual voting behavior. Also, note that the n is 909 meaning 
that there is very little missing data--that we are explaining the voting pattern based on nearly 
everyone who claimed to have voted in elections featuring an incumbent. 

This simple model, based on long term variables, does a very good job explaining 
congressional voting patterns. It reaffirms our knowledge that the fundamental forces of party, 
incumbency, and an elementary national mood drive House elections. The questions that this 
research addresses are twofold beyond that finding. One, we want to explore what other factors are 


relevant to electoral decisions. Second, we want to know the conditions under which these and 
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other variables operate to a greater or lesser extent. To begin to explore these issues we utilize 


candidate feeling thermometer scores as the summary evaluation of candidates’ images held by the 


voters. In various portions of the analysis to follow we utilize the incumbent’s feeling thermometer 
score (IFT), the challenger’s feeling thermometer (CHFT), and the difference between the two 
(incumbent minus challenger, so that a positive score indicates greater warmth toward the 
incumbent than the challenger--DIFFT). 
When we add either both feeling thermometers or the difference between the two to the 
basic equation we find that feeling thermometers perform in the predictable manner (Equations 2 
and 3). The impact of party identification and the incumbent’s party remain the same although the 
magnitude of the effect of incumbent’s party decreases. Beyond that we see that a one degree 
increase in challenger feeling decreases the likelihood of voting for the incumbent by .003 (a ten 
degree change drops the likelihood of an incumbent vote by .03 or 50 degrees drops the likelihood 
by .15). The positive effect of feelings toward the incumbent is, coincidentally, of the identical 
magnitude. The impact of the difference in feeling toward the incumbent as opposed to the 
challenger is also .003. It is less than the sum of the two effects because, as discovered in previous 
work, the correlation between the two sets of scores tends to be nonexistent to modestly positive 
(the r = .01 for all respondents in the 1990 sample). 
IVT = -.18 - .003*(CFT) + .003*(IFT) + .67*(INCPTY) + .04*(ID) 
Equation 2 
R? = .66 


n = 291 


IVT = -.15 + .003*(DIFFT) + .68*(INCPTY) + .04*(ID) 
Equation 3 
= .66 
n = 291 
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While the equations work as predicted, we find that the ability to explain the vote is more 


moderate. The R?=.66 for the new equations. That finding is both an interesting statistical artifact 


and an important theoretical finding. Statistically, we find the decrease (which might seem 
mathematically impossible when adding variables) because the analyses have different population 
bases due to missing data. Only 291 respondents developed feelings on both candidates sufficient 
to respond to the feeling thermometer questions. As a result we are dealing with a more 
"sophisticated" voter and our ability to explain their behavior decreases even with a more 
sophisticated model that allows for individual interpretation of specific candidates. Later analysis 
will touch more on this issue. 

Before further exploring the impact of these variables it is worth examining the basis for the 
voters’ evaluations of candidate images. Flanigan, et al. suggest that campaigns allow voters to 
develop independent perceptions of candidates’ images, but that they ultimately must rationalize 
them with other, longer-held political beliefs. As a result, there should be some congruence between 
the long-term factors and the feeling thermometer scores, but the relationship should be modest, 
at best. The congruence would result in two ways. First, some of it should occur naturally. One’s 
way of seeing the world or one’s values should relate to most political phenomena including party 
identification as well as candidate evaluation. Second, where congruence does not occur naturally, 
the voter may experience dissonance and seek ways to reduce that dissonance. One method of 
reduction is to alter either the long-term or short-term evaluations. Again, we expect to find 
patterns, but the strength of those patterns should be modest. Equations 4 through 8 explore those 
relationships. 

INCFT = 51.8 + 2.90*(INCPTY) + 2.98*(ID) 
Equation 4 


R2 = .08 
n = 1142 
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INCFT = 40.02 + .97(INCPTY) + .16*(CFT) + 4.12*(ID) 
Equation 5 


CHFT = 58.01 + .92(INCPTY) - 1.53*(ID) 
Equation 6 
R? = 02 
= 444 


CHFT = 52.43 + 1.64(INCPTY) + .10*(IFT) - 2.05*(ID) 
Equation 7 
R? = .04 
n = 419 


DIFFT = -8.48 - S52(INCPTY) + 5.51*(ID) 

Equation 8 

R? = .14 

n = 419 
The modest ability to explain feelings toward the incumbent with long-term political forces 
is clear in Equation 4. There we find that when the incumbent party equals zero (ie., the 
incumbent is a republican) and party congruence between the voter and the incumbent is zero (i.e., 
the voter is a strong partisan of the opposition party) the feeling thermometer for that set of voters 
would average 51.8 degrees. Democrats, in 1990, were perceived a little less than three degrees 
more warmly than republicans. Partisanship was also important. Strongly identifying with the 


incumbent’s party as opposed to the challenger’s party led to a warmer evaluation of nearly 18 


degrees. Both variables are statistically significant at the .05 level (and the ability to explain is 


weak--R2 =. 08). For challengers, the equation (Equation 6) is theoretically similar, but the party 


of the incumbent (or challenger, for that matter) is not significantly related to the evaluation of the 


challenger. The linearity of the relationship has also dropped to only .02. Again, it is important 


= 12 
n = 419 
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to note the sample sizes for the two equations. A substantial portion of the sample provides an 
evaluation of the incumbent, but a much smaller 444 individuals evaluate the challenger. 
Equations 5 and 7 demonstrate the positive relationship between voters images of 
incumbents and challengers. In both instances, the relationship is positive, statistically significant, 
and of reasonably important magnitude. The parsimonious Equation 8 provides an fairly full view 
of the role of candidate images in congressional elections. First, the sample size reaffirms the 
difficulty that challengers face when trying to move into the consciousness of voters. Well over half 
of all respondents (2000) have an image of the incumbent, but barely one-fifth evaluate the 
challenger. Only twenty five people evaluated the challenger and not the incumbent. The intercept 
of -8.48 in Equation 8 suggests that when voters do evaluate both, they will be slightly more 
positively disposed to the challenger than the incumbent. But that is only part of the story because 
party identification is also significant and works to the incumbent’s advantage. That variable has 
a value of zero for strong identifiers with the challenger’s party; hence, those voters more favorably 
evaluate the challenger (ignoring the insignificant incumbent party variable). For normal partisans 
of the challenger’s party, the evaluation is approximately three degrees warmer for the challenger. 
But for weak partisans of the challenger’s party the evaluation is more positive for the incumbent 
than for the challenger. For independents and incumbent party partisans the battle becomes even 
more difficult for the challenger. This set of equations supports most everything we know about 
congressional elections: challengers are rarely noticed, when noticed they tend to be viewed 
favorably, but not as favorably as the incumbent for all but the most partisan of supporters. 


The analysis presented thus far reaffirms our knowledge that congressional voting behavior 


is largely driven by long term political forces such as party identification and aggregate evaluations 


of current politics. But, we also know that the images we hold of candidates and how we evaluate 


them based on those images influences the vote. Those images are strongly influenced by the 
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campaign, but they are also partially influenced by the same long term forces that directly effect the 


vote choice. As a result challengers may be held in double jeopardy--once by the long term forces 


and again by how these long-term forces help shape the more temporal evaluations of the candidate 
that campaigns aim at constructing. 

An important question, then, for the potential impact of the campaign on voters’ decisions 
is related to what type of voter is most affected by these long-term forces. There are two clear 
alternative models that can be developed to predict whose behavior can be most influenced by the 
campaign. One the one hand, we might expect that voters who are most interested in the campaign 
and most knowledgeable about the candidates are the ones who will be most susceptible to the 
persuasive appeal of campaign messages. They, after all, should be the ones who are most likely 
to receive and pay attention to the campaign. These voters, according to this model, should be the 
ones who form images and evaluations of the candidates that are most independent of long-term 
political prejudices. 

On the other hand, voters who are interested and knowledgeable are the ones whose 
prejudices are most clearly formed, fully developed, and strongly held. These voters will be difficult 
to persuade. Using the argument of Flanigan, et al., these voters are the ones most likely to find 
a device to bring new information into line with existing views even in the face of conflicting 
evidence. If this is the case, feelings about the candidates should be more strongly related to party 
preferences for voters who are most interested and knowledgeable rather than for the less political 
voter. 

The latter model is the one that has the strongest support in our research. Table One 
summarizes various models designed to differentiate among various types of voters and how they 
evaluate the candidate. We utilize three different controls for level of political involvement. First, 


we differentiate among voters who correctly named both candidates, those who could name one of 
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the candidates and those who could name none of them. That control is aimed at basic 
information. Second, we separate those who claimed to be very interested in the campaign from 
those who expressed little or no interest. Finally, we distinguish among those voters who were able 
to offer a “like” observation about both, one, or none of the candidates. Here we are requiring 
voters to process the information they have about the candidates and use it to form an evaluation. 
The different levels of political involvement should effect how standard, long-term political variables 
influence the feelings that voters have toward the candidates. 

The pattern of findings is essentially the same for all three variations on the test. In all 
cases three conclusions hold. First, the difference in evaluations of incumbents and challengers is 
greater (as indicated by a larger intercept) when involvement is higher. Second, the magnitude of 
effect of party identification on evaluations (as indicated by the slopes) is greater when involvement 
is greater. Third, our ability to explain the difference in the feeling thermometer evaluations is 
greater when involvement is greater. 

Knowledge of the candidates’ names can be used to illustrate the findings. Those who knew 
the names of both candidates start with a large intercept and one that favors challengers (a -27.93), 
but the magnitude of the impact of party is also great. The incumbent, then, gains about ten points 
for every unit movement along the seven point party identification scale. Partisans of all degrees 
favoring the challenger are more positive toward the challenger than the incumbent. Only true 


independents and incumbent party identifiers are more positive toward the incumbent. We explain 


a quite reasonable amount of the variation in the difference in feeling; the R? is 33. (In only one 


case in Table 1 is the party of the incumbent significantly related to the difference in feelings). 


Table 1 


Difference In Candidate Feeling Thermometer Scores Regressed 
on Long Term Political Forces, Controlling for Political Involvement 


Level of 
Political Variable Intercept 
Involvement 


High Know 2 Cand. Name -27.93 
Moderate Know 1 Cand. Name -16.15 
Low Know 0 Cand. Name - 4.64 


High Very Interested 


Low Somewhat, Not 
Interested 


High Volunteer Like For 2 
Moderate Volunteer Like For 1 
Low Volunteer No Likes 


* Significant at .05 level 
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Looking at those respondents who could name one candidate we find that all values have 
decreased. The intercept, the starting point for the difference in feelings, drops by nearly 12 points 
and the effect of party declines notably.” For this group, independents leaning toward the 
challenger’s party begin to feel more warmly toward the incumbent. Our ability to explain our 
dependent variable with these independent variables has also declined. Those who could not name 
either candidate show the most stark difference with the most knowledgeable of voters. These 
voters have a small intercept, -4.64, suggesting that they do not as strongly distinguish between the 
candidates. Further, the slope for party identification has dropped substantially meaning that one’s 
partisanship produced changes in feeling of a lesser magnitude in this model. Along with the 
decline in magnitude, we find a relationship that is much weaker. Finally, only the most partisan 
of voters feel more warmly toward the challenger than the incumbent. Party, overall, produces less 
change and does so less reliably. 

In terms of our understanding of how campaigns shape and influence candidates’ images and 
evaluations, we find that they can succeed in effecting views and that the influence is greater among 
voters who know and care the most about the campaign. But, we also see that these evaluations 
are still notably influenced by one’s party identification. Hence, party identification directly affects 
the vote choice and indirectly affects it by influencing voter evaluations. The later finding is very 
much in line with what is deduced from the model developed by Flanigan, et al. 

Having determined above that the party of the voter, the party of the incumbent and the 
candidates’ feeling thermometers influence the vote, we now turn to the question of whether the 
relative influence of those variables varies along with the political involvement variables. Table 2 


addresses that question in a manner similar to the previous table. In this case, we explain whether 


one voted for the incumbent candidate based on the long-term factors of party identification and 


Table 2 


Vote for Incumbent Regressed on Long-Term Political Forces and Feeling Thermometers, 
Controlling for Political Involvement 


Level of 
Political Variable Intercept 
Involvement 


All 


High Know 2 Cand. Name 
Moderate Know 1 Cand. Name 
Low Know 0 Cand. Name 


Very Interested 


Somewhat, Not 
Interested 


Volunteer Like For 2 
Moderate Volunteer Like For 1 
Low Volunteer No Likes 


* Significant at .05 level 
# Significant at .10 level 
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national forces (as indicated by incumbent’s party) and the campaign related images of the 


candidates (as indicated by the feeling thermometers). Again, we control for various levels of 
political 

involvement. In general, we find the model works well regardless of the level of political 
involvement of the voter, but that the behavior of the most involved respondents is less consistent 
and more difficult to explain. 

Party identification plays a relatively consistent role in the vote choice regardless of level 
of involvement, but there is some evidence that the slope decreases as involvement decreases. The 
slope shows some minor decreases and among those who offered like statements about both 
candidates, party identification is not statistically significant (nor is it close to being so). In 
equations not shown, we find the opposite pattern when candidate feelings are not controlled for. 
That is, we find party becomes more important to more sophisticated voters than less sophisticated 
voters. That finding is, of course, consistent with work that compares partisans to independents. 
What our more carefully specified model suggests is that the impact of party seems greater for more 
involved individuals, in part, because it serves as a filtering device for other influences, but that its 
direct effect is actually smaller. Table 2 shows that the influence of the party of the incumbent 
(indicating national forces at work) is as predicted. Less sophisticated voters tend to cast a "temper 
of the times" vote. Moreover, our ability to explain voting behavior is greater for less involved 
voters. The vote choice, then, is less controlled by long-term factors when voters are more political 
knowledgeable, interested, and have formed evaluations of the candidates. 

In terms of the feeling thermometer, we find little difference in magnitude across categories 
of involvement. The incumbent feeling thermometer has a consistent modest positive effect; while 


the challenger’s feeling thermometer score has a consistent negative effect. The challenger effects 
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are rarely statistically significant, but they are usually borderline. Equations (not shown) using the 


difference between the thermometer scores for incumbents and challengers are significant. There 


is a Clear pattern here indicating that thermometers exert a regular and predictable influence on 
the vote choice. 

These equations suggest long-term forces are consistently and persistently at work in 
congressional elections. These forces are more important and more consistent for the least 
sophisticated voters. But, we also find that campaigns can change this dynamic in two key ways. 
First, by making the voter more knowledgeable and interested, the candidates can decrease the 
impact of long-term forces which makes the voter susceptible to alternative appeals. Second, by 
influencing the feelings of voters toward either themselves or their opponent, candidates can 
increase the likelihood of voters casting a favorable vote. Nor is the effect trivial. Taking the 
overall equation, by moving a voter who is neutral towards both candidates (50 degrees for both) 
even modestly in both directions (say 70 degrees for the challenger and 30 degrees for the 
incumbent) we can change the likelihood of a vote (in this case for the challenger) by .24. That 
magnitude of change would readily sway many electoral outcomes. 

Conclusions 

Flanigan, et. al conclude that the complexities of voter decision making they encountered 
are far too numerous to accurately measure with aggregate data analysis. They contend 

We can do cross-sectional analysis as if voters were homogeneous decision-makers, 

but the results will not be straightforwardly applicable to heterogeneous decision- 

makers and heterogeneous decision makers is what we have (1992, 20). 

That point was intended as a methodological point, but it makes an important theoretical point that 
has been explored in this research. Voters are heterogeneous, but we also can understand how 


different types of voters make their decisions. We have found that our more sophisticated voters 
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act in less predictable ways than do our more casual observers of politics, but that their behavior 
is also quite explicable. 

The focus here has been on how campaigns influence the decisions voters make. We have 
reaffirmed our understanding that voters tend to be driven by long-term factors such as party and 
incumbency. They do not behave whimsically, but they are not rigid either. Voters are fully capable 
of being influenced by campaigns and, once they are, they are capable of having their vote choice 
altered. Voters often develop feelings about candidates and when they do, those feelings influence 
how they vote. We have found out that the more sophisticated they are the more likely they are 
to be influenced by factors other than the long-term forces. 

Interestingly, we also discovered that these more sophisticated political participants are likely 
to form images of candidates that are tied to previous political learning, specifically party 
identification. This finding in many ways harkens all the way back to the work of Lazarsfeld and 
his colleagues. Most voters go about their business paying little attention to politics and, therefore, 
cast a relatively predictable vote. Others, though are more involved in politics and can be reached 
by campaign messages. These votes become less predictable, but still they largely follow foreseeable 
patterns because voters filter their interpretation of current political messages through longer held 
screens. In many ways this finding is good news to candidates. There are voters who are capable 
of being reached and these voters tend to be the most sophisticated--hence, most susceptible to 
reasoned appeals. They tend to react in plausible ways tempered by long-term political learning. 


Contrary to what many implicitly assume, it is the most sophisticated rather than the most fanciful 


of voters who are influenced by messages delivered by the campaign. 


This finding also speaks well for the ability of the polity to react to changing circumstances. 
Voters are not locked into past decisions, but can be persuaded to alter those judgments. Those 


most likely to be persuaded are those who are more interested in politics and who are most 
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knowledgeable. These voters are capable of evaluating candidates (within their existing framework) 


and using those evaluations to cast votes. Swing voters, then may very well be among the few who 
are capable of satisfying the requisites of responsible voting required by many accountability models. 

Future research aimed at exploring the way in which voters are exposed to mediated 
information and the process by which that information turns into voter preferences and vote choices 
is important, then, for its implications for the political system itself. But to understand the influence 
on voting behavior we will need to rely on new research methods. Much as Flanigan, et. al 
attempted to "get into the minds" of the voters they studied in 1988, meaningful studies of voting 
decisions at the congressional level must necessarily focus on voters throughout the course of a 
campaign. Salmore and Salmore further suggest that research on campaigns and elections in the 
new candidate-centered era need to focus on campaign activities, resources, and strategies in the 
context of the political environment over the course of a campaign (1989, 11-4). In the dramatically 
different electoral setting of the 1990s, fully understanding voting behavior and electoral outcomes 


will require a refocussing of our research efforts. 
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NOTE 


1. These data are drawn from the 1990.American National Elections Study. The data 
were made available to the authors through the Inter-University Consortium for Political 
and Social Research, which bears no responsibility for our analysis and interpretation. 
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One of the principle questions about immigrant political socialization has been 
whether there is a break or continuity with previous patterns of socialization and political 
participation. Do immigrants orient themselves towards the home country? Do they 
continue familiar patterns of organization, or do they assimilate into the patterns of the 
receiving society? This paper gives some indication of the complexities of these questions 
by looking at the political socialization and organization of recent Latin American 
immigrants to New York City. Latinos now make up about 25% of the city’s population. 
Most non-Puerto Rican Latinos in the city are first-generation migrants and their children. 
Since the reform of U.S. immigration laws in 1965, shifting entrance requirements from 
restrictive quotas favoring European immigrants to more even-handed national and regional 
ceilings favoring both skills and family reunification, legal immigration has risen from 
282,000 people annually to more than 600,000 a year in the 1980s. Rates of immigration 
in New York City rose from 57,000 to 78,000 a year in the 1960s and 1970s, to 86,000 
annually in the 1980s. Much of the recent immigration to New York is Caribbean and 
Latin American. Of these, 40% of all Caribbean immigrants and 35% of all South 
American immigrants settle in the city’s five boroughs. 61% of all Dominican immigrants-- 
the single largest immigrant group to New York since 1965--establish themselves in the 
city.2 More than a half million of these new Latino immigrants now reside in Queens, 
which has the most diverse Latin American population in the city. Based on ethnographic 
fieldwork in Queens from 1991-1992, this paper offers some interpretation and explanation 
of recent Latin American immigrant political socialization and organization. 3 


14 case could be included in the category of ‘first-generation migrants’ with whom they share certain 
characteristics. However, Puerto Ricans come into the U.S. under significantly different circumstances than 
immigrants from other Latin American countries--they automatically enter legally, as citizens. This of 
course changes their position and roles as political actors. 


2 Immigration to NYC and the United States, 1982-1989 


NYC US NYC/US rank NYC _ total population NYC* 


Dom Republic 116,000 190,000 60.8% 1 
350,000 

Colombia 23,000 85,000 26.7% 6 
110,000 

Ecuador 18,000 36,000 49.9% 

90,000 

Honduras 8,000 33,000 26.3% 

26,000 

El Salvador 8,000 82,000 10.0% 

47,000 

Peru 7,000 42,000 17.6% 

32,000 


New York City received 15% of all immigrants in 1980, down from 20% of all immigrants in 1940. 
Figures are from the INS annual immigrant file tapes, 1982-1989; unofficial figures including illegal 
immigration are significantly higher. Joseph Salvo and Ronald Ortiz, The Newest New Yorkers: An 
Analysis of Immigration into New York City During the 1980s (New York: Department of City Planning) 
1992: 29. (* the last column of data derived in part from 1990 Census microdata in IPR, June 1992). 


3This paper is part of a larger project presenting the results of fieldwork (consisting of participant 
observation and approximately 130 semi-structured open-ended interviews) carried out in Queens, New York 
City in 1991-1992. 
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Two bodies of literature have dealt with questions of immigrant political adjustment 
and socialization. The first derives from writing on political socialization, the second more 
derives more directly from the literature on immigrant assimilation and adaptation. Both are 
concerned with questions of continuity and change in immigrant attitudes and behavior. 
The political socialization literature explicitly focused on the political socialization of 
immigrants is surprisingly small. There are only a handful of full-length studies and 
articles (Hoskin 1989; Black 1982, 1987; Finifter and Finifter 1983; Gitelman 1982). But 
these are directly linked to a much larger writing on socialization. Early political 
socialization studies argued that socialization patterns were determined during childhood or 
adolescence (Hyman 1959; Greenstein 1965; Hess and Torney 1967; and Searing et al. 
1976). This view of socialization came under increasing criticism--for its behaviorist 
assumptions, and for its presumptions of the persistence and stability of both individual 
behavior and of social norms.* In response to these critiques, socialization literature, 
which began with assumptions about the continuity of experience through the life-cycle, 
has now in general moved to some assertion of the openness or receptivity of individuals to 
socialization throughout their lifetimes. The strong version of the openness thesis is that 
people will be re-socialized throughout their lives. The weaker version is that re- 
socialization can occur, but does not necessarily do so. The persistence of socialization 
may be due more to environmental continuity into adulthood, rather than any particular 
psychological importance of early socialization (Miller and Sears 1986). However, people 
are likely to be re-socialized in the face of changing circumstances or environment (Prewitt, 
1975; Wright 1975; and Himmelweit, 1983), or in conditions of trauma or stress (Hoskin, 
1989; Sigel, ed. 1989). 


The assimilation or adaptation literature began with the study of immigrants. The 
initial assumption of the literature, particularly in its ‘melting pot’ phase in the United 
States, was that immigrants would shed their previous orientations and become Americans, 
taking on American norms and forms of behavior (Handlin 1941, 1951). This assumption 
has been increasingly qualified over time. Gordon (1964) still assumed that there would be 
a general unilinear direction to assimilation, but that assimilation might take place at 
different rates in different areas of life--economic, political, social, cultural--if it ever took 
place at all. Glazer and Moynihan (1970) concluded that assimilation in melting pot fashion 
had in fact not occurred at all--particularly for racial minorities. Assimilation apparently 
never worked as well, or as completely, as once thought.® 


Ironically, the two literatures have been moving in contrary directions. The 
assimilation, or rather, now the anti -assimilation literature has discarded the idea of re- 
socialization just as those writing from the political socialization perspective have taken it 
up. On the other hand, the idea that socialization continues seems stronger today in work 
on immigrant adaptation and non-assimilation than it does in the socialization literature. 
These two literatures do meet and overlap, though it may seem from their tone that they 
have moved beyond this meeting point, once more to mutual irreconcilibility. Authors in 
the two camps acknowledge that there are both disruptions and continuities in immigrants’ 
socialization, although in general the political socialization school maintains that immigrants 
will re-socialize, and the anti-assimilationists contend that immigrants continue their 
previous socialization. Immigration is unquestionably a disruptive experience for those 


4For critiques see: Rosenberg (1985) and, Percheron (1981). For an overview of the literature see Brauen 
and Newcomer (1977). 


5See, for example, Novack (1973), and Alba (1990) on the continuation and/or resurgence of white 
ethnicity since the 1960s. 
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involved. Immigrants have to deal with changes or ruptures in their work, families, and 
social networks. But the question of what happens with immigrant politics is not really a 
question of whether previous political socialization continue, or whether the pattern breaks. 
The question really should be: When do political socialization patterns continue, when do 
they change, and under what circumstances? 


I argue in this paper that the first part of this question can be answered in part by 
looking at gender differences in political re-socialization. I present a case for why 
immigrant Latino men in Queens, New York, are more likely to favor continuity in patterns 
of socialization and organization, and immigrant Latinas are more likely to favor change. 
Men undergo not only the disruption of the immigration experience, and with it the rupture 
of family and social networks, but also a relative loss of status as they negotiate entry into 
the economic sphere of the receiving country. Comparatively middle class and well- 
educated in terms of their countries of origin, Latin American immigrant men in Queens 
initially take jobs in the receiving country with status and class positions well below those 
they held before immigrating. The immigrant organizations they form and participate in 
compensate for the loss of status by providing a social sphere or arena where migrants’ 
previous status is recognized and bolstered. This is particularly true of those seeking 
organizational or leadership roles. Women on the other hand, usually enter the labor 
market with less previous work experience, so although they may hold low-status jobs, 
they experience less downward mobilization in the job market, and so suffer less status 
inconsistency-- the difference between the occupational status they hold now and the social 
status they once had in their countries of origin. On the contrary, working for pay, women 
gain a greater say in the household, which gives them an increased incentive to stay in the 
United States. Through their children, women come into a much broader contact with a 
range of public institutions than men. Since immigrant organizations generally deny 
leadership positions to women, women’s contact with American governmental institutions 
provide them with an alternative route to mobilization. 


To answer the second part of the question, I look at how under particular 
circumstances even individuals and organizations committed to preserving the continuity of 
pre-immigrant life will shift their focus if they feel the immigrant community is being 
threatened. Disasters affecting the home country have commonly provided the motivation 
and opportunity for organizing immigrants in a common cause, but increasingly, disasters 
affecting the immigrant community itself lead to organizational mobilization. Nor do the 
effects of this mobilization terminate with the end of the disaster. Disasters have 
organizational consequences beyond their immediate effects, re-socializing immigrants and 
re-orienting their political focus. In short, political socialization does not carry through or 
change evenly across the Latin American immigrant community. 


Latin American Immigrant Men 


General studies of immigrant earnings have consistently shown that immigrants 
usually experience a decline in income and occupational status after arriving to the United 
States. Chiswick’s study of male immigrants entering into the United States in the late 
1960s and early 1970s shows that earnings at the time of entry into the U.S. being on 
average 15% below that of native-born men with the same demographic characteristics-- 
education, age, numbers of weeks worked, etc. Schooling and pre-immigration labor 
market experience of migrants are not easily transferable. These skills have a smaller effect 
on U.S. earnings than comparable skills acquired by the native born (Chiswick; 1980). 
Chiswick believed, nevertheless, that earnings parity would be achieved fairly quickly due 
to the motivation and abilities of most immigrants. Fourteen years after arrival immigrants 
would be earning as much as native-born Americans; 30 years after entry, immigrants’ 
income would be 10% higher than comparable males’ (Chiswick, 1978 ). 


Other studies have confirmed that after substantial initial loss of occupational status, 
immigrants tend to be upwardly mobile. Douglas Gurak’s 1981 survey sampled 904 
Colombian and Dominican first-generation immigrant respondents living in areas of 
concentration of non-Puerto Ricans in the boroughs of Manhattan and Queens. Gurak 
found a significant amount of upward mobility for these immigrants from the first jobs they 
hold in this country to those they held currently or held last. Immigrants’ first jobs were 
often as unskilled industrial labor. Approximately 63% had their first jobs in the 
manufacturing sector (about 36% in garment manufacturing), but mobility out of this sector 
was relatively rapid (Gurak 1988: 43). With each succeeding job, migrants moved further 
away from manufacturing, and into clerical/sales and, to a lesser extent, 
professional/management occupations. Both Colombian and Dominican men in particular 
experienced substantial mobility, and once they arrived in the U.S. and took their first jobs, 
Colombian men had almost no downward mobility. About 12% of Dominican men and 
women were occupationally downwardly-mobile after their first job, while 9% of 
Colombian women and only 3% of Colombian men were (Gurak 1988: 19). 


Other researchers have been significantly less optimistic. Borjas’ studies of 
immigration indicate that at time of entry (at age twenty) men who migrated from 1975 to 
1979 earned 21% less than native-born Americans (Borjas 1990; 1989). He projected that 
in twenty years’ time the gap would narrow to 13%, but even after 40 years in the U.S. the 
predicted wage differential would be, on average, 12%. While immigrants arriving to the 
U.S. in the late 1960s did better at matching native-born Americans’ wage levels, those 
arriving in the 1970s did much worse, and decades later the earnings of both cohorts were 
likely to still be below the earnings of the native-born, even decades after arrival. Borjas 
concludes that “new waves of immigrants are unlikely to assimilate fully into the U.S. 
labor market during their lifetimes” (1990: 107). Most analysts take this more pessimistic 
view--immigrants’ occupational position declines upon arrival, and their earnings may 
never equal those of workers born in the United States.® 


Portes and Bach’s study (1985) goes beyond an analysis of immigrant earnings to 
examine the decline in occupational status and diminished expectations experienced by male 
immigrants after their entry into the United States. They conducted three surveys of the 
same group of Mexican and Cuban immigrants from 1973 to 1979, tracking occupational 
mobility and attitudinal changes over time. Their results indicate that both groups suffered 
significant initial downward mobility. While Mexicans at the lower end of the occupational 


6 This was true historically as well. Only a small fraction of immigrants to the U.S. were able to progress 
to a better occupation during their lifetimes (Bodnar, 1981: 169-175). On this issue Bodnar concludes: 
“Although most immigrants had no other direction to go but upward if the remained in the United States, 
the overall impression from historical mobility studies is that such movement was an unrealistic 
expectation in their lifetimes... significant occupational mobility was not normally part of the immigrant 
experience in industrial America” (1981: 170-171). Cited in Borjas, 1990. See also: Barry Eichengreen and 
Henry A. Gemery “The Earmings of Skilled and Unskilled Immigrants at the End of the Nineteenth 
Century” Journal of Economic History 46 (June 1986): 441-54. 


Chiswick, Barry “The Effect of Americanization on the Earnings of Foreign-Bom Men” Journal of 
Political Economy 86 (October 1978): 897-921. Related studies include: Francine Blau, “Immigration and 
Earnings in Early Twentieth Century America” Research in Population Economics 2 (1980): 21-41; 
Carliner, “Wages, Earnings and Hours”; Gregory deFreitas, “The Earnings of Immigrants in the American 
Labor Market” PhD dissertation, Columbia University, 1980); and James E. Long, “The Effect of 
Americanization on Earnings: Some Evidence for Women” Journal of Political Economy 88 (June 1980): 
620-29. 
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scale were somewhat upwardly mobile in the U.S. labor market, at the other end of the 
occupational scale, however, there were steep declines in the proportion of those who were 
employed as white-collar and intermediate service workers (clerks, tailors, barbers etc.). 
Cuban immigrants, who were more middle class than their Mexican counterparts (25% had 
been in white-collar occupations before leaving Cuba), experienced even greater downward 
mobility. After three years in the U.S. only 10% held white-collar jobs. Former white- 
collar workers swelled the proportion of Cuban immigrants who held positions as semi- 
skilled industrial workers (a category of jobs held by 8% in Cuba, but by 29% in this 
country), the percentage of unskilled laborers (which rose from 5% to 10%), and the 
category of skilled laborers (where the percentage increased from 7% in Cuba to 13% in the 
United States). These figures are, Portes and Bach note, “A reflection of the downward 
shift in the entire group’s occupational status” (1985: 191). 


There is no doubt that the initial downward mobility shared by most male 
immigrants is traumatic. In interviews in Queens, informants often related vivid stories of 
their first job experiences. For many middle class immigrants from Latin America arrival to 
the U.S. meant having to do manual labor for the first time in their lives. A man told me 
that in Colombia he had worked in the Central Bank, but had been laid off and come to the 


I came here to work... Here there is work, if and when you look for it. A 
lot of people here don’t work because they don’t want to. But here you can 
find work, even if it’s washing dishes. That’s what I did... The first place I 
worked was [in a factory] putting the legs onto ladders. I had never done 
manual work in my life. I had always worked in an office.” 


This downward mobility can be a discouraging experience. “Take the case of 
professionals,” said the President of the Ateneo Ecuatoriano, himself a doctor, “They 
become completely disillusioned....they have to survive however they can, doing whatever 
they can.”8 There are a lot of professionals who end up driving cabs, and washing dishes 
in restaurants, remarked the director of a Latin American social agency.2 This strikes 
hard, noted a Colombian, “in the general case of the professional...the educated person... a 
former bank employee for instance, who finds himself here with an ignorant person from 
Guatemala, cleaning floors together.”!9 This statement describes perfectly the powerful 
sense of dissonance immigrants often feel between their sense of status and their 
occupational position. 


Perhaps as important as their initial downward mobility is the gap between the jobs 
immigrants aspired to, and those they ended up holding. For example, in Portes and 
Bach’s study, in 1973 four out of every five Mexican immigrant men aspired to skilled 
employment; only one in five achieved it by 1979. In addition, 11% were employed as 
unskilled laborers in 1979, though only 5% has initially expected such jobs. The gap 
between Cuban migrants’ occupational expectations and their subsequent attainments was 


7Interview (Spanish); September 10, 1991. 


8Interview (Spanish); May 10, 1991. 
Interview (Spanish); July 23, 1991. 
10Interview (Spanish); July 16, 1991. This quote betrays the upper-middle class prejudice of the speaker, 


with its emphasis on ‘being cultured’, and having an education. It also gives some reflection of the 
perceived hierarchy among Latin American countries, ¢.g.. Colombia ranks higher than Guatemala. 
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even greater. 31.7% had aspired to intermediate service work; only 5.9% held positions in 
this sector by 1979. Only a fraction of those who had wanted to become professionals 
(13.8% in 1973) had reached their goal (6.4%) by 1979. Mexican and Cuban migrants not 
only experienced a substantial decline in their occupational status; although by 1979 they 
had partially recovered their lost status, they still had not reached the level of their original 
occupations in Cuba, or achieved their expectations for life in the United States (Portes and 
Bach, 1985: 196). 


However, the loss of occupational status may not be crucial to immigrants’ sense of 
identity and definitions of success. Most Latin Americans who emigrate to the United 
States for economic reasons are often uncertain how long they will stay in this country. 
Many come as sojourners, with thoughts of going back after a few years (Piore 1979; 
Jones-Correa 1993b).11 Asked why they came to this country, most male Latin American 
immigrants to New York City give some response about wanting to improve their 
economic situation.!2 But the fruits of their efforts are not meant to be enjoyed here in this 
country. As one Dominican man put it, “I just want to make enough [to live well], and 
then go back.”18 In their home countries many of these migrants are perched precariously 
on the edge of the middle class.14 As migrants, success comes from accumulating as 
much as possible in a limited time, and then returning with their savings to their country of 
origin. The income they earn here may be enough to bolster and secure their class status at 
home (Pessar, 1987: 104; Bray 1984). To accumulate as much as possible, as quickly as 
possible, means that immigrants take on work they would not normally consider taking in 
their home countries--employment as factory laborers, for instance. A Colombian woman 
pointed out that “A lot of people are satisfied, say, with looking for a job and earning good 
money; they say ‘This is sufficient, because I’m not going to stay here long--I’m going 
back to Colombia.’”!5 Because many immigrants’ interest is in short-term accumulation, 
finding a job--any job-- is more important than job security or benefits.1¢ 


11} is important to maintain the distinction between the ideology of return prevalent in the Latin 
American immigrant population in New York City, and what they actually do. Many migrants remain in 
the U.S. far beyond the time they intended, and many end up staying permanently (see Jones-Correa, 1993). 


12 Aithough the numbers are lower than one might expect. Gurak and Kritz were surprised that while the 
modal answer given to the question of why they had come to the U.S. was "'to look for work and/or 
improve one's economic situation’ less than a third of Colombian males gave this as their first response, 
and less than half of Dominican males....Family reunification was the most important response among 
Dominican and Colombian females, and among 29.6% of Dominican males....[a] relatively high percentage 
of Colombians...said they had a general desire to come to the United State" (Gurak and Kritz, 1984). 


13Conversation (Spanish); March 15, i991. 


14The Dominican Republic, Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru, among others. According to the Diagnos 
national survey in 1974 (Urrea Ugalde et al., 1979) and the Hispanic Settlement in New York Survey 
conducted by Gurak and Kritz in 1981, the Dominican migration stream, for example, is predominantly 
urban and middle class (Pessar, 1987: 105). The CCRP study (Cardona et al., 1980) cited by Maria Garcia 
Castro, indicates the same for Colombia: most migrants came from the middle class of the two principal 
urban areas (Garcia Castro, 1982: 24). My neighbors in Queens played up their middle class background, 
telling me about family members who were professionals--doctors, lawyers--and about how they had lived 
in the Dominican Republic (Notes; February 24, 1991). 


15Interview (Spanish); August 28, 1991. 
16 Hoskin makes a distinction between those immigrants who anticipate only a temporary stay and those 


who expect to settle permanently. The former, she says, will most likely limit their expectations to 
economic betterment (Castles and Kosack 1973; Rist 1978; Piore 1979; Portes and Bach 1985). Pessar 
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If short-term accumulation is the goal immigrants, particularly sojourners, seek, 
then immediate short-term downward mobility may not matter as much to them if they are 
earning enough to save for the return back to their home country. Nonetheless, they may 
act to minimize status inconsistency in two ways. The first can be the decision to remain 
within an ethnic enclave, or in the absence of a full enclave, at least to stay within the labor 
market networks established by co-nationals or other Latinos. In these ethnic enclaves 
migrants are sheltered from some of the ruptures brought about by immigration--the loss of 
localized kin and social networks, the inability to transfer skills and education, and the like. 
They may be able to apply their knowledge and contribute their skills in much the same 
way they did in their country of origin--as long as they do not leave the enclave. Wilson 
and Portes (1980) argue that the “payoff of education, occupational status, and objective 
information appears as great among those employed in enclave enterprises as for those 
working in the mainstream center economy” (Wilson and Portes, 1980: 314; see also 
Portes and Bach 1975). While the income and occupational effects of the enclave economy 
have been challenged or qualified by other researchers (Gilbertson and Gurak 1992; Zhou 
and Logan, 1989; Sanders and Lee, 1987), it is clear at least that the ethnic enclave 
provides social benefits to immigrants, benefits which are not purely economic. Among 
the most important of these is sustaining male immigrants’ own status self-image by 
immersing them in a social environment of people in their same situation. 


The second way in which male immigrants can minimize their feelings of status 
inconsistency is through participation in immigrant organizations.!7 Migrant sojourners 
join organizations to reconstruct the social networks and perpetuate socialization patterns of 
the home country. The President of the Comité Civico Ecuatoriano said that 


When I came to this country, | sat inside my apartment, and went from 
home to work and back again. | didn’t know the other Ecuadorians I came 
into contact with. Eventually I started gong to social clubs. I ran into people 
I didn’t even know were here, people I knew from back home.!8 


Ethnic organizations offer immigrants an alternative to adaptation to the receiving country 
by providing an environment which, like the ethnic enclave, recognizes their social 
standing in spite of whatever downward economic mobility they may have suffered in the 
United States. The president of the Organization of Colombian Professionals noted that 


There are many professionals who feel completed isolated because of the 
fact of their having been professionals, and then coming to this country and 


notes that it may seem odd that women garment workers are overwhelmingly satisfied with their work, in 
spite of the fact that many Americans would see them as working in dead-end working class jobs. But these 
jobs give them the income to invest in consumer products which give them increased social standing in 
their home country (Pessar, 1987). 


17Few immigrants are active members of these organizations. The costs in time and energy are simply to 
high for most people. As one Colombian activist put it: “If I had two jobs, one in a factory, and one in 
something else--sweeping and cleaning somewhere--! wouldn’t be able to sit down like we do, for a meeting 
of two or three hours. Because I would rather rest.” Interview; August 14, 1991. People do attend 
immigrant community events that have low resource costs and some entertainment value: dances are very 
popular, as are the yearly festivals and parades. But active membership generally comes after some time in 
the country, after achieving economic stability. 


18Interview (Spanish); July 12, 1991. 
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finding a completely different situation; it produces chaos. So we have to 
extract the professional [from his life here] even if he’s working in a 
factory, and we invite him to our meetings, and we make him participate. 
There’s nothing in our [organization’s] by-laws that asks whether a person 
is [still] a professional; as long as they have graduated from a 
university...we don’t even worry if they are illegal or citizens... Many find 
a Satisfaction in meeting professionals again, and talking of things that a 
person often doesn’t have the opportunity to talk about. Often a person 
atrives to this country completely alone, without--from the social 
perspective--any contact at all other than with a class of persons with no 
education, and in poor working conditions...19 


In this manner the issue of status inconsistency (between the education and abilities 
achieved and recognized in their countries of origin, and the occupational positions they 
hold in this country) is set aside or bracketed--again, as long as immigrant men remain in 
the social environs of immigrant organizations.2° 


In the social networks of the ethnic economic enclave and those of the immigrant 
organization, a Latin American male immigrant’s status depends (at least initially, upon 
their arrival) on what they were before, not what they are now. Based on his status in his 
home country, he will be welcomed into organizations in this country where members hold 
similar status! --regardless of his current occupational position in the labor force. 
However, a man has status in an immigrant organization only insofar as he held status in 
his country of origin and would hold that status again if he returned. His status here is 
provisional, and dependent on his status in his home country. For this reason a man may 
find it in his interest to emphasize ties to his home country, and the possibility of his return. 
In many cases this return remains purely hypothetical, but men’s emphasis on ties to the 
home country nonetheless underlines their claims to social status. This, of course, has 
effects on the political and organizational life of the immigrant community. 


With the loss of status in the receiving country, men tend to form, participate, and 
lead ethnic organizations whose interests and focus is in the country of origin. There are 
dozens of such Latin American immigrant organizations in Queens. Their orientation is 
overwhelmingly toward the home country, and their actions accentuate home country ties. 
These organizations, for instance, all raise money for charitable concerns. But the money 
they collect goes for orphanages and hospitals in the home country, not in the United 
States.22 Because of the role ethnic institutions play for men in validating their social 


19Interview (Spanish); July 16, 1991. 


20This can be frustrating when viewed from the outside, from the perspective of the political activist. A 
Puerto Rican activist in Queens expressed her frustration: “What are we doing in Queens? ... Every one in 
their little group.... power if concentrated in their families and their communities. They really don’t want 
to talk to Americans... I don’t understand it, I try to understand it; believe me, I try. I try to comprehend 
people who become doctors, they become lawyers, they own their own businesses and then they stay within 
the immediate safe environment of that community.” Interview (English); June 10, 1991. 


21s this suggests, organizations are implicitly organized along Latin American class lines. Professional 
organizations cater to upper-middle class immigrant professionals, social and cultural organizations to a 
broader middle class, and sports organizations to the middle and lower middle class. See Sassen Koob 1979; 
Altamirano 1990. 


22The Dominican club Hermanos Unidos, in Corona, collects money for gifts and medical supplies to take 
down to poor neighborhoods in the Dominican Republic each year. They give out sports equipment, 
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status, and because this social status is tied to the home country, men are generally not 
interested in seeing ethnic institutions shift their orientation towards the receiving country. 
This would undermine their provisional status, particularly if they were newly arrived. This 
is likely to be particularly true of male leadership in ethnic organizations. Leadership 
positions in ethnic institutions are almost entirely filled by men,23 and the male leadership, 
more than other men, depend on the social setting of the immigrant organizations, and their 
homeward orientation, for their positions of status in the immigrant community.24 This 
makes it unlikely, in the short run, that the organizational structure in the immigrant 
community will serve as an instrument of re-socialization, and redirect immigrants’ focus to 
social and political issues in the United States. 


Hoskin states that: “Almost by definition, ethnic organizations value continuity of 
identification over change to the norms of the host society” (Hoskin 1989: 354). While 
she may be correct, she does not offer an explanation of why organizations might retard 
immigrant orientation to the receiving country. I argue that gendered social roles and 
expectations explain a great deal, though of course not all, of the continuation of patterns of 
socialization and organization from the home country in the Latin American immigrant 
community in Queens. As the years pass, however, there are two possibilities: the first is 
that if and when a different basis for status is obtained as the result of upward mobility in 
the new society, then it may be less painful for men to change the direction of immigrant 
organizations. Of course there is also the chance that if immigrants are not successful in 
rebuilding their status to the level they had in their home country then they may redouble 
efforts to maintain a social sphere separate from the society they find themselves in, 
policing ethnic boundaries, and keeping up an ideology of return to the home country. The 
second possibility is that a younger leadership, primarily born or raised in the United 
States, will eventually challenge the first-generation immigrant leaders, and attempt to re- 
orient the focus of immigrant organizations. The potential for a change in orientation is 
discussed in the third section of the paper. 


Latin American Immigrant Women 


This paper presents two arguments to explore the question of immigrant women’s 
orientation toward and involvement in, political life in the United States; one general, and 
the other more specific. The broader argument is about why immigrant women in general 
are more likely than immigrant men to identify with political life here rather than in the 
home country. The more specific argument is about why a particular group of women 
involve themselves in New York City's politics, and are proportionally over-represented in 


clothing, wheelchairs and crutches among other things (Notes, Club Hermanos Unidos; December 6, 
1992). 


23In large part due to views about women’s capacity for leadership; see below. Women hold office in 
immigrant women’s organizations, but in settings with both sexes present, women are rarely elected to the 
presidency or vice-presidency. More often they are voted to the position of ‘secretary’-- a position with a 
great deal of responsibility but very little power to lead or command. Women’s position in these 
organizations is changing, but very slowly. 


24The editor of the Noticiero Colombiano noted that that there was an immigrant upper-middle class that 
assimilated into American society, and lost contact with what they would call the ‘ghetto’, but they come 
back every now and then to eat at a retaurant, or go dancing. Ethnic leadership did not come from this 
stratum, but from bourgeois professionals whose clientele lived in areas of ethnic concentration (a kind of 
Gramscian ‘organic’ leadership). But for these men, leadership was purely instrumental, not a matter of 
ethnic loyalty: “If they were practicing law in a Chinese neighborhood, they would suddenly become 
interested in the problems of the Chinese.” Interview; February 24, 1992. 


appointed positions in State and City government as intermediaries between government 
and immigrants in New York City. Together, these arguments point to how their general 
position as women, together with their political socialization both here and in their country 
of origin, leads Latina immigrant activists to become more involved in American politics. 


In the last fifteen years there has been some change in the study and evaluation of 
immigration patterns. Previously it was assumed that men migrated first, and women and 
children followed. Men therefore made most of the decisions about immigration--when 
and where it would take place. In the 70s there was a new emphasis on household decision 
making--that decisions took place within the context of families, with individuals making 
decisions with the household in mind, and therefore one had to look at each person's 
strategy within the context of the household. With this revised perspective there is 
increasing recognition of the extent to which legal immigration to the United States is, by a 
small but significant margin, female. In the last decades, the U.S. has received more 
immigrant women than men from almost every sending country.25 Immigrants from the 
Dominican Republic and Colombia make up the first- and second-largest non-Puerto Rican 
Latino migrant populations in New York. From 1982 to 1989 women made up, 
respectively, 51% and 54% of the migrant stream from these countries to the city (Salvo 
and Ortiz, 1991: 74). The percentages of women from the Dominican Republic and 
Colombia were as high as 57% and 66% respectively from 1976 to 1978 (Gurak and 
Kritz, 1982: 16).26 


Latin American immigrant women, arriving to the United States as members of 
households together with immigrant men, often share the idea of returning to their home 
country. The households’ goal to rapidly accumulate savings in order to return means that 
women suddenly play a much greater role in contributing to the household's expenses and 
savings. Women are much more likely to work in New York City than they are in the 
home country. For example, 31% of Dominican women were employed at some time 
before migration, but 91.5% worked for pay at some time in the U.S., with 51% currently 
in the work force (Pessar, 1987: 105-106). Likewise, 57% of Colombian women worked 
prior to immigrating, 92.7% had worked in the United States, and 66% were currently in 
the work force (Gurak and Kritz, 1982:18; 1984). Women's employment goes counter to 
middle-class expectations held in the home country, but is rationalized--perhaps more by 
their husbands than by the women themselves--by saying that it will only be for a short 


25Prior to 1930, the annual sex ratios of new immigrants to the US was almost always over 120 males for 
every 100 females. This was primarily determined by immigration law. Until 1952, women could not 
sponsor their spouses. Changes in immigration law allowed women to become ‘pioneer’ immigrants (City 
Planning, 1991: 73-74). 


261 egal Immigrant Sex Ratios: Women for Every Hundred Men: New York City 


Top 20 Countries 106 
All Immigrants 102 


Colombia 145 
Honduras 111 
El] Salvador 106 
Dominican Republic 105 
Ecuador 104 
Peru 103 


(Salvo and Ortiz, 1991: 74, figure 4.3.) 
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while.27_ Work is only justified as long as it is for the good of the family.28 Within the 
context of the Latin American family, women's work is meant to be temporary, not an end 
itself. 29 


Immigrant women’s entrance into the work force does not entail economic or social 
parity with immigrant men. A greater proportion of women work after coming to the U.S., 
but the jobs they take are more likely than men’s to be low-skill blue collar work in 
manufacturing or the garment industry. Women stay at these jobs longer than men, so they 
are less upwardly mobile. Women generally work fewer hours, work less regularly, and 
get paid less for the work they do than do men.®° In part, this is because women’s 
participation in the labor force does not relieve them from their traditional family 
responsibilities (Marx Ferree, 1979).31 This does not mean that married women and 
married women with children are less likely to participate in the work force. On the 
contrary, both categories show greater labor force participation than female heads of 
households (Gurak and Kritz 1992: 7; Chaney 1980: 289; also see MacPherson and 
Stewart 1989: 66). But immigrant women’s role in the family does affect their 
participation in the work force. Women are more likely than men to take jobs in smaller 
businesses in the immediate neighborhood, or in Queens (although the modal response is 
still Manhattan) presumably so they can stay closer to their families, and to take more 
flexible jobs which offer lower pay (Garcia Castro, 1982: 27). Women are still expected to 


27It is still a point of pride for a husband to say that his wife has "never had to work" [Mi mujer nunca ha 
tenido que trabajar), as a Peruvian told me over beers. "My father worked on the docks near Callao, in Peru. 
He worked there his whole life. Now look where I am." Part of making it into the middle class is seeing 
to it that the women in the household don't work (Notes, Club Hermanos Unidos; March 18, 1991. See 
also Conversation, Chilean doorman, Central Park West; March 19, 1991). Grasmuck and Pessar note that 
women may also feel ambivalent valuing their work: "The bourgeois standard of living the female 
immigrant and her family hope to emulate is a standard informed by Dominican values. These hold that the 
women shall remain in the home and the man shall be the sole breadwinner... Thus most of our female 
informants spoke of their tenure of work outside the house as temporary...to ‘help her husband out" 
(Grasmuck and Pessar, 1991: 154-155). 


28Marx-Ferree (1979) interprets women’s traditional role as protecting the respectability of the family. 
Work is only justified when employment is an effort to restore the status and respectability of the family, 
as in the United States. Women can then take jobs without guilt or ambivalence. 


29This may be beside the point, because in many cases having women enter the workplace is also a 
necessary strategy. Immigration ruptures the familiar support networks people have in their home 
countries--networks of kin and friends--and means turning inward to the nuclear family. Occasional support 
through these networks is still important, however. The majority of immigrants have received some 
assistance in the form of housing, food/clothing, employment, money, and emotional support from their 
networks of kin and friends. For example, 70% of both Colombians and Dominicans learned of their 
current job through family and friends (Gurak and Kritz, 1984). 


30Garcia Castro on Colombian immigrant women (1982: 27) and Gurak on Dominican and Colombian 
women (1988). See also Urrea Giraldo (1982). Data in these papers is based on the survey of Dominican 
and Colombian migrants directed by Douglas Gurak at Fordham University in 1981. On gendered 
differences in the occupational mobility of Cuban and Mexican immigrants, see Sullivan (1984: 1057- 
1059). For a more general discussion of the downward mobility of women immigrants see Long (1980). 


31in her study of Cuban immigrant women in Florida, Marx-Ferree notes that “Although virtually all the 
women said that a woman has the obligation to work when the family is financially pressed, less than half 
(42%) felt the husband had a similar obligation to help with the housework when his wife is employed.” 
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play certain traditional roles in the family, particularly with respect to children, while 
engaging in work. 


In spite of all this, women's employment does mean that immigrant women have 
economic resources they did not have in their home country. Employment may even be 
easier in this country for women than for men, and they may earn as much an hour 
(although they often work fewer hours). As women take pay home, this leads to a re- 
negotiation of decision-making in most households (assuming they are married). Whereas 
prior to immigration the predominant pattern was that the senior male either controlled all 
household expenditures or allocated an allowance to his spouse, in the United States the 
modal pattern becomes the 'pooled household’ where all income-earners place all or part of 
their earnings in a common pot and jointly decide how the money will be spent (Pessar, 
1987: 121; Grasmuck and Pessar, 1991; 148)82_ Women may then keep part of their 
paychecks for their own expenses and remittances (Gonzalez, 1976: 37-38; Pessar, 1987: 
122).38 


As women experience the benefits of working and controlling their earnings, their 
long-term strategies can begin to diverge from men's (Grasmuck and Pessar, 1991: 156, 
158). While men continue to hold to the maxim that ‘five dollars spent here means five 
more years before returning home,’ some accounts describe how many women begin 
spending accumulated savings in this country. This progressively postpones return to their 
country of origin, where opportunities for work are limited and social control more strict 
(Grasmuck and Pessar, 1991: 156; Pessar, 1987: 123; Garcia Castro, 1982: 30-31). 
Women are aware that return will mean, in most cases, going back to the male head-of- 
household pattern, and they may not be eager to relinquish their new-found decision- 
making authority (Grasmuck and Pessar, 1991: 155). For example, late one night a group 
of my neighbors, all women, were talking about their relationships with men. A couple of 
women, Elizabeth and Angela, said they don't want men to support them; they don't want 
to be obliged to men. My next door neighbor, on the other hand, said that when she 
married her first husband at eighteen her husband supported her and she didn't have to 
work (she is now separated from her husband and lives with her daughter). Elizabeth and 
Angela both said they left home to get away from that feeling of obligation.34 Having their 
own means of income allows women to escape the feeling of obligation to men, to be able 
to enter into relationships with men on their own terms. This extends, as well, beyond 
relationships with men to those with family in general. A woman who had left her 
husband in Colombia and come with her daughter to New York told me about her strict 
upbringing: "My father used to lock the telephone in his closet so that I couldn't talk with 


32Ina survey of 55 households before migration from the Dominican Republic, men exercised control over 
the budget in 69% of households. Where men controlled the budget, 26% of the time they oversaw all 
expenses, and 74% they gave their spouses a houschold allowance. 31% of the pre-migration households 
pooled their income, but these were almost all female-headed households. Once in the US, 69% of 
households pool income (58% of these were nuclear families, and 42% were female headed) (Pessar, 1987: 


33In the 1981 Gurak and Kritz survey 60% of the male immigrants and 53.6% of the Colombian women 
sent remittances to their home countries. Dominican women are less likely to send money. The amount of 
sent averaged $100 per month for Colombian males, $94 for Dominican males, $70 for Colombian 
women, and $60 for Dominican women (Gurak and Kritz, 1984). Maritza said she usually sent between 
$100 and $200 a month when she was employed, but hadn't sent anything in a while. Her mother would 
know something was wrong because she hadn't sent anything (Notes; January 22, 1991). 


34Notes; April 1, 1991. 
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any boys... My brothers were given the keys to the house when they were older, but I have 
never had a key to the house, not even now, when I go to visit. When I want to stay out 
late I have to ask for a key to the house."°° She thinks this may be why she came to the 
United States. In short, women have economic and personal incentives for abandoning 
the original strategy of accumulation and return. They may reevaluate the idea that success 
entails a return to the home country, and staying means failure. Staying, for women, may 
be a significant improvement in their overall position. 


Immigrant women's desire to change the terms of their relationships can lead to 
conflict in previously existing relationships. Married women, for example, might find that 
their husbands are not willing to re-negotiate household decision-making. In one instance, 
Daisy, one of my neighbors, told me she was having trouble because she was out of work, 
and her husband wouldn't help support her son. She was working in a temporary job from 
10 to 4 answering the phones. Her boss, a woman, gave her seventy dollars a day. 

"That's good work," she said. "I almost feel like skipping the apartment, leaving 
everything, and going into hiding." She said she had told her husband that she was tired of 
having her hands in the dishwater; she felt he was threatened by her trying to better herself 
[tratando de subir]. "A lot of Dominican men are like that," commented another woman 
who was also listening.2® This conflict over gender roles can lead to additional strains on 
marriages already taxed by the migration process, and the decision of whether or not to stay 
in the United States (Grasmuck and Pessar, 1991: 156). Separation and divorce are 
common-- the number of immigrant women who are heads of households increases 
significantly in the United States. About 44% of Dominican women and 25% of Colombian 
women experience some kind of marital disruption.37 


35Conversation (Spanish); August 14, 1991. Note the similar cases discussed by Nancie Gonzalez (1976). 
She cites, for example, the situation of a widow who by staying in New York avoided pressures to conform 
to social expectations of how she should manage her money and children if she returned to the Dominican 
Republic. Garcia Castro (1982: 31) also notes that immigration may serve as an escape from social 
pressures and obligations. She quotes a Colombian woman in New York City who says “Here I am freer. 
There everyone in my family used to pressure me... ‘Where are you going? Why are you coming back so 
late? And so on...” Garcia Castro also notes that younger women are more likely to view immigration as 
a way of escaping restrictions and constraints on their lives, while older women justify immigration in 
terms of the economic benefits realized (1982: 25). 


36Notes; March 30, 1991. There is still a strong element of male chauvinism. Another illustration: | 
taught English to a small group of students, two Dominican men, a Dominican woman and two 
Colombian women. Miriam, one of the Colombians, is late. I call her home and speak with her husband. 
He tells me she's out. After I hang up, Miguel suggests Sonia call, so that Miriam's husband won't know 
who the strange man is calling on the phone. Sonia asks him if he would worry if a man called his wife on 
the phone. Miguel says that his wife shouldn't be getting phone calls from men. "So you're a machista," 
Sonia responds. "Won't you trust your wife?" "No," says Miguel (Notes; April 1, 1991). 


37For instance, in Pessar's interviews with 55 households, 18 separated or divorced once in the U.S. "and 
inmost instances the man's reluctance to temper his patriarchal attitudes and behavior was a crucial factor in 
the breakup. Nonetheless, in most cases the senior male adapted relatively casily to a more egalitarian form 
of domestic organization..." (Pessar, 1987: 123). More broadly, Gurak and Kritz's survey found that marital 
disruptions occurred for about 25% of Colombian women and both Colombian and Dominican males, but 
for 43.8% of Dominican women. 32% of Dominican women were divorced, as opposed to 17.5% of 
Colombian women (Gurak and Kritz, 1982: 21). 
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Women on their own have to develop alternative economic strategies?8-- since 
earning a living working full-time, making low wages, while simultaneously bringing up 
children is next to impossible.39 Women who find themselves in this situation are likely to 
receive assistance from the state. In general it is clear that immigrant women are more 
aware than immigrant men of social welfare programs available to them. Women's 
networks of co-workers and friends, most of whom are women, keep them appraised of 
what programs are available.4° In times of sustained need women are much more likely to 
turn to government programs than men.4! A large number of immigrant women receive 
welfare or aid for their dependent children (AFDC)--56% of Dominican women receive 
some form of assistance, as do 25% of Colombians (Gurak and Kritz, 1982; 1984). Note 
that this correlates closely with the percentage of women in each group who are single 
heads of household with children: 63% of Colombian and 88% of Dominican female heads 
of household receive welfare benefits. 45.7% of Colombian and 69% of Dominican female 
heads of household get receive AFDC (Gurak and Kritz 1992: table 1). Child care is 
prohibitively expensive, and networks for child care (through friends or relatives) which 
existed in the home country are missing or unreliable. A Colombian woman described how 
she would get home from work at eleven at night, and her daughter would be starving so 
she would cook her a meal. She hired a baby-sitter, but the baby-sitter was expensive, and 
she was trying to work and study at the same time. She didn't know her baby-sitter. 
"Really," she said, "I didn't know anyone here--not my parents, my family, no one."42 
Without the social networks that existed in their home countries women turn for help to city 
and state agency programs. All in all, being alone with children means that women are 
more likely than men to have contact with the institutions and programs of the federal and 
local government. 


The sociological literature is lax in looking at women's experiences with their 
children or child care except inasmuch this affects the mother's ability to work. Even 
working women continue to be the primary caretakers of their children (regardless of how 
much housework is juggled in a two-income household) and as such, come into contact 


38 Among these strategies is supplementing income with work in the informal economy. My next-door 
neighbor Maritza went into a scries of small entreprencurial ventures to earn enough to pay her rent. She 
would get merchandise from a friend in Manhattan and then resell it in Qucens. She sold perfumes and 
clothing, and raffled a ring and Bulova watch (Notes; February 8, 1991; February 23, 1991; July 21, 1991). 


39Norma, a Dominican woman, is somewhat of an exception, but her experience shows some of the costs 
of being a single working mother. She has been working for seventeen years at the same factory. She is a 
garment worker, ironing finished pieces. She says she does one thousand pieces a day. She could make 
$400 a week when times were good, but now times were bad, and she was only making $65 a week. She 
has been alone with her daughter for seven years, since her husband left her. She says she has no vices or 
trouble with men. She takes care of her apartment and pays her rent. The only think she allows herself are 
cigarettes and to 'tomarme mi romo cada dia’ (drink a small airplane-sized bottle of rum a day] (Notes; 
February 22, 1991). 


40See Interview; February 24, 1992. Abused wives, for instance, often get advice from other immigrant 
women in their neighborhoods, telling them where to go and what services are available. Maritza, my next 
door neighbor, found out about WIC from her cousin in Brooklyn and in turn, gives people advice on how 
to get public assistance (Notes; February 20, 1991; March 17, 1991). 


41Gurak and Kritz found that significant percentages of female immigrants are aware that they could obtain 
assistance from governmental agencies; 24% of Dominicans, and 19% of Colombians said they would turn 
first to these agencies in a financial crisis (Gurak and Krtiz, 1984). 


42 Interview (Spanish); July 17, 1991. This is acommon worry; see Notes, Cali; April 4-5 1992. 
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with a whole set of institutions through their children--the health care and educational 
systems, for example. One of my neighbors in Queens told me she used to work in a 
garment factory, but she quit when she was seven months pregnant with her second child. 
Now she has her first two children in child care, and she has to drop them off there at 6:30 
every morning, and be at work by 7:30. As she told me this, she was pregnant with her 
third child. She would go periodically with a friend who was also expecting to the hospital 
in Elmhurst for pre-natal care.43 Public institutions play important roles in the lives of 
immigrant children and their mothers. Education is seen by immigrants as the primary path 
for social improvement (/a manera de subir, de mejorarse)--not always for themselves, but 
certainly for their children (Garcia Castro, 1982: 24; Pessar, 1987: 124). Mothers, for 
instance, will go out of their way to take jobs which are flexible enough to allow them to 
see their children to and from school. Again, this gives immigrant women much more 
contact with public institutions than immigrant men. 


It is easy to see how men's and women's economic strategies begin to diverge with 
their experiences in this country. If they stay married or attached, women acquire greater 
independence and power with their income which gives them an increased incentive to stay 
in this country. If they separate, even if they wish to go back, their strategy will likely 
change perforce; accumulating savings becomes almost impossible with the strain of raising 
children and working. In either case, if they have children they will come into contact with 
a wide range of public institutions, giving them a broader experience of governmental 
structures than immigrant men have. In general, then, immigrant women have both 
pressures and incentives to orient their strategies toward this country, and away from their 
country of origin. 


These pressures and incentives lead to a greater desire to stay in the United 
States,44 a desire which, among other things, is translated into becoming naturalized as 


citizens. Women immigrants disproportionately become citizens; but among those from a 
handful of Latin American countries the tendency for women to become citizens is much 
greater than that for men (see table 2 below), even taking into account their greater 
proportion among legal immigrants to the city. This is particularly true for Dominican and 
Colombians, who are the second and third largest Latino populations in the city after the 
Puerto Ricans, and among the Hondurans and Salvadorans. The numbers of women 
becoming U.S. citizens in other countries are also skewed, though to a lesser extent. 


Table 2 
Sex Ratios of Persons Naturalized from 1982-1987 in New York City: 
Number of Women for Every Hundred Men*® 


43 Conversation (Spanish); September 19, 1991. 


44w ithout presenting data from his 1981 survey, Gurak states: “Women appear more likely to settle in 
New York than do males. Those interviewed definitely have longer term settlement intentions than do 
males” (Gurak, 1988: 37). Chaney (1980) also states that women, particularly married women, are often 
the most eager to stay. 


45 (Salvo and Ortiz, 1991: 147). If we take into account that illegal immigration probably includes more 
men than women, evening out the overall immigrant male/famale ratio, the ratio of women/men 
naturalizing is likely to be even higher. Naturalization rates for Latin American immigrants in general tend 
to be very low. For example, only 8% of Dominicans admitted for permanent residence from 1960 to 1980 
had become citizens by 1980. By contrast immigrants from Asian countries have naturalization rates in 
excess of 50% during this time period (Warren, 1988 cited in Grasmuck and Pessar, 1991: 207). 


Naturalization: Legal Immigration: 
Country Women/100 Men Women/100 Men 
Dominican Republic 
Colombia 
Ecuador 
Cuba 
Honduras 
El Salvador 
Peru 


All Immigrants 


This, however, is not sufficient to explain why women are disproportionately represented 
as the appointed mediators between governmental institutions and other immigrants. After 
all, while the majority of women may shift their orientations somewhat to further their 
interests and those of their families here in this country, this doesn't mean that they will 
necessarily choose a life of political activism. Immigrant women are more likely to 
become citizens than men are, and are perhaps more likely to vote once they are citizens,*® 
but like most people, few will devote their full energies to political involvement. Most 
women view politics with suspicion,4? and the number of women so involved is actually 
quite small. For this select group of women, activism is reinforced by other factors in their 
lives. 


Immigrant activists, both men and women, generally draw on their experiences and 
socialization in politics, or social organization more broadly defined. These pre-migratory 
experiences provide the patterns and blueprints which immigrants then put to use in the 
context of New York City. Like men, women participate actively in immigrant 
organizations. There are dozens of Latin American immigrant organizations in Queens 
alone, each patterned on similar organizations in the home country. These organizations 
are usually founded and run by men. Organizational life in the Latin American immigrant 
community is dominated by men. This is especially evident in Dominican organizational 
life in Queens, which revolves around social clubs. The Hermanos Unidos club in 
Corona, for example, has about 350 male members and 25 female dues paying members.48 
South American organizations have a more even sex ratio, but men monopolize leadership 
posts in almost all of these groups (excepting those which are specifically women’s 
groups, or ramas femininas --women’s branches-- of more general (male) groups. Men are 
presidents and vice-presidents; women are left as minor functionaries. "A lot of men," said 
one Colombian activist, "think that power is something they hold privately and personally 


46 An ABC exit poll taken in NYC during the 1988 presidential elections found that Latino voters were: 


1988 primaries 1988 general election 
male 43% 47% 
female 57% 53% 


In assembly district 30, in Queens, Latino registered voters are 54% female and 46% male, an eight point 
difference. In council district 25, Latino registered voters are 55% female and 45% male (Eddie Baca, 1991). 
47See interview; August 27,1991. Pessar quotes one woman who commented "It isn't a good thing 
getting involved in politics’ (no esta bien meterse en la politica). Another said 'A person comes to no good 
getting involved in politics’ (La persona se va abajo con la politica)" (Pessar, 1987: 114). 


48Notes, Club Hermanos Unidos; December 6, 1992. 
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for themselves. It's accepted that women will organize. But if a woman pushes for 
leadership, this creates certain worries, a certain discomfort. They feel a woman can be 
secretary or serve in public relations but that none really has the ability for leadership."49 
Women are allowed to run the concessions stands and prepare events, while men do the 
public speaking and posturing. Ata city-wide public forum, a Colombian organizer sat and 
took names by the door. I asked her how she had gotten stuck with that job. "This is 
women's work" she said sarcastically. "You'll never see a man doing this."59 Women 
have few opportunities for leadership within the organizational structures of the immigrant 
community itself. The handful of organizations specifically organized by and for Latin 
American women provide some outlet for women's initiative and leadership, but these 
organizations are generally also oriented toward the home country. The difference is that 
the women in these organizations often play a dual role: they are also involved as activists 
and organizers for Latin American immigrant interests in New York. 


Women, like men, draw on their pre-migratory experiences for the knowledge and 
expertise needed to run organizations. Activist immigrant women's initial experiences 
with politics are usually in their country of origin. Their first mentors are members of their 
own families who initiate them into political and organizational life-- their parents, siblings, 
aunts, and others, both men and women. One Ecuadorian women, for instance, told me 
she had been influenced by her mother: "Well, my mother was always very active. My 
mother was a teacher, and for her education was fundamental, and she always encouraged 
my education. She was very active, as well; she was a member of the Press Club, for 
example, and a member of la Sociedad de Quitejios..."°! A Colombian woman said that her 
father and sister had been very involved in politics. Her father was most involved, 
although only in campaign work. That's how she got interested in politics. Now, she 
said, "it's stuck in my blood."®2 Another Colombian said her father had taken her to 
meetings of the Conservative Party in Cali. Later she joined the Conservative Youth 
organization. "I learned how to be a leader at home,” she said. "It's like a virus. It doesn't 
leave you later."53 Activist women often comment on how their political interests are 
something inherited, almost genetic.°4 This inheritance, their participation in their home 
countries, becomes a model for their participation and organization in the United States. 


49 Interview (Spanish); November 4, 1991. A Puerto Rican activisit took the path of less resistance: “I had 
no problems because I wasn’t aspiring to any position. I am a person who has volunteered her time. | 
wasn’t looking for any position, or any job in any community, or anything like that. So I had no 
resistance whatsoever.... I had my job and wasn’t looking for what they had to offer and wasn’t aspiring to 
any political position. So I wasn’t competition for anyone, so I had no resistance whatsoever. ... Like I 
say, you’re a volunteer and no one will resent you” Interview (English); August 29, 1991. 


50Notes; Latino Voting Rights Committee, Public Forum; November 12, 1991. 

lnterview (Spanish); February 24, 1992. See also Interview (Spanish); May 1, 1991. 

52Conversation (Spanish); October 21, 1991. 

53Interview (Spanish); November 4, 1991. 

54 The metaphor of politics passed on biologically, carried in the blood, somehow, is acommon one. See 
note 29. Another Colombian woman notes that "My aunt was very involved in community activities. 


She was the wife of a newspaper publisher. She was interested in women's issues al a time when it wasn't 
popular to do so. Maybe it's carried in the genes somehow" (Interview (English); November 8, 1991.) 
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Latina activists’ political socialization, however, does not end there. Activist 
women share many of the same experiences other Latin American immigrant women have. 
Almost all of them work. Many of them have been married; most of them are mothers. 
Like many other immigrant women, their initial years in this country are taken up with 
work and family. "There was a time," one woman said, "when all I was only a housewife 
[una madre de familia], until my children were a little older."5° As women have more time 
for themselves, their husbands have difficulties accepting their wives’ new roles and 
commitments, and often opposed the idea of their wives getting involved in organizing and 
going off alone to meetings. A Latina block leader told me ruefully: 


I saw myself as a politician. [She laughs]. I like it a lot. I've enjoyed it a 
lot. But here my husband has clipped my wings. Because he doesn't think 
that women should go out and scream and yell. I do my things, but only up 
to a point, so he doesn't have a problem with it. After all, this is my house, 
and I have to take care of the house as well. And little by little I get him 
used to it, I get him used to it. So, if I, if my husband had backed me, I 
would be doing politics, yes. Because I like politics.°® 


Activists’ full devotion to organizational life often does not start up until these concerns are 
taken care of in one way or another. Their children grow older, so they have no 
obligations there. Many are divorced, giving them greater independence. Like other 
immigrant women, activists’ experiences with their families and work have led them to 
reevaluate their commitments. 


It is true that many of these activist women are less vulnerable than other immigrant 
women are. Many of them have college educations, and they are fluent in English 
(whereas most immigrants try hard to know enough of the language 'para defenderse’, to 
defend themselves, and women generally know less English than men (Castro Garcia, 
1982)). Finally, their employment, often initially in the social service bureaucracy, 
provides them with financial security, and an entrée into American political life. These 
advantages are crucial and provide activists with much of the necessary skills to work as 
intermediaries between immigrants and the local and state governments of New York. As 
women talk about their work, however, they recognize the special role they play. An 
Ecuadorian activist, describes, for example, her work in Queens family court: 


...1 had a certain political interest there too, if you want to call it that, 
because I realized that the Hispanic woman who went to the court to ask for 
help with her family problems (and I say Hispanic woman because it was 
mostly the Hispanic woman who sought help) had a lot of difficulties--she 
didn't know the system, she didn't understand, she was poorly informed. 
...the courts had interpreters and we were the bridge that helped a person 
make herself understood in the institution, but we also helped a little to 
orient her in this country, right?5? 


55Interview (Spanish); February 24, 1992. 


56Interview (Spanish); May 1, 1991. In another instance one Ecuadorian women I spoke with momentarily 
in the waiting room of a school for English said she didn't belong to any Ecuadorian clubs because he 
husband didn't like it (Notes; January 31, 1991). Rose Rothschild, manager of Community Board 4, said 
her opinion was that "Hispanics don't participate. From what I understand, the husbands do not want their 
wives to go out. At night and things like that" (Interview; April 22, 1991). 


57interview (Spanish); February 24, 1992. The Queens family court in particular served as a socializing 
experience for many of the Queens Latina leadership. Much of them initially worked there. The friendships 
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If Latina activists become mediators between immigrants and the governmental 
bureaucracies, they are also acknowledging and building on their experiences as 
immigrants and as women. 


While men are likely to keep a sojourner mentality, and organizations dominated by 
men will focus on the home country, activist immigrant women are more likely to turn to 
the problems of the immigrant community in this country. One woman noted: 


It was natural that people who came over in large numbers would want to 
get together, so they formed civic organizations. And men were always the 
leaders, because in Latin America men were always the leaders. Women in 
politics were seen as strange. When I was growing up as a girl in Ecuador, 
it was not the thing for women to do. Men here are more interested in 
politics there. They do good things, raise money, but they are not interested 
in what goes on here. They have status in the community; they are caciques 
[leaders]. But they aren't interested in starting over--to begin with, to have 
to learn English. If they got involved in politics here they wouldn't be 
caciques anymore. They would only play a small part. So women and 
Puerto Ricans tend to dominate local politics in Queens. Puerto Ricans 
because of their experience in politics. Women because they are willing to 
work with others.°8 


Queens politics provides immigrant women with a niche to place themselves, an opening 
for action. 


Activist women have both the motive and the opportunity to play the role of political 
intermediaries. As immigrants, Latinas’ primary loyalties remain to their home countries, 
but as women they find themselves facing new problems in New York. As activists they 
have the skills needed to organize, but they are marginalized within immigrant 
organizations and so turn to alternative forms of participation and organization. For city 
and state government agencies, looking for people to serve as intermediaries between 
government and the fast-growing population of immigrants, these activist women make 
ideal intermediaries. For the women themselves, these positions offer the chance for 
leadership unavailable in immigrant organizations. These mediating roles may be 
frustrating--women remain beholden to their political patrons within New York's political 
establishment. But they also give women a great deal of visibility among Latin American 
immigrants in Queens, and make them likely contenders for political office, should any 
choose to run. 


Changing Circumstances: The Politics of Disaster 
When Hoskin writes that “by taking over such functions as instruction in the home 


country culture and language, ethnic organizations present themselves as alternatives to (or 
even a rejection of) adaptation” (Hoskin 1989: 354), she makes it sound as though 


they established as a result became the foundation for much of the Latina activists’ social network in 
Queens. See interview (English); November 8, 1991. 


58Interview (English); Apri! 17, 1991. The concern men have with protecting their established status in 
the community is echoed in another interview: "|Women|] are more ready to participate. Men only 
participate if you give them a position on the leadership. You have to give men a position. Women are 
prepared to be only members" (Interview (Spanish); November 4, 1991). 
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ethnically-based organizations would inevitably be hostile to any orientation towards the 
receiving country. She goes on to note that ethnic organizations “may ultimately serve to 
restrain immigrants from pushing for greater political opportunity...” by emphasizing 
continuity at the expense of quicker adaptation to the host society (Hoskin 1989: 354-355). 
This, however, is not necessarily the case, as Hoskin admits. Even among those seeking 
continuity in patterns of socialization, there are more or less subtle shifts in orientation. As 
Hoskin points out, the need to change and adapt coexists with, conflicts with, and forces 
constant choices about the perceived need for continuity (Hoskin 19: 371). 


The question is, when do these shifts occur? In this section I argue that perceived 
threats to the immigrant community, or to the home country itself, can have important re- 
socializing effects. Disasters or needs in the home country can spur organizational efforts, 
as can disasters and tragedies in the immigrant community itself. Disasters affecting the 
home country can lead to the mobilization of aid efforts with long-term organizational 
consequences in the immigrant community. Disasters affecting the immigrant group itself 
are, again, both a continuation and a discontinuation of pre-immigration patterns. A 
continuation in the sense that the driving force is still mutual aid, aid to one’s compatriots; a 
discontinuity in the sense that this help is the result of the realization that if the mobilization 
of aid does not come from among immigrants themselves, there will be no assistance given 
at all --from either the home country, or the receiving country. 


The Honduran community has been active in the city for decades. The Club de 
Honduras has been active since 1957-1958. There have been ups and downs in the club’s 
activism. There was a lot of activity in the club and other Honduran groups in response to 
Honduras’ Soccer War with El Salvador in 1974. But there has been division as well. The 
clubs were in decline when in 1990 the Happy Land social club burned down in the Bronx, 
killing 87 people, 79 of whom were Honduran. The fire was a shock to Hondurans in the 
city. “The Honduran community |[e/ pueblo hondureno] is not used to this,” one activist 
said, “It’s the first tragedy the community has suffered in the sixty years they have been 
here”®9_ The Federation of Honduran Entities in New York (FEDEHONY), an umbrellas 
organization of Honduran groups in the city, and the first real attempt to put together a 
unified pressure group, was formed soon after as a direct response to the Happy Land fire. 
“We had community organizations, but there were no organizations representing the 
Honduran community itself. So a week or two after [the Happy Land fire] ..we met in a 
church...and decided to organize a federation...” The federation served to coordinate aid to 
the families of survivors and victims, accompanying them to court, and acting as a spokes 
group. This continued two years after the fire. By then the federation was negotiating with 
city to open a permanent Centro Hondurefio on city-owned property.®° 


Colombians in New York have a similar history. Colombian organizations have 
existed for decades; the Centro Civico Colombiano was opened in 1980. There had been 
several large-scale fund drives organized in the immigrant community in response to events 
in Colombia--a collection for the victims of the mudslide that buried the city of , for 
example. In 1990 the crash of Avianca Airlines flight 052 in Long Island killed 73 
passengers and injured 85 (most of them Colombian), Colombian groups organized a huge 
blood drive, and then a 1,000 automobile caravan to Kennedy Airport to protest (Jones- 
Correa 1993a). The Federation of Colombian Organizations (FEDOCOL) was formed in 
1990 partly in response to the accident, and partly in response to the murder of Pedro 


59Notes, FEDEHONY meeting; August 8, 1991. 


60Interview (Spanish); April 3, 1991. COPERHO, another Honduran service organization was also formed 
in response to the Happy Land tragedy. 
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Mendez, a functionary in the Colombian Liberal party in New York City.61 “We thought, 
why wait to get together only in times of crisis? Why not always work together?... The 
idea was to present [courses of action] to the Colombian community in the different 
situations that could affect us as Colombians.” FEDOCOL has gone on to promote the 
involvement of Colombians in the United States, and has sponsored citizenship drives 
among immigrants. 


Both Colombian and Honduran community groups experienced organizational 
development and change as the result of disasters affecting immigrants in the United States. 
In both instances, the disasters were followed by the formation of umbrella 
organizations.63 These umbrella organizations serve two purposes: first, to coordinate the 
response to the disasters themselves, and second, to provide a mechanism to respond more 
effectively to future threats to the Latin American immigrant communities. But the 
formation of these umbrellas organization also made it difficult for the older leadership to 
sustain their insistence on the organizational focus on the home country. A new insurgent 
leadership used the disaster as an argument for a redirection of efforts towards the 
problems and needs of Latin American immigrants in New York City. The conflict 
deciding the course of immigrant organizations is still underway, and has yet to be 
resolved.64 


Mobilization in reaction to a disaster or tragedy not only has organizational effects 
on immigrant groups, but can also draw response and recognition from the American 
political establishment as well. A rally of 500 people organized to protest the death of a 
local Dominican businessman in Corona, Queens in 1991 led to the first meeting ever 
between the New York City council member for the district and the presidents of the 
Dominican social clubs in the area. A week after the rally there was an open meeting at one 
of these clubs, with police precinct captains and the council member in attendance.©> The 
meeting was the first sign of American politician’s recognition of the Dominican 
community in Queens. The 800 person funerary procession down Roosevelt Avenue in 
Jackson Heights for Manuel de Dios Unanue, a Cuban journalist assassinated for writing 
on drug issues, also drew the New York City council members from the surrounding 
districts and various police officials.66 Disasters indicate the potential for mobilization 
latent among immigrants, and serve, however briefly, to bring this to the attention of 
American politicians. 


61 At least three other organizations were formed as a result of the airline crash: Colombianos con Amor, a 
survivor’s organization; Colombianos Unidos, which became a general service organization; and the Alianza 
Iberoamericana. 


62Interview (Spanish); April 12, 1991. 


63The Ecuadorian community, which has no comparable disaster affecting immigrants in the United States, 
organized an umbrellas organization in 1980, as the result of border skirmishes between Ecuador and Peru, 
and provided a framework for flood relief for Ecuador soon after. Conversation; September 10, 1992. 


64The conflict is not only about the focus of the organizations, but about organizational turf battles. See 
Conversation, president of FEDOCOL; August 6, 1991; and Conversation; Tim Golden, New York Times; 
April 1, 1991. 


65Notes, meeting at the Club Hermanos Unidos de Queens; September 18, 1991. 


66Notes, mass for Manuel de Dios Unanue: March 27, 1992. 
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There is some question whether there are socialization effects for the immigrant 
population as a whole. Most organizers believe that the effects from disasters tend to be 
short-term for the group as whole. On the effects of the Avian accident in 1990 one leader 
commented: “The accident was like a blow. ... It had a large impact on the Colombian 
community. The proof is in the blood drive we had, which was a great success...But I 
don’t believe [it had a long term effect].’”®7 On the other hand, an Ecuadorian activist 
commented that the disaster had made people aware that there was a substantial Colombian 
community here, and that “it’s not a community that can be ignored...And maybe there 
was the realization that they are still seen as ‘immigrants.’ They don’t have political power, 
or a strong voice.”68 While disasters may shift the patterns of immigrant organizations, 
they only not completely re-socialize immigrants on their own. Re-socialization from these 
disasters is certainly marginal compared to the scale of the generational socialization effects 
shown, say, for American adolescents growing up in the 1960s. However, there may be 
more focused effects among activists, just as there were on those who were active 
participants in protests and other actions in the 1960s. Studies have shown that former 
activists continue to display an orientation distinct from the rest of their generational cohort, 
and that activism seems to foster a lasting political consciousness and broad interest in 
social issues (DeMartini 1983; see also Fendrich 1976). It may be that those who are 
involved in active roles in these local disaster efforts, or directly experienced the disasters 
themselves,®9 then become socialized to participate more actively in other organizational, 
particularly political, arenas. There are some signs that this may be the case. Organizations 
or coalitions founded by individuals in response to specific threats to the community persist 
beyond the duration of the threat, and often turn their energies to broader needs and 
concerns of the immigrant population in the receiving country. 


Conclusion 


I have indicated in this paper that the question ‘Does political socialization continue 
or not?’ is too broad to arrive at an idea of the complexities of immigrant socialization and 
re-socialization. To get at some of these complexities we have to look at who breaks or 
continues patterns of political socialization and under what circumstances. There are no 
simple continuities and no easy breaks in patterns of immigrant socialization and 
organization. I have undertaken in this paper to show some of these complexities, first by 
looking at differences in socialization and re-socialization of immigrants by gender, and 
second, by showing how even male-dominated immigrant associations can change rapidly 
given the right circumstances. 


It’s clear the situation for Latin American immigrants in Queens and in New York 
City is changing rapidly.7° Immigrants and immigrant groups are to some extent 
beginning to redirect their efforts towards their communities in the United States. This will 
eventually lead immigrants into American electoral politics. It’s uncertain who will be the 
leadership would be if this were to occur. Latin American immigrant men and women 
occupy different leadership niches. Who is better positioned to enter into the electoral 
sphere? Some women activists are convinced that men will want those leadership positions 


67Interview (Spanish), president, Centro Civico Colombiano; April 1, 1991. 
68Interview (Spanish); February 24, 1992. 


69See for example, Interview; July 19, 1991. 


70Particularly with the redistricting of city council districts in 1990-1991. 
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regardless of whether they are qualified or not, and are concerned that women might cede 
them these positions, if that is the price for men’s participation: “Women participate more 
because they have a more responsible vision of what is going on. They are more ready to 
participate. Men only participate if they have a position of leadership. You have to give 
men a position [a title]. Women are readier to just be members.””! As one Puerto Rican 
activist said “it’s a very interesting thing, which drives me crazy: that’s women’s work. 
The guys run for office, and the women help them get there.”?2 But this seems to be 
changing. A Colombian woman captured the mood: “It’s time,” she stated, “that we stop 
letting ourselves be used. If [men] aren’t going to give us what they promised, then we 
aren’t going to help them or support them either.”’73 


Latin American women up until now have been likely to play the role of ethnic 
intermediaries, serving as facilitators or negotiators between immigrants and the American 
political and bureaucratic system.’4 If there is an opportunity to run for office, would 
women run, and will men support them? One woman noted cynically that if a seat opened 
up, she bet men would want to run for it.75 Four Latino men did run in city council district 
25 after the new redistricting in 1991. None had any political experience; all lost. No 
women ran. Events have shown that things can turn out otherwise. Nydia Velasquez and 
Elizabeth Colon, the two leading candidates against Congressman Solarz in the 1992 
primary elections were both Puerto Rican women who had come into politics through 
community organizations and mediating institutions between government and migrants. In 
an upset victory, Nydia Velasquez won the primary, and went on to be elected the first 
Puerto Rican Congresswoman. While both women were Puerto Rican, they show the 
potential of using the intermediary positions women occupy to launch political careers. 


71 Interview (Spanish); November 4, 1991. 
72Interview (English); June 10, 1991. 
73Interview (Spanish); August 28, 1991. 


74Women may play this role in other immigrant groups as well. See Uni 1991. 


75Interview (English); April 17, 1991. 
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Development and International Identity 
1. Introduction 


Neorealist accounts of order in international politics focus on convergences of actors’ 
preferences without inquiring into the common codes in which such preferences are couched. 
Consideration of such intersubjective substrata of meaning can shed light on how various modes 
of world order come into being. To illustrate this point, my paper examines development as a 
mode of international identity. Identities, I will argue, do not exist independently, but within 
networks of intersubjective meaning. Operating within such networks, political actors empower 
themselves by invoking shared background understandings. They thereby create spaces in which 
certain identities appear as natural or self-evident. This paper considers the emergence of two 
such spaces: one organized around development in the late 1940s and another organized around 
sustainable development (hereafter, SD) during the 1980s. 


My interpretation of these two moments in the history of development draws upon 
Campbell's (1992) efforts to problematize the identity of states. His argument has an historical 
dimension to it. During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the formation of states coincided 
with the demise of Christendom. Similarly, Christendom arose during the demise of the Roman 
Empire. "[C]ommon across time and space was the role of the church and...forms of state in 
securing order amidst disorder" (Campbell, 1992: 49). These orders assumed different and 
competing forms: the state's provison of security and the church's promise of salvation. For both, 
however, securing order meant creating a space of identity and maintaining this identity against 
both internal resistances and external threats. This task was (and is) never completed. As 
Campbell's discussion suggests, old spaces of identity can deteriorate; radically different ones can 
emerge. 


Such change may be occurring in the present. Is the discipline able to discern it? 
Neorealism has difficulty comprehending the new because it regards states as unproblematic 
spaces of identity. Understood as rational actors, states provide an unchanging foundation of 
international political order. All the different configurations this order assumes are reducible to 
the micro-strategies of states and to relations of power (defined in terms of military and economic 
capacities) among them. This structure of international politics explains historical phenomena 
and, at the same time, remains unaffected by them. This is what leads Ruggie to proclaim 
neorealism's incapacity to detect "...fundamental institutional discontinuities in the system of 
states” (1993, p 


To remedy this incomprehension, Ruggie historicizes the state. States, he argues, are 
unique in history: the mode of differentiation that defines them - territoriality - certainly did not 
exist in the Middle Ages and may not exist in the future. Increasingly, territoriality as a basis of 
political rule is thrown into question by global economic flows, new information technologies, 
global environmental problems and so forth. It could be that we live in an age of fundamental 
transition similar to the epochs that witnessed the emergence of Christendom and the 


international state system. Walker provides an incisive formulation of this prospect: 


The disjunction between the global structures and processes that now have such 
a tremendous impact on people everywhere and these centers of political authority 
organized within separate territorial boundaries provides the setting for a major 
crisis in the way in which we understand political life. (1988: 147-48). 


One way of interpreting this disjunction is to examine the networks of cultural meaning 
that link states on the one hand, and global structures and processes on the other. Such a focus 
can clarify how this disjunction is managed. The circulation of cultural meanings helps to 
construct a manageable world, one built upon shared assumptions and expectations. The sections 
that follow examine how development and SD have contributed to the construction of such a 
world. 


2. Development 


During WWII, internationalism was a powerful current of thought in U.S. post-war 
planning. Internationalists claimed that unobstructed trade between nations could secure peace. 
From their perspective, the collapse of international trade during the 1930s created a context 
conducive to war. Failure to ressurect a system of international trade would likely lead to future 
conflicts. This explanation accorded with the U.S.'s long held open door policy. Herbert Feis, 
for example, declared that "...all countries should have an equal opportunity to participate in the 


development of natural resources." Conversely, "...the practice of the closed door anywhere, 
including colonial possessions, would accentuate international separatism" (quoted in Kolko 1968: 
?). William Clayton, in 1945, was more emphatic: "Let us never forget that world peace will 
always be gravely threatened by the kind of international economic warfare that was so bitterly 
waged between the two world wars" (quoted in Kolko 1968: 485). These and other statements 
by U.S. officials conveyed a stark choice: either order defined in U.S. terms or a return to 
depression and war. 


The aspect of this diagnosis that interests me is its abhorrence of closed spaces, whether 
this be Britian's sterling bloc, the emergence of a Soviet bloc in Eastern Europe or the prospect 
of economic nationalism in the third world. I see a parallel between this and Foucault's depiction 
of the anxiety of Enlightenment Europe. "A fear haunted the latter half the of eighteenth century: 
the fear of darkened spaces, of the pall of gloom which prevents the full visibility of things, men 
and truths" (Foucault, 1980: 153). One very important contraption for making "things, men and 
truths visible" was Bentham's panopticon. The panopticon was a structure that enabled overseers 
from a central tower to keep a particular subject population within their gaze. The power of this 
gaze depended on its constant presence. Always confronted by this normalizing gaze, people 
would begin to interiorize it. By doing so, they would come to see themselves and others in terms 
of the norms enforced by the gaze. The panopticon was thus a mechanism for implanting and 
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sustaining an intersubjective consensus and thereby opening a space of identity. ' 


The insistence of U.S. policy makers on an open world economy after WWII was also an 
attempt to implant an intersubjective consensus. Consider another articulation of this consensus, 


this time by Cordell Hull: 


...lf we could get a freer flow of trade -- freer in the sense of fewer discriminations 
and obstructions of trade -- so that one country would not be deadly jealous of 
another and the living standards of all countries might rise, thereby eliminating the 
economic dissatisfaction that breeds war, we might have a reasonable chance for 
lasting peace (quoted in Kolko, 1968: 244). 


Hull was a disciple of Woodrow Wilson and the Wilsonian world view. Williams (1988) 
argues that this world view extended the U.S.'s domestic liberalism to the world stage. 
As Hull's passage suggests, free trade would spontaneously establish an international community 
of interest. Similarly, economic relationships among private individuals would naturally generate 
a domestic community of interests. These conclusions defined a rigidly held consensus. The 
latter was similar to the consensus surrounding Bentham's panopticon in the expectation that 
",..society and human practice ultimately conform to a unique, singular and contradiction free 
truth, which exists independently of people's knowing and to which all are subordinated" (Ashley, 
1983: 525). Liberalism, like Bentham's panopticon, outlined a space of identity that demanded 
conformity. 


On this point, Williams observes that "...Americans became very prone to define their 
rivals as unnatural men" (1988:94). Such ascriptions were applied domestically and 
internationally. Campbell provides an example of the former in a judicial decision that declared 
a New York Tailor's union illegal in the 1830s: "In this favored land of law and liberty, the road 
to advancement is open to all....Every American knows that or ought to know that... 
[Consequently].... They [the union organizers] are of foreign origin and I am led to believe mainly 
upheld by foreigners" (1992: 166). In the 1850s, U.S. businessmen responded to Japan's refusal 
to engage in commerce with the assertion that "...we do not admit the right of a nation of people 
to exclude themselves and their country from intercourse with the rest of the world." A senator 
from North Carolina subsequently labled the Japanese "barbarians" because they did not want 
to trade (Campbell, 1992: 231). As Campbell (1992) argues, these kinds of statements rely on a 
logic of identity and difference. Construing differences as foreign, unnatural and uncivilized 
marks the boundaries of one's own identity. Such discernments play the role of policing a 
particular space of identity, enforcing the norms associated with it and subjecting those outside 
such boundaries to policies of conquest and/or conversion. 


As a space of identity, U.S. liberalism expanded in conjunction with economic growth 
Since the late nineteenth century, businessmen and policy makers have called for and pursued 


'This interpretation of the panopticon as an intersubjective consensus was formulated by 


Ashley (1983). 


‘ 
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expansion into foreign markets as a way of offsetting chronic tendencies toward overproduction. 
By the end of WWII, this task had not yet been realized on a permanently successful basis. 
Testifying before a House of Representatives subcommittee on post-war economic planning, Dean 
Acheson warned that "[w]e cannot go through another ten years like the [great depression] 
without having the most far reaching consequences upon our economic and social system" (quoted 
in Williams, 1988: 235). According to Henry Wallace, "[p]rivate enterprise in the United States 
could only survive only if it expands and grows." Under-developed countries offered, in Wallace's 
view, "...an unlimited frontier of opportunities" (quoted in Williams, 1988: 237). But how would 
this new frontier be settled? As an economic doctrine, liberalism limited the scope of state 
intervention to safeguarding the validity of money, maintaining order and defending property 
rights. Williams indicates another vital role of the state: "...the protection and extension of the 
market in which the principle of free competition could operate" (1988: 95). This is certainly 
what U.S. policy makers had in mind after WWII. Consider the following passage of Truman: 
"There is one thing Americans value even more than peace. It is freedom: freedom of worship - 
freedom of speech - freedom of enterprise." Truman was quite specific as to what the latter 
freedom entailed: 


...buyers make purchases, and sellers make their sales, at whatever time and place 
and in whatever quantities they choose, relying for guidance on whatever prices 
the market may afford. Goods move from country to country in response to 
economic opportunities." (quoted in Schiller, 1969: 6). 


Basic to Truman's conception of the free world was the free market. Containment policy 
provided a means of safeguarding this space.’ As a security ideology, containment played an 
important role in policing the boundaries of free world as a space of identity. ‘These boundaries 
included, of course, not only the free world's geographic peripheries but also its internal domains. 
The containment apparatus (military and police organizations, death squads, CIA associated labor 
unions and so on) remained poised to stamp out any signs of internal subversion. 


Where containment defined the free world negatively, development conferred a progressive 
destiny. Truman's inaugural address in 1949 outlined the nature of this destiny. "[W]e must 
embark on a bold new program for making the benefits of our scientific advances and industrial 


*Schurmann offers a suggestive interpretation of containment by arguing that the spirit of the 
term was best captured in the French rendering of the word, "endiguement." "Endiguement 
means building a network of dikes to hold in onrushing flood waters. Dike systems are costly, 
widespread and must be hermetically sealed even at the most remote point. They not only 
protect populations from floods, but allow the working of the fields so that wealth can be 
produced. Containment would not only protect the free world but allow the new world order 
based on the Pax Americana to flourish" (Schurmann, 1974: 97-98). 
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progress available for the improvement and growth of underdeveloped areas."* Consider contours 
of this destiny. Underdeveloped areas were defined in terms of what they lacked. Lacking 
scientific progress and industrial advances, "[t]heir economic life is primitive and stagnant." 
These regions needed and even required development because "[t]heir poverty is a handicap and 
a threat both to them and to more prosperous areas." Development would eliminate poverty as 
a "handicap and a threat" and thereby secure for the region a desirable future. Truman 
distinguished this prospect from "...the old imperialism - exploitation for foreign profit." 
Development, by contrast, was a positive-sum game in which "[a]ll countries, including our own, 
will greatly benefit from a constructive program for the better use of the world's natural 
resources.” 


Truman's speech was notable because it inserted development into the U.S.'s post-war 
project of reconstructing the world economy. Thus deployed, development extended the U.S.'s 
liberal consensus. The notion of developing (or better using) resources illustrates this point. This 
usage suggests an unfolding or bringing forth of potential. This potential, as Sachs emphasizes, 
"...says that the real destiny of natural goods is to be found in their economic utilization..." (1989: 
3). From this perspective, one might regard natural and human resources outside the ambit of 
a market economy to be under-developed. In 1949, numerous statesmen espoused this point of 
view. According to Hernan Santa Cruz of Chile, "...a country could not be considered 
economically developed if it exploited only a part of its resources" (U.N.B. 1 April, 1949). The 
U.N.'s subcommission on economic development defined this latter concept as "...the maximum, 
sound and efficient utilization of the resources of the countries concerned" (U.N.B. 5 May, 1949). 


Several U.N. spokesmen attached, as did Truman, a global interest to development. 
Echoing Truman's reference to under-development as a threat, Charles Malik of Lebanon asked: 
"If the economic backwardness of a given region constituted a real danger, is it not the duty of 
the international community to intervene in the interest of the country itself as well as of the 
world?" (U.N.B. 1 April, 1949) If development meant progress, then obstacles to development 
would have to be torn down. Such obstacles, afterall, held back the realization of an immensely 
desirable future. According to another U.N. delegate, Rene Jutras of Canada, "[iJf all the 
resources of the world were rationally developed, utilized and distributed, they would be sufficient 
to do away with the privations and poverty from which so many parts of the world suffer" 
(U.N.B. 1 November, 1949). 


These beliefs were rooted in the self-evident character of development. As Rosenthal 
(1984) argues, by the late nineteenth century, ideas associated with development had become 
powerful currents within Western thought. 


By the late nineteenth century...development carried the concepts of Hegelian 
history and Darwinian evolution, both of which drew on the organic metaphor 
and its growth-organic-maturity language; both of which carried the positive value 


*Sachs (1989, 1992) and Esteva (1992), among others, have called attention to Truman's 
speech as an inaugural moment in the era of development. 


of science and scientific law; and both of which assumed...that with development 
inevitably came progress (1984: 54-55). 


Diverse phenomena were understood to grow and develop. Among them: novels, 
transportation systems, marriage and kinship, capital, the oral method of instructing the deaf, 
morality, God and the U.S. constitution.* Underlying this proliferation of subject matter 
pertaining to development was the epistemological conviction that one could only know a thing 
by understanding its development. As Rosenthal notes, the nineteenth century no longer regarded 
God as the maker of the world. Things make themselves and, as such, they can be fully known 
(1984: 103). 


This epistemology of development helped to naturalize the kind of world order the U.S. 
sought to construct after WWII. The use of development terms established a new frame of 
reference for understanding non-Western regions in relationship to the West. Development and 
under-development assumed a potential for sameness. Measuring development in terms of per 
capita income - standard practice in the 1940s and 1950s - interpreted different modes of living 
as differences in levels of living (Latouche, 1992: 251).° Low income meant poverty regardless 
of cultural background and regardless of the extent to which a market economy was 
institutionalized within any particular region. The modes of interpretation associated with 
development discourse defined whole peoples "...not according to what they are and want to be, 
but according to what they lack and what they are expected to become (Sachs, 1989a: 3). 
Transposing the economic categories of the West to "under-developed regions" produced a 
flattened conception of the world as an homogeneous economic space. 


Speaking the language of development, therefore, one could incorporate developed and 
under-developed societies into a conception of the world as an integrated economic space. 
According, for example, to P.C. Chang of China "[i]nvestments in the less developed 
countries...prevented economic stagnation and the decline of the more developed countries. They 
could still play such a role for a long time to come and world trade as a whole could benefit from 
the resultant increase in the living standards of under-developed countries" (U.N.B. 1 April, 1949). 

Under-developed countries could facilitate the growth of the developed countries. This was to 
be a recurring theme. Two decades later (1969) the Pearson Report observed that "[t]he fullest 
possible utilization of all the world's resources, human and physical, which can be brought about 
only by international cooperation, helps not only those countries, but also those strong and 
wealthy" (quoted in Sachs 1992a: 105). Ten years later, the Brandt commission reached a similar 
conclusion: "We are becoming more aware that a quickened pace of development in the South 
serves the people in the North.... Whoever wants a bigger economic pie cannot seriously want it 
to become smaller" (ICDRI, 1980: 21-22). 


*These were parts of book titles, published between 1875 and 1900, on the evolution, 
development or growth of their subject matter (Rosenthal, 1984: 55). 


°As Latouche observes, "[i]t was only with decolonization that the idea of equality between 
Indian and English standards of living came to be seen as legitimate. (1992: 252). 
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To return to Walker's formulation, these calls for development can be seen as a way of 
managing a particular kind of disjunction between states as centers of political authority and 
global processes and structures. Capitalist production and exchange, of course, had long exceeded 
the boundaries of the nation states. According to Wallerstein (1974), capitalism emerged as a 
world system in the sixteenth century. Along side it, as Richard Fox notes, "...there grew up a 
world system of cultural meanings, within which the core regions culturally dominated the 
peripheries" (1989: 91). Modes of cultural domination have succeeded one another in response 
to changes in the configuration of both the international state system and the world economy. 
The end of WWII witnessed the demise of European empires and beginnings of decolonization. 
How to order these emerging realities? At this point in history, the invention of development 
marked the recurrence of a long historical pattern: the inscription and reinscription of non- 
Western regions into the cultural sphere of the West. Development broke down colonial barriers 
and reconstituted peripheral regions as economic spaces. This transformation was readily 
accepted. The advent of development occasioned, as Escobar observes, "a whole reorganization 
of knowledge institutions" within the Third World (1989: 139). Development could thereby serve 
as the basis of a transnational, intersubjective consensus linking together different parts of the 
world and capable, to use Ashley's terms, "...of orchestrating international practice across diverse 
times and places” (1989: 268). 


2. Sustainable Development 


Critics of development® contend that it sustains itself by solving its own problems. An 
example of this is Robert McNamara's speech to the World Bank's Board of Governors in 1973. 
McNamara (1973) observed that despite ten years of increases in the gross national product of 
developing countries, poverty has grown especially among the rural poor. Since previous 
development efforts ("maximum, sound, efficient utilization of resources," to cite the U.N.) 
produced unintended results (poverty), development would have to be re-orientated. Or, more 
accurately, it would have to be broadened to include subsistence farmers by providing them with 
tenancy reform, credit, irrigation, extension services and "...most critical of all: new forms of rural 
institutions and organizations that will give as much attention to promoting the inherent potential 
and productivity of the poor as is generally given to protecting the power of the privileged" (1973: 
17). The rural poor should, in other words, become targets of development policy. Problems that 
development created, a re-defined development with new priorities, can fix. And by fixing these 
problems, development can spur still more growth: 


..it is obvious that no attempt to increase the productivity of subsistence 
agriculture can succeed in an environment of overall economic stagnation....the 
reverse is also true....without rapid progress in small holder agriculture throughout 
the developing world, there is little hope either of achieving long-term stable 
economic growth or of significantly reducing levels of absolute poverty 
(McNamara, 1973: 14). 


®See Sachs Esteva (1987) and Sachs (1992). The latter offers an extensive, annotated 
bibliography on related works. 
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The meaning of development does not change: it is still the pursuit of growth through 
the more efficient exploitation of resources. Either that or persistence of absolute poverty. 
Development offers two choices: either, to cite McNamara once again, the "outlook is dark" or 
"the pace of development can accelerate" (1973: 28). The options posed by sustainable 
development (SD) are similar. Like McNamara's call for rural development, SD arises out of the 
problems created by previous development. The Brundtland Commission, for example, observes 
numerous signs of progress (rising levels of literacy, food production outpacing population) but 
warns that "...the same processes that have produced these gains have given rise to trends that 
the planet and its people cannot long bear" (WCED, 1987: 3). The solution offered by SD is also 
similar: economic growth has to be re-directed as a condition for achieving long term 
(sustainable) development. As Sachs observes, this solution requires a similar broadening of 
development "...in such a way as to include both the injury and the therapy." Thus "...the 
Brundtland Report incorporated concern for the environment into the concept of development 
by erecting "sustainable development" as the conceptual roof for both violating and healing the 
environment” (1992: 29). 


This "conceptual roof" offers guidelines for reorganizing growth on a global scale. SD's 
task is to manage the contradiction between economic growth and environmental degradation. 
One cannot, in the view of the Brundtland Commission, back out of this contradiction by 
renouncing growth. Whereas in the 1960s and 1970s, growth was seen as an economic threat, 
"(njow it is recession, austerity and falling living standards" (WCED, 1987: 70). Deprived of 
incomes, people are forced back into subsistence agriculture, which does heavy damage to the 
environment. Moreover, prevailing conditions of austerity prevent governments from 
incorporating environmental considerations into development planning. 


Underdeveloped countries must therefore grow out of their problems. They must move 
toward a less vulnerable and ecologically destructive insertion into the world economy. This 
requires external capital flows from developed countries or the poor "...will be forced to overuse 
their environment" (WCED, 1987: 68). As with McNamara, either growth occurs or the outlook 
is bleak. Generating such growth necessitates global cooperation. "Industrial countries...[must] 
resume internationally expansive policies of growth, trade and investment" (WCED, 1987: 75). 
They must also open their markets to the Third World commodities, particularly non-traditional 
exports (WCED, 1987: 83). This can then lead to a scenario in which 


..the economies of the developing countries grow fast enough to outpace their 
growing internal problems and fast enough for that first leap required to gain 
momentum. A continuation of economic growth and diversification, along with 
the development of technological and managerial skills, will help developing 
countries mitigate the strains on the rural environment, raise productivity and 
consumption standards and allow nations to move beyond dependence on one or 
two primary products for their export earnings (WCED, 1987: 89) 


The benefits occuring from this growth must be effectively utilized. Realizing this prospect 
depends on exploiting linkages between economic and social development. More growth would 
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provide funds to spend on education and health and thereby raise human productivity (WCED, 
1987: 54). These expenditures would contribute to SD by helping "...to realize human potential 
so that people can better husband and use resources..." (WCED, 1987: 95-6). Greater 
productivity and better resource use would, in turn, contribute to further economic growth and 
diversification. As the Brundtland Report admonishes, "[p]olicy makers must realize that 
spending on population activities and on other efforts to raise human potential is crucial to a 
nation's economic and productive activities and to achieving sustainable human progress - the end 
for which a government exists" (WCED, 1987, 105). 


Finally, all these measures - from global cooperation to human resource development - 
must be informed by a regulation of growth. On this point, as Sachs (1988: 34) notes, SD seeks 
to optimize growth over the long term rather than maximize it over the short term. Thus, for 
example, "...national and international mechanisms are needed to assess the potential impacts of 
new technologies" (WCED, 1987: 61). Investment decisions must be subject to an omniscent 
scrutiny. The pursuit of individual and group gains must be subordinated to a public (indeed 
global) interest. 


Once again, the meaning of development does not change: it is still the pursuit of growth 
through the more effective utilization of resources. The ends of this formula have, however, 
changed. After WWII, development discourse enabled a global expansion of an economic realm 
disembedded from surrounding social institutions such as religion and kinship.’ During the 1980s, 
SD emerged as an effort to sustain this economic realm. This role of SD is similar to Polanyi's 
(1957) analysis of the conditions under which self-regulating markets could exist in 19th century 
Europe. Polanyi recognized that self-regulating markets, once instituted, were both indispensable 
and intolerable to society. On the one hand, society's productive assets were organized in terms 
of market relations and could not easily by reorganized without provoking economic and social 
chaos. On the other, the unfettered operation of the market threatened the human and natural 
components of society with devastation. The solution to this contradiction was the enactment of 
legislation that inscribed the market within an administrative framework of social protections. 


SD is analogous to these social protections. As discussed in section two, the U.S.'s post- 
war invention of development helped to constitute the Third World as an economic space. 
Development in this region could sustain economic growth within the core regions of capitalism. 
Rampant economic growth in the post-war period produced a series of negative consequences 
(poverty, environmental degradation) that prompted modifications in the conception and practice 
of development. The regulative ideal of these changes remained consistent with the overriding 


’The process of disembedding economy from society is evident in the following policy 
observation: "Undifferentiated institutional structures frequently constitute the primary social 
barriers to modernization. Individuals refuse to work for wages because of traditional kinship, 
village, tribal and other ties. Invariably, a certain amount of political pressure is required to pry 
individuals loose from these ties. ‘The need for such pressure increases with the rate of 
modernization desired" (Smelser, 1967: 47). People have to be uprooted from communities in 
order to make them assume the identity of self-interested economic actors. 
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connotation of development, that development aimed at the realization of potential. One could 
visualize this potential as well as pathways (1.e., policy recommendations) to it. In this sense, rural 
development and SD could (and do) serve as critical reflections on economic processes that have, 
in fact, occurred. They point to possible worlds, but their conception of the possible is delimited 
by their understanding of economic processes. Like development following WWII, SD views the 
world as a predominantly economic realm (market relations on the one hand, governments on 
the other). Like Polanyi's social protections to the self-regulating market, SD's solutions to poverty 
and environmental degradation implicitly recognize the indispensability of this economic realm. 
Its solutions can only outline a more rational organization of this realm. 


SD's emphasis on sustainable growth makes sense as an extension and preservation of our 
way of life. By premising the amelioration of intolerable conditions upon recognition of an 
indispensable mode of organizing economic life, SD situates us within a familiar world. To use 
Ashley's® terms, SD "...rehearses collective and co-reflective expectations as to the singularity, 
externality and objectivity of the given order" (1983: 529). These rehearsals open and maintain 
a space of international identity, an intersubjective ground upon which political actors interpret 
and change the world. 


“Ashley (1983) developed a similar critique of world modeling. 


me 
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Mediating Structures and Social Policy 
Community Organizations and the Formation 
of Social Capital in Appalachia 


Mediating structures are those organizations that stand between individuals and 
large social and economic forces and have received a great deal of attention from 
policy analysts and advocates. The term, "mediating structures," was first explicated 
by the conservative American Enterprise Institute (Berger and Neuhaus 1977). 
Mediating structures fall within the broader spectrum of the non-profit sector and 
incorporate their public role that the liberal Urban Institute developed (Salamon 
1982:73-78). Curiously, the model of the conservative’s mediating structures can be 
found in the community action programs of the liberals’ War on Poverty (Berger and 
Neuhaus 1977:39-40) which conservatives otherwise disparage. Some liberal analysts 
look to social movements of the 1960s for examples of mediating structure’s capacity 
to transform social policy (Bellah 1985). Federal agencies within radical reform 
efforts of Reconstruction, the New Deal, and the War on Poverty included the 
formation of mediating structures as a key component of their work (Couto 1991). 


Recent calls for new policy directions invoke mediating structures explicitly (Osborne 
and Gaebler) or implici*- ““-*-- mediating 


structures, with approp! werment" was 


pronounced by the Prog ‘adically centrist 
think-tank for the mode 


Unwilling to fra: Rack te 


government prov place new 


emphasis on the Sto 4 mmunity-- 


ce between 


America’s "third . families, 
voluntary organi own problems, 
not to try to rep] snstitutions. 
Community also . need and affirming the 
common civic vz ans (Marshall and Schram 
1993:xvii). 


Liberal and cons of mediating structures differ about their 
role and makeup. Some proponents suggest a minimalist role for mediating 
structures, the participation of voluntary organizations in the design of public policy 
for example. Other proponents suggest a maximalist role for mediating structures, 
conducting public policy through them as service deliverers, for example (Price 
1980). Within the maximalists are those who would provide public resources for the 
public policy role of mediating structures. Minimalists are more inclined to leave to 
the mediating structures, such as homeless shelters, the matter of fundraising. 
Proponents also differ about the organizations that are mediating structures. Ata 
minimum, community groups, voluntary associations, churches, and the family make 
the list of mediating structures (Berger and Neuhaus). Some lists go further and 
include labor unions and advocacy organizations (Greider). As the list expands, so 
does the complexity of the role of mediating structures. Maximalists generally temper 
their faith in mediating structures with analysis of the complexity of their role in 
implementing public policy (Salamon 1981) and in achieving social change (Social 
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Policy 1989; Fisher 1992). 


However one defines them, one can find a plethora of "mediating structures" 
in the Appalachian region. Whether community health centers, a media center, 
domestic violence shelters, or citizens’ environmental groups, the response to the 
region’s needs has been extensive and exemplary to the nation (Greider 1992). This 
is one field in which the region has lead the nation (Fisher 1992; Horton 1989). 
Labor unions have played significant roles as mediating structures in the region as 
well. Organizations of textile workers have improved wages and safety and health in 
some plants and have counterpoised the unregulated business environment of the 
1980s. Steel workers have organized alternative economic development in some areas 
and attempted worker run plants in Weirton. Coal miners have addressed changed 
conditions at work from job security to the provision of health and retirement benefits 
to former workers earlier than other American workers. In this regard, the Massey 
and Pittston coalminers’ strikes of the 1980s signify the potential and limits of 
alliances of community organizations, advocacy efforts, and labor unions as mediating 
structures (Couto 1992). The community support of the Pittston strike testified to the 
role of the UMWA as a mediating structure. Within the range of mediating structures 
within the Appalachian region, one finds a vibrancy that sustains their valued place 
within American political tradition and the opportunity for solid partnerships in 
change efforts. 


This paper outlines a current study of mediating structures in the Appalachian 
region. The study falls within the maximalist approach to mediating structures. Thus 
it includes the problems for mediating structures in addressing the difficult and 
complex problems before them. This paper relates the role of mediating structures to 
fundamental changes in the American economy and the need for new social policies to 
deal with the human and social consequences of those changes on the local level. It 
outlines the role of mediating structures as social capital entrepreneurs, innovators of 
and partners in alternative economic development. To explain the role of nonprofit 
community organizations as social capital entrepreneurs, this paper reviews some 
recent changes in the political economy of the Appalachian region. It relates social 
capital and recent economic changes to chronic and recently exacerbated human need 
in the region. Finally, the paper reviews the theoretical foundations of the research 
and its protocol. 


Appalachia Within the American Economy 


Changes of and within the industrial sector and changes in the pattern of 
investments have radically restructured the American economy, including Appalachia, 
over the last twenty years. Barry Bluestone and Bennett Harrison (1982, 1988) 
describe this development as part of the increased internationalization of the economy 
and ease of capital transactions. Some analysts emphasize the current changes in the 
American economy as a normal development (Fisher 1990; Reich 1991). However 
normal this development may be, profound changes in the lives of working people 
flow from decisions about the investment of capital. These changes include the 
amount, nature, and compensation of work (Kuttner 1991). As Robert B. Reich 
(1982) points out, about investment and deindustrialization, healthy earnings are not 
available through long-term economic development strategies of plant investment and 
retraining of workers. Rather profits are most easily enhanced by phasing out 


outmoded processes, locating new plants in areas with lowest operating costs, 
including labor, or using capital to acquire other companies whose assets can be 
integrated into operations or liquidated. Operationally, this means that Pittsburgh 
banks invest in new capacity of steel-exporting countries, like Brazil and Japan, that 
compete with the American steel industry. Likewise, multinational corporations 
develop the coal reserves of Colombia and China while they close or demand 
renegotiated union contracts at their American coalmining subsidiaries. Practically 
and personally, this means the loss of jobs in traditional industries and work sites, 
like coal mines, and less pay and fewer benefits at the jobs that remain. 


This shift in capital and economic activity is global and obviously includes the 
Appalachian region (Fisher 1990). However much we might regard sections of the 
Appalachian region as geographically remote or culturally unique, the region is 
integrated and "marketed" on a global scale. In simple terms, this means that one can 
buy "Appalachian Trail" boots made in Rumania at K Mart. In more complex terms, 
the integration of the Appalachian region in the global economy means that the natural 
and economic resources of the region are integrated in the dealings of the major 
actors of the global economy. Extranational industries have invested in the 
Appalachian region, as part of this global economy. The Appalachian counties of 
South Carolina that have shown not only high rates of growth in per capita income 
and in population also have the highest rate of industrial investment, per capita, of 
extranational corporations of any American region. As with investment decisions 
elsewhere, capital comes to Appalachia to take advantage of low labor costs and of 


low portions of unionized workers. An Arthur D. Little study (1982) for the 
Appalachian Regional Commission pointed out this “bright side" to the chronic 
economic depression of some parts of the region. It asserted the Appalachian region’s 
competitive position with "off shore" locations, like Northern Ireland, for branch 
plants and component manufacturing plants of multinational corporations. There are 
obvious benefits of increased employment and income in some regions where such 
investment occurs. 


On the other hand, capital shifts from former regions of economic activity, 
manufacturing for example, often leads to decreased employment and income in the 
places that capital leaves. In Northern Appalachia, for example, there has been a loss 
of employment and income in the manufacturing sector of the economy. Even here 
however the global economy plays itself out in startling ironies. Sony Corporation, 
for example, is opening a new plant in the recently hard-hit area of New Stanton, 
Pennsylvania in a former Volkswagen plant. This succession of economic activity of 
extranational corporations is welcome news but it marks a net decline in 
manufacturing employment from 2,500 to 1,000 jobs, a shift from skilled to less 
skilled work, and a decrease in pay and benefits for the workers lucky enough to find 
employment. 


Because the Appalachian region is so diverse and because of its concentration 


of industries, it is a microcosm of American and global economic change. In the 
region, as in the nation, in general, there is a shift within the manufacturing sector of 
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the economy, towards assemblage of components made elsewhere, a shift from 
established manufacturing locations to new ones, from labor intense production modes 
to capital intense modes, from an organized labor force to an unorganized labor force, 
and a shift from manufacturing to non-manufacturing sectors of the economy, 
especially services. The industries concentrated in the Appalachian region include 
work forces that have been in the forefront of industrial relations, coal mining and 
steel; work forces that have increased their organized strength in a declining industry, 
textiles, apparel, and furniture; and work forces that have not been organized, lumber 
and farming. 


In the past decade within the Appalachian region, we may observe declines in 
established industrial centers of the American economy and development of new 
centers of economic activity. Northern Appalachian metropolitan counties, for 
example, incorporate the deindustrialization of the American economy popularized in 
the term, "the rust belt." Some Southern Appalachian metropolitan counties, on the 
other hand, incorporate shifts of capital and location of corporate activity to "the sun 
belt." The nonmetropolitan counties of the entire region represent the continued 
languish of America’s rural areas. Within the region we can mark the growing 
disparity between metropolitan and non-metropolitan areas. The central Appalachian 
region, in particular, is a non-metropolitan area that remains between the two belts of 
rust and sun as a chronically depressed, rope belt sector of the American economy. 


In addition to the areas that exemplify the various changes occurring in the 
American economy at this time, the Appalachian region contains the changes that 
have occurred over time (Eller; Gaventa et al. 1991). The shifts that we have at 
present in the region continue a dynamic pattern of economic development in the 
region and the nation, the industrial chapter of which began in the last part of the 
19th century. The changes that we now see towards mechanization of work displaced 
millions of agricultural workers in the South in the first half of the twentieth century. 
The influx of international capital to the region to develop its resource, and its 
corresponding impact on the nature and amount of work, began in the late 19th 
century. Appalachian coal miners underwent the massive dislocation of structural 
unemployment in the 1950s. That massive dislocation had a precedent in the changes 
in agriculture in other parts of the region . It was an antecedent to recent and current 
changes in the durable manufacturing sector of the American economy. This brief 
analysis of current trends explains some of the economic change in the Appalachian 
region that has obvious connections with the American economy of the past, obvious 
implications for the region’s future, and clear demands on the present. 


Changes in the Economic Well-Being of Appalachia 


The fortunes of the chronically economically plagued portion of Appalachia 
slipped in the 1980s. Analysis of the per capita total personal incomes in the region, 
as Table 1 reports, suggests that the gap between the region and the rest of the nation 
has widened from 1979 to 1989. These ten years combined a decade of economic 
decline for most Appalachian counties with cutbacks in government programs. This 
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combination eroded gains made earlier and increased the gap between the region and 
the nation. Nonetheless, the increase in per capita income within the region from 
1969 to 1979 was larger than the decrease in the second decade producing a modest 
overall gain from 1969 to 1989 of 1.3%. In that period of time, the per capita 
income of the region went from 79.5% of the national per capita income to 80.9%. 
This modest increase is the difference of an improvement in the region of 3.2% in the 
1970s and a loss of 1.9% in the 1980s. The regional figures of increases and declines 
reveal significant differences among sets of counties. For example, counties in 
Central Appalachia increased their per capita income, as a percent of national per 
capita total personal income, from 1969 to 1979 by 11.3%. However, that same set 
of counties saw the largest decrease in their relation to the national figure in the 
following ten years, -6.0%. 


Table 1 


Per Capita Income as a Percentage of the National Average 
for Appalachia and Its Regions, 1969, 1979, and 1989 


about here 


Another set of counties that lost ground in relation to national income 
standards is Northern Appalachia. This region reported a -3.0% decrease in relative 
per capita total personal income figures from 1969 to 1989. The gap with national 
measures widened particularly for Northern Appalachian metropolitan counties, which 
declined in their ratio of per capita income by 5.3% in the 1990s. In 1969, the 
metropolitan counties of Northern Appalachia were much closer to the national 
average of per capita income that the metropolitan counties of Southern Appalachia, 
93.2% and 81.7%. In 1989, these sets of counties stood about even, 90.9% and 
89.6%, respectively. 


Whatever the plight of metropolitan counties, nonmetropolitan counties still lag 
behind them in the region and within each subregion. However, since 1969 the 
regional gap between metropolitan and nonmetropolitan counties apparently has 
narrowed considerably. Metropolitan and nonmetropolitan counties stood at 88.4% 
and 65.3% of the national per capita ratio, respectively in 1969, or 23.1% apart from 
each other. In 1989, the gap narrowed to 17.7% as each set of counties had ratios of 
90.0% and 72.3% respectively. Key to this narrower gap, obviously, are the losses 
each set of counties underwent rather than the gains they made. In Central and 
Northern Appalachia, the gap of metropolitan and nonmetropolitan counties has 
narrowed primarily because the 1979 to 1989 drops in the metropolitan counties went 
deeper. Thus the narrowed gap between these counties measures degrees of losses of 
both rather than improvements of either. 


The brightest news in the region is in the Southern Appalachian Counties. 
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They gained, absolutely and relative to the national per capita total personal income 
figure, from 1969 to 1989 and in each decade of that period. Gains were greater in 
the metropolitan counties of the Southern Appalachian subregion which increased the 
gap between them and the nonmetropolitan counties although the nonmetropolitan 
counties of the subregion showed both relative and absolute improvement also. 


By 1989, only eight Appalachian counties had per capita incomes at or above 
the national level. Five of them were in the Southern region. An examination of the 
ten counties with the highest per capita income reveals the complex patterns at work 
in the region. Table 2 lists the counties, the closest, largest city, the change in their 
per capita ratio with the rest of the nation since 1969, and the rate of population 
increase in those two decades. 


Some elements of a pattern among these ten counties are apparent and 
significant. The two metropolitan counties in Northern Appalachia in this group had 
very modest gains in per capita income and significant population decline. These two 
changes are probably related. That is, people with declining income moved from 
these areas. This could simultaneously produce a drop in population and an increase 
in per capita income. The four metropolitan counties in Southern Appalachia had 
large gains in per capita income ratio and large population increases. The increase of 
both measures suggests economic growth that absorb new comers. On the other 
hand, it may indicate a population shift of the economically better-off from nearby 
urban areas. A population shift is the clearest explanation for changes in the 
nonmetropolitan counties of both the Northern and Southern regions on this list. But 
the two counties surrounding Atlanta may reflect both the growth in the size and 
wealth of Atlanta and a movement from the city to outlying areas. Madison County, 
Alabama reflects the benefit of increased military spending in the 1980s. Montour 
County is a case of a Northern Appalachian nonmetropolitan county that increased per 
capita significantly through increased service sector earnings but still lost population. 
The Geisinger Medical Center provides some 3,200 jobs in Montour County. This 
snapshot of the "wealth" of the Appalachian region suggests the complexity of the 
region. There are different rates of economic growth among the better-off counties 
and population increases and decreases among them as well. 


Table 2 
Appalachia’s Ten Wealthiest Counties 
about here 
Another pattern appears among the ten poorest Appalachian counties in 1989. 
Table 3 reports these counties. All but one of them are in Central Appalachia, 
Kentucky and West Virginia. Ail of them have per capita incomes at or below 45% 
of the national average. All of them gained significantly in absolute and relative 


terms in per capita income in the 1970s. Most of them lost significant ground in the 
1980s. With the exception of the one county in Mississippi, there has been 
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outmigration from these counties during the 1980s, which decreases or small increases 
in the population indicate. The increase in that Mississippi County may measure a 
reverse migration stimulated by severe decline in urban areas to which residents had 
migrated earlier. 


Table 3 


Appalachia’s Ten Poorest Counties, 1989 


about here 
Beyond Distress 


Reports in 1992 of the Appalachian Regional Commission (ARC) suggested 
new levels of economic problems in the Appalachian region. Recent economic trends 
and the current recession have evidently brought new levels of poverty to Appalachia 
that defy previous measures. In Owsley County, Kentucky, for example, one out of 
two people is poor and the average income in the county is only 28 percent of the 
nation’s average, according to 1990 census figures. A survey of the 1990 census by 
Children’s Defense Fund reports also that 64 percent of the children in the county live 
in poor families. Yet Owsley County’s economic status "improved" from severely 
distressed to distressed in the ranking of the ARC. On the other hand, four counties 
in Ohio now rank as severely distressed but were ranked either middle or distressed in 
1988 and, for the first time, a county in Pennsylvania has declined two notches to the 
rank of severely distressed. The core of poverty counties in Central Appalachia have 
moved beyond distress while areas of Appalachian Ohio and Pennsylvania, especially 
declining industrial areas, moved down to replace them. The economic ladder now 
has a lower rung where no Appalachian county stood before. 


The ARC ranks each of the 399 counties of Appalachia as severely distressed; 
distressed; middle; strong; and very strong. Each rank has three measures: a three 
year average unemployment rate; per capita market income, personal income minus 
transfer payments; and the rate of poverty. Each county measure is compared with 
the national rate. For example, the average of three year unemployment rates of each 
county are classified at 150 percent or more of the national figure, 125 percent to 149 
percent, 101 to 124 percent, 76 to 100 percent, or less than 75 percent. The 1990 
poverty rate of the county are classified in the same manner. Per capita market 
income is classified as below 2/3 of the national level, 2/3 to 4/5 of the national level, 
and more than 4/5 of the national level. To be labelled severely distressed an 
Appalachian county needs to have a three year unemployment rate of at least 150 
percent of the official national figure, 5.8 percent; a poverty rate of 150 percent or 
more of the 1990 national rate, 13.1 percent; and per capita market income less than 
67 percent of the 1990 national amount, $15,895. Very strong counties, on the other 
end of the economic spectrum, have measures of 75 percent of unemployment, 80 
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percent of income, and 75 percent of the national rate of poverty. Appendix A lists 
all the counties of Appalachia with their measures and ARC ranks for 1988 and 1992. 
According to the ARC listings, there are 90 counties severely distressed; 54 
distressed; 223 middle; 25 strong; and 7 very strong. Map 1 represents the counties 
of Appalachia by economic rank. 


Map 1 
Appalachian Counties by ARC Economic Ranking 
about here 


The rankings of ARC indicate new economic needs that defy measures relied 
upon previously. For example, eleven counties in Eastern Kentucky, perennially the 
poorest region of Appalachia, and four counties in Tennessee are no longer ranked 
severely distressed. Rather than improvement however, their changed designation 
indicates they have moved beyond distress. They fail to meet the criteria of 150 
percent of the national unemployment figure. Officially, Owsley County with poverty 
rate of almost four times the national rate has an official unemployment rate 8.5 
percent or 147 percent of the national rate. Similarly, Hancock County in East 
Tennessee has a rate of poverty 3 times the national average and income of 38 percent 
of the national amount. Fifty percent of the children in Hancock County are in 


poverty, according to the 1990 census figures. Yet it too is no longer severely 
distressed because its official unemployment rate is 5.2 percent. Hancock County, 
along with three other counties that are beyond distress, "improved" their economic 
classification from severely distressed to middle. 


Critics have alleged for a long time what these rankings make clear, the 
official unemployment rate is a seriously flawed underestimation of the people who 
want work and cannot find it. The official rate does not include the long-term 
unemployed, the discouraged workers who give up trying to find work, and men and 
women who do not enter the work force because of the futility of trying to find work. 
In counties of great poverty and low income, these "unofficially" unemployed reach 
staggering proportions. The Appalachian Center of the University of Kentucky 
reported "real" or “unofficial” unemployment rates of the 52.5 to 10.5 percent for the 
11 Eastern Kentucky counties which are no longer categorized severely distressed. 

By these measures, Owsley County had an "unofficial" unemployment rate of 46.8 
percent. 


The inadequacy of unemployment measures simply underscores that some 
areas of Appalachia are moving beyond distress. The prospects of employment in the 
poorest portion of Appalachia are so bad that low official unemployment rates 
express chronic depression and individual discouragement rather than economic 
improvement or new hope. The recession of 1989 has exacerbated trends apparent 
throughout the 1980s and have brought new degrees of poverty and need to the 
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Appalachian region. Literally, some parts of Appalachia have moved so low that 
what was down is heginning to look like up according to the measures for poverty and 
economic needs that we have used. 


An examination of these 15 beyond distress counties suggests a profile of high 
rates of poverty and low per capita income together with misleading figures on 
“official” unemployment. The rates of poverty in these counties average, twice the 
regional rate and 2.4 times the national poverty rate. The per capita market income 
of these counties is less than half the national average. Table 4 provides a summary 
of average measures for these counties. 


Table 4 
Profile of Beyond Distress Counties 


about here 


The sources of personal income for these counties suggest another element of 
economies that have slipped beyond distress. Wages and salaries from manufacturing 
and services contribute a smaller share of total personal income than they do in other 
counties. They are also relatively unchanged. Government contributes a large share 
of the personal income of these counties as transfer payments. The exceedingly high 
portion of transfer payments and the rates of poverty and per capita income suggest 


that we have placed the social "safety net" very close to the ground. Table 5 
illustrates the sources of total personal income for counties that are beyond distress. 


Table 5 
Sources of Personal Income, Beyond Distress Counties 
about here 
Social Capital 


The human problems of the Appalachian region, and other areas of economic 
and social need, are, at root, problems of social capital: the means to produce and 
reproduce human beings. Private capital is the means by which we produce and 
distribute goods and services for the purpose of individual and private profit. Social 
capital is the investment we place in health care, education, housing, culture, the 
environment, and other factors to produce and reproduce people and their sense of 
community. 


In general, investment in social capital comes from private sources, follows 


upon the needs of private capital, and has as its central purpose the production, 
reproduction, and distribution of a labor force. When a group of people have a 
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subordinate role in the economy, the social capital invested in them is modest. When 
people have no role in the economy, no social capital may be invested in them at ail. 
When a community’s economic condition changes, so will social capital investment. 
American public policy has a strong emphasis on the private provision of social 
capital. We look to the laborer’s wage as the first and primary source of social 
capital and then to the employer as the secondary source of social capital. Public 
provision of social capital, such as education, is linked to the needs of local 
employers and the local economy. In the debate about our national economic 
problems, education is central. Despite their differences both Democrats and 
Republicans relate the need for education reform to changing economics. We spend 
most social capital to produce and reproduce people as a labor force and smaller 
amounts on people as a community, parents, citizens, or other roles. Our public 
policies also depend upon a person’s place in the economy to provide work related 
social capital--primarily the wage, to provide the financial means to acquire housing, 
transportation, cultural and recreational opportunities. Health care insurance is 
another work related form of social capital dependent upon a person’s place in the 
economy. 


The coal towns and the steel towns and textile towns that dot the map of 
Appalachia graphically depict the relation of social capital and the work place. For the 
first half of this century, private capital produced and reproduced a work force for the 
industries it created though social capital investment. When the need for this labor 
force declined, social capital dried up and coal towns began a decline that is apparent 


in the region. Steel towns and some textile towns have followed that decline. Thus 
the shifts in private capital investments, which Robert Reich and others discuss 
(Fisher 1990), have their parallel in the increased investment or further disinvestment 
in social capital. As our demand for labor changes so does our willingness to invest 
in social capital. In areas of private capital investment and increased demand for 
skilled-labor, we find a corresponding investment in schools and education programs. 
Consequently, those counties in the region enjoying relative and absolute increases in 
employment and per capita incomes also have the fewest problems in their schools, 
medical systems, environment, and housing. This is not to say they have no 
problems but only to assert that the problems of the poorest and wealthiest counties in 
the region are different in degree and in kind. 


Essentially, where the demand for a skilled labor force declines so does 
incentive to invest social capital and conversely where demand increases or changes 
so does the amount and nature of social capital investment. In places of economic 
growth, the South Carolina counties for example, economic growth provides new 
facets of a familiar role education, preparing and upgrading a work force for the 
local employment opportunities afforded by new German private capital investment. 
In places of eroding economies and populations, West Virginia, Appalachian Ohio, 
and Eastern Kentucky for example, schools are more like to face the prospect of 
preparing a work force for either distant employment opportunities or for changed and 
declining employment opportunities at home. 
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An unregulated market is likely to treat social capital goods as any other 
commodity, according to Adam Smith. In his exposition of the tenets of capitalism, 
Smith related the cost and supply of labor. When wages dropped below the 
subsistence level, working class people died, the supply of workers declined, the cost 
of labor increased, wages increased to a level above subsistence, the number of 
workers increased, which without an corresponding increased in demand for workers 
depressed the wages of workers, thus setting off another effort of the market to adjust 
the supply and demand for people as workers. Smith concludes, in understated and 
morbid tones, "It is in this manner that the demand for men, like that of any other 
commodity, necessarily regulates the production of men; quicker when it goes on too 
slowly, and stops it when it advances too fast" (Smith 1937, 80). 


The housing crisis, the education crisis, and the health crisis are related. They 
are part of a deficit in the budget of social capital that has increased as public policy 
entrusted the distribution of economic benefits and costs to the invisible hand. The 
human problems of the Appalachian region are rooted in the American policies of 
social capital and their intrinsic relation to employment and the market. The evidence 
of this report is that private capital no longer creates incentives for social capital 
investment and that the wage is providing less adequately for the social capital needs 
of increasing numbers of individuals and families in Appalachia and the United States. 


Generally, the differences in social capital supply, forms, and uses are 
mediated along a center spectrum of public policy and along a continuum from private 


to public sources. At some times, Reconstruction, the New Deal, and the War on 
Poverty, public policy shifts temporarily to the public source end of the continuum of 
social capital. Government spends more money on new forms of social services to 
achieve some new form of democratic equality or at least to reduce glaring disparities 
among groups of Americans. Just as regularly, a reaction to those policies occur and 
shifts social capital policies to the private source end bringing them more in line with 
the market. Inevitably, former disparities among groups of Americans reappear. The 
Nixon and Carter administrations adjusted social capital supply, forms, and uses from 
those of the War on Poverty. The Reagan administration, going beyond adjustment, 
shifted social capital policies to the private, market end of the spectrum dramatically. 
Thus, changes in social policy have adjusted social capital policies for a radical shift 
to the political right back towards the center. President Bush talked of a “kinder, 
gentler nation" and President Clinton speaks of new government spending in social 
programs as "investment." 


This work assumes the need for a dramatic shift to the public end of social 
capital and for support of mediating structures as social capital entrepreneurs. These 
are local leaders within community organizations and services with small amounts of 
private capital who maintain the present forms and amounts of social capital are 
insufficient because they produce, reproduce and maintain inadequate standards for 
human life and do not prepare people for expanded and improved economic and 
political roles. They do not trust the market to determine social capital allocations 
because, at its equitably best, the market distributes goods and services among people 
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in proportion to present wealth and position. Those with more already tend to get 
more resources when the market allocates them. Consequently, social capital 
entrepreneurs contend that new forms and increased amounts of social capital from 
public sources are needed to raise people’s standards of living and to prepare them for 
new economic and political roles. Their policies are intended to increase the upward 
mobility for those in lower socio-economic classes directly and specifically. Figure 1 
illustrates differences between private capital and social capital entrepreneurs and 
conceptions of social capital. 


Figure 1 


Differences in Conceptions of Social Capital 


Private Capital Entrepreneurs Social Capital Entrepreneurs 


Social Capital 


Private sources of supply, the Public sources of supply to 
wage and work-related benefits supplement private 
inadequate sources 


Forms of Social Capital 
Market determined wages Improved wages and income 


Privately acquired goods and Publicly provided or 
services, e.g, housing and subsidized goods and 
services 


Narrow and specific forms Broad and general forms 
Uses of Social Capital 


Investment related to existing Investment to create new 

and future jobs, expansion and work, to preserve existing 

contraction, and needs of work opportunities and to 

private capital provide services separate 
from economic role 


Production and reproduction of Production and reproduction 
people as workers of people as workers, 
parents, community members, 
and citizens 
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Theoretical Foundations 


This work examines one central question: What can mediating structures do to 
mitigate the consequences of severe economic decline and inequality? There are 
related questions about the political economic role of mediating structures. Why are 
they necessary in American social policy? What role do they play in a market 
economy that encompasses the provision of basic human needs, e.g. housing, health 
care, environment, work, etc.? This work addresses these questions by examining 
social capital in Appalachia. When the coal, textile, and steel industries of the region 
were expanding, we had the creation of "coal towns" and "mill towns" to attract and 
maintain a work force for those industries. With the decline of those industries, we 
have less social capital with a consequent decline in educational and health care 
services and housing and environmental standards. 


Mediating structures address economic changes, American poverty, and the 
void of public policies of social capital, all of which may be found in portions 
Appalachia. Specifically, mediating structures function as social capital entrepreneurs 
which attract social capital to areas where private capital has little demand for labor 
and consequently little social capital investment flows from public or private sources. 
Community health centers provide health care according to the ability to pay rather 
than according to their need to make profit. The Federation of Appalachian Housing 
coordinates several mediating structures that make houses for people in communities 
where neither credit nor new housing is otherwise possible. 


Another set of questions, linked to the central question of this research, deals 
with how mediating structures conduct their role to provide social capital and to 
mitigate its deficits and how those roles may vary according to their size, their 
internal characteristics, and factors in their organizational environment. For example, 
what is the history of mediating structures’ evolution around new issues, e.g. health 
care, domestic violence, structural unemployment, etc.? How do they come into 
being? How do they grow? When and how do their revenue streams change in size 
and in nature, i.e. private to public? How and why do mediating structures providing 
services at the local level organize at the state and regional level and begin public 
policy advocacy efforts? What is the extent of the roles of mediating structures, i.e. 
minimal and maximal, and what is the work needed to initiate and sustain mediating 
structures. The Appalachian region has failures and successes to learn from; single 
issue and multi-issue groups; regional groups that continue and regional groups that 
have ended; community organizations that flowed from churches, unions, and other 
organizations. These groups have leaders who have moved to the region to conduct 
community organizing and leaders who have lived all their lives in the region. 


Methods and Protocol 


Most of the mediating structures chosen for this study will be in the Central 
Appalachian region. Five prominent groups that have ended activity after significant 
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achievement over at least three years, e.g. the Appalachian Alliance and the Council 
of the Southern Mountains, are included. Another set of groups that this work 
includes are currently active, up to 15 of them. Criteria of selection include: 


--geographic dispersion--groups from Northern, Central, and Southern 
Appalachia; 


--some clear link to social capital formation--the organization and delivery of 
human services, advocacy for low-income and disfranchised groups, the 
development of alternative economic opportunities, etc.; 


--at least two years of operation with clear victories or successful programs; 


--various organizational patterns--staff size, funding level, membership based 
on residence, work place, or other factors; and 


--different orientations to change--organizing, development or some 
combination. 


Table 6 gives the organizations that have been included in this work and a brief 
synopsis of their role in social capital. 


Table 6 
List of Community Organizations Within Study 
about here 


The second element of the work’s methodology is a protocol to gather or 
produce information. Secondary sources are available on some of the organizations, 
the Council of the Southern Mountains, for example, and the Yellow Creek 
Concerned Citizens. Most of the existing information on these groups is in records of 
funding sources, in collaborating and supportive organizations, such as Highlander, 
and in the office files of the groups themselves. The work will use all three sources 
for information. In addition, interviews with two or three staff or board members of 
every organization will be included. 


The recent 25th anniversary report of the Center for Community Change 
provides this work with a protocol for the areas of inquiry. Naturally, these are an 
outline and the particular context and history of each group will determine follow-up 
probes and emphasis in each interview. Similarly, these questions will be modified in 
the interviews with organizations that are now defunct. These questions, listed in 
Table 7, indicate a minimum of the information sought from each group. 


Table 7 
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Protocol for Research 


about here 


Conclusion 


This work will inform the study of mediating structures on several grounds. 
First, Appalachia provides a context of political economic change and severe human 
need that tests the capacity of mediating structures to organize and function. As in so 
many other areas, the Appalachian region provides a clear context for examining the 
stresses and limits of American institutions. Second, the work is organized to 
synthesize and relate current research around a central concept and an extensive data 
base. For those engaged in the study of mediating structures, this work hopefully will 
provide a theoretically rich, empirical study that will draw from untapped sources of 
information. 


Those who study mediating structures are not the only people for whom this 
work is intended. Those who direct mediating structures and conduct community 
organizations in low-income areas, with high human needs, will benefit also. This 
work will offer them important distinctions among mediating structures that have 
bearing on their evolution and their capacity to collaborate with other organizations. 
In particular, the section on the initiation and evolution of mediating structures should 
provide people who lead such organizations a map for their organization’s past and 
possible paths for its future. In addition, the concept social capital entrepreneur may 
assist these same individuals to analyze their role and the context of their 
organizations with more precision and imagination. 


Finally, there is an international dimension to this work as well. Appalachian 
mediating structures relate directly to current efforts to democratize the politics and 
economics of Eastern Europe. The problems and prospects of the democratic role of 
mediating structures are paramount in Appalachia. They provide the firmest 
foundations of discourse among American traditions, political changes in Eastern 
Europe, and the enduring aspirations of third world nations (Micou and Lindsnaes). 
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Table 1 


Per Capita Income as a Percentage of the National Average 
for Appalachia and Its Regions, 1969, 1979, and 1989 


Region 1969 1979 1989 
Appalachia 79.5% 82.8% 80.9% 
Northern 86.6% 88.4% 83.6% 
Central 57.7% 69.0% 63.0% 
Southern 74.7% 79.1% 81.9% 
Metropolitan Counties 88.5% 91.8% 90.1% 
Northern 93.3% 96.3% 91.0% 
Central 76.1% 87.0% 79.0% 
Southern 81.7% 86.2% 89.6% 
Nonmetropolitan Counties 70.7% 74.5% 72.3% 
Northern 78.5% 79.7% 75.8% 
Central 55.0% 66.5% 60.8% 
Southern 67.3% 71.5% 73.3% 


Source: Bureau of Economic Analysis, Local Area Personal Income. 
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Table 2 
Appalachia’s Ten Wealthiest Counties 


Largest City Ratio to Change Pop. Change 

Within 20 National in Ratio 1969-1989 

Miles Per Capita 1969-1989 (U.S.= 22.1%) 
Income 


Forsyth (NC)* Winston-Salem 111.8% 12.3% 18.9% 
Alleghany (PA)* Pittsburgh 109.4% 2.3% - 11.5% 
Montour (PA) Williamsport 104.9% 22.0% - 3.0% 

Gwinnet (GA)* Atlanata 104.0% 17.4% 208.4% 
Broome (NY)* Binghampton 101.9% 8% - 5.5% 

Polk (NC) Spartanburg (SC) 100.6% 14.5% 16.7% 
Forsyth (GA)* Atlanta 100.5% 17.4% 104.9% 
Madison (AL)* Huntsville 99.9% 8.7% 30.4% 
Pike (PA) Scranton 96.1% 3% 102.1% 
Whitfield (GA) Chattanooga (TN) 95.9% 8.8% 17.0% 


* Indicates Metropolitan County 


Source: Bureau of Economic Analysis, Local Area Personal Income. 
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Table 3 
Appalachia’s Ten Poorest Counties, 1989 


Ratio to Change Change Pop. Change 
National in Ratio in Ratio 1969-1989 
Per Capita 1969-1979 1979-1989 (U.S.= 9.6%) 
Income 


McCreary (KY) 38.9% 9.9% - 2.4% 1.7% 
Menifee (KY) 40.4% .8% - 4.5% 5.5% 
Elliott (KY) 40.8% 13.7% - 8.4% - 4.5% 
Owsley (KY) 41.7% 6.0% 2.9% - 5.4% 
Clay (WVA) 42.2% 10.5% -12.9% - 1.5% 
Jackson (KY) 42.5% 4.0% - 2.2% - 4.2% 
Maggofin (KY) 44.2% 17.4% - 7.8% .6% 
Summers (WVA) 44.3% 3.0% -10.3% - 2.4% 
Clay (KY) 44.7% 19.6% - 9.3% 1.1% 
Kemper (MS) 45.0% 14.1% - 8.8% 12.3% 


Source: Bureau of Economic Analysis, Local Area Personal Income. 
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Table 4 
Profile of Beyond Distress Counties 


1990 1989-1991 1990 Poverty 1992 
Pop. Ave. Unemp. Per Capita Rate Rank* 
% Mkt. Income % 


Kentucky Counties 


Casey 
Floyd 
Johnson 
Lee 
Leslie 
Owsley 
Pulaski 
Rockcastle 
Russell 
Wayne 
Whitley 


NNWNNNNNNN 


Tennessee Counties 


Grainger 
Hancock 
Jackson 
Pickett 


Average 
Appalachia 
United States 


* 2=Distressed 
3=Middle 


Source: Appalachian Regional Commission, Designated Distressed Counties in 
Appalachia FY 1993. 
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14,211 8.5 $7,649 29.4 
43,586 8.4 9,178 31.2 
23,248 8.5 9,155 28.7 
7,422 8.5 5,399 37.4 
13,642 77 35.6 
5,036 8.5 4,513 52.1 
49,498 8.4 9,990 22.7 
14,803 7.3. 7,790 30.7 
14,716 7.2 9,632 25.6 
17,468 8.6 6,723 37.3 
33,326 8.2 8,659 33.0 
17,095 7.5 8,190 20.5 2 
6,739 $2 40.0 3 
9,297 7.2 7,482 20.0 3 
4,548 7.1 6,140 24.9 3 
18,308 7.8 7,582 31.3 2.27 
-- 5.8 15,895 13.1 | 
| 


Table 5 


Sources of Personal Income, Beyond Distress Counties 


Sources of Personal Income, 1979 Sources of Personal Income, 1989 
Beyond Distress Counties Beyond Distress Counties 


| 55.4% of nabonal per capita personal income ' | 54.2% of natonal per capita personal income | 


Manutactunng (10.7%) Manufacturing (11.5%) 
Other (29.3%) 
Services (18.1%) EES Services (18.6%) 


. Dividends and Rents (11.6%) 
Dividends and Rents (8.2%) Gov't Employment (8.5%) Gov't Employment (8.9%) 


_Transter Payments (25.2%) Transter Payments (27.8%) 
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Table 6 


List of Community Organizations Within Study 


Public Policy 


Appalachian Alliance. 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 
Public interest advocacy including major study of landownership and taxation. 


Appalachian Ohio Public Interest Campaign (AOPIC) 
Athens, Ohio. Started about 1976. 
Public interest research, training of community leaders. 


Economic Development 


Appalachian Center for Economic Networks (ACENET). 
Athens, Ohio. 
Formation and support of small enterprise. 


Dungannon Development Commission. 
Dungannon, VA. 


Development of services, infrastructure, and small manufacturing. 


Marketing Appalachian Arts Through Churches (MATCH). 
Berea, Kentucky. 
Support and marketing of arts and crafts. 


Southeast Women’s Employment Coalition (SWEC). 

Atlanta, Georgia. 

Coordination of groups and efforts to gain increased and better paying employment 
opportunities for women. 


Wietron Steel Mills. 
Wierton, West Virginia. 
Nation’s largest employee buyout of an industrial plant. 


Education 
West Virginia Education Association 


Charleston, West Virginia. 
Led a strike in 1990 to increase state funding for education. 
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Environment 


Brumley Gap Concerned Citizens 

Virginia. 

Protested and stopped plans of the American Electric Power Company to build pump- 
storage dam and reservoir. 


Bumpass Cove Concerned Citizens. 
Washington County, Tennessee. 
Protested and halted dumping of hazardous waste in former zinc mines in the area. 


Tri-State Environmental Council 
East Livermore, Ohio. 
Organized to halt medical waste incinerator. 


Western North Carolina Alliance 
Asheville, North Carolina. 
Monitors and participate in plans of the U.S. Forest Service in the region. 


Famil hildren 


SafeSpace 
Newport, Tennessee. 
Domestic violence shelter and advocacy to prevent family violence. 


Human Resources 


Appalachian Independence Center 

Abingdon, Virginia. 

Provide services for persons with disabilities and advocacy for policies that permit 
independent living. 


Council of Senior West Virginians. 
Charleston, West Virginia. 
Policy advocacy on behalf of seniors. 


Federation of Child Centers in Alabama (FOCAL) 

Montgomery, Alabama. 

Development, coordination, technical support and advocacy for child centers in low- 
income communities. 


Virginia Black Lung Association. 


Richlands, Virginia. 
Advocacy for the prevention of black lung and compensation for its victims. 
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Housing 


Clay Mountain Housing. 
Clay County, West Virginia. 
Local development of affordable housing. 


Federation of Appalachian Housing Enterprises (FAHE). 

Berea, Kentucky. 

Coodination of housing development efforts in the Central Appalachian region. 
Public interest advocacy. 


Organizational and Leadership Development 


Southern Empowerment Project 
Maryville, Tennessee. 
Provides training for staff and members of community organizations in the region. 
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Table 7 


Protocol for Research 


The community must feel it "owns" the organization. 
What is the community of this group? 
What forms of representation and participation do community members have? 
How do the organization’s leaders maintain intimate involvement of 

community members? 

What is the current vision of the organization and who provides it? 


A community based organization must continue to organize and involve community 
people. 
What initial issues brought the group together? 
Has the group taken on other issues? If so, how did that transition occur? 
Has the group continued to involve members and board members in organizing 
efforts? 
What is the level of participation of members in the actions and activities of 
the organization? 
What effect has the continued or decreased involvement of community 
members had on the vitality and creativity of the group? 
Has the group been inclusive or exclusive of people based on race, gender or 
any other factor? 
What changes, if any, have occurred over time to make it easier or more 
difficult to organize people? 
Changes within the community, e.g. decline or change of other organizations? 


A community group needs efficient, accountable organization as well as a cause. 
How did the group acquire the skills to manage finances and make reports? 

Has the group had management problems? If so, what were they and how did 
the group deal with them? 


Development and organizing are not incompatible. 
Is the group’s main focus organizing or development? 

In what ways has the group combined its main focus with the other? 
How and why did the group move from one focus to another? 


There is a lifecycle to many community organizations. 
Where is this group in organizational development according to stage theory 
provided by the Management Assistance Group for nonprofit organizations? 

How has the group dealt with any transitions in its development? 

If it is still operating, what is the feeling for longevity? 

If it is defunct, what were the causes of cessation? Was its purpose 

completed? 
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Community change is a long-terni process for which there are no cookie-cutter 
solutions. 

What are the accomplishments of the group? 

What are its major disappointments? 

To what may success and disappointment be ascribed? 

What are the unique aspects of the specific context of the group? 

What has the group done to develop new leadership within the organization 

and the community? 

Who does the group depend on for staff and board training and development? 


Ideas need to travel. 
On whom do the group’s staff, board, and members depend on for information 
on the broad nature of its issues, strategies, and resources? 
What meetings, associations, and forms of information are most useful about 
community based change efforts? 


Coalitions are crucial. 
What coalitions has the group formed, joined, or avoided? 
Why did they take this action? 
What are the advantages of coalition membership? 
What are the difficulties in constructing, maintaining, and participating in 
coalitions? 


We need to generate more financial support for the movement of community groups. 
What has been the financial history of the group? How has it size and sources 
changed? 

Who has provided funding? 
What practices of funding agencies hinder and aid the group? 


We need to reflect more on what works. 
What “works" for this group in community-based change? 
What do staff and board members single out as the most important reason for 
the success of the group and the most important problem for the group? 


Source: Center for Community Change. 1992. 25 Years of Community 
Change. 
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ABSTRACT: The War Powers Act of 1973 seeks to reinforce 
legislative controls over the Presidential use of force. It 
also influences domestic political signals during an 
international confrontation. Does it strengthen or weaken 
the international bargaining position of the United States? 
Is it an effective check on Presidential power? We argue 
that the Act forces the President to bear the political 
risks of conflict if he chooses to venture into an arena 
without strong Congressional support. At the same time, it 
affirms Presidential choices over escalation in the short- 
term while making them subject to potential review in the 
medium term. It also forces disclosure of strategic 
information to the legislature while providing the executive 
with an incentive to favor some military strategies over 
others. This approach increases the credibility of one 
class of confrontation strategies while decreasing the 
credibility of others. The mix more accurately represents 
the legislature's preferences about risk taking than the 
situation prevailing before the War Powers Act. 
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Can a democracy with divided powers (i.e., independent legislative and executive 
branches) accommodate effective legislative oversight over the use of force while 
providing signals of credible resolve during an escalation confrontation? This analysis 
focuses on the War Powers Act of 1973 which requires Congressional approval of any 
placement of U.S. troops on foreign soil facing imminent or active hostilities for longer 
than 60 days. Instead of evaluating the Act's success at preventing the Presidential use of 
force, it shows how the Act tackles mutual political and strategic dilemmas of both 
branches of government while skewing the choice of U.S. military strategies. 


The War Powers Act is one response to a long-standing fact of American diplomacy. 
Most uses of force by the United States do not involve an act of war.! Aside from 
specific responses to armed attack, most military actions take place as part of a process of 
escalation or punishment designed to show the United States is resolved to achieve a 
particular deterrence goal or restoration of the status quo ante (as in dealings with Iraq 
after the invasion of Kuwait). 


The strategic problem is the creation of credible signals of resolve during such 
confrontations. According to rational choice models, signaling is a key to shaping 
expectations of expected utility in military confrontations. Signals are malleable 
statements of actor intent (Spence 1973; Banks, 1991) Domestic politics are important 
sources of signals. Yet an independent executive and legislature may have a hard time 
coordinating signals between branches, not to mention within their own branch of 


government, because of their different incentives.2 This is a predictable consequence of 
divided powers. The complex mix of political incentives for Members of Congress 
(ranging from credit-claiming and blame-avoidance through partisan party struggles) 
reinforce the tensions.(Mayhew, 1974) 


This poses a difficult political and strategic dilemma for both branches of government. On 
the one hand, uncoordinated (especially conflicting) signals may boost public attention to 
the conflict while they also erode the credibility of a threat and lead to a failure in the 
confrontation. This hurts both branches of government by leading to well publicized 
international setbacks. On the other hand, if the legislature abdicates control over foreign 
policy by allowing the executive to control signaling then the executive branch dominates 
the agenda for escalation.3 This is undesirable from the legislative viewpoint because of 
the possibly different policy preferences of each branch. 


1 Nincic (1992) reports that the Congress provided an act of war to authorize only 5 of 130 military 
actions by the U.S. since its inception. 

2 This paper examines the U.S. presidential system, but there are problems in parliamentary or premier- 
+ ween systems that are not examined in this study (Auerswald, 1993). 

Technically, the legislature cannot lose shared control over foreign policy unless it loses agenda control, 
faces major problems of hidden information, and cannot contract with the executive branch (i.e. bring 
sanctions to bear at least retrospectively for failure to accomodate its heed). As long as the legislature 
holds its own on at least one item, it has not lost its authority.(Heller 1993;McCubbins and Noble, 
forthcoming) However, as a practical matter of political management, the legislature may worry that 


Part I explains how international signals concerning domestic politics shape outcomes in 
international confrontations. The signals are the product of three combinations of 
executive-congressional preferences. However, policy is also a product of the powers and 
choices available to each branch of government. Part II reviews how congress delegates 
power to the executive for foreign policy. Congress delegates significant short-term 
powers to the President, yet reserves the power to affect U.S. foreign policy signals as a 
method of influencing important or long-term presidential policy choices both before and 
during escalation crises. In so doing, Congress walks a fine line between achieving its 
own policy preferences and possibly contributing to the outbreak of hostilities. Part III of 
this study analyzes how the War Powers Act addresses this dilemma, and concludes that 
the Act does tilt the strategy set of the executive branch. 


I. 


How does domestic politics affect credibility in an international confrontation? We know 
with some certainty that costly signals--such as massive deployment of forces--are one 
way of affecting the credibility of one's threat to escalate. Costly signals are more credible 
than cheap talk (e.g., a President declaring that the U.S. will act to prevent aggression).4 
But which signals are most dependably costly and therefore informative and credible? 
Recent work claims that higher domestic signaling costs can make signals more credible 
(Martin, 1993). This is particularly true if costs increase over time and thereby provide 
relevant new information (Fearon, 1990). In short, higher audience costs at home--the 


political damage of making a major show of force and then backing down--increase the 
credibility of threats.(Fearon, 1993) As threats become more credible, the chances of 
success in an escalation confrontation increase. All other things being equal, Fearon 
concludes that democratic states have higher audience costs at home and therefore should 
be more credible in confrontations. Thus, they should win a confrontation with a non- 
democratic state. 


This thesis is extremely powerful if the domestic mechanism of signaling does not also call 
into question the resolve of the United States. Higher audience costs increase credibility 
during escalation crises by showing that the executive is willing to pay a predictably 
increasing cost. Extensive audience costs also heighten the possibility that opponents will 
conclude that the executive cannot deliver on its intent (Lalman and Bueno de Mesquita, 


waiting for long-term equilibrium behavior is too costly. So, it may "tighten the screws” in order to keep a 
tighter leash on all fronts. 

4 The unforeseen credibility of non-costly signals is discussed in Farrell and Gibbons (1989) and Rabin 
(1990). 

> As the pinpoint deployment of forces becomes an art form for world powers, especially for the U.S., 
there is even some danger that signals based on international costs of deployment matter less to the target 
state because the deployments have become standard operating routines. 

6 Fearon notes that at some point there is a unique horizon for escalation that makes it too costly for 
either side to back down. 
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1993).7 This is the paradox of audience costs in a divided powers system.(Auerswald, 
1993) One way to understand how the political game shapes the signals is to examine the 
alignment of executive-legislative preferences. 


There are three basic pairings of legislative and executive preferences. If the Congress 
wants even stronger action than the White House in a potential conflict, congressional 
actions can only strengthen Presidential threats against foreign opponents (obviously, they 
may hinder offers of an olive branch.) Congress can declare war or pass a resolution 
endorsing war irrespective of executive branch wishes. It did so in two cases in the 19th 
Century. This situation is portrayed in Figure 1A using a Romer-Rosenthal (1978) 
unidimensional spatial model.8 One actor, the President, initiates the nation's escalation 
policy, requiring some hypothetical level of effort (P) greater than the existing level of 
effort (Qo) yet less than war (W). The other actor, the Congress, prefers a level of effort 
(C) greater than that of the President. Since declaring war is not subject to a presidential 
veto the Congress declares war, which becomes the new level of national effort (W).2 


If Congress does not prefer war but still prefers a level of effort greater than the 
president's then congressional actions will be designed largely to create political pressure 
on the President for greater action. For example, Congress never directly authorized the 
Korean War but pushed for action to the right (more hard-line) of the White House 
policy.(Cheever and de Haviland, 1952) This is portrayed in Figure 1B, where the 
congressional ideal point is to the right of the president's, yet both are to the left of war 
(W). Again, the congressional ideal point (C) will be the new policy if it lies within the 
president's indifference curve or if (C) represents a two-thirds majority of both 
congressional chambers. If neither of these are the case then Congress can successfully 
propose a level of effort at (Qi) greater than (P) but just within the president's indifference 
curve. 


As a second possibility, the legislature can judge that the executive branch is reasonably 
sensitive to its wishes (or there is a strong harmony of interests), so it can be largely quiet 
during a crisis or take occasional potshots. To the extent that the crisis is well publicized, 
the President is under some pressure to follow through on his commitments or face the 
loss of political reputation for foreign policy skills, though this pressure is smaller than 


7 Morrow (1993) provides a trenchant analysis of alliances vs. arms commitments in light of domestic 
political costs. His analysis opens the possibility that higher audience costs at home will raise questions 
for allies about credibility. Alliance management, as in the Gulf War, is a delicate and important task. 
The level of effort the nation expends during the escalation crisis is represented on a unidimensional 
policy space. Each actor in the domestic arena has signle peaked preferences regarding the proper level of 
effort during the crisis, with the highest point of each actor's indifference curve represented by an ideal 
point on the unidimensional policy spectrum. Consider the nation's level of effort before the crisis is the 
reversion point of any congressional veto of the executive's escalation policy. 
9 Once the president becomes aware of congressional preferences he may anticipate congressional action 
by taking the domestic initiative of requesting a declaration of war. Such action is likely if (W) is within 
the president's indifference curve through the status quo ante. A futher variation is that once Congress 
has forced a war, it can try to push a tougher course of war than the President prefers. We do not model 
this minor variant on our logic. 
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when facing active opposition. Indeed, the political costs of presidential failure may be 
higher should he fail after receiving a broad political backing. The general case of nearly 
aligned preferences is depicted in Figure 2, where the president's ideal point (P) is within 
the congressional indifference curve through the status quo ante (Qo). Congress at either 
point (Ci) or (Cii) has no incentive to propose a change in policy: any presidential policy 
(P) within the congressional indifference curve makes Congress better off than does policy 


(Qo). 


A third possibility is that the legislature thinks that it can more closely fulfill its preferences 
by curtailing the conflict in some respect (e.g., scope or duration). This possibility most 
closely represents scenarios involving the War Powers Act. Congress may attempt to 
constrain the executive when there is a division in control between political parties or a 
declining consensus over foreign policy that reinforces the normal differences in incentives 
for the two branches. This is represented in Figure 3. Figure 3A depicts the situation 
where Congress prefers a level of effort below the status quo ante (Qo) while the 
President prefers more effort than the status quo (Qo). When Congress prefers some 
effort greater than the status quo ante Congress will oppose any presidential policy (P) as 
it makes them worse off than the status quo (Qo). Congress will oppose the President's 
policy in Figure 3B only if the President's proposal (P) is outside the congressional 
indifference curve. 


Congress faces a fundamental information problem under ali three scenarios, but we 
concentrate on third in this discussion. The executive probably has more initial 
information during a confrontation due to its large specialized corps of experts on foreign 
policy.!9 A second problem is that Congress’ own preferred strategy may not be 
immediately clear nor may the consequences of congressional action or inaction. The 
problems of information are considerable. What are the merits of the Presidential strategy 
as foreign policy? Is it likely to succeed? What are the likely voter reactions to the 
initiative? What are the consequences for success in the military confrontation if the 
legislature speaks up rather than simply follows? Will the legislature share the blame if its 
dissent causes a policy failure? Can the legislature speak with a unified voice if it chooses 
to act? 


A legislature preferring less effort than the President proposes will accept a loss of 
credibility in foreign policy to gather information or insist on its preferences: namely, it 
will accept some increased chance that threats against another country will be weakened 
by legislative activity so long as the President eventually accepts congressional 


10 The President may not have an informational advantage in areas other than escalation crises. 
Congress has a number of informational resources at its disposal, including the Government Accounting 
Office, the Office of Technology Assessment, the Congressional Budget Office, the Congressional 
Research Service, as well as the ability to demand information from any federal department. It is worth 
noting that Congress has greatly expanded its staffing for foreign affairs since consensus on foreign policy 
began to decline. 
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preferences.!1 For example, the congressional debate about the confrontation with Iraq 
may have weakened the credibility of Bush's military threat against Hussein, but 
Congressional leaders made it abundantly clear that Bush would have their full support so 
long as he waged war on terms broadly acceptable to Congress. Congress was 
intentionally broadcasting the location of its indifference curve to the President, with the 
unintended consequence of broadcasting that same information to Iraq. !2 


Il 


Traditional analyses of the division of powers between the Congress and the President 
emphasizes a zero-sum struggle between a cosmopolitan President and a parochial 
Congress. Most analysts conclude that a dominant executive branch is important for 
sound foreign policy.(Krasner, 1978) Revisionists deplore the excesses of Presidential 
power. They endorse increased Congressional authority, but they lament the half-hearted 
attempts by Congress. !3 


This debate misunderstands the consequences of electoral incentives and the terms of the 
division of power. While the Congress is more parochial (i.e. locally oriented) than the 
President, Congressional parties also have an electoral interest in organizing to deliver 
collective goods on foreign policy. Moreover, while Congress may change how it 
delegates specific powers to the executive branch through various institutional 
innovations, Congress never cedes its co-authority.(Lindsay, 1992-93) It is more useful to 
show how the terms of delegation fit the logic of political incentives and the bargaining 
between co-equal branches of government. 


Separate Institutions Sharing Powers 


The U.S. division of powers--where each branch has a veto over policy--makes stalemate 
easier than in many parliamentary systems, and thus makes the reversion point (where 
policy will rest after stalemate) more important.!4 This is particularly important for 
understanding the politics of war making. The division of power makes the President both 
autonomous in foreign policy and subject to tighter checks. The President is autonomous 
because he does not depend on control of a legislative majority for holding office. 
Moreover, the Constitution gives him co-authority over treaties and makes him 
commander in chief of the military. Yet Congress possesses countervailing powers. 
Congress has co-authority over treaties, the power of approval over senior foreign policy 
appointments, the sole power to declare (offensive) war, and control over the purse 
strings. If it chooses to do so, Congress can stop a war simply by halting funding. 


11 This is a generic problem under divided powers because checks increase the chance of stalemate. 
McCubbins and Noble, forthcoming. 

12 Congress was declaring that some ways of waging the Gulf War would fit the model of Figure 3B, 
while others would not. 

13 Sections of Part II draw materially from Cowhey (1993a and 1993b). 

14 Divided government makes it harder to initiate major new commitments, but easier to maintain them. 
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There is a constitutional dispute about the extent of the powers of the President over 
foreign policy and war. While the courts have not yet limited the presidential use of force 
recent cases open up this possibility.(Koh, 1991) Avoiding this outcome is obviously a 
prime concern for the President. Moreover, because the President is not an agent of the 
legislature, unlike the Prime Minister of the UK, the legislature vigorously exerts checks 
over the executive bureaucracy. !5 


Problems always exist over controlling delegations of powers. But they are not as severe 
if the legislature is largely indifferent to the policy in question or has preferences that are 
largely identical to those of the executive. Is this the case for foreign policy? 


Let us first concentrate on the implications of the divisions of powers without worrying 
about issues of party control. The different electoral incentives for the President, the 
Senate, and the House lead to diverging approaches to foreign policy. House members 
are the most parochial in their constituencies and have the shortest time horizons for 
judging programs. Senate members are less parochial and have six year terms, but one- 
third of the chamber faces election every two years. Moreover, even Senate members have 
incentives to begin reelection campaigns early because much of their fate depends on the 
quality of candidate opposing them.(Jacobson, 1990) 


If institutional differences in electoral incentives matter, so does party partisanship. !© 
Party rivalry works both for and against the ability to make foreign policy effectively. 
Collective goods such as parks or national security are attractive to political parties as 
means of garnering votes because they have the capacity to offer rewards to large numbers 
of voters at a lower marginal cost per voter than targeting specialized benefits for each 
voter. Party identification is like a "brand name"--it creates general expectations about 
identity and quality (as in "tax and spend Democrats," a Republican favorite) that are still 
important for electoral fortunes. Brand name identities mean that parties have a tough time 
reversing positions once they have made a major public commitment. So, Congressional 
parties look for selective items on foreign policy where they can points with their targeted 
voting base (as in the Democratic support for global environmental treaties) while treading 
cautiously on issues loaded with electoral danger but less clear-cut profit. ! 7 


15 This discussion explains the possible conflict between branches of government, but says nothing about 
conflicts within branches of government. Yet even if one party controls both congressional chambers, 
conflicts may still arise due to differences between Senators and Representatives over just what constitutes 
a public good. Their definition may depend on their differently sized constituencies. A House member 
might consider a defense contract a public good to his district, yet a Senator from that same state might 
consider the contract an example of particularism. 

16 Divided government takes on another dimension when tifferent parties can control the White House 
and Congress.(Fiorina, 1991) The problems posed for foreign policy depend on the level of political 
consensus in the electorate and whether the policy requires new commitments or simply maintaining old 
ones. Divided government changes the likelihood policy will be subject to congressional vetoes, and that 
changes the importance of the reversion point. Truman, for example, introduced many innovations with a 
Republican Congress because there was no fundamental battle over internationalism after the election of 
1944: the isolationists had lost at the ballot box and both both parties knew it. Barone, 1990, pp. 167-181. 
17 The single member district (with victory for the highest vote count) for the U.S. Congress rewards a 
political party known for consistent policies. It favors a two party system built around pursuit of the 
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The importance of collective goods does not end distributional politics. This is an 
important reason why foreign policy poses such acute dilemmas for Congress. Voters 
support policies to create collective goods when that policy provides them with 
particularistic benefits, paid for by diffuse costs spread across the whole nation. Voters 
dislike public goods which are provided to all yet are paid for by concentrated costs to 
one's own group. It therefore comes as no surprise that elected officials choose policies 
that disproportionately favor their supporters: emphasizing particularistic benefits and 
diffuse costs for which they can take clear credit. Elected officials at the congressional 
level shy away from policies, like defense or foreign policy, that are large public goods but 
which have high concentrated cost, like casualties or rationing. Presidents like foreign 
policy because they have clear claims to control (and hence credit) while Congressional 
representatives find foreign policy to be only sporadically productive, and even dangerous, 
on this score. 


In short, Congress should be more sensitive than the White House about imposing costs 
on the voters of individual congressional districts in order to win national collective goods. 
Fighting a war for some doctrine of world order is a good example. The President may be 
reluctant politically to initiate hostilities, but he faces a high political price if he ducks such 
a confrontation: his national constituency makes the conflict more salient. Congress’ 
natural incentives, flowing from the electoral clock and local constituencies, would be to 
duck the conflict or end it sooner rather than later. Balancing these congressional 
incentives are the desire to avoid blame for weakening the country and avoid degrading 
the reputation of the party as a whole. 


If partisan rivalry and political identity is at stake, the game can become even more 
complex. For example, during the lead up to the Gulf War Congressional Republicans 
exhibited a predictable political wariness of the costs of combat, but they had developed a 
reputation for firmness in foreign policy and there was a Republican president. So, even if 
they did not care a bit about the legislature's prerogatives, the Republican Congressional 
leadership still had two good reasons to press for a vote on the war. First, if they had to 
bear the risks of supporting a war, they wanted the Democrats to take the blame for 
opposing it. Second, if the Democrats did not decide to oppose the war when it came to a 


median voter to build a majority. The Presidential system is a variation of the model. Members with 
similar partisan affiliations have an incentive to maintain their party brand-name (Cox and McCubbins, 
1993), because partisan identification has a significant impact on mass voting patterns (Campbell, et. al. 
1960). The traditional literature on voting and U.S. foreign policy held that the low level of information 
on international affairs possessed by voters This means that foreign policy is not important. The voting 
literature now rejects this equation between information and importance, and between information and 
rationality. Foreign policy is certainly not as easy a vehicle for credit taking, yet foreign policy issues 
can ignite powerful retrospective punishment by voters.(Popkin, 1991;Aldrich,et al, 1989; Nincic, 1990) 
mechanism is compatible with Nincic (1990) See also: Bueno de Mesquita and Lalman, 1990; Morrow, 
1991; Morgan and Campbell, 1991. Cox and Rosenbluth (forthcoming) note a drift to strategies 
emphasizing the supply of private goods (e.g., constituent service) rather than public goods in recent 
years. Nonetheless, party identification still matters. 
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vote, then the Republican risks were reduced. In short, the Act even has benefits for the 
party that is more amenable to taking the risks of international conflict. 


Delegation Under Uncertainty 


Legislators are especially concerned about international conflicts because in some respects 
the Presidential use of force most closely resembles the conditions for loss of control of 
powers delegated to the executive branch. To some extent the President has agenda 
control (i.e. he can make a take it or leave it proposal) and may initially control hidden 
information. However, so long as the legislature can control the selection of agents or do 
contracting in the form of ex post rewards and punishments, it has not lost influence 
(McCubbins and Noble, forthcoming). This may not always seem so reassuring the 
legislature. Retribution against the defense budget and individual senior officials for 
foreign affairs is tricky business, especially because of divisions within the legislature over 
these measures. The Iran Contra hearings show that draconian measures are possible, but 
one can understand why legislators do not rest well at night simply because of the axioms 
of social choice theory. 


Part III shows how Congress shored up its position through the War Powers Act. 
However, the management of any individual conflict takes place against the backdrop of a 
wide array of prior legislative-executive bargains to alter the agenda and capabilities of 
foreign and military policies. In other words, the options on the table in a given conflict 
are themselves the product of a long cycle of bargaining to tilt the playing field of policy. 


Thus, the legislature takes ex ante measures to shape the agenda of options in future 
conflicts and develops measures to offset problems of hidden information well in advance 
of crisis. How does this work in foreign and military policy? 


The dynamics of the delegation of power under divided power fall into three broad 
categories: 1) delegation of power to the executive branch on those issues where Congress 
either cannot reach agreement on goals or does not possess adequate information 
(especially about political costs and benefits) to make a decision (McCubbins and Page, 
1987); 2) the establishment of procedures to facilitate information gathering in an effort to 
foster more informed congressional decisions and guard against agency problems; and, 3) 
creation of specialized institutional checks and incentives to align executive branch 
incentives with Congressional intent and control such clashes as may remain. 


Five mechanisms facilitate the controlled delegation of authority while at the same time 
helping address Congress’ informational disadvantage: 1) institutional "fire-alarms" 
(McCubbins and Schwartz (1984), devices which enfranchise diverse concerned groups in 
the policy process, provide them with sources of information, and establish procedures 
which they can use to air their grievances with current or proposed policy!8; 2) 


18 The congressional creation of the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency in order to put an 
institutional advocate of arms control in the executive branch is a good example. See O'Halloran, 1990 
and Brady and Mo, 1990 for analyses about when Congress will delegate and when it will reclaim direct 
authority over trade policy. 
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requirements for explicit authorization of certain uses of a general authority, called "trip- 
wires", to satisfy critics about contingent dangers of a policy innovation; 3) time limits on 
authority to force executors of the policy to pay attention to critics; 4) "customized 
tailoring" of agency personnel and powers to facilitate certain outcomes!9; and, 5) "self- 
binding behavior" by the executive branch whereby the head of government has to make 
prominent declarations of intent and responsibility (as in requiring the President to certify 
that China is compliance with human rights rules).29 


To illustrate the strategies for delegating while controlling expert agents, consider the 
period after World War II, when the United States had little choice about global leadership 
and no American policy could avoid the growing importance of nuclear weapons on grand 
strategy. But much of the substance of its strategy was not self-evident, a situation ripe 
for delegation to the executive with explicit controls reserved for Congress. 


At the outset of the Cold War, Congress had to act in many areas where both information 
and a sense of congressional preferences were scarce or contradictory. For example, 
alliance considerations required the U.S. to commit to NATO and other security 
innovations. At the same time Congress wanted to avoid the draft if possible, keep tight 
control on any executive actions that might threaten war, and hold down spending. The 
growing centrality of nuclear weapons to national military strategy posed the additional 
problem of making rapid choices with immediate world-wide consequences. In neither 
case were ex-post controls highly practical. Therefore, faced with uncertainty about 
future actions, Congress resorted to ex-ante controls--in the form of altering the force 
structure, the types of escalation and war fighting strategies, and the structure of decision- 
making processes available to the President--in order to make certain types of choices less 
likely. 


Congress restructured foreign security policy in order to increase the fire-alarms and the 
executive accountability of decision-making. The National Security Council (NSC) was 
created in 1947 as an effort to hem in Truman by a set of senior officials representing 
diverse constituencies (Destler, Gelb, and Lake, 1984). The 1947 National Security Act 
also reorganized the national security and intelligence institutions to make them 
accountable to Congress, a choice of great consequence because the State Department 
was forecasting that covert action was the key to success in Europe.2! In the 
reorganization of the Pentagon, Congress gave the head of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
authority to bypass the Administration entirely and report directly to Congress. Finally, 


19 Principals use screening, selection and compensation as tools to align incentives of agents with their 
preferences. The Marshall Plan was led by a corporate executive from Indiana, the head of Studebaker 
automobiles, whose mission was to deliver a viable program that Congress would not deem harmful to the 
industrial Midwest. 

20 "Self-binding" behavior forces the disclosure of information and removes ambiguity about a politically 
salient position by the executive. This is a way of improving reporting and altering the political 
compensation system of the executive branch. 

21 (Koh, 1990); Smist, Jr. (1990) provides an enlightening account of how Congress changed oversight 
procedures in 1974 when it became convinced that intelligence procedures were no longer serving its 
interests. 
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the congressional budget process forced disclosure of information by fostering inter- 
service rivalry, and favored those initiatives designed to fight large scale battles in Europe. 


As the post Cold War environment emerged, Congress changed its preferences and thus 
its requirements for acceptable national policy, though not the broad principles of 
delegation and information gathering. For example, it pushed defense priorities towards 
greater capacity for the army to wage swift and decisive limited conflicts (Blechman, 
1990). In 1986, Congress centralized the Joint Chiefs of Staff under a more powerful 
Chairman in an effort to curtail inter-service rivalries that hindered the conduct of limited 
wars and military engagements.22 


In short, delegation to the executive branch in light of uncertainty and inadequate 
information is a rational strategy for Congress to manage foreign policy. But if delegation 
was really on a take it or leave it basis--i.e. the executive made a proposal on how to do it 
and Congress basically had to say yes or no--there would be a lot less policy innovation 
and delegation. It is precisely because the division of powers also permits congressional 
manipulation of foreign policy institutions to achieve congressional priorities that 
extensive delegation of power to the executive is possible. These controls take two forms. 
One is the design of decision-making to enhance accountability to the legislative branch 
and improve the chances for disgruntled constituents to complain. The other is the 
encouragement of information gathering on the part of congressional agents and the 
subsequent tailoring of the program mandate according to the priorities of Congress. 


Stage Management 


When electoral risks are possibly quite high but not very predictable, congressional leaders 
have a collective incentive to manage the foreign policy issue in such a way as to 
emphasize the consensual elements of the congressional response (to minimize intra- 
congressional divisions and keep the crisis from becoming a volatile new element on the 
electoral stage), and to force the President into taking responsibility for uncertain crisis 
outcomes (to minimize the possibly adverse electoral fallout of failed policy). We shall 
call this the strategy of "stage management."23 


Military conflict is especially likely to fit this profile. The costs of conflict are high enough 
to make Congress wary of endorsing the use of force, yet these same costs raise fears of 
Congress being blamed for a military failure due to its inability to act (Mann, 1990). At 
the same time, escalation crises pose significant informational problems for Congress, and 
may bring out divisions within the legislative branch. 


22 The professional military leadership has come to understand this. Hence, they repeatedly call for short 
decisive uses of force for clear political goals. 

23 While Congressional members may not know much about foreign policy, they delegate power to 
members who are willing to pay attention and accommodate the political dictates of the party. On 
delegation to committee chairmen who represent the views of the party caucus, see Cox and McCubbins, 
1993. 
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This asymmetry in information is correctable but the timeliness of information is 
sometimes crucial to problem solving. Given these political uncertainties and the time 
constraints of international crises one can think of the general profile of a desirable 
solution from the legislative perspective: 1) create short term contracts that can 
powerfully push the executive into taking legislative concerns seriously; 2) improve 
information as a basis for making a choice--preferably unearthing costly hidden 
information in both the US and its opponent; 3) keep the chances of successful 
confrontation high unless there is a positive decision by Congress to reverse the course; 
4) provide incentives for the executive to choose strategies for confrontation that optimize 
the Congressional mixes of risks and benefits.24 


Il. 


The War Powers Act was a significant Congressional innovation to control the use of 
force. Yet it has few defenders today. Is it an example of legislative impotence when 
tackling foreign policy? Is it too controversial to consider when confronting a foreign 
opponent? We argue that the truth is more complex. By its very nature, the Act would 
govern situations whose precise political dynamics were unknowable, and hence ripe for 
legislative delegation to the executive, but where the Congress wanted to reinforce its 
bargaining hand. 


How the Act Structures Choices 


The 93rd Congress passed the War Powers Act in 1973 as the Southeast Asian wars 
dragged on and President Nixon was falling into the Watergate crevice.(Smyrl, 1988) 
Passed by a Democratic Congress that did not think the White House paid sufficient heed 
to its foreign policy preferences, it also enjoyed support from many Republicans. Clement 
Zablocki, a moderately conservative Democratic chair of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, Edmond Muskie and Jacob Javits, a liberal Republican member of the Senate 
Foreign Affairs Committee, were its legislative leaders. (McCormick, 1985) Nixon's veto 
was easily overridden. The vote was 284-135 in the House and 75-18 in the Senate. Many 
of the Republicans supporting the bill explicitly argued that it assured due process in the 
conduct of war, especially in light of concern even among conservatives over secret wars. 


The Act came after failed attempts to pass budgetary restraints on the war.25 This 
reflected the reality of U.S. war making powers up to that time--unless the Congress had a 
veto proof majority its only way to stop combat was to fail to authorize funds for troops. 


24 Providing the executive with incentives to chose a strategy matched to congressional incentives is the 
reverse of Neustadt's idea that the President's power is the power to persuade (Neudstadt 1960). This 
paper takes the position that congressional power in escalation crises is the power to persuade the 
President. 

25 There is a partial exception. The Cooper-Church Amendment of the 1971 Special Foreign Assistance 
Act forebade the use of funds for waging war in Cambodia. It passed the legislation after the withdrawal 
of U.S. forces. 
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Most members of Congress considered such actions to be very risky politically.2© While a 
significant percentage of Democratic (and moderate Republican) voters did not like the 
Southeast Asian wars, and criticized Congressional passivity, many voters approved of 
these conflicts, and others on the fence might blame Congress if legislative action seemed 
to speed a military setback. 


The provisions of the Act required reporting (if possible) before the introduction of U.S. 
forces into hostilities or imminent hostilities, and follow up reporting on a regular basis.27 
The key provision was Section 4. Its three clauses required the President to submit a 
report within 48 hours if forces are introduced into situation where: a) forces face 
imminent or active hostility; b) the forces are combat equipped and not there solely for 
supply, replacement, repair or training; c) the forces represent a significant addition to 
prior levels of combat ready forces. If forces face imminent or active hostility, then the 
Congress has to authorize the use of force within 60 days or the forces must automatically 
withdraw. (The President may certify the military necessity of an additional 30 days for an 
orderly withdrawal.) 


In short, the Act required disclosure and then laid out a scenario where the reversion rule 
was automatically in favor of banning force. But the law had a loophole. The President 
could report that its deployment of forces fell under Section 4b or 4c rather than Section 
4a. This might entail stretching the truth, but Presidents have done precisely this or they 
simply report without citing any particular clause. There was no automatic clock for 


withdrawal under 4b or 4c. Section 5 addresses this scenario by providing that Congress 
can require the President to pull out forces whenever it so chooses by simply passing a 
concurrent resolution. A concurrent resolution does not require a Presidential signature. 
This lowered the threshold for legislation. Section 6 of the act further expedites action by 
providing for a fasttrack legislative process for any concurrent resolution. 


A 1983 Supreme Court ruling in Crockett v. Reagan raised the possibility that Section 5 
would be an unconstitutional legislative veto.28 Therefore, Congress passed separate 
legislation in 1983 that provided for the use of a joint resolution if the Supreme Court 
struck down the use of a concurrent resolution. A joint resolution would be subject to a 
Presidential veto and thus seems to put the game largely back to where it was before the 
War Powers Act. The situation in fact is a bit more favorable for the legislature than this. 
(See Table One for a summary.) 


Leaving aside informational gains (discussed below) the War Powers Act strengthens the 
legislative hand in two ways. First, to the extent that votes on withdrawal or authorization 


26 Senator Javits made this point repeatedly as a justification why the terms for legislative action had to 
take some form other than withholding the budget. 

27 This description draws heavily on Katzmann (1990) 

28 This court decision also specified that the Court was not qualified to rule on the criteria by which U.S. 
forces are considered in imminent hostilities. In the absence of voluntary presidential reports, the 
determination of imminent hostilities requires the passage of congressional legislation to that effect. 
(Hall, 1991: 115). 
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are easier political risks, then the War Powers Act frames the issue of limiting conflict on 
terms more amenable to opponents of escalation or guardians of Congressional 
prerogatives.22 Significantly, a Republican Senate reaffirmed the fast track process for 
the joint resolution when it responded to the 1983 court decision. (Collier, 1988) This 
suggests that War Powers has been framed as something other than a partisan attack on 
the President. Second, so long as the Act exists, there is a legal time bomb that enters into 
Presidential calculations. While the scenarios are esoteric, there is evidence that Presidents 
do not consider them trivial. Every U.S. President has challenged the constitutionality of 
the War Powers Act. Only one, President Ford in regard to Mayaguez rescue, has 
reported under Section 4A. In that case the action was already over and the President did 
not acknowledge the legality of the Act in reporting under 4A. 


The Act opens the way to two legal challenges to the Presidential use of force. For one, 
members of Congress can sue the President to have the court declare that an action in fact 
fits under Section 4A and therefore the mandatory clock applies. Representative Lowery 
(joined by 110 members of Congress) did so in 1983. While the courts declined to uphold 
the suit, it could be tried again. Imagine if President Bush had gone to war in the Gulf 
without admitting that Section 4A applied. For another, members of Congress can sue to 
have the courts declare that an act of war or other Congressional resolution is necessary to 
take offensive action. This was the strategy of Representative Dellums (joined by 53 other 
Members of Congress) during the autumn before the Gulf War. The court ruled in 
principle that such an argument was sound although it declined to act at that time.39 
Shortly thereafter the Bush administration decided to seek Congressional authorization. 


Regardless of how one sets the odds on any successful legal challenge, the situation is ripe 
for a major constitutional problem during a time of confrontation. (Keynes (1982) has 
called war powers the twilight zone of constitutional power.) This has to worry political 
and foreign policy strategists in both branches. 


29 War Powers Act strengthens Congress' hand by weakening any possibility of true agenda control 
(removing the take it or leave it character of any initiative), reducing hidden information, and reinforcing 
contracting powers. Its impact on hidden information is obvious, but it also limits agenda control and 
improve contracting authority. Cox and McKelvey (1984) have shown that it is harder to change the 
status quo (that is, go to war on a sustained basis) if the preferences of veto subgroups become more 
homogenous within each group and more diverse between groups. This is what the War Powers act does. 
It casts the issue as one of the institutional prerogatives of the legislature, an issue on which there is 
substantial bipartisan agreement precisely because protecting the influence of the legislature serves the 
interests of all members. This increases homogeneity of preferences, as the bipartisan support for War 
Powers shows. At the same time, aligning the issue over the question of separation of powers 
automatically stresses an important cleavage between the executive and legislature, thereby reinforcing the 
— of a stalemate. Therefore, the executive has an incentive to bargain to avoid such a stalemate. 

0 The War Powers Act helps to establish that there is no reason to assume implicit Congressional 
consent if Congress has not yet acted. This suit was supported by an amicus brief of ten leading 
constitutional scholars. One of them writes: "..had the President subsequently waged war without 
congressional authorization, he would have faced tens, if not hundres of suits citing Dellums.." (Koh, 
1991, p. 252) 
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In short, the Act has emerged as a bargaining tool, not a definitive guide to policy. Some 
deem it ineffectual (Schuster, 1990) Analysts report numerous Congressional complaints 
that reporting and consultation are only done after forces are deployed. For example, the 
bombing of Libya in 1986 was the subject of consultation after the planes were launched, 
and the Congressional members were told that the planes would be recalled if they 
objected (Blechman, 1990, 173). In response, Congress has almost always failed to act 
legislatively to invoke War Powers. 


How the Game is Played 


Classifying the Act as a failure misses the mark because it does not account for when 
Congress has responded and why Congress has not taken other legislative options. 
Consider how the Act has been used. Congress has only voted to invoke War Powers 
once. This was the case of the 1983 Lebanon peacekeeping exercise. The President had 
inserted troops into Lebanon twice (in 1982 and 1983), but Congress did not object 
formally to his not citing 4A for a long time. 


The Democrats, who controlled only the House, were skeptical of the Lebanon operation 
but unwilling to turn back a limited military mission that was backed by a popular 
President. The Senate was the obvious safeguard against any notion of using War 
Powers, but even there dissent existed from Reagan's policy even from Republican 
members who thought it absurd to deny that U.S. troops faced imminent hostilities (there 
were still no casualties) and who were nervous over bearing the sole partisan responsibility 
for a chancey operation. 


In June the parties compromised with White House acquiescence. Congress passed the 
the Lebanon Emergency Assistance Act of 1983 that authorized the existing level of 
peacekeeping but required Congressional approval to expand the effort. Then on August 
29, 1983 U.S. forces had their first casualties. The political stakes escalated. The White 
House reported to Congress but again refused to use 4A. The House responded with a 
bill to end all funding by December 1 unless the President started the 60 day clock. In the 
Senate, Republicans were not only nervous about the responsibility of possibly ending a 
foreign policy initiative but they also did not like the idea of handing the White House all 
the bargaining chips over an unpopular policy (Blechman, 1990, p. 181). Congressional 
leaders struck a deal with the White House to pass legislation starting the War Powers 
clock but granting up to 18 months for the peacekeeping mission (while allowing 
Congress to withdraw authorization by virtue of a joint resolution).(Katzmann, 1990, p. 
59) 


The assault on the marine barracks occured in October, and by February 1984 legislative 
action had started on a recommendation of withdrawal. Many Senate Republicans voiced 
support. Soon thereafter the White House announced the withdrawal of U.S. forces. 
Blechman (1990, 184) quotes a congressional staffer as summarizing the situation this 
way: "[The Act] is a political instrument to force a political accommodation. It is not a 
legal instrument which can be self-executed." 
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The Persian Gulf invoked similar discussions about the war powers when Reagan provided 
naval escorts for reflagged Kuwaiti oil tankers. In 1987 the Congress (now under 
Democratic control) delayed acting on War Powers legislation. Instead, it required the 
secretary of defense to report to Congress about all agreements involving protection of 
Kuwaiti vessels. While the Secretary complied no administration report was filed under the 
War Powers Act until September 1987 despite U.S. casualties in May and the starting of 
escort services in July. This was apparently in response to the Lowery lawsuit (noted 
above) and some pressure by Senate Republicans for more responsiveness. In October the 
White House backed the Byrd-Warner legislation that required the White House to report 
to Congress in 30 days and then gave the Congress 30 days in which to decide if it wanted 
to do anything in response. This apparently satisfied Senate leaders about their 
prerogatives because the key Democratic leaders substantively agreed with the policy. 


When the Persian Gulf war loomed the Congress was not eager to press for use of the 
War Powers Act.3! However, when the U.S. doubled its troop deployment the foreign 
affairs committees of both chambers hauled Secretary Baker in front of them to strongly 
suggest that no hostilities begin while Congress was in recess. Senator Luger joined in 
arguing that Congressional approval for war was necessary. Later, he and Senator Dole 
argued that the administration should call a special session to get standing authorization 
for combat. The administration declined at first but promised not to act during the 
Christmas recess.32 With the Dellums lawsuit in the background and strong Republican 
congressional urging for authorization, the Administration requested a vote just three days 


before the U.N. deadline to Iraq expired. The resolution passed with the support of 10 
Senate Democrats (52-47) and 86 House Democrats (250-183). The terms of the 
resolution authorized combat but reaffirmed that the War Powers Act governed the 
situation. It also set conditions to limit the terms of combat, allowing the Congress to 
revisit the question of the use of force after 60 days, as stipulated in the original War 
Powers Act. The authorization to use force in the Gulf had the effect of using legislation 
to start the 60 day clock on the War Powers Act. 


When examining the universe of War Powers cases one is struck that the Congress was 
content to acquiesce fairly easily so long as the administration's action was swift and small 
scale (Smyrl, 1988, pp. 96, 137). For example, Katzmann remarks that the introduction of 
U.S. military advisers to El Salvador (initiated by Carter and implemented by Reagan) was 
never reported under the War Powers Act. But Congress stayed quiet because the 
administration restricted the numbers of advisers to a level "acceptable to the legislative 
branch."(Katzmann, p. 60) When the scale of operations expanded and public visibility 
rose, then Congress began to use the War Powers Act as part of its arsenal to bargain with 
the White House over the terms of engagement. For example, the Grenada invasion began 
on October 25, 1983. The Republican controlled Senate passed a resolution invoking the 
War Powers clock on October 28 and the Democratic controlled House did so on 
November 1. However, the legislation was killed in the conference committee on the day 


31 Congress Quarterly, October 13, 1990, 34400-41. 
32 CQ, 10/20/90, pp. 3535-36; 11/17/90, pp. 3879-82. 
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that the White House made a public pledge to have troops out within 60 to 90 
days.(Collier, 1988) In this and other cases the Congressional emphasis was on limiting 
the scale and the duration of the conflict while getting fuller disclosure out of the White 
House. 


Options for Changing the Act 


A final bit of evidence about Congressional incentives comes from examining what it has 
refused to do about amending the act. Two options illustrate the possible range of 
changes. First, the Congress could tighten Section 4 simply by making all actions subject 
to the clock. This was considered during the original legislation but was rejected as 
unworkable and too controversial to build a veto-proof majority.33 Second, the Congress 
could make a more structured process of consultation (with formal designation of the 
responsible Congressional officials) compulsory for all reports under Section Four and 
then make provision for an expedited process of Congressional deliberation without an 
automatic presumption of withdrawal. This was the proposal of Senators Byrd, Nunn, 
Mitchell and Werner in 1988. 


The first option would have forced the Congress into passing on many small and short 
conflicts. If we are correct, this is not the primary objective of the Congress. Congress 
wants information and bargaining leverage on higher profile conflicts and those whose 
length is sufficient to ferret out private information that will let it determine its strategic 
choices more realistically. The second option may improve Congressional information and 


offer a better chance for informal consultation (on the model of the 1980 Intelligence 
Oversight legislation). It also keeps the debate off the issue of withdrawing funds. 
However, it removes two of the primary political strengths of the existing Act. It removes 
the principle of a Congressional veto without a Congressional vote if the chambers can 
agree to invoke the Act. And it removes the chance that legal challenges facilitated by the 
Act could confound Presidential actions. This weakens the executive's incentive to 
bargain. 


Conclusions 


The War Powers Act is an ex ante check on Presidential use of force. It does not easily 
prevent the use of force, but there is little incentive for Congress to do so under most 
circumstances. Challenging the President and winning is politically risky and usually not 
likely to be highly rewarding to the average Congressional member. Indeed, the beauty of 
the Act is that members can complain as much as they like about a particular use of force 
with no reduction in the credibility of Presidential foreign policy commitments so long as 
the conflict is short and of limited scale. 


The Congress has an interest in considering restraints on conflicts that are longer and 
bigger. The first concern is obtaining better information. This is a principal purpose of 


33 CQ, 7/28/73, p. 2069. 
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the Act's reporting and consultation procedures. The second is to bargain over the terms 
of these higher profile conflicts. This is precisely what the Congress has done. When it 
has chosen to act it has typically set time limits consistent with a strategy that is mutually 
acceptable to the executive. This short-term contracting for particular periods (and 
sometimes the scale) of authorization can reinforce Presidential credibility during this 
period. Paradoxically, in the period during the initial controversy and the time of 
Congressional authorization the credibility of Presidential foreign policy may suffer. 
Congress accepts some greater risk that dissent will force conflict as long as it can 
influence the terms of controversial conflicts and provide credible support during actual 
military action.34 


34 Dixit and Nalebuff (1990, p. 177) note that small steps are a good way to reduce size of risk/promise 
and thus the credibility of commitment when there are conflicts of interest. The War Powers Act does just 
this by introducing the idea of periods of authorized Presidential action. Moreover, during the period of 
initial authorization (the 60 to 90 days) and any subsequent authorization, the President has a strong 
interest to resolve the conflict by decisive action. Fearon (1993) notes that "time preferences” imposed by 
political considerations can reinforce credibility during a confrontation. 
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TABLE ONE 
IF CONGRESS WANTS TO CURTAIL CONFLICT 
SUPPORTED BY THE PRESIDENT 


Prior to War Powers: Veto proof majority in each chamber can block funds for use of 
forces 


War Powers under Section 4A: Majority in one chamber can block use of troops after 60- 
90 days 


War Powers under Sections 4B &C: Concurrent resolution means simple majority in each 
chamber suffices to block use of troops after 60-90 days* 


War Powers under Section 4B & C: Joint resolution means veto proof majority in each 
chamber can block use of forces without having to cut off funds* 


War Powers implementation: Veto proof majority in each chamber can declare that a 
conflict fits under Section 4A and then start the 60-90 day clock. This can be done as 
separate legislation or as amendment to other legislation. 


Court test options under War Powers: Legal action to seek declaratory findings that the 
President has improperly failed to notify under 4A (the Lowery case) or that the President 
has to seek Congressional authorization before undertaking an offensive war (the Dellums 
case) 


* Current legislation provides for both concurrent and joint resolutions because of possible 
legal impediment to use of concurrent resolution. In theory, a concurrent resolution could 
be passed and be subject to an expedited constitutional test before the Supreme Court. 
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ABSTRACT: 
STRATEGIC VOTING EQUILIBRIA UNDER 
THE SINGLE NON-TRANSFERABLE VOTE 


Previous investigations of strategic voting equilibria in mass electorates (Cox 
1987; Palfrey 1989; Myerson and Weber 1993) have looked only at single-member 
districts. This paper investigates such equilibria in multi-member districts operating 
under the single non-transferable vote (SNTV) system. What appear to be the most 
natural equilibria conform to the "M+1 rule," according to which strategic voting in 
M-seat districts produces exactly M+1 vote-getting candidates in equilibrium--any 
others having their support totally undercut. (Relaxing key assumptions in the model 
produces less draconian versions of the same equilibria.) This result provides (the 
beginnings of) a formal underpinning for Reed's (1991) recent extension of Duverger's 
Law to the Japanese case. The model also generates specific and empirically testable 
hypotheses concerning the exceptions to the M+1 rule that one ought to expect in 
equilibrium, hypotheses which I test with Japanese data. Finally, the model also 


reveals a type of strategic voting that is specific to multi-member districts; I use 


Japanese data again to explore the empirical importance of this kind of strategic voting. 
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STRATEGIC VOTING EQUILIBRIA UNDER 
THE SINGLE NON-TRANSFERABLE VOTE 


For as long as voting procedures have been used to decide important and 
controversial issues, there have been legislators and electors willing to vote 
strategically. Theoretical interest in strategic voting dates at least to Pliny the Younger 
(see Farquharson 1969)--and probably earlier. 

In this essay, I build on rather more recent and formal treatments of the strategy 
of voting: those framed in the decision-theoretic and game-theoretic traditions. Most 
of this work has appeared in the last twenty-five years and focuses on the behavior of 
legislators (e.g., Farquharson 1969; McKelvey and Niemi 1978; Miller 1980; Shepsle 
and Weingast 1984; Banks 1985; Austen-Smith 1987; Ordeshook and Schwartz 1987). 
This paper focuses on the other, less well-trodden, branch of research into strategic 
voting, that dealing with the behavior of voters in mass elections. 

I deal in particular with elections satisfying the following criteria: (1) each 
voter casts a single vote (for a candidate, not a party); (2) there are M21 seats to be 
filled in the district in which the election is held (the model focuses on one district at a 
time); and (3) plurality rule determines who wins the available seats (so the candidates 
with the M highest vote totals win election). There are two electoral systems that 
satisfy these criteria: the Anglo-American first-past-the-post system, in which M=1; 
and the Japanese single non-transferable vote (SNTV) system, in which M>1. The 


first of these systems is of course widely used; the second is currently employed at the 


national level only in Japan and Taiwan.! Although structurally very similar, the 


difference in district magnitudes between the two systems leads to substantial practical 


1. The Japanese and Taiwanese require that a candidate get above a legally defined 
minimum vote share in order to win a seat; the seat allocation rule, in other words, is 
not pure plurality. Nonetheless, this provision is of negligible practical importance. 
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differences in systemic performance and party strategy. Nonetheless, the two systems 


are alike in their strategic voting equilibria, as will be shown below.2 

Although my primary interest here is in the theoretical nature of strategic voting 
under SNTV (I shall consider the Anglo-American system to be SNTV with M=1), 
some important and empirically testable implications of the theory arise along the way. 
These will be duly explored. 

The layout of the paper is as follows. The first section reviews the previous 
formal literature on strategic voting (leaving the vast informal literature largely 
untouched). The second section describes an M-seat K-candidate model of strategic 
voting under SNTV. The third section shows that, in equilibrium, no votes are wasted 
at any margin. This entails both that identifiably weak candidates are deserted by their 
supporters (the feature upon which previous work has focused) and that identifiably 
strong candidates are deprived of their excess supporters. The fourth section explores 
the empirical usefulness of the model, using Japanese data as an illustration. The final 


section concludes. 


PREVIOUS RESEARCH 
The most widely-recognized form of strategic voting occurs in single-vote plurality-rule 
elections held in single-member districts. As early as 1869, Henry Droop (an English 


advocate of proportional representation) recognized the basic logic: 


As success depends upon obtaining a majority of the aggregate votes of 
all the electors, an election is usually reduced to a contest between the 

two most popular candidates... Even if other candidates go to the poll, 
the electors usually find out that their votes will be thrown away, unless 


2. The adjective "strategic" in "strategic voting equilibria" is really superfluous in that 
agents in the model conform to the usual postulate of rationality and are not distinctly 
more strategic than agents in any other rational choice model. The term "strategic 
voting" is well established in the literature, however, and I shall follow conventional 
usage. 
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given in favour of one or the other parties between whom the election 
really lies (quoted in Riker 1982, p. 756) 


Droop also saw an important systemic consequence of this district-by-district tendency 
toward strategic voting: the political nation was divided into two large catch-all parties 
rather than into many smaller and more well-defined parties (see Riker 1982, pp. 756- 
7). He thus anticipated what we now know as "Duverger's Law"--the proposition that 
electoral laws mandating the use of plurality rule in single-member districts tend to 
produce two-party systems (Duverger 1955; Riker 1982). 

Formal mathematical study of strategic voting in the last twenty years has had 
two stages--an early decision-theoretic stage and a more recent game-theoretic stage. 
The decision-theoretic perspective on strategic voting (see McKelvey and Ordeshook 
1972) is essentially the same as Droop's: some voter, whose favorite candidate has a 
poor chance of winning, notices that she has a preference between the top two 
candidates; she then rationally decides to vote for the most-preferred of these top two 
competitors rather than for her overall favorite, because the latter vote has a much 
smaller chance of actually affecting the outcome than the former. What the decision- 


theoretic approach adds to common sense is not just greater precision about the 


assumptions implicit in Droop's reasoning (for example, it is not the probability of 


victory that matters directly, but the probability of ties and near-ties) but also greater 
generality: the basic model has been extended to illuminate strategic behavior in multi- 
member districts (Cox 1984), in approval voting elections (Niemi 1984), and in a 
variety of other electoral systems (Hoffman 1982). 

Nonetheless, decision-theoretic analyses--both formal and informal--still deal 
essentially with a single voter in analytic isolation. The logical next step is to consider 
whether strategic voting by some voters makes such voting by others more or less 
likely. In particular, suppose a close third-place candidate in a single-member district 


begins to lose the support of his least committed followers (those who prefer him only 
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slightly to one of the two front-runners). This erosion of support will, if known 


(perhaps through polls), lead voters to reduce their estimates of the candidate's 
chances. But, as the candidate's chances are seen to fall, some of his slightly more 
committed followers may abandon ship for one of the front runners. The process might 
in theory continue until the candidate was left with no support. 

This line of thinking is game-theoretic. It essentially asks how much strategic 
voting there is in equilibrium. Should one expect that third-place candidates will 
always lose all of their support because of strategic decisions among their followers? 
Or are there general conditions under which this erosion of support is fairly limited or 
even negligible? 

In an earlier paper (Cox 1987), I addressed these questions in the context of a 
model (similar to that in Ledyard 1984) in which three candidates compete for a single 
seat under the usual Anglo-American rules. The key assumptions of the analysis were 
that all voters are instrumentally rational (i.e., they care about whom they vote for only 
insofar as this affects the outcome of the election), that voters have incomplete 
information about each other's preferences over outcomes, and that all voters have 
"rational" expectations (on which, more later). I showed that in almost all equilibria 
some voters vote strategically and that the marginal impact of strategic voting was to 
decrease the effective number of parties (Laakso and Taagepera 1979). 

Palfrey (1989), exploring essentially the same model, was able to characterize 
its equilibria in terms of candidate vote shares, showing that they fall into two classes: 
Duvergerian equilibria (in which the level of strategic voting is such that the support of 
all but two of the candidates is undercut completely) and non-Duvergerian equilibria (in 
which two or more candidates are so nearly tied for second that the voters cannot 
decide which one to discount, leaving more than two significant candidates in the 
field). Palfrey believed that the non-Duvergerian equilibria were razor's edge 


phenomena, hence that he had provided an internally consistent explanation of 


i 


Duverger's Law in terms of strategic voting alone. Myerson and Weber (1993, p. 


106), however, have shown that this belief is incorrect. Although the non-Duvergerian 
equilibria do seem unusual, because of their requirement that two or more candidates 
be virtually tied for second, they are not unusual in the mathematical sense of being 
non-generic. The intuition behind them is roughly as follows. Suppose two leftist 
candidates (say, Charles Goodell and Richard Ottinger) and one rightist (say, James 
Buckley) are competing for a single post (one of the U.S. Senate seats for New York). 
The rightist is ahead, the two leftists trailing but close to one another. Under these 
conditions, leftist voters will have a hard time coordinating on one of the leftist 
candidates and a non-Duvergerian result can (and did) ensue. This failure to 
coordinate, moreover, does not require non-generic conditions on the distribution of 
voter types, such as that the two leftists have exactly the same number of voters 
ranking them first. If more voters rank leftist A first than rank leftist B first, for 
example, then the two can still end in a dead heat (or sufficiently close to one) if it is 
expected that B has a larger chance of being tied for first with the nghtist than does A. 
Such beliefs appear unusual in that they require the "objectively weaker" candidate B to 
have a better chance of being tied for first than the "objectively stronger" candidate A, 
but they are not ruled out by the Bayesian equilibrium concept. At present, therefore, 
Duverger’s Law cannot be derived exclusively from analyses of strategic voting 
equilibria.3 

Myerson and Weber advance a model of voting equilibria applicable in a wide 
range of single-winner electoral systems--not just ordinary plurality rule but also 
approval voting, Borda's method of points, and many other systems as well. The main 
difference between their approach and Palfrey's is that they assume as an axiom 


something Palfrey derives endogenously--roughly, that candidates generally expected to 


3. Myerson and Weber suggest that considerations of dynamic consistency or 
persistence may eliminate the non-Duvergerian equilibria but do not demonstrate this. 
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place third or lower in the poll are much less likely to be tied for first than candidates 


generally expected to place first or second in the poll. 


The main goal of this paper is to extend the study of strategic voting to cover 


multi-member districts. I adapt Palfrey's model to the multi-member context, holding 


all other institutional features (one non-transferable vote per voter, seats allocated by 


plurality rule) constant. At the same time, some details of the Myerson and Weber and 


Hoffman (1982) approach are incorporated as well. 


A K-CANDIDATE M-SEAT MODEL 


There are K candidates, indexed by K={1,...,K}, competing for M seats. The M 


candidates placing highest in the poll win the available seats. If two or more candidates 


are tied for Mth in the poll, then the tie is broken equiprobably. After any ties have 


been broken, the outcome of the election is a set of M elected candidates. The set of 


K 
all possible outcomes, denoted 2, accordingly has ( a members. Candidates are 


non-players in the model; they take no actions and are simply "entities with fixed 


characteristics about which voters might care”. 


There are n voters, each possessing a (strict) preference ranking over the 


possible outcomes of the election. The analysis is simplified, without altering the basic 


point, if we assume that voters' preferences over outcomes are additively related to 


their preferences over candidates. That is, each voter i is able to assign Von Neumann- 


Morgenstern utilities to each candidate--u;1, uj2,...,UjK--such that outcome aeQ is 


preferred to outcome Pe if and only if Ljequij > LjeRujj, with indifference 


obtaining if and only if the summed utilities are equal. Voter utilities can be rescaled 


in the standard fashion so that the most-preferred candidate yields a utility of 1, the 


least-preferred candidate a utility of 0. After this rescaling, voter i's preferences (or 


= 


voter i's fype) can be described by the vector uj =(uj],...,ujx), an element in the set U 


= {(u],...,UK): max{uj}=1&min{uj} =O&u; =u, only if j=k}. 

The relative frequencies of the different possible types of voter preference are 
given by a cumulative distribution function F defined over U. I assume that all 
possible preferences are represented in the electorate, possibly with vanishingly small 
probability (formally: the support set of F is U). I also assume that the probability 
two randomly sampled voters have identical preferences is negligible (formally: F has 
no mass points).4 

Each voter--where for convenience voters are taken to be female--chooses her 
vote in order to maximize her expected utility, something which depends not just on 
her preferences over candidates but also on her expectations about how well each 
candidate is likely to do. These expectations are formalized here as a vector 
Tj = (7j],---,%jK)--where 7} equals i's (subjective) probability that a randomly selected 
voter will vote for candidate j}¢K. Equivalently, Nij is the expected proportion of the 
electorate who will vote for j, according to i. Given preferences (uj), expectations (7j), 
and knowledge of the number of voters (n), voter i faces a standard decision problem, 
the details of which are run through in appendix A. The solution to i's problem--i.e., 
the set of votes that maximize expected utility, given u;, 7j, and n--is denoted 
V(uj;7j,n) K. 

The model is completed with two further assumptions whose joint effect is to 
restrict the nature and consistency of voter expectations. First, I assume that the 
distribution of voter preferences, F, is common knowledge. Second, I assume that 
voters' expectations are publically generated--by, for example, polls and newspaper 
analysis of the candidates’ chances--so that diversity of expectation among the 


electorate is minimized. In the discussion that follows, I take this notion to the logical 


4. Myerson and Weber's work shows that neither one of these assumptions is crucial. 
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extreme and assume that every voter has the same expectations: 2j=7 for alli. This 
assumption can be replaced with a less stringent one, however--namely, that he. 
expected order of finish of the candidates is the same for all voters, in the sense that 
they all agree on which candidates are ‘trailing’ (expected vote shares that put them 
strictly below (M+1)th place), which are 'leading' (expected vote shares that put them 
strictly above Mth place), and which are 'marginal' (neither trailing nor leading).> 

Given these two postulates, the maintained assumption of voter rationality 
implies a certain consistency between F and z in equilibrium. For, not all expectations 
m are "rational" in light of the voter's knowledge of the distribution F of voter 
preferences. Suppose, to take a four-candidate example, that some voter thought 7 
equaled (.25,.25,.25,.25), so that a randomly selected voter was equally likely to vote 
for any of the candidates. This expectation is clearly not consistent with a distribution 
of voter preferences in which the proportion of voters ranking candidate 1 last exceeds 
.75, since voting for 1 is a dominated strategy for such voters. 

More generally, if x is a publically generated expectation common to all voters, 
and the number of voters is common knowledge, then each voter can simply compute 
the optimal votes V(u;7,n) of all other voter types u. Then, since the voter knows the 
distribution of voter types, she can calculate the proportion of the electorate who, given 
m and n, will vote for each candidate. 

To see this, let Hj(x,n)={ueU: je¢V(u;7,n)} be the set of all voter types who 


will vote for j, given x and n. Then the probability that a randomly sampled voter will 


vote for j is simply J Hj(x,n) dF.6 iff Hj(z,n) dF is not equal to 7;, then the original 


5. Formally, the assumption is this. Let each voter order the candidates from largest 
Tj; to smallest. Let M(i) be the candidate ranked Mth in i's ordering and M+1(i) be 

the candidate ranked (M+1)st. Let Mid(i) = {j: jj = OF = 

Lead(i) = {j: Tj > TiM(i)}> and Trail(i)’ = K\Mid(i)\Trail(@i). Then, for all voters i 
and h, Lead(i) = Lead(h) and Trail(i) = Trail(h). 

6. Because there are no atoms in the type distribution F, non-singleton V(u;7,n)'s do 
not require special handling. 
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expectations are not tenable: to continue to believe them entails believing that some 
other voters will not vote rationally. 
This is the gist of the argument for imposing the following "rational 


expectations” condition on voter beliefs: 


RATIONAL EXPECTATIONS CONDITION: The expectations m are 


rational with respect to the distribution F if, for all j: 


= J dF. 


The equilibrium conditions for the model are then two. First, every voter votes 
SO as to maximize her expected utility, given expectations m (and n); that is, every 
voter of type u votes for candidate V(u;z,n). Second, the expectations x satisfy the 
rational expectations condition. These equilibrium conditions are identical to those 
imposed in a symmetric Bayesian Nash equilibrium, the only difference being the 


interpretation of the model's elements. 


VOTING EQUILIBRIA AND WASTED VOTES 
What are th: equilibria of the model just specified? Letting N(x) = |{j¢K: 7j > 0}| 
be the number of candidates with positive expected vote shares, there are three main 


cases to consider: N(x) < M, N(x) = M, N(x) > M. 


Equilibria with N(x) < M 

Equilibria with fewer vote-getting candidates than there are seats to be had do not exist. 
Suppose, to the contrary, that N(z) < M for some expectations 7 satisfying the 
rational expectations condition. In this case, perversely enough, no voter would 


actually vote for any candidate j such that nj > 0 (that is, mj > 0 > je V(u;7,n) for no 
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u). This follows because, given 7, n, and the usual Nash assumption, each voter 
believes that all candidates j with nj > O are certain to be elected. Thus there is no 
incentive to vote for them. On the other hand, voting for the most preferred of the 
candidates j with 7; = 0 is, under the same assumptions, certain to elect that candidate 
(by breaking a tie between K-N(z) candidates, all with zero votes, in favor of the 


selected candidate). 


Equilibria with N(x) = M 

Such equilibria do not exist either. Consider a 4-candidate 2-seat example to illustrate 
the point. If s=(0,0,.5,.5) is an equilibrium, then it must be that a voter preferring 
candidate 1 to 2, 2 to 3, and 3 to 4 would vote for 4 or for 3, given x. But voting for 
4 is a dominated strategy for this voter. And, given 7, voting for 3 is not optimal. 
For, it is possible that 3 will receive less than two votes. In these cases, a vote for 1 is 
superior to a vote for 3, since it either breaks a three-way tie for second in 1's favor or 
puts 1 into a two-way tie (with 3) for second, both desirable results. In all other cases 
(i.e., 3 has more than 1 vote) voting for 1 and voting for 3 yield identical outcomes. 
Thus, no voter of the specified type will vote for either 3 or 4, and--given the 
assumption that there are some voters of each type--the assumption that 7 satisfies the 


rational expectations condition is contradicted. 


Equilibria with N(x) > M 


This is the most interesting case, and the one that takes the most work to nail down. 


Relabel the candidates, if necessary, so that 7; > Ty +1 for all }€¢ X\{K}. Note that with 


this relabeling the condition N(x) > M implies that m,44 1 > 0. Given a distribution 
F of voter types, I shall say that the expectations 7 satisfy the rational expectations 


condition in the limit if there does not exist an N such that n>N implies x does not 
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satisfy the rational expectations condition. The main result is presented in the 


following theorem and its corollary. ” 


THEOREM 1: Suppose that either (1) <%™ y+] for some j > M+1 or (2) 
Myy<% 1. Then x does not satisfy the rational expectations condition in the limit. 


PROOF: See appendix B. 


The basic logic of the proof is this: if 0<7; <7yy+1, then candidate j is 
virtually sure to lose for sufficiently large n, and voting for the most palatable of the 
candidates most likely to be tied for Mth yields a higher expected utility than voting for 
j; 1f %y<71, then candidate 1 is almost certain to win for sufficiently large n, and, 
again, the instrumental voter's attention turns to those candidates with ‘asymptotically 
large’ conditional tie-probabilities. 


A direct corollary of Theorem 1 is: 


COROLLARY 1: If 7 satisfies the rational expectations condition in the limit, then: 


(1) = =...= my; and (2) mj € {0,241} for allj > M+1. 


For M = 1, this corollary simply extends Palfrey's earlier three-candidate result to 
cover an arbitrary number K of candidates. For M > 1, the corollary carries two 
messages about wasted votes, rather than just one. Like Palfrey's previous work, it 
shows that strategic voting works against trailing candidates (those who fall "too far" 
behind in the polls). In addition, the corollary shows that strategic voting relieves 


leading candidates (those who are "too far" ahead in the polls) of their excess votes, 


7. I thank Roger Myerson and an anonymous referee for greatly clarifying what this 
theorem ought to say. 
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reducing them to the bare minimum they need to stay winners. Thus, votes are wasted 


neither on weak nor on strong candidates. 

The nature of the two processes (winnowing out the weak, equalizing the 
strong) is slightly different. Voters who find themselves supporting a trailing candidate 
are more likely to desert that candidate as other voters desert him. Thus there is a 
certain momentum to strategic voting as it affects weak candidates. Voters who find 
themselves supporting a leading candidate, in contrast, are less likely to abandon that 
candidate upon hearing of other defections. To illustrate this, consider a contest 
between three candidates (A, B, and C) in a two-seat district. Suppose A is ranked 
first by 40% of the electorate and is expected to get all of their votes, while B and C 
are each expected to get 30% of the vote. In this case, A voters who prefer C to B are 
tempted to switch their support to C, while A voters who prefer B to C are tempted to 
switch their support to B. If those who prefer C (B) succeed in bringing A and C (B) 
into a dead heat at 35% (by abandoning A), then similar action by those who prefer B 
(C) will be forestalled. If both sides (the A supporters who prefer B to C, and those 
with opposite preferences) abandon A, then the worst outcome for both results. Thus, 
there is a Chicken aspect to the game: as soon as the existence of excess votes becomes 
common knowledge, both sides begin "driving" toward abandonment; the question is 
which side will swerve first? 

As in the single-seat case, the corollary divides multi-seat equilibria into two 
classes: (1) Duvergerian equilibria, with M+1 vote-getting candidates; and (2) non- 
Duvergerian equilibria, with more than M+1 vote-getting candidates. The 
Duvergerian equilibria entail a close M-way race for the M available seats, with a 
single runner-up, all other candidates being reduced to near-zero support. The non- 
Duvergerian equilibria look the same, except that there are two or more runners-up-- 
whose nearly identical expected vote totals prevent any being winnowed out from the 


field of viable candidates. 
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STRATEGIC VOTING AS AN EXPLANATION OF REAL-WORLD DATA 


In this section, I consider the empirical usefulness of the results just sketched. There is 
no question that instrumentally rational agents of the type stipulated, with rational 
expectations, will behave in a very precise fashion. But of course it is possible to 
doubt that real people are entirely instrumentally motivated or that they have rational 
expectations. And it is a matter of simple observation that the top M candidates in 
SNTV elections do not have virtually identical vote shares. Taken as-is, then, the 
model's predictions meet with immediate empirical disconfirmation. A reasonable 
conclusion is that one or more of the model's assumptions are poorly approximated in 
the real world. 

Overly precise predictions are typical of highly abstract models and a typical 
(often unstated) assumption of theoreticians is that the model's predictions couid fairly 
easily be made more reasonable, without changing their qualitative nature, by adding a 
bit of "noise" or "friction" to the model. Since the empirical testing of rational choice 
models has been strongly criticized of late (Green and Shapiro 1993), I will explore 
what some of the noise to be added might be. Even if adding noise--say in the form of 
non-instrumental voters or of voters whose expectations are inconsistent--can in 
principle produce predictions not obviously false, there is still interest in two questions: 
first, do real-world data conform sufficiently closely to the model's predicted equilibria 
so that one might believe that a model essentially similar to this one (just adding noise) 
might tally with real-world patterns? second, even if the real world conforms to 
sylized versions of the model's equilibria, are there other explanations that predict the 
same patterns? I shall examine each of these topics--noise, empirical patterns, and 


alternative explanations--in turn. 


Noise 


There are many frictions that would, if introduced into the model, soften its 


predictions. Here, I shall discuss only two: the introduction of non-instrumental and 
of "ignorant" voters. 

Introducing voters who are not purely instrumental, but also derive utility from 
the particular action (abstaining, or voting for some candidate) that they take can have 
various implications. If one assumes that voters bear some cost from voting, but that, 
conditional on voting, they do not care whom they vote for except insofar as it affects 
the outcome, then not much changes. One would have to assume that a fixed 
proportion of the electorate had non-positive costs of voting--or something to this 
effect--in order to generate growing turnout, but after that, the model's results would 
go through unchanged. 

On the other hand, if one assumes that voters care about whom they vote for as 
well as who wins, then much may change. For such "mixed motivation" voters, 
action-contingent utilities would dwarf outcome-contingent utilities as the electorate 
grows because outcome-contingent utilities are discounted by the probability of a single 
vote affecting the outcome whereas action-contingent utilities are not. Thus, if a mixed 
motivation voter votes at all, she votes for the candidates she likes to vote for, 
regardless of whether this is the candidate that "strategic voting" would dictate 
supporting. If the entire electorate had mixed motivations, then expectations about how 
well the candidates were doing would be of negligible importance to voter decisions, 
and any pattern of expectations could be consistent with voter rationality in 
equilibrium. 

If only some voters have mixed motivations, then the result is more interesting. 
Let Q be the proportion of the electorate that is purely instrumental or outcome- 
oriented, and 1-Q be the proportion with mixed motivations. In the limit, the latter 


group will be purely non-instrumental or action-oriented, as noted above. Let F be the 
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distribution of preferences in the instrumentally motivated electorate, and let Pj be the 


proportion of the non-instrumentally motivated electorate that prefer voting for 


candidate j. Then the rational expectations condition becomes: 1j = Q J Hj(x,n) dF + 


(1-Q)P; for all}. If candidate j (taken to be male) is trailing, then he loses all of his 
instrumental support, but retains support among the mixed electorate. Thus, if Q is 
close to one, the result does not change much: in equilibrium, strategic voting will 
reduce weak candidates, if not to zero support, then down to some fairly small 
minimum (viz., (1-Q)P}) of non-instrumental support; and will reduce strong 
candidates down to the bare minimum they need for victory. 

Introducing "ignorant" voters relaxes a key premise of the model: that the 
identity of trailing, marginal, and leading candidates is common knowledge. The 
publicness of this knowledge keeps all instrumental voters on the same page of the 
playbook: they all desert the (publically identified) trailing and leading candidates in 
order to focus on the (publically identified) marginal candidates. 

One might argue for the reasonableness of the common knowledge assumption 
as regards trailing candidates by noting the self-fulfilling character of voter 
expectations. If every voter believes that candidate j is out of the running, then he will 
in fact be out of the running. Moreover, if some voters, who previously intended to 
vote for j, come to believe that he is behind, they will desert him, thereby making it 
more likely that he is behind. 

The arguments just given do not really justify asswmning that the identity of 
trailing candidates is common knowledge, however; they only justify a belief that, in 
equilibrium, the identity of trailing candidates will probably be common knowledge. 
To simply assume the common knowledge condition is similar to assuming that the 
players in a two-person Battle of the Sexes. game will coordinate on one of the two 


pure-strategy Nash equilibria. 
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As regards leading candidates, voter expectations are not even self-fulfilling. If 


each voter believes that candidate j is leading, hence virtually sure to win, then each 
will abandon him and j will in fact finish out of the running. 

If who trails and who leads is not common knowledge, then an extra degree of 
freedom is opened up in the model. In the extreme, the analyst can stipulate (possibly 
inconsistent) expectations for each voter. This degree of analytical latitude would be 
enough to make any pattern of aggregate vote returns consistent with some equilibrium 
of the model. On the other hand, placing limits on the extent to which voters’ 
expectations differed would begin to restore some "bite" to the model's predictions. 

These observations motivate asking how voters learn about the candidates’ 
expected vote shares. In the real world, the forces generating common knowledge of 
candidate chances are polls, news analyses, candidate statements, and other bits of 
essentially free information. It has to be free information because rationally ignorant 
voters will not exert any effort in determining who is ahead, for the same reason that 
they will not research candidate positions carefully (Downs 1957). Thus, the extent to 
which the real world approximates the model's strictures should depend on the 
availability and clarity of free information regarding the relative standing of the 
candidates. If voters are exposed to lots of free information (e.g., frequently published 
polls) which reveals some candidates to be clearly trailing the others, and this 
information seeps out to a large proportion of the instrumental electorate, then one 
expects that the laggards will be left with not much more than their non-instrumental 
support. If voters have no information regarding candidate chances (and diffuse 
priors), then sincere voting is consistent with expected utility maximization, and one 
does not expect objectively trailing candidates (those who have fewer voters ranking 
them first) to lose their instrumental support. If, to take a third example, voters have 


conflicting information regarding candidate chances, then strategic voting by some 


voters may "cancel out" strategic voting by others, leaving little or no observable 


impact on the aggregate distribution of votes. 

From this perspective, the tendency of candidates trailing in multicandidate 
races to dispute the accuracy of the polls that show them trailing, to claim to have 
different results in proprietary polling, and to urge voters to ignore the polls is 
understandable. All these actions make good sense from the point of view of 


preventing their last-place status from becoming common knowledge.8 


Empirical Patterns 

There are two main patterns that the model predicts strategic voting will produce: first, 
trailing candidates will be deserted by all their supporters; second, leading candidates 
will be deserted by their excess supporters. In examining how these two predictions 
fare, I shall look at post-war Japanese electoral data from the period 1958-1990. 

Evidence is fairly good that Japanese voters do strategically desert weak 
candidates. Steven Reed (1991), in an extensive examination of the post-war Japanese 
experience with SNTV, finds a clear and increasing tendency for there to be only M+1 
viable candidates in each district. This pattern of course fits the Duvergerian equilibria 
identified by the model. 

What of the non-Duvergerian equilibria? These equilibria all entail that the first 
and second losers receive nearly the same number of votes. Thus, a theoretically 
interesting statistic is the ratio of the second to the first loser's vote total--what I shall 
refer to as the SF ratio. Under Duvergerian equilibria, the SF ratio will be near zero. 


Under non-Duvergerian equilibria, the SF ratio will be near unity. Thus, if one were 


8. Trailing candidates find allies in their attempts to avoid the logic of the wasted vote 
in front-runners who expect a net loss should the trailing candidacy go down the tubes 
(recall, for example, Ronald Reagan's support of John Anderson's candidacy in 1980) 
and foes in front-runners who expect a net gain of support (recall Jimmy Carter's 
persistent reminders to voters not to waste their vote on Anderson). 
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to compute the ratio for a number of districts and plot the resulting distribution, one 
should find a spike at zero and a spike at one. 

Allowing for some frictions in the model--e.g., some non-instrumental voters, 
some disagreement about which candidates are trailing or leading, and which are 
marginal--the prediction is softened. The SF ratio should either be close to unity (when 
second losers are so close in the polls to first losers that they do not lose their support 
due to strategic voting) or close to zero (when second losers are sufficiently far behind 
first losers that strategic voting kicks in and they are reduced to their non-instrumental 
support level, which I assume to be close to zero for most candidates). The SF 
distribution, in other words, shouid be bimodal. 

I have tested this bimodality hypothesis empirically in the case of Japan, using 
district-level electoral returns over the period 1958-1990.9 The procedure, in the case 
of 3-seat districts, was as follows. First, I computed the ratio of the vote total of the 
second loser (fifth-place candidate) to the vote total of the first loser (fourth-place 
candidate), for all districts with at least five candid.tes. Then, I produced a histogram 
to summarize the distribution of the resulting SF ratios (Figure 1). Results for 4- and 
5-seat districts (the other frequently occurring types of district in Japan) are given in 
Figures 2 and 3. 

As can be seen, the SF distribution is bimodal in each case. SF values near .5 
are rare, relative to those near 1 or 0. That is, it is much more common to have either 
a close or a distant second loser than an "in-between" second loser. Moreover, the 


closer is the first loser to the last winner, hence the more likely it is that a few more 


votes might change the outcome, the further from .5 is the SF ratio (i.e., the stronger 


is the tendency for the ratio to be either near 1 or near 0). 


9. The data used in this analysis are from Steven Reed's compendium Japan Election 


Data: The House of Representatives 1947-1990 (Ann Arbor: Center for Japanese 
Studies, 1992). 
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Are the distributions displayed in Figures 1, 2, and 3 significantly bimodal? 


One can certainly reject the null hypothesis that the distributions conform to the 
predictions of the pure M+1 rule. One can also reject the null hypothesis that the 
distributions are basically truncated normals with modes near zero (as would be 
expected on the hypothesis that there are no informational frictions but that there are 
some mixed motivation voters, with no candidate having the support of very many of 
them). One might also be able to reject a null hypothesis that all voters vote sincerely, 
if one could give this hypothesis specific enough form to produce a distributional 
prediction. 

A second-order pattern that appears in the data is that the height of the mode 
near zero declines with district magnitude. My interpretation of this is that the quality 
of voter information regarding candidate chances declines with district magnitude. In 
particular, it is harder to be sure who is trailing in a more crowded field in which very 
small vote percentages can win a seat. Whether this notion will hold up to scrutiny is a 
topic for further investigation. 

Evidence that Japanese voters strategically desert leading candidates--those with 
more support than they need--is much less compelling than that they desert weak 
candidates. There is rarely anything like a dead-heat among the top M candidates in a 
Japanese district, nor is there any movement toward such an ideal over time. 
Nonetheless, there is some evidence consistent with the model. First, there is an over- 
time trend within the dominant Japanese party, the Liberal Democrats, toward fewer 
seats being lost on account of votes "wasted" on strong candidates (Cox and Niou 
1993). Second, if one computes the percent of votes in each district that are "wasted" 
on leading candidates, and regresses it on the margin of victory of the last winning 
candidate (a crude measure of how likely votes switched from leading to marginal 
candidates are to affect the outcome), one finds a positive and statistically significant 


effect: a one percentage point reduction in the margin of victory of the last winner 
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produces, on average, nearly a half percentage point reduction in the percentage of 


votes wasted on leading candidates (see Table 1). 


Alternative Explanations 

Although the model of strategic voting generates empirically testable predictions, some 
of which are new, in the sense that they have not been noticed in the previous 
literature, there are also some obvious alternative explanations that might expiain the 
pattern of evidence uncovered in the previous section. The problem is that any class of 
agents who care about the outcome of the election--not just voters but also activists, 
contributors, and candidates--will tend to allocate whatever resources they control 
(votes, hours, dollars) to marginal candidates, where they are more likely to affect the 
outcome, rather than to trailing or leading candidates, where they are less likely to 
affect the outcome. Moreover, allocation or reallocation of resources to marginal 
candidates should produce the clearest aggregate results (trailing candidates deprived of 
all instrumental support, leading candidates of excess instrumental support) when who 
is marginal and who is non-marginal is widely agreed and the margin of victory is 
small. Thus, the empirical evidence adduced above is far from proving that a 
significant proportion of the electorate is instrumentally motivated and in reasonable 
agreement on the relative standing of the candidates. It may be that contributors give 
only (or mostly) to marginal candidates, that trailing candidates try to sell their 
endorsement to marginals, or that leading candidates sell some of their excess support 
to marginals. 

The elite-level hypotheses have some distinct advantages. First, it is more 
plausible that elite actors, having larger stakes in the outcome, will pay attention to 
how close the race is and respond by diverting resources to marginal candidates. Put 
negatively, it is unlikely that ordinary voters will pay any attention at all, since their 


single votes have an infinitesimal chance of affecting the outcome. If it is all costly to 
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find out who is marginal or to calculate expected utilities, rational voters should avoid 


these costs, since bearing them has virtually no impact on the outcome (Meehl 1977; 
Riker 1982). 

Second, the elite models look as if they can better accommodate the rather 
substantial amount of votes wasted on leading candidates. Contributors who seek 
"access" or specific post-election favors will stick with leading but not with trailing 
candidates; leading candidates have something to lose if they sell off "too much” excess 
support, while trailing candidates, for all intents and purposes, do not. 

Nonetheless, despite the apparent advantages of elite-based models, it is not 
clear that one can reject the voter-based model. The informational and cognitive costs 
of strategic voting are quite modest and may be borne entirely as by-products of 
everyday activities, such as reading the newspaper, watching TV, or attending college 
courses in politics. Information on the relative standings of candidates is sometimes 
published in polls; it does not take a rocket scientist to understand traditional wasted 
vote arguments; and these arguments are sometimes hard to avoid (being urged by 
concerned elites). All this suggests that voters in the real world may strategically 
desert weak candidates for essentially the reasons stylized in the model. It is true that 
the whole process is mediated by elites: they point out that the race is close and that 
votes on weak candidates are wasted. But the voters do the rest: they buy the 
argument and act accordingly. Empirically, I think that there is overwhelming 
evidence that voters have, in a variety of historical and electoral contexts, voted 
strategically in this sense (see Cox 1991). The question of the relative importance of 
strategic reallocation of votes in the mass electorate as opposed to strategic reallocation 
of other resources in the elite strata remains open, however. And the evidence for 
strategic desertion of leading candidates is another story entirely. Elites in Japan do not 
seem to point out that votes for a sure winner are wasted; and there is no direct 


evidence at present that voters act as if they knew. 
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CONCLUSION 

This paper has investigated strategic voting equilibria in multi-member districts 
operating under SNTV, building on the previous work of Cox (1987), Palfrey (1989), 
and Myerson and Weber (1993). "Strategic voting" in single-member districts refers to 
a voter deserting a more preferred candidate with a poor chance of winning for a less 
preferred candidate with a better chance at winning. In multi-member districts, voters 
who care only about the outcome of the election will strategically desert both 
candidates that are "too weak" and candidates that are "too strong." Such outcome- 
oriented voters desert weak candidates in multi-member districts for the same reason 
that they do so in single-member districts. They desert strong candidates when those 
candidates have one of the M seats sewn up but there are other seats still up for grabs; 
for, then, the voter's vote has a much greater chance of affecting the outcome if cast 
for one of the "marginal" candidates--those on the edge between winning and losing. 
All told, instrumentally motivated voters under SNTV waste their votes neither on 
weak (sub-marginal) nor on strong (super-marginal) candidates. 

Equilibria of a "frictionless" model of strategic voting under SNTV--in which 
all voters are instrumentally motivated and all have rational expectations--are such that 
all wasted votes are wrung out of the system. As far as wasting votes on super- 
marginal candidates goes, this means that all winning candidates must be in a virtual 
dead heat in equilibrium, so that none will be perceived as having any "excess" votes 


that might profitably be transferred elsewhere. This prediction fares poorly in the 


Japanese data, although there is a tendency for fewer votes to be wasted on super- 


marginal candidates as the gap between last winner and first loser narrows. 
Wringing out all votes wasted on sub-marginal candidates produces either 
Duvergerian outcomes, in which strategic voting erodes the support of all but one 


serious challenger, so that there are M+1 viable candidates all told; or non- 


Duvergerian outcomes, in which two or more serious challengers are so closely 


matched that none becomes the unique victim of strategic desertion, and more than 


M-+1 viable candidates survive. Empirically, outcomes with M+1 viable candidates 
occur rather frequently. Thus, Duverger (1955) saw a tendency toward two-partyism 
in electoral systems employing single-member districts, while Reed (1991) saw a 
tendency for there to be four viable candidates in three-member districts, five viable 
candidates in four-member districts, and six viable candidates in five-member districts. 
Both Duverger and Reed, of course, appealed to strategic voting--among other 
things--in explaining the observed tendency toward M+1 viable candidacies (the M+1 
rule). The present model's utility is in illuminating some of the logical prerequisites 
and consequences of explaining the M+1 rule in terms of strategic voting. As to 
prerequisites, the model shows that the degree to which strategic voting will winnow 
out weak candidates depends on how many instrumentally motivated voters there are 
and on how consistent their expectations about the relative standings of the candidates 
are. The empirical approximation of both these conditions plausibly depends on elite 
action and propaganda. American third-party movements (Ross Perot included) 
frequently emphasize future election outcomes: “we may have no real chance this 
time," they say, "but vote for us anyway, send a message, and help restructure 
American politics." The established party most hurt by the third party's appeals, in 
turn, is apt to emphasize the electoral here and now--the instrumental motivations 
highlighted in the present model. Similarly, elite actions determine how consistent 
voter beliefs are regarding who's winning and who's losing. If clear information about 
candidate chances is provided to voters, one can expect substantial strategic voting and 
a consequent reduction in the number of viable candidacies. If little (or conflicting) 
information is provided to voters, then greater amounts of sincere voting (or cross- 
cutting strategic voting) can be expected, and the tendency toward M+1 viable 


candidates will be weaker. 
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As to the logical consequences of explaining the M+1 rule in terms of strategic 


voting, the model provides specific and empirically testable predictions about what kind 
of exceptions to the M+1 rule one should expect. Neither Duverger nor Reed do this. 
Both readily admit the possibility of exceptions to their generalizations: Duverger's 
Law and Reed's extension of it are both stated as "tendencies". But neither says much 
about the nature of the exceptions. Here, the theoretically allowable exceptions to the 
M-+1 rule have been characterized as various kinds of near-ties, and a general 
implication of these exceptions--embodied in the bimodality hypothesis--has been tested 
with Japanese data. 

There are of course other possible avenues to explore in explaining the M+1 
rule. Both Duverger and Reed appropriately suggest that elites may get into the act. 
Meehl (1977) and Riker (1982) argue that voters have too smail a stake in elections to 
motivate strategic voting, and emphasize elite actors even more strongly. Here, I have 
noted that strategic reallocation of resources by outcome-oriented elite actors (activists, 
contributors, candidates) should produce many of the same aggregate patterns as 
identified in the voters-only model. My personal bias is strongly toward the elite-level 
hypotheses, as it is in the study of turnout (Cox and Munger 1989). I think strategic 
voting survives, both in theory and in practice, because one of the things outcome- 
oriented elites can do in close races to reallocate resources from non-marginal to 
marginal candidates is flood the mass media with "wasted vote" arguments (including 
therein both the relevant evidence on candidate standings and the basic logic motivating 
a Strategic vote). 

Finally, it should be noted that the basic model constructed here can be adapted 
to other electoral systems operating in multi-member districts--in particular, to various 
forms of proportional representation. I intend to demonstrate this more fully in future 


work. 
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APPENDIX A: THE VOTER'S DECISION PROBLEM 


This appendix considers how a voter motivated solely by a desire to affect the 


outcome of the election decides whom to vote for, given that she votes. There are 
three parameters in the voter's decision (subscript i's are suppressed): first, the voter's 
preferences over the candidates, given by u=(uj,...,ux)€U; second, the voter's 
expectations about how well each candidate will do at the polls, given by 
™=(71,...,%K); third, the number of voters, n. I shall denote by V(u;z,n)cK the 
optimal vote(s) of a voter of type u facing an electorate described by x and n. The 
purpose of this appendix is to show that the parameters identified are indeed sufficient 
to yield a well-defined decision problem, and to reveal such of the technical details of 
solving this problem as are necessary for proving the theorem to come. 

Letting Vj denote the number of votes received by candidate j from voters other 


than the focal voter, the focal voter views (Vj,...,VK) aS K-nomial random variables 


with parameters m and n-1. Thus, each voter's beliefs about the probabilities of various 
events (such as ties or near-ties among the candidates) can be calculated using standard 
multinomial formulas. The details of this are given in appendix B. Here, I shall 
simply assume that the probabilities of all events mentioned below are known by the 
voter. 

In particular, the focal voter knows, for all j and k: Wj, the probability that 
candidate j wins a seat outright (i.e., | {heK: Vp2Vj and h * j}| < M-1); and Tjx, the 
probability that candidates j and k are in a two-way tie for Mth place (i.e., | {he K: 

Vn > Vj}| = M-1 and |{heX: Vy=Vj}| = 2). Following Hoffman (1982) and 
Myerson and Weber (1993), I assume that, for large n, the perceived probability of an 
r-way tie for Mth, r > 2, is infinitesimal in comparison to the probability of a two-way 
tie for Mth. With this assumption, the focal voter's expected utility from abstaining, 


given u, 7, and n, can be approximated with infinitesimal error by 


4 

| 


FI Fl 
(where various terms involving r-way ties for Mth, r > 2, that are asymptotically 
negiligible in comparison to the largest Thks have been omitted). 

By voting for candidate j, the focal voter can affect her utility in two ways 
(continuing to ignore r-way ties, r > 2): by putting j into a tie with k (yielding a 
utility increment of (uj + Uj)/2 - ux) or by breaking a tie between j and k (yielding a 
utility increment of Uj - (uj + u,)/2). Assuming (following Hoffman and Myerson and 
Weber) that the probability of the event "k is in Mth place, tied with j" equals the 


probability of the event "k is in Mth place, one vote ahead of j", voting for candidate j 


rather than abstaining yields an expected utility increment of 


K 
E=>7,(u,-1,). Thus, V(u;7,n) = argmax ¢.. 
k=] 
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APPENDIX B: MULTINOMIAL PROBABILITIES 


This appendix will use the following notation throughout: 

R = the set of real numbers; 
Q = the set of rational numbers; 
Z = the set of nonnegative integers; 
= the standard normal density function; 
K = {1,...,K}, the set of candidates; 
Vj,---» WK are K-nomially distributed random variables with parameters 

2722... and m; 
Tjk = probability that candidates j and k are tied for Mth place, 0 < M < K; 
AK-1 = {(pj,---.PK)ER*: O<pp<1 for all h & Xp, = 1}, the simplex in K-space. 


The main purpose of the appendix is to explore the asymptotic properties of the 
tie-probabilities Tjk- These probabilities can be expressed as follows. For any set Sc 
K, let up;(S) denote the event > Vj, down; (S) denote the event < 
Vj; and E,(S)=up,(S) (K\S\{Zk})OV,=V,. Then 


K-2 
(ie) 


Ty > (Sh 
b=) 


where the sets Si correspond to the different ways of selecting which M-1 candidates, 
from the K-2 that remain after removing j and k, will have vote totals exceeding j's. 
The only one of these sets that it is necessary explicitly to define is 


{1,..., M-1} if j2M 
= {1,..., if j<M<k 
({1,..., M+I}\{Zk} if M 


This is the "natural" ordering of candidates other than j and k. The next lemma is 


useful in showing that PrlEjx(S',)] > PrlE\x(S.)) for all b. 
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LEMMA BI: Suppose K > M+1 and consider any A C K\{j,k} such that |A| = M- 
1. Denote the complement of A in K\{j,k} by A©. Suppose there exists d € A, u € 
AS, such that 2, > 7g, and define B = A\{d}U{u}. Then Pr[Ejx(A)] < Pr[Ej,(B)]. 


PROOF: Note that 


Pr[E,(A)]= P(v), where P(v)= and 


heK 


Consider any term veE, (A). The vector v', defined by v'p = vy for h¢{d,u}, v'g = 
Vy, and v' = vq, is an element of E(B). Moreover, P(v)/P(v') = (%q/my)Ye¥s < 1 


(recall that tg < my and vg > vy since veE,(A)). QED. 


COROLLARY B?: PrfEjx(S)) > for all b. 
PROOF: Omitted. Direct from Lemma B1. 


In what follows, we shall abbreviate Ejx( Sy) by Ejx. 


LEMMA B3: Leta, b, and c be elements of K such that either 
(1)a < Manda < b<M+1 and (6 = M+1 —>c <M) and > xp; or 
(2)a > M+1 andM <b < aand (6 = M->c2M) and 7, < 7p. 
Then limm— aTea/Teph = 0. 
PROOF: By Corollary B2, it suffices to show that limp—yacPr[E¢a]/Pr{Ech] = 0. 
The proof proceeds separately for the two cases. 
In case (1), note thata < M impliesaeS',. Note also that b < M implies be S' 


ca? 


since 
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{],..., M}\ {a} if M<c 
M+1}\f{a,c} ife<M 


When b = M+1, moreover, c < M by hypothesis, and hence be S), again. In light of 
these observations, one can write = EX(Vp > and Eph = En 
(Va>Vc=Vp), where E = down, (K\S),, 0S), \{a,b,c}). 

Let Tha = E(Vp/m|Ecg) and th = E(Vp/m|Epp). Note that z, > 0 implies 
Tha > Oand th ph > 0. Let op g and op pb denote the conditional standard 
deviations. Note that they are both finite and that both approach zero as m approaches 
infinity. Thus, the distribution of (Vj/m,...,VK/m), conditional on Eg, collapses 


around its mean. That is, for any e > 0, 


lim Pri \( + 


A similar statement can be made for the distribution of (Vj/m,...,VK/m) conditional 


on Ep. 


K 
Let S be the event (> > min{7,,,7,,}-€. Note that, because 


K 
+6), lim Pr[S|E,,]=1. Similarly, lim Pr[S|E,,]= 1. 


h=| 


In light of these results, 


im = lim =0. Thus, since 

mo PE OS) =e 

PrlE = J it suffices to show that lim = 0. 
Pr[E.,] 0S)+Pr[E, aS‘) moo EAS] 


. 
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S 
PIE. AS] _ 


OS] 


where: 


But 


L(p)= )V, = > p.m= Vall = p,m), 


heW 
&n(P) = \V, = pymlEo S]Pr[V, > p.m = p,m), 
heW 


hew 


= K\{a,b}. 


Fix pe and consider the limit as m approaches infinity of fp,(p)/Zm(P). 


(0/0 if pe=, 
L(p) Pr[V, > p.m= Vall Wa = 
(P) [V,>p.m=V, = p,m) 


if pes, 


where =, = {pe=: ppmeZ for all he W}. Note also that lim a. 
Om\P. 


me= (Pp) 


where = (p)={meZ: pez, }. 


This last result is derived as follows. Let v,=pym for all h. Conditional on 


OheWVh = Yh, Va and Vp are distributed binomially, with parameters 


%, = and m* = > If 2ve2 


m*, then both probabilities are zero. Conditional on 2v. < m*, we have: (Vg = Vo 


— Vb > Vc) and (Vp = Ve > Va > Ve)--since Va + Vp = m* > 2ve. Thus (the 


condition me="l(p) being understood in all that follows): 


lv, —m* x, 


(v.-m*z,) -(v.-m* 
m,(1- 


= lim exp 


— 
that 
| 
] 
| 


The last limit equals zero because 


lim v2 — 2v.m' 2, + (m'2,) -(v2 -2v m' 


mo 


= lim - = 
m 


The last equality follows since m* > 2v,. = 2pem and pe > 0; thus lim m* = ©, 
while the second term is a positive constant and the third term a negative constant. 


In case (2), a > M+1 implies ag S',. Moreover, since 


if 
ife<M 
b => M+1 and b = M (since this entails c > M) both imply b¢ S\,. In light of these 
observations, one can write = Vp) and Egy = EXN(Ve=Vp> Va), 
where E = S',\{a,b,c}). 

Given these definitions, the proof here proceeds identically to that in the first 
case, if one substitutes the string 'ppm=V,> V}' for every occurrence of the string 
‘Vp >Pcom=V,' and the string 'ppm=Vp>V,' for every occurrence of the string 
'Va>Pem=Vp'. Somewhat larger changes are needed when one examines the limit of 


the ratio fr,(p)/gm(p), where in this case 
(0/0 if pe=, 


_} Pripm=V, = Pym] 


&n(P) 
Pr[p.m=V,>V,\{ \V, = p,m] 


if 


Conditional on AheWVh = Vp, Va and Vp are distributed binomially, with parameters 


% =m-)> v,. If 


hew 
m* < vo or m* 2 2v¢, then both probabilities are zero. Conditional on vp < m* < 
2Vc, we have: (Va = Ve > Va > Vp) and (Vp = Ve > Vp > Va). Thus (the 


condition me="!(p) being understood in all that follows): 
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Priv, = VW, =Vv,] 
hw 


x, 


= lim 


mo Av. —m* x, /7,(1- 


*\2 
(v.-m*z,) -(v,-m* Zz, 
me (1- 2.) 


The last limit equals zero because 


lim v? — + (m'2,)° -(v2 +(m'z,)’) 


m 
The last equality follows because m* < 2v, (so the last term is a positive constant); the 


second term is a negative constant; and m* 2 ppm > 0 (so lim m* = «). QED. 


T, 
LEMMA B84: (a) If 7] > my, then lim —+ =0 for all j. 


T 
(b) If 0 < mj < m4] for somej > M+1, then lim —*~=0 for all k. 


mo 


PROOF: PART (a): By Corollary B2, it suffices to show that lim p— 00 
Pr[E}j)/Pr[EM,M+ 1] = 0 for all j. And this follows because: 
(1) im me Pr{E}j)/Pr{Ej mM] = 0 for all } < M (by Lemma B3, case (1)); 
(2) im m— 00 Pr{E}j)/Pr{E) M+1] = 0 for all} > M+1 (by Lemma B3, case (2)); 
(3) lim m—s00 Pr{Ej M+1] = 0 (by Lemma B3, case (1)); 
(4) lim m—soo PrfEy mM+1)/PrfEM.M+1] = 0 (by Lemma B3, case (1)). 

PART (b): By Corollary B2, it suffices to show that lim m—- 
PrfEjx)/PriEm@,M+1] = 0 for all k. And this follows because: 
(1) lim m- 500 Pr[Ejk)/Pr{Ej M+1] = 0 for-all k > M+1 (by Lemma B3, case (2)); 
(2) lim = 0 for ail k < M (by Lemma B3, case (1)); 


(3) lim m-—s00 Prf{Ej M+1)/PrIEM,M+ 1] = 0 (by Lemma B3, case (2)); 


(4) lim moo PrfEjm/PrIEM,M+1] = 0 (by Lemma B3, case (2)). 
QED. 


PROOF OF THEOREM 1: Suppose 21 > my and consider a voter of type u. Let X; 


= {keK: 7 = 7} for all j. Let h be the marginal candidate that the voter ranks 
highest: up, > uj for all jeX;gUXpy + \{h} (such a candidate exists because all voters 
have strict preferences among candidates). Then lim €, > 0, because (1) in the limit, 
ties between marginal candidates (i.e., those in X,g/X}y +1) dominate those involving 
non-marginal candidates (recall the definition of &, from appendix A and use Lemma 
B3); and (2) up-uj > 0 for all jeXpyoXpy41\{h}. Also, lim §)/, = 0 (from 
Lemma B4; note that, since heX;yUXjy +4, One can assume without loss of generality 
that h < M+1). Thus, in the limit no voter will vote for candidate 1, contrary to the 
expectation that x; > 0. A similar proof works for the other part of the theorem. 


QED. 


, 
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Table 1. Closeness Depresses Excess Votes 


Dependent Variable: EXCESS 


Independent Coefficient Standard 
Variable Estimate Error 


CONSTANT ao 
MARGIN .04 
MAG4 .42 
MAGS 5.41 43 
Adjusted R* = .12 

Number of Observations = 1483 


Note: The variables are defined as follows. The unit of observation is an election ina 


particular district. Let Vj be the vote percentage garnered by the candidate placing jth 


in the poll in that district, and let M be the district magnitude. Then: 


M-\ 
(1) EXCESS = }\(V,-V,,); 


j=) 
(2) MARGIN = V,,-V,,.,; 


(3) MAG4 = 1 if M = 4, = 0 otherwise; 


(4) MAGS = 1 if M = 5, = 0 otherwise. 
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Figure }: 
Testing the Bimodality Hypothesis in 3-Seat Districts 
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Figure 2: 
Testing the Bimodality Hypothesis in 4-Seat Districts 
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Did Major Win? Did Kinnock Lose? 


Ivor Crewe and Anthony King 


The belief is almost universal in Britain that the 
leaders of the major political parties are figures of 
great electoral significance. Politicians in the run- 
up to general elections talk endlessly about whether 
their party would do better or worse under some alter- 
native leader. Journalists and opinion pollsters are 
equally preoccupied with the various party leaders’ 
electoral appeal or lack of it. Casual political 
conversation is likewise remarkably leader-centred. 


At no postwar election was this preoccupation with 
the personalities and styles of the major party leaders 
more evident than in 1992. The Conservatives forced 
Margaret Thatcher to retire in November 1990 because 
they thought she was about to lead them to electoral 
defeat. In the case of the Labour party, it was widely 
believed that Neil Kinnock, because he did not seem 
sufficiently ‘prime ministerial’, was likely to prove a 
vote-loser on a substantial scale. On several occa- 
sions during the 1987 parliament, there was talk of the 
desirability, on electoral grounds alone, of replacing 
Kinnock with John Smith. The dependable Scottish 
barrister, it was thought, would appeal more to voters 
than the garrulous Welsh boyo. 


The belief that the party leaders’ characters and 
personalities have a bearing on voters’ decisions was 
reflected in 1992 in the kinds of advice that the 
national newspapers gave their readers on how to vote 
and also in their subsequent assessments of why the 
Conservatives won. On 8 April, the day before polling 
day, the Daily Express said of Kinnock, ‘’He’s simply 
not the man for the job’, while Today remarked: ’All 
the indications are that he [Kinnock] is less suited to 
be Prime Minister than several of his Shadow Cabinet 
team.’ Meanwhile, the Daily Mail was saying of John 
Major: ‘If you want fireworks -- Kinnock. But for 
guidance and judgment, Mr. Major looks a good deal 
safer.’ There was scarcely a national newspaper that 
did not couch its advice to voters, to some extent at 
least, in personality terms. 


After the event, journalists were equally disposed 
to interpret the outcome as though the election had 
been fought at least as much between Major and Kinnock 
as between the Conservatives and Labour. On 11 April 
Today wrote: ‘’Mr. Major did not win the election. Mr. 
Kinnock lost it.’ The Daily Telegraph observed that 
the task of winning was simply ’too much for a man who 
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had to spend time inventing a new identity for 
himself.’ The Daily Express insisted that ‘’when the 
chips were down, it was John Major the voters knew they 
could trust.’ The Sun concluded: ‘Voters just did not 
believe Mr. Kinnock was fit to run Britain.’ [In its 
later editions on 10 April the Sun went so far as to 
say that ‘Labour would have romped home with a majorit 

of more than 100 seats if John Smith had been leader.’ 


To be sure, when politicians, journalists and 
ordinary voters refer by name in this way to leaders of 
political parties they are often using no more than a 
convenient form of shorthand. When they speak of, say, 
the Conservative leader, what they have in mind is, 
indeed, the Conservative leader, but also the Conserva- 
tive party, its values, its policies, its past record 
and so on. If the Conservative leader changed, the 
specific personal reference would change, but the ideas 
and images lying behind it would remain largely the 
same. Similarly with the Labour leader or any other 
party leader. 


That is true; but it is clearly by no means the 
whole truth. Many of the comments just quoted -- and 
dozens more like them which could have been quoted -- 
contain an identifiable personality component, one that 
is clearly meant to refer to the named individual. 
Words like ‘trust’, ‘judgment’ and ‘competence’ are 
continually used. The implication is that some other 
party leader, simply by having a different personality 
and by conveying a different impression of his or her 
personal worth, would have done better, or worse, in 
the election in question. There are few commentators 
on British elections, and probably few British citi- 
zens, who do not incline towards this view -- about 
previous elections as well as about 1992. Leaders are 
thought to matter. 


Most political scientists also incline to this 
view. Or, more precisely, they incline to it when they 
are talking as ordinary citizens. To eavesdrop on most 
political scientists’ conversation about electoral 
politics is to hear them using a language not so very 
different from that of politicians and journalists (and 
academics in other departments). The leaders loom 
large. But, when political scientists are functioning 
as political scientists, something strange seems to 
happen. Those who write about electoral politics -- 
and specifically about voting behaviour -- largely 
ignore the party leaders. It is not shown -- or is 
even claimed without having been shown -- that the 
leaders do not matter. They are simply, for all prac- 
tical purposes, written out of the script. 


For instance, it is now more than twenty years 
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since a book on voting behaviour in Britain last con- 
tained a whole chapter on the role of the leaders 
(Butler and Stokes, 1974, chap. 17). The latest volume 
emanating from the series of British Election Studies, 
Understanding Political Change (Heath et al, 1991), 
contains only three references to Margaret Thatcher, 
even though it covers the years 1979-87, and none of 
the three references is to her personality; the book 
makes no attempt to assess Thatcher’s impact on the 
Conservative party’s electoral fortunes during the 
period that she was Conservative party leader and prime 
minister. Ironically in view of this subsequent ne- 
glect of the topic, the original work, that of Butler 
and Stokes, came to the quite firm conclusion that 
Harold Wilson was a net electoral asset to the Labour 
party in 1964, 1966 and 1970. 


The popular lore about the role of party leaders 
in British elections and the bulk of the political 
science literature on the subject are thus like ships 
that pass in the night. The assumptions of the former 
are scarcely ever tested (even for the purposes of 
falsification) in the latter. In this chapter we shall 
try to illuminate one or two corners of the night sky; 
but before we do one important preliminary point needs 
to be made. 


In a party-centred political system like Britain’s 
a party leader can influence the electoral fortunes of 
his party in either or both of two distinct ways (see 
Fig. 1). First, he can influence the party he leads -- 
its ideology, its policies, its image -- in such a way 
that the party as a whole, including himself as leader, 
is made more or less attractive to voters; that is, he 
can influence voters indirectly via his influence 
within his party. Second, he can influence voters 
directly via the effects that his own personality, 
characteristics and style have upon them, irrespective 
of the image of his party as a whole. It goes without 
saying that personality images and party images are 
bound to affect each other; and the leaders’ so-called 
direct effects are largely mediated in practice by 
television and the press. Even so, it is perfectly 
possible to imagine a leader doing wonders for his 
party indirectly while at the same time being a consid- 
erable handicap to it in terms of his direct relation- 
ship with the electorate. 


Neil Kinnock is widely believed to have been a 
case in point. During the nine years he led the Labour 
party, especially during the period following Labour’s 
election defeat in 1987, Labour transformed its poli- 
cies and image in a way that undoubtedly enhanced its 
standing with voters; and Kinnock is widely given the 
major part of the credit for bringing this transforma- 
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tion about (Hughes and Wintour, 1990; Seyd, 1992). 
Kinnock, in this sense, was an electoral plus for his 
party. But at the same time Kinnock, during most of 
his period as leader and certainly during the 1987 and 
1992 election campaigns, was not held in high esteem by 
the great majority of the British public. We shall 
examine evidence bearing on this point below; but an 
unsubtle reading of the evidence suggests that, in this 
second sense, Kinnock was a minus for his party. 


In what follows we focus on the party leaders’ 
direct effects on voters, via their personalities and 
personal styles; but the possibility that leaders may 
also have indirect effects and that these indirect 
effects may actually outweigh the direct effects should 
never be lost sight of. Any account that focuses like 
this one solely on personality and style is bound to be 
somewhat partial. 


The Leaders’ Images 


The evidence indicating that the personalities and 
styles of the major party leaders could have had an 
effect on the outcome of the 1992 election, and that 
that effect might actually have been decisive, is, on 
the face of it, quite compelling. 


Fig. 2, for example, plots the standings of the 
two major parties in the Gallup Poll during Margaret 
Thatcher’s last fifteen months as prime minister and 
during John Major’s first fifteen months in the same 
office. As can be seen, Labour led the Conservatives 
during all five of the months while Thatcher remained 
in power but was ahead in only fifteen of the subse- 
quent fifteen months. Moreover, Labour’s largest lead 
during the Major period was only 3.2 percentage points 
(in June 1991) whereas during the Thatcher period 
Labour’s largest lead was fully 23.7 points (in April 
1990). During Thatcher’s last fifteen months Labour had 
an average lead of 12.7 points; during Major’s first 
fifteen months the Conservatives were in the lead, by 
an average of 1.8 points. It is very hard not to see 
this sharp improvement in the Conservatives’ fortunes 
as being related in some way to their change of lead- 
ership. Anyone glancing at Fig. 1, not knowing any- 
thing about British politics, would know that something 
important had happened in November 1990. 


Fig. 3 points in the same direction. It reports 
for the same two fifteen-month periods the proportions 
of voters telling the Gallup Poll they were ‘satisfied’ 
with Thatcher or Major as prime minister and the pro- 
portions saying they thought Kinnock was ‘proving a 
good leader of the Labour party’. The two questions 
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are not strictly commensurate, of course, but it is 
reasonable to read both of them as broad approval rat- 
ings; and in any case the comparisons that matter are 
the ones over time. As can be seen again, Kinnock’s 
approval rating was higher than Thatcher’s in every one 
of her last fifteen months in office whereas Major’s 
approval rating during his first fifteen months was 
consistently higher -- usually much higher -- than 
Kinnock’s. Whereas Kinnock led Thatcher by an average 
of 9.9 points in 1989-90, Major led Kinnock by an 
average of 15.5 points in 1990-92. Thatcher’s average 
satisfaction rating in her last fifteen months was as 
low as 30.4 per cent; Major’s average satisfaction 
rating in his first fifteen months was a far more 
robust 51.5 per cent. Again, it is hard not to suppose 
that these differences did not have some bearing on the 
marked improvement in the Conservatives’ electoral 
fortunes that took place after November 1990. 


When the April 1992 election finally took place, 
John Major’s personal standing remained much higher 
than that of Neil Kinnock -- and Major’s lead over 
Kinnock was substantially greater than Thatcher’s lead 
over Kinnock had been in 1987. At the time of both 
elections Gallup asked voters: ‘Leaving aside your 
general party preference, who do you think would make 
the best prime minister, John Major [Margaret 
Thatcher], Neil Kinnock or Paddy Ashdown [David Owen, 
David Steel]?’ Table X.1 makes clear the strength of 
Major’s position compared with both that of Kinnock in 
1992 and that of Thatcher fives years before. The 
proportion saying that Thatcher would make the best 
prime minister was almost exactly the same as the 
proportion voting Conservative in 1987. The proportion 
preferring Major in 1992 was substantially higher than 
the proportion who actually voted for the Conservatives 
on the day. In 1987 Kinnock’s standing was roughly 
that of his party. By 1992 it was considerably lower 
than that of his party. The obvious inference to be 
drawn - although not necessarily the correct one - is 
that in 1992 John Major, as an individual, succeeded in 
attracting votes to the Conservative party while Neil 
Kinnock, as an individual, was actually repelling 
potential Labour voters. 


Data from the 1992 British Election Study rein- 
force this sense that Major in 1992 was preferred both 
to Thatcher in 1987 and to Kinnock in 1992. The BES 
asked its cross-section samples and also its panel of 
respondents to say of each of the party leaders whether 
they looked after all classes or only one class, were 
extreme or moderate, were caring or uncaring and were 
or were not capable of being a strong leader. In 
addition, a substantial proportion of the members of 
the 1987 sample were asked shortly before the 1992 
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TABLE X.1 Who would make the best prime minister? 


1987 1992 
% % 
Thatcher 42 - 
Major - 52 
Kinnock 31 23 
Owen 17 
Steel 10 - 
Ashdown - 24 
100% 100% 
(Don't know) (7) (9) 


Note: The differences between 1987 and 1992 are significant at the 1% 
level. 


Sources: Gallup Political Index, Report No. 323 (July 1987), p. 27; 
Gallup Political and Economic Index, Report No. 380 (April 1992), p. 22. 


election how good a prime minister they thought Major 
would be if the Conservatives won and also how good a 
prime minister they thought Kinnock or Ashdown would be 
if their party were to win. 


Responses to the four image questions are set out 
in Table X.2. A number of separate points stand out 
from the table. One is John Major’s personal ascendan- 
cy over Margaret Thatcher. By wide margins, Major was 
seen as more moderate in 1992 than Thatcher in 1987, as 
more caring and also as looking after the interests of 
all classes rather than only one. Only on the item 
‘capable of being a strong leader’ does Thatcher have a 
clear lead over Major. Another feature of the table 
is John Major’s personal ascendancy over Neil Kinnock. 
In 1992 Major was thought to be more moderate than 
Kinnock and very nearly as caring; he was also thought 
to be more likely to look after all classes and to be 
more capable of being a strong leader. Major’s advan- 
tage over Kinnock in 1992 was much larger than Thatch- 
er’s had been four years before. Indeed Thatcher in 
1987 trailed Kinnock on three of the four BES items, 
the only exception being ‘strong leader’. 


With regard to Kinnock specifically, the BES data 
point to a deterioration in his standing between the 
two elections. Despite his leading role in initiating 
Labour’s Policy Review, he was seen as less moderate 
and more extreme in 1992 than in 1987. Despite his 
leading role in expelling supporters of the Militant 
Tendency from the Labour party, he was less likely to 
be seen as a strong leader in 1992 than in 1987. Even 
his standing as a ‘caring’ leader declined slightly 
over the four years. Although the BES questions did 
not ask respondents to choose between the leaders, it 
seems clear that Kinnock benefited personally from the 
comparison with Thatcher in 1987 and suffered personal- 
ly from the subsequent comparison with Major. 


From the answers to the four image questions asked 
at each of the two elections a simple score can be 
constructed showing each leader’s rating from 0 - 10 in 
the minds of the BES respondents. In 1987 Thatcher’s 
overall rating was 5.3; Kinnock’s was 6.2 (an artifact 
of his higher ratings on three of the four BES image 
items). In 1992 Major’s overall rating was 7.3; Kin- 
nock’s was 5.9. These scores can then be used to 
calculate the changes in the relative positions of the 
two Conservative leaders and the Labour leader between 
1987 and 1992. 


Table X.3 accomplishes this task. In particular, 
it shows the changes in the ratings of the two leaders 
among each of the three main parties’ identifiers (in 
1987) and within each of the usual partisan 


TABLE X.2 Images of the party 


‘Would you describe 
as: 


extreme 
moderate 
neither, both, dont know 


{someone who] 

looks after one class 
looks after all classes 
neither, both, don't know 


caring 
uncaring 
neither, both, dont know 


capable of being a 

strong leader 

not capable of being 

a strong leader 

neither, both, don't know 


Notes: * indicates that the 1987-1992 percentage differences 
significant at the 10% level. All other leader-image percent: 
are significant at the 10% level. 


Source: BES 1987 cross-section; BES 1992 cross-section 
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1992 
Steel Major Kinn Ash 
ock down 
% % % % 
* 
7 16 40. 14 
74 78 52) 74 
19 6 8 13 
* 
65 51 44. 69 
26 6 9 21 
* 
75 73 75 80. 
8 21 18 ad 
18 7 8 13 
33 69 44 60 
47 26 51 26 
20 5 5 14 


TABLE X.3. Changes in the image of the Conservative and 
Labour party leaders 1987-92, by party identification 


1987 Thatcher 1987 Kinnock, | Combined 
1992 Major® 1992 Kinnock” change© 


All + + 2.3 


Party identification 
(in 1987) 


Conservative 
Labour 
Liberal Democrat 


Very strong Cons 
Fairly strong Cons 
Not very strong Cons 


Very strong Lab 
Fairly strong Lab 
Not very strong Lab 


Very strong Lib Dem 
Fairly strong Lib Dem 
Not very strong Lib Dem 


Note: All differences are significant at the 10% level except those marked 
* 


Source: BES 1987-1992 panel. The method of constructing an overall image 
score for each of the leaders is described in the appendix. 


a. '+': Major's image more favourable; '-': Thatcher's image more 
favourable. 


b. '+': Kinnock's image more favourable in 1992; '-': Kinnock's image 
more favourable in 1987. 


c. '+': a change between 1987-92 to the advantage of the Conservative 
leader; '-': a change between 1987-92 to the advantage of the Labour 
leader. 


+ 1.6 + le? 
+ 2.4 - 0.9, * 33 
0.0 3.1 
+ 0.8 0.0 + 0.7 
+ 4.9 - 0.4, + 2.3 | 
+ 2.1 + 0.1 + 2.1 
+ 2.0 ee | + 3.1 
+ 2.4 0.9 + 3.3 
+207 2.9 + 3.5 
* 
+ 208 + 0.1) + 3.4 
+ 2.8 + 0.1" + 2.7 
+ 3.3 - 0:2 + 3.5 


strength-of-identification categories. The aim is to 
see which party’s leaders gained in public esteem over 
the period and what was the net gain, if any, for 
either the Conservative party or the Labour party. 
Plus signs in the Thatcher-Major column indicate an 
improvement in Major’s standing over Thatcher’s, thus 
(other things being equal) improving the Conservatives’ 
standing. Plus signs in the Kinnock-Kinnock column 
indicate a deterioration in Kinnock’s standing between 
1987 and 1992, thus also (other things being equal) 
improving the Conservatives’ standing. Plus or minus 
signs in the final column summarise the net effects on 
the two major parties of the changes in the two pairs 
of party leaders’ images. 


As can immediately be seen, almost all the signs 
in table are positive; and, given that the scale is 
only a 10-point scale, some of the specific values 
shown are quite large. Almost every cell-entry is in 
the Conservatives’ favour. The slight deterioration in 
Kinnock’s position is largely confined to his own 
party’s identifiers; among Conservative and Liberal/SDP 
identifiers, it is constant. The considerably more 
marked improvement in Major’s position is more or less 
across the board, although his impact, predictably, was 
greater among Opposition supporters than among Conser- 
vative supporters (who were inclined to hold both 
Thatcher and Major in high esteem) and among weak 
identifiers generally. Compared with Thatcher he ap- 
pears to have had more of a ‘non-partisan’ appeal. 


Table X.4 uses the same scores, with the same 
Signs, to distinguish among those who, having voted for 
one or other of the three main parties in 1987, re- 
mained loyal to it in 1992, those who defected in 1992 
from their 1987 party and those who in 1992 were re- 
cruited from their 1987 party to a new party. (The 
categories obviously overlap: a 1992 Conservative 
defector is likely to have become a Labour or Liberal 
Democrat recruit.) The figures in Table X.4 would seem 
on the face of it to reinforce the impression created 
by the previous tables that Major in 1992 had a consid- 
erable impact on the standing of his party. Conserva- 
tive defectors were the group least impressed by Major 
in comparison to Thatcher; Conservative recruits were 
most impressed. Labour recruits were less impressed by 
the Thatcher/Major contrast than either Labour loyal- 
ists or Labour defectors; and Labour defectors were 
more impressed than either Labour loyalists or recruits 
with the improvement, in their eyes, of Major over 
Thatcher and with the lower quality, in their eyes, of 
Kinnock’s performance in 1992 compared with four years 
before. Liberal Democrat defectors to the Conserva- 
tives were similarly impressed by Major and unimpressed 
by Kinnock; Liberal Democrat defectors to Labour, 
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TABLE X.4 Changes in the image of the Conservative and 
Labour party leaders 1987-92, by vote and vote switching 


1987 Thatcher 1987 Kinnock Combined 


1992 Major? 1992 Kinnock”® change© 

Vote 1992 

Conservative + 2.0 - 0.4, + 2.4 
Labour + 220 - 0.3, + 2.2 
Liberal Democrat + 3.1 - 0.1 + 3.3 
Vote 1987 - 19922 

Conservative loyalists + 1.7 ~ Oe. + 2.0 
Conservative defectors + 0.8 + 0.2 + 0.6 
Conservative recruits + 4.1 « 3,2 + 5.1 
Labour loyalists + 2.1 - 0.7 + 2.8 
Labour defectors + 3.4 = 5 + 5.0 
Labour recruits + 1.7 + 1.1 + 0.6 


Lib Dem loyalists + 3.5 + 0.1 + 3.4 
Lib Dem defectors to Con + 4.0 - 0.9 + 4.9 
Lib Dem defectors to Lab + 2.6 + 1.1) + 1.5 
Lib Dem recruits from Con + 1.4 - 0.2 + 1.6 
Lib Dem recruits from Lab + 3.6 - 1.6 + 5.2 


a. Excludes non-voters and those ineligible to vote in 1987. 


Notes: see Table X.3. 
Source: see Table X.3. 
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contrariwise, were less impressed by Major than Thatch- 
er and thought more than they had in 1987 of Kinnock. 


Gallup data and BES data thus combine, both in 
general and in detail, to convey the idea that Major in 
1992 was a considerable asset to his party as compared 
with both his Conservative predecessor and his princi- 
pal Labour opponent. But was he? To establish that he 
was we need to take into account both the absolute 
numbers (as distinct from the percentages) of those who 
thought better and worse of him in comparison to the 
other party leaders and also Major’s capacity to at- 
tract into the Conservative camp those who, but for 
Major or someone like him, would have voted for one of 
the other parties. To answer the central ‘what if?’ 
question is, as we shall see, no easy matter. 


Analytical strategies 


The political science literature on the role that party 
leaders and presidential candidates play in influencing 
individual voters’ decisions -- and, more important, 
the outcomes of whole elections -- adopts one or other 
of two broad analytic strategies. The two are comple- 
mentary rather than contradictory. It is hard to see 
how any other coul¢e be devised. One might be called 
the ‘improved prediction’ strategy, the other the 
‘thought experiment’ strategy. 


The improved prediction strategy asks, in effect, 
the following question. Suppose we know a great deal 
about an individual, about his or her social location, 
ideological and partisan predispositions, policy pref- 
erences and evaluations of present and future condi- 
tions: what does it add to our ability to predict how 
the individual will vote to know something about his or 
her judgments about the party leaders’ personalities? 
The improved prediction strategy underlies the path- 
breaking articles by Shanks and Miller on American 
presidential elections (1982, 1990, 1991) and also two 
important articles, those by Graetz and McAllister 
(1987) and Stewart and Clarke (1992), on British elec- 
tions. 


In this chapter, however, we pursue the alterna- 
tive strategy, the thought experiment strategy, which 
approaches the problem from a different angle. The 
thought experiment strategy weighs the appeals of the 
party leaders (positive or negative), not against other 
aspects of their party’s appeal (or lack of it), but 
against the appeal that their party would have had if 
it had been led by someone else. That ‘’someone else’ 
could in principle be some idealised party leader, or 
another leader drawn from the same political party, or 
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even the leader of another party. The phrase ‘thought 
experiment’ is appropriate in this context for the 
obvious reason that the party in question, at the 
election in question, was led by its then leader and 
was not led by anyone else. This strategy thus takes 
the analyst more explicitly than usual into the realm 
of counter-factuals. 


A good example of this second approach as used by 
political scientists can be found in Bean and Mughan 
(1989). Bean and Mughan compared voters’ assessments 
of the two major party leaders at each of two national 
elections -- Margaret Thatcher and Michael Foot in 
Britain in 1983 and Bob Hawke and John Howard in Aus- 
tralia in 1987 -- and asked themselves what the results 
of the two elections would have been if each of the 
main parties at each election had been led, not by its 
actual leader, but by the leader of the same country’s 
other main party. In the British case, Bean and Mughan 
conclude that, if voters in 1983 had ascribed the same 
personal qualities to Foot as they in fact ascribed to 
Thatcher, the Conservatives would still have won, but 
the gap between the Conservatives and Labour would have 
been narrowed by six percentage points. In the Austra- 
lian case, they suggest that the Liberals rather than 
Labor might have won if they had been led by someone 
who was, in effect, a Bob Hawke-clone. 


Immediately after the 1992 election in Britain the 
Gallup Poll actually asked respondents to indicate what 
their inclinations would have been, and how they might 
have voted, if the Conservative party had been led by 
either Margaret Thatcher or Michael Heseltine instead 
of John Major and if Labour had been led by John Smith 
instead of Neil Kinnock. In the case of Thatcher, for 
instance, the first question read: ‘Suppose on Thursday 
Mrs. Thatcher had still been prime minister instead of 
Mr. Major, would that have made you more or Jess likely 
to vote Conservative?’ Those who said ‘more likely’ 
and had not voted Conservative were then asked: ‘’You 
say you would have been more likely to vote Conserva- 
tive. Do you think you would have actually voted 
Conservative if Mrs. Thatcher had still been prime 
minister?’ Those who said ‘less likely’ and had voted 
Conservative were asked: ‘You say you would have been 
less likely to vote Conservative. Do you think you 
would have actually not voted Conservative if Mrs. 
Thatcher had still been prime minister?’ 


The results of this particular thought experiment 
-- carried out by actual voters on themselves -- are 
set out in Table X.5. The findings need, of course, to 
be treated with a considerable amount of scepticism. 
Survey respondents are unlikely to be able to predict 
accurately how they would have behaved under a com- 
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TABLE X.5 Claimed voting intention under alternative leaders 


If Thatcher If Heseltine If Smith 
not Major not Major not Kinnock 
Con leader Con leader Lab leader 
% % % 

More like to vote for 10 7 22 

alternative leader's party 

Less likely 34 19 6 

No difference/don't know 56 74 72 

Among saying ‘more likely' 

or ‘less likely’: 

Did not vote for altern- 6 2 8 

ative leader's party but 

would have 

Did vote for alternative 15 5 3 

leader's party but would 

not have 

Hypothetical difference to - 9 - 3 + 5 


alternative leader's party's 
vote share 


Source: Gallup Political and Economic Index, Report No. 380 (April 1992), pp. 18-20. 
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pletely different and largely artificial set of circum- 
stances. For example, a voter who wished, for whatever 
reason, that he had been able to vote Labour but had 
actually voted Conservative might well say that he 
would have voted Labour if the party had been led by 
John Smith simply as a form of wish-fulfilment or to 
reduce cognitive dissonance. In addition, Gallup’s 
hypothetical questions make no allowance for the indi- 
rect effects referred to earlier (what, for example, 
would Thatcher, had she remained prime minister, have 
done about the poll tax?). Even so, the findings are 
suggestive. They suggest, at the very least, that many 
voters believe that they are influenced by the charac- 
ters and personalities of the party leaders even if 
this is not actually the case. 


Two thought experiments 


The BES data can be used for purposes of running two 
rather more elaborate (and possibly rash) thought 
experiments. We hypothesise that party identifiers 
will vote for their party unless some short-term polit- 
ical force acts on them to cause them to do otherwise; 
and we ask whether the attraction (or repulsion) of the 
party leaders in 1992 might have acted in some signifi- 
cant way as such a short-term force. We are not inter- 
ested solely (or even primarily) in the party leaders’ 
effects on the behaviour of individual voters; we are 
also (and more) interested in the leaders’ net effects 
on the outcome of the election as a whole. 


It goes without saying that, using this particular 
method, we are not in a position to distinguish between 
genuine leader effects and effects that manifest them- 
selves through the leaders but are in fact rooted in 
voters’ prior dispositions and attitudes. For example, 
a voter who preferred Major in 1992 to Thatcher in 1987 
may have done so simply because Major abolished the 
poll tax, his or her preference for him having nothing 
to do with Major’s personality or character; if some 
other person had abolished the poll tax, that other 
person would have been preferred equally. The effects 
of personality are hard to disentangle from the effects 
of policy and performance, and no attempt is made to 
disentangle them here. All that our thought experi- 
ments, if successful, can do is establish the outer 
limits to the size of possible leader effects. The 
genuine (or ‘pure’) leader effects in 1992 may well 
have been smaller than the effects to be discussed 
here; but they are unlikely to have been any greater. 


Both our thought experiments are based on the BES 
data concerning voters’ party identification and their 
ratings of the individual leaders. We are interested 
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in the discrepancies between the two. Table xX.6 is 
based on the responses to the BES questions about how 
good a prime minister Major would be if the Conserva- 
tives were returned and how good Kinnock and Ashdown 
would be if either of them were elected. The table 
shows, for those who identified with each of the three 
main political parties, the proportion who believed 
their own leader would do the best job in Number 10, 
the proportion who believed another party’s leader 
would do a better job and the proportion who rated 
their own party’s leader and one or both of the other 
parties’ leaders equally. 


The first point to emerge from Table X.6 is that 
party identifiers were by no means unanimous in prefer- 
ring their own party’s leader to both of the others. 
Far from it: only 53 per cent of Conservatives and 34 
per cent of Labour and Liberal Democrat identifiers did 
so. Only a few Conservative and Labour identifiers 
actually crossed over completely and preferred the 
leader of the opposite major party; but fully 14 per 
cent of Liberal Democrat identifiers preferred either 
Major or Kinnock to Ashdown. Because the wording of 
the BES question did not force respondents to choose 
among the three leaders (all three could be rated well 
or badly) it was possible for respondents to rate two 
or more leaders equally; and, as the table shows, a 
large proportion -- well over one third of the total 
sample -- in fact did so. 


The second point to emerge is that Major’s stand- 
ing among Conservative identifiers was considerably 
higher than either Kinnock’s among Labour supporters or 
Ashdown’s among Liberal Democrats. Ninety per cent of 
Conservatives rated their leader ahead of both the 
other leaders or else on a par with one or both of 
them. In the case of Labour identifiers, the corre- 
sponding figure is 82 per cent, in the case of Liberal 
Democrats 83 per cent. Moreover, Major had considera- 
ble pulling power (or at least potential pulling power) 
among Labour supporters and Liberal Democrats. Nearly 
one third of Labour identifiers, 32 per cent, rated 
Major as highly as or higher than Kinnock; and more 
than half of Liberal Democrat identifiers, 51 per cent, 
rated Major as highly as or higher than Ashdown. Major 
clearly comes better out of Table X.6 than either of 
his rivals. That said, it is worth noting that nearly 
one third of Liberal Democrat identifiers, 32 per cent, 
rated Kinnock ahead of both Major and Ashdown or else 
equal with either or both of them. Kinnock’s support 
among Liberal Democrat identifiers was far from negli- 
gible. 


What we are interested in, however, is not atti- 
tudes for their own sakes but votes. What proportions 
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TABLE X.6 Rankings of leaders by party identification, 
with tactical voters excluded 


Party identification 


Cons Lab Lib 

Dem 
% % % 

Rated: 

Major most highly 54 4 9 
Kinnock most highly 1 36 4 
Ashdown most highly 8 9 35 
Major, Kinmnock equal first 3 7 2 
Major, Ashdown equal first 30 4 27 
Kinnock, Ashdown equal first 1 24 10 
All three equally 4 17 a3 

Total 100% 100% 100% 


Source: BES 1992 pre-election - post-election panel. 


of party identifiers who preferred another party’s 
leader to their own, or who rated another party’s leader 
equally with their own, in fact failed to vote for 
their own party? In other words, are deviant leader 
preferences associated with deviant voting? 


The short answer would appear to be that they are. 
Table X.7, making use of the data in Table X.6 and 
adding our knowledge of how the BES respondents voted, 
sets out for each of the parties’ identifiers the 
proportions who defected to another party in 1992 among 
those who rated their own party leader more highly than 
the other leaders, among those who rated their leader 
equally with either or both of the other leaders and 
among those who actually rated one oy both of the other 
leaders more highly than their own.” Tactical voters - 
that is, those who told the BES that they really pre- 
ferred another party to the one they actually voted for 
but did not vote for it because it had no_chance of 
winning in their constituency - are omitted. 


It emerges clearly from the table that the propor- 
tion of defectors among identifiers of all three par- 
ties is considerably higher among those who failed to 
put their own party leader first. Those who rated 
their own leader most highly were the least likely to 
defect. Those who rated their leader equally with one 
or both of the other leaders were more likely to de- 
fect. And, with one exception (the Conservative iden- 
tifiers who preferred Ashdown to Major), those who 
actually rated one or both of the other parties’ lead- 
ers higher than their own were most likely to defect. 
Liberal Democrat identifiers were, by a considerable 
margin, the most likely not to support their party in 
the polling booth. More than half of those Liberal 
Democrats who preferred another Pparty’s leader did not 
in the end vote Liberal Democrat. The pattern in the 
table as a whole is certainly at least consistent with 
the possibility of genuine leader influence. 


What matters in the end politically, however, is 
not whether the voting decisions of individuals are 
influenced by political leaders’ styles and personali- 
ties, but whether, if they are so influenced, the 
influence is on a sufficient scale and is sufficiently 
skewed to affect the outcome of a whole election. Do 
the decisions of individuals, when summed together, 
have broader systemic effects? And it is at this point 
that we conduct the first of our two thought experi- 
ments. 


From the data in Table X.6 we know the proportions 
of each party’s identifiers who preferred the leader of 
another party to their own in 1992 or who rated their 
own leader equally with that of another party. We can 
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also see in Table X.7 the proportions of each of those 
categories of party identifiers who, when they finally 
came to cast their ballots in 1992, deserted their own 
party for another. In addition, we are able to obtain 
from the BES data two further pieces of information: 
first, the proportions that those who identified with 
each of the three main parties actually constituted of 
all those who went to the polls in 1992; and, second, 
the proportions in which the large minority of Liberal 
Democrat identifiers who went to the polls but who did 
not in fact vote Liberal Democrat divided their vote 
between the Conservatives and the Labour party. From 
these data, we can calculate, for example, the propor- 
tion of all voters who were Conservative identifiers in 
1992 but who preferred Paddy Ashdown to John Major and 
also (for whatever reason) defected from the Conserva- 
tives’ ranks. (As it happens, the proportion was 0.7 
per cent.) 


Against this background, our first thought experi- 
ment is concerned with estimating the actual effects of 
expressed leader preferences on the actual outcome of 
the 1992 election. What difference may voters’ prefer- 
ences for the parties’ leaders have made? 


To do so, we took all the party identifiers who 
turned out to vote, separated out those who positively 
preferred another leader or who preferred another 
leader equally, noted the latter groups’ actual defec- 
tion rates and then calculated the increment or decre- 
ment to the winning party’s margin produced by these 
quite considerable numbers of defector-recruits. In 
the case of Conservative and Labour identifiers, our 
estimate does not identify the actual proportions in 
which the defectors split between voting Liberal Demo- 
crat and voting for the opposite major party. Instead 
we assume, we think realistically, that a substantial 
majority of defectors switched to the Liberal Democrats 
and that the Liberal Democrat/opposite party split was 
the same for both Conservative and Labour identifiers. 
In the case of Liberal Democrat identifiers, it is not 
wise to make any such assumptions and our estimate 
therefore does include the precise Conservative/Labour 
split of those Liberal Democrats who defected, accord- 
ing to whether they ranked Major first, Kinnock first 
or both Major or Kinnock equal first. Non-identifiers 
are excluded from the estimate altogether: there were 
very few of them in the data and most of them did not 
vote. Our estimate takes all who went to the polls as 
the base and neither all respondents nor merely identi- 
fiers. 


Table X.8 sets out the results of this first 
thought experiment. It also sets out the results of 
this same experiment for four previous elections for 
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TABLE X.7 Rankings of the leaders and vote defection 
among party identifiers, with tactical voters excluded 


% voting for another party among Conservative identifiers, who: 


rated Major most highly 3% 
rated Major equally with Kinnock, 

Ashdown or both 11% 
rated Major below Kinnock, 

Ashdown or both 27% 


% voting for another party among Labour identifiers, who: 


rated Kinnock most highly 4% 
rated Kinnock equally with Major, 

Ashdown or both 9% 
rated Kinnock below Major, 

Ashdown or both 33% 


% voting for another party among Liberal Democrat identifiers, who: 


rated Ashdown most highly 9% 
rated Ashdown equally with Major, 

Kinnock or both 29% 
rated Ashdown below Major, 

Kinnock or both 47% 


Source: BES 1992 pre-election - post-election panel. 


which we have performed similar calculations. Table 
X.8, to repeat, comprises actual estimates of expressed 
leader preferences on the winning party’s margin of 
victory at each of the five elections. (So far we are 
taking the data as we find them.) Three of our five 
estimates will probably come as a considerable shock to 
readers. The conventional wisdom holds that in 1970 
Harold Wilson benefited Labour (even though Labour 
lost), that in 1979 James Callaghan benefited Labour 
(even though Labour lost) and that in 1992 John Major 
benefited the Conservatives (who would not have done as 
well without him). Yet our estimates in all three 
cases point in the opposite direction: that in 1992, 
for instance, net leader effects actually helped the 
marginally Labour party and harmed the Conservatives. 


The explanation in all three cases, according to 
our data, lies in the differing defection rates among 
different groups of party identifiers. In 1992 Labour 
actually lost more support than the Conservatives as a 
result of defections associated with leader preferences 
(this loss was thus in the expected pro-Major, anti- 
Kinnock direction); but this net loss on the part of 
Labour vis-a-vis the Conservatives was more than com- 
pensated for by the fact that larger numbers of Liberal 
Democrat identifiers defected and that those Liberal 
Democrats who did defect were disproportionately those 
who preferred Kinnock to Ashdown or rated Kinnock 
equally with either Ashdown alone or with Ashdown and 
Major. Kinnock-inclining Liberal Democrats thus pro- 
vided Labour with a small but useful net bonus. Analy- 
sis along similar lines explains the equally surprising 
estimates we obtained for 1970 and 1979. Our approach 
has at least the virtue of drawing attention to the 
importance of distinguishing between mere preferences 
and the disposition to act, or not act, on the basis of 
(or at least consistently with) those preferences. 


We now move to our second -- and considerably 
bolder -- thought experiment; and, again, we look at 
the four previous elections as well as 1992. In this 


experiment, we try to imagine, not what the actual 
effects of expressed leader preferences were at the 
elections, but what they would have been if each of the 
two major parties had been led at each election, not by 
the person who actually led it, but by the leader of 
the other major party. In other words, although the 
precise method we employ is different from Bean and 
Mughan’s (1989), our broad strategy is the same as 
theirs. 


Our method is to hold the rates of defection of 
the various categories of party identifier constant but 
to impute to Conservative identifiers Labour identifi- 
ers’ distributions of leader preferences and to impute 
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TABLE X.8 Actual 


Winning party's actual margin in the election 
(% of national vote, Great Britain only) 


Impact of expressed leader preferences 


Winning party's margin without effects of 
expressed leader preferences 


1. Tactical voters are excluded for 1992, but not for ear 
identify them. There were, almost certainly, even fewer t 
in 1992. 


il Impact of Expressed Leader Preferences 


1964 1970 F74 1979 19921 
Lab. Con. Con. Con Con. 
0.6 0.9 230 
to to to to to 
Lab. Con Lab. Con Lab 
Lab Con. Con. Con. Con 


earlier elections because it is not possible to 
ir tactical voters in the earlier elections than 


to Labour identifiers Conservative identifiers’ distri- 
butions of preferences. In the case of ‘centre’ identi- 
fiers, we simply transpose their preferences for the 
Conservative leader and their preferences for the 
Labour leader at each election. Those who rated their 
own party leader equally with that of another party’s 
leader are treated in the same way as in the first 
experiment. Similarly, the calculations of the pre- 
sumed effects of these (transposed) leader preferences 
are made in the same way as before. Our reason for 
holding constant the propensity to defect (it could 
have been varied between the parties in the same way) 
is that we are wary of engaging in a form of double- 
counting. We hypothesise that, in so far as we are 
correctly identifying genuine leader effects at all, we 
are locating them by means of voters’ expressed leader 
preferences. To add to the analysis variation in the 
rates at which the identifiers with different parties 
defect from their party would be to increase the al- 
ready considerable risk that expressed leader prefer- 
ences are in any case a resultant of other short-term 
forces (views about the parties’ policies, assessments 
of present and future economic conditions, etc.). 


Table X.9 sets out the results of our calculations 
of the impact that transposing the various groups of 
party identifiers’ expressed preferences had on each 
winning party’s margin of victory. Wilson is now 
leader of the Conservative party and Home leader of the 
Labour party in 1964; Wilson and Heath change places in 
1970 and 1974; Callaghan and Thatcher change places in 
1979; and Major and Kipnock (to their mutual surprise) 
change places in 1992.” And the voters respond accord- 
ingly. The second row from the bottom of the table 
offers estimates of how the five election outcomes 
would have been changed if all five pairs of leaders 
had changed places. The entries in this row measure, 
as seems appropriate, the impact of our leader rever- 
sals, not on the actual election result in each case, 
but on what the result would have been in the absence 
of the leader effects we identified in our first exper- 
iment (Table X.8). The bottom row goes on to suggest 
which party would have won, and what its winning margin 
would have been, if the various party leaders had 
indeed been swapped. 


This second experiment suggests that in 1964 a 
Wilson-led Conservative party might possibly have 
defeated a Labour party led by Sir Alec Douglas Home 
and that in February 1974 a Wilson-led Conservative 
party might well have beaten a Labour party led by 
Edward Heath. With regard to 1992, our second experi- 
ment suggests that Labour might have done slightly 
better - and the Conservatives correspondingly worse - 
if the Labour party had been led by Major and the 
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TABLE X.9. Impact of Expressed Leader 


Winning party's actual margin in the election 
(% of national vote, Great Britain only) 


Impact of expressed leader preferences 


Hypothesized impact if major party leaders 
reversed 


Winning party's hypothesized margin with 
leaders reversed 


1. See note 1 to Table X.8. 


Pr 

1964 
Lab. 

0.6 
to 
Lab. 
to 
Con. 
Con. 


Preferences with Leaders Reversed 


1970 F74 1979 19921 : 
Con. Con. Con. Con. 
0.9 1.0 42ak Cas 

to to to to 
Con. Lab. Con. Lab 
26 0.8 0.8 
to to to to 
Con. Con. Lab. Lab. 
3.6 6.3 6.8 
Con. Con. Con. Con. 


Conservatives by Kinnock. Clearly this result is para- 
doxical in the light of the result of our first experi- 
ment, which pointed in the opposite direction: why, it 
may be asked, should Kinnock be a net asset to the 
Labour party when the leader of that party but an even 
greater asset to Labour when the hypothesised leader of 
the Conservatives? The explanation is that, if the 
Conservatives had been led in 1992 by Kinnock or a 
Kinnock-clone, a larger proportion of Conservative 
identifiers would have preferred some other leader; 
and, because there are more Conservative identifiers 
than Labour identifiers in the electorate, the Conser- 
vatives would, in absolute terms, have lost more votes, 
even though Conservative identifiers’ propensity to 
defect is slightly lower than Labour identifiers’ 
propensity to defect. It is true that Liberal Democrat 
identifiers who did not rank Ashdown higher than the 
others and defected would have split in the Conserva- 
tives’ rather than Labour’s favour, but not by enough 
to prevent the overall net impact favouring Labour. 
Again, our experiment draws attention to the importance 
of distinguishing between patterns of preferences and 
patterns of actual defections resulting from (or at 
least associated with) those preferences. 


But what about reverse causation? 


To all that has been said so far there is an obvious 
riposte and one that deserves to be taken seriously. It 
could be argued that the causal arrow does not point in 
the direction we have been positing, namely from leader 
preferences to vote. It could be argued that, on the 
contrary, people, while retaining their party identifi- 
cation, decide to change their vote and, in order to 
justify their change of vote (either to themselves or 
to the researcher), also change their declared leader 
preference. In other words, their leader preferences do 
not determine their vote but rather the other way 
round. 


In order to test this hypothesis - which is, on 
the face of it, a perfectly plausible one - we decided 
to carry out a somewhat different kind of analysis. We 
wish to ascertain whether substantial numbers of voters 
are deflected from voting in accordance with their 
longstanding party allegiance by their current prefer- 
ence for one or other of the current party leaders. We 
need, therefore, a measure of their ’longstanding party 
allegiance’ that is distinct from their assessments of 
the current party leaders. 


One possible measure of this longstanding party 
allegiance is how the individuals voted, and what their 
party identification was, at the previous general 
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election. On the one hand, knowledge of how someone 
voted, and what his or her party identification was, in 
(say) 1987, should not have any privileged status as a 
measure of their long-term party loyalty; party identi- 
fication measured in 1987 has no more validity (and 
probably less) than party identification measured in 
1992. But, on the other hand, both vote and party 
identification measured in 1987 have the specific 
virtue, not of having been measured in 1987, but of 
having been measured prior to the circumstances of the 
election of 1992 (including, for example, the replace- 
ment of Margaret Thatcher by John Major as Conservative 
party leader). Whatever their other qualities, the 1987 
measurements cannot have been contaminated by what 
happened - and who the party leaders were - at the 
time of the 1992 election. 


In order to find out whether party leader prefer- 
ences in 1992 might have had an effect - we put it no 
higher than that - in causing voters who voted in one 
way in 1987 to vote in some other way in 1992 - we 
constructed a simple analytic model and subjected it to 
linear regression analysis. We took as our baseline, 
first, how individuals actually voted in 1987 and, 
second, how they responded in 1987 to a series of three 
questions which asked them, with regard to each of the 
three main parties, how they would place their feelings 
on a five-point scale from ‘strongly in favour’ at one 
extreme to ‘strongly against’ at the other, and we then 
added to this knowledge our knowledge of how these same 
voters rated the three party leaders in 1992. Once we 
knew what voters’ attitudes (and indeed behaviour) had 
been in 1987, did our additional knowledge of their 
attitude towards the party leaders in 1992 enable us 
better to predict their vote? (We are here reverting 
to the improved prediction strategy referred to earli- 
er.) 


The short answer is that it did. As Table xX.10 
shows, the ranking of leaders in 1992 adds fully 3 
percentage points to our ability to predict whether or 
not someone would vote Conservative (as distinct from 
any other party) in 1992 once their vote and their 
partisan preferences in 1987 have been taken into 
account. The voters’ ranking of the leaders on the same 
basis adds 5 percentage points to the accuracy of our 
prediction of whether or not someone voted for the 
Labour party (again, as distinct from any other party). 
It is only when we come to predicting a vote for the 
Liberal Democrats in 1992 that voters’ ranking of the 
leaders adds little, if anything, to our ability to 
predict. 
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Conclusions 


It goes without saying that the results of both our two 
thought experiments -- and our additional regression 
analysis -- need to be treated with some caution. We 
need to emphasise again our awareness that what we have 
called, for the sake of simplicity, ‘leader effects’ 
may well be reducible -- indeed in some cases probably 
are reducible -- to other attitudinal effects that are 
not captured in the analyses we have carried out so 
far. Our intention is to pursue this question in 
future research. 


That said, the effect of our experiments is almost 
certainly to place a ceiling on any genuine leader 
effects that may be present -- and that ceiling is 
certainly high enough to suggest that the potential 
impact of British party leaders’ personalities and 
styles on voting and elections ought in future to be 
taken more seriously by students of British electoral 
politics. At the very least, if genuine leader effects 
do not exist, or are wholly insignificant, that fact 
should be demonstrated and not merely assumed. Our 
experiments suggest that the outcomes of at least two 
postwar elections, those of 1964 and February 1974, may 
have turned on who the major party leaders were. 


Finally, it is worth emphasising again the impor- 
tance of indirect leader effects. Party leaders have 
an influence not merely on voters but on the party they 
lead and, if they are in power, on their government. 
Major himself may not, as it turns out, have drawn 
large numbers of voters to the Conservative party (or 
prevented them from switching away); but the comport- 
ment of his government as a whole following Thatcher’s 
resignation may well have been crucial in securing the 
Conservatives’ 1992 election victory. Similarly, 
Kinnock’s importance to Labour almost certainly lay in 
his effect on the party’s policies and image more than 
on the voting-attracting capacity we attribute to him 
in this chapter. Leaders, after all, are not merely 
faces on television screens. They wield other forms of 
political power. 
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Notes 


This chapter is a sequel to, and at several points 
draws on, the authors’ contribution to Jennings and 
Mann (1993). As on the previous occasion, we are 
grateful to John Brice of the University of Essex 
for his expert and efficient assistance with com- 
puting. 


For a preliminary assessment of Kinnock’s and 
Major’s impact on the outcome of the election, 
based on published opinion poll data, see Brown 
(1992). 


It should emphasised that these image questions 
were asked following - in some cases several weeks 
after - the election. By that time the Conserva- 
tives under Major were known to have won, the 
Labour party under Kinnock was known to have lost, 
and Kinnock had already signified his intention to 
resign as Labour leader. It would be remarkable if 
these circumstances did not affect respondents’ 
answers to the questions. Unfortunately there is no 
way of estimating the scale of the effect. 


Objection to the phrase ‘personal ascendancy’ may 
be taken on the ground that one of the four quali- 
ties listed in the questions - capable of being a 
strong leader’ - is easily the most politically 
salient and is by a wide margin the one most 
likely to influence voters. Certainly the Bean and 
Mughan study (1989) points in this general direc- 
tion. Our analysis of the 1992 BES findings, howev- 
er, does not suggest the existence of such a 
straightforward relationship. See n. 5 below. 


Ideally it would be desirable not to construct such 
a simple score - or at least not construct it in 
such a simple way - but to use analytic techniques 
such as regression to try to estimate the contribu- 
tion of each item to each leader’s overall standing 
and impact. The difficult is that the available BES 
data are not only dichotomous and sometimes highly 
skewed but in some cases yield very small numbers, 
especially when one examines, not the party lead- 
ers’ images as such, but the changes in their 
images between 1987 and 1992. However, a single 
computation of the number of defectors from and 
recruits to each of the two major parties, based on 
changes in respondents’ replies to each of the four 
items considered separately, suggests that all four 
(and not just ‘capable of being a strong leader’) 
contributed in some degree in influencing his 
party’s electoral performance. The only exception, 
rather surprisingly, is the ’extreme’/’moderate’ 
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item in connection with the change from Thatcher to 
Major. It appears to have had virtually nil impact. 


A subtle but important point of language is worth 
noting here. Our concern in connection with our two 
thought experiments is to estimate the numbers of 
voters who may have been ‘drawn away’ from their 
‘normal’ party preference by their likes and dis- 
likes, at a specific election, of the various 
parties’ leaders. We refer to these people as 
‘defectors’; they have a standing loyalty from 
which, on this specific occasion, they have defect- 
ed. With regard to people who change their vote 
between one election and another (irrespective of 
whether they have ‘defected; in the above sense), 
we prefer the more neutral and less psychologically 
freighted term ‘switcher’. For example, if someone 
thinks of himself or herself as a Labour supporter 
and has consistently voted Labour, but then on one 
occasion (say, 1983) votes Conservative, before 
going back to Labour in 1987, it seems perverse to 
call his or her 1987 vote a ‘defection’; the real 
defection occurred in 1983. For what it is worth, 
this distinction, between defectors on the one hand 
and switchers on the other, is the one normally 
employed in the voting behaviour literature. Wheth- 
er or no the standard Michigan party identification 
question (’Generally speaking, do you think of 
yourself as ...?’) adequately captures people’s 
underlying partisan predispositions is, of course, 
another matter. 


Strictly, tactical voters are defined as those who, 
in answer to the question ’ Which one of the rea- 
sons on this card comes closest to the main reason 
you voted for the main party you chose?’, selected 
the option: ‘I really preferred another party but 
it had no chance of winning in this constituency.’ 
There were only 95 such voters in the BES panel 
sample and, for that reason, excluding them from 
our analysis, while logical, makes little differ- 
ence to the findings. 


Liberal Democrat and centre party identifiers have 
long been noted for their willingness to desert 
their party on election day. See Crewe (1985) and 
Curtice (1983). 


If the reader finds the idea of transposing the 
party leaders somewhat fanciful - in particular, 
perhaps, the notion of Thatcher leading the Labour 
party (!) and kinnock leading the Conservatives - 
all he or she needs to do is imagine that the 
Labour party, say,. was not led by Thatcher as a 
concrete individual but by some other, unnamed 
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individual to whom voters attributed the same quali- 
ties, and in the same proportions, as they at- 
tributed to Thatcher. The logic remains the same. 
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Elections constitute critical moments in democracy, when the American citizenry as a 


group has the potential to talk back to political elites. And indeed, on the face of it, one 


candidate, set of candidates or party can receive a mandate to govern by the endorsement of a 


plurality of voters, while competitors’ platforms could presumably be rejected by the fact that 


they obtained fewer votes. Yet most scholars have concluded that any mandate is evanescent or 


nonexistent, for the simple reason that voters rarely endorse a detailed platform or measure the 


distances between their own issue preferences and the candidates’ stances. Instead of issue- 


oriented or ideological voting, citizens in the United States are seen to follow simpler, more 


general rules to help them decide: supporting a candidate of the same party; retrospectively 


endorsing apparently successful incumbents and tossing out failures; and using personalistic 


assessments of the competing candidates. The mandate accorded to the winning candidate is 


then, at best, blunt indeed, if it relies largely upon vaguely understood and contested 


partisanship, or simply doing more of the same (or, in the case of a defeated incumbent, simply 


avoiding doing more of the same), or on being an effective and appealing leader regardless of 


where that person will lead us. Thus, these approaches all end up questioning the role of the 
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campaign as an educative and mobilizing event in American politics. Instead of closely attending 


to the campaign, voters would then be able to minimize their need for new information by cheap 


and easy short-cuts to the point that the campaign itself can be virtually “irrelevant” (Frankovic 


1985). 


For all of the various disputes and disagreements in the study of voting in American 


elections, several points are uncontested. First, few voters search out information on the can- 


didates’ positions on various issues, compare their stances to their own and sum them up to make 


a decision. Instead, voters’ decisions in presidential elections rely most on three cues: parti- 


sanship; retrospective evaluations of the performance of the incumbent; and personalistic assess- 


ments and comparisons of the competing candidates -- although there has been disagreement on 


the meaning of these cues (partisanship is alternatively a learned predisposition from childhood 


or a Summary of various issue stances where the parties have traditionally differed; retrospective 


evaluations are either a form of accountability in holding politicians to mistakes they have made 


or a distortion insofar as retrospective evaluations may tell us little about what is likely to happen 


in the future; personalistic assessments are either apolitical images or attempts to predict what 


the best "investment" would be in a candidate that will act responsibly in the future). 


Of course, the evidence that voters rely on these short cuts does not necessarily mean that 


they are predisposed to do so. Voters may well be interested in attending to the presidential cam- 


paign in order to help them come to a decision about whether and for whom to vote -- even if 


the new information were to end up confirming their standing decisions. But this search for 


answers to their concerns is not always an easy task, given that the motivations of others engaged 


in campaign discourses are often at odds with the voters. Candidates seek to associate them- 
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selves with positive values and images and to engage in strategies of ambiguity — making vague 


commitments to goals that all agree upon, so that they will not alienate any sector of the public 


by indicating how they plan to reach those goals (Page 1978). Journalists, for their part, try to 


write a good news story by avoiding nuance and complexity and instead looking for issues where 
Clear-cut, straightforward responses are found. In seeking to attract a continuing audience for 
election news, reporters also emphasize the "game" aspect of the election, writing about the 
“horse race" and candidate strategies to organize their daily grind into a multi-episode serial 
(Patterson 1980). With the American news media building their narratives around individual 
protagonists, the human interest angle also becomes an important part of news stories about can- 
didates, exploring their personal background, character, ability, and, sometimes, scandals. In 
short, voters can frequently be frustrated by candidates who say little about themselves and where 
they stand on important issues and news media that focus on personalities and the horse-race, 
because neither approach necessarily helps them to integrate issue concerns into the voting 
decision. Thus, the most readily available information from candidates and news media may 
actually stifle the voters’ interest in and attention to the campaign, and provoke them to rely 
upon various shortcuts. 

But voters might also be able to use whatever information they have available to them in 
a creative way. Scholars have spent less time focusing on the question: where do these assess- 
ments come from? What information leads up to those assessments, and how much is sifted 
through to come up with what is actually used? In particular, when we talk about the personal 


images of candidates, we are interested in tracing their origins in information about the candi- 
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dates, both political and apolitical, both issue-based and image-based -- and such an interest 
returns us to the campaign as a possibly central locus for the development of such images. 
We also wish to stress the campaign as a political occurrence in and of itself, quite sepa- 
rate from its impact on voting decisions. We emphasize the presidential campaign as a conflu- 
ence of discourses, entered into by voters, by candidates, by parties and by the news media. 
Sometimes, these discourses may pass like ships in the night; at other times, they may interact 
with and enrich each other. These discourses, to be sure, lead to the vote on election day, which 
is, in and of itself, a major political communicative event. But while "the people have spoken" 
on election day, they have spoken many times during the campaign prior to election day, too -- 
through the outcomes of primaries and caucuses, through surveys and exit polls, through focus 
groups with strategists, and, in 1992, through the talk-show format of extended interviews with 
audience participation. In addition, citizens express campaign discourse in their immediate envi- 
ronments by discussing and arguing about politics with families, neighbors and friends. The cam- 
paign can thus become an open invitation to re-examine issues, standing commitments and 
conceptions of the world (Bennett 1992). In that sense, the quality of the campaign -- and of 
the mandate -- may be gauged by the ability of citizens to enter into the discourses on their own 
terms and to entice candidates and the news media to address their concerns. By addressing 
questions of concern to individuals and providing forums, whether public or intimate, for 


political debate and discussion, the campaign can help to reveal to individuals their power as 


citizens -- or alternatively, by stymieing such discourse, undermine this sense of power and 


reinforce a fatalistic cynicism (see, in particular, Gaventa 1980). 
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We will investigate here whether and how the various strands of campaign discourses — 
especially those from the people, from candidates and from the news media -- intersect and inter- 


act with each other. In evaluating campaign discourse and voter decision-making, many political 


scientists have described critically how candidate advertisements, campaign news, and voting 


decisions are largely based on candidate personality, image, scandal, or character as opposed to 
substantive issue positions. 

Issue-based political communication and voting has been the traditional gold standard for 
political scientists setting forth requirements for democratic theory. A great deal of the literature 
on elections and voting has therefore been forced to reconcile this theoretical demand for issue 
voting with the empirical observation that personality and character, not issues, play a larger role 
in evaluations of candidates and in electoral choice. In The American Voter, Campbell, 
Converse, Miller and Stokes (1960, p. 26) reported that Eisenhower’s personal characteristics 
accounted for his popularity with the electorate. Regarding the 1956 election, they argued that 
"it was the response to personal qualities -- to his sincerity, his integrity, and sense of duty, his 
virtue as a family man, his religious devotion, and his sheer likableness -- that rose substantially 
in the second campaign. These frequencies leave the strong impression that in 1956 Eisenhower 
was honored not so much for his performance as president as for the quality of his person." 

Although, of course, the findings of The American Voter have not gone unanswered, the 
various responses thereto have not been able to dislodge the consensus that voters were motivated 
by personalistic above issue concerns and that the electoral campaign was of little utility in 
shaping the outcome. Even when voters were indeed closer on the issue continua to the 


candidates they preferred, investigators (e.g. Brody and Page 1972) cautioned that this could be 
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the result either of persuasion — voters taking on the views of a candidate -- or rationalization 


-- reading in their own preferences on the candidate that they favor. Likewise, some have noted 


how voters should not be faulted for lack of issue emphasis, because candidates were so vague 


about their positions that citizens were basically precluded from voting on anything but 


personalistic and partisan grounds (Key 1964; Page 1978). Only when candidates differed 


strongly did the public seem to use ideological considerations in voting, as was the case in 1964 


and 1972 (Nie, Verba and Petrocik 1976). Another empirical finding that underscored the 


problem of issue voting was that more politically sophisticated voters did not exhibit any more 


issue stability or issue voting than less sophisticated voters (Neuman, 1986; Bennett, 1993). 


What is more, American politics has been marked by the decline of partisanship, which is 


presumed to summarize issue orientations, and the rise of candidate centered politics, which is 


thought to provide little of this summative information (Wattenberg, 1991). 


This study does not argue with the findings of low issue emphasis in voters’ descriptions 


and evaluations of candidates, nor do we argue that political science has somehow missed a 


strong component of issue-based voting. Instead, we question the interpretation of that evidence. 


We agree that, in the final analysis, voters choose between candidates, and do so primarily on 


personalistic grounds, along with retrospective understanding of political and economic conditions 


and by partisan ties. Yet it is important to note that these personalistic assessments are not free 


from the impact of political issues, political affiliations and political conditions. We will show 


here that, at least in 1992, the evaluation of the performance of the incumbent president was a 


central aspect of the early campaign discourse. As the campaign progressed, however, and as 


voters offered assessments of the campaign, they increasingly referred to the candidates’ personal 
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qualities and character rather than the president’s performance. But the assessments of that 


performance and of specific issues were used as key indicators of that character -- and all this 


as the news media and the candidates themselves were spending proportionally more of their time 


and energy discussing issues. 

A key element in the evaluation of the president’s performance in 1992 was, not 
surprisingly, the economy, which the public considered the most important issue facing the 
country. The media anticipated and were responsive to public concerns about the economy and 
emphasized the economy in their news reports throughout the campaign. In the early months of 
the campaign, the media emphasized both the candidates’ personal qualities and character as well 
as issue positions, but in the last few months of the campaign the news media shifted attention 
almost exclusively to issues. As for the candidates, their self-presentations rarely spoke to 
personal qualities alone, but often addressed issues. The candidates’ discourse responded to 
public preoccupation with the economy, and in turn, featured economic issues in their ads -- and 
the more they responded to popular concerns on the issues the voters deemed important, the more 
positively the public assessed them on their personal qualities. Thus, although the choice, in the 
final analysis, was based on the character of the candidates, those personalistic assessments are 
constructed by continuing attention to the candidates, as voters see them in a variety of political 
contexts, wrestling with political issues. 

Our view of the campaign is thus similar to Popkin’s (1992) "investment theory of vo- 
ting.” Given that voters are interested in finding a candidate who will perform well in the fu- 
ture, they can reasonably view personalistic concerns, such as character, to be at least as useful 


a predictor of what the candidates will do as what they have done in the past, or as what they 
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promise to do in the future. We argue that the focus on personal qualities or character which 


marked the citizens’ discourse at the end of the campaign represented a summative judgment 


about the quality of the candidate, which included the candidate’s responsiveness to the public 


on the issues that were of greatest importance. Our argument is a generalization of Graber’s 
(1984) finding that, instead of becoming more elaborated and specific, information becomes more 
evaluative and general during a campaign. Likewise, we will show that during the course of the 
campaign, citizens assess candidates’ responsiveness to their concerns and judge their 
performance across a range of criteria -- some purely personalistic and others more closely 
connected to political issues -- and that these on-going assessments contribute to the overall 
evaluation of the candidate (favorability) and are primarily reported verbally as feelings about 
the candidate as a person. From this evidence, we think it likely that the quality of campaign 
discourse, particularly its addressing of popular concerns about the economy, resulted in a 
marked improvement in public satisfaction with media performance and a rise in interest and 
participation in the 1992 campaign. 
Data and Methods 

This paper is part of a larger study of campaign news coverage, political advertising, and 
public understanding of the 1992 presidential election campaign which we are undertaking with 
our colleagues, Dean Alger, Montague Kern, and Darrell West. The aim of the study is to 
understand the information and ideas that citizens bring to, take from and add to the campaign 
process, and how they interpret candidate messages and information as part of their task of con- 
structing the campaign. Therefore, our study involves several methods for assessing what people 


know and believe, as well as careful monitoring of the citizens’ information environments. 
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We have focused our research on news media, ads, and citizens in four diverse 
communities: Los Angeles, California; Boston, Massachusetts; Winston-Salem, North Carolina; 


and Moorhead, Minnesota (next to Fargo, North Dakota). The four communities we have 


chosen represent media markets ranging from very small (Moorhead) to very large (Los 


Angeles), a range of ethnic and racial representation, different educational and income levels, 
as well as each major geographic region: the Northeast, Southeast, Midwest, and West. 

We address the question of how voters construct the meaning of the campaign with a 
variety of methods, including: national election surveys, local public opinion polls around the 
time of the state primaries and the general election, focus group responses to news coverage and 
political advertising, and a series of four in-depth interviews conducted across the election season 
with panels of potential voters in each of the four media markets. 

The voters’ media environments were assessed by means of parallel content analysis of 
network and local television news, as well as newspapers and political advertising aired in each 
community. Four national television networks were monitored: the nightly news programs of 
ABC (World News Tonight with Peter Jennings), CBS (CBS Evening News with Dan Rather), 
NBC (NBC Nightly News with Tom Brokaw), and CNN (World News). In the four localities, 
the most highly-rated early evening local news program was also videotaped and analyzed. 
Monitoring began on February 1 and continued daily through November 8. In our previous 
paper we have reported our preliminary comparisons of network and local television coverage 
(Crigler, Just and Cook 1992) and described the content of the ads and their linkage with public 
opinion survey results (West, Kern and Alger 1992). In subsequent reports, we will discuss the 


news in greater detail: the differences between television and print, as well as TV news and 
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extended interview programming; here we are concerned with the factors that led individual 
voters to form the images of the candidates, compare them, and reach an electoral decision. 
To begin, we explore the evaluations of President Bush that our subjects in the in-depth 
interviews brought to the discourses at the start of the campaign in January, and how their 
assessments of the President and his opponents changed over the course of the campaign. We 
focus on the issues of concern and the criteria of candidate assessments of two groups of citizens 
-- those who evaluated the performance of President Bush positively and those who evaluated it 
negatively. We look to local and national public opinion polls to identify the issues that people 
were concerned about during the campaign. To demonstrate the relationship between issue 
concerns and candidate evaluations, we use: the tracking question from the Harris poll asking 
which two issues were of greatest importance to the voter in deciding how to vote; local polls 


in each of four communities in our study; and the monthly New York Times/CBS News Poll 


tracking candidate favorability. Next, we turn to the campaign coverage on the four network 


evening news programs, and consider discourse about issues in the news as well as the 
presentation of the personal qualities and issue positions of the candidates. To understand the 
candidates’ contribution to the discourse we analyze the messages in the candidate ads that aired 
each month during the campaign. To what extent did the candidates focus on their personal 
qualities or issue positions? Which issues did they emphasize? We compare popular concerns 
with the news and candidate discourse in the same month and the preceding and following 
months, and indicate the relationship between the discourses of the campaign and electoral 


choice. 
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Because our data cover the whole period of the election, we can plot the changes in the 
discourse over time.’ By lagging variables, we can even hazard some causal assertions that 


cross-sectional analysis usually does not provide (Davis 1988). What did the news media 


emphasize in their presentation of the candidates? Did the candidates’ advertising messages 


concentrate on personal qualities and character, or issues? Did candidate and media attention to 
the economy follow, lead, or coincide with public attention? How was the public’s concern 
about the economy related to evaluations of the candidates? Did the public assess the candidates 
primarily on personal qualities or issue positions or did the emphasis shift as a result of campaign 
discourse? 
Assessing the Candidates Or, "If 1 Love You in January, Will I 
Evi from In- i 

To illustrate the importance and function of the campaign discourses in 1992, we examine 
how citizens’ descriptions and evaluations of candidates changed during the election year. In 
order to do this, a series of in-depth interviews was conducted. Approximately 12-15 interviews 
were held with a panel of prospective voters in each of the local communities at four points 
during 1992: a baseline interview at the end of January, a second interview prior to the primary 


elections in each state (March in Massachusetts, April in Minnesota, May in North Carolina and 


" Because Ross Perot entered the race late, dropped out in July before he had officially 
deciared, and then re-entered in early October, it is difficult to trace the ebbs and flows of his 
campaign discourse with any statistical precision. We began the campaign with the presumption 
that the best indicator for candidate discourses were their paid advertisements -- which Perot did 
not air until October. We do, however, have evidence from the news media coverage of Perot 
beginning in April, and did ask questions about Perot in the Los Angeles survey before the 
California primary and in the third set of surveys at the end of October. Finally, our in-depth 
interviews provide further evidence of the development of Perot’s image, but even there, the 
third wave was held just as he was beginning to make noise about re-entering the race. 
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June in California), a third wave was conducted at the beginning of October, and final interviews 


were held during the last weekend before the election. 

The sample in each metropolitan area was constructed to be roughly representative of the 
population in terms of income, education, race, age, partisanship and gender. We took particular 
care to represent the largest minority group in three of our sites with significant minority 
population -- African-Americans in Boston and Winston-Salem; Latinos in Los Angeles -- and 
have them interviewed by someone of a similar racial and ethnic background. Each lasted 
between 30 minutes to, in a few cases, several hours. 

The interviews were loosely structured and stressed the interviewee’s own language, 
ideas, and reasoning (see appendix for an example of the interview protocol used in the first 
wave in all four sites). Although we asked particular questions about politics and the campaign, 
we sought, whenever possible, to follow Mishler’s (1986) advice and not provide the interviewee 
with narrow topics or categories. Nor did we discourage seeming tangents, which help to 
illustrate connections that we would otherwise not have considered. Consequently, our probing 
was general rather than specific: “tell me more about that;" "how do you feel about that?" etc. 
In that way, we hoped to achieve the contrast mentioned by Hochschild: "In opinion polling, the 
researcher infers the links between variables; in intensive interviewing, the researcher induces 
the respondent to create the links between variables as he or she sees them" (1981: 24; emphasis 
in original). These interviews were audio-taped and transcribed. Since the strength of these 


interviews lies in the richness of their details and since the small sample makes generalization 


to the larger population highly problematic, we have not quantified them (McCracken 1988). 
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In this paper, we examine the interviews to see the ways in which these voters assessed 
the three major candidates (Bush, Clinton and Perot) over the four waves. We concentrated our 
effort on two dimensions of candidate images in the interviews: performance and personal 
qualities and character. Assessments of candidate performance included statements about the 
candidates’ issue positions and handling of or potential to handle the presidency. Statements 
about candidate character dwelt on personality, style, personal background, scandals, and other 
character traits. 

In analyzing the stability and change in candidate images over time, we divided the 
interviewees into three groups based on the views that they held of President Bush in January 
1992 -- well before the campaign had shifted into high gear. At this point, information about 
the other candidates was low, although somewhat higher in Boston, where the coverage of the 
New Hampshire primary had already begun. The three groups consisted of 1) those people who 
were unfavorable to Bush, 2) those who felt ambivalent or neutral, and 3) those who felt 
positively toward Bush. The groups were fairly evenly divided: fifteen interviewees disliked 
Bush in January, sixteen felt neutral or ambivalent, and sixteen liked the President. We will 
focus here on the two extreme groups. 

The interviewees who were anti-Bush in January came from all parties (seven Democrats, 


two Republicans, and six Independents). Individuals who spoke unfavorably about Bush in 


January were extremely unlikely to change their opinions during the year. By the end of the 


campaign, ten out of the fifteen supported Clinton, four supported Perot, and only one supported 
President Bush -- a Republican woman with a low level of interest in politics who chose him as 


the least of the three evils and only after much consideration of Perot. 
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But although their overall assessments of Bush remained the same during the campaign, 
people who were anti-Bush in January, changed the criteria by which they judged the President. 
In January, the interviewees who disliked Bush focused their attention on his poor performance 
in office. Their discourse was filled with comments, such as: "he hasn’t done anything for us," 
“he’s broken his promises," “he vetoed the unemployment extension," and "he is not for blacks." 
By contrast, they did not start the campaign with negative views of Bush’s character. Rather, 
these interviewees had made retrospective judgments about the incumbent’s performance in office 
and found the administration lacking. This was true regardless of who the challengers were or 
might be, and at this point in the campaign, few people could name, much less describe any of 
the other candidates. 

As the campaign proceeded into the fall, these early anti-Bush people expanded the range 
of criticisms which they levelled against the President. Some interviewees added to the list of 
negative performance assessments, referring to "bank scandals," and "not helping on AIDS,” and 
questioning Bush’s shifting position on abortion and his “stupid no new taxes promise." Many 
of these negative performance assessments had been mentioned, and in some cases focused on 
by opponents in the race. But by November, the early anti-Bush interviewees also attributed 
negative personal characteristics to Bush. These criticisms ranged from “he’s not nice" and 
“seems dull" to observations that he "can’t be trusted," "he’s a mudslinger," and that he is like 
a "chicken," or a "cesspool." 


These negative assessments of Bush were occasionally, but rarely counter-balanced with 


positive statements, such as: “he wants to clean up his mistakes," or "he’s a nice man, 


probably." However, the negative statements about Bush were generally offset by positive 
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impressions of the opponents, especially Clinton. The positive statements about Clinton centered 


on personal characteristics, rather than on performance or issue positions, although some of these 


were also mentioned. Clinton was seen as “honest and relaxed," “very nice," a “regular guy” 


with a "boyish" "middle-American look." He cared about blacks and the middle class, was 
“Presidential” and a Rhodes Scholar. 

In short, people who disliked Bush in January did so largely on the basis of his 
performance. As the campaign continued, they maintained their negative assessment of the 
President, but the criteria shifted to problems of character as well as to his job performance. 
Given that they were able to find favorable evidence of Clinton’s character -- often by dismissing 
attention to Clinton’s alleged infidelities and his avoidance of the draft as Republican dirty tricks 
-- the retrospective evaluation of Bush at the beginning of the year became transformed into a 
personalistically based choice between two candidates. 

People who liked President Bush in January followed a somewhat different pattern. Pro- 
Bush interviewees also came from all political parties: eight Republicans, six Democrats, and two 
Independents. However, unlike the anti-Bush interviewees, many of the early pro-Bush people 
changed their allegiances during the campaign. By November, the original sixteen Bush 
supporters were now divided among Bush (6), Clinton (8), and Perot (2). The changes were not 
simply reflections of partisan predilections, as candidates had supporters from different parties. 
Bush maintained support from Republicans (4) and Democrats (2); we shall call these "the Bush 
stickers." Clinton gained support from Republicans (2), Democrats (4), and Independents (2); 
and Perot gained his support from two Republicans. These Clinton and Perot supporters will be 


called "the Bush switchers." 
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In January, in contrast to early Bush opponents who focused almost exclusively on his 


performance, early Bush supporters made positive references to his performance in the White 


House and his personal qualities. This was true for both Bush "stickers" and "switchers." The 


job performance evaluations tended to be summative and general. “He’s done a good job," with 


"good" being replaced with “very good," “pretty good," etc. There were only a few references 


to any specific topics and these were to foreign policy or the Persian Gulf. Somewhat more 


specific references were made to the President’s personal characteristics. He was reported to be 


a "family man,” “all-American,” "very moral," "genuine," with "good character.” 


By November, those interviewees who had “stuck” with Bush no longer talked much 


about his job performance. Instead, they emphasized his positive character traits, values, and 


integrity and paired these with very negative character evaluations of Clinton. Clinton was called 


"a weasel,” “Slick Willie," "insincere," "a man who cheated on his wife," with "a weird look 


in his eyes." In contrast, those people who switched to support Clinton or Perot by the end of 


the campaign no longer focused on Bush’s positive personal qualities or character traits. Instead, 


the “switchers” concentrated on "Bush’s inability to get anything done in Washington" and their 


dislike for Quayle. Moreover, the "switchers" saw viable alternatives in Perot and especially 


Clinton. The "switchers" who ended up supporting Clinton were favorably impressed with his 


personal characteristics: He is "bright," "self-assured," and "cares about people.” Clinton 


would change things in Washington and could relate to "common people." 


For our interviewees at least, it seems that the discourse of the campaign contributed to 


how they evaluated the candidates. Individuals who were unfavorable to Bush in January had 


formed retrospective judgments of the incumbent President’s performance in office; but these 
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retrospective evaluations were not the sole or even principal basis for their negative evaluations 


of Bush at election time. People who were favorable to President Bush in January and stayed 


with him (the "stickers"), eliminated performance as a criterion for evaluating the President 
during the course of the campaign and instead focused on the President’s positive personal 
qualities. Early Bush supporters who ended up switching to Clinton or Perot (“switchers”) 
formed increasingly negative evaluations of Bush’s handling of his office and increasingly 
positive evaluations of Clinton as a viable alternative with good character. Clinton was 
transformed from an unknown, to an un-named womanizer and draft dodger who seemed to be 
winning the nomination, to the Democratic nominee who was in touch with the people and could 
be considered a serious contender for the Presidency. The common thread running through each 
of these patterns was a shift to an emphasis on character over the course of the campaign. 
These findings from our in-depth interviews are supported by data from national public 
opinion polls. By the end of the campaign, the extent to which voters rated honesty and integrity 
of the candidates as one of their two most important criteria predicted favorability of Clinton 
(adjusted R’ =.36, sig. of t = .05) but not Bush (adjusted R2 = .06, sig. of t = .48). 
But was this shift in emphasis a result of the discourse of the campaign? Were other participants 
(candidates in their advertisements, reporters in news stories) focusing on the character issue to 
the exclusion of performance and issue criteria? In other words, were the voters simply 
following the news media and the candidates, who might have turned, as the electoral process 


droned on, from issues and past performance to questions of character and style themselves? 
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Our analysis of the substance of the discourse does not support that possibility. The focus 
of candidate and media discourse was on issues and the principal issue of the campaign was the 
economy. 

lic’s I : Th n 

Even before the election campaign began, and before any candidates except George Bush 
were widely known, public concern focused squarely on the economy. By November 1991, 66 
percent of those responding to the Gallup poll’s “most important problem" question, mentioned 
the economy. In Gallup’s next three quarterly surveys the proportion identifying the economy 
as the most important problem never fell below that figure. Our in-depth interviews with voters 
conducted in late January illustrated the depth and breadth of concern for the economy. 
Interviews revealed a range of voter concerns, but the economy was far and away the most 
consistent across regions and demographic groups. In response to the question, "What do you 
think is the most important problem facing the country today?" a Los Angeles resident said: 

The economy. Unemployment. Do you want me to keep going? [Sure] Well, 

there’s a lot of people out of jobs, and a lot of businesses are going under. And 

there’s a lot of worried people out there when it comes to work. [In what ways?] 

Seems like a lot of people are tightening their belts. They’re not spending as 

much. They’re not making as much, and the economy is asking for more money. 

Prices are going up on everything. Food, clothing, gasoline -- it’s all going 

higher, and people aren’t getting paid as much as they used to. So -- a lot of 

layoffs, a lot of companies, the bigger companies are tightening their belts too. 
A Boston resident also mentioned the economy in January, saying: 

The economics, I just, when I look at how many people are homeless and it’s not 

just -- it used to be homeless people were poor people and that’s not the case any 

more. I tell my friends that it’s like our two paychecks are hopeless and I work 

every day, you know? And it’s just that if I lose my job tomorrow and I can’t 

pay my rent, they’re going to put me out, you know, so economics are just so 


hard. When I look at all the people losing their jobs it gets really depressing and 
I don’t know what the country is going to do -- what the president is going to do 
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to try to change and turn this around. When I see places like Woolworth’s laying 

off people and you think Woolworth’s is not a big-time job, you know, and 

they’re laying off and they’re closing places, we’re really hurting, we’re really 

in a lot of trouble when a place like Woolworth’s is having to close their doors 

after so many years of being here. 

A man from Moorhead agreed: 

Today is the economy, it’s affecting each and every one of us, you know from 

the low end of the spectrum ali the way up to the high end of the spectrum. So 

the economy is in my opinion the number one issue. 

These individuals were typical of the responses in all four sites that we studied at the 
beginning of the campaign. 

Throughout the campaign, the economy was not only the most important issue facing 
the country, but in the view of members of the public, the economy was the issue that was 
most important in the voting decision [see, e.g., The Gallup Poll Monthly, November, 1992; 
The Harris Poll, October, 1992]. See Table 1, which presents the results over time from the 
Harris Poll. Moreover, pre-campaign surveys make clear that the economy was the key to 
the evaluation of the Bush presidency by the time the campaign got under way. As the 
economy became more important in people’s minds prior to the election campaign, judgments 
about the economy became more pessimistic, and Bush favorability began to decline -- most 
noticeably in the period between October and November, 1991. 

Candidates campaigning in New Hampshire, the first primary state, were greeted 
coolly unless they were willing to address economic issues. Patrick Buchanan’s advertising 


consultant claimed that their group had prepared ads on the NEA funding of ostensibly 


obscene art (the ads which eventually aired in Georgia), but found the folks in New 


Hampshire only wanted to talk about the economy. President Bush, battling the intra-party 
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challenge was forced to revise his plans to postpone campaigning. He went to New 
Hampshire and broadcast a series of ads acknowledging the pain of the recession -- not a 
happy note on which to begin a reelection campaign. In the end, fully thirty-seven percent of 
the candidates’ primary ads -- which we suggest represents the portion of the campaign 
discourses most directly controlled by the candidates -- talked about the economy, making it 
the single leading issue in that form of candidate discourse, ahead of education (29%), 
morality (15%), the military (10%), the environment (9%), families (7%) and foreign policy 
(3%). 

One might think that the public’s concern about the economy was simply a result of 
candidate or media attention to the issue, but that is not the case. We have conducted an 
analysis regressing numerous aggregate measures of public opinion month-by-month in 1992 
against indicators of candidate emphasis in their ads and news media attention, both 
simultaneously and lagged by a month. The lagged regression of public opinion and 
candidate attention to economic issues in the advertising messages exhibits a very strong 


pattern. The previous month’s public concern about the economy predicts candidate attention 


to the economy in the current month (adjusted R’ = .81, significance of t = .004), but the 


reverse relationship is not significant (adjusted R’? = .06, significance of t = .46). These 
findings clearly demonstrate not only the importance of the economy to the campaign 
discourses in 1992, but also show how an overwhelming public concern can focus the 
attention of elites at least in the campaign setting. 

The economy also received a great deal of coverage in the press throughout the 


campaign. Network news attention to the economy during the campaign is closely associated 
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with the public salience of the economy as an issue (R?=.83, significance of t = .0004). 
While the cross-lagged correlations, showed a stronger relationship from the news to public 
opinion (R2 = .38, significance of t= .05; R2 = .72, significance of t =.005), the greater 
effect, however, is the simultaneous response to external events about the economy. 

An intriguing aspect of the discourse is the relationship between issues, media 
coverage of those issues, and candidate favorability. While it turns out that press attention to 
the economy was not significantly associated with declining favorability of President Bush 
(simultaneous adjusted R2 = .17, significance of t = .99; and the lagged adjusted R2 = .13, 
significance of t = .23), the amount of economic news was positively associated with 
favorability of Bill Clinton (simultaneous adjusted R2 = .54, significance of t = .02 and the 
lagged adjusted R2 is .61, significance of t = .02). What is interesting is that the cross- 
lagged correlations show that the more the public favored Bill Clinton, the more the press 
covered the economy (adjusted R2 = .43, significance of t = .03). Thus, there was a 
spiraling effect among public concern about the economy, television coverage of the 
economy, and favorability of Clinton. A parallel though considerably weaker pattern is 
apparent for George Bush in the area of foreign policy. In this case, lagged media attention 
to foreign policy increased Bush’s favorability ratings (adjusted R2 = .35, significance of t 
= ,07) and the higher Bush’s favorability, the greater the media attention to foreign policy 
(adjusted R2 = .47, significance of t = .02). 


We turn now to a consideration of the public’s evaluation of the candidates. Our in- 


depth interviews suggest that in their verbal assessments over time, the public shifted from an 


emphasis on George Bush’s performance and character to assessments that focused on 
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character, while evaluations of Clinton shifted from little information beyond somewhat 


negative but vague assessments of his character to positive assessments of his character and 
issue positions by his supporters. We consider possible influences on the public from the 
candidates’ ads and news coverage, and explore how the public’s concern about economic 
issues appeared to have been integrated into the voting decision. The first question we ask is 
whether the candidates’ ads and the news coverage were predominantly about character or 
issues. 
Dimensions of Candidate News Coverage: Issues Vs. Personal Qualities/Character 

One of the concerns about television coverage of elections has been the emphasis on 
dramatic events and personality questions at the expense of candidate issue positions 
(Patterson, 1980; Kern, 1989). Chart 1(a) shows that coverage of the candidates’ issue 
positions remained at fairly consistent levels throughout the campaign. The low points in 
March and October were when the nomination and election were most in doubt -- the periods 
when horserace and strategy stories peaked. Bush’s issue positions constituted a greater 
portion of his coverage than did Clinton’s or Perot’s -- not surprisingly since an incumbent 
president is required to address a broad range of issues throughout the campaign. 

The pattern of network news coverage of the candidates’ character, personality, and 


abilities is less consistent over the course of the campaign than attention to issues. Since 


personal qualities include a president’s ability as leader, it is not surprising that much of the 


network news attention to Bush addressed his personal qualities. Chart 1(b) shows, however, 
that more of Clinton’s than Bush’s coverage focused on personal qualities and character in 


two of the months -- in March, when Clinton was facing charges about his draft history and 
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history and use of marijuana and again in July, during the Democratic national convention. 
Coverage of Bush’s character was very high in the months of May and June when he went on 
the attack against Perot and again in August during the Republican national convention. 
Attention to Perot’s character, personality and ability was greater than Clinton’s when he was 
leading in the polls in June, but otherwise hovered at about the same level as Clinton’s 
throughout the campaign. 

What is remarkable about news coverage of the candidates’ personal qualities is that it 
drops to almost zero for all of the candidates in the three months of the general election. It 
may be that the news organizations believed the candidates to be well known to the electorate 
by the time the general election was under way, or that other concerns, namely that the 
candidates’ chances and strategies for winning as election day approached, took up the space 
that might have been devoted to character. Some might take comfort in the dominance of 
issue Coverage during the general election campaign. The dearth of references to the 
candidates’ character, personalities and abilities in general election news, could be faulted, 


however, with respect to Perot. After all, both Bush and Clinton received extensive attention 


to their character, personality, abilities and experience, during the national party conventions. 


Since Perot never held a national convention and did not re-enter the race until early October, 
the voters might have benefited from a thorough investigation of his character, personality, 
experience, and abilities as well as his issue positions. Instead, during the key month of 
October Perot’s news coverage focused almost exclusively on his chances for election. 

When we compare the amount of issue position to character coverage on network 


television (Figure 3), we find a similar pattern across candidates. During the first six months 
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of the campaign, in spite of the good intentions expressed at the outset, the networks paid far 
more attention to each of the candidates’ personal qualities than to their issue positions. 
Examination of the network news coverage makes it clear that if the public was shifting its 
emphasis in candidate evaluation to a focus on personal qualities and character during the last 
two months of the campaign, the public’s preoccupation did not coincide with general 
election coverage of the candidates on TV news. It may be, however, that candidate 
discourse was the critical factor in the shift in emphasis; we now turn to an analysis of the 


ads of the candidates, the most widely available form of candidate-controlled campaign 


The emphasis in candidate advertising is very different from network news. 
Throughout the primary and general election campaigns, the three leading candidates stressed 
issue positions more than personal qualities. We coded the ads as addressing issues alone, 
personal qualities or character alone, and both issues and character. By this measure, 61 
percent of the Bush ads addressed both issues and character, as did 52 percent of the Clinton 
ads and 82 percent of the Perot ads. For those ads that emphasized one or the other, 27 
percent of the Bush ads focused on issues alone and only 12 percent on character. Likewise 
34 percent of the Clinton ads focused on issues compared to 14 percent on character. 
Eighteen percent of the Perot ads centered only on issues and none concerned only personal 
qualities or character. 


We further analyzed the ads in terms of the messages (a sentence or single idea) 


conveyed in the text. The topics of the messages were coded for issue or character but not 


| 
discourse. 
Dimensions of Candidate Advertising Messages: Issues Vs. Personal Qualities/Character 
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both. Figure 4 shows that all of the candidates paid more attention to issues than personal 
qualities in their advertising messages. Bush and Clinton’s primary ads involved considerable 
numbers of character messages, but the fall campaign messages were strongly focused on 
issues, with some increase in character messages in October. These results lead to the 
conclusion that if the public was moving from an assessment of President Bush based on 
performance and personal qualities to an assessment that mostly addressed character, people 
were not responding to any short term focus on personal qualities either in news or in 
advertising. 

One explanation for the public’s shift in emphasis might be that the news focus on 
personal qualities and character during the first six months of the campaign eventually 


produced the results that we have described among our interviewees. This does not appear to 


be a particularly promising explanation, however. The only group for whom this explanation 


could hold is what we called the Bush "stickers," i.e., the people who assessed his 
performance and personal qualities positively at the outset of the campaign and at the end 
made positive assessments of Bush’s character and negative assessments of Clinton’s character 
and essentially ignored performance and issue concerns. In the case of individuals who 
assessed Bush negatively at the outset, or who switched from Bush to Clinton, there was a 
definite change for the better in Clinton’s character assessments. But these individuals still 
put a heavy emphasis on issue/performance criteria for Bush. 

Given the campaign discourse, it seems that both the Bush and Clinton supporters had 


significant problems in making positive assessments of the candidates. There was an 
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overwhelming assessment in the news media and in his opponents’ ads that Bush’s leadership 


on the economy had been weak. Likewise there was a great deal of attention paid to 
Clinton’s character flaws. It seems that the Bush "stickers" came to terms with the negative 
performance problem by emphasizing Bush’s fine character and denigrating Clinton’s, while 
the Clinton supporters (including the Bush “switchers") actually redefined Clinton’s character 
in a positive light. 

An alternative explanation for the shift in candidate evaluation may lie in the 
candidate’s responsiveness to the public’s concerns about the economy. Both Bush and 
Clinton’s advertising campaigns appeared to be responsive to the public’s attention to the 
economy. Each produced more messages on the economy in the months following increases 
in public priority to economic issues. In Bush’s case he was clearly following the public lead 
in focusing on economic issues. For Clinton we see more of an interaction, with both the 
public leading, and simultaneous public/candidate attention to economic issues significant, 
and Clinton’s ads on the economy leading public attention almost reaching .05 significance. 
See Table 2. 

The candidates’ increased attention to economic issues enhanced their popularity with 
the public. In the case of both Bush and Clinton, lagged candidate advertising messages 
produced significant increases in favorability. For both candidates, the simultaneous 


relationship is also significant.” We argue that the mechanism for this effect is through 


2 In Bush’s case, the reverse relationship almost reaches significance (significance of t = 
‘09). The more the President’s popularity increased the more attention he paid to economic 
issues. This finding reinforces the result reported above, that Bush’s advertising messages were 
in a responsive rather than leading posture with the public. 
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assessments of candidate character. Table 3 shows that evaluating the economy as a priority 


in the vote decision is highly correlated with valuing candidate honesty and integrity, which 
in turn correlates with candidate favorability. While there is a strong simultaneous 
relationship between thinking the economy a high priority in the vote and thinking candidate 
honesty and integrity is important (R? = .31, significance of t = .025), the lagged 
relationship is stronger but only in the direction of economic assessments leading candidate 
character (R’ = .53, significance of t = .002). In Bush’s case the strongest relationship 
integrity/favorability relationship is lagged and negative, but does not quite reach 

significance. There is a suggestion, however, that the greater priority people put on 
candidate honesty and integrity the less they favored George Bush. In Clinton’s case the 
simultaneous relationship is positive and significant and the reverse lag even more so. For 
Clinton, the more favorably he was assessed, the greater emphasis the public put on candidate 
personal qualities. Our local public opinion surveys make a similar point. We find that as the 
campaign moved from the primary to general election phase, Bush was decreasingly seen as 
caring and honest, while Clinton was increasingly evaluated as an honest, caring, strong 
leader who could best handle the economy. See Table 4. 

Campaign discourses apparently change over the course of the year, and in ways that 
have more to do with the particular interests and concerns of those involved in the discourse. 
With voters, information about a candidate’s personal qualities and issue positions seem to 
lead to a “summative judgment" about the person that becomes the focus of discussion. 
Individuals have a "running tab" on hand that epitomizes their feeling about the candidates, 


and although this "tab" may have been shaped by a variety of perceptions having to do with 
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the candidates’ performance in office, their skill in raising or dealing with issues of concern 


to the voters and their sense of what is needed in government, the focus is specifically 


personalistic. The individual may not convey the precise information that led to the overall 
evaluation, nor does the individual need that information in voting, which, after all, is just an 
up or down decision between a limited number of candidates. 

The results also suggest an important function for campaign discourses. As the 
campaign progresses, they provide opportunities for voters to update and change their 
assessments of candidates (e.g. the Bush “switchers") or find support for their original 
preferences (e.g. the anti-Bush voters who voted for Clinton). Both the Bush “stickers” and 
the Clinton supporters had to integrate some dissonant information. Voters supporting Bush 
had to cope with the barrage of negative information about the President’s handling of the 
economy while voters considering Clinton had to deal with negative information (and his 
explanations) about his marital problems, draft record, and use of marijuana. 

It appears that the Bush "stickers" took in the negative information about Clinton 
which helped them to reject the alternative and thus shore up their support for President 
Bush. But in the process, they also stopped talking about Bush’s performance in light of the 
unremitting evidence offered by the news media and by Bush’s opponents that things were 
bad and that Bush, the man in charge, had to bear some responsibility. The Bush "switchers" 
and the anti-Bush voters took in the Clinton economic change message, and revised their 
assessment of Clinton and his personal qualities in light of his performance/issue 
responsiveness. It is not that voters were unaware of the negative information about their 


chosen candidate, which was so widespread as to be impossible to ignore. Instead of 
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selective perception, voters often exercised creative interpretation, even as the "facts" were 
widely agreed upon. 

Conclusion 

The results of a multi-method study of the 1992 presidential campaign, drawing on in- 
depth interviews, national and local public opinion polls, candidate advertising, and network 
news coverage of the campaign suggests a positive function for campaign discourse. In the 
1992 campaign the public found that candidates (more or less promptly) addressed their 
concerns about the economy. In fact, candidate advertising messages were largely dominated 
by discourse about issues. While the news media could be faulted for giving more attention 
to candidates’ personal qualities and character than to their issue positions, they covered 
candidates’ issue positions throughout the campaign, particularly during the fall. From the 
standpoint, then, of providing voters with useful information about the candidates’ positions 
on issues of concern to the electorate the 1992 campaign discourse appeared to meet some 
standard of satisfaction. 

Our findings about the way voters used that information illustrates some intriguing 
aspects of both the discourse and the public’s decision process. In particular, we suggest a 
way to reconcile the public’s initial assessments of the candidates in terms of their character 
and issue positions, their persistent concerns about the economy, and the fact that their verbal 
discourse at the end of the campaign centered on the candidates’ personal qualities. The 
evidence drawn from our depth interviews and public opinion polls indicates that the public’s 


evaluation of candidates rose, the more they discussed the economy. The more significant 


the economy was in the public’s thinking, the greater priority that was given to candidates’ 
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honesty and integrity. The linkage among the public’s concerns about the economy, their 


emphasis on candidate integrity, and the vote choice, all favored Clinton (and to some extent 
Perot). 

The economy/integrity/favorability nexus hurt George Bush on the very point he 
thought was his strength. The Bush campaign rightly believed that Clinton was vulnerable on 
the trust issue, given public evaluations of Clinton during the primary season. What they 
failed to recognize was considerable weakness on the trust issue for the President as well. 
The campaign discourse (particularly of Bush’s opponents, Buchanan, Clinton and Perot) 
emphasized how the President had dissembled on the issue of taxes and failed to recognize 
the length and gravity of the recession. As the campaign progressed, the public in general 
thought less well of Bush’s integrity and better of Clinton’s. The explanation that is best 
supported by the data is that views about candidates as caring, honest persons are summative 
judgments which take into account the candidate’s performance and issue positions.’ 

These findings should give comfort to a more optimistic branch of political science -- 
those who believe that the news media have the possibilities for self-correction and 
substantive discussion of issues, that candidates cannot always determine the campaign agenda 


and ignore issues of concern to the electorate, and the public can learn information during the 


. Our findings may explain the surprising phenomenon reported thirty years ago in 
the American Voter. Campbell, Converse, Miller and Stokes were surprised to find that after 
experiencing four years of the Eisenhower presidency, the public’s verbal evaluations of the 
President focused almost exclusively on his personal qualities. But, of course, Eisenhower had 
presided over the end of the war in Korea and a period of remarkable post-war prosperity. We 
argue that the American people were not mesmerized by Eisenhower’s "likableness" but were 
impressed with his management of the office, and summed up their evaluation of his performance 
in positive personal terms. 
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course of an election campaign and take into account issues of substance in making a voting 
decision. We do not put forward the view that these factors can or do coincide in every 
election. The 1992 election is an example of a campaign in which the public was 
preoccupied with a substantive issue, refused to be distracted from it, and could choose 
among candidates with distinct records, stylistic approaches and issue responses. The 
possibility for effective political action was there, and the public responded with increased 


levels of interest, increased participation and satisfaction in the election process. 
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TABLE 1 


THE TWO MOST IMPORTANT ISSUES IN THE 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION (UNPROMPTED) 


"The presidential election will be in November. What two issues do you think will be of 
most importance to you in determining who you will support?" 


The economy** 

- Health care 
Jobs** 
Federal deficit/budget** 
Taxes** 
Integrity/character of 

candidates 

Abortion 
Education 
Foreign policy/aid 
Domestic/social issues 
Environment 
Human/civil/women’s rights 
Peace/world peace/nuclear arms 
Defense 
Crime 
Welfare 
Programs for the poor 
Farm issues 
Gun control 
Drugs 
All others 
Not sure 


*= _ Net for all economic issues (i.e. mentioned one or more) 
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= Not coded separately. 
= less than 0.5 percent. 


y 
NOTE: Data for February through July based on all adults. Data since August on "likely voters." 


SOURCE: The Harris Poll, October 28, 1992 
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Tuy Seoul 24 22 - 
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Table 2 


Public Concern with the Economy 
and Candidate Ad Messages About the Economy 


I ic jent Adjusted _R? Signifi 
Variable 


Dependent 
Variable 
Bush ads, Economy,-, -78 -03 
Economy, Bush ads, -49 


Econony, Bush ads,., -59 


Clinton ads, Economy,., -04 
Economy, Clinton ads, 

Economy, Clinton ads,., 

Note for Tables 2 and 3: 


The public opinion measures ("economy," "integrity") are taken from 
the percentage of respondents who answered the monthly Harris poll 
question, "The presidential election will be in November. What two 
issues do you think will be of most importance to you in 
determining who you will support?" that the economy was one of the 
most important problems, or that integrity and character was one of 
the most important problems. 


The advertising data (i.e., “Bush ads," "Clinton ads") are the 
number of the candidates’ ad messages each month that mention the 
economy. 


The favorability measure for each candidate is taken from the New 
York Times/CBS polls, averaged together for each month. 


Table 3 


Explaining Public Opinion about Candidate Favorability, 
the Importance of the Economy, 
and the Importance of Candidate Integrity 


Dependent Independent Adjusted R? Significance 


Variable 
Integrity, 
Integrity, 


Economy, 


Integrity, 
Integrity, 


Favor Bush, 


Integrity, 
Integrity, 


Favor Clinton, 


Variable 
Economy,., 
Economy, 


Integrity,., 


Favor Bush,., 
Favor Bush, 


Integrity,., 


Favor Clinton,_, 
Favor Clinton, 


Integrity,., 


-53 


-16 


-.06 


30 


-60 


- 36 


-.12 


-002 


-025 


-118 


-48 


-09 


-O1 


-05 


-65 
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Candidate Personal Qualities/Character and Per 
Public Opinion Surveys in Three Locations: Bost 


Boston 
(March) 
Leader 
Honest 
Bush job 
Improve 
economy 
most 
Care most 


Winston- 
Salem 
(May) 
Leader 
Honest 
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APPENDIX 


1992 Presidential Election Study 
Depth Interview Protocol 
(EIRS 
Greet interviewee (includes Hello, am. ante ). Offer something to drink or 
eat and make person comfortable). 


As we mentioned on the phone, I am from University. We are 
doing a study of what people in diffcrent parts of the country are thinking about in 1992. 
I'il be asking you a few questions just to get us started, but mostly J'm interested in 
hearing what you have to say. So, there are no right or wrong answers, just your ideas. 


Just to help me remember what you 've said, I would like to tape record these 
conversations. Of course, what you say will be held in confidence and in our study we 
won 't identify you by name. Will it be O.K. with you then, if we tape the conversation? 
Good. 


Before we get started would you mind filling out this form to show that you understand 
what we are going to be doing, (HAND SUBJECT CONSENT FORM AND PEN]. 
Thank you. 


Let's start by testing out the tape recorder. (GET VOICE LEVELS ON 
INTERVIEWER AND SUBJECT. To do this it is best to make small talk, e.g. ask 
about traffic or weather.) 


We'd like to start by talking about what's on your mind. As far as you're 
concerned, what do you think is the most important problem facing the country 
today? 


[Probe, if answer too brief] What about that? 


Any other problem? 


Now, I would like to talk to you about the election for President of the United States 
that will be coming up this November. 


2. How would you describe the Presidential campaign to somcone who doesn't 
know anything about it? 


Anything else? 
How do you feel about the campaign so far? 


Are there any images or pictures that come into your mind when you think 
about the campaign? 


How have you found out about the Presidential campaign so far? 
Anything else? 
How do you feel about the media coverage of the campaign? 
4, How would you describe the candidates running for President? 
How do you feel about the candidates who are running for President? 


Are there any images or pictures that come into your mind when you think 
about the candidates? 


Is there anything in particular that you look for when you are deciding how 
10 vote? 


What do you think the candidates are emphasizing in the campaign? 


Anything else? 


What do you think should be emphasized in the campaign? 


What do you think the news media are emphasizing in the campaign? 


Have you seen any ads for the presidential candidates this year? 
How would you describe the ads? 
Any others? 
How do you fecl about the ads? 


Some news media have been analyzing the presidential candidates’ ads. Have 
you happened to sce any of these stories about the campaign ads? 


How would you describe the media analysis of the candidates' ads? 
Anything else? 


10. Is there anything else that you would like to add? 


Thank you for sharing your thoughts with me. Before you go, would you please fill out 
this short questionnaire so that we can compare your ideas with people like yourself in 


other parts of the country. Again, all of this information will be confidential and your 
name will not be used in any way. 


Thank you very much for you time. 
Would it be alright if someone called you to let you know how our research is going and 
to find out what you are thinking about? The phone call would take no more than five 
minutes, Is there any particular time that's good for you? 

INTERVIEWER: WRITE TIMES ON FOLDER. 
Thanks again for your help. Your comments and ideas have been very valuable. We'll 
be having another conversation around the time of the presidential primary in 


(month). Someone will call to set up the appointment before then. 


1 am looking forward to talking with you again. 


44 
| 
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THE NATURE OF POLITICAL SOPHISTICATION IN MASS PUBLICS 


Introduction 


Political sophistication is a topic very familiar to students of public 
opinion. Modern research on the subject dates back at least to the 1940s, to the 
work of Lazarsfeld and his colleagues (Berelson, Lazarsfeld and McPhee 1954; 
Lazarsfeld, Berelson and Gaudet 1958). Thanks to four decades or so of study of 
the topic, we know two general and important facts about political 
sophistication. 

First, the distribution of political sophistication among the mass public 
is more skewed than many of the early researchers expected. That is, only a 
small minority of citizens demonstrate a true grasp of their own political 
identity and their political environment. This finding has held up through much 
serious questioning and regular reexamination (see Converse 1964 for most famous 
and thorough exposition of this idea; Nie and Anderson 1974; and Nie, Verba and 
Petrocik 1976 for critiques of Converse; and Bishop, Oldendick and Tuchfarber 
1978; Bishop, Oldendick, Tuchfarber and Bennett 1978; and Sullivan, Piereson and 
Marcus 1978 for critiques of the critics). 

Second, political sophistication makes a difference for individual 
political thinking and behavior. A host of literature has been produced 
confirming relationships between sophistication and other relevant political 
variables. Indeed, as Ruth Hamill and Milton Lodge (1986) put it, "in political 
science, virtually every descriptive statement about the behavior of citizens... 
must be qualified by their ‘level’ of sophistication” (71). 

For all that we know about sophistication, and for all its apparent 
importance as an influence on mass politics, it is surprising to discover that 
we are not quite agreed as to what political sophistication is. Reviewing 
previous work on the topic, it is now apparent to me that there exist two 
separate notions of sophistication which are fundamentally different although not 
necessarily mutually exclusive. Despite a lively scholarly interest in the 
topic, this confusion of meaning has not been addressed. 

The first notion, developed through the work of Philip Converse (1964), is 
the idea of political sophistication as the possession of a far-ranging, yet 
tightly constrained political belief system. According to Converse, politically 
sophisticated people hold overarching ideological viewpoints, either liberal or 
conservative, and structure their political opinions accordingly. The second 
approach defines political sophistication as the possession of political 
knowledge and information. Proponents of this view, which currently is somewhat 


more popular than the first, find people who know and understand a lot about 
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politics to be politically sophisticated. 
These two notions of sophistication, ideology and information, are not even 


at first glance the same thing. Ideology concerns one’s own personal orientation 
toward politics, the internal organization of one’s political values and 


opinions, while information concerns the scope and content of one’s understanding 
of the external political world. These two meanings seem different enough to me 
to warrant a closer look. Why have researchers developed two such different 
approaches? Is there a way to combine the approaches, or are they incompatible? 
What is the relationship of the two kinds of sophistication to other politically 
relevant behaviors and attitudes? In this paper I will attempt to address these 
three questions, and I will begin with a closer examination of the two competing 


sophistication research traditions. 


Converse’s Ideological Argument 


Converse’s approach to sophistication centers on his notion of a "belief 
system," which he defines as a "configuration of ideas and attitudes in which the 
elements are bound together by some form of constraint or functional 
interdependence" (1964, 207). In the more specific case, a political belief 
system is one of the above that "has a relatively wide range and that allows some 
centrality to political objects...(and) can be presumed to have some relevance 
to political behavior" (208-9). Although he takes care to avoid the ill-defined 
term when possible, it is clear that “ideology” is an obvious and fairly faithful 
synonym for political belief system. (See Luskin 1987 for a very thorough look 
at Converse’s political belief system ideas). Contrary to popular 
interpretations of his work, Converse does not immediately or specifically posit 
a relationship between political sophistication and political belief systems; 
rather, such a relationship is implicit in his arguments about the nature of 
belief systems. 

His primary task, he tells us in the first page, is to define the 
differences between elite political belief systems and those of the mass (206). 
This gives the impression of (at least) two kinds of belief systems and implies 
a certain qualitative difference as well. Here we have the first hint that 
belief systems for Converse are indicators of sophistication. 

Further on, as he elaborates his argument, the idea of belief system as 
sophistication becomes more prominent. He envisions a vertical ordering of 
individuals along a belief systems scale. "Ideologues", who have highly 
constrained ideological belief systems, represent the pinnacle and belief-system 
quality drops off rather steeply from there (213-218). In his own words, "as one 
moves downward (along the vertical ordering of individuals)...constraint declines 
across the universe of idea elements, and the range of relevant belief systems 
becomes narrower and narrower" (213). Even more clearly here than at the 
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beginning he is equating sophistication and ideology. 


Later in the paper he examines belief system "constraint," or the extent 


to which individual issue attitudes are formed into ideologically consistent 


packages within a belief system. Here he emphasizes the lack of constraint 
apparent in most mass-level belief systems, and points out that "constraint among 
political idea elements begins to lose its range very rapidly once we move from 
the most sophisticated few towards the ‘grass roots’" (228, emphasis mine). By 
now it is clear that ideological organization implies sophistication for 
Converse. 

But the possession of an ideological belief system is not his only 
criterion for political sophistication. He is also concerned with the extent to 
which the public understands ideology regardless of their possession of it. 
Interestingly enough for my argument is the fact that when he actually uses the 
term "political sophistication" (pp. 224-227) he is pointing to the intersection 
of this understanding of ideology (which is clearly a test of political 
knowledge) and the possession of a political belief system (a measure of 
ideological sophistication), rather than simply one or the other. 

Thus Converse himself, in his attempts to understand political 
sophistication, mixes ideology and knowledge liberally. His most famous measure 
of belief systems, the "levels of conceptualization", in fact implicitly combines 
both elements. In order to be designated as sophisticated by this measure, an 
individual must use an ideological framework to evaluate political references 
such as candidates or parties. A simple example would be "I like the Democratic 
Party because of its liberal approach to social welfare problems." This 
criterion requires an individual both to know certain facts about politics (in 
this case that the Democrats are liberal on social welfare) and also to have an 
ideological position (he or she is a liberal or at least approves of liberal 
philosophies). 

His treatment of sophistication so thoroughly intertwines possession of and 
information about ideology that it seems he recognizes no important distinctions 
between the two. For Converse, politically sophisticated people both understand 
and possess ideologies, each as a natural consequence of the other. 

For many years after Converse’s work was published, researchers relied on 
his measures of sophistication, especially the ‘levels of conceptualization’, to 
uncover the empirical importance of the concept (see, for example, Cassel 1984; 
Hagner and Pierce 1982; Klingemann 1973, 1979; Knight 1985). More recently, 
however, a group of political psychologists have taken up sophistication research 
and have largely abandoned Converse’s measures in favor of newer ones based 
almost exclusively on political knowledge and information (see Fiske, Lau, and 
Smith 1990; Luskin 1987; Zaller 1986, 1990 for arguments stressing information 
as the best measure of expertise). For this group, the possession of ideology 
and/or the structure of one’s political opinions and values do not play a role 
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in defining sophistication. The reason for this departure, I believe, lies in 
the psychological theories that ground their work. 


Psychology’s Information Perspective 


The theoretical framework for the political psychological approach to 
sophistication is information-processing theory, an approach within the broader 
field of cognitive psychology.' This theory, practically by definition, is 
concerned with information. It is structured around what an individual knows 
about a given stimulus, its attributes, its characteristics. In general, 
information-processing theory revolves around what one knows and how one comes 
to know it (Hastie 1986, 17-30). Information-processing theory appears to be 
much less concerned with emotions and affect, with an individual’s opinions and 
values, except to treat them "like any other semantic information" (Hastie 1986, 
19, emphasis mine). Thus this whole approach steers the political psychologist 
toward a knowledge-based treatment of sophistication. 

Schema theory, a subset of information-processing theory, has been highly 
influential in the study of political sophistication. Schemata are theorized to 
be mental structures of organized knowledge about a given stimulus. In political 
terms, for example, an individual might have a Republican party schemata composed 
of everything the person knows about the Republicans, organized in some orderly, 
probably hierarchical, fashion. 

Hamill and Lodge (1986) bring the schema approach to bear on sophistication 
research by focusing on ideological schemata, which they define as knowledge 
about liberal and conservative ideologies. For them, sophisticated individuals 
are those with full, rich ideological schemata; in other words, those who know 
a lot about ideology. Nowhere do Hamill and Lodge posit that an ideological 
schema involves the individual’s own personal ideological orientation. Thus, for 
the political psychologists, even the ideological aspect of sophistication is 
concerned with knowledge of ideology instead of individual possession of it. 
Incidentally, Hamill and Lodge’s measurement technique is actually quite similar 
to Converse’s “recognition and understanding” measure, which he employed as one 
of a number of different ways of getting at sophistication. 

Thus the schema method of studying sophistication has in general led 
researchers to focus on information and knowledge rather than ideologically 
ordered beliefs and values. In contrast, some political psychologists have 
proposed schemata of attitudes and belief rather than mere information. For 
example, Conover and Feldman (1984) and Allen, Dawson and Brown (1989) apply the 
schema concept to attitudinal belief systems.” However, neither of those works 
are concerned with sophistication. In fact, Conover and Feldman specifically 
reject Converse’s notion of traditional liberal or conservative ideology as a 


requirement for sophisticated political thinking by arguing that many other 
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equally "sophisticated" political belief structures exist. 

Political psychological work on sophistication has also drawn from 
psychological research on the phenomenon of "expertise." This has had the effect 
of reinforcing a knowledge-based definition of political sophistication, since 
expertise in any domain (some of the more well-known studies in this area deal 
with chess playing and taxi driving) is defined by psychologists as the 
possession of large amounts of knowledge and information about the topic. 
Indeed, as the authors of a recent book on expertise put it, "the obvious reason 
for the excellence of experts is that they have a good deal of domain knowledge" 
(Chi, Glaser and Farr 1988, xvii, emphasis mine). 

In general, then, the political psychological approach to sophistication 
has been knowledge-based. Indeed, many researchers have abandoned Converse’s 
focus on knowledge about ideology as a defining characteristic of sophistication 
and have turned instead to measures of all kinds of political knowledge. A 
recent consensus has developed among many political psychologists and other mass 
behavior researchers that these omnibus knowledge measures are the best 
indicators of political expertise (Fiske, Lau and Smith 1990; Luskin 1987; Zaller 
1986, 1990). 


Sophistication as Information or Ideology 


Given these two disparate ways of conceptualizing political sophistication, 
then, is it possible to reconcile or combine them without losing the unique 
contributions of each? Already it is obvious that Converse’s approach and the 
psychology approach are not completely different. Both agree that political 


knowledge is an important component of sophistication. They differ, however, on 


two important grounds: first, what kind of information is relevant to the 
knowledge component of sophistication and second, whether ideology is a second 
component of sophistication. In searching for a way to reconcile the two 
approaches, then, I will start by considering each of these differences in turn. 


As for the first difference, Converse’s knowledge component of 
sophistication consists only of knowledge about ideology, while the 
psychologists’ knowledge component includes a broad sampling of all sorts of 
political information. In this case, I believe the shortcoming lies with 
Converse. Thorough investigation (Zaller 1986, 1990) has provided evidence of 
the empirical power of omnibus knowledge measures, and it appears that the wider 
the scope of these measures, the better. Indeed, it is difficult to argue 
against the notion that the more one knows about a broad range of political 
subjects, the more politically sophisticated one can be said to be. A close 
reading of Converse provides no compelling reason why the knowledge component of 
political sophistication should be restricted to ideological information. 
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Converse restricts his knowledge component to ideological knowledge simply, I 
believe, because his writings are concerned mainly with ideology. Therefore, 
I support the psychologists’ omnibus approach to the knowledge component and find 
it an important contribution to our understanding of political sophistication. 

The second difference between the two approaches involves whether or not 
ideology should be included as a component of sophistication. The psychologists 
tend to ignore ideological belief systems when considering sophistication, but 
Converse thought a well-constrained belief system was key to a politically 
sophisticated mind. Why? First, an ideology is a cognitively sophisticated form 
of political thinking. It involves adhering to a broad principle of politics 
and then deriving more specific beliefs from the general principle. This 
hierarchical, organized system of thought compares with less sophisticated kinds 
of political thinking in which beliefs are jumbled together piecemeal with little 
or no consistent cognitive connections between them. 

Second, Converse thought ideology was required for a sophisticated citizen 
because elite politics in the United States (and indeed in virtually every 
democracy) is structured by ideology. For Converse, ideology represents "the 
fundamental ‘why’ of politics" (247). Political elites possess’ shared 
ideologically structured belief systems (either "liberal" or "conservative") that 
guide their behavior in congressional votes, Supreme Court decisions, party 


nominations, and the like. ° 


Therefore, possessing an ideology is 
critical to an individual’s ability to be represented within the political 
system, since the liberal-conservative spectrum is the language of political 
life. As he puts it, 


for the truly involved citizen, the development of political 

sophistication means the absorption of contextual information that 

makes clear to him the connections of the policy area of his initial 

interest with policy differences in other areas; and that these 

broader configurations of policy positions are describable quite 

economically in the basic abstractions of ideology (246). 

In other words, not possessing an ideological belief system means that an 
individual is in an important way cut off from a broad perspective on politics. 
Ideology allows individuals access to politics by providing them with a common 
frame of reference that they share with their representatives, and he assumed 
that sophisticated people would want and even demand such access. 

This is why arguments that belief systems can be highly individualized and 
not necessarily fall along the liberal/conservative continuum (Lane 1962, Conover 
and Feldman 1984) fail. Certainly people can use other overarching principles 
than liberalism or conservatism to organize their beliefs, and such belief 
systems undoubtedly can be just as cognitively sophisticated as liberal or 
conservative ideologies (see Conover and Feldman 1984 for a host of such 


organizing principles). However, these ideologies are not politically 


sophisticated because they do not reflect the current structure of elite 


political beliefs in this country. In the same way, we would not call someone 
politically sophisticated who knew enormous amounts about politics in Zimbabwe 
or 18th century France but could not name their own Senator. 


The psychologists do not so much reject the notion of ideology as ignore 


it. For those with an informational focus, sophistication is simply knowledge 


and understanding. Their omission begs the question of whether or not ideology 
plays a role in political sophistication. I find Converse’s arguments, as 
reflected above, to be compelling enough to include ideology as a component of 
sophistication. But Converse is remiss, I believe, in his assumption that 
ideology and knowledge always go hand in hand, almost as necessary results one 
of the other. 

My point of view on the question of defining sophistication is that 
ideology and information are both different kinds of political sophistication. 
They are separate but related components of the overall concept of 
sophistication. That is, some people (who we might call “dually” sophisticated) 
possess both high levels of knowledge and well constrained ideologies. Others, 
though, may emphasize one component over the other, being very ideological with 
only limited amounts of knowledge or vice-versa. There is no good theoretical 
reason why ideology and knowledge, both important ways of being sophisticated, 
need necessarily be perfectly related to one another. While we might rightfully 
expect the majority of ideologues also to be well-informed about politics, and 
the majority of those with high knowledge also to be ideologues, we can grant 
that the relationship is probably far from perfect. 

It may be helpful at this point to conceive of a two-by-two crosstabulation 
of the two kinds of sophistication (see Figure 1). If knowledge and ideology 
were related perfectly, we would expect B and C to be empty cells; given 
measurement error and the stochastic nature of social science we would be more 
likely to find B and C to contain few cases, while A and D would contain the 
overwhelming majorities. However, I postulate not a perfect relationship but a 
recognizable one. I certainly expect A > B and D >C, but I also expect to find 
identifiable cases in B and C which belong there not because of measurement error 
but because B and C are interesting and politically relevant types, just as A and 
D are. 


(Figure 1 about here) 


Thus we can think of a typology created by the intersection of the two 
sophistication variables. Type A individuals, who score low on measures of 
ideology and information, are truly apolitical. They stand outside the 
political world, neither structuring their issue opinions like elites nor 
informing themselves about their political environment. Converse speaks, with 


characteristic derision, of the "common citizenry...(who display) feeble 
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levels of constraint registered among specific belief elements of any range 
and the absence of recognition or understanding of overarching ideological 
frames of reference" (1964, p. 246). Type Bs, on the other hand, do adopt 
elite ideologies, but know very little about politics. We might think here of 
old-fashioned union members or other party faithful who have absorbed an elite 
ideology without paying much attention to current events. 

Type Cs have high levels of information but do not adopt traditional 
liberal or conservative belief systems. These are the "news junkies" who 


eagerly follow politics in the media but decline to align themselves with 


elite camps on the ideological continuum. Finally, Type Ds score high on both 
sophistication measures, and thus we can think of them as "dually" 
sophisticated. 

Of course, at this point these are theoretical musings requiring some 
empirical demonstration. Specifically, it is now incumbent on me to test the 
relationship between ideology and information. Three results are possible 
from such an empirical investigation. First, ideology and information may be 
highly related, as Converse assumes they are. In this case, we might conclude 
that they are really two different measures of the same underlying concept, 
much as education and income are highly related measures of socio-economic 
status. We might even at this point decide to throw out consideration of 
ideology and stick with information instead since it is such an easily 
measured construct (see Zaller 1986). 

On the other hand, we might find that information and ideology are 
virtually unrelated. In this case, we probably would decide that whatever 
ideology is, it is not sophistication, since most researchers do not doubt 
that information is at least part of sophistication. This result would 
support the work of the political psychologists, who simply leave ideology out 
of their research on sophistication. 

If however, we find (as I believe we will) that ideology and information 
have a moderate empirical relationship, then we have good evidence for my 
“separate but related" conceptualization. Ideology and information can be 
seen as two different ways of being politically sophisticated, which intersect 
but are not necessarily dependent on each other. From there we can explore 
some possible behavioral and attitudinal consequences of being one or the 
other. 

Before we can begin that exploration, or even the empirical test called 
for above, it is first necessary to develop convincing empirical measures of 
ideology and information. 


Measurement 


I have several criteria for appropriate measures of ideology and 
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information. First and most importantly, the measures must have strong face 
validity in that they accurately tap the theoretical concepts I have outlined 
above. Second, the measures must be empirically reliable. In the common 
social science understanding of reliability, this means at a minimum that they 
must be stable over time. Third, in order to investigate their relationship 
to each other and to other attitudinal and behavioral measures most fully, the 


measures must be able to be built out of commonly existing survey items. 


Measuring Ideological Sophistication 


As I have described it above, ideological sophistication means using the 
liberal/conservative dimension which characterizes elite political discourse 
to organize one’s own political attitudes. More simply put, it means being 
either a "liberal" or a "conservative" with the attendant package of beliefs 
about government and public policy topics. My measure of ideological 
sophistication must therefore capture the extent to which an individual 
incorporates the liberal/conservative dimension into his/her political 
thinking. In beginning the search for an appropriate measure, it is worth 
considering Converse’s measures of this concept, which are fairly well-know, 


to say the least. 


Converse’s Measures of Ideology 


Levels of Conceptualization. Undoubtedly the best known of his measures 
is the “levels of conceptualization." With this measure, Converse created a 
variable that has lived a long and controversial life in the public opinion 
literature. At the time of this writing, authors are still going strong 
either using it (Lyons and Scheb, 1992) or flaying it (Smith, 1989). The 
measure involves intensive coding of the National Election Study’s open-ended 


evaluations of candidates and political parties, commonly called the 


"likes/dislikes questions"‘. The questions themselves were not designed to 


tap anything about ideology; rather the coder makes inferences as to the 
individual’s possession and use of the liberal/conservative dimension by the 
way the individual responds to the open-ended queries. Those who evaluate 
candidates and parties in ideological terms (i.e. by evaluating Democrats 
positively due to their liberal positions or philosophies) are designated in 
the top two levels of the measure: either "ideologue" or "near-ideologue”. 
Other responses are categorized, in descending order of sophistication, as 
“group interest", "nature of the times", and "no issue content”. 

A number of infamous objections have been raised about the measure’s 
reliability and validity (see Eric R. A. N. Smith 1980, 1989) but none of them 


are really relevant to this work. The measure is inappropriate for my 
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interests because it implicitly but inextricably combines the two dimensions 
of sophistication that I wish to separate: ideological sophistication and 
information. Think of the sort of response that gets one categorized as an 
ideologue: "I like the Democrats because they are more liberal than the 


Republicans." This answer requires both kinds of sophistication. 


Informationally, one must know that the Democrats are more liberal than the 
Republicans. Ideologically, one must have a preference for liberals over 
whatever one assumes the alternative to be. If either dimension is missing, 
the respondent is unlikely to be characterized as an ideologue. A more pure 
measure of the use of the liberal/conservative dimension must be found. 

Recognition and Understanding. Converse’s second sophistication measure 
involves the extent to which respondents recognize and understand the terms 
"liberal" and "conservative". He asks respondents to determine which party is 
more liberal or conservative, and then asks them to explain what they mean 
when they use these terms. It should be immediately obvious that such a 
measure taps what I have defined as information rather than ideological 
sophistication. It is not as broad a measure of information as I will propose 
below, since it involves only information about ideology and not about any 
other political phenomenon. But it still taps information alone. Therefore 
it is totally inappropriate as a measure of ideological sophistication. 

Constraint. Converse’s final measure of sophistication, constraint, 
comes closest to the concept of ideological sophistication as I define it. 
Constraint means the extent to which policy attitude preferences "go together" 
in liberal or conservative packages: the extent to which people who favor 
nationalized health care also favor gun control and food stamps programs. In 
theory, constraint, or what some call "attitude consistency" (Barton and 
Parsons 1977, Luskin 1987, Smith 1989), measures ideological organization. 

The problem with constraint lies in Converse’s use of correlation 
coefficients to measure it. As numerous subsequent researchers have pointed 
out, correlations measure aggregate structuring, not individual-level 
structuring (see Luskin 1987 for a review of these critiques). They 
demonstrate, at least on the surface, the constraint of a population. Even 
worse, as Luskin points out, they may not even measure this characteristic 
very well (1987, 865-869). 

The debate over just what, exactly, constraint correlations are 
measuring is moot for my purposes. I need an individual-level measure of 
attitudinal structuring, a variable which will capture whether a respondent 
has an ideology or not. Thus standard correlation coefficients, whether Tau- 
B, gamma, or Pearson’s R, are out of the question. But the general concept of 
constraint, or attitudinal structure, as a way to tap ideological 
sophistication is certainly not out of the question. In fact, it is a useful 


conceptual basis for a measure of ideological sophistication. 
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A_dimensional measure of attitudinal structuring 


At the heart of my notion of ideological sophistication, and Converse’s 
own ideas about constraint, lies the idea of structure. A belief system is 
ideologically sophisticated to the extent that its idea-elements are 
structured according to the liberal/conservative dimension. This entire 
approach cries out for a dimensional, structural approach to measurement. If 
ideology is an important structuring dimension, then dimensional methodology 
is the way to measure it. 

Factor analysis, particularly principal components analysis, is a 
dimensional methodology consistent with my assumptions about the nature of 
ideological structuring. Principal components analysis presumes an underlying 
structure among a group of related variables, in this case issue items. 
Furthermore, it looks for a primary dimension that can explain the greatest 
amount of variance in those variables. The theoretical assumption behind this 
is that the derived factor structure causes the variation in the variables. 

This method and its assumptions are nicely consistent with my thinking 
about ideology. I assume that there is one primary dimension, ideology, that 
underlies and therefore causes the variation in issue opinions across a sample 
of individuals. Furthermore, any given individual’s position on that 
dimension orders his or her positions on the issue items. Someone with an 
extreme liberal position on the dimension gives extremely liberal responses to 
the items, while a conservative gives consistently conservative answers. 
Someone in the “middle of the road" on the dimension gives unconstrained, 
ideologically contradictory answers to the items. 

Principal components analysis on any given set of issue items results in 
two sets of information useful to this project. First, it supplies evidence 
about the structural existence of a liberal/conservative dimension and the 
issue content thereof at the aggregate level. It tells whether, across a set 
of respondents, a liberal/conservative dimension exists. Second, it can 
provide an individual-level measure of ideology in the form of a factor score 
that almost (but not quite, see Kim and Mueller 1978) exactly reflects that 
dimension. 

The liberal/conservative dimension. Principal components analysis 
derives the first, or primary, factor of a solution by assigning to it the 
largest amount of variance in the data (Kim and Mueller, 1978). In other 
words, this first component represents the extent to which the variables are 
all measuring the same underlying construct. Since I assert that the 
liberal/conservative dimension is the primary source of structuring of 
political attitudes, I expect that the primary component of a principal 


components analysis of issue items in an elite or mass survey represents that 


liberal/conservative dimension and that it explains a fairly large amount of 
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the variance in the data. Of course, there will be other factors derived, 
representing other dimensions of attitudinal organization. But the primary 
factor should be the liberal/conservative one, and it should dominate the 
others. 

The first task, then, is to identify whether a derived factor in any 
analysis does in fact represent the liberal/conservative dimension. In doing 
so, it may be helpful to develop some expectations as to what a 
liberal/conservative issue dimension might look like. After all, some public 
policy issues are more central to the ideological dimension than others, and 
we can gain an understanding of which ones and why based on an examination of 
historical ideological cleavages within the political system. 

First, the cleavage resulting from the New Deal in the 1930s forged an 
ideological split over socio-economic, social welfare, and size of government 
issues that persists today, although not quite in the same form. 

Interestingly enough, many of the actual programs the New Deal set into motion 
have become so widespread as to be accepted, if grudgingly, by all but the 
most die-hard conservatives: social security, aid to farmers, etc. What has 
persisted from the 1930s is a more general conservative mistrust of government 
programs. This mistrust grew as a result of the Great Society poverty 
programs of the 1960s, and these provide the strongest basis of today’s 
ideological cleavages. Furthermore, the civil rights movement of that same 
decade also laid down liberal/conservative battle lines for issues of racial 
equality, both economic and political. In fact, current ideological discourse 
so thoroughly intertwines poverty issues with racial equality issues as to 
make the two virtually inseparable. 

In general, foreign policy issues tend to be more peripheral to 
ideological dispute, but with notable exceptions. The Cold War between the 


Communist and non-Communist worlds became ideologically charged in its later 


years, particularly in the 1980s during the Reagan administrations. At that 
time, under Reagan’s leadership, conservatives formed into a more coherent 
package the seemingly diverse issues of cutting back on domestic poverty 
programs and racial equality efforts while bolstering our defenses against 
Communism.’ Other foreign policy issues (for example, European trade 
agreements and the like) have tended not to be framed in ideological terms. 

Thus the major issues that liberals and conservatives disagree upon 
these days are 1) social welfare issues, particularly poverty programs; 2) 
racial equality issues; and 3) Cold War foreign policy issues. In a principal 
components analysis, then, items which measure opinion on these issues ought 
to load most highly on the primary dimension, with other issues having less 
weight. 

Some of these less ideological issues are “cross-cutting” ones like 


abortion or legalization of marijuana use, whose cleavages do not follow 
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liberal/conservative lines. For example, a number of conservatives believe 
marijuana and other drugs should be legalized as a way of stopping government 
intrusion into private lives. Other non-ideological issues are "valence" 
issues, such as public education or fighting crime, upon which there is little 
disagreement at all. These cross-cutting and valence issues should have less 
relationship to the liberal/conservative component of an analysis than the 
more central racial, economic, and Cold War issues do. 

In order to test these assertions, I performed a principal components 
analysis on all the issue items in a wide variety of elite and mass public 
opinion surveys (see Table 1). For each data set, I entered every policy 
attitude item into the 
analysis. Despite the wide variation across data sets in the number and 
content of issue items, in each case, the primary factor, accounting for the 
greatest amount of variance in the issue questions, represents the 
liberal/conservative dimension. 

It is impossible to present the entire set of individual item factor 
loadings for each data set, so I must rely on summaries and examples. To 
begin with, Table 1 shows the percentage of variance explained and eigenvalues 
for the primary factor from each data set. Not surprisingly, the primary 
factor from each of the elite data sets (the Miller and Stokes 1958 survey of 
congressional candidates; the Jennings et al. 1984 survey of party leaders 
and convention delegates; and the Kessel et al. 1988 survey of presidential 
campaign leaders) explains a greater degree of the variance in the data than 
do the primary factors in the mass samples. This indicates the obvious: that 
elite opinion is more highly structured by the ideological dimension than mass 


opinion. 
(Table 1 about here) 


Another result that supports my thinking is the comparatively small 
amount of variance explained by the primary factor in the 1986 General Social 
Survey.° The 1986 GSS factor explains only 11% of the variance in the data, 
compared with an average of 20% for the University of Michigan National 
Election Study data sets. The General Social Survey includes more of the 
"cross-cutting" items discussed above (legalization of marijuana, school 
prayer, abortion, birth control availability for teenagers, sex education in 


public schools, leniency of divorce laws, pornography) than the NES, which 


tends to focus more heavily on social welfare and racial policy items. Thus 
I would not expect the liberal/conservative factor to explain as much of the 
variance in the GSS as it does in the other surveys. Happily, the GSS primary 
factor, while being less dominant than in other data sets, does represent the 
ideological dimension, with items such as federal spending for minorities, 
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welfare and urban problems loading highly. 

To be more specific about the content of the liberal/conservative 
dimension, then, I present two sets of primary factor loadings, one from an 
elite data set and one from a mass level data set. In each case, I have 


chosen data sets representative of the others in content and number of items. 


The first set of results is from Kessel et al.’s survey of campaign 
leaders in 1988 (Table 2). The highest loading items are social welfare 
issues, such as national health insurance (#1) and government guaranteed 
standard of living (#3). Racial issues such as minority aid (#4) are also 


quite strongly related to the dimension. So are Cold War foreign policy 


issues, for example involvement in Central America (#2) and defense spending 
(#5). A more general foreign policy issue (a general item about international 
aid) is one of the least related items (#14). 

Environmental protection and police authority, both valence issues, load 
weakly, as does the cross-cutting issue of women’s rights. As discussed 
above, the old-fashioned New Deal programs such as aid to farmers (#9) and 
social security (#10), have ceased to be as central to ideological debate. 

The only real anomaly in the results is the fact that general items about 
government spending (#12) and the size of the federal government (#11) have 
only medium-sized loadings -- perhaps reflecting a distaste on the part of all 
but the strongest liberals for additional spending and programs in times of 
deficits and difficult budgets. 


(Table 2 about here) 


The second example is taken from a mass level survey, the 1984 National 
Election Study, as its policy items and results are most characteristic of 
those of the other mass data sets (Table 3). The content of the primary 
factor is fairly comparable with that of the elite one, with a few notable 
exceptions. The highest loading items are those dealing with racial policy 
(#1, #6) and poverty-level social welfare (#2, #3, #4). Items involving 
"middle-class" benefits and advantages, such as medicare (#8), social security 
(#9), and public schools (#10) have medium factor loadings. Defense items 
(#11, #12, #14, #15) are notably low, as are abortion (#17), environmental 
policy (#13), and the valence issues of crime (#18) and spending for 
scientific research (#16). The main difference between this factor and the 
elite factor discussed above is that all foreign policy items (including Cold 
War ones) show little relationship to the ideology factor. This probably 
reflects the general tendency of the mass public to have less understanding of 


foreign policy issues than domestic ones. 
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(Table 3 about here) 


In all, then, I feel there is good evidence that the primary factor 
uncovered in a principal components analysis of issue items represents the 
liberal/conservative ideological dimension. From this factor then, I can 
derive a reasonable individual-level measure of ideological sophistication. 


The factor score measurement strateqy. A factor score for each 


respondent in a given analysis can be derived from a summation of the 
individual’s response to each item weighted by the factor loading (Eq. 1; 


source: Kim and Mueller 1978). 


b Equation 1 
quation 
F )X, 


This approach allows all the policy issues in any data set to be included in 
the score and weighted by their relevance to the ideological dimension. The 
resulting score represents the respondent’s position on the 
liberal/conservative dimension. 

Of course, the direction of one’s ideological preference (liberal or 
conservative) is irrelevant to a measure of ideological sophistication, so to 
arrive at a truer measure, I fold the scale at its midpoint (since a factor 
score is a standardized variable, this equals 0). This results in a measure 
of the strength of one’s ideological commitment; . those who are far to the 
left or right receive high scores, while those who are "middle of the road" 
receive low scores. I believe this is an excellent approximation of 
Converse’s ideas about ideological consistency. A committed ideologue, 
someone whose political views are highly constrained, receives a high score, 
while someone who waffles on the issues or takes ideologically inconsistent 
positions receives a low score. This measure is actually an improvement on 
Converse’s measures for my purposes because it is not contaminated by an 
extraneous measure of information (as are the levels of conceptualization and 
the recognition and understanding measures) and because it is more faithful to 
the idea of dimensional ideological structuring then Converse’s constraint 


measure. 
Measuring Information 
In contrast to the task of creating a measure of ideological 


sophistication, developing a measure of information is simpler. That is 
primarily because a fairly well-known and well-researched measure already 
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exists which nicely fits my own theoretical purposes. Therefore I can follow 
the time-honored scholarly practice known as “borrowing someone else’s 


measure." 


Psychology’s concept of political expertise 


The political psychologists who, in the last ten years or so, have 
developed an interest in political expertise are a reasonably agreeable group, 
by academic standards. Working from psychological theories of skill-based 
expertise, they define a political concept which they variously call 
"expertise," “sophistication,” "knowledge," and "awareness," to name the most 
common. Regardless of what they call it, the concept revolves around the idea 
that some citizens are more aware of and knowledgeable about politics than 
others. 

Exactly what the political expertise concept encompasses and how to 
measure it have been related concerns for these researchers. In a recent 
special edition of Social Cognition devoted entirely to the concept of 
political expertise, Jon Krosnick (1990) lays out his conceptualization of 
expertise: a combination of pure political knowledge, interest in politics, 
exposure to political information by means of the mass media, and 
participation in political events. Krosnick derives these four dimensions 
from his understanding of the psychology literature on expertise in other 
domains. Most of the articles in this edition (edited by Krosnick) seem to 
accept this conceptualization at least as a starting point for further 
investigation. 

Two articles in the edition, one by John Zaller and the other by Susan 
Fiske and her colleagues, specifically test the empirical validity of these 
dimensions and others. Both come to the conclusion that pure knowledge is the 
"best" measure of expertise. Fiske, Lau, and Smith (1990) examine knowledge, 


political activity, print and electronic media use, and something they call 


"political self-schema” which incorporates interest and other self- 
evaluations. They use a set of criteria to which expertise should be related, 
including decision-making ability and information recall. Political knowledge 
is the most accurate predictor of these expertise-related skills. 

Zaller (1990) also compares pure knowledge measures with other possible 
measures of expertise: participation, media exposure, interest in politics 
and education. On theoretical grounds, he prefers the pure knowledge measure 
because he feels it best captures the true essence of expertise, which he 
defines as "political ideas that have been encountered and comprehended and 
remain available for use" (131). Furthermore, he also finds pure knowledge to 
be the most satisfactory empirically; his set of three criterion hypotheses 
about expertise are best supported using the knowledge measure. 
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The four other articles in the edition split among the various measures 
of the concept. McGraw and Pinney (1990) combine knowledge, behavior, 
interest and media use into a single scale, based on evidence that the four 


load significantly on a single factor. Krosnick and Milburn (1990) depart 


from Krosnick’s (1990) four dimensions and use pure knowledge alone, as do 
Kinder and Sanders (1990). Judd and Downing (1990) combine political 
involvement and pure knowledge into a single scale. None of these articles 
attempts to rate knowledge as a better or worse measure. 

In summing up the findings of all the articles, Krosnick gives a 
tentative endorsement of knowledge as an appropriate measure, although he 
clearly still prefers a multidimensional approach, at least in theory: 


Thus, when an investigator is forced to use only one dimension of 
expertise, knowledge seems likely to be the most potent on 
average. But it would be inappropriate to generalize from 
knowledge to other dimensions (presumably, interest, media use and 
participation). And if a researcher is able to examine more than 
one dimension, the evidence at hand suggests that doing so is 
preferable (157). 


The case for pure knowledge as information 


Information, the concept I have developed for this project, may or may 
not be identical to the political psychologists’ concept of "expertise" or 
"sophistication" as outlined above. From the psychologists’ perspective, 
expertise is a general overarching construct, while my conceptualization of 
information is that of one component of the broader concept of political 
sophistication. Thus there is a sense in which mine is a somewhat more 
specific construct than theirs. However, in practice their operationalization 
of expertise, along with their tendency to ignore the ideological side of 
sophistication, leads me to conclude that my "information" and their 
“expertise” are at heart the same concept: knowledge of the political system 
and awareness of political events. Given this definition, I feel that pure 
knowledge is the best measure available of information, for three main 
reasons. 

Reflects Consensus. To the extent that there is any measurement 


consensus among the expertise researchers, it lies in the use of pure 
knowledge as at least a primary component of the construct, if not the sole 
measure of it. 

Conceptually appropriate. More importantly, I find the pure knowledge 
measure to be most satisfying theoretically and conceptually. For one thing, 
it nicely echoes Converse’s "recognition and understanding" dimension of 
sophistication while expanding upon it to include not just ideological, but 
more general political knowledge. Secondly, it is cleanly distinct from 
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ideological sophistication, and is not contaminated with ideological 
preferences the way that some of Converse’s measures are. 

Also, a pure knowledge measure does not encompass attitudinal and 
behavioral correlates of expertise that are best kept separate from the 
construct. A number of the "dimensions" of expertise proposed by Krosnick 
(1990) are probably better conceptualized as either causes or consequences of 
expertise and not part and parcel of the construct. In particular, political 
participation and media use are behaviors which could be seen as either 
consequences or causes of (or most likely, reciprocally related to) expertise. 
To lump them into a measure of expertise begs the question of how and indeed 
whether they are related. 

Empirically appropriate. John Zaller (1986, 1990) has been the most 
rigorous defender of pure knowledge measures of expertise and as such has done 
numerous empirical analyses of its strength. In addition to the work 
mentioned above which involves comparisons with other measures, he has done 
extensive work testing the validity and reliability of pure knowledge measures 
(1986). He finds it possible to put together a simple additive scale from 
items easily available in the (modern) National Election Studies with alpha 
reliability of greater than .85 and considerable validity in relationship to 
items presumed to be related to expertise. 

For these reasons, then, I am quite comfortable using this information 
measure in my exploration of political sophistication. As Zaller (1986) 
points out, one advantage to the scale is that it is reasonably simple to 
construct from National Election Studies and many other types of survey data. 
Depending on the data set being used, the scale can be made up of political 
factual items (e.g. "Which party has the majority in the House of 
Representatives?"), identification of public figures (e.g. "What political 
office is held by James Baker?" or "Who is the Secretary of State?"), and 
comparatively correct placement of candidates and/or parties on issue scales 
(e.g. placing the Democrats to the left of Republicans on social welfare 
issues). Respondents receive one point for each correct answer; thus the 
scale ranges from O (no correct items) to N (where N is the number of correct 
items). Quite simply, those with high scores know a lot about politics; 
those with low scores do not. 


Reliability of the Sophistication Scales 


Having settled upon the measurement strategy to be employed for each 
type of sophistication, the next step is to test the empirical reliability of 


the various scales proposed. "Test-retest" reliability is the ideal way of 


testing a measure; however, in secondary survey research this standard is 
usually impossible to carry out. Therefore, most political science 
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researchers settle for an estimate of the over-time stability of a measure, 
usually using panel data, and this is the technique I will adopt. The problem 
with this, of course, is that measures can change over time for reasons other 
than poor measurement; that is, real change can occur. But an over-time 
stability test is actually reasonably appropriate in the case of 
sophistication research because most scholars assume that political 
sophistication is a fairly stable construct. As Eric R. A. N. Smith puts it 
in a critique of Converse, "because (sophistication) is hypothetically a 
characteristic of the way in which people think about politics, it is usually 
assumed to be a fairly stable trait" (1980, 685). 

In order to test the stability of the two sophistication measures, I 
will employ three National Election Study panel-style data sets, each of which 
measures responses from the same sample at three different points in time. 
First, I will use the 1989 NES pilot study, whose sample was a subset of 1988 
NES respondents. The 1989 study involved data collection at two points in 
time, which can be combined with the 1988 cross-section data to result in 
three time points. Second, I will use the 1980 “major panel" study, which is 
a four-wave campaign panel study, with measures taken in January, June, 
September, and late November/December of 1980. I will use the first three of 
these waves, since the last wave was a short set of voting behavior items with 


no issue or political factual items asked. Finally, I will use the 1972-1976 


panel study, which is the most recent "long-term" panel study available.’ It 


includes six waves: a pre-election and post-election wave in 1972, 1974, and 
1976. For my purposes, I combine the pre and post waves for each year, giving 
me three sets of observations from this panel data. 

To construct the information scale for each of these panel waves, I used 
three kinds of items: identification of the political party of prominent 
politicians, correct relative placement of both candidates and parties on 
seven-point issue scales (e.g., placing the Republicans to the right of 
Democrats on the government guaranteed jobs scale), and correct answers to 
political factual items such as the name of the respondent’s congressional 
representative or the party with the majority in the House or Senate. Of 
course, the specific content and number of these items varies greatly across 
data sets, but in each case I simply included all of the available items in 
the scale. The resulting additive scale ranges from 0 (no correct answers) to 
N (where N=number of information items in the data set). 

The factor score ideology measure is calculated from all possible 
issue items in a given data set, regardless of the variety in number and 
content across them. As anyone who has used factor analysis knows 
immediately, the major problem with a factor analysis performed on a large 
number of variables is the loss of cases. Since principal components analysis 
uses listwise deletion of missing data (i.e. deleting any case on which there 
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is missing data for any variable), a factor analysis with 20 or 30 items risks 
losing all but a tiny minority of cases. Even more problematic for my 
argument is that the cases lost tend to be the least sophisticated 
respondents, those who answer "I don’t know" or "I haven’t thought much" to at 
least one issue question. Thus the resulting distribution of scores is skewed 
toward the high end of sophistication, creating an invalid measure. 
My solution to this dilemma is to reassign respondents who reply "I 

don’t know" or "I haven’t thought much about it" to the scale midpoint of any 


given issue item. For some items, the number of reassigned respondents is 


quite high: well over three hundred for items like the seven-point scales 
which are filtered by an inquiry "...or haven’t you thought much about it?" 
For other items, the number of reassigneds is low, around twenty or thirty. 
The general effect of this is to increase the number of cases for which a 
valid factor score can be calculated. This approach turns out to be 
consistent with my basic assumption about ideological sophistication: that a 
"don’t know" or “haven’t thought much" respondent belongs in the center of the 
scale with others who can’t make up their mind which ideological side to 
belong to. 

Both sophistication measures turn out to be quite stable over the short- 
term campaign panel, the mid-length 1988/1989 panel, and the much longer-term 
1972-1976 panel (Table 4). The measure of ideological sophistication has 
reliability coefficients ranging from .35 to .64, with an average of .51, 
clearly higher than the individual issue items and quite competitive with the 
most stable survey constructs. The measure of information fares even better, 
ranging from .52 to .80 with an impressive average of .68. It should be noted 
here that it was impossible to calculate this measure’s stability for the 
1988/1989 pilot study panel, since the two 1989 waves did not include any 
information items. 


(Table 4 about here) 


The Relationship between Ideological Structuring 


and Information 


Having developed reasonably reliable, stable operational measures 
of the two sophistication concepts, the next issue to tackle is the nature of 
their relationship. A basic theoretical assumption of this work is that 
ideology and information are "separate but related", that is that they are not 
entirely the same yet not entirely distinct from one another. Using the 
measures developed above, I can explore empirically the issue of their 


relationship. 


Correlational evidence 


Most fundamentally, I expect the information and ideology scales to 
share a moderate but not overwhelming amount of variance. A sticky problem is 
deciding how much is "too much" and how little is "too little” shared 
variance; without some baselines this hypothesis comes close to being non- 
falsifiable. 

The "too low" criteria is fairly straightforward: a correlation 
coefficient without conventionally accepted statistical significance. This 
would clearly indicate no relationship at all between two measures assumed to 
be related. The "too high" criteria is trickier, but given the stochastic 
mature of any survey data, a shared variance of greater than 50% (coefficient 
> .70) would indicate that the two variables were so related as to be actually 
measuring the same construct. 

These baseline predictions for the relationship between ideology and 
information are nicely confirmed for the two measures (Table 5). I have 
tested the relationship for each of the panel studies discussed above, and I 
have added three other recent National Election Study presidential election 
data sets, resulting in 11 "cases" with which to test the hypothesis. 


(Table 5 about here) 


The correlations between the information and ideology scales are all 
statistically significant (p < .01) in every data set. Furthermore, the 
largest correlation, found in the 1980 NES, is less than .40. Thus, at their 
most related, the ideology scale shares about 16% of its variance with the 
information scale; on average, they share about 10%. 

These results strongly support the "separate but related" nature of 
ideological and informational sophistication. There is a tendency for high 
information to correspond with high ideological structuring, but that tendency 
is a weak one that leaves plenty of room for exceptions. 


Categorizational Evidence 


Of course, there are other ways of conceptualizing the relationship 
between ideology and information than simply the straight correlation between 


relatively continuous scales. Indeed it might make it easier to understand 


the relationship if we think of breaking the continuous scales into 


categories, either two or three, representing high and low levels of the 
characteristic in question. Then it is possible to explore the relationship 
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in a set of contingency tables. 

First, we can calculate a 2 X 2 table, with each sophistication scale 
divided at its mean, results in four categories of political sophistication to 
examine. Such a table recalls Figure 1, in which I laid out the four 


political types created by the intersection of ideology and information. 


The tighter the relationship between information and ideology, the greater the 
number of respondents falling into categories A (low information, low 
ideology) and D (high-high). At the extreme, given a perfect relationship 
between the two scales, these main diagonal categories would hold all 
respondents. On the other hand, the weaker the relationship between the two 
scales, the more the off-diagonal categories, B and C, fill up. 

Testing for this categorizational relationship using the 1988 NES data, 
the weak relationship uncovered by correlational evidence is upheld (Table 6). 
The main diagonal categories are the most populous, but not overwhelmingly so. 
The two "off-diagonal" categories hold substantial numbers and, interestingly, 
these two categories are almost equal in strength. This indicates that there 
are plenty of individuals for whom information and ideological structuring are 
not linked. Some know a lot about politics but fail to organize their policy 
beliefs into liberal or conservative packages. About the same number have 
fairly constrained ideologies but know only a little about current political 
affairs. In either case, they decline to put together what Converse assumed 
went together naturally. 


(Table 6 about here) 


Dividing the sophistication variables at their means, however, is not 
the most ideal way to conceptualize sophistication categories, since it 
involves assuming that those who are simply above average are "sophisticated" 
while those who are simply below average are "unsophisticated." Therefore, it 
may be more rewarding to trichotomize the scales instead, creating three-by- 
three contingency tables by dividing each scale in thirds. 

What should by now be familiar results are obtained when testing this 
three-by-three relationship with the 1988 data (Table 7). While there is a 
tendency for the main diagonal categories to be the largest (with the notable 
exception of the medium-medium category which is slightly smaller than the 
medium ideology-low information one), there are substantial numbers of 
respondents who fall into off-diagonal groups. For example, approximately 60% 
of those with low information scores fall into medium or high categories of 
ideology. Similarly, and perhaps more strikingly, 54% of those with high 
information categories fall into medium or low ideology categories. 


(Table 7 about here) 
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In general then, the empirical relationship between the information and 
ideology measures I have developed upholds the “separate but related” nature 
of the two constructs. A statistically significant but weak correlation, 
accompanied by healthy numbers of cases in "off-diagonal" categories of the 
contingency tables, points to the fact that these variables go together but in 
a tenuous way. 

Such a relationship allows for us to begin to speculate about the 
separate consequences of possessing each different type of sophistication. 
Since they are separate but related aspects of sophistication, they may have 
very different behavioral and/or attitudinal correlates; these relationships 
may shed some light on what it means to be ideologically or informationally 


sophisticated. 


Information, Ideology and Participation: 
An Empirical Example 


Certainly there is not room in this paper for a thorough examination of 
all the potential correlates of sophistication. Rather, I intend to present a 
quick look at one "standard" sophistication correlate, political 
participation, and to investigate its relationship to both information and 
ideology. With this exercise I hope to show a little more of how and why the 
two kinds of sophistication differ. 

I can’t imagine much dissension to an assertion that political 
participation goes hand-in-hand with political sophistication. Researchers 
across time and with widely varying definitions and measurements of 
"sophistication" have uncovered relationships to participation. For example, 
the American Voter authors (Campbell et al. 1960) define a characteristic 
called “political involvement" which differs quite a bit from more modern 
conceptions of sophistication but which nevertheless taps the basic idea that 
some people are much more involved, interested, and engaged in politics than 
others. Their "political involvement scale" correlates strongly with turnout 
(pp. 101 - 110). Further, Luskin (1987) and Neuman (1986) both find 
sophistication and participation to be related. And most political 
psychologists researching expertise either relate participation to expertise 
or indeed include participation as a measure of expertise (see Krosnick 1990 
for a summary). 

Thus participation seems an ideal criterion variable with which to 
explore my conceptualization of sophistication. If both information and 


ideology are equal and similar kinds of sophistication, then both should be 


equally and similarly related to political participation. If, on the other 


hand, their relationships to participation turn out to be somewhat different, 
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we may be able to draw some conclusions about their natures based on this 
evidence. 


Empirical results 


In order to examine the relationships between participation and the two 
types of sophistication, I will focus on three dependent variables: general 
election turnout, primary election turnout, and a campaign participation scale 
composed of three items (displaying campaign paraphernalia, attending campaign 
meetings or rallies, and working for a party or candidate). I will use data 
from the 1988 National Election Study. 

The bivariate correlations (Table 8) show differences in the 
relationships between the two kinds of sophistication and participation. Both 
information and ideology are significantly (p < .05) related to all three 
kinds of participation. However, information is much more strongly related to 
participation, and particularly general election turnout, than is ideology. 


(Table 8 about here) 


Since information and ideology are related to one another, though, 
simple bivariate correlations do not give a satisfactory picture of their 
relationships to participation. Therefore, a multivariate model that controls 
for each’s influence on the other will be a more faithful rendering of the 
relationship and will provide evidence of the separate effects of information 
and ideology on participation. 

Further, there are other independent variables which are correlated with 
both ideology, information, and participation which may be influencing the 
bivariate relationships discussed above. In particular, level of education 
and level of political interest may be having such an effect. Education is 
clearly related to sophistication; in fact it is often used as a "surrogate 
measure” for expertise (see, for example, Krosnick 1990). Political interest 
is similarly related to sophistication and is undoubtedly related to 
participation. These two variables have enough potential to affect the 
bivariate relationships between sophistication and participation that it is 


helpful to include them in a multivariate specification. 
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The basic multivariate model I will test is as follows: 
Y, = b, INFO + b, IDEO + b, EDUC + b, INT, 
where 


participation variable 
information 

ideological sophistication 
level of education, and 
level of political interest. 


I will test this basic model using probabilistic regression (Probit) for the 
dichotomous dependent variables (both turnout measures) ordinary least squares 
(OLS) regression for the campaign participation scaie. 

The multivariate results show, even more strongly than the bivariate 
ones, a difference in the relationships between the two kinds of 
sophistication and participation (see Table 9). Under these controlled 
conditions, ideological sophistication shows no significant relationship to 
participation (although it comes close in the campaign participation scale and 
would be considered significant at the .05 level with a less stringent one- 


tailed test), while information is significantly related in all three cases. 
(Table 9 about here) 


Thus, if participation is a well-accepted criterion variable for what we 
mean by "sophistication", then it seems that information measures up to that 
definition much more precisely than ideology does. A well-constrained 
ideology, be it liberal or conservative, does not seem to encourage 
participatory political behavior; rather it is political knowledge that makes 


the difference when it comes to turning out and pitching in. Certainly this 


achievement of the knowledge measure would not surprise the political 
psychologists who favor pure information as the best way to tap political 
expertise. The results for ideology, though, might disappoint the Conversians 
among us who feel that a well-constrained ideology is evidence of a 
sophisticated approach to politics. 


If not "sophistication", then what? 


At this point, then, we are left with two choices for the fate of the 
ideology construct. The first is simply to dismiss it as a sophistication 
variable. This implies that, whatever ideology is, it is not political 
sophistication as we understand it. Converse was wrong to have made such a 
fuss over it, and we are better off sticking with pure knowledge measures 
alone. 


INFO = 
IDEO = 
EDUC = 
INT = 
; 
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The second option is to rethink what we mean by political sophistication 
and to discover how ideological thinking fits into that definition. After 
all, "sophistication" is a complex construct; perhaps it means more than 
simply understanding and participating in politics. 

A brief look at a dictionary definition indicates that there are at 
least two senses of the word "sophisticated"; they are related but not 
precisely the same. "Sophisticated" can mean knowledgeable, expert, and 
highly developed; this is the sense of political sophistication that is 
captured by knowledge measures and it is clearly what the political 
psychologists mean by "expertise". However, "sophisticated" can also mean 
urbane, worldly-wise, and cynical. This is the sense of political 
sophistication, I think, which is displayed by ideologues. 

Ideologues are extremists and as such they are used to being 
disappointed by a moderate political system that emphasizes compromise. 
Virtually any political decision, from gays in the military to tax increases, 
is difficult for an ideologue to swallow because the ultimate decision 
invariably differs from ideologically "pure" policy proposals. As ideologues 
experience disappointment, their discontent with the system grows, increasing 
cynicism and giving them a world-weary outlook on politics in general. Real 
life political examples of ideologue disappointment abound: one current 
example involves the coalition of pro-choice interest groups who are now 
opposing the proposed Freedom of Choice Act because it includes concessions to 
abortion opponents. For an ideological true believer, the use of compromise 
as a means for accomplishing policy goals is evidence of corruption and 
political sell-out. Ironically, this means that those most committed to 
ideological ideals are also those most disheartened and cynical about the 
political system. 

A quick examination of some empirical data lends teeth to this notion. 
Using the same controlled multivariate equation as above, I find that ideology 
is significantly related to all six measures of political cynicism in the 1988 


NES (see Table 10). Ideologues distrust government in general, and they feel 


government is wasteful, crooked, and run by a few big interests. Furthermore, 
they feel that neither elections nor other forms of participation are useful 
in getting government to listen to the people. On the other hand, the 
information measure is only significantly related to one cynicism variable: 
perception of wasteful spending in government. Interestingly, level of 
education actually has a significant negative relationship to cynicism in five 
of the six equations; could it be that, everything else being equal, high 


school civics classes succeed in promoting rosy images of government? 


(Table 10 about here) 


Thus there is some intriguing, if incomplete, evidence for a picture of 
sophistication in which information functions as the "knowledgeable, expert” 
side of sophistication, while ideology functions as the “urbane, worldly-wise" 
side of the same coin. Those political sophisticates who combine high levels 
of information with a highly constrained ideology (Type A’s in Figure 1) are 
pulled in two somewhat different directions. Their information (and high 
levels of education and interest that tend to go along with it) leads them to 
participate in politics, but their ideological nature warns them that 
government will ultimately let them down. 


Conclusions 


My purpose in this paper has been to address the disparity in the two 
main approaches to political sophistication. Although the pure information 
approach of political psychologists has become quite popular in recent years, 
it seems to me to be strikingly different from the ideological approach 
usually associated with the work of Philip Converse. Knowing about politics 
and having a well-constrained ideological belief system are simply non- 
comparable attributes. Converse implicitly argues that "sophistication" 
encompasses both knowledge and ideology; however, subsequent research has, I 
feel, ignored the distinctions and relationships between the two. In 
particular, I think the idea of ideology as part of sophistication has been 
somewhat neglected. 

Thus I have here attempted to tackle the subject of the dual nature of 
political sophistication. I have explored Converse’s argument, emphasizing 
his reasons that ideology be considered part of sophistication, and I have 
also looked briefly at the political psychologists’ reasoning in emphasizing 
information as sophistication. I have then argued for a "separate but 
related" conceptualization of the two kinds of expertise. In this 
conceptualization, both ideology and information are seen as important 
components of a broader construct of political sophistication; these two 
components are often related at the individual level but not necessarily so. 
Then I have developed ways of measuring both components which I feel are 
faithful to the theoretical constructs and, most importantly, maintain the 
separateness of the variables. That is, the information measure does not 
accidentally also tap ideology and vice versa. These measures demonstrate 
reasonable over-time stability and also provide empirical support for the 
"separate but related" hypothesis. 

Finally, I have used the measures to explore the relationship of the two 
kinds of sophistication to political participation, a benchmark criterion 


variable of political sophistication. The results of this exploration suggest 


a broadening of the definition of sophistication to emphasize how different 
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ideology and information are in the political attitudes and behaviors they 
foster. Information seems to capture the notion of political sophistication 


as "expertise". People who are highly informed are good at "expert" behavior 


like political participation. This indicates why political psychologists have 
found information measures to be so satisfying, since the psychological 
perspective emphasizes the "expert" side of sophistication. But 
sophistication also has other meanings, including an urbane, world-weary, 
cynical outlook. This side of political sophistication seems to be captured 
well by ideology; ideologues have cynical outlooks toward politics that have 
been cultivated in reaction to the “sell-out, sell-short" compromises of 
government in action. 

This incomplete empirical exploration of sophistication brings this 
paper to a close with a number of questions left open. In what other respects 
are ideology and information different? What other sophisticated attitudes 
and behaviors are encouraged by information, only to be discouraged by 
ideology? What other behaviors and attitudes are unique to ideological 
thinkers? What consequences does the cynical nature of ideologically 
sophisticated thinking have for models of citizen political action and 
support? Does knowledge help an individual counteract or overcome cynicism? 
In fact, it seems that more questions have been raised than answered by this 
discussion. Yet I hope that in laying out the notion of separate but related 
components of sophistication and in developing reasonable and useful empirical 
measures of them, I have laid the groundwork for further work in addressing 
them. 
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ENDNOTES 


1. See Hastie 1986 for a brief yet informative introduction to this theory. 


2. Neither Conover and Feldman (1984) or Allen, Dawson and Brown 

(1989) address the potential problem of fitting the psychological schema 
concept to structures of values, opinions, and attitudes. All of the 
"borrowed" definitions of schema in the political psychology literature focus 
on structures of knowledge and information, although affect is generally 
acknowledged to be part of many schemata. As I hope to show in this work, 
information and values are two different things; whether the schema concept is 
transportable from one to another has not been addressed at all satisfactorily 
by those who would do so. 


3. There is ample evidence that ideology is a fundamental structuring element 
in elite politics. Numerous researchers have pointed to a strong and growing 
ideological dimension in the structure of Congressional roll-call votes (Poole 
and Daniels 1985; Poole and Rosenthal 1984, 1985, 1991; Schneider 1979; 

Smith 1981). Poole and his colleagues even go so far as to suggest that 
ideology is the only structuring dimension for roll-calls; this rather 
extreme position is a matter of some debate (Koford 1989, 1991). Few would 
dispute, however, the overall importance of ideology in congressional 
behavior. Robert Entman (1983) demonstrates the importance of ideology in 
state legislatures, as well, by showing that state representatives have 
constrained belief systems that affect their vote choices. And, more 
colloquially, journalists certainly focus strongly on the ideological nature 
of congressional votes, Supreme Court decisions, presidential nominations, and 
so on. 


4. The nickname is somewhat of a misnomer, as only the party questions use 
the terms "like" and "dislike". The candidate questions, rather, are phrased 
as follows: “Is there anything about candidate X that would make you want to 
vote for him?" and "Is there anything about candidate X that would make you 
want to vote against him?" This is a subtle difference from the party 
phrasing "Is there anything about the Democrats/Republicans that you 
like/dislike?" 


5. For a contrast, recall Richard Nixon’s efforts on behalf of detente with 
both China and the U.S.S.R., or John F. Kennedy’s economic and racial 
liberalism combined with stringent anti-Communism. 


6. The General Social Survey is a mass public opinion survey undertaken by 
the National Opinion Research Center (NORC) at the University of Chicago. I 
chose one year, 1986, because of the representativeness of its issue items. 


7. Some readers may wonder why I do not use the "original" 1956-1960 panel 
study which formed the basis of Converse’s ideology work. I originally 
planned to use that data, but after examining it more closely I rejected the 
data set as inappropriate. First, there are virtually no information 
questions available in any of the waves. Second, the issue attitudes are all 
asked in "“agree/disagree" format, which has been shown to introduce response 
set error and other disagreeable measurement error into the data. As Smith 
(1989) points out, it is virtually impossible to use these attitude data in 
any kind of over-time comparison, since the CPS began in the mid-1960s to 
overhaul and improve their issue question wording. 
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8. Another reason often cited for developing multivariate models is to 
explain as much of the variance in the dependent variable as possible 
("boosting the R-squared"). However, this factor is not a motivator in this 
case. I am decidedly uninterested in developing a complete explanatory model 
for participation, if one exists. I am only interested in assessing the 
causal effects of sophistication on participation, and therefore am only 
including those variables I deem critical to that relationship (see King 1991 
for methodological arguments supporting this position). Thus I fully expect 
low R-squared values for the models I will test. 
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Figure 1. Typology of Political Sophistication 
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Table 1. Primary Factor Characteristics from 
Principal Components Analysis of Issue Items 


% of variance 
Dataset explained Eigenvalue 


Elite data 


Miller & Stokes 1958 
Congressional candidates 


Jackson et al. 1984 
Party leaders, 
Convention delegates 

Kessel et al. 1988 
Party leaders 

Mass data 

1988 NES 

1989 panel, wave 1 

1989 panel, wave 2 


General Social Survey, 
1986 (GSS) 


1984 NES 

1980 NES 

1980 panel, wave 1 
1980 panel, wave 2 
1980 panel, wave 3 
1976 (NES panel) 
1974 (NES panel) 


1972 (NES panel) 


42.8% 5.57 
36.2% 5.43 
17.0% 5.09 
| 15.9% 4.78 
21.1% 5.07 
12.58 2.76 
21.4% 3.86 
| 20.4% 2.66 
| 22.2% 1.55 
18.1% 1.81 
19.23 1.92 
| 12.8% 3.83 
| 36.8% 2.56 
P| 23.4% 3.98 


Table 2. Issue Item Factor Loadings 
Elite Data - Kessel et al. 1988 - Party Leaders 


Item Factor Loading 


National health insurance <a 
U.S. involvement in Central America 077 
Government guaranteed standard of living 76 
Aid to minorities 
Defense spending 
Increase taxes to solve deficit? 69 
Cooperate with U.S.S.R.? -60 
Guarantee income to farmers -59 
Increase social security benefits? 56 
Federal government too powerful? «$2 
Environmental protection -48 
Increase/decrease govt. spending & services 47 
Proper role of women in society 41 
International aid (general) 
More/less police authority «30 


Table 3. Issue Item Factor Loadings 
Mass Data - 1984 NES 


Factor Loading 


Increase/decrease aid to Blacks 65 
Increase/decrease food stamp funding 64 
Job assistance for unemployed -63 
Government guaranteed job -61 
Government spending & services 59 
Minority aid 7 
Govt. role to improve status of women -56 
Increase/decrease Medicare funding 55 
Increase/decrease Social Security funding ~52 
Increase/decrease public school funding -49 
Defense spending (7-point scale) 37 
Cooperation with U.S.S.R. oad 
Increase/decrease funding for environment 32 
Involvement in Central America 25 
Increase/decrease defense spending 
Increase/decrease science & technology funds .09 
Abortion -05 
Increase/decrease funding to fight crime -.12 


1. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

8. 

9. 

42. 
$3 

14. 

15. 
Item 
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Table 4. Over-Time Stability of Sophistication Scales 


Date Ideology 


Information 


1989 pilot study 


1988 - 1989 wave 1 


1989 wave l- 
1989 wave 2 


1988 - 1989 wave 2 


1980 campaign panel 


January - June 
June - September 


January - September 


1972-1976 panel study 
1972 - 1974 


1974 - 1976 


1972 - 1976 


Mean 


Notes: Entries are Pearson correlation coefficients, p < .01. 


* The 1989 pilot study waves 1 and 2 contain no information items. 


.64 
245 .79 
.47 .80 
-35 .76 
.54 .52 
.52 .56 
.67 
.68 
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Table 5. Relationship between Ideological Sophistication 
and Informational Expertise 


Dataset Correlation 


1989 Pilot panel, wave 1'* 
1989 Pilot panel, wave 2 20 
1988 NES 
1984 NES ~30 
1980 NES 037 
1980 Panel, wave 1 31 
1980 Panel, wave 2 soa 
1980 Panel, wave 3 -18 
1976 (NES Panel) 


1974 (NES Panel) -30 


1972 (NES Panel) ~29 


Notes: Entries are Pearson correlation coefficients, p < .01. 


*“ The 1989 pilot study entries are correlations of the ideology 
scale for each wave and the 1988 NES information scale, since the 
1989 pilot waves did not include any information items. 


Mean «30 
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Table 6. Two-by-two Crosstabulation of ideology and information 
19668 NES dats 
Ideology 


Infor mation 


656 
49.9% 


Note: Cell entries are total counts and total percentages. 
Sophistication scales are divided at their means. 


Table 7. Three-by-three Crosstabulation of Ideology and Information 
1986 NES data 


Ideology 
Low Med High 


107 
8.1% 


143 
10.9% 


infor mation 


188 
14.3% 


Note: Cell entries are total counts and total percentages 
Scales are divided evenly into thirds 


Low High 
369 303 | 672 
a 
28.1% 23.0% 51.1% 
“i 287 356 643 
> 
| 7 21.8% 27.1% 48.9% 
659 1315 
50.1% 100% 
| 3 178 162 447 
13.5% 12.3% 34.0% 
140 158 441 
| x 10.6% 12.0% 33.5% 
S| 120 119 427 
™ 9.1% 9.0% 32.5% 
| 438 439 438 1315 
| 33.3% 33.4% 33.3% 100% 


Table 8. Correlations Between Participatio 


Participation variables Informatio 


General election turnout ~44 
Primary election turnout 


Campaign participation 
scale 
Notes: All entries are Pearson R correlatio 
Pairwise Ns range from 406 to 2040. 
Data taken from 1988 National Electi 


p< .001; “p< .01; two-tailed test. 


Table 9. Multivariate Models o 


Dependent variable INFO 


General election 0.03°" 
turnout ( 9.06) 


Primary election 0.01° 
turnout (2.49) 


Campaign participation 
scale 


Notes: Data taken from 1988 NES. 
Entries in parentheses represent t-s 
Entries in italics represent Probit 


* McKelvey Pseudo R’ estimates given for Prob 


p < .001; p< .01; “p< .05; two-ta 


| 
ID 
( 
( 

( 2.60) ( 


ion and Sophistication 


ion Ideology 


- 08 


-09 


-08 


tion coefficients. 
0 


ction Study. 


of Participation and Sophistication 


Pseudo 
IDEO EDUC INT R24 N 


0.02 0.25°" .42 1288 
(0.23) ( 4.23) ( 7.98) 


0.09 0.05 
(1.57) (1.94) ( 7.57) 


0.04 0.05°" .07 
( 1.76) (3.35) ( 4.43) 


t-scores (coefficient divided by standard error). 
it estimates; others are OLS estimates. 


robit equations. 


-tailed test. 


Table 10. Multivariate Mode 


Dependent variable INFO 


Distrust of government 0.001 
0.53) 


How much tax money does 0.01° 
government waste? 2.34) 
(A_lot) 


Is government run for 0.001 
benefit of all or by ( 0.36) 


few big interests? 


How many people in -0.0001 
government are crooked? (-0.03) 


How much do elections make -0.004 
govt. listen to people? (-1.34) 
(Not much) 


How much attention does -0.002 
govt. pay to what (-0.86) 
people think? 

(Not much) 
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The end of the Cold War has unleashed widespread speculation 
by academics and statespeople about what the future of 
international politics will bring: instability or unprecedented 
global cooperation; economic liberalism or regional 
protectionism; interdependence, exploitation or isolationism; 
sovereign equality or Great Power domination; world democratic 
revolution or old-fashioned despotism; a "New World-Order" or a 
return to pre-World War I nationalism. In the wake of the 
political upheavals that have occurred in Eastern Europe, many 
neo-realists, for example, argue that the collapse of Soviet power 
and the accompanying end of bipolarity will undermine the delicate 
balance and stability that has prevented war in Europe since 1945.1 
Advocates of this position can point to the outbreak of war in the 
Balkans and the ethnic conflicts sweeping the former Soviet 
republics and other parts of Eastern Europe, as indicative of 
political relations in the absence of central authority. Such an 
approach proscribes the creation of a new balance of power and 
swift action by the major powers to impose a stable order on the 
world. 


Taking a contrary position, neo-liberal institutionalists 
argue that nations are increasingly becoming locked into a series 
of complex interdependent relationships which tie the fortunes of 
each state to that of its neighbors.? They argue that stability 
can be maintained through the construction of international 
institutions that stabilize domestic political structures and 
facilitate cooperation among states.? They can support their 
arguments by pointing to the unprecedented initiatives taken by 
the United Nations, the International Monetary Fund, and other 
international institutions, toward stabilizing international 
politics. A third position holds that the natural result of the 
Cold War's end is a world dominated by liberal democratic 
governments and cooperative institutions. This, they argue, will 
lead to an unprecedented era of peace and prosperity, since the 
conditions for global democracy are greater now than in any other 
time in history, and liberal democracies do not go to war against 


I would like to thank Sammy Barkin, Robert Jervis, Patricia Moynagh, Jack 
Snyder, Hendrik Spruyt, and Tami Stukey for their comments and suggestions on 
earlier drafts of this paper. 


lsee, for example, John Mearsheimer, "Back to the Future: Instability in 
Europe After the Cold War," International Security, vol. 15, no. 1 (Summer 
1990), pp. 5-56. John Lewis Gaddis comes similarly concludes that bipolarity 
is the major factor in maintaining stability in the post-World War II era. 
See his "The Long Peace: Elements of Stability in the Postwar International 
System," in The Cold War and After: Prospects for Peace (Cambridge: The MIT 
Press, 1991), especially pp. 43-44. 

2See Robert O. Keohane and Joseph S. Nye, Power and Interdependence: World 
Politics in Transition (Boston: Little, Brown 1977). 


3See, for example, Jack Snyder, “Averting Anarchy in the New Europe, " 
International Security, vol 14, no. 4 (Spring 1990), pp. 5-41. 
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each other.4 Their optimism can be supported by the adoption of 
democratic institutions in Eastern Europe and in much of the Third 
World. 


While these three scenarios reveal fundemental differences in 
their theoretical frameworks, all share a common assumption that 
objective and/or structural conditions -- such as the distribution 
of capabilities or the intrinsic qualities of- the states -- will 
determine political interaction in the new world order. 


This paper suggests a different approach, by establishing a 
relationship between identities and interests in the evolution of 
a new world order. It argues that the character of an 
international order is determined by the nature and structure of 
the dominant hegemonic coalitions, which internalize a collective 
identity and define political practices and normative behavior by 
a creating conceptual distinctions between a notion of "self" and 
"other" (e.g. North-South, East-West, democratic-autocratic). 
These distinctions influence how political actors view 
international politics in general, and their national interests in 
particular. The way in which each nation answers the questions, 
"who am I",° “who are you", and ultimately, “who are we" determines 
to a large extent how they address the realist problematic, "whose 
side are you on," or the liberal institutionalist question, 

"what's in it for me?" Consequently, this paper will argue that 
since nations have many identities, one cannot discern their 
interests without knowing which characteristics will be 
predominant. Thus, one can not deduce the nature of the new order 
-- such as patterns of alliance, nature of the trading system, 
international norms and principles -- from the character of the 
states or by examining the relative power capabilities of the 
largest nations, without also addressing the subjective factor of 
identity. 


The argument will be developed as follows: The first section 
of the paper will argue that much of the current literature fails 
to adequately address the role of perception and identity in 
understanding interests because the neo-realist and liberal 
institutionalist concepts of international order are based on an 
understanding of the sovereign state as an autonomous entity. It 
will hold that in both models, interests are treated as intrinsic, 
objective and non-problematic, and identities are seen as a 
function of self-interest. Consequently, international orders 
tend to be defined either by the relative power capabilities 
within the system or by the intrinsic qualities of the autonomous 


4see, for example, Michael W. Doyle, “Liberalism and World Politics," American 
Political Science Review 80 (December 1986), pp. 1151-1169, Steve Chan, 
“Mirror, Mirror on the Wall...Are the Freer Countries More Pacific?," Journal 
of Conflict Research, Vol. 28, No. 4 (December 1984), pp. 617-648, and Stephen 
Van Evera, “Primed for Peace: Europe After the Cold War," International 
Security, Vol. 15, No. 3 (Winter 1990/91). 

SFor the purpose of this argument, nations will be treated as unitary 
entities. 


within the system or by the intrinsic qualities of the autonomous 
states. The next section will challenge this approach by arguing 
that the subjective factor of identity is necessary for 
understanding perceptions of interest because the sovereign “self" 
is not an objective, autonomous entity, but rather is a synthesis 
of many identities. Each of these identities is based on a 
subjective understanding of who one is in relation to others. 
Thus an understanding of who we are as a nation is largely 
dependent upon the content of our relations with other states. 
How a nation chooses its primary form of identification helps to 
determine its conception of self-interest. 


After establishing a relationship between identity and 
interest, the paper will examine how interaction among nations, or 
national "selves", can lead to the development of collective 
identities, which manifest themselves through international 
coalitions. These coalitions help to define the political 
practices and institutions that constitute an international order. 
Throughout these discussions, I will illustrate each of the points 
by focusing on how Europeanist, Monarchical and Great Power 
identities evolved during the closing days of the Napoleonic Wars 
and through the subsequent deliberations, meetings and 
interactions among the major powers. I will make reference to the 
development of the two primary institutions representing the great 
power and monarchic identities during this period: the Concert of 
Europe and the Holy Alliance, respectively. Finally, I will 
discuss how these concepts can help us to understand the political 
dynamics that will influence the nature of the new world order. 


Although each nation is comprised of many individuals and 
groups, for analytical purposes the concept of “self" in this 
paper will refer to the nation-state as a single entity. Rulers 
will be assumed to represent the dominant political coalitions 
that govern the societies. Consequently, the terms state, nation, 
and elites will be used interchangeably. 


Most political scientists agree that institutional 
arrangements and patterned behavior help to guide the political 
behavior and interactions among states and other political actors. 
Yet the use of the term "international order" is problematic, and 
without further development, it tells us little about the 
phenomenon which we are studying. While most scholars would 
probably agree with Robert Gilpin that “a general and truly 
comprehensive theory of international relations would assess types 
of international systems...for their characteristic features and 
dynamics, "© neo-realists, liberal institutionalists and 
constructivists would not easily concur with each other's 
understanding of what these characteristics are, or even whether 


6Robert Gilpin, War and Change in World Politics (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1981), p. 37 


they do in fact constitute an “order" in the sense that one 
understands domestic society.’ For the purposes of this paper, an 
international order will be defined as a cohesive system of 
political practices, institutions and structural arrangements 
(such as the distribution of power) that provide a medium for 
interaction among states and other political actors.® This medium 
offers a baseline from which political actors (both state and 
transnational) can interpret behavior and develop and evaluate 
national policies. 


For neo-realists, the distribution of capabilities 
constitutes the principle form of organization and control in the 
international system. Kenneth Waltz, for example, conceives of a 
semi-permanent polyarchy where authority and administration in the 
system is facilitated by a small number of great powers who, by 
virtue of their size and resources, have a significant stake in 
their system and possess the ability to act for its sake. Systems 
management for them becomes “both worthwhile and possible."? 
Gilpin shares this approach to international organization, 
although he puts greater emphasis on the existence of a single 
state that possesses a preponderance of economic and military 
resources. For Gilpin, international orders are established by 
the victors following a world, or hegemonic, war.19 The treaties 
negotiated at the conclusion of the great war serve as the 
constitution of the state system, and this "constitution" defines 
the nature of the international order. For Gilpin, then, 
international orders are somewhat more formalized than for Waltz. 
The rules and institutions established in the treaties during and 
following world wars are written and enforced by the winning 
states, particularly the one that emerges as the leading power. 
The rules and institutions remain stable so long as no other power 
has the will and the power to change them. 


Stephen Krasner also views international orders as 
arrangements reflecting the interests of the most powerful states, 
but emphasizes the rules that underlie the relations among states. 
Krasner's conception of an international order appears as a set of 
imposed regimes which he says "define basic property rights, 
establish acceptable patterns of behavior, coordinate decision 
making, and enhance global well-being by allowing actors to escape 
from Situations in which individual decision making leads to 


7Hedley Bull defines an order as a pattern of human activity that sustains 
elementary, primary or universal goals of social life. See The Anarchical 
Society: A Study of Order in World Politics (The Macmillan Press, 1977), 
chapter 1. 


8this definition is a hybrid of concepts drawn primarily from James N. Rosenau 
and Ernst-Otto Czempiel, eds., Governance Without Government: Order and Change 
in World Politics (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992), chapter 1. 
*9Kenneth Waltz, Theory of International Politics (New York: Random House, 
1979). 


10Robert Gilpin, War and Change, p. 32. 
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Pareto-suboptimal outcomes."1!! Thus, realism posits not an absence 
of an international order, but rather, a weak one in which 
powerful states create functional political institutions that 
minimally regulate interstate relations. 


These models are based on at least two assumptions. First, 
that one can deduce national interests either from the structure 
of the system or from the intrinsic qualities of the states. 
Second, that one can demonstrate a direct link between the 
distribution of power and the nature of the order. As Robert 
Jervis points out, in neorealism the actors' values, preferences, 
beliefs, and definition of self are all exogenous to the model and 
must be provided before analysis can begin.!2 The reasons that 
they can be considered exogenous, however, is because (a) the 
neorealist understanding of the sovereign “self" is autonomous and 
does not require an "other," and (b) states are reduced to their 
primal characteristics, that is, they have no particular purpose 
or identity beyond self-preservation and maximization of power and 
wealth.13 Thus Krasner can deduce a state's economic interest 
solely from their the relative power capabilities,14 and the nature 
of an international order can be calculated by deducing the 
interests of the strongest states.!5 As a result, interaction and 
identification become dependent, rather than independent, 
variables. 


For neoliberal institutionalists, a weak political order does 
not preclude cooperation and organization on the basis of mutual 
self-interest. Arthur Stein, for example, holds that states can 
work together to avoid outcomes of common aversion (such as war or 
mutually destructive economic competition) and to fulfill common 
interests.16 Through "coordination and collaboration," states can 
define areas of overlapping self-interest where they exist and 
achieve mutually beneficial goals. Similarly, Robert Axelrod 
demonstrates how strategies of reciprocity can build trust and act 
as a self-policing mechanism for ensuring that agreements are 
kept.17 Robert Keohane's theory of regimes posits a more 
formalized international order than either Stein or Axelrod, yet 
his concept of the norms and principles that define the regimes 


llsee Stephen Krasner, Structural Conflict: The Third World Against Global 
Liberalism (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1985), p. 4. 

12Robert Jervis, “Realism, Game Theory and Cooperation," World Politics, p. 

13~hese assumptions can be found in Kenneth Waltz, Theory of International 
Politics and Robert Gilpin, War and Change, p. 7. This does not mean that 
realists reject any other motivational forces on the part of states. However, 
like the political theory of Thomas Hobbes, realist models are built ona 
minimalist view of politics in a state of unregulated competition. 
14stephen D. Krasner, Structural Conflict. 

15see Robert Gilpin, War and Change. 

16arthur Stein, "Coordination and Collaboration: Regimes in an Anarchic 
World,“ in Stephen Krasner, ed., International Regimes, pp. 115-140. 
17Robert Axelrod, Evolution of Cooperation (New York: Basic Books, 1984). 
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appear to be ad hoc, calculated, and primarily functional; they 
exist because they are in the immediate and long-term interest of 
those adhering to them.!8 Thus, while the distribution of. 
capabilities are less important than the ability of states to find 
a convergence of self-interests, the interests themselves are not 
problematic. They are the starting point of analysis. Asa 
result, Keohane never argues definitively about the purpose or 
interests underlying the nature of regimes or international 
orders. He concedes the need for a hegemon to create them, but 
does not explain why a particular set of regimes would be in the 
hegemon's interest. On the other hand, he argues that once 
established, regimes become functional and are therefore in the 
interests of the other states to maintain, again without 
discussing who and why specific regimes would be in a nation's 
interest.19 


Traditional Explanations and Unanswered Questions 


While neo-realist approaches can explain the evolution of 
postwar orders, they do not address two important questions: 
First, how do international orders evolve when the old order is 
transformed, not by world war, but by revolution and widespread 
domestic upheaval? This occurred in 1648-53, 1789-1815, 1848, and 
1989.29. Secondly, there is at least one case -- the post- 
Napoleonic era, circa 1815-1848 -- in which the principles of the 
new order were defined, not by the most powerful states, but by 
the weakest member of the winning coalition and by the losing 
State. The strongest powers to emerge from the Napoleonic Wars 
were Britain, by virtue of its economic power and Navy, and 


18Robert Keohane, After Hegemony: Cooperation and Discord in the World 
Political Economy (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1984) and "The 
Demand for International Regimes,“ in Stephen Krasner, ed., International 
Regimes, pp. 141-172. 

19see Robert Keohane, After Hegemony, chapter 3. 

20The rise of the centralized, absolutist state following the Peace of 
Westphalia can be traced in part to revolution and rebellion in England (1642- 
1649), France (1648-53), Catalonia and Portugal against Madrid (1640), Naples 
and Sicily (1647-48), Austria (1648), Sweden (1650-53), Switzerland (1653), 
Poland (1648-51) and Muscovy (1648-50). See E.N. Williams, The Ancien Regime 
in Europe (London: Penquin Books, 1970). Although most of the focus on the 
post-Napoleonic era is on the victory of the Grand Alliance over Napoleonic 
France, the most important changes in the relations among states were brought 
about by the French revolution and its subsequent expansion, which destroyed 
the political foundation of feudalism and universal monarchy in Europe. There 
are many political/historical works examining the impact of the French 
revolution on feudalism and monarchy. Two classic works include Alexis de 
Tocqueville, The Old Regime and the French Revolution (New York: Anchor Press, 
1955) and E.J. Hobsbawm, The Age of Revolution: 1789-1848 (New York: New 
American Library, 1962). One could also argue that the nature of the post- 
World War I order was as much influenced by the Russian revolution and 
subsequent rise in national communist and Fascist parties as by the war 
itself). 
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Russia, by virtue of its size, population and land army.?! The 
“legitimist" principle? that defined the normative basis for the 
Restoration was proposed by French minister Talleyrand, and the 
so-called "Vienna system" that redrew the political map of Europe 
was developed and maintained by Austrian minister Metternich. 23 
The conservative vision of the Holy Alliance that dominated the 
European order from the Congress of Vienna until the’revolutions 
of 1848 is inconsistent with what one should expect from a Pax 
Britannica or from a Russian state whose Tsar, Alexander I, 
initially favored constitutionalism in Europe. 


While institutionalist approaches appear more flexible, the 
neoliberal argument of mutual self-interest as the motivating 
force for developing specific institutions avoids the more 
fundamental question of what factors account for a particular 
state's perception of interest. An international order created 
through a convergence of self-interest among states could take a 
wide variety of forms, and it is unclear why, aside from post-hoc 
analysis, a particular set of arrangements would be the result of 
mutual self-interest. Why, for example, did Austria abandon its 
competition with Prussia in Germany and instead pursue a 
cooperative policy through the Holy Alliance? Why did Tsar 
Alexander abandon his vision of a league of all nations to promote 
constitutionalism and sovereign equality in favor of the 
aristocratic Concert of Europe and the reactionary Holy Alliance? 
The cynical answer, “because it was in their interest to do so," 
seems somewhat circular. While it may in fact have been in their 
interest, the question still remains, what is the basis for their 
perception of that interest? 


For both realists and neoliberals the intrinsic qualities of 
the individual states -- either their relative power capabilities 
or the nature of their domestic institutions -- determines how 
political interaction will be defined in the new order. Both 
approaches view the nature of an international order as a function 
of the relationship between power and self-interest among the 
major states. While there is considerable disagreement over the 
extent to which cooperation is possible -- as well as the degree 
to which normative behavior plays a role -- both approaches view 
the "self" (the sovereign state) as the starting point of 


2lpaul Schroeder, "Did the Vienna Settlement Rest on a Balance of Power?", 
American Historical Review 97(3), June 1992. 


22The legitimist principle was a doctrine that held dynastic lineage to be the 
rightful basis for the creation, maintenance and recreation of sovereign 
states. 


23There is a widespread consensus among historians that Metternich was the 
visionary and overseer of the Vienna system, which governed Europe until 1848. 
The classic works on this period include: Henry Kissinger, A World Restored 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1957); Paul Schroeder, Metternich's 
Diplomacy at its Zenith, 1829-1823 (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1962); 
and Harold Nicholson, Congress of Vienna, A Study in Allied United: 1812-1822 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1947). 
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analysis.?4 While they successfully demonstrate a link between 
self-interest and behavior, this link fails to adequately consider 
the underlying social relationships and normative frameworks that 
make such behavior possible. 


The Self/Sovereign State as a Social Construct 


This section applies sociologist George Herbert Mead's 
concept of "self" to the sovereign state. It argues that a 
nation's understanding of who it iS aS a sovereign entity is 
developed in part through its interaction with other sovereign 
states. Through these interactions, states develop a concept of 
identity and difference that help it to define its role and 
position in the international system. Thus, the sovereign "self" 
is not an objective, autonomous entity, but rather a subjective 
understanding of who one is in relation to others. In developing 
this argument, this section will present a nation's identity as a 
dialectical synthesis between perceptions of self and other. In 
other words, a nation comes to understand who it is and what its 
interests are, in part, through its interaction with others whom 
it perceives to be either like or different from itself. After 
presenting this dialectic as the basis for a nation's self 
understanding, the paper will argue that collective identities are 
created through another dialectical process by which a common 
understanding of "selves" is transformed into a concept of "we." 
Once this is established, it will be shown how collective 
identification influences each state's perception of its interests 
by tying them to the goals of the social group. 


As Jurgen Habermas argues, individuation does not precede 
association; rather, it is the kinds of associations which we 
inhabit that define the kinds of individuals we become.25 In the 
international realm, sovereignty is the basis of the national 
"self" or individual and as Anthony Giddens points out, the 
sovereignty of the nation-state does not precede the development 
of the state association. That is, state authorities were not 
originally empowered with an absolute sovereignty, destined to 
become confined by a growing network of international connections. 
Rather, the development of state sovereignty depended, and still 
depends, upon a monitored set of relations between states. 
“International relations are not connections set up between pre- 
established states," Giddens argues, "which could maintain their 
sovereignty without them: they are the basis upon which nation- 
states exist at all."26 


24Fven Waltz's systems theory begins with the independent actions of the 
sovereign states. See Alexander Wendt, “The Agent-Structure Problem in 
International Relations Theory," International Organization, vol. 43 (3) 
Summer 1989. 


25Quoted in Selya Benhabib, Situating the Selif: Gender, Community and 
Postmodernism in Contemporary Ethics (New York: Routledge, 1992), p. 71. 


26anthony Giddens, The Nation-State and Violence (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1987), p. 263. 
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Sociologist George Herbert Mead similarly argues that the 
self arises in the process of social experience and activity. It 
develops in the process of one's social interactions and to the 
relationships with other individuals during these interactions. 27 
Consequently, there is no notion of "self" apart from an 
understanding of the "other." After the defeat of Napoleon in 
1815, for example, Russia, Austria and Prussia were forced to 
develop a new sense of who they were as sovereign entities. They 
had decisively won the war, yet the forces unleashed by the French 
revolution -- primarily liberalism and nationalism -- challenged 
the very basis of authority and sovereignty that had characterized 
Europe since the Peace of Westphalia. The social foundations of 
the ancien regime -- legally-defined “orders," the Great Chain of 
Being, and the Divine Right of Kings?® -- had provided a sense of 
identity and obligation to rulers and subjects alike. In most 
monarchical states, hereditary kingship was practiced and rulers 
were conscious of their position as part of a family and of their 
responsibility to it.29 Extra-territorial relations were governed 
through dynastic ties, and diplomatic ranks were based on a 
monarchical hierarchy of courts.39 With the disruption of 
monarchical institutions, only Great Britain, whose political 
institutions had been transformed slowly over the previous 
century, had a clear notion of who they were as a sovereign unit 
within the European state system.31 As a result, even the defeat 
of Napoleon could not revive the ancien regime based on the status 
quo ante; the identities of the European monarchies were shaken 
and they could no longer base their raison d'étre on divine right 
or the “natural order of things." The monarchies' notion of 


27George Herbert Mead, Mind, Self and Society (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1962}, p. 135. 

28In feudal societies, a person's rights, status, and obligations were 
determined by his "order," a social classification defined by law. The four 
principle orders were the nobility, the burghers, the clergy and the 
peasantry. See Franklin L. Ford, Europe: 1780-1830 (London and New York: 
Longman, 1970), p. 21. The belief in a Great Chain of Being made the 
hierarchical character of social life appear inherent in the nature of things. 
See, Edward Gullick, Europe's Classical Balance of Power, p. 46. 


29 Jeremy Black, The Rise of the European Powers (New York: Routledge, Chapman 
and Hall, 1990), p. 150. 


30the concept of diplomatic rank dates back to the Middle Ages, where the 
order of precedence was fixed by the Pope. By 1700 there was a recognized 
hierarchy of European states and levels of diplomats exchanged. Monarchs were 
recognized to be superior to dukes, princes and republics. See Derek McKay 
and H.M. Scott, The Rise of the Great Powers: 1648-1815 (New York: Longman, 
1983). 

31lFrom the 1640s through the 1660s, the English civil war challenged feudal 
institutions, beliefs and values, including the divine right of kings. This 
turmoil culminated with the Glorious Revolution of 1688, resulting in 
parliamentary sovereignty, limited monarchy and the establishment of the 
“sacred rights of property" (abolition of feudal tenures, no arbitrary 
taxation, etc.). For an excellent account of this period of English history, 
see Christopher Hill, The World Turned Upside Down: Radical Ideas During the 
English Revolution (New York: Penguin Books, 1972). 
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“self" could not derive from dynastic lineage, but rather from 
their association with the other "legitimate" monarchs of Europe 
in opposition to the Estates and constitutional governments. ?? 
Consequently, their notion of interest became tied to the 
preservation of monarchic institutions, which cut across national 
boundaries and thus created a bond among monarchs. 


Figure I: The Dialectics of a Monarchic Identity 


Hapsburg Dynasty Estates 


Hohenzollern Dynasty Constitutional govt's. 


Tsarist Dynasty 


European Monarch 


If the self can only develop within a social context, then it 
follows that the concept of self, and of self-interest, is subject 
to changing understandings. In other words, an individual's (or 
state's) perception of itself is not static. One becomes a 
conscious member of social group (such as a class or ethnicity) 
when she develops an ongoing mutual identification with other 
individuals by recognizing that she relates -- or fails to 
relate -- to another's social situations. This is brought about 
through group socialization, which Berger and Luckman define as 
“the comprehensive and consistent induction of an individual into 
the objective world of a society" (or social group) .33 New states 
learn quickly how to “act like a state," but more specifically, 
the patterns of behavior and normative principles that underlie an 
international order help to guide states in adapting to whatever 
current norms dominate in a particular era. Thus, after the 


-2During the 17th and 18th centuries, the nobility banded together into 
Estates throughout Europe, in part, the challenge the growing power of the 
monarchy and the accompanying consolidation of the absolutist state. 
Consequently, monarchs had to fend off challenges simultaneously from both the 
rising middle class and the traditional aristocracy. See E.N. Williams, The 
Ancien Regime in Europe. 

33 Peter L. Berger and Thomas Luckman, The Social Construction of Reality: A 
Treatise in the Sociology of Knowledge (New York: Irvington Publishers 1980), 
p. 120. Parenthetical, mine. 
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abolition of the slave trade following the Napoleonic Wars, the 
entrance requirements into the community of “civilized" nations 
were raised from simply adhering to treaties and guaranteeing the 
life and property of foreign nationals. Similarly, we are 
currently witnessing an evolution toward "respect for human 
rights" as a requirement for participation in the community of 
Westernized nations. On another level, new democracies begin to 
identify with other democracies when they accept the norms and 
values of democratic society as part of their self-definition. 


Socialization in the realist model refers simply to the 
internalization of realpolitik, that is, understanding how to act 
aS an egoistic, competitive state in an anarchical world.34 There 
is no variation in their perception of themselves as a state other 
than survival and expansion. Neorealism and neo-liberalism posit 
only an objective reality, and can thus keep identity and 
interests as exogenous entities. Yet individuals are also part of 
a subjective reality, that is, one which is internalized in 
individual consciousness rather than institutionally defined.35 
While a political or social consciousness may reflect objective 
realities, they also reflect one's subjective understanding of who 
she is and who is there with her. Consequently, it is created 
through a social process that, once internalized, is maintained, 
modified and transformed through social relationships. Despite 
the demands of realpolitik, which, among other things, argues that 
“we have no permanent enemies or permanent friends, only permanent 
interests",3© most states do indeed identify with the values, 
practices and/or ethnic or cultural composition of some states 
over others. For example, despite the loyalty of Franco's Spain 
to the Western security alliance against the Soviet Union, the 
European Community would not allow Spain to join any of their 
economic or social institutions until they established a 
democratic form of government. Similarly, in 1830, the Great 
Powers of Europe allowed a change in the “Vienna system" by 
supporting Belgium's independence from the Netherlands only on the 
condition that Belgium establish a monarchical form of government 
under a sovereign with legitimate dynastic ties.3’ 


The Vienna system itself presents one interesting anomaly 
that can not be explained by realpolitik, that is, the exclusion 
of the Ottoman Empire. The Ottomans were not only excluded from 
the settlement, they were not even invited to the Congress of 
Vienna. This would seemingly contradict balance of power 


34anccording to Waltz, the structural demands of the international system 
produces a "sameness through the disadvantages that arise from a failure to 
conform to successful practices." See Theory of International Politics, p. 
528. 

35Berger and Luckman, The Social Construction of Reality, p. 134. 

36Robert Jervis, International Politics, p. 1. Jervis is quoting the 
psychological outlook of British foreign policy makers. 

37paul Schroeder, The Transformation of European Politics, 1787-1848, (New 
York: forthcoming), chapter 15, p. 14. 


considerations, since they were supposed to be the power that 
would check Russian expansion southward. One plausible 
explanation is that the Europeanist identity that began to, develop 
during the closing days of the Napoleonic Wars precluded 
participation from the Turks. Resources and power aside, the 
Ottomans were neither European nor Christian, and this placed them 
in the category of the Other. : 


None of these forces can be deduced objectively from the 
distribution of capabilities without knowing the qualities of the 
individual units. For example, before 1979, Iran was considered a 
stable pillar in the balance of power in the Middle East. 

However, following the victory of Islamic fundamentalism during 
their revolution, they became a perceived threat to that balance. 
The distribution of capabilities and the geographical position of 
Iran did not change, but the self-understanding of who they were, 
and thus their notion of interest, did. They became a threat to 
Western-identified nations, but not to Syria, even though Syria 
was also a state contending for regional hegemony. The extent to 
which this identification plays a role in affecting state behavior 
is an empirical question, however one can not ignore the powerful 
effect it has in shaping perceptions. 


Subjective realities are developed and reinforced through 
interaction with those whom one can identify with or emulate. 
This can lead to the development of a “generalized other," which 
can be understood as the attitude of the group as distinct from 
that of a separate individual.3?® In identifying with a conceptual 


group, its members possess a consciousness that exists 
independently of any individual member, implying not only a common 
understanding, but also loyalty to a collective. According to 
Berger and Luckman, the decisive phase in socialization occurs 
when one moves from identification with a significant other to the 
formation of a generalized other.39 The interaction between the 
individual and her significant others, in turn, reshape and modify 
each of their identities. An autonomous "“self"-interest" stems, 
not from structural determinations, but rather from an 
individualistic or atomistic identification. 


t was a type of identification that made the Concert of 
Europe possible. Previous treaties ending major wars, such as 
those in 1648 and 1713-14, did not result ina “Europeanist" 
outlook toward diplomacy.4*° While the Treaties of Osnabruck, 
Munster (1648) and Baden (1714) ended continental wars and created 
a functional peace, they did not create an identity for the 
continent. Rulers continued to identify primarily with their own 


38George Herbert Mead, Mind, Self and Society, p. 256. 

39Berger and Luckman, The Social Construction of Reality, p. 123. 

40see Paul Kennedy, The Rise and Fall of the Great Powers (New York: Vintage 
Books, 1987), pp. 105-108; Derek McKay and H.M. Scott, The Rise of the Great 


Powers, chapters 1-4; and Jeremy Black, The Rise of the European Powers, pp. 
3-4 and 54-59. 


family ties and while the possessions of others were tolerated, 
monarchs did not perceive that they shared any common values or 
heritage.41 One factor that can account for the difference in 1815 
was the loss of the notion of "self" that had previously defined 
their realms in the ancien regime. Eighteenth century monarchs 
had identified primarily with their dynastic lineage, the marriage 
ties that united them, and their religious affiliations. 42 
Napoleon's conquests had destroyed traditional boundaries#? and 
spread the principle of nationality throughout the continent. The 
Holy Roman Empire had been the last territorial vestige of the 
Middle Ages, and the nation-state was fast becoming the dominant 
political form in Europe. The “age of empire," when dynastic 
realms could expand and contract through conquest or marriage, was 
over, and rulers began to recognize a continent comprised of fixed 
borders and stable political boundaries. This realization 
strengthened their ties as Europeans and Great Powers in a way 
that previous wars did not. 


Identity as an Understanding of Self 


Identities form when one internalizes the roles and attitudes 
ascribed to the collective. Through identification, one becomes 
capable of acquiring a subjectively coherent and plausible 
identity. For example, the concept of being part of the Third 
World is as conceptual as it is structural. Since all states vary 
in levels of development, resources, wealth and military 
capability, the notion that a definable group of states share a 
particular relationship to the others states in the world is in 
part a subjective concept. It is determined partly by how one 
sees oneself in relation to others, but equally important, how one 
perceives that others see you. This is reflected in the variety 
of terms used to describe Third World states: underdeveloped, 
developing, less-developed. While the words themselves many seem 
unimportant in daily political discourse, they indicate different 
ways of seeing oneself (and others) in the world of nation-states. 
Thus, the self is in part a reflected entity. For many years 
Mexico saw itself as a leader in the Third World, and thus 
identified its interests with those of the smaller Latin American 
states. During the 1980s, however, they began to see themselves 
(and others began to see them) as an emerging industrial state, 
and consequently have changed their loyalty to the advanced 
industrializing countries, culminating in its support the North 


4l1As Stephen Krasner points out, the Treaties of Westphalia did not establish 
a European nation-state system based on sovereignty. Rather, vestiges of 
feudal relations remained. See Westphalia, forthcoming. 


42Religious affiliation in Europe was by-and-large determined by the 
Protestant Reformation in the sixteenth century, which forced adjustments in 
the coalitions between crown and alter. 


43puring Napoleon's sweep across Europe, the Holy Roman Empire was destroyed 
and most city-states, city-empires, and ancient republics (such as Genoa and 
Venice) were either consolidated or reorganized as states. In all, the 234 

territories that comprised the Holy Roman Empire were reduced to 39 sovereign 
units. 
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American Free Trade Agreement. While a liberal economist might 
argue that this is simply a recognition of its economic self- 
interest, this “recognition" was not evident to the Mexican 
government for much of the post-war era. 


Individuals belong to a variety of conceptual social groups 
such as ethnicities, classes, genders, religions and- professions. 
It is through our interaction with others that we become conscious 
of our similarities and differences which define who we are. As 
Hegel points out, to be conscious of oneself as a unit implies 
distinguishing between one's self and those determinate 
characteristics which differentiate one from other people. To be 
conscious of what one is, is to be conscious of what one is not.44 
One's ethnic identification only becomes real when she comes into 
contact with one who looks and acts differently. Thus, in any 
society, whether domestic or international, our identities and 
interests are often defined in relation to others. A state, for 
example, can only consider itself “poor" or “weak" after it 
interacts with those it considers “rich" or “strong." So too, the 
notion of development is dependent upon a notion of 
underdevelopment, and one cannot facilitate the creation of 
democracy without a concept of authoritarianism. 


rime iv Identi n hangin nder n 


Up to this point, I have tried to demonstrate the 
relationship between a nation's understanding of itself, its image 
of other states and the state system, and its notion of national 
interest. In other words, the political consciousness of a nation 
helps its leadership to determine who its friends and adversaries 
are, and equally importantly, what type of international order 
will best serve the society it represents. The process through 
which a nation achieves a political consciousness can be called 
collective identity formation. This section will examine the 
concept of collective identities and show how they can influence a 
state's notion of self and interest. 


All actors have both particular identities unique to 
themselves and collective identities which they share with others. 
A country's “corporate" (or national) identity, defined as the 
intrinsic qualities that constitute one's individuality, 45 
encompasses a nation's understanding of itself, based on its 
physical resources, the nature of the ruling coalitions, and their 
shared beliefs and values. One's understanding of the meanings 
ascribed to these factors help lead to a national (or elite) 
notion of self-interest. Yet, while individuals have their own 
identities -- and societies are comprised of many conceptual 
groups -- social groups hold collective images of social order, 


44, W.F. Hegel, Philosophy of Right, T.M. Knox, trans. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1967), p. 320. 


45alexander Wendt, “Collective Identity Formation in the International 
System," Unpublished manuscript, Yale University, 1992, p. 7. 
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that is, images about the nature and legitimacy of prevailing 
power relations, the meaning of justice and the public good. 

These images are based upon the shared (collective) identity among 
groups within society. Collective identity cannot be conceived of 
as Simply an aggregate of corporate identities. They possess 
specific properties not reducible to the sum total of individuals 
comprising them. Like the concept of "generalized other" they are 
an independent entity, formed through a dialectical relationship 
between nations' corporate identities and those of other states. 
Thus, nations develop collective identities through a process of 
interaction among individual (national) identities. 


There are many domestic factors that come into play in the 
creation of such a national identity. While an examination of 
these factors is beyond the scope of this paper, they could 
include such elements as national history, culture, geography, the 
level of economic development, the form of state, the alignment of 
domestic coalitions and a multitude of others. Each of these 
forces plays a role in helping a society to define its identity 
and interests. Consequently, states enter international 
relationships with a set of goals, values, and expectations, which 
explains why they choose some forms of association over others. 

At the same time, new identities are often generated and 
redeveloped in the process of political interaction. While actors 
usually enter a political processes with some prior notion of 
themselves and others, this tends to change (or is strengthened) 
through this interaction. In other words, the process itself 
becomes a variable that affects how actors view their position, 
and thus their interests, in the international system. 


The members of the Grand Alliance did not enter the Vienna 
Congress with plans for a Concert of Europe. The traditional way 
for purely self-interested victorious states to resolve questions 
of international order after a major war was to divide up the 
disputed territory and establish spheres of influence, ensuring 
that any settlement carefully balanced the interests of all 
involved parties. Yet for the first time, the European powers 
created a system in which multilateralism replaced self-help, 
spheres of responsibility replaced spheres of influence, and where 
the Great Powers consulted each other even where their vital 
interests were involved.4® This system did not stem from a grand 
plan or some ideological belief. It evolved during the course of 
deliberations as it became clear to the four allies that they 
shared something more than just the leadership of the last 
coalition against Napoleon. The newly self-identified Great 


46There are a number of excellent works discussing the Concert of Europe as an 
institution. Some of these include: Carsten Halbraad, The Concert of Europe: 
A Study in German and British International Theory, 1815-1914 (New York: 
Longman Group); Robert Jervis, “From Balance to Concert: A Study of 
International Cooperation," in Cooperation Under Anarchy, Kenneth Oye, ed. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1986), pp. 58-79; Richard Elrod, "The 
Concert of Europe: A Fresh Look at an International System," World Politics 28 
(January 1976), pp. 159-74. 


Powers were claiming for themselves special rights and 
responsibilities as the guardians of the peace of Europe as well 
as for the maintenance of order within their neighboring states. 
If the balance of power were the only goal, this could have been 
accomplished solely through the traditional mechanisms of buffer 
states and spheres of influence. Unlike the aftermath of World 
War I, none of the monarchs or ministers thought that national 
rivalries or traditional balance of power politics had caused the 
recent war, and they had no reason to believe that a concert would 
be the best mechanism for securing peace among themselves. 

Rather, they began to understand that they shared a common 
relationship to each other and to Europe that other states did 
not. It was thus a recognition that they constituted a type of 
social class among states, and that consequently they had shared 
interests that were distinct from the secondary powers. 


Identities are not inborn, but rather are socially, 
politically and culturally created and internalized. Thus, 
collective identities, like other types of group consciousness, 
are capable of transformation into other forms. Transformation of 
identities tends to occur during periods of crisis, when the 
individual's understanding of self is challenged. For example, 
the French Revolution and its military expansion led to a 
breakdown and transformation of the ways in which states related 
to each other and to their domestic populations (see above). 


Because we belong to many conceptual groups, we have many 
identities, and this often pulls us in conflicting directions. 
For example, knowing that a person is a black female lawyer will 
not necessarily tell us much about how she views the world or what 
her political interests are. She may identify herself primarily 
as a black American, aS a woman, as an attorney, as a member of 
the upper middle class or be equally conscious of all four. There 
is no objective way of determining this without knowing more about 
the social context within which she interacts with others. 
Similarly, while an individual may be both part of the “working 
class" and the “middle class" (as defined in the modern American 
context), how one identifies oneself will greatly influence 
whether she will promote a radical redistribution of wealth in 
society or low “tax and spend" policies. 


Like individuals, societies are also pulled in several 
different directions. Egypt is Arab, Islamic, Westernized, anda 
part of the Third World. While these identities may be mutually 
reinforcing, they are also often contradictory. For example, 
Egypt's self-image as a modern Westernizing society has often 
conflicted with its identification with the Arab world. Pan- 
Arabism as a political force reinforced their Arab identity, while 
their interest in being a regional power in a Western-dominated 
order sometimes pulled them in the opposite direction.4? These 


47For an examination of the domestic politics of Egyptian identity, see Joseph 
P. Lorenz, Egypt and the Arabs: Foreign Policy and the Search for National 
Identity (Boulder: Westview Press, 1990). 
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images have been greatly affected by its interaction with other 
Arab countries, as well as its ties to the non-Arab world.4% How 
Egyptian society (and its ruling elites) sees itself at a 
particular period of history affects how it perceives its 
interests, and further, with which countries it will ally. One 
can not deduce this solely from their position in the world or 
from their stage of economic development. 


Practical consciousness takes into account both material 
conditions and socially-constructed rules. Material factors -- 
wealth, resources, relative strength, geographical location, level 
of development, etc. -- set the parameters within which a people 
(or their political elites) can determine their interests; the 
rules provide material incentives that favor some over others. 
Thus identities are tied to material factors; Bangla Desh, for 
example, can not consider itself a world power. However within 
these boundaries, a variety of perceptions are possible; in fact 
in many cases, this very question underlies much of the domestic 
conflict that occurs within states. During much of the Cold War, 
the United States was often torn between its identity (and role) 
aS a superpower and its self-understanding as an enlightened 
society promoting human rights and democracy throughout the world. 
While the logic of bipolarity should have precluded concern with 
alliance patterns in the Third World,4? it was apparent that most 
U.S. administrations internalized the U.S. role as leader of the 
Western coalition over its identity as a liberal democratic state, 
and consequently supported some of the world's worst (anti- 
communist) human rights abusers in their conflicts with rebel 
forces.°9 Consequently, while identities are rooted in material 
conditions, a variety of identities are can emerge from these 
conditions. Looking at the previous example, the Egyptian 
identity is multi-faceted, and its primary form of identification 
-- Arab solidarity, religious ties, geo-political alliance -- can 
greatly affect how it perceives its interests. It is beyond the 
scope of this paper to examine the domestic factors that influence 
the development of a national identity. However, the way in which 
a nation evolves internally, is to some degree affected by its 
relations with other states. Through interaction with others, 
one's identity is clarified, further developed, and often 
transformed into a collective identity. 


In many ways, the international order itself embodies a 
collective identity for a society of states. That is, the social 
purpose that underlies such an order is itself at least partially 
based on the collective identity and belief systems that permeate 
most of the international community. Part of identity formation 


48ror an excellent discussion of the impact of British colonialism on the 
“Westernization" of Egypt, see Timothy Mitchell, Colonizing Egypt (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1988). 


49see Kenneth Waltz, Theory of International Politics, ch. 8. 


50see, for example, Noam Chomsky and Edward S. Herman, The Washington 
Connection and Third World Fascism (Boston: South End Press, 1979). 
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and coalition building is defining the points of cleavage that 
will dominate political discourse. As Hegel points out, one's 
identity is in part defined by his opposite. Thus, one of, the 
functions of an international order is delineate these cleavages. 
For example, the principle cleavage defining the post-Napoleonic 
era (1815-1848) was “legitimate" sovereignty based on dynastic or 
historical ties vs. revolutionary Jacobinism based on sovereignty 
of the people, with the dominant coalition promoting the former 
over the later. This world-view was challenged by a number of 
domestic social groups simultaneously in several European nations 
in 1848. The notion of an identity based on “the citizen" and 
"the nation" helped to facilitate the breakdown of the Vienna 
system. Following the revolutions of 1848, a new international 
order was constructed in which the defining cleavage was 
Europeanism vs. nationalism. While changes in power capabilities 
provided the necessary conditions that allowed Prussia, for 
example, to unify Germany, it did not offer the sufficient 
conditions to create a German nationality. Prussia did not 
forcibly unite Germany (although they went to war to defend it). 
The German principalities themselves created a constitution for a 
united Germany during the Frankfort Parliament in 1849, and 
formally asked the Prussian king to assume the crown over the new 
state. Although he refused at the time, this was a significant 
stage in the German nationalist movement that eventually led to 
unification. 


Historic Bloc, Collective Identity & International Orders 


The supremacy of a social group, Gramsci argues, manifests 
itself in two ways, as “domination” (political power) and as 
“intellectual and moral leadership" (hegemony). Such a group must 
exercise leadership before winning political power.°! Although he 
was talking primarily about social classes in domestic societies, 
there is a key idea embedded in this theory that can apply to most 
political situations: it is very rare for any single political or 
social group to possess sufficient resources that would allow them 
to dominate a political or social system entirely by themselves. 
As the realists correctly point out, any such attempt would spark 
a united opposition to prevent it. Thus, all politics is, to some 
degree, a process of building and manipulating coalitions among 
key groups in society. Coalitions involve trade-offs, political 
bargains, and side-payments.°2 At the same time, coalition 
building is, by nature, a process of deciding who to include and 
who to exclude. To a large extent, the way in which the leading 
members of a coalition resolve this question will determine the 
nature of the coalition. In addition, it will strongly influence 
the type of system that will be created should the contending 
coalition win political power. Predicting the social purpose and 


Slantonio Gramsci, Selections from the Prison Notebooks, Quintin Hoare and 
Geoffrey N. Smith (New York: International Publishers, 1971), p. 57. 

S2The classic text on the process of coalition-building is William Riker, The 
Theory of Political Coalitions (Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1962). 
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process of addition. The process of building the coalition 
creates purpose and identity. The Holy Alliance, which dominated 
European politics for much of post-Napoleonic era, did not. begin 
as an institution to prevent revolutions throughout the continent. 
Rather, the interaction between the constitutionally-leaning Tsar 
Alexander and the reactionary visionary Metternich led to an 
identification with monarchy as the guiding principle, which 
precluded the establishment of constitutional or liberal states in 
Europe. 


States join together with other states in a particular 
coalition as matter of expediency ("What's in it for me?"), which 
is itself conditioned on their identity. The Group of 77 
consisted of nations that identified themselves primarily as 
“Third World" states in a world dominated by the advanced 
industrialized countries. Their reason for banding together was 
both fraternal and practical -- they wished to assert their 
collective identity, yet they also hoped to obtain some material 
benefit from participation. During the height of the Cold War, 
most of these nations believed that such an association was more 
beneficial -- but also more in line with who they were -- than 
being a part of the “western alliance" or the “socialist bloc." 


This concept of coalition is different from that used by 
balance of power theorists. The common conception of coalition 
among political scientists and historians is that of a temporary 
alliance, usually in wartime, for the purpose of defeating a 
common enemy. During peacetime the purpose is to deter attack. 
According to Edward Gullick, for example, the international 
coalition or alliance, is the prominent means of putting balance 
theory to work.°3 The “aims" of such a coalition is the 
Maintenance of a balance of power system, which works to: (1) 
preserve one's independence and secure its survival; (2) preserve 
the state system; and (3) ensure that no one predominates.°4 In 
such a coalition or alliance, the only basis of agreement needed 
is the common interest in opposing an enemy. 


On the other hand, the conception of coalition used here is 
more analogous to Gramsci's "historical bloc," which he defines as 
a political/social alliance among disparate groups that forms in 
an effort to infuse their hegemony throughout society. °° A 
dominant coalition grows out of interactions among states sharing 
an identity and social purpose. The system of governance it 
develops is maintained by institutions which consist of 
identifiable practices and recognized roles linked by rules that 
regulate relations among the occupants of these roles. The 
Concert of Europe was one such institution, and the Holy Alliance 


5S3Edward Gullick, Europe's Classical Balance of Power: A Case History of the 
Theory and Practice of One of the Great Concepts of European Statecraft 
(Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1982), p. 61. 
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regulate relations among the occupants of these roles. The 
Concert of Europe was one such institution, and the Holy Alliance 
was another. Russia's loyalty to Austria and Prussia during the 
Restoration derived, not from military alliance or from the 
balance of power, but from solidarity with the Holy Alliance and 
the fraternal association of monarchs.°® According to Gramsci, any 
political movement arising in society is capable of forming an 
historic bloc, allying with other subordinate groups, and creating 
an alternative hegemony. The coalition built around the New 
International Economic Order within the Third: World was an 
unsuccessful attempt to create an alternative international order 
based on redistributive, rather than market, principles of 
resource allocation.>? While each group entering the coalition 
usually shares some common bond, the nature of a particular social 
purpose is usually created in the process of creating the 
coalition, as disparate groups (or states) strike social bargains. 
Their roles are (re)defined and their understandings of who they 
are as a collective reformulated. For example, the expansion of 
the Western liberal coalition in the post-World War II period to 
include the more advanced nations of the Third World was 
instrumental in splitting the Group of 77 and ultimately played a 
role in the collapse of the coalition organized around the New 
International Economic Order. Again, while one may argue that 
this is a simple case of self-interest, the nature of one's 
"objective" interest is not readily apparent, as the debate within 
the Third World between the paths of autonomous development and 
modernization makes clear.°8 


All coalitions include some and exclude others. Who is 
included and who is excluded largely determines the nature of the 
coalition. Thus, the Concert of Europe can be viewed as an 
aristocratic-type coalition of great powers seeking to manage the 
affairs of Europe through the exclusion of the smaller states, 
while the League of Nations was predicated on the belief of 
sovereign equality. The Holy Alliance was a an even more limited 
arrangement uniting the great monarchs. Consequently, the nature 
of an international order is determined, in part, by the makeup 
and structure of the hegemonic coalition that creates it, and of 
the coalition-building process itself. This can be modeled as 
follows: 


56paul Schroeder, "Did the Vienna Settlement Rest on a Balance of Power?", 
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Figure II: The Creation of an International Order 
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One of the functions of contending coalitions is to define 
the points of cleavage in the international order. This is based 
largely on the collective identity embodied in the coalition. 
While one can find a structural or material basis for such 
cleavages as East-West, North-South, liberal-autocratic, they tend 
to be conceptual in nature, rather than objective realities. 
During the post-Napoleonic era, British and Austrian leaders had 
very different perceptions about the division of Europe: while the 
British defined the problem in terms of revisionist states v. 
status quo powers, Austria clearly saw the dominant political 
question as revolutionary v. legitimate governments.°52 The Russian 
Tsar sympathized with liberal movements and constitutionalism, but 
was ultimately brought into coalition of Eastern monarchies. 


If, as argued above, individuals, elites and states have 
multiple identities, political actors can "choose" a primary 
identity from a variety of alternatives. Since identities are 
partially created through one's interactions with others, the 
process of building coalitions helps to define for its members who 
they are and what their "national" (or state) purpose is. Thus, 
swing groups can choose which competing coalitions to join, and 
this helps to determine which one will eventually win. 


59For the British view of these differences, see Sir Charles Webster, The 
Foreign Policy of Castlereagh, 1815-1822 (London: G. Bell and Sons, 1925). 
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Implications for the New World Order 


The breakup of the Soviet Union and the revolutions in 
Eastern Europe precipitated the collapse of the “socialist bloc," 
forcing the emerging societies to struggle with their national 
identities and their relationships with the rest of the world. 

Yet at the same time, the Western liberal coalition has also lost 
its raison d'étre. Throughout the Cold War era, international 
politics was defined primarily by a conceptual distinction between 
East and West. This cleavage largely dominated political 
discourse and defined the features and dynamics of politics in the 
post World War II international order. In Europe, for example, 
the Western coalition united a disparate group of social and 
liberal democracies (as well as authoritarian regimes in Greece, 
Spain and Turkey), through the creation of liberal-welfare 
oriented economic regimes and an anti-communist security system. 
In the Third World, it incorporated a group of less-developed, 
non-European nations into a Great Power economic and security 
system, by subordinating ethnic and class issues to a global 
political battle against communism. 


The glue holding the coalition together was the identity of 
being "Western," a collective image that helped nations to 
identify who they were in relation to other states. This identity 
influenced not only the nations' perception of interests, but also 
their perceptions of threats. This strengthened the collective 
identity within the Western coalition and made it difficult for 
alternative orders to emerge even among states that did not fear 
the Soviet Union.®9 Since the West had, in part, defined itself in 
relation to the East (meaning the socialist bloc), the 
disintegration of the East has challenged both the advanced 
industrial countries and the less developed states allied with 
them to redefine what their role is in the new order. 


If states do indeed act according to their perceptions of 
themselves and of others, then subjective factors such as identity 
will influence their conception of self-interest. Further, if, as 
argued, a nation's understanding of itself and its interests is at 
least partially informed by the types of associations it creates 
and participates in, then the nature of the new world order will 
be largely determined by the type of coalitions they are formed. 
This has several implications. First, we cannot assume, as some 
have, that the end of the Cold War will bring about a triumph of 


60while one could make a plausible argument that nations such as Germany and 
France participated in the Western coalition for primarily security (i.e.. 
balance of power) reasons, this does not explain why nations such as Spain and 
Greece, which did not fear Soviet attack, joined. In a survey conducted by 
EURODIM in 1984, 22% of the Greeks polled cited the Soviet Union as a threat, 
while 55% cited the United States. See Constantine Danopoulos, “Regional 
Security Organizations and National Interests: Analyzing the NATO-Greek 
relationship," Journal of Political and Military Sociology, vol. 16 (Fall 
1988), p. 266. 
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"Western" values and an end of History.®! Not only has the concept 
of the "West" changed since the onset of the Cold War, it has 
always been a variable, dependent upon the context through. which 
self-identified Western nations interacted with each other and 
with those outside the Western sphere. During the late nineteenth 
century, the “West" represented European culture in relation to 
the Asian and African territories, and formed the basis for an 
international order based in part on the acceptability of alien 
rule, the propriety of extra-territorial acquisition and the 
legitimacy of neomercantilism.®* The cleavage defining this order 
was a distinction between "civilized" and "uncivilized" cultures. 
After World War II, the concept of the "West" was redefined in 
relation to the socialist bloc to include all those states that 
supported the principles of capitalism and anti-communism, 
regardless of their commitment to democracy and human rights. Now 
there are indications that the concept of "Western" may come to 
mean European, Judeo-Christian culture. Thus the idea of Western 
values are unclear. 


Secondly, it is also unclear how the United States and other 
large industrial powers will view themselves in the new world. A 
state that identifies with a sense of Great Powerness (implying 
collective responsibility) will act differently toward the rest of 
the world than one that views itself as the sole remaining 
superpower with the primary responsibility for imposing order on 
the system. The difference is not one of capabilities or of 
relative power, but of self-perception. So too, a liberal 
democratic state that identifies with other liberal states will 
view the world differently than one that sees the world from the 
vantage point of its regional identity, for example Europeanism. 
Both are collective identities, but each involves a different 
focus of loyalty. One sees the world in terms of democratic vs. 
authoritarian and the other, for example, in terms of Europe vs. 
North America or Asia. Democratic states can be nationalistic or 
regionalistic, and may therefore not identify with other 
democratic states outside of their region. While some have argued 
that the end of the Cold War will lead to a new cooperation 
between north and south, the rise of Islamic fundamentalism is one 
indication that at least some states and transnational actors 
identify more with their cultural and ethnic ties than with “one 
worldism." While Western models of economic development are 
currently in vogue within the Third World, it is still too early 
to tell whether the developing countries will continue on that 
path, or choose another form. If so, the north-south tensions 
that characterized much of the 1970s could return in a different 
form. Once again, the determination of what is in one's self- 
interest depends, to a large degree, on whom the nation identifies 


6lprancis Fukyama, The End of History and the Last Man (New York: Free Press, 
1992). 


62see Donald J. Pachala and Raymond F. Hopkins, “International Regimes: 
Lessons From Inductive Analysis," International Organization (36) 2, Spring 
1982. 
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with. Currently most of Eastern Europe is emulating the West, 
however, this could change if the states in the region begin to 
perceive that they share a different relationship to the European 
community than those in the Western region. 


If we accept that nations have many identities, some 
conflicting, then interests may be defined in a number of ways, 
depending upon which form of identification dominates. Thus 
rulers can also make choices about the type of world in which they 
would like their societies to coexist. For example, whether the 
United States acts like Gilpinian hegemon, a Waltzian great power, 
or a leader in a Wilsonian international community of states 
depends not only on its resource capabilities but also on how it 
perceives its role in the world. Certainly domestic factors will 
help to shape this perception, however, it will also be influenced 
by the type of associations it chooses to create or participate 
in. If this argument is correct, then the type of hegemonic 
coalition that evolves over the next few years will likely define 
the nature of the "new world order" for the coming period. One 
can see several possibilities: (1) a Concert of Europe model, 
based on the notion of great power rule; (2) a League of Nations- 
type coalition, based on the concept of sovereign equality; or (3) 
an emergence of power blocs based on socio-economic, ethnic, 
regional or cultural ties. Each of these alternatives would 
represent a different type of collective identification. 


A modern day concert based on an activist and interventionist 
U.N. Security Council, would reinforce a great power identity, and 
would most likely lead to an international order in which 
stability is valued over justice.®3 "Great powerness" is an 
identification with a small groups of states possessing special 
rights and responsibilities for maintaining order in the system. 
Such an association would strengthens the ties among such 
identified states. As the Concert of Europe suggested, nations 
having a great power identity tend to internalize their role as 
managers, and would therefore see their national interests as tied 
to the maintenance of a workable system of international 
governance. Thus international stability (although not 
necessarily peace) would likely be maintained, however, it would 
be often be at the expense of a just settlement of national 
claims.®4 At the same time, a modern-day concert or a superpower- 


63Following Deutsch and Singer, stability is defined as the probability that 
the system retains all of its essential characteristics, that no single nation 
becomes dominant, that large scale war does not occur, and that most nations 
retain their political independence and territorial integrity. See 
"Multipolar Power Systems and International Stability," World Politics (16), 
1964, p. 390. Hedley Bull defines justice in world politics as the removal of 
privilege or discrimination and an equality in the distribution or the 
application of rights. See The Anarchical Society: A Study of Order in World 
Politics (The Macmillan Press, 1977), p. 79. 


64The assumption that an aristocratic coalition of great powers would be more 
concerned with the management of international affairs than with the 
application of universal principles can be derived from such diverse theories 


dominated system could spark the emergence of rival power blocs, 
by increasing and/or highlighting socio-economic or ethnic 
differences among nations. For example, we have already seen a 
dramatic rise in Islamic fundamentalism as the basis for national 
identification in a number of countries throughout the world. 
This identification has been strengthened by a perception by some 
Islamic countries that the Great Powers have favored-the 
Christian, Europeanized nations over the claims of Islamic 
societies. Witness, for example, the charge of "“double-standard" 
that has been leveled against how the international community has 
treated Islamic Iraq verses how they handled Christian Serbia. On 
a regional level, a European Community that includes only West 
European states could lead East European states come to believe 
that they are being treated as economic objects rather than 
included as equals in Europe. This in turn could create or 
strengthen their identification with the developing states in the 
world. While the North American Free Trade Agreement (N.A.F.T.A.) 
would probably lead to closer ties between Mexico and their North 
American neighbors, it could also drive a psychological wedge 
between North and South American, particular if the latter 
perceive themselves as different from the N.A.F.T.A. countries. 
In that case, the fact that they may also be democracies could be 
irrelevant to their view of themselves and the industrial states. 


A modern day League of Nations would strengthen ties among 
all sovereign states, and could lead to a greater collective 
identification with the “community of nations.“ This is the type 
of approach that many United Nations enthusiasts have been 
striving for.§> If such a system persisted over time, states could 
begin to perceive that their ties to other sovereign states was 
greater than present. This would not mean unanimity or sameness, 
only identification. Alexander Wendt argues, for example, that 
the four decades of cooperation among West European states may 
have transformed a positive interdependence of outcomes to a 
collective European identity.®® Robert Jervis underscores a 
Similar process by arguing that major wars lead to unusually close 
bonds among the states of the winning coalition, producing 
significant ties among allies.®’ The key factor is whether 
cooperating states perceive that they share a similar identity 
with their partners. Practically speaking, however, this type of 
arrangement could only work if most states see themselves as bound 
by the rules and principles of the larger community. While 


as Kenneth Waltz, Theory of International Politics, chapter 8, and Hedley 
Bull, The Anarchical Society. 

65see, for example, Boutros Boutros-Ghali, An Agenda for Peace: Preventative 
Diplomacy, Peacemaking, and Peace-keeping. Report of the Secretary-General 
Pursuant to the Statement Adopted by the Summit Meeting of the Security 
Council on 31 January, 1992 (New York: United Nations). 


66wendt, “Anarchy is What States Make of It: The Social Construction of Power 
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67Robert Jervis, “From Balance to Concert: A Study in International Security 
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collective security would undoubtedly be part of such a system, 
the basis for such an arrangement would not necessarily be 
calculated self-interest among egoistic states, but rather a bond 
among states that identify with each other as sovereign states. 
Such a coalition would likely value the application of universal 
principles (justice) over the maintenance of stability and order. 
At the same time, an identification with a “community" based on a 
particular set of universal principles could also foster exclusion 
of those who are not perceived to share in these principles. 

Thus, the entrance requirements could be very high. For example, 
those nations that did not adhere to the community's definition of 
“human rights," could find themselves excluded, much as South 
Africa was isolated by both the Eastern and Western blocs toward 
the tail end of the Cold War. 


Finally, rival blocs could form among states that choose to 
identify with the regional, economic, ethnic or cultural ties that 
they share with other states. The ties among democratic states 
were strongest when they could differentiate themselves as a group 
from authoritarian societies. AS more and more states begin to 
adopt democratic institutions, other differences -- economic, 
social, ethnic -- may take precedence. Consequently, there is no 
guarantee that a world of democracies would remain ideologically 
tied to one another, so long as other inequalities and differences 
remain. These differences can either be exacerbated or rendered 
less important, depending upon the type of interactions that occur 
among states not sharing similar characteristics. Nationalisms, 
for example, tend to beget other nationalisms, just as a concern 
for sovereign equality can lead to a greater collective 
identification among states sharing these values. As we have seen 
with the case of Islam in the 1980s and 1990s, or the issue of 
economic development in the 1960s and 1970s, international 
relationships can have dramatic domestic implications. These in 
turn affect the role of each state in the international community. 


Thus, scholars and statespeople need to pay less attention to 
the distribution of capabilities or to the number of free-market 
democracies that populate the planet, and greater attention to the 
potential consequences of the types of associations that political 
leaders choose to create or join. Coalitions can reinforce 
certain types of identities, often unintended, while rendering 
others less important. The United Nations represents a symbolic 
forum for how this will be played out, since it can potentially 
move toward a means of great power rule, sovereign equality, or 
regional/ethnic/bloc conflict. Structural conditions cannot be 
ignored and domestic societies will continue to struggle with 
their own notions of national interest. At the same time, since 
identities are partially created through interaction with other 
states, the types of associations into which states choose to 
enter can greatly influence how they see themselves and their 
national interests. The new world order will reflect both the 
collective identities embodied in these associations and the 
individual perceptions of interest from the major states. 
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Only twenty-odd years ago, most of you in the audience who are Cubans were 
struggling with the difficult and urgent problems that daily confront those who escape 
tyrants and pursue freedom, who are compelled to settle in a foreign land. The Cubans 
who came here solved those pressing problems of survival, and more, instead of 
remaining a burden on the communities in which they settled, Cuban refugees who have 
come to the United States have made major, indeed extraordinary contributions to the 
vitality and the growth, not only of Miami, not only of Florida, but of the United 
States, and indeed of the Americas. Cubans, as everyone knows, are a great American 
success story. 


Jeane J. Kirkpatrick 
October 22, 1982 1 


United Nations Ambassador Jeane Kirkpatrick's (1982, 4) speech before the Cuban American 
National Foundation in Miami is just one example of countless public pronouncements, articles, 
editorials and books throughout the last thirty years that have bestowed praise on Cuban immigrants 
in the United States. Federal government officials have complemented the Cuban emigres on their 
loyalty to the cherished principles of freedom and democracy. Business people, politicians and the 
media have applauded the entrepreneurial spirit and drive of the Cuban community in Miami. And 
Cuban Americans themselves continue to speak proudly of the many obstacles they have overcome in 
the process of adapting to a new and occasionally hostile environment. 

Scholars from diverse backgrounds have been equally fascinated by the unusual achievements 
of these relatively recent arrivals, and have put forth a number of theories and concepts that attempt 
to explain the Cuban community's political, economic and social adaptation in the US. Alejandro 
Portes and others have focused considerable attention on the role of the Cuban enclave as an 
explanation for the economic success of Cubans in Miami (Portes and Jensen 1989; Portes and Manning 
1986; Wilson and Portes 1980). Perez (1986) has examined the role of Cuban family structure and 
economic cooperation within the household. Arguelles (1982), and Pedraza-Bailey (1985) addressed 
the involvement of the federal government in assisting and resettling the refugees. Numerous works 
also consider the Cuban contribution to economic growth and development in Miami (Jorge and Moncarz 


1987); and many others compare the achievements of Cubans in the US with similar success or lack of 


success among other ethnic groups, including other Hispanics (Pedraza-Bailey 1985; Portes and Bach 
1985; Wilson and Martin 1982). 

The outcome of this public discourse on Cuban immigration to the US is a widely-held image of 
Cuban Americans as an economically powerful, politically united and socially homogeneous ethnic 
group. Yet, a closer look at the socioeconomic background of this diverse population, their varied 
experiences in the US, and the prevalence of conflict as well as cooperation among the emigres reveals 


that this image is not well-grounded in empirical fact. Although many of the works mentioned above 


have generated interesting debates about particular aspects of the Cuban experience in the US, and 


some have challenged widely held perceptions of Cuban success, there has been little attempt to 
explore the social and political construction of the Cuban success "story’ itself. 

Without attempting to empirically validate or invalidate the purported achievements of 
Cubans in the US, this paper examines the configuration of social, cultural, political and economic 
forces that constructed the predominant image of Cuban Americans in the US. The analysis operates on 
the assumption that collective images of the social world are the outcome of various processes 
embedded in history, and that with the proper methodology these processes can be traced to the tug 
and pull of vested interests. The goal is to demonstrate how the public narrative of Cuban success 
reflects, as well as reinforces the changing character of power and politics--locally, nationally and 
internationally, and to examine the implications of the interaction between discourse and power for 
Cuban American ethnic identity in the US. In addition to presenting a novel analysis of the Cuban 
experience in the US, the approach itself has interesting implications for the study of ethnicity and 


the politics of identity more generally. 


Constructing the Ethnic Spectacle 


Throughout the 1980s, Miami experienced a series of violent and destructive race riots. Despite 
the tendency to portray the city as an aberration, events in Los Angeles in April 1992 showed Miami to 
be a harbinger rather than an outlier of race and ethnic relations in the US. The tragic struggles now 


taking place in Eastern Europe, and the persistence of civil strife throughout Africa, Asia and the 
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Middle East also indicate that the end of the Cold War, or the “end of history,” has not brought about 


world peace, nor has global development diminished the potential potency of ancient rivalries and 
communal ties. Instead, ethnic attachments--real or imagined--continue to play a powerful role in 
world politics, and Miami provides only one example of the persistence of ethnicity as a powerful form 
of social identification and political mobilization in both the developed and the developing worid. 

This emergence and resurgence of ethnic conflict in the postmodern, post-Cold War world poses 
numerous challenges for conventional social science inquiry. Contrary to the tenets of liberal pluralism, 
for example, “traditional” ethnic identitites have not “meited” away with the advent of 
modernization; nor, as many Marxist scholars predicted, have social, cultural, economic and political 
distinctions based on ethnicity given way to a global class consciousness. Instead, ethnic attachments-- 
real or imagined--continue to play a powerful role in social identification and political mobilization 
worldwide. 

Among those scholars who have grappled with the concept of ethnicity there is an on-going 
debate between two divergent schools of thought commonly referred to as primordialism and 
instrumentalism. The former perceives ethnicity as based on objective indicators, which produce 
deeply held values, primarily among the masses--or those who have not gained elite status. The 
latter contends that ethnicity is subjective--a direct consequence of ideology rather than economic 
material relationships, and that its political uses are most frequently traced to members of the middle 
and upper class who advocate ethnic demands as a consequence of their rational calculations in pursuit 
of desired resources (Kasfir 1979, 91-92). Yet, the student of ethnicity that approaches current crises 
armed with the theoretical, epistemological and methodological tools of either school of thought 
quickly confronts a bewildering array of daims and counterclaims, grievances and assertions, heroes and 
victims--few of which are soundly anchored to the objective conditions about which they presumably 
refer, but which remain, nonetheless, powerful and consequential political forces. Furthermore, most 
such claims exist in direct opposition to contradictory assertions, as different perspectives vie for 


attention and dominance within the “public mind.” 
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This set of circurnstances suggests the need for an alternative approach to the study of ethnic 
phenomena. The building blocks of such an approach can be found in a range of disciplinary 
perspectives, including political science, sociology, history, anthropology and literary criticism. Each 
of these fields contain works that deviate from the epistemological assumptions of positivist thought, 
and challenge, as does Murray Edelman, the notion of a “world of fact with determinable meaning and 
a world of people who react rationally to the facts they know" (1988, 1). Although not always directly 
or formally associated with the study of ethnicity, this intellectual current has important implications 
for the analysis of ethnic identity and ethnic group relations. 

A theme common to texts as seemingly distinct as the agenda-setting literature in politcal 
science, the constructionist tradition in sociology, and the postmodern / post-structuralist thought of 
theorists such as Freidrich Neitezhe and Michel Foucault is the recognition that meaning itself is 
multiple and changing, and that the nature and use of power is too complex to be directly or 
unproblematically traced to objective, empirical conditions. Edelman, for example, contends that 
politics is a "spectacle" which continuously constructs and reconstructs social problems, crises, enemies 
and threats (1988). In a similar vein, sociologists have long argued that social problems are what 
people think they are. Armand Mauss writes: "Individuals and interest groups will simply generate a 
social problem out of their own interests, with or without the data from objective reality” (1975, 45); 
and, as a result, Herbert Blumer contends that “knowledge of the objective makeup of social problems is 
essentially useless" (1971, 305). 

These processes of social problem definition are not, however, detached from specific 
configurations of social, political and economic power. As Joseph Gusfield explains “The public arena is 
not a field on which all can play on equal terms; some have greater access than others and greater 
power and ability to shape the definition of public issues” (1981, 8). 

When applied to the study of ethnicity, these theoretical insights suggest that neither the 
issues or the problems over which groups struggle, nor the identities and interests around which 


members of a group coalesce, are well-grounded in an objective, empirical “reality,” but are themselves 


images of reality created through discursive processes that define or assign meaning to social 
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phenomena--or that construct social reality. With regard to the Cuban success story, one element of the 


public discourse surrounding Cuban immigration to the US describes Cubans as victims of Communist 
tyranny. Another portrays an image of the Cubans in the US as making a valuable contribution to the 
American way of life. A third attributes the achievements of the Cuban population in Miami to their 
diligence, devotion, and entrepreneurial drive. These discourses, not necessarily supported by 
empirical evidence, are closely intertwined with the exercise of power and politics--an exercise which 
influences how images, issues and identities are selected and defined, and which particular social 
constructions gain prominence within the public mind. 

Various scholars have contributed to an understanding of the connections between power, 
discourse and identity. The discursive, according to Charles Forment (1989, 51), or “the circulation of 
words,” both organizes struggles for power, and, as well, is itself a source of power. In other words, 
power is exercised through discourse, but discourse itself is a form of power. The works of Michel 
Foucault also deal extensively with the interrelationship of power and knowledge, and emphasize 
discourses as weapons of attack and defence in the relations of power and knowledge (Foucault 1980; 
Sarup 1989). Similarly, when discussing the claims, comments, statements, and accounts that comprise 
the "political spectacle," Edelman cautions that, “The uses of all such terms in specific situations are 
strategies, deliberate or unrecognized, for strengthening or undermining support for specific courses of 
action and for particular ideologies” (1988, 11). These authors also address the constructive capacity of 
discourse. In Foucault's work, for example, one analyst explains that: "Discourses are perhaps best 
understood as practices that systematically form the objects of which they speak" (Sarup 19839, 70). 
And in his discussion of political practice --a concept defined as the interplay of discourse and power-- 
Forment (1989, 50) writes: “The discursive ... brings together persons occupying multiple and disparate 
sites in the socio-institutional structure and organizes them with a common vocabulary, a unified set of 
interests, and a collective identity". 

A perspective based on these works need not deny the importance of class divisions, social 
hierarchies, and the concentration of wealth and political power. The point, rather, is to understand 


that different groups, variously situated within a social structure, actively promote competing images 
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and identities, some of which achieve greater currency than others. These images and identities draw 
upon an acceptable repertoire of cultural values and symbols--many of which are firmly ingrained 
themes of North American culture, and others which rise and fall in accordance with local, national 
and international events, as evidenced by the declining relevance of Cold War themes as viable 
discursive resource. Viewed in this way, social and political outcomes are related to power and 
position but hardly in a direct fashion. 

This particular analytical framework suggests a variety of changes in the methodological 
strategies traditionally employed to study ethnicity. The analysis is not dependent, for example, on 
demographic characteristics or the socioeconomic data regularly collected by sources such as the US 
Census Bureau. Nor does this approach simply accept as given the identities or interests assigned to 
individuals and groups by various actors or agencies including politicians, the media and government 
Officials. Instead, interests, images and identities become the dependent variables in need of 
explanation. As a result, this study of Cuban American ethnicity in the US is less intersted in, but never 
ignorant of objective conditions such as labor market experiences, residential settlement patterns, or 
voting behavior, and focuses instead on perceptions and how perceptions are created, manipulated, used 
and changed. The data are drawn from a thorough review of the periodical and popular literature on 
Miami from 1960 to the present, from in-depth interviews with politicians, community leaders, 
journalists and busness people in Dade County, and a historical overview of the changing character of 
power and politics in Metropolitan Miami. 

The following analysis begins by documenting the various claims that comprise the Cuban 
success story. Next, the paper focuses on some of the myths that surround Cuban immigration to the US, 


and how this ‘myth-making’ relates to Cuban American ethnic identity; and, the final section discusses 


the political, economic and social implications of the Cuban success story. 


The Success Story 


Victims of Tyranny 
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The history of Cuban immigration to the US is frequently discussed in terms of the relatively 


distinct waves of refugees that have left the island since 1960. During this thirty year period, an 
enormous amount of attention has been focused on the issues, actors and events surrounding the Cuban 
exodus. A particulary prominent theme that emerged from this discourse is one that portrays the 
emigres as victims of a tyrannical communist dictatorship. Although a large number of Cubans had 
already arrived in Miami when the US broke diplomatic ties with the island in 1961, the plight of 
these emigres was known to few outside of South Florida. As relations between the governments of the 
US and Cuba worsened, however, the focus on the Cuban refugees grew more intense. Politicians, 
federal officials and the media assumed an active role in promoting a sympathetic response to the 
Cuban refugee situation in Miami. In January of 1961, Tracy Voorhees, President Eisenhower's personal 
representative on the exile issue, pointed out that the breaking of US diplomatic relations with Cuba 
could help solve Miami's refugee problem: "This should set off a wave of sympathy all over the US for 
the refugees. Up to now, the people outside Miami have never heard of them" (“Rift With Cuba” 1961, 
1B). During the same month, South Florida Congressman Dante Fascell wrote a letter to Secretary of 
State Christian Herter recommending that the incoming Kennedy Administration employ Cuban 
refugees to administer the country’s Foreign Aid Program in Latin America. Fascell emphasized that 
the employment of Cubans to represent the US in Latin America “would have a tremendous 
psychological impact throughout the hemisphere" (“Let Exiles Handie” 1961, 1A). 

In 1961, the Kennedy Administration established a Cuban Refugee Program to oversee the 
processing and resettlement of the Cuban refugees. Upon arrival, the Cuban Refugee Emergency Center 
in Miami provided the exiles with food, clothing, medical care, social services, and assistance with 
housing, relocation, education, and job placement. In addition to a monthly stipend, special federal 
loans were made available for Cubans wishing to attend universities or start new businesses (Mohl 1990, 
49). The Cuban Refugee Center not only handed out checks, but also printed and widely disseminated 
information to the American public about the tragic plight of the Cuban refugees. Still in existence, and 


with an estimated total cost exceeding $2 billion, the Cuban Refugee Program has become one of the 
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most ambitious and longest running refugee assistance packages in US history (Arguelles 1982, 30, 
Pedraza-Bailey 1985). 

During the early 1960s, Secretary of HEW, Abraham Ribicoff, and other government officials 
made numerous public pronouncements encouraging every citizen “to help your country and to aid the 
cause of freedom everywhere by supporting the refugees" (Saturday Evening Post1962). The media also 
encouraged a sympathetic response to the Cuban plight. Editorials such as “Our Refugees From 
Castroland" which appeared in the June 16, 1962 edition of the Saturday Evening Post detailed how 
“Communism's inhumanity to man" was causing an estimated 1,800 refugees to flee Cuba weekly. The 
editorial stated that (1962, 14): 

In a very real sense this is a national rather than a local problem. It is the first 

time that refugees from Communism have escaped directly into the United States. We 

bear a special responsibility to help the Cuban people. 

Questions and concems surfaced frequently with regard to the huge sums of money being spent on 
federal assistance to the refugees, but officials were quick to defend the moral principles upon which 
the program was established. In 1964, J. Arthur Lazell, Director of the Cuban Emergency Relief Center, 
explained (“Refugee Program” 1964, 6A): 

This is one of the largest and most generous refugee programs any nation has 

ever organized. There are several reasons for this. One is the fact that the Communists 

for the first time have established themselves close to our shores and we have been 

touched by the plight of its victims. We have felt a need to demonstrate the freedom 

that we profess and opened our hearts to these dispossessed. 

In addition to the federally sponsored programs, a variety of private organizations, and 


particularly the Catholic church, worked diligently to assist the Cuban refugees. In doing so, they 


emphasized the Cuban plight and the moral responsibility of all US citizens to respond charitably. In 


October of 1965, just prior to the start of the twice-daily “freedom flights", Monsignor John J. 


Fitzpatrick pronounced the church ready to receive the expected influx of refugees; and Bishop 
Coleman Carroll emphasized that: “I am confident that our Catholic people in this area will 
cooperate in this project with the wholehearted spirit of fraternal charity which has characterized 


their attitude since our shores became a haven for refugees (“Bishop Asks Miamians” 1965, 6B). 
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A large number of the claims being put forth about communist tyranny in Cuba were issued by 


those Cubans who had just recently fled the island. From most indications, the majority of Cubans in 


Miami did not consider themselves immigrants who came in search of a higher standard of living, but 


as exiles who sought only temporary refuge in the US until returning to their homeland. Various 
Hispanic periodicals and particularly Spanish-language radio stations in Miami strongly reflected 
and reinforced the dream of one day retuming to the island. They engaged in constant denunciations of 
Castro, dogmatically preached the evils of communism, and editorialized longingly about Cuba before 
Castro. In addition to holding mock elections for the next president of Cuba, sponsoring contests to guess 
when Fidel would fall, and proudly displaying bumper stickers which proclaimed “El Primero En 
Regresar” (The First To Return), many Cuban refugees devoted their lives to preparing for, and in many 
cases actually attempting to overthrow the Castro regime. 

Numerous paramilitary organizations grew up amidst these efforts, and in many cases did so 
with generous support from the US government. The relationship between the Cuban exiles and the 
CIA was initially established in preparation for the Bay of Pigs invasion, but lasted well beyond the 
failed military maneuver. The CIA and the exiles shared a commitment to overthrow Castro and it 
was through the activities of both groups that “la causa" (the cause), or “la lucha" (the fight) came to 
symbolize the struggle against tyranny in Cuba, and to serve as a rallying cry around which to mobilize 
large numbers of Cubans in the US (Arguelles 1982; Forment 1989). 

Castro, communism, and ‘the cause,‘ continued to incite fervor among a substantial proportion of 
the Cuban American community for many years; and resulted in numerous incidents of vocal political 
protest by even the most mainstream of the refugee population. Throughout the 1960s the Cuban exiles 
held hunger strikes, doused the John F. Kennedy Torch of Friendship in downtown Miami, and staged 
various marches to protest the treatment of different anti-Castro leaders accused of terrorist activity in 
the US. In 1971, Cubans in Miami organized a huge demonstration to protest Nixon's decision to begin 
negotiations with China. Large placards read: "Nixon: Cuba Is Not Negotiable” and "No Coexistence 
.. We Want Liberty” (Stevenson 1975, 48-49). This type of protest continued into the 1980s, and 


whether the controversy was a visit by Jane Fonda, a march on Contra aide, or the war in Angola, 


Cubans in Miami came out in force to remind Miami, the US and the world of the evils of communism, 
and the threat of tyranny (Didion 1987; Warren et al. 1986). 

Although the 1990s, and the end of the Reagan era saw the discourse on communist tyranny 
subside at the national level, many Cuban exiles remained fervently committed to “la lucha". In 1992, 
the Cuban American National Foundation (CAN F) waged a nasty battle against the Miami Herald 
The Foundation accused the paper of being a tool of the Castro government, and of conducting "a 
systematic campaign against Cuban Americans, their institutions, values, ethics and ideals" (Lawrence 
1992, 3C). While the CANF attacked the Miami Herald, other exile organizations continued to attack 
Cuba. In October of 1992, four men belonging to a Miami-based paramilitary organization, “Commandos 
L," attacked a tourist beach resort hotel on Cuba's northern shore. There were no casualties, but 
“Comandos L" leader Tony Cuesta vowed: “These activities will continue until Cuba is liberated" 
(Chardy 1992, 1A). In February 1993, another recently formed paramilitary group from Miami had its 
fishing boat, loaded with weapons and 1,000 rounds of ammunition, seized off the coast of Cuba. The 
group's leader announced: “The Partido Unidad Nacional Democratica and Armas dei Pueblo formally 
declare war on Castro-Communism" (Chardy and Reyes 1993, 2B). 

The struggle against Castro's Cuba continued in the Everglades and the Florida Straits, but it 
was also increasingly waged within the context of the American political system--locally as well as 
nationally. While the US Congress debated Representative Robert Torricelli's legislative effort to 


tighten the embargo against Cuba, Dade County Commissioner Alex Penelas introduced a similar 


resolution that would prohibit Dade County from awarding a contract to any US corporation whose 


foreign subsidiaries trade with the island nation. Penelas,a Cuban American, explained: “This will 
add to the pressure on the communist regime of Fidel Castro ... if everyone does their part, we will be 
assisting the downfall of that regime" (Filkins 1992, 1B). Also speaking in support of the Penelas 
resolution, Femando Rojas of the CANF stated 
There is no reason why Dade County's taxpayers, many of whom are victims of 
Castro's tyranny, should benefit companies that insist on trading with Castro and 


providing him the resources to violate the human rights of the Cuban people (Filkins 
1992b, 1B). 
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During 1992, a series of newspaper articles, editorials and television documentaries revealed 
the extent to which many Cuban Americans remained focused on the ideal of a “free and democratic 


Cuba," as weil as the political and economic clout they were able to mobilize in pursuit of that goal. In 


planning Cuba's future, the CANF has drafted a constitution, legal codes, and property rules; compiled 


a register of Cuban government property, and conducted an economic analysis of the island sector by 
sector. Once Fidel falls, plans have been made for a CANF chartered boat full of investors, 
stockbrokers and bankers to sail to into Cuba on what Mas Canosa calls "a ship of hope." An estimated 
15000 Cuban Americans have also been trained as an independent Peace Corps, and video tapes of Mas 
Canosa explaining “in detail to the Cuban people what the future can hold for them" are smuggled 
daily into the island (Slevin 1992, 10A). 

In all of these endeavors, Mas Canosa explains that “We are committed to finding pathways to 
the liberty of Cuba, to bring Cuba out of the mire." He describes Cuban exiles as “simple people who are 
searching for freedom and happiness for our fatherland," and emphasizes the shared ideals among 
Cubans--"a united people divided by one man, Fidel Castro. The future reunification of Cuba will take 
place, in Mas Canosa's words, ‘in an environment of harmony, understanding, love and brotherhood 


among all Cubans" (Slevin 1992, 1A). 


"Send Us A 1,000 More“ 

Public discourse about Cuban immigration to the US has not only emphasized the tyranny from 
which these refugees fled, but also the benefit they have provided the US upon their arrival. Business 
people, government officials, and the media have all bestowed praise upon the Cubans, recognizing 
their entrepreneurial spirit, loyalty to family and community, and commitment to hard work, 
education and self-advancement. As early as 1962, Business Week published an article entitled “To 
Miami, Refugees Spell Prosperity." The article referred to the Cuban refugees as a “disguised blessing” 
and stated: “The fact is that the 150,000 Cubans who have fled the Castro regime in the past 34 months 
- most of them with only the clothes on their backs - have turned upside down the economic and social 


life of Miami" (Business Week 1962, 94). Business and civic leaders in Miami agreed that the refugees 
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had greatly stimulated commerce in Miami, and speculated about the negative impact their return 
might have on the local economy. Miami Mayor Robert High proclaimed on several occassions that the 
refugees are "a definite asset to our community. They've saved downtown Miami" (Business Week 1962, 
94). 

When fears were expressed about the impact of the refugee influx on Miami's economy, some 
local officials, such as Monsignor Bryan Walsh, were quick to point out that: "We know from previous 
experience that [their coming] has had a good effect on the area." Two bank presidents in Miami issued 
similar remarks. William Pallot, president of Miami's Inter National Bank, stated: "Frankly, I've not 
understood the complaints. If the refugees weren't here, there'd be an overabundance of vacant stores 
and apartments. Miami would be suffering economically if not forthem." The president of Riverside 
Bank in Miami concurred: “I have the greatest respect for them and I think they've enriched our 
community beyond measure" (Birger 1965, 18A). Howard Palmatier, Director of the Cuban Refugee 
Program, exclaimed: “It seems to me remarkable that when you consider that these refugees arrived 
here with nothing but their skills and abilities, that 83% are fully self-supporting and only 17% 
require federal assistance" ( Business Week 1971, 88). 

In 1967, the University of Miami's Research Institute for Cuba and the Caribbean published the 
results of a major study on: “The Cuban Immigration 1959 - 1966 and Its Impact on Miami-Dade County, 
Florida." The report emphasized that any problems associated with this unprecedented migration 
“have proved largely transitory" and “have been far outweighed by benefits" (p. xii). The report urged 
recognition of the exiles as “opportunities” rather than “problems” and essentially confirmed that: 

Downtown Miami was saved by the Cuban exodus as well as other sections of 

the city, which were on the way to becoming blighted areas. Cubans created new 

businesses and employment. The displacement of Negroes by Cubans and an assumption 

that Cubans depressed wages .. were not born out by facts (New York Times October 2, 


1967). 


Praises of this sort were common in the national as well as local media. In October of 1966, 


FORTUNEpublished a story on: "Those Amazing Cuban Emigres - Send Us A 1,000 More." And, in 1971, 


Business Week reported: 
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In the 10 years since Cubans began fleeing to the U.S. from Castro, they have 
made faster progress in their adopted country than has any other group of immigrants 
in this century. Almost overnight they have emerged from the deprived, refugee state 
and moved into the middle class, skipping lightly over - or never even touching - the 
lowest rung of the economic ladder. 


The refugees were not only praised for stimulating the local economy, but also for the ease and 


willingness with which they adapted to their new environment. In 1965, the Miami News published a 


report on the rapid and successful Amentcanization of the Cuban exiles. After quoting one exile who 
claimed: "I can no longer stand the taste of cafe con leche [coffee with milk]" the article went on to 
explain: 

Radios that once blasted into the night are muted, and television is replacing 

noisy games of dominoes. Lawn, allowed to grow ankle-deep in weeds, "because manana 

we return," are now proudly kept neatly trimmed (“Exiles Saying Goodbye” 1965, 1A). 

Similar statements were made throughout the 1970s, and in 1983, as if to offer evidence of this 
adaptation, a study by the Strategic Research Corporation reported that not only did two-thirds of all 
Latins in the Miami area used credit cards by 1978, but the average Miami Cuban was also dining out in 
American style fast-food restaurants 105 times a year. Kentucky Fried Chicken was a particular 
favorite (Allman 1987, 335). 

Although less prevalent in the 1980s, the accolades continued. In a 1985 article, author George 
Gilder recounted the origins of the Cuban success story (Gilder 1985, 70): 

They were then unemployed, unpromising, and unsettled, living in 

accommodations comprehensively in violation of codes, but they were already at work, 

seething with the spirit of enterprise, figuring out how to transfigure Southwest Eighth 

Street into Calle Ocho, the main drag of a new Little Havana. 


In his 1984 book, The Spirit of Enterprise Gilder devotes an entire chapter to the Cuban success 


story; and in his 1992 sequel, Recapturing the Spirit of Enterprise Cubans also figure prominently. 


From Rags To Riches But Never Racist 


During the 1980s arrived, Miami's public image took a turn for the worse. The attention of the 


media, government officials, civic and business elite was focused less on "those amazing Cuban 
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emigres," and more on the high crime rate, drug-trafficking, and civil disturbances that were fast 
earning Miami its reputation as a "Paradise Lost". The Cuban immigrants, however, continued to 
portray the US as a land of opportunity; and fortified their emphasis on the Cuban American 
contribution to Miami. They also began to adamantly react to charges that they were somehow 
responsible for the city's social ills. 

Although evidence of Cubans emphasizing the emigres' contribution to Miami can be traced to 
the late 1960s, a 'rags to riches' discourse among Cubans in Miami, one that drew on tales of hardship 
and personal sacrifice, became particularly prominent in the 1980s. It was during this time period that 
Cuban Americans began to organize themselves in an effort to actively promote a favorable image of 
the Cuban contribution to Miami, and the US. At a 1984 conference of the Cuban American Planning 
Council, Luis Botifoll, a prominent Cuban American civic and business leader, and president of Republic 
National Bank, delivered what has since become a widely publicized speech on "How Miami's New 
Image Was Created" (Botifoll 1988, 1). He opened as follows: 

The growth achieved by Miami constitutes a factor which has no precedent in 

the history of this nation. That growth occurred within what has been called "The 

Great Cuban Miracle." Because of this, I believe that those who left the island in 1959 

and those who only recently arrived with the same faith and hope must feel proud not 

only of what they have achieved for themselves, but also of what they have 

accomplished for the entire community. 

In depth interviews with Cuban American leaders in Miami also showed that most were quick 


to recount the stories of struggle and success, emphasizing as did one Cuban American community leader 


that “You must remember Cubans are political refugees, not economic. The United States is accustomed 


to assimilation—to the melting pot. Cubans have a lot of pride, and we have refused to let go of our 


culture" (Interview, May 20, 1992). Another Cuban American respondant argued: 


There is an impression that we came to take jobs, to impose our culture, but 
that's not true. We took parking jobs--my first job was in a sewing factory. Those jobs 
were there, and if people that had the language didn't take them, how can you say we 
took their jobs? 
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This type of discussion frequently occurred in response to the question: "Have immigrants taken 


jobs from Blacks in Miami's labor market?" Of the Cuban Americans interviewed, most strongly 


disagreed that this sort of displacement had occurred. Other respondents felt that immigrants may 


have affected the economic advancement of the Black community in Miami, but were quick to add that 
if this was the case, it was the result of a willingness on the part of the Cuban refugees to work 
extremely hard at whatever jobs were available and the absence of a similar motivation on the part of 
Blacks. One Cuban American County official remarked: “When.I came to the United States, going on 
welfare was unheard of. I scrubbed floors . Some Blacks may have been cut off, lost some opportunities 
to incoming Cubans, but today they are still the poorest and immigration can't account for all of this" 
(Interview, June 16, 1992). 

An unsolicited, but related theme that surfaced frequently in these interviews was that of 
racial prejudice. Many respondents emphasized a distinction between the extreme color consciousness of 
US society, and the color blind context of social relations in Cuba. Osvaldo Soto, prominent Cuban 
American businessman and chairman of the Spanish American League Against Discrimination, 
explained: 

I came here for the first tire for a visit in 1941, I was ten. I was shocked to see 

signs in hotels that said "No Dogs or Jews” or "No Dogs and Blacks." I sat in the back of 

a bus and a lady told me not to sit there it was for niggers. The problems at that time 

were not only with Blacks, but Jews also. There was much discrimination. We cannot 


really be the reason. Slavery was here long before we came in the '60s, discrimination 
had been going on against Blacks for a long time (Interview, July 20, 1992). 


A top Cuban American official with the Greater Miami Chamber of Commerce volunteered the 
following: "Remember, in Cuba we did not make our Blacks ride at the back of the bus" (Interview, 
March 11, 1992). And a former Cuban American County Manager explained: “Cubans are not racist. I'm 
color blind, and did not become aware of these issues until | came here" (Interview, June 8, 1992). 

This discourse on the absence of racial prejudice among Cubans surfaced in other contexts as 
well. In 1984, Diario Las Americas, a widely read Latin newspaper in Miami, published an editorial 


entitled “Cubanos and Americanos Negros" (Perna 1984, 5A). The author explained that: 
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When we say Cubans we are including everyone, regardless of color, because 

that is how it was in Cuba, how it is between us in exile, and how it will always be ... 

Cubans do not have prejudices, nor do we consider differences, let alone practice 

discrimination toward Black Americans. 

Five years later, during the controversy surrounding the Lozano trial, Diario Las Americas 
published a similar editorial by Raquel Regalado, programming director for a Cuban radio station in 
Miami--'Radio Mambi’. After arguing that Officer Lozano was a victim of racial tension in Miami, 
Regalado explains (1990, 1B): 

In our countries we do not have the racial problems that confront us now, we do 

not have experience with this type of situation .. the authorities have always wanted 

to place Hispanics against Blacks in place of improving racial tension. To me it is not 

important if my neighbor is black or yellow, but that he be a decent person. 

The Cuban success story has experienced some competition from alternative discourses that 
often conflict with the image of the immigrants as an unqualified blessing for Miami and the US. Yet, 
Cuban Americans themselves, as well as others continue to express pride in their accomplishments and 
praise for a political system which affords great opportunity to those willing to strive for the 
American dream. Armando Cadina, the first Cuban American to be chosen chairman of the Greater 
Miami Chamber of Commerce, recently remarked: “America is a land of opportunity. Many native- 
born Americans take their freedom for granted and find so much fault with the system here that they 
lose sight of the tremendous advantages. To those of us who came from Cuba, this was - and is - the 


promised land" (Russel 1992, 3C). Mr. Codina is also well known for making frequent public references 


to a luxury boat he proudly christened "What A Country“ (Interview, July 7, 1992). 


Myth- Making 
Fantasy Island 


Since the 1959 Cuban Revolution, a number of perceptions, portrayals, and images have come to 


characterize any discussion of Cuban immigration to the US. Myths have emerged with regard to who 


left, why they left, how they left, and the events and circumstances that shaped their lives upon 


arrival in the US. Even the island itself has taken on a mythical quality as Cuban Americans in Miami 
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reconstruct the history of a Cuba that fewer and fewer can actually remember, and increasing numbers 


have never known. As one Cuban professional living in New York explained: "In Miami, Cubans live, or 
try to live, in Ja Cuba de ayer--the Cuba of yesterday. It is a mythical country we have fabricated, 
where nostalgia and myths abound" (Rieff 1987, 73). 

Despite the tendency among analysts, casual observers and Cuban immigrants themselves to 
view the Mariel boatlift of 1980 as a point of drastic alteration in the composition of the Cuban 
population in the US, social, political economic, religious and racial diversity among the emigres 
existed from the beginning Boswell and Curtis (1984, 46) point out that Cubans “emigrated to the US 
from virtually all regions of the island, stretching from the province of Pinar del Rio in the west to 
Oriente province in the east; they came from the rural areas, the cities, and the suburbs." The Cuban 
exodus was not limited to the rich and educated, but encompassed “the full spectrum of socioeconomic 
Classes and ethnic groups that existed in Cuba prior to the Castro revolution.” Even among the earliest 
arrivals, the ‘elite’ were outnumbered by laborers, clerks, farmers, fishermen. Doctors, for example, 
constituted only one percent of arrivals during the initial stages of the influx, and the airlift which 
began in 1965 further reduced the proportion of immigrants who were classified as managers or 
professionals (Allman 1987, 306). 

The discussion of Cuban immigration in terms of distinct waves addresses the socio-economic 
heterogeneity of the Cuban population, but also closely relates to changing phases of the Cuban 
revolution. The result is that over the past thirty years Cubans leaving the island have not only come 
from different economic circumstances, but from diverse political backgrounds and ideological 
persuasions as well. Early emigres were staunch defenders of the Batista regime. They were later 
joined by former commrades of Fidel Castro. By 1980, Cubans in Cuba who had during the Bay of Pigs 
invasion defended the island against Cubans in Miami, also departed for South Florida's shores. 
Despite the fact that Cuban politics are widely perceived as conservative within the US, there is 
reason to doubt that this was simply a carry-over from the island. As Angeles Torres (1988, 392) points 
out, “even the 1960s generation of exiles was not uniformly conservative. They ranged from batistianos 


to disenchanted socialists." Jorge and Moncarz (1987, 30) similarly remark that: 
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Prior to the Castro regime coming to power in Cuba, conservatism was by no 

means the hallmark of Cuban domestic politics. In fact, the platform of all Cuban 

political parties had been markedly progressive following the Revolution of 1933. 

It is also widely accepted that Cubans are political refugees fleeing persecution by a Communist 
regime. Yet, the changing content, circumstances and context of Cuban emigration since 1959 suggest that 
the reasons for leaving were also varied. During the period from 1965 to 1973, for example, Amaro and 
Portes (1972, 13) explain that: "Increasingly, the emigration ceases to be a political act and becomes an 
economic act." Later arrivals are said to more closely resemble "classical immigrants" who were 
“pulled* by economic opportunity in the US, rather than “pushed" by the Cuban revolution (Amaro and 
Portes 1972). Boswell and Curtis (1984, 38) also suggest that: “It would be incorrect to assume that all 
Cubans have come to America strictly to escape .. Castro." They identify “powerful migrational ‘pull 
forces," such as "the lure of economic opportunity” and “the quest for family reunification” which led 
many Cubans to leave. And author T.D. Allman (1987, 306) points out that: 

Like all American immigrants, the Cubans came here for a mixture of reasons: 

freedom, there is no doubt about it, is a powerful magnet; but equally irresistible - to 

downtrodden people all over the world - is the glittering allure of America’s wealth. 

Not only do Cuban emigres represent different economic backgrounds, different political 
persuasions, and different reasons for departing, but they also comprised different ethnic and religious 
backgrounds as well An estimated 10,000 Jews left Cuba between 1959 and 1970, the majority of whom 
settled in the US (Stevenson 1975, 76). In addition to this population, commonly known as “Jewbans” in 
Miami, there as are also an estimated 5,000 Chinese Cubans living in Dade County ("Chinese Cubans" 
1982, 3C). 

Race constitutes another seldom mentioned and perhaps least understood element of diversity 
among Cubans, and Latin Americans in general. Despite claims of color-blindness by Cubans in the US, 
as well as by the Castro regime, Cuba was and continues to be a society in which race matters. Since 
Castro took control of the island it has been difficult to gather reliable demographic, political or 


economic data on Cuba. And many scholars agree that the data which are available from pre-Castro 


Cuba vastly underestimate the physical and cultural presence of the "Negro" (Fagen 1969, 21 )2 Most 
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analyses of pre-Castro Cuba focus on class as the most salient form of social stratification on the island. 
Evidence suggests, however, that these class divisions corresponded closely to color--with darker- 
skinned Cubans disproportionately represented at the lower rungs of the socio-economic ladder. Fagen 
(1969) contends that, compared to other developing societies during the 1950s, Cuba was relatively free 
of sociocultural cleavages. But he goes on to acknowledge that: “There was, however, widespread 
social and economic discrimination based on custom and personal prejudice, and the man of dark skin 
was in general greatly disadvantaged in pre-revolutionary Cuba (1969, 21). 

A seminal work by Maurice Zeitlin (1967) provides similar insights into social relations on the 
island. Zeitlin quotes from a 1962 interview with a Cuban campesino (Zeitlin 1967, 76): 

Look, chico, this is many times better than we had before the revolution when 

our women siept on the floor in the midst of roaches and rats .. Negroes had to go to a 

different beach, they couldn't even buy refreshments in some places in the same store 

with white American tourists, who came here only to take pictures of pleasure and not 

of the misery we were living in. We have no running water yet, or gas, or electricity 

that we can count on; we still carry our water home in pails, but at least now we are 

alive. 

Despite evidence of discontent among Blacks in Cuba prior to the revolution, and Castro's 
claims to have eradicated all social distinctions based on race, class and gender, Black Cubans have 
clearly been represented among those leaving the island during the past thirty years. This was 
particularly apparent during the Mariel boatlift when an estimated 40 percent of the arrivals were 
classified as Black’. But the exodus of Black Cubans from the island dates back to the early 1960s. In 
June of 1963, the International Fraternal Union announced its formation as an association of Cuban 
Negroes in exile, with the stated goals of war against Castro and equal rights (“Negro Exiles” 1963). In 
January of 1966, when asked about the estimated number of Blacks among Cubans arriving on the airiift, 


the director of Catholic Welfare Services, the largest private resettlement agency in Miami, answered: 


“The first two weeks of the airlift hardly any arrived. But in the last ten days or two weeks, there 


have been more coming out than we have seen over the past three years"(Bohning 1966, 4B). 


The larger presence of Blacks in the most recent waves of Cuban immigration is interpreted by 
some as an indication of persistent racial prejudice in Cuba (Casal 1980, 20). Others state simply that 


those leaving Cuba today are from the poorer classes, and that Blacks comprise a large proportion of 
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the Cuban poor (Fox 1971, 21). And, some Cubans living in the US admit that the increased influx of 
Black Cubans has forcefully challenged their beliefs about the demographic composition of the island. 
One Cuban American businessman in Miami remarked: “We had invented a Cuba in which everyone 
white. When the marielitos came, we were forcibly reminded that Cuba is not a white island but 
largely a black one" (Rieff 1987, 66). 

Another interesting myth has emerged from the discussion and debate that surrounds Cuban 
immigration to the US. This entails the portrayal of Cuban emigres as “fleeing” or “escaping” the 
island. This terminology, which dominates much of the discourse on Cuban emigration, conjures up 
images of millions of refugees risking their lives daily in daring escapes and treacherous journeys 
toward freedom. Certainly there have been numerous such cases, but as Allman (1987, 302) points out: 
“In the whole 20 years between 1960 and 1980, only about 16,000 Cubans actually “fled” Cuba, in the 
sense of eluding Castro's military patrols and escaping the island, at the risk of their own lives, in 
small boats or by “other extremely dangerous means." While the reports of refugees leaving Cuba on 
rickety rafts are very real and very tragic, they overshadow the much larger numbers of Cubans who 
were airlifted by the US government, transported by relatives in chartered boats, or spotted by 
“Brothers to the Rescue"--a group of predominantly Cuban American volunteer pilots who conduct 
surveillance over the Florida Strait, alert the US Coast Guard of any sightings, and follow up on the 


safe transport and processing of any Cuban refugees rescued at sea (Weston 1992, 3B). 


The Golden Exile 

Various myths not only surround the exodus of Cubans from the island, but also their experiences 
in exile in the US. The notion of a Cuban “community” in Miami is widespread despite the fact that 
the same divisions that existed among Cubans on the island resurfaced in the US. Upon arrival in the 


US, the Cubans made a concerted effort to recreate their lives much as they had been lived in Cuba. Of 


the 126 townships that existed in pre-Castro Cuba, 114 are represented by municipiosin Miami. These 


municipios perform a variety of social and political functions, and essentially constitute a form of 


municipal government in exile (Levine 1985, 56). A similar situation occurred with regard to social clubs 
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or organizations that existed in pre-Castro Cuba. In her discussion of the wide variation in social class 


origin among Cubans in the US, Silvia Pedraza-Bailey (1985, 18) states: 


The former social distinctions were perpetrated and reenacted in exile, often 
with little bearing to their life in America. Those who had belonged to the five most 
exclusive yacht and country clubs in Havana founded another in Miami, in nostalgia 
dubbed "The Big Five". Cubans of working-class origin remain outsiders to these 
attempts to recreate once enviable social positions: a golden past that was not theirs, 
but which with increased distance in time, seems to grow only more golden. 


Evidence of differences and disagreements among the exile population in Miami surfaced 


almost immediately. As early as December of 1960, the Miami Herald did a story on the wide 


political and economic gaps that divided the Cuban exiles: "There is no 'Cuban refugee community as 
such. There are hundreds of separate refugee units and their dislike for each other is exceeded only by 
their hatred of Castro” (“Wide Political Gaps" 1960, 1C). These differences continued to be reflected 
over the years in conflicts between and among different exile organizations with regard to dealing with 
Castro in Cuba. In fact, the terrorist activity of some Cuban exile organizations did not remain focused 
on the island but was eventually perpetrated against Cubans living in the US as weil. Any individual 
or organization that expressed an unpopular opinion toward Castro or Cubans could become the likely 
target of a violent attack by one of several militant exile groups. Although this type of activity was 
most prevalent during the 1970s, there is some indication that such extremism persists. As recently as 
1988, the Cuban Art Museum in Miami was bombed for exhibiting works of painters who live in Cuba 
(Americas Watch 1992). 

For the most part, controversy among Cuban exiles is now contained within the realm of public 
discourse and political activity is channelled through more conventional channels. Some of the 
persistent fragmentation within the Cuban American community recently played itself out in the 
context of various debates that surrounded the passage of the Torricelli bill. Once the bill was signed 
into law, Jorge mas Canosa who had lobbied hard for its passage exclaimed: “I'm very, very happy. 
It's a historic day for Cuba. I think the countdown for the end of Castro's days in power has really 
begun" (Chardy and Corzo 1992, 21A). While Ramon Cernuda, a prominent civic figure in Miami, as 


well as spokesperson for several well-known Cuban human rights dissidents, had quite a different 
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reaction: “We do not accept the Torricelli bill as a legitimate law. It seeks to starve the people of Cuba 
in the name of human rights and democratic values" (Chardy and Corzo 1992, 21A). Differing opinions 
and outlooks among Cuban Americans were also evident during the 1992 elections. The very popular 
Cuban American Congresswoman Ileana Ros Lehtinen was challenged by a Cuban American Democrat, 
Magda Montiel Davis, whose pro-dialogue and pro-choice platform, although unsuccessful, was 
viewed by many as a historic turning point in Cuban American politics (Defede 1992, 26). 

The image of Cubans in Miami as a united community is clearly fraught with inconsistencies, 
and so, too, is the story of their economic success. In recent years, several analysts have challenged the 
accuracy of the Cuban success story, and called attention to the predominantly working class character 
of the Cuban community in the US. Using survey research, and data from the US Census, economist Raul 
Moncarz (1978) finds that 76 percent of Cubans living in Florida in 1972 had incomes below the US 
median family income. His research also indicates that between 1966 and 1974, Cubans in Miami, as a 
group, experienced no upward occupational mobility. Moncarz concludes that: "The evidence gathered 
in this study concerning education, geographic, and income mobility seems to indicate that mobility, if 
any, has been minimal" (1978, 171). 

In a “reexamination” of the Cuban success story, Sociologist Lisandro Perez (1986) finds that 
while success among Cubans in the US is portrayed at the level of the individual, it is more accurately 
explained at the level of the family or the household. In other words, instead of emphasizing the 
entrepreneurial drive of individual Cuban immigrants, more attention must be paid to the impact of 
economic cooperation within families, and particularly to the very high rates of female labor force 
participation among Cubans in the US. Lourdes Casal (1979, 118) also criticized the Cuban success story, 
and argued that "Other information, gleaned from the 1970 Census and the US Budget, documents the 
darker side of the story. For instance, one out of five metropolitan Cubans lives in an area designated as 
"low-income" by the Census Bureau.” 


Antonio Jorge has similarly cautioned that the much heralded establishment of small family- 


owned businesses that comprise the Cuban enclave economy have not brought unqualified success, and 


may have limited long term gains by luring young family members away from the primary labor market 
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and from school (Torres 1988, 393). In an article entitled “Working Against The Miami Myth", Maria 


de los Angeles Torress (1988) points out that the average family income of Cuban Amenicans is still well 
below the US average, and the high school drop out rate among Cuban American students has increased 
more rapidly than among any other Latino group. She remarks (1988, 393): 
The facts show that while many Cubans did make it, many more did not-- 

despite the unprecedented welfare benefits, English-language classes, university and 

business loans, and covert CIA money that flowed into South Florida. 

With regard to those Cubans who have made impressive economic, social and political gains in 
the US--and there are many--it is interesting to note that emphasis on their individual character 
traits, and willingness to “pull themselves up by the bootstraps,” completely overshadows the 


unprecedented assistance, financial and otherwise, that they received upon arrival in the US. 


Underlying and emerging from each of these myths are a variety of beliefs about the nature of 
ethnicity. The widely held assumption of ethnicity as a primordial attachment presupposes, for 
example, that members of a particular ethnic group exhibit similar attitudes and behavior, and that 
these attitudes and behaviors are motivated by deeply held cultural, psychological and affective 
elements of the groups’ shared ethnic identity. The groups ethnicity is defined in terms of these 
cultural, psychological and affective elements, which are believed to be rooted in a common past. In 
the case of Cuban Americans in Miami, these assumptions underlie the tendency to characterize Cuban 
immigrants as a cohesive community, and to attribute that cohesion to shared ancestry and cultural 
commonalities rooted in an ancient past. Evidence presented above indicates that both of these 
characterizations are inaccurate. Cubans in Miami do not comprise a cohesive community, and the lack 
of cohesion often stems from the fact that all Cubans do not share similar ancestries, experiences or 
pasts. 

The Cuban American case illustrates the tautological fallacies that prevail in much of the 
discussion and debate about ethnicity and ethnic behavior. Members of an ethnic group are believed, 


for example, to share similarities because they are of the same ethnic identity. Assumptions such as 
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this leave unanswered questions about what is ethnicity and what, if any, is its explanatory 
significance. Once it is realized that a shared identity is not inherent among Cubans in Miami, nor are 
existing similarities in attitude or behavior among Cubans necessarily rooted in a common past, it is 
necessary to then ask what does constitute Cuban American ethnic identity, and from where does it 
come? 

Implicit in this line of reasoning is an important qualifier that must be made explicit. There is 
no single, constant, and all-encompassing Cuban American ethnic identity. What does exist, however, 
are widely held images or perceptions of Cubans in the United States—images that exist in the minds of 
Cubans themselves, as well as throughout the larger society. It is these images that provide the 
content for ethnic identity--images that emerge from as well as reinforce public discourses on Cuban 
immigration to the US. A particularly prominent Cuban American identity--and the focus of this 
analysis--is one that defines the group as socially cohesive, politically united, and economically 
powerful. This cohesion is assumed to result from a common past, the political unity from similar 
ideology--namely conservative or anti-communist, and the economic achievement from a shared spirit 
of enterprise. In other words, much of what purportedly defines the Cuban community in Miami as 
successful is believed to be a product of their ethnicity. 

The Cuban enclave economy in Miami, for example, is believed to have arisen from and been 
sustained by ethnic solidarity among the Cuban exile community, as well as by certain traits such as 
hard work and integrity that are used to characterize Cuban Americans as an ethnic group. This 
explanation overlooks the ways in which the enclave, itself, influenced the ethnic identity of Cubans 
in Miami, and forged a sense of solidarity among Cuban exiles (Forment 1989). Similarly, to assurne 
that Cubans vote, or engage in any other political activity as a bloc, because of their shared ethnicity 
fails to specify what their shared interests are and how they came to be perceived as common concerns. 
This inability of conventional views on ethnicity to elucidate the complexity of social relations in 
Miami necessitates an alternative approach. An approach that views ethnicity not as “ancient, 


unchanging, or inherent in a group's blood, soul, or misty past" but rather as a “construction” or 


“invention” accomplished over time (Conzen et al. 1990, 38) has the benefit of recognizing the fluid and 
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contextual nature of ethnic identity and ethnic group solidarity; but also has the advantage of 


illuminating the ways in which ethnicity is manipulated for political, social and economic ends. 


The Politics of Ethnic identity 
Cubans and the Cold War 
Many claims about Cuban immigration to the US have been issued by officials, organizations 
and agencies in or associated with US federal government. For the most part, these claims have been 


meant to convey sympathy for the plight of the Cuban refugees, as well as to portray the US as a safe 


and willing haven for those fleeing persecution. Irrespective of the level of sincerity underlying the 


claims, this discourse has both reflected and reinforced a number of political objectives maintained by 
the US government over the past thirty years. 

Since the early 19th century, the US considered Latin America, and Cuba in particular, its 
sphere of influence, or “backyard," and conducted US foreign policy accordingly. The degree to which 
Cuba constituted a security concern for the US has been the subject of on-going debate (Schoultz 1987). 
What is certain, however, is that the Cuban revolution dealt a serious blow to the US in its struggle 
with the Soviet Union. Much of the Cold War between East and West was fought in the context of 
Latin America, and Cuba was viewed as a victory for Communism. The exodus of Cubans from the 
island provided the US with the raw material for an ideological counter-attack Widely publicized 
accounts of Cubans risking their lives to escape tyranny served to discredit the revolution and the 
ideological principles upon which it was founded. Photographs of those Cubans kneeling to kiss the 
ground upon arrival in Miami portrayed the US, and the principles for it professed to stand, as a 
superior option to that of Communism. 

In addition to constituting a potent weapon in the Cold War struggle, the discourse on Cubans as 
victims of tyranny also helped to restore US national honor after suffering a severe loss of prestige in 
the failed Bay of Pigs invasion. In 1962, John F. Kennedy gave an empassioned speech before a large 
crowd of Bay of Pigs veterans, their families,friends, and others exiles gathered in the Orange Bowl in 


Miami. He praised their bravery, loyalty and sacrifice, and reinforced the US committment to their 
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cause. Holding a flag carried by Brigade 2506 on the failed invasion, Kennedy promised: "I can assure 
you that this flag will be returned to this Brigade in a free Havana" (Didion 1987, 15). Since that 
time, “la causa” has continued to be a prominent symbol in the political discourse of the US federal 
government. 

The US govemment's interest in the Cuban refugees extended well beyond their much publicized 
escape from tyranny. The claims-making activity that defined the Cubans as political refugees was 
also accompanied by an unprecedented effort on behalf of the US government to welcome, assist and 
resettle the Cubans once they arrived in the US. The level of financial and administrative assistance 
alone contributed to an image of the Cuban immigrants as somehow unique and deserving of special 
attention. But in addition to dispersing funds, the agencies and individuals associated with Cuban 
Refugee Program expended a great deal of energy to portray a favorable image of the Cuban 
immigrants--nationally as well as internationally. 

The United States' interest in securing the successful incorporation of the Cuban arrivals into 
American society was multifaceted. Cuban American economic success could be used to perpetuate the 
myth of the American dream; and, at the same time, be contrasted with unkept promises of Castro's 
communist revolution. But facilitating the success of the success story served other domestic policy 
objectives as well. The rapid influx of thousands of refugees into South Florida posed numerous 
hardships on the state and local governments. The refugee influx could have been interpreted as a 
policy disaster for the administration in Washington. Yet, federal officials appeased local agencies 
with an infusion of financial assistance, while assuring the broader public that not only were these 
refugees an asset to American society, but that all US citizens should be proud to take part in a historic 
effort to aid victims of communist tyranny. In other words, a potential policy failure was reinterpreted 
as a triumph. 

The discourse on tyranny and committment to the cause also served to appease, and in many 


cases coopt, the thousands of Cubans that had and would continue to arrive in the US. After the Bay of 


Pigs debacle, Washington felt compelled to assure the growing population of Cuban refugees of its 


commitment to restore democracy in Cuba. With time, the commitment itself became an important tool 
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for mobilizing a very politically potent voting bloc. Politicians at the local, state, and national levels 
quickly learned to manipulate the symbols of Castro and Communism for their own personal political 


gain. 


Cuban Americans and the Civic Culture 


Much of the discussion that surrounded Cuban immigration to the US focused on Castro and 
Communism, but the credentials of the Cuban refugees as productive US citizens was also a common 
theme. Alongside claims of government officials who portrayed the refugees as political heroes were 
statements by business and civic leaders who commended the Cuban immigrants for their 
entrepreneurial genius. These claims told the story of a ‘Cuban economic miracle'--a story which 
shared great affinity with the ideals of hard work and self-sacrifice that comprise the American civic 
culture. 

The Cubans arrived in Miami in the midst of a severe economic downtum. The once-booming 


construction industry was lagging, and tourists were by-passing Miami on their way to the Caribbean. 


The immigrants began to settle along the deserted areas of Flagler and Southwest Eighth Street, and to 


open small family businesses in vacated the shops. Some local leaders began to recognize the potential 
payoff of the refugee influx. The business elite in Miami who called for "a thousand more" refugees 
claimed to benefit from the industriousness and integrity of the Cuban community in Miami. It is likely, 
however, that they were also benefitting from the massive infusion of federal capital, and a ready 
supply of cheap labor. 

The Cuban emigres were portrayed as "amazing" not only because of their business acumen, but 
also because of their ability to adapt so quickly to their new surroundings. The transition from 
dominoes and loud radios to trimmed lawns and television was viewed as positive progress toward 
Americanization, as was the use of credit cards and the consumption of fast food. Implicit in this 
discourse about the amazing emigres is, first, that Americaniztion--whether defined as working hard, 
watching tv. or eating fried chicken--is good; secondly, because Cuban immigrants were able to achieve 


success in Miami, so too, can any other group. The Cuban success story not only perpetuates the myth of 
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the American dream, but reinforces a belief that the reasons for a lack of success lie within certain 
individuals or groups, rather than systems or structures. 

This has particularly relevant implications for the plight of the African American community 
in Miami. The Cubans arrived in Miami just as Blacks were beginning to make greater demands on the 
political and economic system. For those who were interested in denying Blacks access to the system, 
the Cubans may have offered an ideal diversion. The following statement by a White upper-middle 
class woman, and long time resident of Miami Beach, is perhaps telling in this regard: "The presence of 
the Cubans has been a good thing. They drive the Negroes off of Flagler Street. It hasn't been good for 
the lazy Negroes" (Stevenson 1975, 106). 

Cuban success was frequently contrasted with a lack of success among Blacks, and many analysts 
have attempted to account for the variations by comparing certain characteristics of the two groups. 
What is seldom recognized is that the comparisons of the two groups, irrespective of the reasons offered 
for their differences, reinforce the image of Cubans as successful and Blacks as not. The images 
themselves can simultaneously facilitate or hinder the actual achievement of more tangible measures 
of success. In other words, the economic and political achievements of the Cuban Americans not only 
gave rise to, but also resulted from, an image of success. In Miami, this image has, and continues to, 


elude Blacks. 


From Exiles to Establishment 
Today wealthy middle-aged Cubans - as they relax beside their suburban 
swimming pools or aboard their boats in Biscayne Bay - like to reminisce about the bad 
old days when they first reached Miami. The years spent waiting tables or sacking 
groceries have become to the Cuban success story what the log cabin and the one-room 
schoolhouse were to an earlier version of the American Dream (Allman 1987, 318). 
Tales of extraordinary achievement by Cuban immigrants were told not only by businessmen, 
bankers and government officials within the established elite, but also by Cuban American arrivals 


themselves. This 'rags to riches’ discourse fueled, as well as reflected, the transition of Cubans in 


Miami from exiles to immigrants to members of the ‘established elite’. It was also a discourse 


formulated in reaction to competing claims put forth by native Miamians. 
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In the years immediately following the Revolution, the attention of Cubans in Miami remained 
focused almost entirely on the anticipated return to their homeland. Their involvement in the 
American political system was minimal, and this reflected, in large part, the fact that few Cubans in 
Miami had become US citizens. In 1971, the Miami Heraidestimated that only 10 to 20 percent of 
Cubans in Miami were US citizens, and indicated: 

Despite their great numbers here, no Cuban holds political office, not even 

minor ones. Few are members of Boards, stucly groups, or citizens commissions. None 

hold appointive posts. On none of the elected councils or commissions of the 28 units of 

lacal governments is there a Cuban. In the race for 31 seats for the State Legislature, 

there was not one Cuban candidate (Greene 1971, 8G). 

By the early 1980s, Cuban refugees had, in a variety of ways begun to more closely resemble a 
traditional immigrant group. Larger numbers of Cubans became US citizens and exercised the rights and 
privileges that lie therein. Voter registration and turnout increased among Cuban Americans, and 
although Castro and communism remained high priorities, the political agenda of Cuban Americans 
expanded to inchide issues of general concem to the community at large. Public opinion polls conducted 
throughout the 1970s and 1980s also indicated that fewer and fewer Cubans remained committed to 
returning to the island. (Jorge and Moncarz 1987; Portes 1984). 

By 1990, Cuban Americans in Miami had not only entered the mainstream of American life, but 
had become an integral part of the established power structure in Dade County. The mayor of Miami 
was Cuban. Three of five city commissioner in Miami were Cuban. The county manager, the chairman 
of the Greater Miami Chamber of Commerce, and several presidents of large bank were also all Cuban. 

The transformation of Cubans in Miami from exiles to establishment was both reflected in and 
fueled by changing political discourse. During the 1960s and 1970s, extreme hatred of Castro and 
contemplation of the ideal strategy to bring about his demise dominated discussions among Cubans in 
Miami. During the late 1970s and early 1980s, many Miami Cubans began to articulate social, political 


and economic concerns that focused on improving their quality of life in the United States. These 


concerns were articulated through the formation of organizations such as SALAD, the CANF, and the 


Cuban American Planning Council; as well as by the increased number of Cuban American candidates 


seeking political office at the local, state and national level, and the increased political mobilization 
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of Cuban American voters that put them there. In a 1981 interview, SALAD director Eduardo Padron 
stated: “Our concern is not the homeland, but a new land" (Balmaseda 1981, 3C). And Cuban American 
journalist Liz Balmaseda said this of SALAD (1981, 3C): "They wanted a voice in the establishment. 
They wanted access to power. Democracy doesn't listen to a lot of exile talk, they thought; it listens to 
Money, Power, Status, Persistence”. 

By 1990, most Cuban Americans referred to Miami as home, and expressed pride in the 'City of 
the Future’ they helped build. Bank presidents, for example, were more likely to tell the story of 
“pulling themselves up by the bootstraps” in Miami's competitive economy than to boast of their 
combat experience in Cuba. 

The changing nature of discourse among Cubans in Miami mirrored changes in the social, 
political and economic environment - locally, nationally and internationally. The exile discourse 
reflected the critical position of the Cubans in an on-going struggle between East and West. The claims, 
comments and proclamations that defined Cuban emigres as the victims of tyranny never ceased, and 
were frequently fortified by the Cold War rhetoric of US politicians. During the 1970s, however, the 
economic boom taking place in Miami gave rise to claims about "those amazing Cuban emigres" and laid 
the groundwork for an emergent discourse among Cubans in Miami that resembled that of traditional 
immigrant groups—hard work, patriotism, and an undying commitment to the promises of the American 
dream. 

It was not, however, until various social, political and economic factors in Miami created a less 
cordial context for Cuban residents that their identity as immigrants intending to stay, rather than 
exiles waiting to leave, firmly took shape. Worldwide recession gripped cities throughout the US and 
Latin America. Miami's international economy was doubly pained. The environment in Miami had 
aiso become less welcoming as the Angio population grew bitter toward what they perceived as the 
latinization of Miami. The Black population remained bitter, but that bitterness was increasingly 


interpreted as a reaction to the Cuban presence. During the 1990s, Miami continued to fulfill its role as 


“the capitol of Latin America," and achieved status as one of the "high-tech global cities of the world 


market.” It was this context that both permitted and encouraged many Cuban Americans to recount the 
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wonders of Miami's transition from a southern backwater to a “city of the future”, and to emphasize the 


part they played in that process. 

In addition to reflecting a changing configuration of circumstances in Miami, the United States 
and the world, these various discourses also served a number of political, economic and social functions 
for the Cubans in the US. Castro, communism and Cuba were powerful symbols which fortified exile 
sentiment and gave rise to a sense of commonality among Cubans in Miami that had not necessarily 
existed beforehand. The focus on retuming home may have helped ease the psychological burden 
suffered by many Cubans in their attempt to adapt to a strange and often hostile environment. The 
manipulation of these symbols by leaders within the community, by the media and particularly by the 
Spanish-language radio stations, reinforced a bond among the Cubans in Miami and drew heavily on a 
sense of shared purpose, kinship and common ancestry--real or imagined. It also kept pressure on US 
government and focus on “la causa”. 

For the most part, the Cuban community in Miami and the foreign policy apparatus of the US 
government shared similar concerns with regard to Fidel Castro. This was particularly true in the 
1960s, and again in the early 1980s under the Reagan Administration. Twenty years after Kennedy 
promised a free Havana to those Cubans gathered in the Orange Bowl, Reagan told a Cuban crowd of 
comparable size gathered in the Dade County Auditorium that: "We will not permit the Soviets and 
their henchmen in Havana to deprive cthers of their freedom.” He, too, went on to promise that: 
“Someday, Cuba itself will be free” (Didion 1987, 160). When the political objectives of the Cubans in 
Miami and the US government did not seem to coincide, the exiles were quick to issue reminders, as they 
did in the case of the Contras, that “the freedom fighters of the eighties” not be treated by Reagan as 
the men of the 2506 had been treated by Kennedy (Didion 1987, 16). "The cause" continued to carry great 
weight with the Cuban American community, even in the case of issues or debates not directly related to- 
Cuba, Castro or communism. Politicians, Cuban as well as non-Cuban, learned quickly that an appeal to 
anti-Castro credentials had great potential to mobilize Cuban American voters. And similarly, that 


any appearance of being soft on communism constituted a death knell. The potency of these themes 
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persisted among the Cubans in Miami, but, as Stack and Warren (1990) point out, symbolic politics was 


increasingly intermingled with substantive politics. 


This discursive transition from exile to immigrant cannot simply be interpreted as a desire or 
willingness among Cubans to assimilate into the American mainstream. The transition also reflected a 
growing realization that neither Castro nor "the exile" were temporary; and that the welcome 
initially extended by the land of opportunity was growing thin. Portes (1984, 387) demonstrates, for 
example, that the shift in political struggle from issues of exile to issues of permanent resettlement 
paralleled a significant increase in perceptions of social distance and discrimination from the host 
society. One of the more blatant forms of this discrimination by Non Latin Whites in Dade County was 
the passage of the 1980 Anti-Bilingual Referendum. 3 Cuban American leaders readily admit that this 
served to galvanize the Cuban community in Miami (Balmaseda 1981, 1C). 

Now that many Cuban Americans are part of the ‘establishment’, they have a vested interest 
in singing its praises and avoiding responsibility for its ills. Thus, Cubans in Miami can now frequently 
be heard fortifying the city's image, emphasizing their contribution, and assuring critics that the 


problems that do exist in Miami far predate their arrival. 


Concluding Remarks 


Cuban immigration to Miami has been the subject of much discussion and debate over the past 
thirty years. The comments, claims, proclamations and suggestions issued by politicians, govemment 
Officials, the media and Cubans themselves, tell a story of a population of immigrants who heroically 
escaped the iron-grip of communism to find freedom in a land of great opportunity. Through their hard 
work and individual sacrifice these refugees are portrayed as not only establishing an impressive 
existence for themselves in their new surroundings, but greatly enhancing those surroundings in the 
process. Whether it be the socioeconomic origins of those that came, how they came, or their subsequent 
experiences in the US, many of the claims surrounding Cuban immigration to the US are not well 


grounded in empirical data. Although various attempts have been made to measure the level of success 
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among Cuban emigres and to identify its underlying causes, the convergence of social, political and 
economic factors that constructed the Cuban success story have not previously been explored. 


This chapter approached the Cuban success story as a composite of various public discourses 


operating at the local, national and international level. These discourses were found to be intricately 


linked to the exercise of power and politics. The discourse on tyranny, as articulated through the 
claims of the US media, politicians and federal government agencies, served a number US policy 
objectives throughout the Cold War. From the perspective of the Cubans in the US, emphasizing their 
narrow escape from tyrannical oppression was a means by which to ease the psychological burden of 
exile, create a sense of common purpose around which to mobilize large numbers of emigres for political, 
economic and social gain, and keep the attention of the American political system focused on their 
concems. 

The praises of the business elite in Miami demonstrated the complementary between a sagging 
economy and the massive infusion of human and financial capital. Large numbers of Cubans willing and 
eager to pursue the American dream, and federal government programs designed to insure that they 
achieved it, had very positive implications for the Anglo elite in Miami. This discourse also created 
an image of success among the Cubans in Miami which not only facilitated tangible economic, social and 
political gains, but simultaneously reinforced the tenets of an American civic culture based on hard 
work, self-sacrifice and individual responsibility. Finally, the rags to riches tales told by Cubans in 
Miami facilitated their incorporation into American society, and now serves to protect their position 
within that society. 

Included among the many myths that emerge from and sustain these different discourses is that 
of Cuban Americans as a socially homogeneous group with common political concems and economic 
interests in the US that stem from the primordial elements of their shared past. Cuban Americans are 
perceived as an ethnic group, and their ethnic identity has been largely defined in terms of a common 
ancestry, political conservatism, and an entrepreneurial drive. In actuality, what Cuban Americans do 


unquestionably share is that they, or their parents, came to the US from Cuba; and all, or at least most 
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speak, Spanish. Beyond this, few assumptions can accurately be made about the identity of Cuban 


Americans in the US. 

This analysis has shown that much of what defines a Cuban American ethnic identity in the 
United States was not simply transplanted from the island. Instead, the content and nature of Cuban 
American ethnicity has been defined, assigned, or invented in the context of the United States. Rather 
than continue to attribute political, economic and social characteristics of Cuban Americans to their 
ethnicity, this approach examines how various political, economic and social processes constructed an 
ethnic identity. In this regard, the success of the Cuban success story is that it defined Cuban American 


ethnic identity in terms of success. 


Notes 


1. This quote is taken from a speech delivered by former United Nations Ambassador Jeane J. 
Kirkpatrick at a October 22, 1982 dinner in Miami, hosted in her honor by the Cuban American 
National Foundation. 


2. The 1953 Cuban census classified 12.4 percent of the population as Black, and 145 percent as of mixed 
race (Fagen 1969, 21) For further discussion on the characteristics of pre-Castro Cuban society see 
Wyatt MacGaffey and Clifford R Barnett, Cuba: It's People, It's Society, Its Culture (New Haven, 
Conn., 1962); and Lowry Nelson, Rural Cuba(Minneapolis, Minn., 1950). 


3. On May 18, 1993, a newly elected 13 member Dade County Commission, composed of 6 Hispanics, 4 
Blacks, and 3 Non-Latin Whites, voted unanimously to repeal the 1980 anti-bilingual referendum. 
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THE POLITICS OF 
US NONPROLIFERATION EXPORT CONTROLS 


Mr. BONKER. Just a postscript, Mr. Chairman. 

You know, when one looks at this whole procedure and our 
ability to contain the proliferation of technology to unfriendly 
countries I wonder how effective we are and whether we are not 
doing more to frustrate industry in this highly competitive world 
market than we are in protecting our own national security. I 
know that probably the most sophisticated equipment we produce in 
this country is the AWACS air warning system, that the 
administration has been anxious to sell to other countries to 
bring down the costs.... 

We were advancing to Iran the most sophisticated strategic 
communication system in existence...I recall opposing the sale and 
because Boeing is in my district it was not a very popular 
position to take. Subsequently the government changed hands in 
Iran and with new developments there it could be that within a 
year or so a Marxist type government will be installed in Iran. 

Had those sale gone through we would have given over to 
hostile hands---voluntarily with the administration’s full 
support---the most sophisticated equipment that we have as it 
pertains to military systems (Subcommittee on International 
Economic Policy and Trade, 1979: 700). 


INTRODUCTION 


The statement by Representative Bonker is one of only two 


remarks that make specific reference to non-nuclear US high 


technology exports and a military threat from non-communist 
countries (and even it includes a reference to Marxism) in more 
than two thousand pages of testimony and comments on what became 
the Export Administration Act of 1979.' Besides the central 
emphasis on trade with communist countries, much more testimony 
in both the House and Senate hearings that Spring focused on 
trade in scrap steel and the export of Alaskan oil than on 
nonproliferation issues. 

In contrast, preventing proliferation of weapons of mass 
destruction, both nuclear and non-nuclear, will dominate the 


effort to create export control legislation in the next year. 
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The immediate causes for this shift in policy from containment to 
nonproliferation are well known: the collapse of Soviet 
communism and the proliferation of modern weapons systems in 
regions of concern. Others explore how US policy will change 
(see Bertsch & Cupitt, 1993). Some scholars claim, however, that 
the domestic politics of public policy alter with certain changes 
in the nature of policy itself (Lowi, 1964 & 1967; Wilson, 1980; 
Ripley & Grace, 1984). In this paper, I argue that the nature of 
an export control policy based on nonproliferation compared to 
one designed to contain Soviet communism differs so profoundly 
that the domestic politics of US export control policy will 
change. 

For this paper, I limit the argument to export controls on 
dual-use items (goods, services, and technologies with primarily 
commercial but also military applications) only. While I believe 
arms trade issues have intimate ties with controls on dual-use 


items, the rationale for connecting these now separate policies 


awaits its genesis, whereas nonproliferation has emerged already 


as the dominant goal for controls on dual-use exports. 


POLICY TYPES AND DUAL-USE EXPORT CONTROLS 

In a seminal review of why the politics of US tariff and 
trade policy changed from the 1930s to the 1960s, Lowi (1964) 
argued that as the nature of trade and the impact tariffs on the 
US economy changed, this altered the nature of the policy-making 


process. According to Lowi (1964), in the 1930s many in Congress 


a 


believed that high tariffs benefited specific economic groups 


without harming the overall US economy. Consequently, Congress 


was receptive to interest group requests for tariff protection. 
Lowi (1964) called this "distributive" policy, characterized by 
pork-barrel politics. 

In contrast, Lowi (1964) maintained that US tariff policy in 
the 1950s and 1960s reflected a new understanding that tariff 
protection rewarded specific economic groups at a substantial 
cost to the US economy overall. Lowi (1964) argued that when the 
accrual of rewards by specific groups in society from a 
government policy place a substantial burden on the broader 
society, the US will engage in "regulatory" policy and politics. 
In those cases, Congress is inclined to transfer most decision- 
making responsibilities to an executive agency.’ 

The problem is that security policy, with the survival of 
the nation presumed to be at stake, seems inherently different. 
In a later work, Lowi (1967) notes that foreign policy adds a 
dimension, the existence of an international crisis, to the 
process. From this perspective, when a crisis occurs, decision- 
making transcends standard approaches to policy, with the locus 
of power concentrated in the hands of the President. In more 
normal times, policy reverts to a typical form. 

Ripley & Grace (1984) refine the work of Lowi (1964 & 1967) 
and Huntington (1961) to assert that, in the absence of crises, 
foreign policy-making is either structural (resembling Lowi’s 


distributive policy with a focus on the organization of various 
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elements of military security) or strategic (resembling Lowi’s 
regulatory policy with a focus on the use of force). 
Furthermore, structural foreign policy decisions are nested 
within the context of strategic foreign policy decisions. 


Export controls do not fit these traditional classifications 


of policy types very well. Even though controls are often 


imposed in times of crisis, such as the imposition of the "no 
exceptions" rule in COCOM after the Soviet invasion of 


Afghanistan, the immediate impact of controls on the target is 


most likely to be symbolic.’ As with many foreign economic 


measures, the economic affects are more likely to be felt as they 


accumulate in the medium to long term. 


Nor are export controls strategic policy. Not only are they 


not a use of force, but they often are imposed as a means of 


avoiding the use of force altogether. 


Finally, export controls are not structural policy. They do 


not reward special interest groups at the cost of the whole. If 


anything, as Mastanduno (1992) points out, export controls were 


meant to minimize a potentially huge cost to the nation as a 
whole at a relatively low cost to a small segment of the society. 
Moreover, there is no systematic evidence of the pork-barrel 


politics on export controls which characteristic of structural or 


distributive policy. 
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EXPORT CONTROLS AS ENTREPRENEURIAL POLICY 

Wilson (1980) moves beyond a classification scheme to offer 
a typology of public policy. By examining the distribution of 
costs and benefits of public policy, Wilson (1980) identifies 
four policy types: majoritarian, client, interest group and 
entrepreneurial policy (see Table 1). 


Historically, export controls on dual-use items to communist 


countries fall in the category of entrepreneurial policy. The 


benefits of the policy --- helping to deter a global war with the 
Soviet Union, defraying some of the costs of deterrence, and 
perhaps providing a winning margin if such a war took place --- 
were widely disbursed and not easily divisible. Nor was war with 
the Soviet Union seen as improbable. By early 1946, and 
throughout the remainder of the decade, a majority of Americans 
thought, literally, that the Soviets were out to rule the world, 
and most believed that Soviets would start the next war (Gallup, 
1972). In this context, denying the Soviet Union military and 
critical dual-use technology would contribute to the chances for 
a Western victory. Curiously, the US public did not put much 
faith in a partial trade embargo. By December 1948, seventy-one 
per cent of Americans believed that US trade with the Soviets 
should be stopped completely, while only four per cent thought a 
qualified embargo was the best policy (Gallup, 1972: 692). 

In contrast, the direct costs of this policy were highly 


concentrated, and very low (see Table 2). Exports to the Soviet 
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Union, for example, peaked in 1946 at about $358 million even 
before controls were instituted. 

Immediately after the war, a few officials, especially from 
the Department of Commerce, and some business executives insisted 
the Soviet market held huge potential for US exports (Funigiello, 
1988). This view was not widely shared in the United States. 

For most companies, trade with the Soviet Union was a fantasy. 
Only a handful of the largest US enterprises in the late 1940s 
were oriented towards the world market. For the period 1946- 
1950, for example, US exports averaged only 4.8 per cent of GNP. 
Oddly, Stalin apparently believed that the Soviet market would be 
a lever in his favor, because Western countries would undergo a 
severe economic crisis and offer the Soviet Union credits and 
trade at a discount (Funigiello, 1988: 19). 

Taking a public choice perspective, Wilson (1980: 370-1) 
indicates that political entrepreneurs dominate the politics of 
this kind of policy. Normally, for this distribution of costs 
and benefits, the incentive for opponents of the policy to 
organize are strong (since the costs are concentrated), while the 
incentives for proponents are weak (since the benefits are 


disbursed). Political entrepreneurs, however, will seek to 


mobilize latent public sentiment in support of the policy, put 


opponents on the defensive with sensational claims, and associate 
themselves with widely shared national values, to support the 


policy. 


In the late 1940s and early 1950s, Southern Democrats and 


conservative Republicans in Congress (mainly those with rural 


constituencies) saw export controls as a means of opposing 


communism and the international programs of the Truman and the 
Eisenhower administrations (Funigiello, 1988). Wilson (1980: 
370), for example, specifically mentions Joseph McCarthy as a 
political entrepreneur. Condemning trade with communists was 
highly popular, with real and symbolic benefits, and, 
particularly for their rural constituencies, at low cost. In 
those times of rabid anti-communism, few, if any, industries and 
individuals were willing to be labeled "soft" on communism, which 
was equated with being against God and country. 

The political value of a "no business as usual" policy on 
exports to communist countries held sway for many years. As late 
as 1956, the Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations of the 
Senate Committee on Government Operations, for example, held 
hearings to lambast the conduct of export control as too lenient 
(Permanent Subcommittee, 1956). Members of the subcommittee, 
committee staff, and witnesses included many of the leading 
politicians of the day, such as Senators John Kennedy and Henry 
Jackson, Robert Kennedy (chief counsel), and Harold Stassen (the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Administrator). 

Lurid newspaper articles and books describing tales of 
espionage and greed, especially regarding the re-export of US 
goods, were quite common.‘ Wilson (1980: 371) notes that 


political entrepreneurs use scandal, especially when the 
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regulated industry is associated with a positive value, including | 
"free enterprise" and "the accomplishments of technology," as is 
the case here. . 

One difference between export control policy and typical 
entrepreneurial policy was that the benefits of export control | 
policy were easily portrayed and arguably substantial. 
Though most of the public choice literature assumes that a wide 
distribution of benefits tends to make them rather small for any ‘ay 
individual, the costs of another war, especially a nuclear war 
after 1949, were a matter of life and death for most US citizens. 
Surprisingly then, the Truman and Eisenhower administrations 
successfully resisted most efforts by Congress to extend the 
embargo or punish European allies who were less willing to stop 
trading with various communist countries. Clearly, the relative 
invulnerability of the Soviet economy limited the efficacy of a 
general embargo policy. At first, the Truman administration did 
not want to disrupt the gains from trade available to our 
European allies to speed their economic (and political) recovery, 
while after the recovery US economic pressure carried less weight 
as ever fewer European allies relied on US aid, even if 
administration officials desired to apply sanctions (Funigiello, 
1988; Mastanduno, 1988). 
Wilson (1980) indicates that political entrepreneurs depend 
on a supportive response from political elites not party to the 
issue. In this case, the benefits were so large and so diffuse, 
at such a low direct cost, that many entrepreneurs emerged, in 


and out of Congress. This drove the anti-communist movement to 
such shameful extremes that other political elites began to 
oppose the most egregious entrepreneurs and their tactics, while 
continuing to support the basic policies. 

There was very little interest group activity opposing 
export controls. Not until the 1960s did many businesses call on 
Congress to liberalize trade with the Soviet Union or the 
People’s Republic of China (PRC). This relative absence of 
pressure group activity is another behavioral characteristic of 
entrepreneurial politics (Wilson, 1980). 

By the 1960s, the incentive to organize to liberalize export 
controls was very strong for particular segments of the economy. 


The Russian market for grain offered incentives for many rural 


constituencies. Coupled with the growing interest in the global 


market for many US industries, and the increase in competition 
from foreign companies, these pressures greatly accentuated the 
perceived cost of opportunities foregone by stringent US export 
controls. 

Moreover, the benefits from reducing the possibility of war 
appeared to diminish. While the value on export controls on 
high-technology dual-use and military items grew in value as the 
West depended more and more on its technological superiority to 
deter the Soviet Union, the perception of a direct Soviet 
military threat to the West receded. By the fall of 1963, a 


majority of the US population believed that the US and the USSR 


should try to work out arrangements to increase trade (Gallup, 
1972: 1847). 

Despite the occasional use of the Soviet threat by political 
entrepreneurs (including Ronald Reagan’s rise to the presidency), 
there was a dramatic increase in interest group activity 
overtime. At least ten major trade associations, for example, 
testified before Congress to liberalize trade with communist 
states at the hearings for the Export Administration Act of 1979 
(Subcommittee on International Economic Policy and Trade, 1979; 
Subcommittee on International Finance and Monetary Policy, 1979). 

Even before the collapse of the Soviet Union, the politics 
of East-West trade had begun to shift to a greater struggle 
between opposing interests. More important, however, was the 
assignment of a new purpose for extensive export controls which 
began to take shape in the 1980s---the goal of nonproliferation 


of weapons of mass destruction. 


EXPORT CONTROLS AS MAJORITARIAN POLITICS 
Changing the goal of export control policy from containment 
to nonproliferation represents a much greater change than 


redefining the balance between the costs and benefits of trade 


with communist states. Under containment, while the costs (and 


the number of companies affected) greatly increased overtime, 
they were concentrated in a few high-technology industries. In 
contrast, the costs associated with nonproliferation policy 


appear to affect a much wider segment of the economy at a time 
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when the public and political elites are more aware of the 
importance of exports to US economic security (which in 1989 
represented nearly seven percent of US GNP). These controls 
affect existing trade relations of greater comparable value than 
prospective exports to the Soviet Union in the 1940s (see Table 
3). Indeed, the development of the "catch-all" or "know" 
standard, where companies are liable if they know that any of 
their products are going to a project of concern (where the 
suspected end-use is the military, especially for the development 
of weapons of mass destruction) has broad ramifications. Be it 
mascara or microprocessors, the catch-all clause implies that 
every company in the United States, including those that sell 
only in the domestic market, might need to develop an Internal 
Compliance Program (ICP). 

Moreover, the security benefits of extensive export controls 
are less clear. For the United States, the threat of global 
warfare with communist states and total nuclear destruction no 
longer dominates policy considerations. Indeed, in 1991 sixty- 


five percent of the US public identified the Soviet Union as an 


ally (Gallup, 1993: 184).° While the potential for regional 


conflict, or even the use of nuclear weapons in a smaller~scale 
attack on US interests by terrorists or rogue states may have 
grown, how well export controls can contain these threats is less 
certain. Even the symbolic value seems smaller without the 


ideological conflict as a backdrop.° 
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At the same time, there is renewed interest in using export 
controls for other purposes, such as promoting democracy and 
economic reform. As with nonproliferation controls, the 
practical impact has been to shift the focus of controls to the 
end-use of any item and the development of safeguards programs. 
Though one can expect to implement these programs more 
efficiently with practice, any widespread system of safeguards, 
monitoring, intelligence gathering, on-site inspections and 
enforcement actions for nonproliferation controls will likely be 
much more expensive than the current system to administer. 
Existing export control programs, both public and private, may be 
overwhelmed. 

Finally, economic pressures are likely to shift the 
traditional bureaucratic balance as well, especially with the 


Department of Defense. As advances in dual-use goods and 


technologies from the commercial sector now appear to outpace 


advances in purely defense technologies (the "spin-on" 
phenomena), and the commercial sector is increasingly involved in 
the global market, extensive export controls threaten the 
competitiveness of the very industry on which US military prowess 
depends. In addition, the pressure to increase arms exports as 
the US reduces its military forces complicates the argument for 


controls on dual-use exports. 


NEW POLICY, NEW POLITICS 


What kind of politics should one expect? Wilson (1980) 


offers US social security policy as an example of majoritarian 
politics. Before the Great Depression, traditional beliefs held 
that poverty was the fault of the individual and not a proper 
sphere for government action (Verbon, 1988; Orloff, 1993). To 
the extent that unemployment and poverty existed in the United 
States, most political elites believed in local responsibility, 
such as private charities or "welfare capitalist" company plans, 
were the parties best suited to alleviate the problem (Epstein, 
1928). 

The dramatic levels of unemployment of the Great Depression, 
including skilled and unskilled workers, small-business people, 
professional classes, and private investors, undermined the 
principles and norms of welfare capitalism. Private charities 
were swamped. At the time, less than 400 company pension plans 
existed, and though a few states had county-optional pension 
plans before 1929, only about 1,000 people had old age social 
insurance (Orloff, 1993: 275-80). 

But what policy would form? Orloff (1993: 271) argues that 
the success of any political initiative on social insurance: 

...depended on mass and elite pressure being exerted on 

Congress to overcome the many potential vetoes and to 

get coordination among the various branches of 

government. That is, success depended on the 


mobilization of a broad-based, cross-class coalition. 
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In other words, while the old principles and norms no longer 
dominated policy-making, majoritarian policy formation depends on 
the creation of new principles and norms that have widespread 
public support. 

Roosevelt first enacted temporary relief measures, such as 
public works programs. Not only did this address the immediate 
problem of unemployment, but it distanced any permanent reform 
from an alternative the policy community, including Roosevelt, 
found unacceptable, the European idea of a dole (Orloff, 1993: 
288). Not until June of 1934 did Roosevelt create a Committee 
Economic Security (CES) charged with developing a proposal for 
more permanent legislation. 

Lacking federal bureaucratic resources, Roosevelt appointed 
many state government officials and academicians to key CES 
posts, mainly from Wisconsin and social labor agencies in New 
York, where civil service reform for merit over patronage had 


taken root (Orloff, 1993: 288). With some input from the 


business community and President Roosevelt, the CES proposal 


resembled the German plan of 1889, which focused on a employer- 
employee contribution insurance plan for blue-collar workers 
(Verbon, 1988). 

At the same time, Roosevelt mobilized mass support for 
legislation requiring the states to create social security 
schemes in order to pressure Congress to act in the face of 
nearly unanimous opposition by business groups, including the 


National Association of Manufacturers and the US Chamber of 
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Commerce (Orloff, 1993: 296). In passing the Social Security Act 


of 1935, Congress was able to wrest a number of concessions in 
the proposal, but the fundamental nature of the debate was framed 


by Presidential initiatives. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE POLITICS OF NONPROLIFERATION EXPORT CONTROLS 

This brief discussion hints at what kind of politics one 
might expect to take place. How does this compare with the 
emerging politics of nonproliferation export controls? 

Time. Creating majoritarian policy takes considerable time. 
Six years and a change in administration occurred before a long- 
term legislative approach to social security materialized, and 
that was amended almost continually for the following twenty 
years. Building a national political coalition for a particular 
policy, based on mass support of the general objectives, means 
replacing, not merely discarding, old principles and norms. 

This may not be possible until the immediate crisis has 
abated. As with social security, the formation of a more 
permanent approach to nonproliferation export control policy may 
have to wait on developments in the former Soviet Union and 
elsewhere. Judging from the aftermath of the last three global 
wars (the Napoleonic Wars and World Wars I and II), it took at 
least eight years for the dominant pattern of relations in the 
international system to become clear. If 1989 marks the turning 


point in the international system, then 1996 might be the 


earliest one could expect sufficient system stability for 
creating a more permanent policy. 

In the meantime, it is important to take temporary measures 
to address any immediate problems, such as the transfer of M-11 
missile technology by the PRC, in addition to continuing to apply 
existing export controls as insurance. At the same time, the 
temporary measures should not be allowed to draw attention away 
from the need for more permanent solutions. 

Policy Community. Roosevelt created a new national policy 
community as well as a new policy. Similarly, the focus on 
nonproliferation export controls has brought new political actors 
into the decision-making process, and changed the role of 
existing actors. 

The Panel on the Future Design and Implementation of US 
National Security Export Controls (1992), which began its work in 
1989, identified the need to switch to a nonproliferation export 
control policy in Finding Common Ground, where they made numerous 
policy recommendations. Their excellent work, however, was not 
designed as the political document necessary for forming 
majorities in Congress and in the public. While the Clinton 
administration has made a confidential overall review of export 
controls, the process did not involve an open, public debate 


necessary for developing new, majoritarian legislation. So far, 


it is uncertain whether President Clinton will personally 


intervene to shape the policy community. It is also unclear 


whether the public has been sufficiently mobilized to pressure 
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Congress for a more comprehensive export control policy (i.e., 


nonproliferation is not even in the index of the yearly volumes 


on US public opinion by Gallup from 1989-1992). 

In the federal bureaucracy, the resources of the Departments 
of Commerce, Defense, Energy (including the National 
Laboratories), State, and Treasury (especially Customs) and the 
Central Intelligence Agency, for example, have been reorganized 
to integrate East-West export control expertise with 
nonproliferation policy. The National Security Council has 
dedicated additional resources to the issue as well. Given this 
array of federal bureaucratic talent, one can the bureaucracy to 
have a major impact on policy formulation. 

Recent proposals by the members of the business community 
could frame the political debate for Congress, rather than any 
Presidential initiative. Wilson (1980) argues that, in general, 
interest group activity will be less, not more, important than 
executive action in majoritarian politics. As many medium and 
small business may not now be aware or feel the need to comply 
with nonproliferation export controls and the "catch-all" 
standard (and some anecdotal evidence suggests that compliance 
levels by those companies may be quite low), they may not 
actively instruct the political debate. It also seems likely 
that the new policy will be subject to numerous legal challenges, 
as was the Social Security Act, since the US court system tends 


to conserve existing values over new ones. 
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The more diverse the policy community, the more important 
coordination among the players will be. Though frequently 
mentioned as a reform measure, a single, isolated administrative 
body for export controls has proven ineffective in other 
countries (i.e., Germany and Japan), and it runs counter to the 
US tradition of checks and balances. Alternatively, one might 
appoint political managers across the bureaucracy with common 
views and expectations for nonproliferation export controls. 
Another strategy would be to develop agreed criteria on what 
constitutes success and failure early the process, which would 
allow a coalition to build around those policy elements that 
prove best. 


Issue Linkages. Social security policy was linked not only 


with the economic issues of the Great Depression but with the 
movement for civil service reform. Nonproliferation export 


controls will likely link some disparate communities. The most 


obvious of these issues include the promotion of democracy and 


economic reform in the post-communist states, the anti-nuclear 
movement, efforts to promote (and protect) US competitiveness in 
high-technology, arms trade, arms control, third world economic 
development and human rights. It seems likely that more 
executive agencies and Congressional committees will try to take 
part in the policy process than every before, particularly since 
the policy now links two older policy communities. In addition 
to the traditional influence of the Subcommittee on International 


Economic Policy and Trade of the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
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and the Subcommittee on International Finance and Monetary Policy 


of the Senate Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs on 
export controls, for example, bills directly related to controls 
on dual-use exports have been referred to no less than seven 
other committees in the House and three other committees in the 
Senate since the beginning of 1993.’ Understanding these issue 
linkages are important for developing a practical political 
strategy to build public support for nonproliferation export 
controls and a legislative coalition in Congress. 

Multilateral Coordination. An effective policy of 
nonproliferation export controls requires multilateral 
cooperation and coordination. This is where export control 
policy truly differs from domestic versions of majoritarian 
policies. 

Political entrepreneurs are more likely to prize effective 
politics even more than effective policy. Consequently, symbolic 
actions, such as unilateral controls on exports to the Soviet 
Union with little concern about foreign availability, are highly 
prized. 

In contrast, majoritarian politics emphasizes efficacy. 
Temporary unilateral controls may be acceptable, but to build a 
domestic political coalition for long-term nonproliferation 
export controls, US policy must complement the values of emerging 
multilateral coalitions on export controls. If there is no 
multilateral input early in the process, a rigid, broad-based 


domestic coalition may form in the US which is at odds with 
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multilateral efforts. If Japan and Germany, for instance, create 
a positive list of goods and projects not subject to "catch-all" 
controls, then US support for such a policy will lack weaken 
rapidly and substantially. Once in place, the domestic coalition 
may be impervious to multilateral pressures for change without a 


crisis of great magnitude, perhaps one caused by the 


inconsistency of US policy with that of other major powers. 


SUMMARY 

This paper provides some tentative illustrations of why, 
how, and when the politics of US export controls will change as 
nonproliferation replaces containment as the primary policy 
rationale. There will be major changes in the nature of the 
policy community, the issue linkages, the importance of 
multilateral coordination, and the role of time in the policy 
making process. The most important implication of this 
assessment is that the broad-based support majoritarian policy 
requires will not occur without substantial, direct intervention 
at the Presidential level to set norms for the policy, to form 
the policy community, and to mobilize the public. To the extent 
that the Clinton administration governs by its campaign adage 
("Its the economy, stupid") other problems prevent the creation 
of the necessary political coalition until another proliferation 


crisis on the scale of the Iraq or greater takes place. 
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ENDNOTES 

1. The other statement concerned the transfer of the Thor-Delta 
rocket and launching system technology to Japan, and even it makes 
reference to the nuclear implications of such transfers. A number 
of witnesses testified on the nuclear proliferation issues. 


y Lowi contrasts regulatory and distributive policy with 
redistributive policy. In redistributive policy, rewards are 
shifted to an entire class of people from another entire class of 
people (such as income tax policy), and both Congress and the 
President are intensely involved. 


3. This is not to suggest that symbolic actions are not important, 
but there is little evidence that symbolic economic sanctions, such 
as the imposition of export controls, produce a change of behavior 
in the target state. See Hufbauer and Schott (1985) and Baldwin 
(1985) for data and their different views on the impact of economic 
sanctions. 


4. This was in the context of a wider anti-communist spree in 
print and film. The film version of the tawdry I was a Communist 
for the FBI, for example, was nominated for an Oscar as the best 
documentary film of 1951. 


5. In 1992, replacing Mikhael Gorbachev on the top ten list, Boris 
Yeltsin finished tenth in support for the most admired man in the 
US, one spot behind Michael Jordan. 


6. One possibility is that U.S. elites could replace anti- 
communism with anti-Muslim Fundamentalism. This seems sure to 
create domestic conflict with the religious and racist overtones of 
such a policy, and will certainly make dealings with conservative 
Muslim states (though not Fundamentalist), such as Saudi Arabia, 
much more difficult. 


7. Included are the House Committees on: Banking, Finance, and 
Urban Affairs; Energy and Commerce; Post Office and Civil Service; 
Public Works and Transportation; Science, Space, and Technology; 
Judiciary; and Ways and Means. The Senate Committees are: Foreign 
Relations; Government Affairs; and Judiciary. 
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Table I 


Classification of Politics and Policies 


Distribution of Benefits 


Diffuse Concentrated 


Distribution Diffuse Majoritarian Client 


Concentrated Entrepreneurial Interest Group 


Source: Wilson (1980). 
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Table II 


US Exports to Proscribed Destinations 


Containment Controls 


Exports to EE Exports/Total Exports Exports/GNP 


$430,954,000 -03 -002 


Sources: US Department of Commerce (various issues); US Bureau of 
the Census, 1972. 
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Table III 


US Exports to Proscribed Destinations 


Nonproliferation Controls 


Exports to All 
Non-COCOM Countries Exports/Total Exports Exports/GNP 


$125,413,000,000 - 02 


Exports to All 
Likely Targets’ Exports/Total Exports Exports/GNP 


$37,157,000,000 -10 -007 


* All non-NATO and non-WTO countries that probably have either 
chemical, biological, nuclear, or missile weapons programs. This 
includes Argentina, Brazil, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Israel, Libya, Myanmar, North Korea, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, 
South Africa, Syria, Thailand, Taiwan, Vietnan. 


Source: US Bureau of the Census, 1993. 
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Abstract: A Theory of Democratic Taxation 


There is a large literature applying normative principles to 
taxation, but the discussion has been very restricted. Most 
theories of taxation are built on assumptions derived from liberal 
political economy: society consists of public and private sectors, 
goals are pursued by private individuals, and public institutions 
are created to facilitate private activity. From this perspective 
taxes raise normative concerns only in relation to their impact on 
the private sector; the impact of taxes on the public sector is 
ruled out as a normative issue. People do care about the nature 
of the government that rules them, however, and taxation is a 
Significant factor in the constitution and functioning of political 
systems. An adequate normative theory of taxation must therefore 
include political values; in the U.S. this means identifying 
principles that would make a tax system supportive of democracy. 
I pursue this task in three major steps: (1) a survey of the 
extant normative theories of taxation, (2) a search for alternative 
perspectives and principles, and (3) a statement of principles for 
a democratic tax system. In addition to contributing to the tax 
policy literature, this discussion illustrates how examination of 
substantive policy issues can inform more general inquiries into 
democratic theory. 


= 
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No policy area has generated more normative discussion over 
a longer period of time than taxation. Revenue systems have been 
a function of cultural values throughout recorded history (Webber 
& Wildavsky 1986), and the modern effort to distinguish between 
good and bad taxes dates back to William Petty's "A Treatise of 
Taxes and Contributions" in 1662 (Hull 1899). This attention is 
appropriate: beyond obvious distributive implications, the power 
to tax is an essential component of sovereignty. Most of the 
revolutions on the road to the modern state were sparked by 
disputes over revenue (Brinton 1965, 34-37), and subsequent 
political development has often been tied to conflict over 
expanding the authority to levy taxes (Ardant 1975; Ferguson 1961; 
Forsythe 1977); finance has even been identified as a key factor 
in the structure of the international order (Rasler & Thompson 
1985; Kennedy 1987). There is, however, surprisingly little 
overlap between the issues emphasized by tax theorists and those 
which make taxation a critical determinant of state structure. In 
the U.S. this is sriking: the Revolutionary rallying cry was “no 
taxation without representation," not “no taxation without economic 
efficiency,” yet explicit consideration of the linkage between tax 
policy and the political system is largely absent from discussions 
of the principles of taxation. 


This curious disjunction is reflected in the relationship of 


two scholarly literatures. On one hand the dominant intellectual 
framework brought to the discussion of principles of taxation, most 
developed by students of public finance, rests on assumptions which 
obscure normative issues at the level of the political system. 
This means, for example, that facilitation or even preservation of 
democracy is not included among the goals of taxation. On the 
other hand the scholars most interested in the normative questions 
of politics -- political and, more specifically within the 
contemporary American context, democratic theorists -- have paid 
little attention to tax policy. Both efforts have produced 
Significant insights within their area of emphasis, but together 
they have left a gap at the point where diverse perspectives must 
meet if theory is to inform practice. Filling this void requires 
analyses of tax principles that include political goals and of 
democracy that include substantive policies with constitutive 
implications. 


To take a step in this direction I will (1) examine the 
mainstream framework used in developing theories of taxation, (2) 
consider alternative perspectives, (3) propose a set of normative 
principles appropriate for democratic taxation and (4) assess the 
implications for contemporary tax policy and democratic politics. 
The substantive focus will be limited to national politics and 
policy in the U.S., with an ultimate goal of bringing together 
normative theories of taxation and democracy in a way that 
contributes to both, and facilitates their application in political 
practice. 
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T. The Mainstream Framework 


Most discussions of normative principles of taxation are 
rooted in the assumptions of economic analysis. The dominance of 
this intellectual framework has meant that debates within it have 
typically been understood as fundamental and questions outside it 
have been obscured. A prerequisite for exploring the mainstream 
is therefore an account of what has been ruled in and out of the 
discussion. All frameworks limit the scope of inquiry, and the 
reductionistic qualities of economic analysis have been widely 
noted (Rhoads 1985; Etzioni 1988; Sen 1987). What is needed here 
is not a general critique, then, but rather a consideration of the 
impact of economic assumptions specific to normative theories of 
taxation. This requires a brief excursion into the sociology of 
knowledge. 


From the 17th through much of the 19th century inquiry into 
taxation was part of a broad scholarly enterprise known as 
political economy (Letwin 1964; Deane 1989; Myrdal 1965; Manicas 
13967, 37-52). Combining what today constitutes the social 
sciences, history, and much of philosophy, political economy 
emerged out of the scientific revolution led by Descartes and 
Newton and matured in the Scottish Enlightenment. This wide- 
ranging intellectual perspective was especially appropriate for 


thinking about taxation, a policy area with equally wide-ranging 
implications for individuals and government. 


Unfortunately, when political economy splintered into separate 
fields during the 19th century (Collini, Winch & Burrow 1983; 
Abrams 1968, 8-12), an assymetry in the evolution of tax theory 
emerged. The dominant paradigm of political economy was defined 
by liberal political philosophy and British Empiricism, providing 
a common set of assumptions about human nature, behavior, and 
knowledge. With the development of specialized disciplines at the 
end of the 19th century (Haskell 1977) these assumptions became 
open guestions in some new fields and axioms in others. In 
Economics the liberal paradigm defined the foundations of classical 
theory, and subsequent work was built on this foundation. As a 
result the theories of taxation produced within the subdiscipline 
of public finance have advanced rapidly in exploring technical 
economic issues while holding constant issues of human nature and 
political life. This is why 20th century work on taxation both 
utilizes advanced techniques of analysis and reflects 17th century 
epistemological and political assumptions; the results can be seen 
in virtually any issue of journals like Public Finance, Public 
Finance Quarterly, Journal of Public Economics, or Journal of the 
American Taxation Association. 


More significantly for American political life, the reciprocal 
impact of liberalism on modern social science and the modern state 
has obscured the limitations liberal assumptions bring to normative 
theories of taxation. This phenomenon centers on the distinction 
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between public and private. The liberal assertion that pursuing 
self-interest is natural and good equates normative goals with 
individual desires and renders government legitimate only as an 
instrumentality; private activity is the fulfillment of human 
existence and public authority is created to facilitate it. In the 
evolution from political economy to specialized disciplines this 
distinction became a definitive concept of public finance; in the 
evolution from feudal monarchy to modern state this distinction was 
institutionalized in ideology, law and budgetary procedures. The 
normative argument of liberalism has been elevated in both politics 
and tax theory to the status of empirical reality, generating a 
mutually-reinforcing set of blinders that makes a particular 
conception of society look like an exhaustive description of the 
world.’ 


What has been lost in this process is the existence of the 
political system as a variable worthy of normative concern. By 
conceiving society in terms of public and private, locating human 
goals in the private sector and casting government in a purely 
supportive role, theorists of taxation exclude political questions 
from discussions of normative principles. Private sector concerns 
become the only recognized source of normative goals and the 
political system is either ignored, treated as a constant, or 
deplored as a barrier to the achievement of theoretical ideals. 
Within this framework collective goals are defined as aggregations 
of individual interests, allowing societal-level analysis without 
confronting concerns outside the private sector; not surprisingly, 
it is when economists move from explaining individual to social 
behavior that critics come alive. Adam Smith was more sensitive 
to the existence of government than most of his successors, yet his 
classic statement of tax principles is a perfect example of this 
perspective (1937, 777-779). Moreover, his work has continued to 
define the starting point for most tax theorists, with 
disagreements revolving around interpretations of principles rather 
than identification of them. As a result it is convenient to use 
Smith's four principles as the baseline for a consideration of tax 
theories that fall within the mainstream framework and share its 


‘A further development isolating the assumptions of tax 
discourse from a broader intellectual perspective is present in 
the U.S. The political economists' world view was brought to the 
U.S. by the colonists (Dorfman 1947) and, as reflected in Louis 
Hartz' famous argument, the absence of feudalism meant that 
liberalism became the whole of the political spectrum in the U.S. 
(1955). 


t 


assumptions and limits.” 


Smith's first principle is equitable distribution of the tax 
burden. Attempts to define equity have ranged from philosophical 
arguments about justice (Groves 1974) to ideological arguments 
serving self-interest (Adams 1928; Eisenstein 1961); most efforts 
reflect a more moderate approach, searching for a “fair" tax that 
goes beyond self-interest but not necessarily to a broad conception 
of justice (e.g., Howard 1940, 45; Stiglitz 1988, 390; Eckstein 
1979, 52; Musgrave & Musgrave 1989, 216; Davies 1986, 17; Boadway 
& Wildasin 1984, 257-284; Herber 1983, 117-126; Aronson 1985, 305- 
ee Two different approaches have dominated discussions of 
equity since the Middle Ages: benefit and ability-to-pay. 


The benefit principle links tax burden to services received 
from government. In feudal and early modern societies where status 
conveyed privileges the linkage of taxation to social position was 
an obvious basis for discriminating among taxpayers. While 
eclipsed by the ability-to-pay principle during the 19th century, 
interest in the benefit principle has been retained by scholars 
like Richard Musgrave, who emphasizes the theoretical advantages 
of incorporating both sides of an individual's exchange with 
government into considerations of equity (1959, 61-89). 


The ability-to-pay principle links tax burden to the economic 
circumstances of the taxpayer. In a democracy government 
theoretically provides legal equality, leaving private wealth as 
the primary differentiating factor among residents. During the 
course of democratic political development the ability-to-pay 
principle consequently gained favor among theorists as the 
appropriate basis for discriminating among residents, with Smith 
as one of its first proponents. Ability-to-pay raises as many 
questions as it answers, however, foremost among them whether the 
Variation in tax burden should result from a single tax rate or 
whether rates themselves should vary. Smith supported the former, 
but by the mid-19th century the major figure in political economy, 
John Stuart Mill, favored a modest level of progressivity (1882, 
396-411). By the turn of the century progressivity had become the 
most important and controversial question of taxation (Seligman 
1908), but the high tide of support for the progressive income tax 
in the U.S. was reached prior to World War II when the seminal 
contribution of Henry Simons marked a turning point in tax theory 


“The public finance literature is too large for any attempt 
to provide an exhaustive set of references; instead, a combination 
of classic works and contemporary texts will be cited to provide 
a representative sample. 


“John Head has recently produced an outstanding review of the 
debates over equity within this framework (1993). 
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(1938, 1950}. 


Simons supported progressivity as a matter of justice, but he 
may have unintentionally directed attention away from it. His 
position was based on social and economic conditions rather than 
theoretical imperatives, consequently his work focused elsewhere, 
on broadening the conception of income. This was the origin of 
the distinction between vertical and horizontal equity, the former 
involving the distribution of tax burdens across different incomes, 
the latter the distribution of tax burdens across similar incomes. 
Simons considered both desireable, but subsequent theorists have 
preferred to focus on horizontal equity (Head 1993, 12-13) and the 
prior question of tax incidence (e.g., Browning & Johnson 1979; 
Pechman & Okner 1974; Pechman 1985), often insisting that vertical 
equity involves subjective judgments beyond the scope of tax 
theory. The realization that politicians were committed to 
progressive taxes primarily for symbolic purposes (e.g., Leff 1984) 
may have contributed to the lessening of interest, along with 
sympathy for counterarguments (Blum 1953) and a reluctance to 
Support principles perceived as economically counterproductive 
(e.g., Davies 1986, 17-18; Tresch 1981, 13-14). Discomfort with 
the politically-charged implications of progressivity is revealing, 
however: by taking the case for progressive tax rates outside the 
bounds of the mainstream framework Simons also took it outside the 


mainstream discussion. Both vertical and horizontal equity are 
normative principles, but it is much easier to obscure normative 
assumptions by subsuming them into the mainstream framework when 
discussing the latter. 


Whatever the approach or conclusion, however, equity is 
clearly one of the most prominent principles of taxation. The only 
theorists within the mainstream who would disagree are those whom, 
following David Ricardo, insist that reducing taxation to a minimum 
is so important that it overrides any other potential concern 
(1963; Blaug 1958; Shoup 1960). If the tax burden is low enough, 
of course, equity becomes superfluous, although few scholars are 
willing to go this far in abstracting from political reality. In 
any case, with the possible exception of Simons all discussions of 
equity cited above share Smith's contention that the goal is fair 
distribution of the tax burden across private individuals; the 
disagreements are over what is fair and how to arrive at it.* 
Simons' reference to justice in support of progressivity could be 


“It should be noted that there is a major exception that has 
not previously been discussed: Henry George. George shared the 
mainstream focus on the private sector, but his linkage of the 
choice of tax base to the broadest conceptions of justice and 
prosperity place him in a category by himself (1929). His position 
was widely debated in popular politics (Young, 1916), and still 
commands an active following, e.g., the organization Common Ground 
USA. 
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described as an unusual example of a mainstream theorist 
temporarily stepping out of the mainstream, but there is a more 
important point to be made. 


The political values reflected in arguments for progressivity 
may appear to contradict my contention that the mainstream 
framework obscures goals outside the private sector. However, it 
is important to understand that the distinction between public and 
private sectors is not necessarily parallel to the distinction 
between politics and economics. Equity is a topic for political 
discussion and decisionmaking, just like any other aspect of 
taxation or any other governmental policy. It does not concern 
the constitution or functioning of the political system; equity 
addresses the relative impact of taxation on individuals, and 
disagreements over it involve competing images of what is best 
within the private sector. Equity does not involve pursuit of 
material interests, but that removes it from the private sector 
only if it is assumed that material interests exhaust private 
concerns. The tendency of tax theorists to see a tension between 
private sector goals as a fundamental tension between politics and 
economics is the single best illustration of the limits liberal 
assumptions have brought to this discourse (Okun 1975). 


Smith's second and third principles, certainty and 
convenience, are routinely mentioned without further elaboration 
by 20th century theorists (e.g., Davies 1986, 18-19; Eckstein 1979, 
51; Musgrave & Musgrave 1989, 216; Break & Pechman 1975, 10; Mill 
1882, 395; Howard 1949, 45). Neither is addressed with great 
urgency, however, for Smith's desire to protect taxpayers from 
arbitrary tax collectors in an era where tax farming and 
unprefessional government administration routinely provoked fear 
and contempt for "the pimply minions of bureaucracy" (Seligman 
1911, 75-77; Sabine 1966, 29-32; Hope-Jones 1939) is probably 
archaic. Modern taxpayers do not embrace auditors from the 
Internal Revenue Service with open arms, but civil service reform 
and the evolution of more sophisticated taxes and administrative 
procedures have made these concerns less a function of policy 
design and consequently of less interest to tax theorists. .% 
anything, the parallel interest of the state in certainty and 
convenience to guarantee a regular flow of revenue has become more 
pressing, but such issues fall outside Smith's strict focus on the 
private sector and are largely ignored in the contemporary 
mainstream. 


Smith's fourth principle urged maximizing net revenue and was 
divided into four subprinciples: minimizing administrative costs, 
impediments to industry, opportunities for evasion, and unnecessary 
oppression. The last is essentially a repetition of the distrust 
of tax collectors raised earlier; the first and third call for 
administrative efficiency, a goal widely echoed by contemporary 
theorists but with little additional comment (e.g., Stiglitz 1988, 
390; Eckstein 1979, 51; Musgrave & Musgrave 1989, 216; Hyman 1987, 


320; Aronson 1985, 321-25). Smith and his successors favor 
administrative efficiency to minimize the amount to be taken from 
taxpayers, maintaining the use of private sector impact as the 
basis for normative goals. 


Smith's second subprinciple raises the favorite issue of 
contemporary tax theorists: economic efficiency. Assuming that 
an unimpeded market provides optimal economic results, insofar as 
a tax system influences economic behavior aggregate wealth will be 
diminished. As with equity the issue is where the tax burden 
should fall, but the concern is not with relative distribution 
across individuals, but rather the location of the burden relative 
to the health of the economy. Not surprisingly given the 
disagreements among economists about what drives the economy, 
theorists disagree about the best tax base. Debates have revolved 
around a variety of questions: is it better to combine multiple 
taxes or rely on a single, broad base like income, wealth, or 
expenditure, and if so, which one? Should government remain 
neutral or recognize market imperfections and promote economic 
growth through targeted tax preferences? Should other values be 
subordinate to efficiency? These and other questions have resulted 
in many distinct positions, but the details are not critical here. 
What is important is that even though the protagonists in the 
debates understand themselves as diametrically opposed, in fact 
they share the underlying assumptions of the mainstream. All 
parties take as the measure of success the impact of taxation on 
the private economy; the disagreements are over the role of 
government aS a means, not an end. 


A final principle not mentioned by Smith but raised in the 
20th century will round out this survey of mainstream principles 
of taxation. Maintaining flexibility in the revenue system so that 
it can be used as a tool of fiscal policy has been mentioned as a 
principle of taxation (Musgrave & Musgrave 1989, 216), and this 
would seem to move the discourse far beyond Smith. Not only does 
this presuppose an interventionist image of government, it 
presupposes the subordination of the revenue function of taxation 
to the larger goal of managing the economy. Yet Keynesian 
economics does not represent a break from the assumptions of 
liberal political economy. The active state required by the 
proponent of fiscal policy is favored not because it fulfills some 
political ideal, but because it is expected to be beneficial for 
the private sector. From Smith to the present the point of 
reference for mainstream normative tax theory has been the private 
economy; concern with the impact of taxation on the functioning of 
the political system is simply not present. 


Perhaps the best evidence of the continued impact of the 
mainstream framework is the recent effort to reform the income tax 
(Birnbaum & Murray 1987; Conlan, Wrightson & Beam 1990). An 
explicit attempt to implement a normative principle, the 1986 Tax 
Reform Act [TRA] is a striking example of the limits of 
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contemporary tax theory. The goal was to further the neutralist 
position on economic efficiency by reducing erosions of the income 
tax base (McLure & Zodrow 1987; Pechman 1987; Davies 1988, 72-75; 
King 1991, 420-424). This normative agenda was pursued through a 
political strategy of trading tax breaks for lower rates, reducing 
incentives for tax avoidance as well as removing tax preferences 
that distorted private economic decisions. Issues such as the 
level or distribution of the burden within the personal income tax 
were either avoided or obscured: the reform was to be revenue- 
neutral, and although tax incidence was altered by lowering top 
rates this was sold in the guise of simplicity even though the tax 
was not simplified in a way that Smith or anyone else would 
recognize.” 


The most striking aspect of this effort was the lack of 
political goals given the complaints from tax theorists linking 
suboptimal tax policy to the unfortunate realities of the political 
process (e,g, Aaron & Galper 1985; Witte 1985). Following the 
shock caused by the passage of TRA, students of tax politics 
expressed doubt that the new legislation would retain its integrity 
for long without procedural reform (Witte 1991; Davies 1988). The 
incremental politics responsible for an income tax which needed to 
be reformed had not been altered; more to the point for this essay, 
such alterations were not even proposed. Despite the widespread 
perception that the content of tax policy was related to the 
Functioning of the political process, no one championed principles 
related to the structure of the political system. Theorists of 
taxation inside and outside government did not question the liberal 
assumption that tax policy should be aimed solely at private sector 
goals even though they understood the political system to be the 
primary barrier to implementing their normative principles. 


II. Alternative Perspectives 


It is hardly surprising that economists focus on the economics 
of taxation. Unfortunately, when the mainstream intellectual 
framework screens out normative issues applicable to the political 
System the results are unhelpful for formulating tax principles 
Supportive of democracy. It would seem that coming from the other 
direction, through the work of normative political theorists 
interested in democracy, might be a promising approach. However, 
among the major figures John Stuart Mill offers the only extended, 
systematic discussion of taxation, and as part of his political 
economy it is couched within the mainstream framework (1882). In 
the 20th century economists have ventured into political theory, 
but they have brought their economic assumptions along with an 


"There was also a significant shift in the tax burden from 
personal to corporate income taxes, a change that did not get a lot 
of public attention but was recognized by political actors (Martin, 
1991). 
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interest in taxation to the task (e.g., Hayek 1960; Buchanan & 
Brennan 1980). The work on democratic theory and citizenship 
during the last two decades reflects the political perspective most 
likely to be helpful in exploring the relationship of taxation and 
democracy (e.g., Barber 1984; Held 1989; Bowles & Gintis 1987; 
Sartori 1965; Dahl 1989; Pennock 1979; Lefort 1988), but no scholar 
has chosen to take up the issue. There is no reason any particular 
political theorist should do so, of course; important issues are 
not in short supply. But why has a policy with such significant 
constitutive implications not been addressed at all? 


Historians of political science have recognized a tendency 
within the discipline to minimize normative analysis (Ricci 1984), 
but this does not explain why political theorists, who have 
maintained some independence from the prevailing paradigm, have not 
taken up the question of normative principles to guide tax policy. 
Perhaps the division of labor between normative and empirical work 
has directed theorists away from exploring specific policies or 
other issues clearly rooted in empirical phenomena; perhaps the 
methodologies favored by theorists do not match up well with the 
subject matter of taxation. The lack of attention to the sociology 
of knowledge of political theory in the 20th century, compared to 
the extensive discussions of the philosophy and development of 
economics, makes it relatively difficult to account for the pattern 
of work undertaken by political theorists. One possibility is that 
the liberalism of most tax scholarship and self-interestedness of 
most tax politics has created blinders for democratic theorists 
with communitarian and participatory values that are the obverse 
of those in place for mainstream tax theorists: an opposing 
ideological framework is so closely associated with taxation that 
the topic is avoided. If so it is important to eschew this 
Spurious relationship and develop a democratic alternative to the 
liberal perspective on taxation and economics, for no political 
system can function without revenues and no modern society is going 
to lack an economy. 


Whatever the reason, existing democratic theory is no more 
helpful than mainstream tax theory in developing principles of 
democratic taxation. There are perspectives on taxation that fall 
outside the mainstream, however, and some include a sensitivity to 
the implications of taxation for the political system. None place 
taxation in a well-developed normative theory, but in a few cases 
brief commentary by political theorists makes it possible to 
characterize them in terms of familiar political ideologies. There 
are far too many idiosyncratic positions to attempt an exhaustive 
survey, consequently a strategic selection of alternative 
perspectives that can help point the analysis in the right 
direction will be considered. No theory of democratic taxation 
currently exists, but insights can be mined from the extant 
literature for a prelude to such a theory. 


The early theorists of state sovereignty recognized the 
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critical relationship between revenue and political authority. 
Taxation played a prominent role in Jean Bodin's problematic 
argument that even a supreme sovereign must respect some limits 
(1962; Wolfe 1968; Franklin 1973), and Thomas Hobbes portrayed the 
revenue system as veins bringing blood to the heart of the 
sovereign (1962). This theme was extended in what Joseph 
Schumpeter termed "fiscal sociology" (1918) by scholars who 
recognized that budgets and fiscal histories reveal factors shaping 
not only the economy, but state and social structure as well (Mann 
1943; Stein 1958.° Prominent in the broadly historical and 
comparative approach of 19th century German social science, this 
perspective also informed the work of two founding members of the 
American Economic Association, E.R.A. Seligman (1911) and F.W. 
Taussig (1931). More recently students of Western statebuilding 
have looked at taxation as a significant variable (e.g., Braun 
1975), and Leo Panitch has insisted on the relationship of tax 
equity and the overall structure of the state (1993). These varied 
efforts are descriptive rather than normative, but the emphasis on 
the interdependence of taxation and political institutions does 
indicate the need for a normative theory. 


Among more explicitly normative efforts, at least one has 
claimed the label "democratic". In Progressive politics and 
scholarship the unequal distribution of wealth and political power 
were identified as barriers to democracy, and it was believed that 
taxes could remove these barriers. A Progressive historian of 
taxation consequently saw the development of a progressive income 
tax and democracy as parallel phenomena (Ratner 1967), and Herbert 
Croly went so far as to propose progressive inheritance taxes to 
redistribute wealth and progressive corporate taxes to combat 
monopolies (1909). Particular taxes were associated with democracy 
because it was perceived, not necessarily accurately (Potts 1957), 
that they could provide the prerequisite economic and social 
conditions for democracy. The potential tension between democracy 
and wide disparities in wealth is a longstanding concern, and 
arguments for using the tax system as a means to address it are 
Still prominent (Rawls 1971; Green 1985). However, the status of 
equality as a prerequisite for democracy, focusing on necessary 
conditions within the private sector for democracy to exist, is a 
Slightly different issue than the the impact of tax policy on the 
functioning of an existing democratic government. Taxes are 
undoubtedly relevant to both the establishment and maintenance of 
democracy, but the Progressives emphasized the former and the 
concern here is the latter. 


“Although Alexis de Tocqueville is not a part of this 
scholarly tradition, his identification of the impact of 
inheritance taxes on primogeniture and thereby feudal social 
organization is another example of the broad constitutive 
implications of tax policy (1945). 
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Another item on the Progressive agenda, while not explicitly 
targeting taxation, nevertheless provides an useful insight. 
Municipal reformers, and especially budget expert Frederick 
Cleveland, argued that governmental procedures needed to be recast 
around a budget that brought together in one place information 
about all government income and expenditure. Cleveland's concern 
was that committee rule in Congress had undermined accountability 
by dispersing and hiding responsibility; the solution was a 
Presidential budget which would reflect a coherent account of 
government policies (1920). Seventy years later we can report that 
neither a federal budget nor reform of the Congressional committee 
system were sufficient responses to what he called “invisible" 
government, but the basic insight still holds as a normative goal. 
For democracy to function people need information about the 
decisions made by those in government; moreover, it needs to be 
information which makes it possible to identify policies in terms 
of choices between priorities, not just constituent service. While 
Cleveland, Croly, and most of the Progressives were somewhat naive 
about the implications of science and a professional bureaucracy 
for popular input into the political system, their belief that 
governmental procedures could be altered to improve the flow of 
information necessary for democracy to flourish is a goal that 
could be included in the design of tax policy. 


A republican perspective on taxation is compatible with that 
of the Progressives but reflects a different emphasis. Machiavelli 
praises certain “German republics" where adequate revenues are 
obtained even though there is no mechanism for compelling or even 
confirming that everyone pays their share (Bondanella & Musa 1979, 
276). While the story may be apocryphal, the image is intriguing: 
public needs and private contributions match because taxpayers have 
civic virtue. Montesquieu presents a similar image in observing 
that taxes may be heavier in proportion to the liberty of the 
subject (1949, 214), an opinion confirmed by the Progressive 
economist Richard Ely (1889, 301). The contention is that a freer 
people are more willing to contribute to public projects because 
they believe they are benefitting themselves. Alexander Hamilton 
embraced an understanding of public finance influenced by 
republican thought and championed the active use of government to 
promote public welfare (United States Treasury Department 1964; 
Swanson 1963; Stourzh 1970), but his less than enthusiastic 
perceptions of the common citizenry point to the tension between 
republican and democratic positions: a republican theory 
presupposes government in the public interest, but not necessarily 
under public control. The convergence of interests between people 
and government is achieved through the actions of an elite rather 
than through popular participation. While the theory of leadership 
is not democratic, however, the relationship depicted between 
taxpayer and government is suggestive of a direction democratic 
taxation might take. Looking at this relationship from a different 
perspective will help to clarify this point. 
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Although liberal assumptions obscure the relevance of taxation 
for constituting the public sector, that does not mean liberals 
have avoided discussing the politics of taxes. Indeed, scholars 
of public finance often address what they understand to be the 
problem of democratic politics: translating individual preferences 
into public choices. James Buchanan has lead the way by analyzing 
the growth of government and deficits resulting from structural 
biases favoring the public sector, and proposing a solution: & 
“fiscal constitution" imposing restrictions on decisionmaking 
(e.g., Buchanan 1977; Buchanan & Wagner 1967; Buchanan 1967; 
Buchanan & Brennan 1980; Buchanan & Flowers 1980, 115-190). 
Buchanan understands his work on the process of collective 
decisionmaking to fall outside the mainstream concern with 
transactions between private individuals, but his methodology 
involves the use of a theoretical framework built on the 
assumptions of liberal political economy. This is not the place 
for a critique of public choice, but the limits of this approach 
for a normative theory of taxation must be recognized: when the 
focus is on the private sector as in mainstream tax theory issues 
are obscured, but when the focus shifts to the public sector 
questions are begged. Assuming that preferences are formulated 
only at the level of the individual and that government is valuable 
only as an instrumentality furthering private sector goals sweeps 
away many of the most significant issues for democratic theory. 
What public choice does do, however, is provide an intellectual 
argument supporting what is a widely-held popular view of taxation. 


Outside the academy the theoretical strengths and weaknesses 
of liberalism and public choice are irrelevant; where ordinary 
taxpayers live a common understanding of taxation can be termed 
the “victimization” perspective. Its proponents see taxation as 
a burden inflicted on taxpayers by governments unresponsive to the 
public.’ The image is very much like that portrayed by Margaret 
Levi in her theory of "predatory rule": political leaders maximize 
revenues because it suits their own purposes (1981, 1988). Tax 
politics consists of an ongoing struggle between rulers/predators 
and ruled/victims, with heavy tax burdens as direct evidence of the 
absence of real democracy. Public figures from Thomas Paine (1969) 
to Howard Jarvis (1979) have offered this perspective in urging 
taxpayers to revolt and have often found a responsive audience 
(Morgan & Morgan 1963; Boyd 1985; Slaughter 1986; Beito 1989; 
Rabushka & Ryan 1982; Sears & Citrin 1982; Lo 1990). Ina less 
rebellious but no less serious vein, lobbying organizations like 
the National Tax Union and the Tax Foundation actively pursue 
legislative and electoral agendas based on the principle that any 
reduction in taxation serves the interests of taxpayers. Given the 
disparity between public sentiments about taxes and government 
policy described by Susan Hansen, it is no wonder that she 


‘A recent history of taxation by Charles Adams embodies this 
perspective (1993). 
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subtitled her book “Revenue Without Representation" (1983). 


Unfortunately, while the victimization perspective presents 
a strong and popular normative position, it is not very helpful in 
actually building a normative theory of taxation, democratic or 
otherwise. The problem is that there is no theory of government; 
with few exceptions proponents of the victimization perspective 
accept the necessity of government, but their one-sided approach 
to taxation does not provide any basis for determining when 
taxation is necessary or desireable. The theoretical root of this 
perspective is John Locke's insistence that taxation is not 
legitimate without the consent of the taxed (1952). If this is all 
one takes from Locke, however, the most important point is missed: 
he also recognized that government had an essential purpose, to 
protect private property, and that to be successful in fulfilling 
this task government needed resources. The situation, then, is not 
just a matter of avoiding taxes, it is a dilemma: government is 
instituted to protect private property, but to be effective in 
doing so it must expropriate private property, i.e., levy taxes. 
Responding to this dilemma requires identifying the specific 
actions and benefits desired from government as well as asserting 
the undesireability of taxation. The victimization perspective 
provides an agenda for pursuing individual interests narrowly 
conceived, but not a normative theory that can inform social 
choice. 


The lesson here is not only that the victimization perspective 
is incomplete as a theory of taxation, it forecloses the 
possibility of democratic politics. There will always be conflict 
over a policy like taxation with distributive and redistributive 
implications, but conflict between government and the governed 
falls outside any ordinary notion of a democratic political system. 
If any single characteristic is essential to democracy it is that 
there be some semblance of popular sovereignty, some guarantee that 
government will act by and for the people. When the relationship 
of government and people is a struggle between predators and 
victims what exists is the antithesis of democracy. Proponents of 
the victimization perspective will justifiably point out that if 
one is being victimized it makes sense to recognize it, but it also 
must be recognized that simply resisting perpetuates an 
antidemocratic dynamic rather than replacing it. On one hand, 
breaking down the predator/victim relationship in taxation requires 
that government stop acting as an autonomous entity and provide the 
populace with genuine control over policy; on the other hand, 
taxpayers must stop reacting to taxation purely in terms of 
immediate self-interest, which always dictates resistance, and 
participate in a process of social choice to set priorities and 
determine policies. 


Supply of information and breaking out of the predator/victim 
dynamic are the two insights into what a democratic tax system 
should look like that can be drawn from the existing literature. 
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It should be noted that they are interdependent: what is needed 
for taxpayers to become citizens is the kind of information which 
will allow them to move from an individual to a social level of 
decisionmaking, and what is needed for government to become an 
agent of society is input from a citizenry that is so informed 
along with the willingness to act in accord with the popular will. 
These are not earthshaking propositions for democratic theory, but 
applying them in the formation of principles of taxation produces 
interesting results. 


III. Principles of Democratic Taxation 


A theory of democratic taxation should consist of normative 
principles which, if followed, will support the functioning of a 
democratic political system. To move from the analysis above to 
a statement of principles two premises and a qualification are 
required. 


The first premise is a response to the assumptions of the 
mainstream framework: the universe of human goals is not exhausted 
in the private sector. People are not uniformly indifferent about 
the nature of the government which rules them, and history reveals 
at least a periodic willingness to fight and die for political 
causes. Indeed, wartime appeals by combatants and their leaders 
are far more likely to be aimed at political rather than economic 
values. Economic interests may also be served, but that raises 
another point: human behavior tends to reflect complex mixtures 
of emotions and material concerns, and proceeding as if private 
economic goals can be isolated from other values is highly 
unrealistic. The distinction between public and private is, after 
all, an analytical division of entities -- people, societies, human 
life -- that do not come with obvious dividing lines. As such, 
limiting discussion of the normative goals of taxation to the 
impact on the private sector is not only unnecessary, it is 
theoretically and practically indefensible. 


The second premise is straightforward -- in the U.S. the 
primary goal relating to the public sector is democracy -- but to 
have content the difficult task of defining “democratic" must be 
confronted. Fortunately, for present purposes the task need go no 
further than what is adequate for discussion of principles of 
taxation. This can be accomplished by using the insights 
discovered above into what a theory of democratic taxation should 
include -- facilitating the flow of information necessary for 
policy decisions to be social choices and an association of 
government and citizen rather than a predator/victim dynamic -- as 
indicators of democracy. Both can easily be applied to tax policy, 
and both are compatible with any theory of democracy. Whether one 
favors representative or participatory, liberal or communitarian, 
economic or social democracy, the flow of relevant information and 
a nonantogonistic relationship between citizens and government are 
desireable, even essential. Not even theorists who limit 
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participation to referenda on the performance of leaders (e.g., 
Schumpeter 1950) favor uninformed judgments or antagonistic 
leadership; not even theorists who embrace interest group conflict 
in a pluralistic vision of democracy (e.g., Truman 1980) support 
conflict between government and private interests. These 
indicators would be objectionable only if a theorist favored 
leadership independent of and not accountable to the citizenry, and 
I would argue that this falls outside the minimum requirements for 
a theory to be understood as democratic. An informed citizenry and 
an association of interests between populace and government are 
irreducible elements of democracy, consequently using these 
indicators as a guide should produce principles of taxation which 
are compatible with all democratic theories. 


A further step eases the task of relating theory to practice. 
Frank Cunningham has argued for understanding particular actions 
or procedures as more or less democratic rather than making 
judgments based on an ideal concept of democracy (1987). Using 
this approach means that principles of taxation can designate a 
direction in which tax policy should move if it is to support 
democracy rather than attempting to provide the final word on the 
specifics of taxation. A complex and technical policy like 
taxation is not easily reduced to an ideal without sweeping 
assumptions and gross simplifications; further, the gap between 
normative goal and political reality can be impossibly wide if 
evaluative criterion are not applied in context. Following 
Cunningham's strategy should make it possible to proceed in 
relatively uncharted territory without abstracting so far from 
political reality that the results are meaningful only in theory. 


The qualification is required because of a tension between 
the logic of the argument that is being presented and the necessity 
of limiting the scope of the essay. Recognizing that taxation has 
implications for the political system points to the need to discuss 
it in terms of larger political processes. Ultimately the analysis 
should merge taxation with budget procedures, representative 
politics, and popular politics in the broadest sense, but this goes 
far beyond what can be considered here. Retaining a focus on 
principles of taxation will leave interesting questions unanswered 
and important points undeveloped, but it will make it possible to 
take the first step toward addressing them. With this intent in 
mind, three principles of democratic taxation can be presented. 


First, to be an informed participant in the political process 
a citizen must have knowledge; in regard to taxation this means a 
clear understanding of what is being paid for the benefits of 
government. Characteristics of a revenue system which will 
facilitate this include simplicity and visibility. Simplicity 
requires that (a) the number of taxes be minimized, (b) all rules 
and calculations can be easily understood by the person paying the 
tax, and (c) the purpose of taxation is limited to raising revenue. 
The latter will never be completely attainable, of course, for all 
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taxation discriminates in ways that favors some activities and 
penalizes others. The goal, then, must be to embrace the promotion 
of democracy as a purpose of taxation along with the raising of 
revenue, and minimize all other effects as much as possible. This 
will make the revenue system much more straightforward and 
eliminate the popular strategy of using tax expenditures to make 
policy while bypassing conventional legislative procedures (Surrey 
i873, i9565).° Taxes are accomplishing enough if they provide 
adequate revenue in a manner supportive of democratic politics 
without being used as a vehicle for implementing policy goals. 


Visibility requires that taxes (a) be levied against easily 
understood targets like income or property, (b) are direct or, if 
indirect, there is a clear indication of who is actually bearing 
the burden, and (c) are aggregated so that the taxpayer is aware 
of the burden on an annual basis. If taxes are assessed against 
obscure concepts like “value-added” or technical phenomena like 
BTUs, or if the burden can be shifted to someone else, it is 
possible to be the target of taxation without even realizing it. 
If taxes consist only of small, incremental payments that are never 
aggregated into an annual statement the total burden will not be 
clear. Without an accurate understanding of how much they are 
paying for the benefits of government citizens lack a basic 
requirement for coherent participation in the political 
decisionmaking process. 


This first principle is simple but not often observed. 
Governments have learned that when the burden of taxation is less 
obvious and receipts rely less on voluntary compliance, taxes are 
easier, politically, to levy and collect (Rose & Karran 1987). 
Although income taxes were growing in unpopularity in the 1970s and 
1980s, for example, the result was not reductions in overall 
government spending and/or explanations of why these revenues were 
needed, but rather the funding of continued growth in governmental 
expenditure through the most hidden tax of all, debt. Obscuring 
the actual tax burden and shifting it to future generations makes 
current taxation more palatable, but on misleading grounds. The 
taxpayer is pacified but removed from the possibility of acting as 
a citizen, of taking part in a process of making decisions about 
how individual and social resources should be expended, and what 
the limits of that expenditure should be. Perhaps most troubling, 
possession of distorted information by taxpayers does not mean that 
they cease to voice concerns, but rather that demands are made 
based on misperceptions of the tax burden and its relationship to 


"Ronald King has argued that tax expenditures include 
provisions which genuinely benefit the public as well as those that 
benefit special interests (1991), and this is true; all such 
provisions could be enacted through expenditures, however, and 
retaining them in the tax code is inconsistent with promotion of 
the democratic political process. 
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government spending. 


Second, to be a coherent participant in the political process 
a citizen needs to understand what is at stake; it is necessary not 
only to have accurate information about the tax burden, but also 
to comprehend the implications of variation in the tax burden. If 
the linkage between revenue and expenditure is not clear the 
linkage between taxation and the benefits provided by government 
will not be clear. The characteristic of a revenue system required 
to pursue this goal is that revenue must be adequate to cover 
expenditure. Balancing the budget is a familiar idea, but it has 
traditionally been discussed in terms of financial considerations. 
If democracy is seriously valued as a political goal, however, a 
balanced budget is even more important from a political than an 
economic perspective. If expenditure genuinely and clearly depends 
on current taxation significant political issues -- how much of the 
private sector's resources should be transferred to government for 
the pursuit of public goods?, how should priorities be ranked given 
limited resources?, how much are people willing to pay to achieve 
particular goals or pursue particular policies? -- are unavoidably 
present in decisions about taxation. If the relationship between 
taxation and expenditure is not explicitly maintained these 
concerns disappear from discussions of tax policy, and if nothing 
valuable is perceived to be at stake the taxpayer will simply favor 
eliminating taxes. 


In addition to clearly presenting the linkage between taxation 
and governmental benefits through covering current expenditure with 
Current taxation, alterations in the larger political process to 
enhance public comprehension of this linkage are also desireable. 
To support a democratic political system discussion of tax policy 
must be inextricable from political discourse in general. 
Consideration of budgetary, legislative, and electoral procedures 
are outside the scope of this effort, however; the melding of tax 
policy and these processes must be examined in the future. Within 
the confines of principles of taxation, a process of democratic 
decisionmaking requires that citizens understand costs and their 
connection to benefits, and this will not be the case unless 
taxation is adequate to fund the activities of government. 


Third, if taxpayers are to be citizens rather than victims 
they must have the opportunity to play a significant role in the 
political process. Like most definitions of democracy, this 
principle as stated is too vague to be very meaningful; exploring 
the complications that arise can provide more specific content. 
The initial problem is that the easiest way for taxpayers to 
communicate with government, withholding taxes, undermines 
democracy just as surely as the absence of communication. No 
political system can function if residents make individual 
decisions about obeying the law, and optional authority cannot 
provide the advantages of government. Moreover, the process of 
democratic decisionmaking will be incoherent if choices are made 
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among priorities without knowing whether or not the revenues 
necessary to act will be available. Withholding payment 
undoubtedly communicates something to government, but not within 
the context of a collective decisionmaking process. For a 
democracy to function citizens must pay their taxes. 


Foreclosing the nonpayment option does not obviate the 
requirement that taxpayers be able to communicate with and 
participate in government, however. If taxation is to be 
democratic it must be something more than a legal obligation and 
an exercise of governmental power. It is just as essential that 
taxpayers have the opportunity to become citizens by participating 
in a process of social choice as it is that taxes are paid. The 
critical point here is that the process of choice must be a 
collective one about community goals and public policy rather than 
an individual one about paying taxes. The trade-off must be 
between accepting the obligation to pay taxes and participating in 
decisions about how much total revenue to raise, how to raise it, 
and how it should be spent, not the ability to decide whether to 
Pay your own taxes. A sperzific example will bring -..s point into 
finer focus. 


The Internal Revenue Service provides two pie charts on the 
directions to Form 1040, one indicating the sources of federal 


revenue, the other a breakdown of expenditures. An obvious way to 
increase the communication between taxpayer and government would 
be to include a third, blank pie chart in which citizens could draw 
in lines indicating how they think revenues should be expended. 
The three possibilities that follow from this illustrate the 
requirements and limits of participation through democratic 
taxation. 


One option would be to allow taxpayers to adjust their tax 
bill so that they provide funds only for the level of government 
activity they themselves support. After adding up the amounts 
assigned to particular spending categories on each person's pie 
chart, the total could be compared to the total of actual spending 
and the tax bill adjusted accordingly. Beyond the likelihood that 
government spending would become very unpopular on April 15, this 
approach would undermine democratic politics in the same way as 
nonpayment: without a reliable flow of funds modern governments 
are unable to function, and certainly choices could not be made 
among priorities without prior knowledge of the resources 
available. 


A second option would be to remove consideration of totals so 
that the amount of tax would not be open, but to allow taxpayers 
to earmark their contributions, essentially making their pie chart 
a personal budget of how their taxes are to be used by government. 
This would not pose the threat of nonpayment and would constitute 
a powerful input from the people to the government, essentially 
making Congress redundant. It would not, however, consist of 
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participating in a collective process of decisionmaking. Like the 
first option, earmarking would open up opportunities for 
individuals to act on their individual preferences, but the results 
would be an aggregation of individual choices rather than a process 
of social choice. 


The third option would be to allow taxpayers to fill in their 
pie charts, but without providing any direct linkage between the 
preferences expressed and the particulars of the payment being 
made. Aggregating the results across all returns would provide 
more information about citizen preferences regarding substantive 
policy from a larger sample than anything currently available. 
Although a much weaker message than restricting or directing funds, 
this information would feed into the larger political process 
rather than undermining or replacing it. The libertarian may 
prefer the first option and the liberal the second, but democracy 
requires the third. 


The fact that none of these options, or anything remotely 
Similar, currently exists brings into view the second problem that 
must be addressed to specify the content of the third principle. 
If citizens have an absolute obligation to forego individual 
decisions about paying taxes, a democratic government has an 
absolute obligation to provide an opportunity to participate ina 


process of coilective decisionmaking. For obligations to be truly 
meaningful consequences need to be attached to failure to perform; 
this must apply to government as well as taxpayers. In the case 
of a failure by government to provide adequate avenues for input 
into the process of social choice, society as a whole is justified 
in refusing to pay taxes, effectively rejecting the legitimacy of 
the government. 


Setting aside for a moment the problem of operationalizing an 
action by “society”, it is important to understand the differences 
between this refusal to pay taxes and an individual's refusal. 
Perhaps most importantly, the potential for society to make a 
judgment that taxes be withheld from government moves the issue of 
nonpayment from a potentially self-serving individual act to a 
respectable question to be discussed by the body politic. This 
prevents a serious political issue from being buried as a legal 
matter. Moreover, instituting social discussion rather than 
individual decision should increase the likelihood that refusal to 
pay is a commentary on the constitution of the political system, 
not particular policy decisions. A democracy requires that 
citizens participate in a decisionmaking process and then accept 
the decisions that are made, consequently withholding taxes because 
of a disagreement with policy is inconsistent with democracy. A 
political process in which taxpayers have no meaningful 
opportunity to participate as citizens is also inconsistent with 
democracy, however, and when government does not allow adequate 
participation it should forfeit its claim on the allegiance and 
pocketbooks of taxpayers. 
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Operationalizing the concept of a societal withholding of 
taxes is obviously crucial here, and whether or not government 
makes it possible to do so is a strong indicator of its commitment 
to democracy. There are undoubtedly many ways this could be 
accomplished; the following can serve as an example. 


A slight adjustment to IRS Form 1040 (and its variants, 1040A, 
etc.) could provide a vehicle for taxpayer input. Underneath where 
returns are now signed and dated, a question could be added asking 
taxpayers to indicate whether they believe they have or have not 
been provided an adequate opportunity to participate in the process 
through which decisions about taxing and spending have been made. 
If dissatisfaction is registered on a majority of returns ina 
given year, government will be legally required to call a 
constitutional convention for the purpose of reorganizing the 
political system in a manner which will be accepted as legitimate. 
Failure to do so would void any legal requirement for taxes to be 
paid beginning on January 1 of the following year. Initiating a 
convention would keep the legal obligation to pay taxes in force, 
but only for an additional year; if political reforms were not in 
place by that time all taxpayers would withhold taxes. 


The two major difficulties would be, first, that not all 
taxpayers file income tax returns and therefore only a subset of 
the relevant individuals would be able to voice their opinions, and 
second, there is no guarantee that taxpayers will respond on the 
basis of their judgment of the political system rather than 
particular policies. The first is worrisome theoretically but 
probably not an overriding practical concern. Not all taxpayers 
are eligible to vote, either, and in a Presidential election year 
more income tax returns are filed than votes are cast. It is 
probably possible to work this out to minimize those who are cut 
out of the process, but in any case it would be a step toward 
broader democratic participation compared to the status quo. In 
one sense the second is simply the condition of democracy: popular 
sovereignty requires accepting the will of the people whether well 
informed or not. In the case of this proposal the first two 
principles of democratic taxation are important, for it is largely 
through them that the educational process that is required for 
taxpayers to participate as intelligent citizens will take place. 
Other reforms may also promote the necessary raising of 
consciousness among the citizenry, and both government and society 
would have a real incentive to pursue the development of a well- 
informed populace. 


Together these three principles form a theory of democratic 
taxation aimed at making the revenue system supportive of 
democracy. The first two establish standards that could be used 
as guidelines to evaluate the direction of changes in tax policy. 
The third is more prescriptive than evaluative, but it could be 
phased in over time. They all address very basic conditions of 
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democracy, and the lack of previous discussion reflects how 
completely theorizing about taxation has taken place within a 
framework that obscures public sector goals. 


IV. Tax Principles and Tax Policy 


Applying the principles of democratic taxation to the federal 
tax system in the U.S. would produce radical change. The 
principles themselves are not radical, however; making information 
about policy decisions available to citizens, having the nature of 
that information be relevant to decisions about’ societal 
priorities, and breaking down the predator/victim relationship 
between government and taxpayers does not seem unreasonable, 
especially given that people are being asked to part with their 
hard-earned dollars. Providing taxpayers with an opportunity to 
delegitimize government falls far outside the status quo, but 
consider: what theory of democracy holds that society has no right 
to withdraw its support from a government, even if its citizenry 
is convinced that it is opposed to rather than representative of 
the public interest? Unless Americans look to Hobbes for their 
political values this cannot be that radical a proposition. In 
addition, the broader implication of providing taxpayers the 
opportunity of delegitimizing government is that if they do not do 
so, the legitimacy of government is strengthened. In an era when 
the federal government is struggling to make major decisions, the 
potential for strengthening support of the political system may be 
worth the increased risk of instability. 


Interestingly, applying virtually any set of principles 
produced within the mainstream framework to the federal tax system 
would also produce radical change. Moreover, the changes indicated 
from the democratic and mainstream perspectives are basically 
compatible; the only direct clash would be between the second 
principle of democratic taxation, promoting a balanced budget, and 
those economists who favor deficit spending as a countercyclical 
fiscal policy. The striking difference here is that principles of 
democratic taxation were unlikely to be reflected in current 
policy, given the lack of previous consideration, but most 
scholarly and popular discussion of tax policy has occurred within 
the mainstream framework. How can this perspective be so 
intellectually dominant and not have a greater impact on the 
structure of the revenue system? 


Obscuring the public sector as a potential source of normative 
goals does more than limit the discussion of taxation, it limits 
the potential for acting on the results of the inquiry. The 
mainstream framework has produced normative principles of taxation, 
but policy has been formulated through a process unconducive to 
pursuing broad normative principles, economic or otherwise. 
Political actors have become adept at using economic arguments to 
support specific decisions on the particulars of the tax code, but 
the result has been a decentralized servicing of special interests 
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rather than the pursuit of broad principles and the public 
interest. The 1986 Tax Reform Act can be considered the exception 
that proves the rule: if this is revolutionary reform in accord 
with normative principles, there is little point in discussing 
overarching tax theory. To improve the odds that normative theory 
can be more than an academic exercise it is necessary to recognize 
that tax policy is not just a product of the political system, it 
helps constitute it as well. 


Designing tax policy to support democracy will move the 
political system in a direction more conducive to acting on 
normative principles. There is, of course, a “chicken and egg" 
problem here, but the principles can be applied in context to 
promote incremental development rather than presupposing an 
unrealistic wholesale change. There is no guarantee that a 
democratic political system will always achieve consensus or act 
in accord with normative goals, of course, but by maintaining a 
sensitivity to the impact of policy decisions on the functioning 
of the political system, and explicitly pursuing principles that 
include a commitment to the process, surely there is a greater 
likelihood of success. Tax policies which facilitate democracy 
should facilitate making good decisions about taxes at least by 
enhancing the possibility that policies will be made on normative 
grounds. 


Serious consideration of a theory of democratic taxation does 
presuppose that there are other, perhaps higher, values than 
economic prosperity. Not everyone is convinced that there is a 
fundamental conflict between political goals and the requirements 
of economic growth (e.g., Kuttner 1984), and a more democratic 
political system may serve other purposes as well. It 6} 62s 
unrealistic to think that no issues will arise where the 
imperatives of democracy and those of economics differ, however. 
In those instances democratic values require only that it not be 
assumed that economic goals take priority; when values clash ina 
democratic society priorities must be weighed and a decision made 
based on a process of social choice rather than abstract theory. 
The decision may favor economic concerns or some other value, but 
that is acceptable; when policy is a result of a coherent 
participatory political process which can act on normative 
principles, democratic values have been served. 


| 
| 
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A number of recent studies apply prospect theory (Tversky and 
Kahneman 1981, 1986; Quattrone and Tversky 1988) to decisions in 
international relations (Farnham 1992; McDermott 1992; Stein 1993; Fleming 
1993; McInerney 1992; Levy 1992; Jervis 1992; Shafir 1992). Behavioral 
decision theory applications offer many important insights into political 
decisions; prospect theory emphasizes the impact of decision frames on choice, 
and proposes that people will run great risks to avoid losses. However, 
prospect theory does not address either the sources of particular decision 
frames, or how loss frames are adopted. Barbara Farnham speaks to this 
silence in the literature when she suggests that strong emotions can lead 
individuals to adopt a loss frame (Farnham 1992). Her hypothesis was 
supported by evidence in two foreign policy case studies: Kennedy's decision 
to intervene at the Bay of Pigs in 1961, and Reagan's decision to deploy 
marines to Beirut in 1982. 


A number of recent studies examine the implications of prospect theory (Tversky and Kahneman 
1981, 1986; Quattrone and Tversky 1988) for decisions in international relations (Stein 1993; McKeown 
1993; Fleming 1993; Levy 1992; Jervis 1992; Shafir 1992). Prospect theory has provided useful 
explanations of Franklin Roosevelt's response to the Munich crisis in 1938 (Farnham 1992), Jimmy 
Carter's decision to rescue the US hostages in Iran in 1980 (McDermott 1992), Soviet policy towards 
Syria in the late 1960's (McInerney 1992), the Bush Administration's Structural Impediments Initiative 
negotiations with Japan in 1989 (Mastanduno 1993), US-Japanese development of the FSX fighter in 
1988 (Spar 1993), agreements on international economic surveillance (Pauly 1993), Israeli decision 
making during the Gulf War (Welch 1993), decision making in the Suez Crisis of 1956 (Richardson 
1993), John F. Kennedy's decision to intervene in Cuba in 1961 (Cusimano 1993), and Ronald 
Reagan's decision to deploy troops to Lebanon in 1982 (Cusimano 1993). These excellent and 
overdue’ works point out the importance of framing in political decision making, and provide deeper 
explanations of political behavior than is possible through standard rational choice explanations. 

However, behavioral decision theory needs to be further developed to determine the sources of 
particular decision frames, as well as how specific frames are adopted. Prospect theory, like other 
findings in the behavioral decision theory literature (Hogarth 1987; Dawes 1988; Einhorn and Hogarth 
1981, 1978; Simon 1990; Pitz and Sachs 1984; Fischer and Johnson 1986; Kahneman, Slovic and Tversky 
1982; Tversky and Kahneman 1974; Slovic, Fischhoff, and Lichtenstein 1977) emphasizes the importance 
of non-motivated, or "cold" (Simon 1985) cognitive processes in decision making. This paper will 
investigate the possible link between hot and cold cognitive processes, specifically the connection 
between emotion and acceptance of a loss frame. In a larger study of the importance of cognitive 
processing heuristics in US military deployment decisions, evidence was found supporting Barbara 
Farnham 's hypothesis concerning the role of emotion in problem definition. This evidence will be 
discussed, as well as the importance of these findings for future research in behavioral decision theory 
and international relations decision making. 


'nternational Relations scholars have been somewhat late to the table in appreciating the importance of 
prospect theory for understanding political phenomenon. Until recently, more work on this topic had been 
done in the American politics subfield rather than in International Relations, especially in research on public 
opinion and voting behavior (for example, Political Behavior 1990, Numbers 1-2). 


What is Prospect Theory? 

Briefly, prospect theory is one branch of behavioral decision theory. This approach emphasizes 
that people are limited in their ability to process information, and that the heuristics people use in 
processing information affect their decisions. Prospect theory proposes that incoming information is 
always considered relative to some reference point, but the reference point itself can have dramatic 
effects on the policy action chosen. Changing the decision frame (the definition of a problem in 
relation to a reference point) can change a person's preferred solution to a problem. This is very 
different from what traditional rational actor models would predict: that only changes in outcome 
information can cause people to change preferences. Instead prospect theory finds that changes in the 
way equivalent problems are represented (not changes in actual outcome information) influences choice. 
The literature also finds that people will go to great lengths to avoid perceived "losses" and to honor 
"sunk costs," even if doing so entails high risk, and violates rational actor norms. 

In reaching any decision, people make simplifications both in the way they define or frame the 
problem they face, and in the way they incorporate information and assess possible outcomes to solve 
the problem. When making decisions, people do not consider incoming information in isolation, on the 
basis of its own merits alone. Instead incoming information is always considered in some context: in 
relation to previous information stored in memory (Khong 1992); in relation to belief systems; in 
relation to other stimuli which (perhaps coincidentally) happen to co-exist in the environment, etc. 
Because of the way associative memory works new data cannot be considered in isolation, but instead is 
analyzed in the light of already existing information. People thus "frame" (Tversky and Kahneman 
1981; Tversky and Kahneman 1986; Quattrone and Tversky 1988; Levy 1992; Farnham 1992; Stein 1993) 
incoming information in relation to a point of reference. People need to frame incoming information 
because of the structure of their memory system. Thus connections between new data and old are 
formed almost immediately, and often without any conscious reflection on the validity or 
appropriateness of the frame. The reference point around which a problem is framed can have 
dramatic effects on the decision outcome. Yet frames are often imposed quickly with little 
consideration of either the ramifications of the frame or of alternative reference points. 

An example of the effect of loss frames on decisions can be seen in a well-known experiment 
conducted by Kahneman and Tversky. Subjects were questioned concerning the hypothetical outbreak 
of an unusual Asian flu disease, which was expected to kill 600 people. The subjects' preferred courses 
of action changed depending on whether the actions were framed as "losses" (400 would die when a 
particular treatment program was chosen) or "gains" (200 would be saved as a result of the treatment 
program) (Tversky and Kahneman 1981, 453). The objective outcome was the same in both cases, 200 
would live and 400 would die. But people's preference for this policy changed depending on whether 
the outcomes were presented as "losses" or "gains." This experiment, and many others like it, 
demonstrate that changing the frame of reference can change an individual's response to a problem. 

Thus when faced with a particular choice situation, individuals simplify the problem by 
identifying a reference point, often automatically and without thought. Information concerning that 
problem, such as the potential courses of action, is then evaluated in relation to that reference point, 
often in terms of losses or gains. Whether a particular outcome is defined as a loss or a gain depends 
not on that outcome but rather on the reference point to which it is compared. For example, the 
current infant mortality rate in the United States is 9.2 infant deaths per 1,000 live births (Morbidity and 
Mortality Weekly Report, March 12, 1993, 161). This death rate is lower than it was fifty years ago in the 
United States (A.--current infant mortality rate is a gain) (Monthly Vital Statistics Report, January 7, 
1992, 41). However, it is higher than the infant mortality rate in twenty other industrialized countries 
(B.--current infant mortality rate is a loss) (The State of the World's Children Report 1988, 133). The 
objective outcome doesn't change from statement A to statement B; out of 1,000 live births, more 
than 9 U.S. babies die before their first birthday, regardless of whether the infant mortality rate is 
perceived as a loss or a gain. However, people will choose different courses of action depending on 
how they frame this information. 
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Not only does the experimental literature show that outcome preferences are affected by decision 
frames, but it also shows that people respond differently towards perceived losses than toward potential 
gains. "The response to losses is more extreme than the response to gains. The displeasure associated 
with losing a sum of money is generally greater than the pleasure associated with winning the same 
amount" (Tversky and Kahneman 1981, 454). People will run greater risks and expend more effort to 
avoid a loss than they will to achieve a gain. 

The research suggests both that people are more agitated about the prospect of becoming "worse 
off" than they are excited about the potential of becoming "better off," and that people are somewhat 
attached to the status quo. It may seem commensensical to note that people will go to great lengths to 
avoid losses, and that choices can be manipulated by changing the frame of reference, but this behavior 
directly contradicts the rational choice assumptions of expected utility theory. As the dominant theory 
of decision behavior in economics and political science, rational choice theory (von Neumann and 
Morgenstern 1944; Simon 1982, 1986; Hogarth and Reder 1986; Luce and Raiffa 1957; Nash 1950; 
Dawes 1988) posits that preferences will remain stable in relation to outcome information, and not be 
influenced by anything as inconsequential as the way in which equivalent-outcome decision problems are 
posed. Expected utility theory also assumes that losses and gains are logically equivalent (Levy 1992); 
the value added by winning $10 is equivalent to the value subtracted by losing $10*. Behavioral 
decision theory proves useful in showing that real people generally do not make decisions in this 
fashion. As Robert Jervis notes, 

Contrary to expected utility theory, the reference point is 
crucial. More than the hope of gains, the specter of losses 
activates, energizes, and drives actors, producing great (and 
often misguided) efforts that risk--and frequently lead to-- 
greater losses. Furthermore, the choice between alternatives 
will be influenced by the way in which the question is posed. 
People will take the risky alternative when the choice is 
framed in terms of avoiding losses.. (Jervis 1992, 187-188). 

These findings clarify a particularly pernicious frame in political decision making, reference to 
"sunk costs" (Dawes 1988; Arkes and Blumer 1985). By framing a decision alternative as "losing 
what's already been invested," decision makers are often led to continue wasting resources in failed 
policies. Due to the time, money, effort, emotion, etc., invested in a project in the past, individuals are 
unable to terminate the project in the present or future when the project becomes problematic, more 
costly than it's worth, or dubious in its ability to succeed. A project that is problematic, costly, and not 
likely to succeed should be terminated, however people often continue these types of operations 
because they don't want to "lose" what they have already invested in the enterprise. Of course these 
resources are already spent and cannot be brought back; and chances are that further investments in the 
ill-fated enterprise would not be effective. However, by framing a policy in terms of the loss of the sunk 
costs, individuals become trapped into losing more resources in doomed enterprises in the present and 
future. When it becomes apparent that an operation is failing due to unforseen circumstances and 
cannot be resuscitated, the logical response is to abandon ship and move on to future enterprises. 
However, by framing the decision problem as a loss, people are trapped into committing present and 
future losses. The power of "sunk costs" is difficult to understand from a rational choice rubric, but 
behavioral decision theory makes such counterproductive behavior comprehensible. 

Many people work to manipulate "frames" all the time (Maoz 1990), trying to put a certain 
"spin" on political events in order to control the terms of the debate. Insurance companies frame their 
products in terms of all that you have to lose without insurance, thus capitalizing on people's cognitive 
sensitivity to losses. Lotteries frame their products in terms of all that you have to gain by buying a 


Expected utility theory does qualify this with the concept of diminishing marginal returns (Levy 1992, 
173). 
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ticket. Pre-debate presidential candidates try to lower the reference point against which their debating 
performances are compared, in order to affect the judgment of who "won" or "lost". Many people 
consciously try to manipulate the frames of reference surrounding issues with which they are concerned. 
However, what behavioral decision theory can add to this intuitive grasp of framing is that even when 
individuals are not consciously motivated to try to impose their own particular frames on incoming 
information, our cognitive architecture is predisposed toward framing. Not only do we continually and 
often unconsciously frame decision problems, but we tend to be vulnerable to "loss" frames. Since we 
cannot avoid framing we ought to be more aware, careful, reasoned, and meticulous about it. Foreign 
policy decision makers ought to be particularly attentive when they are told that action is immediately 
necessary in order to avoid a pending and certain loss or in order to salvage "sunk costs". Some of 
these claims might be true in some specific case. However, as "cognitive triggers", the mere evoking of 
these decision frames may cause policy makers to fall prey to faulty decision making. 
Adopting Loss Frames: Where Do They Come From? 

As Kahneman and Tversky note, frames can have many sources (Tversky and Kahneman 1981, 
453); this is especially true of foreign policy decision problems. Domestic politics may impose frames 
on foreign policy problems. An example might be in interwar foreign policy formulation, when U.S. 
public opinion and powerful constituencies ensured that American interventions abroad were viewed as 
losses. Bureaucratic and organizational politics routinely impose frames on foreign policy decision 
problems. As the primary sources of detailed foreign policy information to the President, bureaucratic 
agencies have a great deal of influence on what reference points are used, and how decision problems 
are represented. Reference points may be the result of standard operating procedures, organizational 
missions, or institutional viewpoints. Presidents rarely deal with foreign policy problems that emerge 
entirely from scratch during their tenure in office. Therefore, Presidents are vulnerable to the framing 
placed on problems by the bureaucratic agencies that have "chewed" on a foreign policy problem 
before it reaches the Oval Office desk. The belief systems of a President can be the source of foreign 
policy decision frames. For example, Ronald Reagan's ideology may have worked to ensure that the 
strengthening of any country headed by a communist regime be viewed as a U.S. foreign policy loss to 
be avoided. Further, particular personalities may be predisposed toward certain decision frames. 
Juliette and Alexander George argue that Woodrow Wilson's character, shaped by his relationship with 
his father and his stern Calvinist upbringing, made him predetermined to see any amendments to his 
Versailles Peace treaty as weak compromises of principle, a terrible loss to be avoided at all cost 
(George and George 1964). Specific decision frames can come from many places. However, all 
individuals need to simplify their cognitive environments by evaluating decision problems in relation to 
reference points. 

Beyond noting that a decision frame emerges partly from cues in the environment, "and partly by 
the norms, habits, and personal characteristics of the decision-maker"(Tversky and Kahneman 1981, 
453), behavioral decision theory is largely silent on the question of how any particular decision frame is 
adopted (Stein 1993; Farnham 1992). Much more work needs to be done on what specific frames are 
evoked at any particular time; whether certain types of frames are evoked by certain types of 
environmental conditions; what happens when frames compete; and whether particular frames are more 
salient to certain personality or group types, etc. But even before further specifications are worked out 
about framing, the facts we have now alone can be very informative in considering foreign policy 
decision processes: people need to frame data; they do so very quickly, often subconsciously with little 
analytic reflection on the consequences or validity of the frame; manipulation of the frame can have 
dramatic consequences for the way incoming data is processed and policies chosen; and people may be 
motivated to take more risky actions in order to avoid losses. As Janice Stein notes (1993,17-18), 
although prospect theory does not provide us with a model of how decision problems are framed, it 
does tell us how options will be evaluated once a frame is chosen. Behavioral decision theory, of which 
prospect theory is a part, directs our attention to the importance of decision processes on the options 
chosen (Stein 1993, 26). It provides a contextual and historical means of explaining decision behavior 
"under conditions of incomplete information, 'dirty' and 'noisy' information environments, or 
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inexperience" (Stein 1993, 17). Knowing the characteristics of framing can help us protect against some 
of the most pernicious framing effects. 
Famham's Contribution: Emotion and Frame 

The literature on framing proposes that people will run great risks to avoid losses. But the 
literature offers little insight into either the sources of particular decision frames, or how loss frames are 
adopted. Barbara Farnham's addition to prospect theory is important because it speaks to this silence 
in the literature. She suggests that strong emotions can lead individuals to adopt a loss frame, as the 
consequences of a particular sequence of events assume an emotional charge. The emotional impact of 
incoming information can lead an individual from being a "detached observer of someone else's crisis" 
to being a "participant" (Farnham 1992, 238). 

She offered this hypothesis in an analysis of prospect theory and President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's decision to intervene in the Munich crisis of 1938. Roosevelt's attitude toward impending 
war in Europe had been "curiously detached." However, dramatic messages, in particular from the 
American ambassador urging US action to avoid the tragedy, changed the President's frame of 
reference. 

It appears that these communications served primarily to 
focus Roosevelt's attention on the dreadful consequences of 
the impending conflict, making it emotionally real to him. 
Thus...the President not only believed that war was bound to 
occur unless steps were taken to prevent it, he had also 
begun to feel that it would be so terrible that he himself had 
to stop it. Strong emotion, then, was apparently behind 
Roosevelt's transformation from a detached observer of 
someone else's crisis to a sort of participant...as the 
President became increasingly affected by the emotional 
impact of the news from Europe, he began to experience the 
prospect of war as a loss. This in turn led him to understand 
the choice of whether or not to intervene in a fundamentally 
different way... (Farnham 1992, 228-229, italics in original). 

Most of behavioral decision theory is concerned with the importance of "cold" cognitive 
processes on searching and evaluating information and choosing (Simon 1985). However, Farnham's 
proposition that strong emotions can lead individuals to adopt a loss frame, as the consequences of a 
particular problem assume an emotional charge, represents a move toward addressing the role of "hot" 
cognitive processes. Few would deny the importance of affect on decision making (Khong 1992; Holsti, 
Brody, and North, 1969), however much more work needs to be done in this vein. 

Evidence from Deployment Decisions 

In a larger study of the importance of cognitive processing heuristics in US military deployment 
decisions, evidence was found supporting Barbara Farnham 's hypothesis concerning the role of emotion 
in problem definition. The study set out to determine whether cognitive heuristics influenced 
Kennedy's decision to intervene in Cuba in 1961, and Reagan's decision to intervene in Lebanon in 
1982, as well as to compare cognitive processing explanations with other analytic frameworks 
(international systemic factors (realism); domestic political concerns; bureaucratic/organizationa! 
factors; groupthink; belief systems; and personality characteristics). The study found cognitive heuristics 
to provide a useful explanatory framework. While other levels of analysis also help illuminate these 
deployment decisions, cognitive explanations offer specifics concerning the particular timing and nature 
of the deployments which the alternative analyses lack (Cusimano 1993). In the process of determining 
the applicability of prospect theory to the two case studies, evidence was found which seemed to 
corroborate Farnham 's particular addendum to prospect theory. 


The Bay of Pigs 


The Kennedy administration's decision to attempt an overthrow of the Castro government in the 
spring of 1961 provides an interesting test for the influence of cognitive heuristics in the foreign policy 
decision making process. 

Anti-Castro activities were initially conceived as an element of foreign policy during the late 
1950's, and the ClA-sponsored plan for an invasion of Cuba at the Bay of Pigs was approved by 
President Eisenhower on March 17, 1960. The initial proposal was for a covert operation run by the 
CIA, in which anti-Castro Cubans would be trained and infiltrated into Cuba to mount a guerrilla 
insurgent movement aimed at bringing down the Castro government. No US military personnel were to 
be directly involved in the landings of the paramilitary forces or the ensuing guerrilla warfare. Instead 
the role of US military forces was to provide all assistance for recruiting, organizing, training, and 
supplying the resistance group, including providing all intelligence and logistical support. In essence, US 
military forces were to do everything to aid the anti-Castro forces short of shooting the guns at Castro 
themselves’. 

During the presidential campaign, Democratic candidate John F. Kennedy received a veiled, 
general intelligence briefing in July, 1960, intimating that the CIA was sponsoring various anti-Castro 
exile activities (Higgins 1987, 60). On November 18, 1960, President-elect Kennedy first learned of this 
plan for Castro's overthrow, and of the existence of US-organized exile brigades training in Guatemala 
(Taylor 1981, 8). His administration was first briefed on the developing plan on January 28, 1961, by 
the Director of Central Intelligence Allen Dulles and Deputy Director Richard Bissell (both men had 
worked for the Eisenhower administration and had been kept on by Kennedy). In attendance at the 
briefing were President Kennedy, Vice President Lyndon Johnson, Secretary of State Dean Rusk, 
Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff General Lemnitzer, 
Assistant Secretary of State Thomas Mann, Assistant Secretary of Defense Paul Nitze, CIA operative 
Mr. Tracy Barnes, and National Security Advisor Mr. McGeorge Bundy. 

From the very first meeting the Cuban situation was framed as damaging to the US if action 
were not taken immediately. Since Castro's forces had taken over the anti-Batista movement during 
the Eisenhower administration, Castro had moved ideologically toward communism, diplomatically and 
militarily toward an alliance with the Soviet Union, and domestically toward greater control over the 
Cuban population--resulting in suppression of democratic forms and of domestic opposition. Kennedy 
was briefed that failure to act soon against Castro would have adverse effects on the United States: loss 
of prestige in the region and in the Cold War conflict; Cuba's shift from an ally to a Soviet, communist 
satellite in the hemisphere; potential loss of other pro-US regimes in the area; and the emergence of a 
situation in which it would be much more difficult to topple Castro in the future. Undoubtedly both 
Kennedy and his aides were also aware of the domestic losses that they would incur if they took no 
action. During the election Kennedy had charged Nixon and the Eisenhower administration with failing 
to take strong enough action regarding Cuba, and had called for "strengthening anti-Castro forces in 
exile...who offer eventual hope of overthrowing Castro" (Etheredge 1985, 4). Failure to support the 
CIA-sponsored intervention could lead to domestic losses such as charges of hypocrisy, broken campaign 
promises, and being "soft" on communism. 

From the first, the intervention was framed as a “use it or lose it" operation, with time running 
out on the option (NSF: Countries-Cuba, Box 35A, Mann 1961, 2-3). The military technology and 
training of Castro's forces were improving due to Soviet military aid. Because of the increasing 
strength and effectiveness of Castro's military, with time the US would lose the opportunity to launch a 
covert action against Castro. "Therefore, after some date probably no more than six months away it 
will become militarily infeasible to overthrow the Castro regime except through the commitment to 
combat of a sizeable organized military force. The option of action by the Cuban opposition will no 
longer be open" (NSF Box 35a, Bissell 1961, 2). 


although in the end six US pilots did fly combat missions over Cuba as part of the invasion. Four of 
the pilots were shot down and killed (Wyden 1980, 236-240). 
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A brigade of Cuban exiles had been assembled and had begun training under the previous 
administration. It was a "sunk cost," a volatile resource with a short shelf life. If the brigade was not 
used soon, while the opportunity existed, the resource would have to be "wasted" and the group 
disbanded. Dissolution of the forces would be tricky, and undoubtedly would make the US look as 
though it was not serious in its opposition to Castro. The Kennedy administration would leave itself 
open to charges of being "soft on communism," by not going ahead with a plan supported by the 
outgoing Republican President and the highest ranking Republican officials in government, Dulles and 
Bissell. The domestic costs of inaction were purported to be great. 

Bissell described the costs of inaction when he said, 

A decision not to use the paramilitary force must consider 
the problem of dissolution, since its dissolution will surely be 
the only alternative if it is not used within the next four to six 
weeks...There is no doubt that dissolution in and of itself will 
be a blow to US prestige as it will be interpreted in many 
Latin American countries and elsewhere as evidence of the 
US inability to take decisive action with regard to Castro. 
David will again have defeated Goliath. Anti-US regimes 
would gain strength, while pro-US regimes would 
undoubtedly suffer...1t must be remembered in this 
connection that there are sectors of Latin American opinion 
which criticize the US for not dealing sufficiently forcefully 
with the Castro regime. (NSF: Countries-Cuba, Box 35A, 
Bissell 1961, 6). 

Inaction would not only allow "David again to defeat Goliath," and pro-US regimes in the 
hemisphere to suffer, but it also would present the practical problem of how to disband 1500 armed, ex- 
patriated Cubans trained in military insurrection. As Dulles told Kennedy, "Don't forget that we have 
a disposal problem. If we have to take these men out of Guatemala, we will have to transfer them to 
the United States, and we can't have them wandering around the country telling everyone what they 
have been doing" (Schlesinger 1965, 242). 

President Kennedy reputedly was concerned with a more dire aspect of the "disposal problem." 
He told an aide, "If we decide now to call the whole thing off, I don't know if we could go down there 
and take the guns away from them" (O'Donnell 1970, 271). 

Robert Amory, Deputy Director of the CIA, also described the desire to avoid an impending loss 
of prestige as an important motivating factor in approving the US intervention in the Bay of Pigs. 

But one of the things that may have led to this [the Bay of 
Pigs decision] was the CIA estimate, which I was responsible 
for...that Castro's hold on Cuba was getting increasingly 
strong, that time was running out. And this Bissell used time 
and again to the President. He said, ' You can't manana 
this thing.' You can cancel it in which case you've got a 
problem of disposal. What will we do with these fifteen 
hundred people?--they 'Il all run amok in Central Park or 
something like that. But anyway, it's now or never was the 
theme. And that put the President in this awful bind. Here 
was something the great General Eisenhower had 
begun...The American people would have felt, 'Well, God, 
he canceled something that Eisenhower 'd set entrain (sic) 
which would have liberated Cuba'(Amory 1966, 128-129). 
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The Taylor Commission‘ concluded that these concerns were a primary motivating factor in 
deciding in favor of the intervention. 

It is felt that the approval of so marginal an operation by 
many officials was influenced by the feeling that the Cuban 
Brigade was a waning asset which had to be used quickly as 
time was against us, and that this operation was the best way 
to realize the most from it. Also, the consequences of 
demobilizing the Brigade and the return of the trainees to 
the USA, with its implication that the United States had lost 
interest in the fight against Castro, played a part in the final 
decision (Taylor 1981, 41). 

The specter of losing an asset drove even the Joint Chiefs, who were skeptical of many of the 
operational details of the mission, to favor going ahead with the operation. As General Decker, Chief 
of Staff of the Army, put it, "The reason that some of the Joint Chiefs thought that the operation 
should be undertaken was that this force had been training for quite awhile, and it was feared that here 
was an asset that, if it wasn't used, would be lost" (Decker 1968, 10). 

The exact language of referring to the brigade as an "asset" which the Kennedy and his advisors 
didn't want to "lose" crops up again and again in the records of the administration. As Robert 
Hurwitch, a special assistant for Cuban Affairs in the State Department described the exiles, 

They were, in other words, an asset, not only an asset from 
the standpoint of bodies, big men animated by a great desire 
and conviction to get back to their country, but also from a 
political standpoint, should a situation arise...the public 
posture of the United States might easily be that Cubans and 
Americans fighting side by side for the liberation of Cubans 
from a political standpoint is much more palatable than, for 
example, the US marines landing in Cuba for the liberation 
of Cuba. So here you have an asset that you couldn't just 
disregard because you didn't know how the situation was 
going to turn out. (Hurwitch 1964, 75-76). 

Even after the Bay of Pigs, Hurwitch testified, Kennedy was motivated by the desire to "keep 
this asset alive" (Hurwitch 1964, 76). 

However, some members of the administration did express concern that US foreign policy toward 
Cuba was being driven by the sunk costs of one brigade of Cuban exiles. Berle and Mann _ bot/ made 
clear their conviction that U.S. policy should not be driven to drastic and irrevocable choice by the urgencies, 
however real, of a single battalion of men. (NSF: Countries-Cuba, Box 35A, 2-8-62). Schlesinger also told 
the President, "there seems to me a slight danger of our being rushed into something because CIA has 
on its hand a band of people it doesn't quite know what to do with...Obviously this is a genuine 
problem, but it can't be permitted to govern US policy" (NSF: Countries-Cuba, Box 35A, 3-15-61). 
The administration remained unmoved by these few disclaimers, however. 

Thus the plan was framed as a necessary action to avoid the certain US losses associated with 
inaction, and to honor the investment already sunk into developing the Cuban brigade. This frame 
proposed by Dulles and Bissell was nearly unanimously adopted by members of the administration”. 
The few disagreements that did occur among members of the administration between January and April 


“after the failure of the Bay of Pigs operation, Kennedy appointed an ad hoc investigative committee to 
“do a post mortem" analyzing the operation's flaws (Higgins 1987). Headed by General Maxwell Taylor 
(and thus dubbed the "Taylor Commission"), the commission issued thcir report on June 13, 1961. 


5Schlesinger and Bowles did not accept this definition of the problem, but their contrasting viewpoints 
were kept muted (Schlesinger 1965; Bowles 1970). 


17 when the troops landed centered around technical aspects of the operation: where the landing sites 
should be; how much air cover should be used and how many pre-landing air strikes would be 
necessary; what kind of cover story to use; etc. No one challenged the very definition of the problem, 
that military action against Cuba was needed in order to avoid US losses in this hemisphere. Kennedy 
and his senior advisors demonstrated an attachment to the status quo of American dominance of Cuba 
and this hemisphere. The specter of forever losing US influence over a capitalist Cuba, and of wasting 
the resource of a brigade of Cuban exiles itching to overthrow Castro drove Kennedy's acceptance of a 
risky policy. With this decision frame in place Kennedy's task became one of fine-tuning the 
operational details and the mission's timing in order to ensure the best chances for success. As Chester 
Bowles described the decision: 

Allen Dulles and the CIA...more or less confronted the new 

Administration with the plan when it came to power. An 

attack force was in training in Guatemala. Whether to 

continue with the operation or not® was obviously a decision 

for the new Administration to make (Bowles 1965, 28). 

It is interesting that Bowles describes the situation not as a debate over the definition of the 
situation, but rather as a simple choice between going ahead or canceling the operation Eisenhower had 
begun. 

Not only was a failure to adopt the CIA plan framed as a loss, but the risks and costs of the 
operation were de-emphasized or ignored. The intervention was defined as a covert operation to create 
and back a Cuban guerrilla movement, which would not require the overt use of US military personnel. 
This definition of the plan was imposed quickly, with little discussion of alternative plans or of 
alternative interpretations of the CIA plan. It was assumed that the only real danger of loss came from 
not acting while the time was ripe. Early acceptance of the frame concerning the losses associated with 
inaction led to an insufficient survey of alternative (including diplomatic) courses of action, selective 
information processing in accordance with the frame, and uncritical, risk-acceptant actions in order to 
avoid assumed impending losses. 

In their desire to avoid the losses associated with inaction, decision makers were not impressed 
with the risks involved in the CIA plan. The invasion plans were far from "covert," but in fact were an 
open secret throughout Latin America, the Cuban population of Miami, and the media. The training 
site required the cooperation of the US government to fly the "clandestine" recruits to Guatemala, the 
Guatemalan government to allow the recruits to proceed to a wealthy landowner's property where a 
training base had been hacked out of the wilderness, and the Nicaraguan government's cooperation as 
President Somoza provided the airfield for the B-26's to train. As CIA inspector general Kirkpatrick 
realized, "In retrospect it might have been wiser to have trained everybody in the United States where 
they could have been isolated somewhere in the vast reaches of a Fort Bragg or a Fort Benning. Latin 
America is not an easy place to do such training because in countries the size of Guatemala or 
Nicaragua nearly everybody knows what is going on (Kirkpatrick 1972, 36)." 

As early as October 30th, 1960, an article appeared in the Guatemalan paper La Hora describing 
a military base in the mountains where men were being trained for an invasion of Cuba. In November 
articles in the US press appeared in The Nation and the Hispanic American Report (Schlesinger 1965, 
235). They were foliowed in January by articles in The New York Times and TIME magazine, and in 
March by articles in the New York Herald-Tribune which accurately revealed the location and strength of 
the camp of US-trained exiles planning to invade Cuba, as well as the CIA's role in bankrolling the 
Cuban political front in Miami. 

Even more seriously, Castro had one of the best intelligence operations in Latin America. He 
knew that an operation was being mounted, and he appeared to have a great deal of specific 
intelligence about the operation. As the Joint Chiefs put it in their report on March 10, 1961: 


{talics not in original. 
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Every effort has been made to keep this operation secret, but 
it is obvious that many people in the area are aware of what 
is going on. Although all troop movements are made at 
night, firing, explosions, aircraft orbiting over an objective 
area, parachute drops, and an abnormal number of 
unfamiliar aircraft.in the area are a dead giveaway. A 
clandestine radio transmitter is known to be operating in the 
Retalhuleu area. The mayor of Retalhuleau is a card- 
carrying communist and lives about a mile from the airstrip. 
Leaflets have been circulated in Guatemala City by the 
Communist Party giving many of the details of the activity. 
Although there are some inaccuracies in this material, much 
of it is accurate. It can therefore be presumed that Castro 
knows practically all about the operation except when, where, 
and in what strength. (NSF, Box 61a, Taylor Report, Part III, 
Annex 10, p. 18). 

Apparently Castro's intelligence knew even these specifics concerning the operation, since 
shortly before the landing the Castro security forces rounded up approximately 200,000 Cubans 
suspected of being hostile to Castro and put them in concentration camps. These individuals were 
precisely the elements in Cuban society which the landing intended to stir into a popular uprising 
against Castro. The operation was far from covert (Kirkpatrick 1970, 39). 

However, US decision makers overlooked the risks that the "covert action" would be exposed. 
The Taylor Commission pointed to this as one of the primary sources of decision failure. 

A paramilitary operation of the magnitude of Zapata could 
not be prepared and conducted in such a way that all US 
support of it and connection with it could be plausibly 
disclaimed...By about November 1960 the impossibility of 
running Zapata as a covert operation under CIA should have 
been recognized and the situation reviewed...Operational 
restrictions designed to protect its covert character should 
have been accepted only if they did not impair the chance of 
success (Taylor 1981, 40). 

As Robert Amory noted, "You can't say that fifteen hundred Cubans got together in a sort of 
Michael Mullins Marching and Chowder Society and acquired aircraft and ships and ammunition and 
radios and so on and set forth all by their little selves. The American Hand would clearly show in it." 
(Amory 1966, 127-128). 

Thus the risks associated with the action were great. Severe losses could come from the 
intervention when there was no element of surprise, when the invasion could not be disavowed by the 
US, and when the Brigade could not "go guerrilla," and serve as a thorn in Castro's side in the event 
that it did not secure the beachhead. But despite the risks involved, the intervention was chosen in 
order to avoid the damage which would result from inaction, and in order to honor sunk costs. 

The problem had been framed in terms of the losses that would ensue as time ran out for the US 
to act. But by 1960 it was already too late to hope that a small band of rebels could succeed in 
overthrowing the Castro government. The majority of those opposed to Castro had already left the 
island and were living in Miami. British and French intelligence reports concluded that there was no 
chance of popular uprisings in Cuba being able to unseat Castro (Kirkpatrick 1972, 40); his power was 
too firmly established (Mann 1961, 1). There was no well-organized resistance in Cuba; what resistance 
groups existed were not informed or prepared for the invasion plans. More fatally, perhaps, Castro had 
already acquired jet airplanes, easily capable of defeating the small invasion force and their slow, out- 
dated B-26's. The "time running out" reference was flawed. Time had probably run out before 
Kennedy ever took office. 
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The literature on framing suggests that people are particularly sensitive to frames of avoiding loss 
and retrieving sunk costs. Individuals will run great risks to avoid losses, even when a "rational" 
assessment of the problem would reveal the risk of greater costs resulting from the attempts to avoid 
loss than the perceived damage itself. In this case the frame was accepted early by Kennedy and his top 
advisors, with little conscious reflection on the consequences or validity of the frame. The frame 
established the context in which incoming information was received. 

The case shows evidence that, as predicted by behavioral decision theory, the administration was 
not influenced much by statistical estimates of the probability of success, but rather vivid, emotional 
descriptions and personal testimonials of the readiness of the forces were extremely salient to the 
president and his advisors. For example, a team reporting to the Joint Chiefs of Staff returned an 
estimate that due to the high visibility of the training activities, the odds against achieving a surprise 
attack against Castro were about 85 to 15. Further, if surprise were not achieved, the attack ayainst 
Cuba would fail, since one Castro aircraft armed with machine guns could sink all or most of the 
invasion force (Taylor 1981, 10). However, this abstract, statistical statement of the probability of 
failure of the Brigade did not attract much attention. No one at Defense, and none of the civilian 
officials who read the report, used it to raise concern about the operation. 

In contrast, an emotional and personal description of the probable military effectiveness of the 
Brigade, made just a few weeks later, found a ready hearing in Kennedy. Jack Hawkins, an experienced 
Marine colonel, inspected the Brigade base in Guatemala and reported as follows: 

My observations have increased my confidence in the ability 
of this force to accomplish not only initial combat missions, 
but also the ultimate objective, the overthrow of Castro. The 
Brigade and battalion commanders now know all details of 
the plan and are enthusiastic. These officers are young, 
vigorous, intelligent and motivated by a fanatic urge to begin 
battle... They have supreme confidence they will win against 
whatever Castro has to offer. I share their contidence 
(Schlesinger 1965, 267). 

This report, Robert Kennedy later said, was "the most instrumental factor in convincing the 
President to go ahead" (Kennedy 1964, 43; Schlesinger 1978, 444). 

This incident offers support for Barbara Farnham's hypothesis that strong emotions can lead 
individuals to adopt a loss frame. The emotional impact of incoming information can lead an individual 
from being a "detached observer of someone else's crisis" to being a "participant" (Farnham 1992, 
238). In this case, after entering office Kennedy would not commit himself to the Bay of Pigs campaign 
for nearly three months, despite the repeated "decision deadlines" of the CIA. Kennedy told «advisors 
that he was dissatisfied with the options being presented to him. From his inauguration until Jack 
Hawkins' impassioned plea, Kennedy kept reserving and postponing the final decision on the plan. His 
advisors continually counseled that quick action against Castro was needed to avoid US losses, «nd that 
use of the Cuban exile Brigade was a "sunk cost," a volatile resource with a short shelf life. However, 
it took the impassioned personal testimonial of Colonel Hawkins to "convince the President to go 
ahead" (Kennedy 1964, 43; Schlesinger 1978, 444). It would seem that Hawkin's testimony elicited an 
emotional commitment from Kennedy that did not exist previously. Farnham's theory that an 
emotional connection is needed to adopt a loss frame helps to fill in the blanks of behavioral decision 
theory, which is silent concerning how loss frames are adopted. 

Beirut 1982: Avoiding "Unacceptable Human Costs" 

The Reagan administration's decisions to send marines into Beirut, Lebanon, during August and 
September of 1982 provide interesting evidence of the influence of cognitive heuristics in the foreign 
policy decision making process. 
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Since independence in 1943, Lebanon has enjoyed only tenuous internal stability.’ The country 
is divided by deep conflicts among its many political and religious groups, conflicts that often revolve 
around the power-sharing formula arrived at in the unwritten Covenant of 1943. Based on an outdated 
1932 census showing a slim Maronite Christian majority, the powerful president is decreed to be a 
Maronite Christian, the prime minister must be a Sunni Muslim, and the president of the national 
assembly must be a Shi'a Muslim. Druze Muslims are outside the power structure. As the Muslim 
populations outpaced the Christian, demands grew for reform of this power-sharing formula. The 
Christian population resisted, resulting in a series of civil wars, which have been exacerbated by the 
intervention of foreign powers. 

In 1958 Egyptian President Nassar sought to fan the flames of Pan-Arabism by backing «nti- 
government forces in Lebanon. The Christian Maronite government was supported by the United 
States. President Eisenhower sent 10,000 US troops to Lebanon for three months, to oversee the 
elections and inauguration. The 1975-76 civil war finally ended with the interposition of an Arab 
Deterrent Force (ADF), to separate the combatants and end the fighting. The ADF was composed 
primarily of Syrian forces. Syria had long held claim to parts of Lebanon, and was also concerned that 
instability in Lebanon would leave Syria vulnerable. In the power vacuum existing in Lebanon since 
1976, the Palestinian Liberation Organization (PLO) forces (evicted from Jordan) mobilized, since no 
central authority existed in that area powerful enough to deter them. PLO and Israeli forces routinely 
skirmished in southern Lebanon and northern Israel. 

In April of 1981, Israeli and Syrian forces clashed in southern Lebanon, each supporting rival 
local clans (Israel supported Maronite Christian leader Bashir Gemayel, while Syria supported various 
Muslim groups). Meanwhile, Israeli-PLO conflicts in southern Lebanon intensified. On July 17, Israel 
launched a major air raid to destroy PLO headquarters in Beirut, which aroused US and international 
public opinion against Israel's actions. Reagan sent special Middle East envoy Philip Habib to 
negotiate with the parties involved. With the help of the Saudis, an uneasy cease fire took effect on 
July 24th, 1981, at which point "Lebanon virtually vanished from Reagan's mental radar screen" 
(Cannon 1991, 392). 

On June 2, 1982, the Israeli ambassador to Great Britain was shot and wounded in Britain by 
Arab terrorists. Israel interpreted this action as a breach of the Lebanese cease fire, although ill other 
parties to the negotiations held that the agreement applied only to Lebanon, not to anti-Israeli 
hostilities anywhere on the globe. The Israelis used the opportunity to destroy a PLO ammunition 
dump in a vacant sports stadium in Beirut, and then to invade Lebanon on June 6th. The purpose of 
the Israeli invasion was to drive the PLO back from the Israeli border, and to create a security zone in 
southern Lebanon, so that Israeli citizens in Galilee would not be subject to PLO border attacks. 
Secretary of State Alexander Haig anticipated the war would be over in three or four days. 

On June 9th in a massive air battle, the Israeli Defense Forces (IDF) destroyed over twenty 
Syrian planes, as well as nearly all of the Syrian surface-to-air missiles in the Bekaa Valley (or Liga 
Valley, southeast of Beirut, near the Syrian border). On June 11 the Syrians and Israelis signe: a cease 
fire, freeing Israel to concentrate on routing the PLO. Israeli troops then advanced to Beirut, ringing 
the city and trapping the PLO inside. The Israeli war goals were now not only a southern security zone, 
but also to force the PLO from their headquarters in Beirut and destroy them. 

The US response was slow and mild. Four days after the invasion began® Reagan issued a 


The foliowing analysis of the developments in Lebanon prior to deployment of the Multinational Forces 
was drawn from Cannon 1991, Collelo 1987, Kemp 1988, Kennedy 1988, Quandt 1984, and New York Times 
and Washington Post accounts from 1981 and 1982. 


The United States had received advanced warning that Israel was planning an invasion of Lebanon. The 
US intelligence community knew of the invasion (Kennedy and Brunetta 1988, 6). Also Israeli Prime 
Minister Begin told US Secretary of State Alexander Haig of the invasion plans at the funcral of slain 
Egyptian President Anwar Sadat in October 1981. Haig reportedly told Begin "If you move, you move 
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statement to the Israelis urging them to halt the hostilities. Habib was sent back to the Middle East to 
try to negotiate a cease fire. Israeli Prime Minister Menachim Begin came to the White House for a 
regularly scheduled visit on June 21st. Neither an Israeli aid package nor the sale of bomber p!:nes to 
Israel were held up in Congress. US Secretary of State Alexander Haig resigned on June 25, «nd his 
replacement George Schultz became Acting Secretary of State on July 5. Meanwhile, the fighting 
continued in Lebanon. 

President Ronald Reagan was not inclined to intervene in the conflict in Lebanon. "The Middle 
East did not rank high on the White House agenda; and the problems of Lebanon were on few 
advisor's minds" (Kemp 1988, 57). Throughout 1981 and the spring and early summer of 198... 
Reagan's policy toward Lebanon "was a peculiarly passive one" defined primarily as "keeping the lid 
on" (Quandt 1984, 238). 

By June of 1982 the lid was off, but Reagan was still not disposed toward a stronger US role. 
The US reaction to the Israeli invasion was notably meek. Begin's White House reception on June 21 
during his visit to the United States was "uncharacteristically stiff and formal," but Reagan did not 
"read him the riot act" (Cannon 1991, 396). At the United Nations, the US broke ranks with [Lritain 
and France and cast the only dissenting vote to a UN security council resolution calling for Isricl's 
withdrawal from Beirut (Hoagland 1982). The Israeli invasion, and apparent US complicity in it, had 
undermined US credibility in the Arab world, and robbed the US of any political capital it had vained 
from the successful return of the Sinai to Egypt. 

In the aftermath of the Israeli invasion, the US received a new Secretary of State. Alexander 
Haig was forced to resign primarily because of his inability to get along with either Secretary o! Defense 
Caspar Weinberger, National Security Advisor Richard Allen and then William Clark, and Reayan's 
White House staff. Nancy Reagan had been convinced for several months that Haig would hay- to go 
because he was a constant source of conflict within the administration. Haig forced his hand wien he 
gave Reagan a list of instances in which he felt the White House staff had inappropriately inter!ered 
with his conduct of foreign policy, and asked Reagan to decide the proper lines of authority. K-agan 
responded by letting Haig go. While it was not motivated by Haig's apparent pro-Israeli bent :ind his 
association with the Israeli invasion, the removal of Haig had the added benefit of sending a s:. thing 
signal to Arab capitals that Washington was correcting its course (Cannon 1982; Cannon 1991). This 
signal, and Habib's renewal of negotiations, was as much as Reagan was willing to do about Lebanon. 

Reagan did not even want to discuss possible long-term strategies in Lebanon until after George 
Shultz was sworn in as the new Secretary of State. Reagan left Washington on June 30th for « 
California vacation. When asked about US policy toward Lebanon Reagan told reporters, "[{Flabib's] 
still there and negotiating. And that's why I don't want to do anything to louse up his act" (Cannon 
1991, 397). 

However, in the meantime Israel had renewed its intensive bombing campaign of West [cirut, 
after observing a brief cease fire to enable both sides to bury their dead. At his mountaintop r.nch in 
Santa Barbara Reagan watched "the daily horror of Beirut being bombed, as shown graphically on the 
television news" (Quandt 1984, 239). At this point, between secretaries of state and with much of 
official Washington on vacation, Habib sent a 17 page cable urging Reagan to commit to the p:inciple 
of sending US troops as part of a multinational force (MNF) in Lebanon. Habib said it was the only 
way to avoid a bloodbath in Lebanon. 

They were bombing the shit out of the city day after day. 
The city was under siege. They'd turned off the water. 
They'd cut off supplies (Martin and Walcott 1988, 92). 


alone" (Haig 1984, 325). However, the US only pressured Israel not to invade before withdrawing from th. 
Sinai at the end of April, afraid that this cornerstone of the Camp David accords might not be completed. 
The US and especially Haig were later criticized for giving a tacit "green light" to the Israeli plans (Schiff 
1983, 79; Quandt 1984, 238; Cannon 1991, 393). 
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"I had to get the PLO out of Lebanon and that was the only way I was going to get them ou!."" Habib 
recounted later. "They weren't going to walk out under the guns of the Israelis. You're not voing to 
get a multinational force if you're not prepared to put your own troops in" (Habib, as quoted by 
Cannon 1991, 398). 

On the evening of Friday, July 2, Reagan approved the principle of US participation in «. 
multinational force in Lebanon (Cannon 1991, 399). The stakes in the crisis had not changed !.om June 
30th to July 2. What had changed was that Reagan now viewed the bloodshed more personall:, as a 
loss for the US. Against this changed reference point Reagan reversed his policy preferences, :.1d 
favored arranging a US troop commitment as part of a multinational force, a policy in which h- had 
exhibited little interest when the French had proposed it earlier. 

The pattern is similar to Barbara Farnham's analysis of prospect theory and President |*ranklin 
D. Roosevelt's decision to intervene in the Munich crisis of 1938. Like Roosevelt's attitude t. ward 
impending war in Europe, Reagan's attitude toward conflict in Lebanon prior to July 2, had been 
"curiously detached." However, dramatic messages, in particular from the American ambassa..oor 
urging US action to avoid the tragedy, changed the President's frame of reference. Reagan's <ecision 
process mirrors Farnham's hypothesis. Prior to July 2 he was "peculiarly passive" toward the «oss of 
life in Lebanon. But between June 30 and July 2 the horror of the television images of civilian 
casualties, and the urgency of Habib's cables suggesting that the US could stop this loss of lift. created 
an emotional response in Reagan. He began to feel that the losses were unacceptable, and th:.: only 
the US participation could avert further bloodshed. "Reagan was impressed" with [Habib's] :.rgument 
that only US commitment to a peacekeeping force would end the fighting (Cannon 1991, 398). 

This announced change in US policy met with mixed responses both around the world id within 
the administration. The Soviet Union warned the US not to send troops into Lebanon. Wein: .rger, 
the Joint Chiefs, and the intelligence community opposed US intervention. Even some power! | 
Republicans, such as Senate Majority leader Howard Baker and Senator Barry Goldwater, op): sed the 
use of American troops. However, their arguments against intervention could not compete wi:.: the 
emotions aroused by the civilian casualties in Beirut. 

The carnage created by these bombings became a principal 
focus of the nightly news, much to the dismay of the White 
House staff...The bombing of Beirut was one of those rare 
events during the Reagan presidency that produced an 
emotional reaction among White House aides that cut across 
the usual lines of pragmatist-conservative division. The 
conservatives in the White House speechwriting department, 
where Landon Parvin had quietly refused in June to write the 
welcoming remarks for Begin, were outraged. So was Mike 
Deaver, who usually stayed out of foreign policy discussions. 
But almost everyone in the White House wanted Reagan to 
"do something" about Begin, particularly after August 1 
[1982], when...Israel mounted its fiercest bombardment of 
Beirut since the invasion began (Cannon 1991, 400, emphasis 
added). 

Caspar Weinberger believes that this concern over the fate of the civilians living in Bei 
directly led to Reagan's decision to send US troops to Lebanon. As Weinberger recalls it, 

...in Washington we were all, I think, very worried about the 
effect of the house-to-house fighting in Beirut... The 
Israelis...had sealed it [Beirut] off, cutting water and 
electricity supplies. Minor epidemics in West Beirut had 
broken out and the Beirut hospitals had appealed to 
international organizations for relief and supplies. As a result 
of those worries...we agreed to the formation of the 
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Multinational Force (MNF)...During that period the President 

was increasingly worried and unhappy about the fate of the 

people living in Beirut...He was very critical of the Israelis" 

use of force and particularly their use of cluster bombs 

which...they used in urban areas, inflicting heavy casualties on 

civilians. As a result, the President was a strong supporter of 

the plan to send in the first MNF (Weinberger 1990, 143-44, 

emphasis added). 

The emotional messages coming in from Beirut led usually placid Reagan to an uncha 

state: anger. One NSC staffer, Geoffrey Kemp, noted that he had never once heard Reagan 
voice, except in an outburst over the civilian killings in Beirut (Kemp quoted in Cannon 199! 


Michael Deaver recalled that he told the President, "I can't be a part of this anymore 


bombings, the killing of children. It's wrong. And you're the one person on the face of the 
now who can stop it. All you have to do is tell Begin you want it stopped" (Deaver 1987, 1¢ 
1991; Prados 1991, 470; Cannon 1991, 401).’ 

Reagan was already upset with the pictures he had seen on television of the bombing 


Geoffrey Kemp was called in to monitor the following exchange. "While usually hesitant to . 


ricteristic 
raise his 
401). 

ihe 
earth right 
Deaver 


eirut. 


himself personally to a foreign leader, Reagan on this occasion instructed his secretary to plies ii‘ 


telephone call to Begin. And he allowed himself to become unusua!ly emotional and angry" 
1991, 401). 

Reagan recalled the incident in his memoirs. "I was angry. I told him [Begin] it hac 
our entire future relationship was endangered...] used the word 'Holocaust' deliberately and 
symbol of his country was becoming 'a picture of a seven month old baby with its arms blow 
(Reagan 1990, 428). 

At the same time as Reagan's emotional arousal over the civilian casualties in Beirut 


desire to avoid further losses, even if this entailed risky US actions. "This disproportionate |) 


West Beirut was exacting unacceptable human costs" (Reagan 1990, 426). He believed that . 
for the US to act, and that "history will not forgive us if we fail to do so" (Reagan 1990, 432 


did Reagan realize that deploying troops to Lebanon would result in an unacceptable human . 


American lives.’ 
Reagan's dramatic phonecall to Begin stopped the Israeli bombing of Beirut. Within 
the Syrians, Israelis, and the PLO accepted Habib's plan for an evacuation of the PLO to 1) 


under the auspices of the MNF. 800 US Marines landed in Beirut on August 21, 1982. The «’. 


evacuation proceeded smoothly, and on August 23 the Maronite Christian leader Bashir Gen 
elected president of Lebanon. 

Basking in the apparent success of the first MNF, Reagan took time out from a seven. 
vacation in California to present the "Reagan Plan" for Middle East peace on September 1. 


Reagan' s recollection of this story does not specifically mention Michael Deaver encouraging him tv 
take action. Instead Reagan recalls urgings from Philip Habib, who was "desperate," and couldn't negot 
with the parties due to the siege, from King Fahd of Saudi Arabia, who “called begging me to do 
something," and from "many others in the White House," who were "sickened" by the “brutal attacks « 
civilian neighborhoods in Beirut" (Reagan 1990, 427-428). However, beyond the mention of Deaver's rv 
the accounts of all three eye witnesses to the incident coincide (Deaver 1987, 166; Reagan 1990, 428; Can 
1991, 401). 


1941 US marines were killed in a terrorist bombing of their Beirut compound on October 23, 1983; " 
the marines, it was the greatest loss of life in a single day since the assault on Iwo Jima in 1945" (Martin 
and Walcott 1988, 126). Several other marines died in 1982 and 1983 from mortar fire and shelling. 17 | 
embassy staff, including the CIA Beirut station chief Richard Ames, were killed by an earlier car bombin 
the US embassy in Beirut on April 18, 1983, the deadliest attack ever on a US diplomatic mission (Marti: 
and Walcott 1988, 105). 
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With the PLO peacefully departing Beirut, Reagan assumed that the Lebanese war was now «\-r and 
that his administration could now try to launch a larger Middle East peace initiative, buildin: »1 the 
success of the Camp David Accords. On September 10 the US precipitously pulled the marin.: out of 
Beirut ahead of schedule. The other MNF contingents followed suit (Cannon 1991, 406-407 ;. 

On September 14 Lebanese President-elect Bashir Gemayel was assassinated. Three <..vs later, 
with Israeli complicity, the Christian Phalangist militia entered Palestinian refugee camps at Sabra and 
Shatila and massacred more than 700 unarmed men, women, and children, asleep in their cainps. Once 
again, developments in Lebanon produced “outrage and revulsion" in Reagan and his advisurs (Reagan 
1982, 48). This emotion fired a belief that the US needed to act immediately to avoid furth.: losses. 
As NSC staff member Geoffrey Kemp described it, 

..the outrage was particularly intense...After a series of 
meetings in the White House over the weekend of September 
18 and 19 it was decided to send the MNF back into Beirut. 
There was little argument about this decision. It was an 
immediate and reactive response to a tragic event, and was 
strongly influenced by the belief that the United States had 
assumed responsibility for the safety of the Palestinians 
..Anger against the Israeli government...was shared by all 
senior Administration officials. Sending back the MNF was 
the least we could do (Kemp 1988, 59). 

"The guilt feeling affected us all," in the Reagan administration, said General Vessey (Martin 
and Walcott 1988, 96). Shultz, Habib, the NSC and White House staffs were all convinced t!i:\t a 
premature withdrawal of the MNF had created the conditions for the murders, and that only « 
reinsertion of US troops into Lebanon could avert further losses of life. Many worried that 5 
credibility was at stake, since the US had guaranteed the safety of the Palestinian civilians w!io 
remained in Beirut after the PLO forces had evacuated. In order to avoid losing more lives, :\s well as 
US credibility (especially in the Arab world), and any chance for the Reagan Peace Plan, Re:van 
decided to run increased risks and return the marines to Beirut. 

Emotionally-moving pictures also fueled the second deployment of marines back into {.cbanon in 
September 1982. "Reagan spent the weekend of September 18-19 at the White House, closeted in the 
family quarters and watching in horror the television accounts of Sabra-Shatila...The pictures «! the 
victims, some of them mutilated, shocked the world, provoking comparisons to Nazi atrocitic " (Cannon 
1991, 408). All members of the administration were "sickened" by the pictures, leading mos: everyone 
to think, as NSC staff member Howard Teicher remembered, that "sending the Marines bi... into 
Lebanon was the right thing to do" (Teicher as quoted by Cannon 1991, 409). 

NSC staff member Geoffrey Kemp recalled the impact of the massacre of Palestinian nen, 
women, and children in their camps. 

Television cameras brought the pictures to a global audience 
and because of the appearance of Israeli complicity, the 
outrage was particularly intense, including in Israel itself... it 
was [quickly] decided to send the MNF back into Beirut. 

.. Thus began the second and disastrous mission of the MNF 
in Lebanon (Kemp 1988, 59). 

The risks involved in this second deployment were greater. The marines were not going in for a 
fixed time period to implement an agreement supported in advance by all parties. Instead, tlic lightly- 
armed troops were entering a situation of rising sectarian conflict, with the goal of separatin:: the 
combatants and providing a "peace keeping presence" for an open-ended period until a peice 
agreement could be reached. The increased risks to the marines were readily and quickly accepted in 
order to avoid more emotionally compelling losses. 

The redeployment decision was reached very quickly. On Sunday, September 19, Secretary of 
State Shultz, Secretary of Defense Weinberger, White House Counselors Edwin Meese III aid Michael 
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Deaver, National Security Advisor William Clark, Special Middle East Envoy Habib, and Vi-e President 
Bush met from 5 p.m. to 6:15 to discuss "all possible options." But participants admit "to live given 
serious consideration only to the multinational force" (Weintraub 1982). 

At 7:55 p.m. written proposals were delivered to the President. In his bathrobe he considered 
these with his advisors, and in less than 40 minutes the final form of the force to be introduced was 
decided upon (Canon 1982). The hasty decision seems to have been an emotional response 1o act 
quickly in order to avoid further losses and destabilization in Lebanon. 

As Reagan recalled, "The Middle East was so unpredictable and explosive that time was of the 
essence. It was essential to consummate the withdrawal of all foreign forces as quickly as possible or 
we'd lose a historic opportunity for a lasting peace in the Middle East...it was impossible to predict if 
there would be another chance" (Reagan 1990, 440, emphasis added). Later, when Reagan was 
discussing the Marine deployment with the foreign minister of Lebanon, the minister noted “th:t it had 
been his experience with American presidents that they at first seemed willing to tackle the problems of 
Lebanon, but that they 'advanced so far and retreated.’ J told him I didn't have a reverse gear" 
(Reagan 1990, 442). Not having "a reverse gear," and taking risks to avoid losses is just the type of 
behavior that prospect theory predicts. 

Once the marines were redeployed Reagan was heavily influenced by sunk cost frames. On the 
first day of the redeployment the first Marine lost his life in this mission; "a corporal, named) Reagan 
was killed" (Reagan 1990, 439). Reagan called the families of each Marine who died (exce}t when they 
died in large numbers, such as the bombings of the US embassy and the Marine headquarters in 1983). 
These phonecalls took their toll on Reagan. "They were difficult, terrible calls to make. One father 
asked me: 'Are we in Lebanon for any reason worth my son's life?'...to have to explain ths to those 
families--and as I was to learn shortly, this task had only just begun--was very difficult and very. very 
painful" (Reagan 1990, 447). 

The mounting casualties and hostilities against the marines did not prompt a re-examination of 
the policy, but instead stiffened Reagan's resolve not to dishonor the dead by pulling out (}.enip 1988, 
64). "We must not strip every ounce of meaning and purpose from their courageous sacrifice," Reagan 
said (Cannon 1991, 450). Weinberger described Reagan's thinking. 

Marines don't cut and run. Americans don't run when the 
going gets tough. Americans don't pull down the flag. I 
said, "Nonsense, they're not doing any good over there," but 
these arguments appealed to the president (Weinberger 
quoted by Cannon 1991, 414). 

Once marines began dying in Beirut Reagan became more committed to the policy, beciiuse he 
felt he had to "honor" these "sunk costs." 

This behavior is wholly compatible with a behavioral decision theory explanation. Sunk cost and 
loss frames are compelling. Strong emotion can often trigger the response of defining a probiem via a 
loss frame. People will avoid losses, even if doing so entails high risks. 

"Reagan had a(n) emotional and negative reaction when he watched television footage of !:odies 
being removed from the wreckage of Beirut apartment buildings...television pictures mattere\ to 
Reagan" (Cannon 1991, 392). 

Weinberger and the Joint Chiefs again warned against the second deployment, and the CIA's 
daily briefings again contained pessimistic probability statements concerning the chances of successful 
action in Lebanon. However, once more these verbal abstractions were no match for the emotionally 
gripping television pictures of human tragedy. Reagan began his statement announcing the .2cond 
deployment of marines into Lebanon by equating these pictures with the need for US action. 

My fellow Americans, the scenes that the whole world 
witnessed this past weekend were among the most heart- 
rending in the long nightmare of Lebanon's agony. Millions 
of us have seen pictures of the Palestinian victims of this 
tragedy. There is little that words can add. But there are 
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actions we can add and must take to bring that nightmare to 
an end (Reagan 1982). 

The Lebanese case shows evidence that, as predicted by behavioral decision theory, ¢motion- 
arousing, vivid information is extremely salient in the decision making process, and people will run great 
risks to avoid loss. 

Conclusions 

In both military deployment decisions, policy makers were acutely attentive to avoiding losses and 
honoring sunk costs, even if doing so entailed risky actions. The decision records in both ci-es offer 
support for the hypotheses of prospect theory (Tversky and Kahneman 1981; Tversky and k:.hneman 
1986; Quattrone and Tversky 1988; Levy 1992; Farnham 1992; Jervis 1992; Arkes and Blumer 1985)." 

The evidence from these cases not only supports prospect theory's logic in general, but also 
Barbara Farnham 's specific claims about how loss frames are adopted. Farnham proposes that strong 
emotions can lead individuals to adopt a loss frame. The emotional impact of incoming information can 
lead a decision maker to a "transformation from a detached observer of someone else's crisis to a sort 
of participant" (Farnham 1992, 238-239). Evidence from both cases support Farnham's contribution to 
prospect theory. Reagan was "peculiarly passive" about events in Lebanon (Quandt 1984, °38), until 
the gripping pictures of civilian bombings in Beirut raised Reagan's emotional concern witli the crisis. 
Only after this emotional involvement did Reagan begin to experience the conflict in Lebanun as a loss 
to be avoided, as "unacceptable" (Reagan 1990, 426). Similarly Kennedy would not commi: himself to 
the Bay of Pigs campaign for nearly three months; instead he kept reserving and postponing -inal 
judgment. However, it took the impassioned personal testimonial of Colonel Hawkins to "cunvince the 
President to go ahead" (Kennedy 1964, 43; Schlesinger 1978, 444). In these two cases there is a 
correlation between emotional arousal and acceptance of a loss frame. 

However, Farnham hypothesizes that emotional arousal may focus a decision maker's attention 
on the "dreadful consequences" of a situation, making the potential loss "emotionally real to him" and 
making him feel that the loss "would be so terrible that he himself had to stop it" (Farnhan: 1992, 229). 
While this appears to be Reagan's experience in the Beirut case (an increasing emotional involvement 
in the human costs of the crisis), Kennedy's emotional arousal does not appear to center on the 
consequences of a loss. Colonel Hawkins' impassioned message is a call to action which docs not focus 
on the dreadful consequences of a loss. Thus while both cases reveal evidence of a correlation between 
emotion and adoption of a loss frame, only Reagan's experience supports Farnham's suggestion of an 
emotional concern with policy consequences. 

While this hypothesized correlation between emotion and frame is intriguing, more work needs 
to be done in this research area. In determining the connection between emotion and frame, « sticky 
question is how can emotional arousal in decision makers be reliably determined? In these t\vo cases 
there were several references by a number of participants in the decision processes testifyiny to the 
emotional impact of these specific events on the Presidents. Skeptics may question whether tlicse 
independent references to emotional arousal can be taken at face value, or whether the staiciients were 
intended as self-serving portrayals of the administrations. However, since emotional decisiv: making is 
not a highly valued trait in this society, and since the accounts of emotional arousal were curroborated 


"Decision makers did not: search extensively for options; scarch for information about all the 
consequences of the options identified; make or use probability estimates about the consequences of their 
options; assign cost/benefit evaluations to the consequences of the outcomes; rank order or assign cardinal 
utilities to their own and/or their partner or adversary's preferences; compare the differences between their 
preference set and that of their partner/adversary. Janice Gross Stein identifies these factors as 
characteristics of decision making under rational actor modcls (1993, 32-33). Most importantly, the 
preferences of decision makers are not consistent and transitive in these cases, but are responsive to changes 
in the reference level. Loss was weighted morc heavily than gain, the search for options was obviously 
truncated, and decision makers did not take into account probability estimates. Stein identifies these faci ors 
as characteristics of prospect theory's model of decision making (1993, 34). 
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by several witnesses, I accepted these testimonies as valid. In other cases determination o! decision 
makers' emotional states may be much more difficult. References to emotional states may often be left 
out of the historical record. Researchers will face the difficult task of evaluating the veracity of singular 
statements considering emotional states; they may also rely on some measure of the emotivnal content 
of messages. Reliably determining the emotional state of decision makers will require gre:: care with 
the available evidence, and such determinations may be very difficult. 

Additionally, a correlation between emotion and acceptance of a loss frame may no: indicate a 
causal relationship. Obviously more study is needed to determine both the strength of the hypothesized 
correlation between emotion and the adoption of a loss frame, and the possible meaning o! this 
correlation. The cases studied thusfar all involved decisions by US presidents whether to become 
involved in military conflicts abroad. Perhaps these types of decisions elicit more emotive responses, 
whereas economic or other arenas of international political decision making may not. Is a emotional 
connection a necessary condition for adopting a loss frame? Does emotional arousal precede adoption 
of loss frames, or is an emotional connection necessary only for action? Research into the relationship 
between hot and cold cognitive processes is clearly at a very preliminary phase. However, viven the 
recent interest in prospect theory, Farnham's hypothesis concerning the connection betweei1 emotion 
and frame suggests an important and natural departure point for further investigations. 
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Abstract: How do military options emerge as salient from among the variety of policy options available 
to foreign policy decision makers? This paper considers the applicability of behavioral decision theory 
(Hogarth 1987; Dawes 1988; Einhorn and Hogarth 1981, 1978; Simon 1990; Pitz and Sachs 1984; Fischer 
and Johnson 1986; Kahneman, Slovic and Tversky 1982; Tversky and Kahneman 1974; Slovic, Fischhoff, 
and Lichtenstein 1977) to two US military deployment decisions: the Kennedy administration's decision to 
intervene in Cuba in April, 1961, and the Reagan administration's decision to send troops to Lebanon in 
August and September, 1982. Behavioral decision theory assumes that human information processing 
capacities are limited, that people have a cognitive predisposition to simplify the choice environment, and 
that certain types of information are more salient, while other types of information tend to be disregarded. 
This paper considers whether information processing heuristics influenced the assessment of foreign policy 
information in these cases, and "tipped the scales" in favor of military options. Can behavioral decision 
theory provide a useful tool for understanding and improving U.S. decisions to use force? The implications 
of behavioral decision theory findings for US foreign policy theory and practice are also discussed. 


Military force has been considered the ultimate arbiter of traditional international relations 
(Schelling 1985). Because of the high stakes of putting US prestige, blood, and treasure on the line, one 
would think that decisions to commit US troops would be among the most carefully considered of all 
foreign policy decisions. Presidents who have deployed US troops all attest to the difficulty of decisions 
to put "US boys in harm's way" (Reagan 1990). Yet despite the high and often personal stakes 
involved in committing US troops, these decisions are made frequently, and often without thorough 
consideration (Blechman and Kaplan 1978). 

How do military options emerge as salient from among the variety of policy tools available to 
decision makers? This paper will investigate two US military deployment decisions: the Kenned 
administration's decision to intervene in Cuba in April, 1961, and the Reagan administration's decision 
to send troops to Lebanon in August and September, 1982.’ In both these cases, decision makers 


Both cases are examples of low-intensity military commitments; they were military deployments short of full-scale war or 
invasion (Singer and Small 1985). Yet the deployments were not purely symbolic, demonstrative, or primarily political uses of 
force (Blechman and Kaplan 1978, 12-13). Instead these deployments had operational objectives, and were not merely “shows 
of force" (Blechman and Kaplan 1978, 14-15). These deployment decisions fall in what Robert Art terms the "gray area" 
between the “mutual exchange of blows" and the "threat" of intervention (Art 1985, 208). Although low-intensity military 
options have been frequently employed by US decision makers, they have been studied less intensively by academics than 
traditional "wars" (Blechman and Kaplan 1978). Despite the relative frequency of US military deployments, the International 
Relations literature dealing specifically with this topic is somewhat thin. The landmark work on this subject is Barry Blechman 
and Stephen Kaplan's Force Without War (1978). Blechman and Kaplan analyze 215 incidents of the political use of the armed 
forces; thus they study military deployments in which the units were employed not to achieve a particular military objective, 
such as the seizure of territory or the destruction of enemy troops. Instead, they investigate cases in which force is “used as a 
political instrument...to influence the behavior of another actor...Thus the activity of the military units themselves does not 
attain the objective; goals are achieved through the effect of the force on the perceptions of the actor" (Blechman and Kaplan 
1978, 13). 

Their selection of cases differs slightly from the approach taken here. Like Blechman and Kaplan I consider US 
military deployments short of full-scale war. However, this study also considers military deployments which had military 
objectives, as in the case of Cuba in 1961, when the objective was to neutralize Castro's forces to allow the Cuban exiles to 
establish a beachhead and a provisional government. Further, the emphasis of this study is different than Blechman and 
Kaplan's focus. They investigated US military deployments in order to describe the historical record (i.e. what levels, types, 
and movements of armed forces were generally deployed and in what regions?; were the deployments accompanied by coercive 
rhetoric?) and to determine any correlations with the outcomes of the deployments. In contrast, this analysis focuses on the 
decision processes which culminate in US military deployments. Rather than analyzing the outcomes of military deployments, I 
am interested in why and how military options emerged as salient from the variety of options available to decision makers. 

Unlike Blechman and Kaplan, much of the IR literature concentrates on large-scale uses of violence (Blainey 1973; 
Clausewitz 1943; Stoessinger 1985; Art and Waltz 1983; Singer and Small 1985), often with an emphasis on the systemic origins 
and outcomes of international war (Singer and Small 1970, 1972, 1982; Levy 1982; Deutsch and Singer 1964; Waltz 1959). 
Additionally there are extensive literatures on limited war (Osgood 1957; Rosen 1982; Schelling 1960), the crises which may 
lead to war (Snyder and Diesing 1977; C. Hermann 1972; Holsti 1972) and US interventions in the third world (Shafer 1988; 
Barnet 1968; Hoopes 1969; Hybel 1990). Some of these scholars investigating more large-scale uses of force are concerned 
with sub-systemic and decision making factors leading to military actions (Jervis 1976; Holsti, Brody, and North 1969; Larson 
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undertook very truncated searches of information and options”. The lives of US military personnel 
were lost in both interventions, and in both cases decision makers were dissatisfied by what they 
er (by their own standards) to be flawed decision processes. "How could I have been so far off 

ase?," Kennedy asked himself days after the failed Bay of Pigs invasion. "How could I have been so 
stupid?" (Sorenson 1965, 309). Because of the caliber of resources available to White House decision 
makers, policy fiascoes can = puzzling. How can intelligent decision makers, highly motivated to 
make accurate and effective choices, armed with a great deal of high quality information, arrive at 
policy which is disastrous, even in their own terms? 

There are many potential causes. The sources of US foreign policy decision making behavior are 
overdetermined. In a larger research project (Cusimano 1993), international systemic, domestic, 
bureaucratic/organizational, groupthink, belief systems, personality, and behavioral decision theory 
analyses of these two military deployment decisions were compared. The conclusion was that there was 
evidence of the influence of information processing heuristics in these US foreign policy decisions, and 
that a cognitive explanation captured insights into the specific timing and nature of the deployments 
which were not explicable using the other theoretical approaches. This paper will present an analysis of 
the applicability of behavioral decision theory findings (Hogarth 1987; Dawes 1988; Einhorn and 
Hogarth 1981, 1978; Simon 1990; Pitz and Sachs 1984; Fischer and Johnson 1986; Kahneman, Slovic and 
Tversky 1982; Tversky and Kahneman 1974; Slovic, Fischhoff, and Lichtenstein 1977) to these two US 
foreign policy decisions. The implications of behavioral decision theory findings for US foreign policy 
theory and practice will then be discussed. 

Information Processing Heuristics 

Cognitive heuristics are — non-motivated information processing shortcuts. Because we 
cannot consider a great deal of information simultaneously, we simplify the decision environment by 
selectively processing information. What information emerges as salient, and what is disregarded is not 
random, we process information in patterned and understandable ways. These information processing 
tendencies, or heuristics, are not necessarily "hard-wired" neurological or biological constraints, but 
may be learned patterns of information processing which have proved useful in some situations and 
which we automatically, and sometimes inappropriately, generalize. Because cognitive heuristics are 
non-motivated, automatic, and often unconscious information processing tendencies, they occur despite 
our desire to process information as completely and accurately as possible. 

Behavioral decision theory research emphasizes that all information is not created equal. 
Because human information processing capacities are limited, people have a cognitive predisposition to 
simplify the choice environment; certain types of information are more salient, while other types of 
information tend to be disregarded. 

Through experimentation, behavioral decision theory investigates the patterns of predispositions, 
heuristics, or cognitive "biases" to which we are all subject by virtue of having the same mental 
hardware (or "wetware"), and similar mental software packages. The experimental evidence supporting 
these heuristics is visible across experimental designs, across cultures and age groups, and among experts 
and non-experts alike (Fischer and Johnson 1986; Pitz and Sachs 1984; Slovic, Fischhoff, and 
Lichtenstein 1977). However, much work remains to be done in order to determine the generalizability 
of these results beyond the controlled environment of the laboratory. This study is one attempt to do 
just that. 

The hypothesis is that these individual cognitive limitations circumscribe the assessment of policy 
alternatives. Policy makers favor certain alternatives not because of their merit, but also because the 
structure of the human mind and the predispositions of information processing make some options more 
salient. Uncertainty may enhance the influence of these unconscious processes, but even when reliable 
knowledge and information is present, and even when the motivation for accurate information processing is 
high, = characteristics ensure that only some of the information is considered. 

ehavioral decision theory is less a theory than an approach or research paradigm. The "hard 
core" of the research program is the assumption that humans are limited in their computational 
capacities and that these structural limitations impose a generalizable set of information processing 


1985; Paige 1968; M. Hermann 1969). But fewer scholars analyze the impact of cognitive heuristics on decisions to use or 
deploy military force (some exceptions are Welch 1993; Richardson 1993; McDermott 1992; Khong 1992; Purkitt 1992). 


%« useful guide here has been Janice Stein's “Guidelines for the Investigation of Decision Processes" (Stein 1993, 32-34). 
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patterns. The essential assumptions of this cognitive approach are testable and falsifiable. Evidence 
that humans are not limited in their computational capacities (but had only been constrained, for 
example, by poor diet, custom, or medicine) would challenge the hard core of the approach. Equally 
challenging would be evidence that although computational limitations exist, these characteristics do not 
affect behavior. The auxiliary hypotheses of the research program detail specific information-processing 
atterns, or cognitive heuristics. Any of these particular theories of specific cognitive heuristics may be 
alsified without challenging the central assumptions of the research program. 

The limited nature of human information processing capacities ensures several things. First of 
all, processing of information is not comprehensive but selective. For example, it has been estimated 
that only about 1/70th of what is present in the visual field can be perceived at one time (Hogarth 1987, 
4). Since we are literally bombarded with information, we have to select what information we are going 
to attend to out of the avalanche of incoming data. Our limited processing capacities force us 
automatically to select, to attend to only a fraction of all possible incoming information at any given 
time. 

Since people cannot simultaneously integrate a great deal of information, processing is mainly 
done in a sequential manner. We cannot process much information simultaneously, but rather process 
information one item at a time. This is how we usually encounter information, sequentially across time, 
and then we make minor incremental adjustments to the new information we receive. In stable 
everyday situations this mode of bape spew generally works very well. However, in highly unstable or 
uncertain environments, this mode of processing can lead us to inappropriately process all incoming 
information in light of the data that got through first. 

Because people cannot process a great deal of information simultaneously, and because of the 
limitations of working memory, people use fairly simple mental shortcuts or cognitive heuristics to 
process information. Such heuristics cut down on mental effort and help to avoid information overload, 
and are often successful. The use of processing heuristics is non-motivated and largely unconscious. 
People do not decide to cut down on the amount of incoming information they will consider; they are 
automatically predisposed to behave this way. Because cognitive heuristics are applied often without 
consciously considering the particular shortcut, they may be applied in inappropriate circumstances 
(Kahneman, Slovic, and Tversky 1982). However these simplifications are not always wrong (Suedfeld 
and Tetlock 1992). Future research on the influence of information processing heuristics in foreign 
policy decision making should focus on which cognitive heuristics dominate under what circumstances, 
as well as the conditions under which reliance on particular cognitive heuristics lead to inappropriate 
(and potentially dangerous) simplifications. 

Incoming information is not processed in isolation, but by comparison to reference points. 
Sometimes these reference points emerge from the decision environment, and sometimes from an 
individual's belief systems and prior knowledge. However the context in which information is received 
affects how the information is processed. Contrary to the popular saying, the facts do not speak for 
themselves. Actually a great deal of "the speaking" comes from contextual arousal (Dawes 1988; 
Hogarth 1987; Plous 1993). 

The general characteristics outlined show that people process only a fraction of the avalanche of 
incoming data they are presented with. Of the information that does get processed, the processing _ 
capacity is limited in patterned and understandable ways. In the discussion that follows we will consider 
some of the specific patterns of information processing that people rely upon.’ 


Indeed, if individuals in our culture are not able to appropriately screen out a great deal of incoming data as “noise,” but 
rather attend to an extreme amount of environmental stimuli (that most of us ignore) without seiective discrimination, they are 
likely to find themselves institutionalized for their deficiencies in selective attention. 


4 There exists wide and extensive research in the behavioral decision theory literature describing various cognitive 


heuristics. This heuristics literature has been applied in a variety of practical settings (Edwards and von Winterfeldt 1986), in 
order to increase both participants’ understanding of decision processes and the quality of their decision processes. However, 
the behavioral decision theory literature has been applied less frequently to practical cases and issues of foreign policy. Since 
behavioral decision theory has proven useful in understanding how people make everyday decisions, it is hypothesized that the 
approach will also prove useful in understanding how foreign policy decisions (and specifically, military deployment decisions) 
are made. Because there are many hypothesized cognitive heuristics described in the laboratory literature, I had to select from 
among a number of possible candidates to determine which information processing heuristics would be the focus of this study. 
My selection criteria were that the cognitive heuristics be thoroughly established in the laboratory setting, and be pertinent to 
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Prospect Theory: Loss Frames as “Cognitive Triggers" ; 

When making decisions, people do not consider incoming information in isolation, on the basis of 
its own merits alone. Instead incoming information is always considered in some context: in relation to 
previous information stored in memory; in relation to belief systems; in relation to other stimuli which 
(perhaps coincidentally) happen to co-exist in the environment, etc. Because of the way associative 
memory works new data cannot be considered in isolation, but instead is analyzed in the light of already 
existing information. People thus "frame" (Tversky and Kahneman 1981; Lose 4 and Kahneman 1986; 
Quattrone and bg 1988; Levy 1992; Farnham 1992; Stein 1993) incoming information in relation to 
a point of reference. People need to frame incoming information because of the structure of their 
memory system. Thus connections between new data and old are formed almost immediately, and often 
without any conscious reflection on the validity or appropriateness of the frame. The reference point 
around which a problem is framed can have dramatic effects on the decision outcome. Yet frames are 
often imposed quickly with little consideration of either the ramifications of the frame or of alternative 
reference points. 

An example of this framing tendency can be seen in an experiment conducted by Kahneman and 
Tversky. Subjects were questioned concerning the hypothetical outbreak of an unusual Asian flu 
disease, which was expected to kill 600 people. The subjects' preferred courses of action changed 
depending on whether the actions were framed as "losses" (400 would die when a particular treatment 
program was chosen) or "gains" (200 would be saved as a result of the treatment program) (Tversky 
and Kahneman 1981, 453). The objective outcome was the same in both cases, 200 would live and 400 
would die. But people's preference for this policy changed depending on whether the outcomes were 
presented as "losses" or "gains." This experiment, and many others like it, demonstrate that changing 
the frame of reference can change an individual's response to a problem. 

Thus when faced with a particular choice situation, individuals simplify the problem by 
identifying a reference point, often automatically and without thought. Information concerning that 

roblem, such as the potential courses of action, is then framed in relation to that reference point, often 
in terms of losses or gains. Whether a particular outcome is defined as a loss or a gain depends not on 
that outcome but rather on the reference point to which it is compared. 

Not only does the experimental literature show that outcome preferences are affected by decision 
frames, but it also shows that people respond differently towards perceived losses than toward potential 
gains. "The response to losses is more extreme than the response to gains. The displeasure associated 
with losing a sum of money is generally greater than the pamged associated with winning the same 
amount" F ienaikey and Kahneman 1981, 454). People will run greater risks and expend more effort to 
avoid a loss than they will to achieve a gain. 

The research on framing suggests both that people are more agitated about the prospect of 
becoming "worse off" than they are excited about the potential of becoming "better off." and that 
people are somewhat attached to the status quo. It may seem commensensical to note that people will 
go to great lengths to avoid losses, and that choices can be manipulated by changing the frame of 
reference, but this behavior directly contradicts the rational choice assumptions of expected utility 
theory. As the dominant theory of decision behavior in economics and political science, rational choice 
theory (von Neumann and Morgenstern 1944; Simon 1982, 1986; Hogarth and Reder 1986; Luce and 
Raiffa 1957; Nash 1950; Dawes 1988) posits that preferences will remain stable in relation to outcome 
information, and not be influenced by anything as inconsequential as the way in which equivalent- 
outcome decision problems are posed. Expected utility theory also assumes that losses and gains are 
logically equivalent (Levy 1992); the value added by winning $10 is equivalent to the value subtracted by 
losing $10°. Behavioral decision theory proves useful in showing that real people generally do not 
make decisions in this fashion. As Robert Jervis notes, 


foreign policy decision making. There may well be other heuristics which other studies may show to be important; the list I 
have here is not intended to be exhaustive. However, these heuristics seemed the best candidates in terms of being both well 
established in the experimental literature and appropriate for consideration in the foreign policy making context. 


Expected utility theory does qualify this with the concept of diminishing marginal returns (Levy 1992, 173), but the utility 
function is still expected to be a mirror image for losses and gains. 
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Contrary to expected utility theory, the reference point is 
crucial. More than the hope of gains, the specter of losses 
activates, energizes, and drives actors, producing great (and 
often misguided) efforts that risk--and frequently lead to-- 
greater losses. Furthermore, the choice between alternatives 
will be influenced by the way in which the question is posed. 
People will take the risky alternative when the choice 1s 
framed in terms of avoiding losses.. (Jervis 1992, 187-188). 

Many ary work to manipulate "frames" all the time (Maoz 1990), trying to put a certain 
"spin" on political events in order to control the terms of the debate. Insurance companies frame their 
products in terms of all that you have to lose without insurance, thus capitalizing on people's cognitive 
sensitivity to losses. Lotteries frame their products in terms of all that you have to gain by buying a 
ticket. Pre-debate presidential candidates try to lower the reference point against which their debating 
performances are compared, in order to affect the judgment of who "won" or "lost". Many people 
consciously try to manipulate the frames of reference surrounding issues with which they are concerned. 
However, what behavioral decision theory can add to this intuitive grasp of framing is that even when 
individuals are not consciously motivated to try to impose their own particular frames on incoming 
information, our cognitive architecture is predisposed toward framing. Not only do we continually and 
often unconsciously frame decision problems, but we tend to be vulnerable to "loss" frames. Since we 
cannot avoid framing we ought to be more careful, reasoned, and meticulous about it. Foreign policy 
decision makers ought to be particularly attentive when they are told that action is immediately 
necessary: in order to avoid a pending and certain loss or in order to salvage "sunk costs". Some of 
these claims might be true in some specific case. However, as "cognitive triggers", the mere evoking of 
these decision Toanes may cause policy makers to fall prey to faulty decision making. 

Concrete over Abstract 

An important point to remember in considering human information processing techniques is that 
all information is not created equal. Certain types of information are more salient to our processing 
apparatus, and thus are more likely to be used in reaching a decision. 

A great deal of research shows that concrete, vivid, descriptive, specific, image-inclusive, and/or 
personal information is more easily remembered and more readily accessed than pallid, abstract, strictly 
verbal or mathematical information (Hogarth 1987, 139-140 and 217). Students when presented with 
verbal course descriptions, statistical data concerning courses, and live, oral descriptions of others who 
had taken the course, relied almost exclusively on the individual testimonials in making choices (Borgida 
and Nisbett 1977; Hogarth 1987). 

This finding is not surprising when experiments in memory are considered. The literature shows 
that visual information is much more readily remembered than strictly verbal information. Information 
which has been encoded on several sensory dimensions is more easily recalled than information 
presented on fewer sensory dimensions. Additionally, emotionally-loaded information is remembered 
and accessed much more easily than non-emotionally-laden information (Dawes 1988, 110-111; Simon 
1985). 

The consequences of this heuristic are especially potent in considering the foreign policy decision 
making process. Military options may be favored in policy discussions, even when representatives of the 
military are not in favor of military intervention, because of the nature of military planning. Standard 
military training and preparedness practices include "war games" and detailed strategy planning for 
very specific, hypothetical scenarios. Long before Saddam Hussein ever invaded Kuwait, the military 
had rehearsed Gulf War maneuvers very similar to the ones used, and had elaborate, specific, detailed, 
concrete scenarios worked out (Schwarzkopf 1992, 291). Because people favor scenario thinking, and 
concrete, specific, descriptive, image-based, familiar information to probabilistic, abstract, strictly verbal 
information, military procedures may have an advantage that has nothing to do with the pros and cons 
of their use in a specific situation, or with whether military leaders are in favor of military involvement. 

Military scenarios have been elaborately developed and are more concrete and available to 
decision makers, whereas the State Department has no equivalent "diplomatic gaming," process, in 
which they can recite elaborate, specific diplomatic scenarios®. Diplomatic briefings tend to involve 


Ithough diplomatic gaming is a part of diplomatic training, the results of such games are not as concrete, specific, vivid, 
image-laden, and are not treated as authoritatively in high level policy making discussion (generally they are not discussed at 
all) as military war games. 
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more vague, probabilistic language than military briefings. The diplomats say things like "we believe 
we can count on so-and-so," or "under the circumstances, X will probably support our position;" 
whereas military planners, due to their elaborate and specific training and testing procedures, can say 
things like "the X weapon has hit the majority of its targets in desert battle conditions, I saw it happen, 
and here are the pictures." Military planners can present much more pictorial evidence--maps, videos 
of maneuvers, and charts-- all evidence which is extremely salient. The state department can't similarly 
roll in plastic models or videos of diplomacy in action to White House planning sessions. But concrete, 
multi-sensory evidence is much more eye accessible and readily remembered than purely probabilistic, 
verbal accounts, which state department planners tend to use. 

Thus cognitive heuristics can, unknowingly and without motivation, "tip the scales" in favor of 
military options, not because of the specific pros and cons the military option in question, but because 
of the unseen workings of cognitive processes. All information is not created equal, and the impact of 
this fact on foreign policy decision making may be to privilege military options over diplomatic or other 
overtures. 

The Underestimation of Chance and the Overestimation of Control 

People consistently underestimate the role of chance or uncertainty in the environment, and 
overestimate the degree to which they can control outcomes. This leads to what has been called an 
"illusion of control"(Langer 1975; Dawes 1988, 263-266; Kahneman, Slovic, and — 1982). Even in 
situations where the outcome is obviously completely determined by chance and not skill, such as a 
lottery, even statistically sophisticated subjects attribute winning to their own abilities to "pick a winning 
number," and not to chance. It is very difficult for people to think probabilistically (Kahneman, Slovic, 
and Tversky 1982; Dawes 1988; Hogarth 1987), and to account for uncertainty in their decisions. 

People tend instead to think causally, in terms of likely scenarios, and thus to underestimate the role of 
uncertainty and chance factors, and to overestimate the degree to which they can "cause" or control 
certain outcomes (Langer 1975; Hogarth 1987; Dawes 1988; Gilovich 1991; Plous 1993). 

This tendency is understandable given the nature of the environment. Almost all of the 
outcomes of our actions are due to some combination of skill and "luck," and it is often difficult to 
separate the two. As our limited information processors try to simplify the decision environment, the 
effects of "chance" are discounted, and the degree to which individuals can skillfully control outcomes 
is emphasized. Not only do individuals discount the probabilistic nature of the environment, but certain 
activities like planning can actually increase feelings of confidence and control over the environment 
(Langer 1975; Hogarth 1987), regardless of the fact that chance factors affect planned and unplanned 
activities alike. 

This cognitive tendency to underestimate chance and overestimate control can be particularly 
problematic in the realm of foreign policy decision making. Outcomes in international affairs are 
affected by a myriad of causal factors, many of which are beyond U.S. control, and often beyond 
anyone's control. As John F. Kennedy said in his American University speech in 1963, "The US with 
6% of the world population cannot control everything that happens on the globe, and it would be a 
tragic mistake to equate national security with such control" enacts, as quoted by Dawes 1988, 266). 

There are many other factors which may cause political decision makers to overestimate their 
ability to control events, and underestimate uncertainty. Internationally, the preponderance of U.S. 
power after the second world war may have encouraged U.S. policymakers to believe in their ability to 
control international events. Domestically, public opinion generally rewards leaders who claim to be 
take-charge helmsmen, able to control the course of events. This may be due to American political 
culture, which favors can-do, strong, decisive, John Wayne conceptions of leadership (Etheredge 1985; 
Smith 1988); our electorate may not reward politicians who point out the uncertainties and limits 
involved in policy actions. Bureaucratically, the organizational competition for funding and Presidential 
favor may pressure agencies to emphasize what they can do, and to de-emphasize what they do not 
know or cannot control. In terms of group dynamics, Janis proposes that an overly concurrence-seeking 
group will overestimate its own abilities and underestimate their vulnerabilities and the vulnerabilities of 
the policies they support (Janis 1982, 244). Additionally, certain belief systems or personality types may 
be less tolerant of uncertainty, and have a need to concentrate on control. 

However, regardless of whether other variables exacerbate this tendency, behavioral decision 
theory tells us that people will try to simplify the choices they face by underemphasizing the uncertain 
and probabilistic nature of the environment, and overestimating the degree to which they can control 
events. 

Availability and Representativeness: Folk Information 

People tend not to use the laws of probability, statistics, or logic in judging the likelihood of 

future outcomes. Instead people are swayed by descriptive information, stereotypes, and likely 
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scenarios. They judge events to be more likely which are representative of familiar scenarios to them 
and which are available to their memory (Kahneman, Slovic and Tversky 1982). 

For example, subjects were told that in a group of 100, 70% were lawyers and 30% were 
engineers, and asked to judge the probability that an individual from this group was either a lawyer or 
an engineer. They were also given hypothetical descriptions of the individuals. If descriptions were 
present, people ignored the base rate information in favor of the descriptive information, even when the 
descriptive information was irrelevant, such as "Has a wife and no children, promises to be successful in 
his field, and is well-liked by his colleagues." When the description did not bear on stereotypes of 
pe or lawyers, like this one, subjects judged the chance of the individual being a lawyer to be 
50%, even though they were told that 70% of the group were lawyers. Subjects ignored the base rate 
information, and instead judged the probability of an individual's being a lawyer or engineer by usin 
the descriptive information to determine how similar, likely, or representative their description was o 
stereotypes of lawyers and engineers. For example, when told "Jack is a 45 year old man. He is 
married and has four children. He is generally conservative, careful, and ambitious. He shows no 
interest in political and social issues and spends most of his free time on his many hobbies which 
include home carpentry, sailing, and mathematical puzzles," subjects judged Jack to be an engineer, 
even though the chance of him being an engineer was much lower than the probability that he was a 
lawyer 30% of the group were engineers). Only when descriptive information was completely 
absent (and subjects had no other source of information about the targets) did subjects use the 
Statistical information (Kahneman, Slovic, and Tversky 1982). 

Additionally, people tend to judge how likely or probable an event is by how easily it "comes to 
mind." How available the information is to memory or imagination thus determines how likely we 
think it to be, not how likely the event actually is in the population. For example, people's judgments 
of the frequency of various causes of death correlate with the frequency with which the causes appeared 
in the media, and not with actual frequency. Therefore, people judged murder a more likely cause of 
death than suicide, even though statistically suicides are much more common than murders. However, 
murders are given much media coverage, whereas suicides are frequently kept quiet. Murders, 
therefore, like earthquakes, hurricanes, plane crashes, etc., are much more available to memory and are 
therefore overestimated, whereas causes of death which are not so spectacular, not reported by the 
media, and therefore less available to memory, are underestimated, such as asthma, emphysema, 
stomach cancer, etc.(Lichtenstein, Slovic, Fischhoff, Layman, and Combs 1978). 

Similarly, people overestimate the likelihood or frequency of events which are more memorable 
and stick out in your mind. For example, people believe that much of the homeless population is 
mentally ill, that homelessness is due to the deinstitutionalization of mental patients. However, studies 
show that more than 2/3 of homeless people are not mentally ill. But the unobtrusive homeless person 
is easily 7 ae whereas we tend to remember the homeless person who rants and raves or behaves 
"crazily."’"(Dawes 1988, 93-95). Similarly we tend to remember getting in the longest checkout line 
when we are in a hurry, and therefore we overestimate the degree to which "if I'm in a hurry, I'll end 
up in the longest line" ("if I wash the car, it will rain, etc..."). 

We overestimate the frequency of things we experience, because they are easily available to 
memory, without asking if we perhaps have a biased experience. For example, psychologists believe that 
certain conditions "can only improve with therapy," without questioning the fact that by definition they 
only have contact with people who have improved through therapy and not with the population of 
people who may improve without the aid of a therapist (Dawes 1988, 102). The point is that we 
overestimate information which is easily available to us, and we underestimate information which we 
have not experienced or we are not easily able to recall or access. The problem with this is that what is 
available to our imagination or memory Is not the same as what is likely or frequent (Hogarth 1987; 
Dawes 1988; Kahneman, Slovic and Tversky 1982; Plous 1993).° 


Tas discussed in the section on concrete vs. abstract information, studies of memory show that individuals are more likely to 
remember and are more easily able to access information which is coded on several sensory levels or which is emotionally- 
laden. 


‘Of course, it is easier to separate and manipulate the variables of availability and representativeness in laboratory situations 
than in real life circumstances (Khong 1992, 37). More work needs to be done to clarify the operationalization of these 
concepts beyond experimental settings. Yet despite its problems, the research still suggests that people will tend to gravitate 
toward simplistic analogies and familiar stereotypes, instead of using probabilistic or statistical information. 
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It is understandable that people rely on their own experiences and stereotypes to judge likely 
outcomes, because often this is the only information that individuals have in many routine, everyday 
choice situations. However, even when statistical base rate information is available, which incorporates 
more data than our own personal impressions and recollections, we tend to rely on the available, 
representative, descriptive information over the probabilistic data. 

Available and representative information is "folk information." It conforms to what we have 
experienced or can imagine, and therefore it seems very reasonable and plausible, and we tend to 
intuitively rely upon it (even though it may not hold up under scrutiny). Because we tend to constantly 
simplify our decision environments, when faced with probability information as well as "folk 
information," we tend to gravitate toward the folk information, even if it means de-emphasizing more 
reliable probability information. 

Disconfirming Information 

The way we categorize information, and the way memory is organized, predisposes people not to 
look for disconfirming evidence (Hogarth 1987, 130; Einhorn and Hogarth 1978). It is difficult to access 
non-events, to call to mind scenarios when X was expected to occur and didn't happen. This is the 
core of the scientific method: to analyze when X occurred and didn't occur, and to see from this 
evidence if a theory is falsified. In practice, however, in natural (as opposed to laboratory) 
environments, people often do not have access to disconfirming information, and often disregard this 
information even when it is present (Einhorn and Hogarth 1978). For example, in determining whether 
the personnel department does a good job in the hiring process, people look at the individuals hired to 
positions and at how well they are performing in their positions, and assess personnel 's track record on 
the basis of this information (Hogarth 1987, 222). They do not look at who personnel turned away, and 
how these candidates are subsequently performing, to determine personnel's performance. People ask: 
"Is John Doe, who personnel hired, working out?" They do not ask, "Why did personnel hire John 
Doe over Albert Einstein, given that we all know Einstein's subsequent performance levels." 

It is easy to see why people do not look for disconfirming information in this example; in most 
cases information about a rejected applicant's subsequent performance levels would not be available. 
However, even when disconfirming information is available, people do not assess it, and tend to 
downplay it when it is present. This tendency relates to previous heuristics discussed: people tend to 
frame information early on and to assess incoming information in light of the frame, and people favor 
information that is easily available. Thus when assessing information people do not tend to look for 
information which would falsify their hypothesis, and often do not even use it when it is presented. 

This failure to consider disconfirming evidence, as well as the underestimation of chance and 
overestimation of personal control over situations, can lead to overconfidence (Oskamp 1982; Einhorn 
and Hogarth 1978; Kahneman, Slovic, and Tversky 1982). Since people do not consider a great deal of 
information when making a decision, analyze the information they do consider via often simplistic 
heuristics, and are unaware that they are processing information in this simplified manner, but instead 
believe that they are being extremely rigorous in their thinking, it is not difficult to understand why people 
are overconfident in their own judgments. Studies show that increased confidence of decision makers is 
not due to increased accuracy, and confidence may even increase as accuracy decreases (Oskamp 1982). 
This is not necessarily a function of personality, of "ego protection" or some other defensive 
psychological mechanism, although overconfidence may be exacerbated by personality traits. However a 
a for overconfidence is a consequence of cognitive limitations. 

ith this discussion of specific cognitive heuristics in mind, we can now investigate President 
Kennedy's decision to intervene in Cuba in 1961. Did non-motivated cognitive processes increase the 
salience of military options in this case? 
The Bay of Pigs: An Information Processing Perspective 

The Kennedy administration's decision to attempt an overthrow of the Castro government in the 
spring of 1961 provides an interesting test for the influence of cognitive heuristics in the foreign policy 
decision making process. 

Anti-Castro activities were initially conceived as an element of foreign policy during the late 
1950's, and the CIA-sponsored plan for an invasion of Cuba at the Bay of Pigs was approved by 
President Eisenhower on March 17, 1960. The initial proposal was for a covert operation run by the 
CIA, in which anti-Castro Cubans would be trained and infiltrated into Cuba to mount a guerrilla 


insurgent movement aimed at bringing down the Castro government. No US military personnel were to 
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be directly involved in the landings of the paramilitary forces or the ensuing guerrilla warfare. Instead 
the role of US military forces was to provide all assistance for recruiting, organizing, training, and 
supplying the resistance group, including providing all intelligence and logistical support. In essence, US 
military forces were to do everything to aid the anti-Castro forces short of shooting the guns at Castro 
themselves”. 

During the presidential campaign, Democratic candidate John F. Kennedy received a veiled, 
general intelligence briefing in July, 1960, intimating that the CIA was sponsoring various anti-Castro 
exile activities (Higgins 1987, 60). On November 18, 1960, President-elect Kennedy first learned of this 
plan for Castro's overthrow, and of the existence of US-organized exile brigades training in Guatemala 
(Taylor 1981, 8). His administration was first briefed on the developing plan on January 28, 1961, by 
the Director of Central Intelligence Allen Dulles and Deputy Director Richard Bissell (both men had 
worked for the Eisenhower administration and had been kept on by Kennedy). In attendance at the 
briefing were President Kennedy, Vice President Lyndon Johnson, Secretary of State Dean Rusk, 
Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff General Lemnitzer, 
Assistant Secretary of State Thomas Mann, Assistant Secretary of Defense Paul Nitze, CIA operative 
Mr. Tracy Barnes, and National Security Advisor Mr. McGeorge Bundy. 

Prospect Theory 

From the very first meeting the Cuban situation was framed as damaging to the US if action 
were not taken immediately.’ Since Castro's forces had taken over the anti-Batista movement during 
the Eisenhower administration, Castro had moved ideologically toward communism, diplomatically and 
militarily toward an alliance with the Soviet Union, and domestically toward greater control over the 
Cuban population--resulting in suppression of democratic forms and of domestic opposition. Kennedy 
was briefed that failure to act soon against Castro would have adverse effects on the United States: loss 
of prestige in the region and in the Cold War conflict; Cuba's shift from an ally to a Soviet, communist 
satellite in the hemisphere; potential loss of other pro-US regimes in the area; and the emergence of a 
situation in which it would be much more difficult to topple Castro in the future. Undoubtedly both 
Kennedy and his aides were also aware of the domestic losses that they would incur if they took no 
action. During the election Kennedy had charged Nixon and the Eisenhower administration with failing 
to take strong enough action regarding Cuba, and had called for "strengthening anti-Castro forces in 
exile...who offer eventual hope of overthrowing Castro" (Etheredge 1985, 4). Failure to support the 
CIA-sponsored intervention could lead to domestic losses such as charges of hypocrisy, broken campaign 
promises, and being "soft" on communism. 

From the first, the intervention was framed as a "use it or lose it" operation, with time running 
out on the option (NSF: Countries-Cuba, Box 35A, Mann 1961, 2-3). The military technology and 
training of Castro's forces were improving due to Soviet military aid. Because of the increasing 
strength and effectiveness of Castro's military, with time the US would lose the opportunity to launch a 
covert action against Castro. "Therefore, after some date probably no more than six months away it 
will become militarily infeasible to overthrow the Castro regime except through the commitment to 
combat of a sizeable organized military force. The option of action by the Cuban opposition will no 
longer be open" (NSF Box 35a, Bissell 1961, 2). 

A brigade of Cuban exiles had been assembled and had begun training under the previous 
administration. It was a “sunk cost," a volatile resource with a short shelf life. If the brigade was not 
used soon, while the opportunity existed, the resource would have to be "wasted" and the group 


Although in the end six US pilots did fly combat missions over Cuba as part of the invasion. Four of the pilots were shot 
down and killed (Wyden 1980, 236-240). 


1€or an analysis which focuses on the connection betwecn emotion and prospect theory in these cases, see Cusimano 1993, 
"Emotion and Frame," a paper prepared for the 1993 Annual Meeting of the APSA. 
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disbanded. Dissolution of the forces would be tricky, and undoubtedly would make the US look as 
though it was not serious in its opposition to Castro. The Kennedy administration would leave itself 
open to charges of being "soft on communism," by not going ahead with a plan supported by the 
outgoing Republican President and the highest ranking Republican officials in government, Dulles and 
Bissell. The domestic costs of inaction were purported to be great. 
Bissell described the costs of inaction when he said, 

A decision not to use the paramilitary force must consider 

the problem of dissolution, since its dissolution will surely be 

the only alternative if it is not used within the next four to six 

weeks... There is no doubt that dissolution in and of itself will 

be a blow to US prestige as it will be interpreted in many 

Latin American countries and elsewhere as evidence of the 

US inability to take decisive action with regard to Castro. 

David will again have defeated Goliath. Anti-US regimes 

would gain strength, while pro-US regimes would 

undoubtedly suffer...It must be remembered in this 

connection that there are sectors of Latin American opinion 

which criticize the US for not dealing sufficiently forcefully 

with the Castro regime. (NSF: Countries-Cuba, Box 35A, 

Bissell 1961, 6). 

Inaction would not only allow "David again to defeat Goliath," and pro-US regimes in the 
hemisphere to suffer, but it also would present the practical problem of how to disband 1500 armed, ex- 
patriated Cubans trained in military insurrection. As Dulles told Kennedy, "Don't forget that we have 
a disposal problem. If we have to take these men out of Guatemala, we will have to transfer them to 
the United States, and we can't have them wandering around the country telling everyone what they 
have been doing" (Schlesinger 1965, 242). 

President Kennedy reputedly was concerned with a more dire aspect of the "disposal problem." 
He told an aide, "If we decide now to call the whole thing off, I don't know if we could go down there 
and take the guns away from them" (O'Donnell 1970, 271). 

Robert Amory, Deputy Director of the CIA, also described the desire to avoid an impending loss 
of prestige as an important motivating factor in approving the US intervention in the Bay of Pigs. 

But one of the things that may have led to this [the Bay of 
Pigs decision] was the CIA estimate, which I was responsible 
for...that Castro's hold on Cuba was getting increasingly 
strong, that time was running out. And this Bissell used time 
and again to the President. He said, 'You can't manana 
this thing.' You can cancel it in which case you've got a 
see a of disposal. What will we do with these fifteen 
undred people?--they 'll all run amok in Central Park or 
something like that. But anyway, it's now or never was the 
theme. And that put the President in this awful bind. Here 
was something the great General Eisenhower had 
begun...The American people would have felt, 'Well, God, 
he canceled something that Eisenhower'd set entrain (sic) 
which would have liberated Cuba'(Amory 1966, 128-129). 


The Taylor Commission" concluded that these concerns were a primary motivating factor in 
deciding in favor of the intervention. 


‘hs fter the failure of the Bay of Pigs operation, Kennedy appointed an ad hoc investigative committee to "do a post 
mortem" analyzing the operation's flaws (Higgins 1987). Headed by General Maxwell Taylor (and thus dubbed the "Taylor 
Commission"), the commission issued their report on June 13, 1961. 
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It is felt that the approval of so marginal an operation by 
many Officials was influenced by the feeling that the Cuban 
Brigade was a waning asset which had to be used quickly as 
time was against us, and that this operation was the best way 
to realize the most from it. Also, the consequences of 
demobilizing the Brigade and the return of the trainees to 
the USA, with its implication that the United States had lost 
interest in the fight against Castro, played a part in the final 
decision (Taylor 1981, 41). 

The specter of losing an asset drove even the Joint Chiefs, who were skeptical of many of the 
operational details of the mission, to favor going ahead with the operation. As General Decker, Chief 
of Staff of the Army, put it, "The reason that some of the Joint Chiefs thought that the operation 
should be undertaken was that this force had been training for quite awhile, and it was feared that here 
was an asset that, if it wasn't used, would be lost" (Decker 1968, 10). 

The exact language of referring to the brigade as an "asset" which the Kennedy and his advisors 
didn't want to "lose" crops up again and again in the records of the administration. As Robert 
Hurwitch, a special assistant for Cuban Affairs in the State Department described the exiles, 

They were, in other words, an asset, not only an asset from 
the standpoint of bodies, big men animated by a great desire 
and conviction to get back to their country, but also from a 
political standpoint, should a situation arise...the public 
posture of the United States might easily be that Cubans and 
Americans fighting side by side for the liberation of Cubans 
from a political standpoint is much more palatable than, for 
example, the US marines landing in Cuba for the liberation 
of Cuba. So here you have an asset that you couldn't just 
disregard because you didn't know how the situation was 
going to turn out. (Hurwitch 1964, 75-76). 

Even after the Bay of Pigs, Hurwitch testified, Kennedy was motivated by the desire to "keep 
this asset alive" (Hurwitch 1964, 76). 

However, some members of the administration did express concern that US foreign policy toward 
Cuba was being driven by the sunk costs of one brigade of Cuban exiles. Berle and Mann both made 
clear their conviction that U.S. policy should not be driven to drastic and irrevocable choice by the urgencies, 
however real, of a single battalion of men. (NSF: Countries-Cuba, Box 35A, 2-8-62). Schlesinger also told 
the President, "there seems to me a slight danger of our being rushed into something because CIA has 
on its hand a band of people it doesn't quite know what to do with...Obviously this is a genuine 
problem, but it can't be permitted to govern US policy" (NSF: Countries-Cuba, Box 35A, 3-15-61). 
The administration remained unmoved by these few disclaimers, however. 

Thus the plan was framed as a necessary action to avoid the certain US losses associated with 
inaction, and to honor the investment already sunk into developing the Cuban brigade. This frame 
proposed by Dulles and Bissell was nearly unanimously adopted by members of the administration”. 
The few disagreements that did occur among members of the administration between January and April 
17 when the troops landed centered around technical aspects of the operation: where the landing sites 
should be; how much air cover should be used and how many pre-landing air strikes would be 
necessary; what kind of cover story to use; etc. No one challenged the very definition of the problem, 
that military action against Cuba was needed in order to avoid US losses in this hemisphere. Kennedy 
and his senior advisors demonstrated an attachment to the status quo of American dominance of Cuba 
and this hemisphere. The specter of forever losing US influence over a capitalist Cuba, and of wasting 
the resource of a brigade of Cuban exiles itching to overthrow Castro drove Kennedy's acceptance of a 


1$chlesinger and Bowles did not accept this definition of the problem, but their contrasting viewpoints were kept muted 
(Schlesinger 1965; Bowles 1970). 
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risky policy. With this decision frame in place Kennedy's task became one of fine-tuning the 
operational details and the mission's timing in order to ensure the best chances for success. As Chester 
Bowles described the decision: 

Allen Dulles and the CIA...more or less confronted the new 

Administration with the plan when it came to power. An 

attack force was in training in Guatemala. Whether to | 

continue with the operation or not’ was obviously a decision 

for the new Administration to make (Bowles 1965, 28). 


It is interesting that Bowles describes the situation not as a debate over the definition of the 
situation, but rather as a simple choice between going ahead or canceling the operation Eisenhower had 
begun. 

Not only was a failure to adopt the CIA plan framed as a loss, but the risks and costs of the 
operation were de-emphasized or ignored. The intervention was defined as a covert operation to create 
and back a Cuban guerrilla movement, which would not require the overt use of US military personnel. 
This definition of the plan was imposed quickly, with little discussion of alternative plans or of 
alternative interpretations of the CIA plan. It was assumed that the only real danger of loss came from 
not acting while the time was ripe. Early acceptance of the frame concerning the losses associated with 
inaction led to an insufficient survey of alternative (including diplomatic) courses of action, selective 
information processing in accordance with the frame, and uncritical, risk-acceptant actions in order to 
avoid assumed impending losses. 

In their desire to avoid the losses associated with inaction, decision makers were not impressed 
with the risks involved in the CIA plan. The invasion plans were far from "covert," but in fact were an 
open secret throughout Latin America, the Cuban population of Miami, and the media. The training 
site required the cooperation of the US government to fly the "clandestine" recruits to Guatemala, the 
Guatemalan government to allow the recruits to proceed to a wealthy landowner's property where a 
training base had been hacked out of the wilderness, and the Nicaraguan government's cooperation as 
President Somoza provided the airfield for the B-26's to train. As CIA inspector general Kirkpatrick 
realized, "In retrospect it might have been wiser to have trained everybody in the United States where 
they could have been isolated somewhere in the vast reaches of a Fort Bragg or a Fort Benning. Latin 
America is not an easy place to do such training because in countries the size of Guatemala or 
Nicaragua nearly everybody knows what is going on (Kirkpatrick 1972, 36)." 

As early as October 30th, 1960, an article appeared in the Guatemalan paper La Hora describing 
a military base in the mountains where men were being trained for an invasion of Cuba. In November 
articles in the US press appeared in The Nation and the Hispanic American Report (Schlesinger 1965, 
235). They were followed in January by articles in The New York Times and TIME magazine, and in 
March by articles in the New York Herald-Tribune which accurately revealed the location and strength of 
the camp of US-trained exiles planning to invade Cuba, as well as the CIA's role in bankrolling the 
Cuban political front in Miami. 

Even more seriously, Castro had one of the best intelligence operations in Latin America. He 
knew that an operation was being mounted, and he appeared to have a great deal of specific 
intelligence about the operation. As the Joint Chiefs put it in their report on March 10, 1961: 

Every effort has been made to keep this operation secret, but 
it is obvious that many people in the area are aware of what 
is going on. Although all troop movements are made at 
night, firing, explosions, aircraft orbiting over an objective 
area, parachute drops, and an abnormal number of 
unfamiliar aircraft in the area are a dead giveaway. A 
clandestine radio transmitter is known to be operating in the 


‘italics not in original. 
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Retalhuleu area. The mayor of Retalhuleu is a card-carrying 
communist and lives about a mile from the airstrip. Leaflets 
have been circulated in Guatemala City by the Communist 
Party giving many of the details of the activity. Although 
there are some inaccuracies in this material, much of it is 
accurate. It can therefore be presumed that Castro knows 
practically all about the operation except when, where, and in 
what strength. (NSF, Box 61a, Taylor Report, Part III, Annex 
10, p. 18). 

Apparently Castro's intelligence knew even these specifics concerning the operation, since 
shortly before the landing the Castro security forces rounded up approximately 200,000 Cubans 
suspected of being hostile to Castro and put them in concentration camps. These individuals were 
precisely the elements in Cuban society which the landing intended to stir into a popular uprising 
against Castro. The operation was far from covert (Kirkpatrick 1970, 39). 

However, US decision makers overlooked the risks that the "covert action" would be exposed. 
The Taylor Commission pointed to this as one of the primary sources of decision failure. 


A paramilitary operation of the magnitude of Zapata could 
not be prepared and conducted in such a way that all US 
support of it and connection with it could be plausibly 
disclaimed...By about November 1960 the impossibility of 
running Zapata as a covert operation under CIA should have 
been recognized and the situation reviewed...Operational 
restrictions designed to protect its covert character should 
have been accepted only if they did not impair the chance of 
success (Taylor 1981, 40). 


As Robert Amory noted, "You can't say that fifteen hundred Cubans got together in a sort of 
Michael Mullins Marching and Chowder Society and acquired aircraft and ships and ammunition and 
radios and so on and set forth all by their little selves. The American Hand would clearly show in it." 
(Amory 1966, 127-128). 

Thus the risks associated with the action were great. Severe losses could come from the 
intervention when there was no element of surprise, when the invasion could not be disavowed by the 
US, and when the Brigade could not "go guerrilla," and serve as a thorn in Castro's side in the event 
that it did not secure the beachhead. But despite the risks involved, the intervention was chosen in 
order to avoid the damage which would result from inaction, and in order to honor sunk costs. 

The problem had been framed in terms of the losses that would ensue as time ran out for the US 
to act. But by 1960 it was already too late to hope that a small band of rebels could succeed in 
overthrowing the Castro government. The majority of those opposed to Castro had already left the 
island and were living in Miami. British and French intelligence reports concluded that there was no 
chance of popular uprisings in Cuba being able to unseat Castro (Kirkpatrick 1972, 40); his power was 
too firmly established (Mann 1961, 1). There was no well-organized resistance in Cuba; what resistance 
groups existed were not informed or prepared for the invasion plans. More fatally, perhaps, Castro had 
already acquired jet airplanes, easily capable of defeating the small invasion force and their slow, out- 
dated B-26's. The "time running out" reference was flawed. Time had probably run out before 
Kennedy ever took office. 

The literature on framing suggests that people are particularly sensitive to frames of avoiding loss 
and retrieving sunk costs. Individuals will run great risks to avoid losses, even when a "rational" 
assessment of the problem would reveal the risk of greater costs resulting from the attempts to avoid 
loss than the perceived damage itself. In this case Kennedy and his top advisors engaged in risk- 
acceptant loss avoidance, as described by prospect theory. 

Concrete vs. Abstract 

The case shows evidence that, as predicted by behavioral decision theory, the administration was 

not influenced much by statistical estimates of the probability of success, but rather concrete, vivid 
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descriptions and personal testimonials of the readiness of the forces were extremely salient to the 
president and his advisors. 

Because the Joint Chiefs of Staff felt they lacked direct knowledge of the CIA operation they 
were being asked to comment upon, a team of three officers from the Joint Chiefs was sent to report on 
the military effectiveness of the Cuban Expeditionary Forces in Guatemala. The team returned its 
report, saying that due to the high visibility of the training activities, the odds against achieving a 
surprise attack against Castro were about 85 to 15. Further, if surprise were not achieved, the attack 
against Cuba would fail, since one Castro aircraft armed with machine guns could sink all or most of 
the invasion force (Taylor 1981, 10). 

This abstract, statistical statement of the probability of failure of the Brigade, however, did not 
attract much attention. No one at Defense, and none of the civilian officials who read the report, used 
it to raise concern about the operation. 

In contrast, however, a concrete and personal description of the probable military effectiveness of 
the Brigade, made just a few weeks later, found a ready hearing in Kennedy. Jack Hawkins, an 
experienced Marine colonel, inspected the Brigade base in Guatemala and reported as follows: 


My observations have increased my confidence in the ability 
of this force to accomplish not only initial combat missions, 
but also the ultimate objective, the overthrow of Castro. The 
Brigade and battalion commanders now know all details of 
the plan and are enthusiastic. These officers are young, 
vigorous, intelligent and motivated by a fanatic urge to begin 
battle... They have supreme confidence they will win against 
whatever Castro has to offer. I share their confidence 
(Schlesinger 1965, 267). 


This report, Robert Kennedy later said, was "the most instrumental factor in convincing the 
President to go ahead" (Kennedy 1964, 43; Schlesinger 1978, 444). 

For all its flaws, the CIA had a concrete, vivid, descriptive, image-inclusive, military plan of 
action. In comparison the State department's alternative approaches were described as "long, 
complex," and "unclear". Kennedy repeatedly admonished the State Department in meetings to 
prepare "a concrete proposal for action," "a clear statement of the course it would recommend," 
"concrete ways" to demonstrate the intent of US policy in Latin America, etc. Interestingly enough, the 
military planners were never criticized for lacking concrete, specific proposals, but State repeatedly was 
faulted for this failing (NSF: Countries-Cuba, Box 35A, Meetings 1-28-61, 2-8-61, 2-18-61). 
Underestimation of Chance, Overestimation of Control 

There is ample evidence that the Kennedy administration was also influenced by this information 
processing heuristic. Any complex operation dependent on many favorable contingencies for its success 
is vulnerable to the intervention of chance and uncertainty. While Murphy's law that "anything that 
can go wrong, will," is not necessarily true, it is necessarily true that "the more factors which can go 
wrong, the greater the chance that one of them will go wrong." The greater the number of variables to 
be controlled, the greater the chance that any one variable will not be controlled. 

However, most people fail to appreciate the uncertain, probabilistic nature of the environment, 
and instead overestimate the degree to which they are able to control outcomes. The Kennedy 
administration fell prey to this tendency in reaching the decision to intervene in Cuba with a Brigade of 
exiles. 

Training 1500 civilians to be proficient in military skills in a short period of time, and 
coordinating the actions of these rebels to mount an amphibious landing as well as a covering air strike 
is a dauntingly complex task. Trying to do so in secret is nearly impossible. The sheer size of the 
invasion force and the amount of time the operation had been in the works should have alerted the 
Kennedy administration to the fact that it could not maintain the secrecy of the operation. The Cuban 
emigre community in Miami was an extremely vocal group, and "talk was unrestrained in the motels 
and bars." The recruitment and training efforts were well known, certainly by the national press corps 
(Schlesinger 1965, 260-261). Although the Joint Chiefs reached this conclusion upon inspecting the 
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visibility of activities at the Retalhuleu base of operations in Guatemala, and at the Puerto Cabezas 
airstrip training base in Nicaragua, this point was muted in both their report and its reception by civilian 
officials. Their report emphasized areas which they could control, such as the need to have a military 
instructor trained in logistics assigned to the Brigade. Aspects of the operation over which they had 
little control, such as the high visibility of the operation, received less emphasis (Taylor 1981, 11). In 
short, it appears that the administration ignored aspects of the plan over which they had little control, 
and emphasized instead the factors over which they could exercise control. 

Chance developments affected the operation in other ways. Two days before the landing, an 
airstrike was sent to damage Castro's airforce so that they could not shoot down the incoming invaders. 
The CIA had devised a cover story to hide US involvement in the airstrike. After the airstrike, one of 
the Cuban pilots was to land in Florida and pose as a defector from Castro's airforce who had inflicted 
the damage on Castro's planes himself before defecting. However, as chance would have it, 
"circumstances had this event occur on the same day that an actual pilot in the Castro air force 
defected and landed in Jacksonville, Florida. The press was all over both Cuban planes instantly" 
(Kirkpatrick 1972, 38). 

No one in the administration had expected the suspicious cover story to last long, but they had 
hoped it would at least last the two days until the landing took place. However the cover story did not 
last even two hours. A LIFE magazine reporter inspected the "bogus" defector's plane, only to find 
that the gun muzzles were taped shut, the guns and bomb bays obviously hadn't been used in at least 
six months, and the plane had a metal nose, whereas all Castro's planes had plastic noses (Bates and 
Rosenbloom 1983, 13). The CIA had vastly underestimated the military knowledge of the press, and its 
ability to pick out the flaws in a cover story. But additionally, the simultaneous defection of a real 
Cuban pilot allowed for verification of the ersatz pilot's story. The simultaneous defection also 
confused members of the US government, who then gave out mixed signals concerning the affair. The 
cover story could not withstand the scrutiny, and immediately collapsed. 

There were other ways in which chance factors played a role in how the operation unfolded. 
Before the brigade even hit the beach, one Cuban exile on board one of the ships tried out the deck- 
mounted machine gun. The weld broke and the firing mechanism stuck, scattering the other exiles who 
had been relaxing on the deck nearby. One man was killed, and two were wounded. The ship then 
broke radio silence to call for help, and an US destroyer pulled alongside the vessel and took the 
wounded men for treatment. Whatever veil of secrecy had been left for the operation had thus been 
lifted before the troops ever reached the beach (Wyden 1980, 213; Bates and Rosenbloom 1983, 15). 

Another chance incident undercut the position of the landing group. The first landing party had 
the responsibility of placing flashing marker lights along the beach to guide the landing. However, 
before they reached the beach one of the landing lights shorted out, and began flashing. This alerted 
one of Castro's patrols, who then immediately met the first landing party on the beach. The Brigade 
killed all members of the patrol, but Castro's forces in the area were now tipped off to the invaders 
presence before the full-scale landing began, thus losing any time margin for some of the troops to 
reach the beach before the shooting began. 

Also unexpectedly, the invading Brigade forces ran up on coral reefs in the bay. The CIA had 
said that these unidentified patches on reconnaissance photos were seaweed and cloud reflections. 
Several boats in the landing party sank on these reefs, leaving the exiles in them to swim to shore 
without equipment (Wyden 1980, 218-222). 

When the full strength of Castro's military met the Brigade on the beaches and pounded them 
from the air, most of the supplies (inexplicably concentrated in one boat!) were sunk in the Bay, thus 
stranding the Brigade members on the beach without ammunition. However, the "battle-green" exiles 
in the re-supply boats which had not been sunk inexplicably panicked, turned around, and sailed (110 
miles) away from the Brigade and the beaches. American ships had to be sent to divert these runaways 
and redirect them back towards Cuba. 

The point of this analysis is not to suggest that somehow the Kennedy administration could have 
anticipated the defection of a genuine Cuban pilot, or predicted a short in the landing lights or the 
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defective operation of a firing mechanism in a ship's machine guns. The point is rather that many 
facets of even well-planned military operations are subject to chance uncertainties. Especially in 
dealing with an uneven group of non-professional soldiers who had never faced battle, the chances were 
high that parts of the operation would go wrong. What was exceptional was not that chance failures 
occurred, but rather that the administration had not anticipated this development. The operation was 
based on a best case scenario. No one questioned that factors could intervene to derail the plan over 
which the administration had so little control. 

The cover story provides a good example of this illusion of control. The administration 
unanimously felt that the cover story was weak and wouldn't hold up long. Nevertheless they 
maintained their confidence that they could keep the story from unravelling for the necessary two days. 
Why did the Kennedy administration feel this confident, to the point of not taking simple steps to make 
the cover story better able to withstand press scrutiny (such as taking the tape off the gun muzzles and 
firing the weapons on the plane)? 

Schlesinger offers an interesting insight into Kennedy's confidence in his own good luck. 

One further factor no doubt influenced him: the enormous 
confidence in his own luck. Everything had broken right for 
him since 1956. He had won the nomination and the election 
against all odds in the book. Everyone around him thought 
259)" the Midas touch and could not lose (Schlesinger 1965, 

This description is akin to the gambler's fallacy or the "hot hand in basketball" concept (Dawes 
1988; Gilovich 1991). People tend not to appreciate the role of uncertainty and chance factors in their 
lives, and instead attribute their experiences to their own abilities to control their environments. This 
can lead to overconfidence, to a false sense that "murphy's law may apply to you, but not to me." 
Availability and Representativeness 

The Kennedy administration did not seem to be heavily influenced by the steady stream of 
military estimates of the likelihood of each separate aspect of the invasion. Instead they favored causal 
scenario information which was readily accessible and easily imaginable. A highly salient scenario, 
which was easily available for all participants since it was a relatively recent example of the covert, US 
sponsored overthrow of a Latin American government, was the Guatemalan case. Dulles told Kennedy, 

I stood right here at Ike's desk and told him I was certain 
our Guatemalan operation would succeed, and, Mr. 
President, the prospects for this plan are even better than 
they were for that one (Sorenson 1965, 296). 

It is not surprising that the Guatemalan scenario easily came to mind when the Kennedy 
administration was considering the Cuban situation. Not only was the Guatemalan scenario a relatively 
recent predecessor to the Cuban situation, which members of the administration were aware of. But 
also, many of the government personnel responsible for the Guatemalan overthrow were also in charge 
of planning the Cuban operation. Allan Dulles served as the CIA director in both cases. Richard 
Bissell, who had been Dulles's assistant in 1954, became the chief planner of the Bay of Pigs operation. 
The position of deputy director of the CIA was held by General Charles P. Cabell in both cases, the 
propaganda operation was run by David Phillips in both cases, E. Howard Hunt served as chief of 
political action in both cases, and his boss, Jake Engler, had worked as the CIA station chief in 
Guatemala City (Hybel 1990, 93). These individuals drew on the information which was available to 
them and easily came to the conclusion that the Cuban situation was like the Guatemala scenario. 
Ignoring Disconfirming Evidence 

Much disconfirming information was not used in reaching the decision to intervene in Cuba. 
There was no search for falsifying information concerning the key concepts of the strength and loyalty of 
Castro's forces, the loyalty of the populace to Castro, the availability of the guerrilla option, or the 
"covertness" of the operation. 

Not only did the Kennedy administration not search for falsifying information, they discounted it 
even when it was present. The intelligence reports of foreign governments indicated that internal 
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uprisings against Castro were unlikely, and that Castro had solidified his domestic base of control as 
well as substantially strengthened his military (Kirkpatrick 1972). Our own state department's 
estimates were that Castro's domestic popularity was increasing, and that he was not vulnerable to a 
popular uprising against him. The Joint Chiefs of Staff reports indicated that once the locus of the 
operation changed to the Bay of Pigs, the guerrilla option was no longer a possibility. The maps set up 
in the White House cabinet room (complete with movable model ships) showed the dense swamplands 
separating the beach landing areas from the Escambray Mountains (Wyden 1980, 267). The press 
reports containing accurate details of every aspect of the invasion should have alerted the administration 
that if a dozen different national news organizations could get ahold of the story, perhaps the 
intervention was not and couid not be kept covert. 

However, this disconfirming information was never seriously considered. This behavior gives 
evidence to the human tendency to process information in order to corroborate a hypothesis, not to 
falsify it. 

Deploying Marines to _ Beirut 

The Reagan administration's decisions to send marines into Beirut, Lebanon, during August and 
September of 1982 provide interesting evidence of the influence of information processing heuristics in 
the foreign policy decision making process. 

Since independence in 1943, Lebanon has enjoyed only tenuous internal stability.'* The country 
is divided by deep conflicts among its many political and religious groups, conflicts that often revolve 
around the power-sharing formula arrived at in the unwritten Covenant of 1943. Based on an outdated 
1932 census showing a slim Maronite Christian majority, the powerful president is decreed to be a 
Maronite Christian, the prime minister must be a Sunni Muslim, and the president of the national 
assembly must be a Shi'a Muslim. Druze Muslims are outside the power structure. As the Muslim 
populations outpaced the Christian, demands grew for reform of this power-sharing formula. The 
Christian population resisted, resulting in a series of civil wars, which have been exacerbated by the 
intervention of foreign powers. 

In 1958 Egyptian President Nassar sought to fan the flames of Pan-Arabism by backing anti- 
government forces in Lebanon. The Christian Maronite government was supported by the United 
States. President Eisenhower sent 10,000 US troops to Lebanon for three months, to oversee the 
elections and inauguration. The 1975-76 civil war finally ended with the interposition of an Arab 
Deterrent Force (ADF), to separate the combatants and end the fighting. The ADF was composed 
primarily of Syrian forces. Syria had long held claim to parts of Lebanon, and was also concerned that 
instability in Lebanon would leave Syria vulnerable. In the power vacuum existing in Lebanon since 
1976, the Palestinian Liberation Organization (PLO) forces (evicted from Jordan) mobilized, since no 
central authority existed in that area powerful enough to deter them. PLO and Israeli forces routinely 
skirmished in southern Lebanon and northern Israel. 

In April of 1981, Israeli and Syrian forces clashed in southern Lebanon, each supporting rival 
local clans (Israel supported Maronite Christian leader Bashir Gemayel, while Syria supported various 
Muslim groups). Meanwhile, Israeli-PLO conflicts in southern Lebanon intensified. On July 17, Israel 
launched a major air raid to destroy PLO headquarters in Beirut, which aroused US and international 
public opinion against Israel's actions. Reagan sent special Middle East envoy Philip Habib to 
negotiate with the parties involved. With the help of the Saudis, an uneasy cease fire took effect on 
July 24th, 1981, at which point "Lebanon virtually vanished from Reagan's mental radar screen" 
(Cannon 1991, 392). . 

On June 2, 1982, the Israeli ambassador to Great Britain was shot and wounded in Britain by 
Arab terrorists. Israel interpreted this action as a breach of the Lebanese cease fire, although all other 


fhe following analysis of the developments in Lebanon prior to deployment of the Multinational Forces was drawn from 
Cannon 1991, Collelo 1987, Kemp 1988, Kennedy 1988, Quandt 1984, and New York Times and Washington Post accounts from 
1981 and 1982. 
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parties to the negotiations held that the agreement applied only to Lebanon, not to anti-Israeli 
hostilities anywhere on the globe. The Israelis used the opportunity to destroy a PLO ammunition 
dump in a vacant sports stadium in Beirut, and then to invade Lebanon on June 6th. The purpose of 
the Israeli invasion was to drive the PLO back from the Israeli border, and to create a security zone in 
southern Lebanon, so that Israeli citizens in Galilee would not be subject to PLO border attacks. 
Secretary of State Alexander Haig anticipated the war would be over in three or four days. 

On June 9th in a massive air battle, the Israeli Defense Forces (IDF) destroyed over twenty 
Syrian planes, as well as nearly all of the Syrian surface-to-air missiles in the Bekaa Valley (or Bigqa 
Valley, southeast of Beirut, near the Syrian border). On June 11 the Syrians and Israelis signed a cease 
fire, freeing Israel to concentrate on routing the PLO. Israeli troops then advanced to Beirut, ringing 
the city and trapping the PLO inside. The Israeli war goals were now not only a southern security zone, 
but also to force the PLO from their headquarters in Beirut and destroy them. 

The US response was slow and mild. Four days after the invasion began’ Reagan issued a 
statement to the Israelis urging them to halt the hostilities. Habib was sent back to the Middle East to 
try to negotiate a cease fire. Israeli Prime Minister Menachim Begin came to the White House for a 
regularly scheduled visit on June 21st. Neither an Israeli aid package nor the sale of bomber planes to 
Israel were held up in Congress. US Secretary of State Alexander Haig resigned on June 25, and his 
replacement George Schultz became Acting Secretary of State on July 5. Meanwhile, the fighting 
continued in Lebanon. 

Prospect Theory: "Unacceptable Human Costs" 

President Ronald Reagan was not inclined to intervene in the conflict in Lebanon. "The Middle 
East did not rank high on the White House agenda; and the problems of Lebanon were on few 
advisor's minds" (Kemp 1988, 57). Throughout 1981 and the spring and early summer of 1982, 
Reagan's policy toward Lebanon "was a peculiarly passive one" defined primarily as "keeping the lid 
on" (Quandt 1984, 238). 

By June of 1982 the lid was off, but Reagan was still not disposed toward a stronger US role. 
The US reaction to the Israeli invasion was notably meek. Begin's White House reception on June 21 
during his visit to the United States was "uncharacteristically stiff and formal," but Reagan did not 
"read him the riot act" (Cannon 1991, 396). At the United Nations, the US broke ranks with Britain 
and France and cast the only dissenting vote to a UN security council resolution calling for Israel's 
withdrawal from Beirut (Hoagland 1982). The Israeli invasion, and apparent US complicity in it, had 
undermined US credibility in the Arab world, and robbed the US of any political capital it had gained 
from the successful return of the Sinai to Egypt. 

In the aftermath of the Israeli invasion, the US received a new Secretary of State. Alexander 
Haig was forced to resign primarily because of his inability to get along with either Secretary of Defense 
Caspar Weinberger, National Security Advisor Richard Allen and then William Clark, and Reagan's 
White House staff. Nancy Reagan had been convinced for several months that Haig would have to go 
because he was a constant source of conflict within the administration. Haig forced his hand when he 
gave Reagan a list of instances in which he felt the White House staff had inappropriately interfered 
with his conduct of foreign policy, and asked Reagan to decide the proper lines of authority. Reagan 
responded by letting Haig go. While it was not motivated by Haig's apparent pro-Israeli bent and his 
association with the Israeli invasion, the removal of Haig had the added benefit of sending a soothing 


The United States had received advanced warning that Israel was planning an invasion of Lebanon. The US intelligence 
community knew of the invasion (Kennedy and Brunctta 1988, 6). Also Israeli Prime Minister Begin told US Secretary of State 
Alexander Haig of the invasion plans at the funeral of slain Egyptian President Anwar Sadat in October 1981. Haig reportedly 
told Begin "If you move, you move alone" (Haig 1984, 325). However, the US only pressured Israel not to invade before 
withdrawing from the Sinai at the end of April, afraid that this cornerstone of the Camp David accords might not be 
completed. The US and especially Haig were later criticized for giving a tacit “green light" to the Isracli plans (Schiff 1983, 
79; Quandt 1984, 238; Cannon 1991, 393). 


signal to Arab capitals that Washington was correcting its course (Cannon 1982; Cannon 1991). This 
signal, and Habib's renewal of negotiations, was as much as Reagan was willing to do about Lebanon. 

Reagan did not even want to discuss possible long-term strategies in Lebanon until after George 
Shultz was sworn in as the new Secretary of State. Reagan left Washington on June 30th for a 
California vacation. When asked about US policy toward Lebanon Reagan told reporters, "{Habib's] 
still there and negotiating. And that's why I don't want to do anything to louse up his act" (Cannon 
1991, 397). 

However, in the meantime Israel had renewed its intensive bombing campaign of West Beirut, 
after observing a brief cease fire to enable both sides to bury their dead. At his mountaintop ranch in 
Santa Barbara Reagan watched "the daily horror of Beirut being bombed, as shown graphically on the 
television news" (Quandt 1984, 239)'®. At this point, between secretaries of state and with much of 
official Washington on vacation, Habib sent a 17 page cable urging Reagan to commit to the principle 
of sending US troops as part of a multinational force (MNF) in Lebanon. Habib said it was the only 
way to avoid a bloodbath in Lebanon. 


They were bombing the shit out of the city day after day. 
The city was under siege. They'd turned off the water. 
They'd cut off supplies (Martin and Walcott 1988, 92). 
"I had to get the PLO out of Lebanon and that was the only way I was going to get them out," 


Habib recounted later. "They weren't going to walk out under the guns of the Israelis. You're not 
going to get a multinational force if you're not prepared to put your own troops in" (Habib, as quoted 
by Cannon 1991, 398). 

On the evening of Friday, July 2, Reagan approved the principle of US participation in a 
multinational force in Lebanon (Cannon 1991, 399). The stakes in the crisis had not changed from June 
30th to July 2. What had changed was that Reagan now viewed the bloodshed more personally, as a 
loss for the US. Against this changed reference point Reagan reversed his policy preferences, and 
favored arranging a US troop commitment as part of a multinational force, a policy in which he had 
exhibited little interest when the French had proposed it earlier.” 

This announced change in US policy met with mixed responses both around the world and within 
the administration. The Soviet Union warned the US not to send troops into Lebanon. Weinberger, 
the Joint Chiefs, and the intelligence community opposed US intervention. Even some powerful 
Republicans, such as Senate Majority leader Howard Baker and Senator Barry Goldwater, opposed the 
use of American troops. However, their arguments against intervention could not compete with the 
emotions aroused by the civilian casualties in Beirut. 


The carnage created by these bombings became a principal 
focus of the nightly news, much to the dismay of the White 
House staff...The bombing of Beirut was one of those rare 
events during the Reagan presidency that produced an 
emotional reaction among White House aides that cut across 


1€or more on the influence of graphic television images on the decision making process, see the following section 
"Concrete vs. Abstract." 


17 This pattern is similar to Barbara Farnham 's analysis of prospect theory and President Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
decision to intervene in the Munich crisis of 1938. Roosevelt's attitude toward impending war in Europe, like Reagan's 
attitude toward conflict in Lebanon prior to July 2, had been “curiously detached." However, dramatic messages, in particular 
from the American ambassador urging US action to avoid the tragedy, changed the President's frame of reference. 

Reagan's decision process mirrors Farnham 's hypothesis. Prior to July 2 he was "peculiarly passive" toward the loss 
of life in Lebanon. But between June 30 and July 2 the horror of the television images of civilian casualtics, and the urgency of 
Habib's cables suggesting that the US could stop this loss of life, created an emotional response in Reagan. He began to feel 
that the losses were unacceptable, and that only the US participation could avert further bloodshed. "Reagan was impressed" 
with [Habib' s] argument that only US commitment to a peacekeeping force would end the fighting (Cannon 1991, 398). 
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the usual lines of pragmatist-conservative division. The 
conservatives in the White House speechwriting department, 
where Landon Parvin had quietly refused in June to write the 
welcoming remarks for Begin, were outraged. So was Mike 
Deaver, who usually stayed out of foreign policy discussions. 
But almost everyone in the White House wanted Reagan to 
"do something" about Begin, particularly after August 1 
[1982], when...Israel mounted its fiercest bombardment of 
Beirut since the invasion began (Cannon 1991, 400, emphasis 
added). 
Caspar Weinberger believes that this concern over the fate of the civilians living in Beirut 

directly led to Reagan's decision to send US troops to Lebanon. As Weinberger recalls it, 
...in Washington we were all, I think, very worried about the 
effect of the house-to-house fighting in Beirut... The 
Israelis...had sealed it [Beirut] off, cutting water and 
electricity supplies. Minor epidemics in West Beirut had 
broken out and the Beirut hospitals had appealed to 
international organizations for relief and supplies. As a result 
of those worrtes...we agreed to the formation of the 
Multinational Force (MNF)...During that period the President 
was increasingly worried and unhappy about the fate of the 
people living in Beirut...He was very critical of the Israelis ' 
use of force and particularly their use of cluster bombs 
which...they used in urban areas, inflicting heavy casualties on 
civilians. As a result, the President was a strong supporter of 
the plan to send in the first MNF (Weinberger 1990, 143-44, 
emphasis added). 


The emotional messages coming in from Beirut led usually placid Reagan to an uncharacteristic 
state: anger. One NSC staffer, Geoffrey Kemp, noted that he had never once heard Reagan raise his 
voice, except in an outburst over the civilian killings in Beirut (Kemp quoted in Cannon 1991, 401). 

Michael Deaver recalled that he told the President, "I can't be a part of this anymore, the 
bombings, the killing of children. It's wrong. And you're the one person on the face of the earth right 
now who can stop it. All you have to do is tell Begin you want it stopped" (Deaver 1987, 166; Deaver 
1991; Prados 1991, 470; Cannon 1991, 401).'® 

Reagan was already upset with the pictures’” he had seen on television of the bombing of 
Beirut. Geoffrey Kemp was called in to monitor the following exchange. "While usually hesitant to 
express himself personally to a foreign leader, Reagan on this occasion instructed his secretary to place 
a telephone call to Begin. And he allowed himself to become unusually emotional and angry" (Cannon 
1991, 401). 

Reagan recalled the incident in his memoirs. "I was angry. I told him [Begin] it had to stop or 
our entire future relationship was endangered" (Reagan 1990, 428). 

At the same time as Reagan's emotional arousal over the civilian casualties in Beirut came his 
desire to avoid further losses, even if this entailed risky US actions. "This disproportionate bombing of 
West Beirut was exacting unacceptable human costs" (Reagan 1990, 426). He believed that it was time 


1Reagan's recollection of this story does not specifically mention Michael Deaver encouraging him to take action. Instead 
Reagan recalls urgings from Philip Habib, who was "desperate," and couldn't negotiate with the partics due to the siege, from 
King Fahd of Saudi Arabia, who “called begging me to do something," and from "many others in the White House," who 
were "sickened" by the “brutal attacks on civilian neighborhoods in Beirut" (Reagan 1990, 427-428). However, beyond the 
mention of Deaver's role, the accounts of all three eye witnesses to the incident coincide (Deaver 1987, 166; Reagan 1990, 428; 
Cannon 1991, 401). 


1for more on the influence of concrete images, see the following section "Concrete vs. Abstract." 
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for the US to act, and that "history will not forgive us if we fail to do so" (Reagan 1990, 432). Little 
did Reagan realize that deploying troops to Lebanon would result in an unacceptable human cost of lost 
American lives.” 

After Reagan's dramatic phonecall to Begin, Israel stopped the bombing of Beirut. Within three 
days the Syrians, Israelis, and the PLO accepted Habib's plan for an evacuation of the PLO to Tunisia 
under the auspices of the MNF. 800 US Marines landed in Beirut on August 21, 1982. The PLO 
evacuation proceeded smoothly, and on August 23 the Maronite Christian leader Bashir Gemayel was 
elected president of Lebanon. 

Basking in the apparent success of the first MNF, Reagan took time out from a seventeen-day 
vacation in California to present the "Reagan Plan" for Middle East peace on September 1, 1982. 
With the PLO peacefully departing Beirut, Reagan assumed that the Lebanese war was now over and 
that his administration could now try to launch a larger Middle East peace initiative, building on the 
success of the Camp David Accords. On September 10 the US precipitously pulled the marines out of 
Beirut ahead of schedule. The other MNF contingents followed suit (Cannon 1991, 406-407). 

On September 14 Lebanese President-elect Bashir Gemayel was assassinated. Three days later, 
with Israeli complicity, the Christian Phalangist militia entered Palestinian refugee camps at Sabra and 
Shatila and massacred more than 700 unarmed men, women, and children, asleep in their camps. Once 
again, developments in Lebanon produced "outrage and revulsion" in Reagan and his advisors (Reagan 
1982, 48). This emotion fired a belief that the US needed to act immediately to avoid further iosses. 
As NSC staff member Geoffrey Kemp described it, 

..the Outrage was particularly intense...After a series of 
meetings in the White House over the weekend of September 
18 and 19 it was decided to send the MNF back into Beirut. 
There was little argument about this decision. It was an 
immediate and reactive response to a tragic event, and was 
strongly influenced by the belief that the United States had 


assumed responsibility for the safety of the Palestinians 
..Anger against the Israeli government...was shared by all 
senior Administration officials. Sending back the MNF was 
the least we could do (Kemp 1988, 59). 


"The guilt feeling affected us all," in the Reagan administration, said General Vessey (Martin 
and Walcott 1988, 96). Shultz, Habib, the NSC and White House staffs were all convinced that a 
premature withdrawal of the MNF had created the conditions for the murders, and that only a 
reinsertion of US troops into Lebanon could avert further losses of life. Many worried that US 
credibility was at stake, since the US had guaranteed the safety of the Palestinian civilians who 
remained in Beirut after the PLO forces had evacuated. In order to avoid losing more lives, as well as 
US credibility (especially in the Arab world), and any chance for the Reagan Peace Plan, Reagan 
decided to run increased risks and return the marines to Beirut. 

The risks involved in this second deployment were greater. The marines were not going in for a 
fixed time period to implement an agreement supported in advance by all parties. Instead, the lightly- 
armed troops were entering a situation of rising sectarian conflict, with the goal of separating the 
combatants and providing a "peace keeping presence" for an open-ended period until a peace 
agreement could be reached. The increased risks to the marines were readily and quickly accepted in 
order to avoid more emotionally compelling losses. 


2941 US marines were killed in a terrorist bombing of their Beirut compound on October 23, 1983; "for the marines, it was 
the greatest loss of life in a single day since the assault on Iwo Jima in 1945" (Martin and Walcott 1988, 126). Several other 
marinés died in 1982 and 1983 from mortar fire and shelling. 17 US embassy staff, including the CIA Beirut station chief 
Richard Ames, were killed by an earlier car bombing of the US embassy in Beirut on April 18, 1983, the deadliest attack ever 
on a US diplomatic mission (Martin and Walcott 1988, 105). 
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The redeployment decision was reached very quickly. On Sunday, September 19, Secretary of 
State Shultz, Secretary of Defense Weinberger, White House Counselors Edwin Meese III and Michael 
Deaver, National Security Advisor William Clark, Special Middle East Envoy Habib, and Vice President 
Bush met from 5 p.m. to 6:15 to discuss "all possible options." But participants admit "to have given 
serious consideration only to the multinational force" (Weintraub 1982). 

At 7:55 p.m. written proposals were delivered to the President. In his bathrobe he considered 
these with his advisors, and in less than 40 minutes the final form of the force to be introduced was 
decided upon (Canon 1982). The hasty decision seems to have been an emotional response to act 
quickly in order to avoid further losses and destabilization in Lebanon. 

As Reagan recalled, "The Middle East was so unpredictable and explosive that time was of the 
essence. It was essential to consummate the withdrawal of all foreign forces as quickly as possible or 
we'd lose a historic opportunity for a lasting peace in the Middle East...it was impossible to predict if 
there would be another chance" (Reagan 1990, 440, emphasis added). Later, when Reagan was 
discussing the Marine deployment with the foreign minister of Lebanon, the minister noted "that it had 
been his experience with American presidents that they at first seemed willing to tackle the problems of 
Lebanon, but that they ‘advanced so far and retreated." J told him I didn't have a reverse gear" 
(Reagan 1990, 442). Not having "a reverse gear," and taking risks to avoid losses is just the type of 
behavior that prospect theory anticipates. However, as prospect theory predicts, the administration did 
not consider that losses could result from action as well as from inaction. 

Once the marines were redeployed Reagan was heavily influenced by sunk cost frames. On the 
first day of the redeployment the first Marine lost his life in this mission; "a corporal, named Reagan 
was killed" (Reagan 1990, 439). Reagan called the families of each Marine who died (except when they 
died in large numbers, such as the bombings of the US embassy and the Marine headquarters in 1983). 
These phonecalls took their toll on Reagan. "They were difficult, terrible calls to make. One father 
asked me: 'Are we in Lebanon for any reason worth my son's life?'...to have to explain this to those 
families--and as I was to learn shortly, this task had only just begun--was very difficult and very, very 
painful" (Reagan 447). 

The mounting casualties and hostilities against the marines did not prompt a re-examination of 
the policy, but instead stiffened Reagan's resolve not to dishonor the dead by pulling out (Kemp 1988, 
64). "We must not strip every ounce of meaning and purpose from their courageous sacrifice," Reagan 
said (Cannon 1991, 450). Weinberger described Reagan's thinking. 

Marines don't cut and run. Americans don't run when the 
going gets tough. Americans don't pull down the flag. I 
said, "Nonsense, they're not doing any good over there," but 


these arguments appealed to the president (Weinberger 
quoted by Cannon 1991, 414). 


Once marines began dying in Beirut Reagan became more committed to the policy, because he 
felt he had to "honor" these "sunk costs." 

This behavior is wholly compatible with a behavioral decision theory explanation. Sunk cost and 
loss avoidance frames are compelling. Strong emotion can often trigger the response of defining a 
problem via a loss frame. People will avoid losses, even if doing so entails high risks. 

Concrete vs. Abstract: A Picture of a Seven Month Old Baby With its Arms Blown Off 

As predicted by behavioral decision theory, concrete, pictorial evidence and vivid personal 
testimonials were extremely salient information in Reagan's decision to deploy marines to Beirut. 

The situation in Lebanon had been deteriorating since Reagan took office, yet Reagan was not 
particularly alarmed or moved to take action over developments. However, that situation changed in 
the summer of 1982, with the Israeli invasion of Lebanon, and the intense, increasing, and 
indiscriminate bombing campaign on civilians in Beirut. 

According to all accounts (Reagan 1990, 428; Weinberger 1990, 144; Meese 1992, 208; Quandt 
1988, 239; Cannon 1991, 400-401; Prados 1991, 470), the graphic television images of civilian suffering in 
Beirut drove Reagan to take action. "Reagan had a(n) emotional and negative reaction when he 
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watched television footage of bodies being removed from the wreckage of Beirut apartment 
buildings...television pictures mattered to Reagan" (Cannon 1991, 392). 

These powerfully salient, vivid, concrete images led the usually docile and detached Reagan to 
angrily confront Israeli Prime Minister Begin in the famous August 12th telephone call. As Reagan 
recalls their conversation, "I used the word 'Holocaust' deliberately and said the symbol of his 
country was becoming ‘a picture of a seven month old baby with its arms blown off.'" (Reagan 1990, 
428). 

That vivid picture moved Reagan to send US marines into Lebanon, against the advice of 
Weinberger and the Joint Chiefs, and against the advice of the intelligence community”’. The CIA, in 
the "talking point" briefings, President's Daily Brief, and the National Intelligence Daily reports which 
they issued, routinely offered pessimistic "factoids" on Lebanon: there were more than forty, fractious 
and feuding militias in Beirut alone; the Lebanese Armed Forces controlled only a few square miles of 
downtown Beirut, and probably could control little more; the Gemayal government was not viewed as 
legitimate or neutral; Syria was not interested in withdrawing from Lebanon; the probability of anti-US 
terrorist action here was high, and so on.(Kennedy and Brunetta 1988). 

However, the primarily written briefings that CIA analysts presented were very mundane and 
cautious in tone, and attracted little attention among members of the administration. Intelligence 
analysts were chastised for briefs which were too "mushy," and not more vivid, direct, and concrete. 
Casey scolded CIA analysts that their "language be declarative, and key evidence highlighted" 
(Kennedy and Brunetta 1988, 3). It seems that CIA's pallid, abstract, written information was no 
match for the more salient information the administration was receiving from other sources. "I think 
the intelligence community and working-level policymakers were often feeding information up to deaf 
ears," said one analyst (Kennedy and Brunetta 1988, 9). The problem was not a lack of good CIA 
information concerning Lebanon. Rather the problem seemed to be that CIA's facts lacked the 
appeal of the gripping, emotional pictures appearing nightly on television. 

Emotionally-moving pictures also fueled the second deployment of marines back into Lebanon in 
September 1982. "Reagan spent the weekend of September 18-19 at the White House, closeted in the 
family quarters and watching in horror the television accounts of Sabra-Shatila...The pictures of the 
victims, some of them mutilated, shocked the world, provoking comparisons to Nazi atrocities" (Cannon 
1991, 408). All members of the administration were "sickened" by the pictures, leading most everyone 
to think, as NSC staff member Howard Teicher remembered, that "sending the Marines back into 
Lebanon was the right thing to do" (Teicher as quoted by Cannon 1991, 409). 

NSC staff member Geoffrey Kemp recalled the impact of the massacre of Palestinian men, 
women, and children in their camps. 


Television cameras brought the pictures to a global audience 
and because of the appearance of Israeli com licity, the 
outrage was particularly intense, including in Israel itself... it 
was [quickly] decided to send the MNF back into Beirut. 


2it is not clear what the views of William Casey, Reagan's Director of Central Intelligence and close friend, were in the 
beginning of the crisis. It appears that while he gencrally agreed with Reagan that a positive US presence in Lebanon was 
possible, for whatever reason he did not enter the fray much between State, Defense, and the NSC regarding Lebanon. A 
Special National Intelligence Estimate (the premier intelligence report which goes beyond the descriptive, daily intelligence 
reports to offer more analysis, interpretation, and perspective), was not requested until early October 1983, just three weeks 
before 241 US marines were killed in a terrorist attack in Beirut. However, while the more pessimistic CIA analysts" views 
were not courted by Casey, neither were they muzzicd as they appeared in the President's Daily Brief and the National 
Intelligence Daily. The outlook concerning Lebanon contained in these briefings was routincly pessimistic. But because these 
briefs were piecemeal and headline-style, the bad news was somewhat buried. However, regardless of Casey's personal views 
or the piecemeal nature of the CIA bricfings, the intelligence community was (unusually) consistent and united in the 
pessimistic information they presented concerning Lebanon (Kennedy and Brunctta 1988). 
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... Thus began the second and disastrous mission of the MNF 
in Lebanon (Kemp 1988, 59). 


Weinberger and the Joint Chiefs again warned against the second deployment, and the CIA's 
daily briefings again contained pessimistic probability statements concerning the chances of successful 
action in Lebanon. However, once more these verbal abstractions were no match for the gripping 
television pictures of human tragedy. Reagan began his statement announcing the second deployment 
of marines into Lebanon by equating these pictures with the need for US action. 


My fellow Americans, the scenes that the whole world 
witnessed this past weekend were among the most heart- 
rending in the long nightmare of Lebanon's agony. Millions 
of us have seen pictures of the Palestinian victims of this 
tragedy. There is little that words can add. But there are 
actions we can add and must take to bring that nightmare to 
an end (Reagan 1982). 


The Lebanese case shows evidence that, as predicted by behavioral decision theory, concrete, 
vivid information is extremely salient in the decision making process. As Reagan himself noted, the 
"heart-rending pictures" spoke louder than mere words, and the pictures challenged the US to act. 
Availability and Representativeness 

The Reagan administration did not seem to be heavily influenced by the steady stream of 
intelligence predicting low probabilities for success in Lebanon. The daily intelligence briefings 
indicated the following: Syria was determined to remain in Lebanon; the divided sects, fractured army 
and "40 militias operating in West Beirut alone" could not be unified into one nation; the marines 
could not be perceived as neutral in Lebanon, instead they would become targets; the probability of 
terrorist actions against US troops in Lebanon was high (Kennedy and Brunetta 1988). However this 
discrete and probabilistic information was not very salient to the Reagan administration, and often "fell 
on deaf ears" (Kennedy and Brunetta 1988, 9). 

Instead the Reagan administration favored causal scenario information which was readily 
accessible and easily imaginable. Eisenhower's massive deployment of troops to Lebanon in 1958 was 
an example repeatedly cited by this Republican administration, especially by members of the NSC who 
favored modelling the MNF more closely after Eisenhower's deployment, including using army troops 
rather than marines. Many in the NSC argued that this deployment should be "bigger than Ike's in 
1958" (Prados 1991, 471). 

When the first, brief deployment of marines was successful in aiding the PLO evacuation, it was 
held up as an easily accessible exemplar which justified the second deployment. Reagan's 
announcement of the second deployment into Beirut was peppered with references and comparisons to 
the first marine deployment (Reagan 1982). The administration readily gravitated toward this familiar 
scenario. 

However, as Caspar Weinberger pointed out, the success of the first operation in no way 
indicated the potential for success for the second deployment. He argued that the two deployments 
were not at all alike. The first deployment had a clear and realistic mission, agreed upon by all parties, 
a well-defined timeline, and the support of the Lebanese government. Additionally, the forces were 
appropriately sized to oversee the mission of escorting PLO troops to the ships bound for Tunisia. The 
second deployment, in contrast, had no clearly defined mission, other than the "fuzzy objective" of 
"establishing a presence" in Lebanon. The troops were not deployed to implement an agreement 
supported by all parties to the dispute. Instead the troops were deployed in the absence of any 
agreement at all, for an open-ended period of time. The Lebanese army, in disarray after the 
President's assassination and the refugee massacre, was not able to unite in support of the MNF. 
Finally, "the second MNF was not designed or intended to deal militarily with any other forces" 
(Weinberger 1990, 154, emphasis in original). 

Yet despite the many differences between the two deployments, and despite the improbability of 
each of the component assumptions of the second deployment, the familiar scenario of the first 
deployment was extremely salient to the Reagan administration. Behavioral decision theory predicts 
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that available, representative, scenario information is more salient than discrete and often more reliable 
probability information. The US decision to intervene in Lebanon offers evidence of this information 
processing heuristic. The "folk information" held sway over the probability estimates. 

Underestimation of Chance, Overestimation of Control 

There are few places on the globe with less governmental control, law and order, and more 
protracted violence and terrorism than Beirut. Indeed the term "Lebanonization" has come to mean 
increasing fragmentation and seemingly intractable chaos. 

In 1982 the central government of Lebanon and the official army, the Lebanese Armed Forces 
(LAF), controlled only a few blocks of downtown Beirut's territory, basically the Palace building and 
grounds (Weinberger 1990). Because of the suspicion between rival sects, the army had been 
intentionally kept weak, so that no one clan could seize control of the army and thereby the country. 
Called a "toy army," (Collelo 1989, 184), the LAF was riven by the same sectarian lines as the rest of 
the country, and was thus reluctant to intervene to uphold the government. Clan members would not 
take action against their own group, which caused the LAF to further dissolve. There were over 40 
militias operating in West Beirut alone (Kennedy and Brunetta 1988). 

There were long-standing conflicts among Lebanon's many groups, which included Shi'a, Sunni, 
Druze, Ismaili, and Alawi Muslims, Maronite, Greek Orthodox, Greek Catholic, Roman Catholic, 
Jacobite, Armenian Orthodox, Assyrian, and Protestant Christian groups, and a very small Jewish 
community (Collelo 1989). 

Numerous terrorist organizations were operating in the power vacuum created by years of civil 
war, including: the PLO and many PLO splinter groups, such as the Abu Nidal Organization 
(responsible for the attempted assassination of the Israeli ambassador to Britain, the event used to 
rationalize Israel's 1982 invasion of Lebanon); the Lebanese Armed Revolutionary Faction, a Maronite 
Christian group; Pasdaran, a group of Iranian Revolutionary Guards; and numerous Shi'a groups 
inspired by the Iranian revolution, such as the Amal (Hope), Islamic Amal, Hizballah (Party of God), 
Jundallah (Soldiers of God), the Husayn Suicide Commandos, the Dawah (the Call), and the Islamic 
Jihad (Holy War) Organizations (Collelo 1989). Between August 1982 and October 1983 Hezbellah 
alone launched 118 car bombings (Martin and Walcott 1988, 108), known as "canned death" in 
Lebanese lingo (Collelo 1989, 226). All in all, Lebanon was less a country than a chaotic battlefield. 

Yet despite the formidable odds against it, the Reagan administration called for an extremely 
ambitious agenda in Lebanon. 

The American formula for success was relatively straight- 
forward. First, the US would use its undeniably close 
relations with Israel and President Gemayel to help work out 
an agreement on withdrawal of Israeli forces. Once this was 
achieved, the Lebanese, with Arab and American help, would 
work on the Syrians to get them to withdraw. Then, 
Gemayel, with these two victories behind him, could work to 
broaden his political base by drawing into his government 
some of the leaders of the Muslim communities. While the 
diplomatic initiatives proceeded, the US would help to 
strengthen the Lebanese Army [to be able to take control of 
the areas vacated by foreign forces, and eventually establish 
order beyond Beirut and into the countryside]...American 
diplomats confidently predicted agreement on the withdrawal 
of all foreign forces from Lebanon by year's end (Quandt 
1984, 241). 

Not only was the Reagan administration optimistic that it could control conflicts which had been 

brewing for decades, but it also believed this could be done quickly. As General Vessey noted, 
We told CINCEUR [the Commander-in-Chief, Europe] to 
assume sixty days. There might have been a little wishful 
thinking on our part...I guess that was the fundamental wrong 
assumption in Lebanon--that things were going to get better 
(Martin and Walcott, 97-98). 
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Many seasoned officials fell prey to the overconfidence in their ability to resolve the situation 
quickly. "Habib was confident that he could negotiate speedy Israeli and Syrian withdrawals: so 
speedy, he thought, that the Marines would be home by Christmas" (Kennedy and Brunetta 1988, 8). 

In his memoirs, Reagan repeatedly recalls his "optimism" that the US could help resolve the 
conflicts in Lebanon and remove the foreign forces, and that this would help pave the way for progress 
on Middle East peace (Reagan 1990). One CIA analyst remembered, 


During the summer of '82 there was a very heady 
atmosphere in Washington. Policymakers were envisioning 
practically a strategic revolution in Middle East policy. They 
thought if they played Lebanon right, everything--the East- 
West problem there, the terrorist problem, the internal 
Lebanon problem--could all be cleared up at once. That was 
seen even then as naive by the analysts in the trenches 
(Kennedy and Brunetta 1988, 5). 


Besides being "naive", other analysts recall the administration's objectives as "overly 
optimistic" (Kennedy and Brunetta 1988). Reagan and his advisors underestimated the occurrence of 
chance events and overestimated their ability to control events. 

Reagan believed that superpowers could control international situations, if only they had the will 
to commit their military resources. President Carter took pride in the fact that no US soldiers had died 
in combat on his watch” (Martin and Walcott 1988). Reagan, in contrast, viewed Carter's record as a 
failure of will on the part of the US to use its military superpower status and impose control on political 
outcomes (Reagan 1990). The idea in the administration was that the US was a superpower, and "that 
somehow our being a great power and organizing a political-military strategy...can [make it] work" 
(Kennedy 1988, 21). 

For Reagan's Lebanon deployment to succeed, several unlikely conditions would have to be met. 
Israel, which had invested high stakes on purging Beirut of the PLO, would have to volunteer to leave 
the city. The Syrians, invited into Lebanon and entrenched there since 1977, would also have to 
volunteer to leave. The Lebanese Armed Forces, unable to control the country for over a decade, 
would have to effectively assume control over the areas vacated by the foreign forces. The deep 
hatreds, suspicions, hostilities, and security concerns of all the parties would have to be overcome in 
order to get an agreement. The Lebanese, unable to decide on an effective power-sharing formula 
since 1943, would have to agree on the make-up of a legitimate Lebanese government. The terrorist 
groups active in Lebanon would have to desist from attacks, which could derail any part of these 
proceedings. Peace would have to break out enough so that a lightly-armed, small presence of US 
marines, operating on unfavorable tactical grounds and under peacetime conduct codes, could preside 
over this orderly transformation of power in Lebanon. All of these conditions would have to transpire 
quickly enough so as not to engender US public or congressional opposition, or invoke the restraints of 
the War Powers Act. 

The failure of any one of these contingencies to materialize could derail the entire enterprise. 
Yet in this land of uncertainty and chaos, Reagan felt confident in the US's ability to control events. 
This situation follows the logic of behavioral decision theory, which posits that individuals will 
underestimate chance, and overestimate their own ability to control outcomes. 

Ignoring Disconfirming Evidence 

The decision to deploy troops to Beirut exhibits the information processing tendency to ignore 
disconfirming evidence. Reagan administration officials did not look for evidence which could 
disconfirm their policy assumptions, and when presented with disconfirming evidence they ignored it. 


Except for those who died in a helicopter explosion during the aborted Iranian hostage rescue mission at the end of 
Carter's term. 


As many noted, "Senior policymakers knew that the intelligence community was opposed to what was 
going on, they just didn't want to hear about it" (Kennedy and Brunetta, 10). 

For example, a study by the Defense Intelligence Agency warned that "No one should be 
surprised if the peacekeeping force encounters intractable political and military problems on the 
ground." But the advice of the intelligence analysts was routinely ignored. "If you kept raising 
problems, your access to the policymakers tended to dry up," said Phillip Stoddard, the State 
Department's director of current intelligence. (Martin and Walcott 1988, 96). 

Almost every aspect of Habib's policy was subject to grave 
reservations among Middle East analysts, who were in 
uncommon agreement in their views on the matter...The 
doubts a with Syria. All students of the Middle East 
believed that Assad...would still regard Lebanon as his back 
yard, and that he would be determined to remain a major 

layer in Lebanese events...The analytic community also 

elieved that the ge ot administration was being overly 
optimistic about the chances of a quick Israeli 
withdrawal...They also doubted the wisdom of the 
administration's fundamental goal of unifying Lebanon...The 
analytical community feared, finally, the implications of using 
marines as an instrument of US policy in Lebanon...[One 
analyst explained] "sooner or later they would become 
targets. I remember someone high up saying, 'Don't write 
that or the Defense Department won't go in.' But we're 
independent, and it was in our daily reports." The rest of 
the analytic community agreed. All in all, analysts had little 
but fovchading for America's future in Lebanon (Kennedy 
and Brunetta 1988, 8-9). 

The Defense Department warned that the military mission also was fundamentally flawed. 
Without a clear mission, timeline, or any agreement for these "peacekeepers" to keep, and sitting on 
tactically impossible ground, the marine deployment was at best an ineffective mission. At worst, the 
marines were in a "bull's-eye of a large target at Beirut airport" (Weinberger 1990, 157).” 

"Marines are supposed to get a beachhead and turn it over to somebody else," noted Admiral 
James Watkins, the Chief of Naval Operations. But sending the Marines to establish a "presence" at 
the airport was "like an incomplete amphibious operation," Watkins said. "It was a loser militarily." 
(Martin and Walcott, 99). 

This disconfirming information was continually raised by the military, like "a continuing drumfire 
from the Pentagon" (Kennedy 1988, 10). But their reservations were ignored. The Reagan 
administration decided instead that the marines should be deployed and should observe the rules of 
peacetime conduct, as a symbol of their neutral and peaceful intentions. The problem with this 
symbolic action was that those implementing it were left totally vulnerable to hostile attacks.” 


Operating on peacetime conduct engagement rules meant that the marincs' guns were kept unloaded, so as to prevent 
accidental shooting of civilians, and thcir guns were slung over thcir backs, so they couldn't even be loaded quickly. Despite 
repeated threats of car bombs, when terrorists struck the marine compound in October of 1983 the gate was open, and there 
was only a thin coil of barbed wire around the compound. Steel pipes that might have stopped a suicide bomber were not used 
to block the entrance. Instead they were pulled off to the side to mark off parking areas. These rules of conduct are normal 
for peacetime engagement, where the mission is to provide a visible presence, versus the engagement rulcs used in hostile 
areas, where the goal is to provide a secure fortress (Long Commission Report 1983). 


“One intelligence officer, inspecting the marine compound and noting various security problems, questioned the marine 
commander. "'Why didn't the Marines have their weapons loaded? Why wasn't there a barricade at the entrance to their 
compound?' ‘Why do you think?" [the commander] shot back. ‘Because you have your orders," the DIA officer replied. 
That was the end of it" (Martin and Walcott 1988, 114). 
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Cruel irony was in store for the Marine commanders who had offered disconfirming evidence to 
the administration and been ignored. After the Beirut compound was decimated by a terrorist bomb, 
these same Marine commanders who had opposed their inadequate security stance and their rules of 
engagement were reprimanded for failing to adequately provide for security. One commander who had 
survived the blast as a paraplegic, likened the reprimand to "a summer 24 years before at Marine boot 
camp at Parris Island. The drill instructor had made his recruits lie in the mud and rain, then yelled at 
them for getting their uniforms wet and dirty. Then, as now, there was only one right answer. 'Sir, no 
excuses, sir.'" (Martin and Walcott, 131). 

Disconfirming evidence existed that terrorism would plague US troops deployed in Lebanon. For 
example, signs began appearing in Lebanon in 1982 proclaiming "Death to America" and "Martyrdom 
is the aim and hope of God's worshippers" (Martin and Walcott 1988, 100). The first kidnapping of an 
American in Lebanon occurred on July 19, 1982, when David Dodge, the President of the American 
University in Beirut and the most prominent American in Lebanon after the US ambassador, was taken 
captive by pro-Iranian Shi'a terrorists (Martin and Walcott 1988, 101). 

The National Security Agency had intercepted and decoded 
cables from the Iranian Foreign Ministry to the Iranian 
Embassy in Damascus, indicating a major attack on the 
multinational force in Beirut was being planned. The 
intercepts were of limited value because they did not reveal 
the time, the target, or the type of attack, but they confirmed 
that officials in Tehran had given permission to carry out the 
operation and had transferred $25,000 to their embassy in 
Damascus to pay for it (Martin and Walcott 1988, 105). 


Nevertheless, the threat of terrorism was ignored, even after the US embassy in Beirut was car-bombed 
in April 1983. 

The military situation of the LAF was also the subject of much disconfirming evidence. Reagan 
policy was that the US would help to rebuild the LAF so that it could again exercise authority in 
Lebanon. "Actually there was no army to rebuild," said Colonel Arthur Fintel, the US officer in 
charge of working to strengthen the LAF. At one point, only five people were showing up for work at 
the headquarters of the Ministry of Defense. (Martin and Walcott 1988, 103). 

Additionally, Reagan's policy hinged on getting all foreign forces to withdraw from Lebanon, but 
there was a great deal of evidence that Syria would not leave. The CIA, the DIA, and the State 
Department's Near East bureau all said that getting Syria to withdraw from Lebanon "wouldn't work, 
and the American Embassy in Damascus cabled that staying in Lebanon was the only popular policy 
Syria's President Assad had" (Martin and Walcott 1988, 110). "Everybody--the Israelis, the CIA, the 
Syrians--realized this (getting Syria to cooperate) was a complete facade," Geoffrey Kemp said. 
"Everyday the CIA came in with this excellent analysis that it wouldn't work." (Martin and Walcott 
1988, 110). 

As one CIA analyst put it, "Anybody who thought that Assad would buy it [cooperate to remove 
Syrian troops from Lebanon] was smoking pot," (Kennedy and Brunetta 1988, 12). Yet this evidence 
was neglected. 

As behavioral decision theory would predict, disconfirming evidence was routinely ignored in the 
decision to send marines into Beirut. 

Conclusions 

Information processing heuristics influenced both Kennedy's decision to intervene in Cuba in 
1961, and Reagan's decision to intervene in Lebanon in 1982. While other theoretical approaches also 
help illuminate these deployment decisions (Cusimano 1993), cognitive explanations offer specifics 
concerning the particular timing and nature of the deployments which the alternative analyses lack. Let 
us review the contributions of the information processing tendencies considered. 

Framing 

In both military deployment decisions, policy makers were acutely attentive to avoiding losses and 

honoring sunk costs, even if doing so entailed risky actions. The decision records in both cases offer 
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support for the hypotheses of prospect theory (Tversky and Kahneman 1981; Tversky and Kahneman 
1986; Quattrone and Tversky 1988; Levy 1992; Farnham 1992; Jervis 1992; Arkes and Blumer 1985). 
Concrete vs. Abstract 

Both cases bear witness to the salience of concrete, descriptive, specific, pictorial information 
over abstract, probabilistic, statistical, or purely written information (Hogarth 1987; Kahneman and 
Tversky 1982; Borgida and Nisbett 1977; Simon 1985; Dawes 1988). In deciding to send marines into 
Lebanon, Reagan and his advisors were pivotally influenced by the graphic television pictures of the 
bombing of civilians in Beirut. In contrast, the primarily written CIA briefings attracted little attention 
among members of the administration. Intelligence analysts were urged to write briefs which were more 
vivid, direct, and concrete. Casey scolded CIA analysts that their "language be declarative, and key 
evidence highlighted" (Kennedy and Brunetta 1988, 3). 

Similarly the Kennedy administration was not impressed by the statistics presented in the written 
report by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Instead a personal testimonial by a colonel at the scene of the 
training grounds was very influential. The State department was scolded for providing abstract advice, 
and instead was admonished to prepare "concrete proposals" (NSF: Countries-Cuba, Box 35A, 
Meetings 1-28-61, 2-8-61, 2-18-61). The problem in both cases was less the dearth of good information 
than its lack of salience. The concrete information "leaped out" at decision makers, and was more 
easily remembered and used than the abstract, probabilistic, written accounts. 

Underestimation of Chance, Overestimation of Control 

Both cases offer evidence in support of this information processing heuristic. In planning military 
interventions, both the Kennedy and Reagan administrations failed to appreciate the uncertain nature of 
the environment. Instead both Presidents overestimated their ability to control outcomes. 

Behavioral decision theory tells us that people have difficulty comprehending uncertainty, and the 
probabilistic nature of the environment. Instead people simplify their decision environments by 
discounting the importance of chance and emphasizing their own ability to control outcomes 
(Kahneman, Slovic, and Tversky 1982; Dawes 1988; Hogarth 1987; Langer 1975). 

Of course, many non-cognitive factors may reinforce this tendency. For political leaders 
especially, there "may be no teacher like success." Rise to the highest political offices in the land may 
encourage leaders' confidence in their own ability to control events. Beyond electoral success, 
however, belief that we can and should be masters of our own fates is deeply imbedded in Western 
culture (Barfield 1988). Cognitive limitations are not the only cause behind the symptoms of 
disregarding the role of chance and overestimating personal control over the environment. However, 
these cases do offer clear evidence consistent with a cognitive interpretation of "the illusion of control" 
(Langer 1977; Dawes 1988; Kahneman, Slovic, and Tversky 1982). 

Availability and Representativeness 

People tend not to use the laws of probability, statistics, or logic in judging the likelihood of 
future outcomes. Instead people are swayed by "folk information"--stereotypes or likely scenarios 
which we have experienced or can easily imagine (Kahneman, Slovic, and Tversky 1982; Dawes 1988; 
Hogarth 1987). Evidence in both cases supports this interpretation of cognitive behavior. 

In deciding to intervene at the Bay of Pigs, the Kennedy administration was influenced by the 
example of the Guatemalan intervention in 1954. Although there were many indicators that success in 
Guatemala seven years earlier had been tenuous, and although there were differences between 
Guatemala in 1954 and Cuba in 1961, the easily accessible scenario was very salient to decision makers 
(Hybel 1990). 

Similarly, the Reagan administration did not seem to be heavily influenced by the steady stream 
of intelligence predicting low probabilities for success in Lebanon (Kennedy and Brunetta 1988). This 
discrete and probabilistic information was not very salient. Instead the Reagan administration favored 
causal scenario information which was readily accessible and easily imaginable. Eisenhower's massive 
deployment of troops to Lebanon in 1958 was an example repeatedly cited by this Republican 
administration (Prados 1991, 471). In addition, the first, brief deployment of marines in August of 1982 
was held up as an easily accessible exemplar which justified the second deployment (Reagan 1982), 
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despite the many important differences between the two deployments (Weinberger 1990, 154). 
Evidence from both cases suggests that "folk information" held sway over probability estimates. 
Disconfirming Evidence 

Behavioral decision theory posits that the way information is categorized, and the way memory is 
organized predisposes people not to look for disconfirming evidence (Einhorn and Hogarth 1978; 
Hogarth 1987). Additionally, people may disregard this information even when it is present. These 
cases provide clear evidence in support of the former proposition; the evidence supporting the latter 
proposition is more qualified. 

Kennedy did not ask for an exposition of all the reasons why the intervention would not work. 
The Joint Chiefs were asked to comment on whether the CIA plans were feasible; they were not asked 
for a review of why the plan would not work, or of alternative suggestions for more effective actions 
(Taylor 1981). When Arthur Schlesinger or William Fulbright expressed doubts about the operation, 
Kennedy did not ask for an amplified discussion of these doubts. He did not even ask if any other 
advisors shared these doubts. Instead, Kennedy asked who was in favor of the plan (Janis 1982). 
Kennedy did not ask for disconfirming information. 

Neither did Reagan. In deciding to send marines into Beirut in 1982, Reagan did not ask for an 
intelligence estimate of the problems that would be faced in Lebanon. The CIA analysis division was 
critical of the operation, and subsequently was largely cut out of the decision process (Kennedy and 
Brunetta 1988). Reagan did not play "devil's advocate," and did not ask that any other advisor assume 
the role either. Partially this was a function of Reagan's personality; Reagan prized harmony and 
avoided conflict among his advisors at all costs (Canon 1991). 

While it is clear that neither President looked for disconfirming information, it is more difficult 
to assess the impact which falsifying information had once it reached the President. Disconfirming 
evidence reached these decision makers in different measures. Kennedy saw the news stories 
concerning the impending intervention in Cuba, yet he did not question the "covert" nature of the 
operation. Kennedy saw the maps of the swamplands separating the landing sites from the mountains, 
yet he did not question the feasibility of the "guerilla option." These facts lend credence to the second 
proposition concerning disconfirming information: that it will be ignored even when present. 

However, other pieces of disconfirming evidence troubled Kennedy. He was perturbed enough 
by Senator Fulbright's unsolicited criticism of the plan to invite him to air his opinions at a meeting of 
his advisors. He was struck by the contradiction between the CIA's large amphibious landings and 
covering airstrikes, and their contention that the invasion would be "quiet" with the American hand in 
it concealed. Kennedy was so moved by this contradiction that he ordered the CIA to downsize the 
operation in order to "reduce the noise level" and make it less "like a WWII invasion" (Wyden 1980, 
100). While some disconfirming evidence reached Kennedy and was ignored, other critical information 
reached him and was acted upon. Less falsifying information reached Kennedy than reached Reagan in 
making his deployment decision. Secretary of State Rusk did not voice his doubts to Kennedy; the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff also muted their criticisms of the operation. 

In contrast, Reagan received and ignored a great deal of disconfirming evidence concerning the 
deployment of marines to Beirut. Reagan's advisors voiced their doubts directly in front of the 
President. Secretary of Defense Weinberger and the Joint Chiefs of Staff did not keep their concerns 
with the operation secret. 

Thus the evidence regarding disconfirming information is somewhat split. The first proposition, 
that people do not look for disconfirming information, is supported by the evidence in both cases. The 
second proposition, that falsifying information is ignored even when present, is better supported by the 
Reagan case than the Kennedy case. 

The degree to which disconfirming information is attended (once presented) may be less a 
function of cognitive limitations, and more a property of personality characteristics. Kennedy had an 
activist personality (Etheredge 1985; Barber 1985). He did not shun conflicts of opinion, and sought to 
immerse himself in diverging viewpoints more directly, reserving the final judgment for himself. On the 
other hand, Reagan had a more passive personality (Canon 1991; Barber 1985). He worked hard to 
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avoid conflicts among advisors, preferring instead a consensus of views among his advisors which 
validated a particular decision (Barber 1985). Cognitive predispositions may explain why people do not 
search for disconfirming evidence. Personality characteristics may better explain what different 
individuals do with falsifying information once it is presented to them. 

Implications for Theory 

Behavioral decision theory can be helpful in establishing a specific, consistent baseline of human 
information processing, from which the variables of personality, group, and organizational differences 
might be judged. The information processing heuristics approach appears most useful as a "glue" to 
bring together the other (unnecessarily) disparate levels of decision theory. 

When applied alone the cognitive heuristics approach offers insights into how the processing 
characteristics, which are generalizable across individuals, affect judgment and choice. But in many ways 
this is an artificial picture, as decision makers will not only be subject to influences which are 
generalizable across individuals, but also to unique characteristics of place, time, and character. More 
work needs to be done on the interactions between these various layers of decision making theory, with 
an emphasis on discerning the connections between them (Farnham 1993). 

Presently the psychological experiments on cognitive predispositions are rather artificial. They 
don't muddy the waters by considering the impact of personality, group, or organizational factors on 
information processing heuristics. More real-world-oriented work needs to be done in psychology to 
discern the impact of unique circumstances on generalizable cognitive tendencies. Additionally, more 
work needs to be done in political science on the interrelations between the various decision making 
theories. 

The explanation produced by examining the connections between the various levels of decision 
making theory will not be parsimonious, but why should it be? If we believe that the international 
realties we study are multicausal, that the phenomena of interest are overdetermined, then pluralism 
becomes not just a pragmatic necessity, something to be given in to lacking a better way to proceed, but 
a logical necessity, representing the best way to attack multifaceted and dynamic reality. 

Implications for Practice 

Behavioral decision theory analysis emphasizes that people: have limited information processing 
capacities; tend to rely on simple information processing heuristics; find some types of information more 
salient than others. Intelligent leaders, highly motivated to make accurate and effective choices and 
armed with a great deal of information, may nevertheless engage in very truncated searches of 
information about policy options and potential outcomes, due in part to cognitive processing 
characteristics. 

Information processing heuristics may add to the allure of deploying force in US foreign policy 
decision making in a number of ways. People favor concrete, specific, image-laden, available scenarios 
to probabilistic, abstract, or strictly verbal information. Because military planning includes very 
detailed, specific, actual war games, and because training exercises routinely produce image-filled, 
concrete, readily available scenarios, military options may be favored even when representatives of the 
military are not in favor of military deployments and do not believe the chances for success to be particularly 
high. In both cases examined here, members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the defense department 
did not favor these military commitments. However, the type of concrete, descriptive information 
routinely produced by their military organizations are extremely salient to decision makers. Diplomatic 
options, in contrast, are often supported by more general, probabilistic information which is less 
concrete, specific, or image-laden. Thus cognitive characteristics can unknowingly and without 
motivation, "tip the scales" in favor of military options because of the salience of the type of 
information military maneuvers produce. Policy makers interested in ensuring that a variety of options 
are given careful and equal scrutiny should try to equalize the cognitive salience of information 
presented to decision makers. Attention should be paid to marshalling descriptive, image-laden, 
concrete, scenario-type information in favor of non-military as well as military options. In this regard, 
"I was there" direct, personal testimonials of trusted ambassadors in the field can often be quite salient 
to Presidents (Farnham 1992; Cusimano 1993, 229-232). 
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The tendency for decision makers to favor available, representative information, and the 
tendency not to search for disconfirming information, means that policy makers may be swayed by 
simplistic, superficial analogies which are not heavily scrutinized. Since military commitments have 
frequently been undertaken in the past, the influence of these information processing heuristics suggests 
that military deployments will continue to be accessible and salient policy options to future US decision 
makers. In this regard, the analyses of behavioral decision theory echoes the conclusions of earlier, less- 
cognitively oriented analyses of decision making (May 1973; Neustadt and May, 1986; Khong 1992). In 
this case the policy prescriptions are similar to those of earlier authors: search for a number of possible 
analogies; search for falsifying information; search beyond decision makers' immediate experiences; and 
be skeptical of the information which easily "comes to mind." However, what behavioral decision 
theory can add to this discussion is an appreciation of how tenacious and pernicious these tendencies 
are, and some humility concerning how easy they will be to change or avoid. 

Finally, behavioral decision theory emphasizes that decision makers tend to overestimate their 
own ability to control outcomes, and underestimate the probabilistic nature of the environment and the 
role of chance. The success of military options typically are dependent upon a number of factors over 
which decision makers have little control, for example weather and climate conditions and geographic 
features. Decision makers, surrounded by the trappings of Washington power, need to be reminded of 
factors which can derail their plans over which they have little control. Behavioral decision theory 
reminds us that decision makers are not disposed to pay much attention to variables over which they 
have little control, even though these variables can critically affect military operations. 

Because all information is not created equal, we need to be aware of the types of information 
decision makers find most salient, and the types of information they are likely to disregard. The 
accessibility of the form of the information impacts upon its use, not just the content of the information 
(as rational actor decision theories would assume). Information processing heuristics may add to the 
allure of force even when military representatives are not enthusiastic about the prospects for successful 
military intervention. To counteract this effect, policy makers must be attentive to the salience as well 
as the content of information about policy options. 
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Introduction. 


Why should you read an essay on reading? Good question. What do you do 
before you write? You surely know what you must do first. You must think. 
(If you believe you can do otherwise, you really need to read this essay on 
reading.) You sit down at your desk to write an essay. You take a deep 
breath and prepare yourself for the ordeal to come. Why is it such an ordeal? 
You must think. Think. Think. Think. What do you think about when you 
start to write? You think about that slow dance at the party last Saturday. 
You think about John’s dog who ate your food last night. You think about the 
up-coming vacation. You think about Brenda and Brandon returning to Min- 
nesota, and you hope they will. 

Let’s step back a bit. Think about your attitudes toward reading. Do 
you like to read? What do you enjoy reading? What do you not enjoy reading? 
Why do you have trouble reading certain materials, such as the readings for 


Government 157? Why do you find National Inquirer easier? I will assume that 


you know how to read at a very basic level. (Otherwise, you would not have 
gotten this far.) Perhaps you need to look up words from that social science 
reading in a dictionary. Good, the only way to increase your vocabulary and 
avoid perpetual recourse to a dictionary is to find out what those difficult 
words mean. Most students need a strategy for reading academic prose. That 
strategy should correspond to the difficulty of the text. 

You read for a variety of purposes. I find nothing more compelling than 


losing myself in Victorian fiction, an Asimov science fiction novel, a detec- 


tive story. Reading is fun for its own sake because it engages our imagina- 


tion, and dreaming differentiates us from those robots on Aurora. It can be 
as racy and as compelling as we allow it. We read, however, for more than 


simple enjoyment. In the university, we read to accumulate raw materials to 
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sharpen our analytical capabilities, and to develop our expressive skills. 


The first reason entails borrowing information or data for an argument we 
might make later. The second encourages us develop our own ideas. The third 
helps us express our own ideas more persuasively. Reading and writing empower 
us through active learning: the very process of self-expression helps us forge 
connections among superficially disparate observations. 

When you sit down to write an essay, you need to know something about 
the subject. When students come to my office in search of paper topics or in 
search of a particular slant on a topic I have given them, I usually tell them 
to read such and such. How many of you have had that experience? You are 
totally confused about your final paper. It is the end of the semester. You 
have three or four other courses to worry about. You talk to the professor 
and he/she suggests that you read five or six texts. Isn’t that just what you 
wanted to hear? He/she will probably help you derive thesis sentences and 
build an argument. To do all that you need some raw materials. Occasionally, 
you can write that essay from what you find between your ears. Most of the 
time you cannot. You have to read books, articles, or other materials on the 
subject. Writing is an art. As with other arts, you need materials, prepara- 
tion, technique, and thought to make the final product. Think of Michelangelo 
again staring at the blank ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. What would he have 
done without paint, brushes, palette, and his other tools? The materials for 
your essay will consist mostly of the books and articlés you read. (The 
materials for a longer research paper might consist of interviews, participant 
observation, etc.) If the painter lacks paint or uses poor brushes, the 
painting will be flawed. Likewise, if you do not read, if you do not think 
about the issues that impinge on your thesis or argument, the final product 


will not read well. The critics will "pan" you. How would you write a paper 
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on Congressional decision-making without having read texts on (take your 
pick): the committee system, Congressional leadership, relations between Con- 
gress and the president, the role of staff members, the influence of lobbies, 
etc. Could you write a persuasive essay off the top of your head about Soviet 
foreign policy, African political systems, interest groups in the United 
States? I once had a student who abused substances (federal law prohibits 
further elaboration) before a midterm. His essay was vague, unsupported, 
poorly conceived, and did not address the question. That will happen to you 
if you write without reading. You will receive a big fat F, and the person 
reading your essay will think considerably less of you. 

Let’s think about social science. You believe the professor will give 
you a C in Government 157 if you do not get your act together. Maybe you will 
fail Government 339. Why should you fail? You have a set of materials to 


read during a thirteen-week semester. You read those materials, and you must 


think critically about them. The professor tests your critical capacities in 


the midterm and final or in a few short papers. How can you wade through 
those 2000+ pages of books and articles assigned by the professor? At 300 
words to a page, you will be reading 600,000 words. How can you pull an A? 
Of course, if you were interested in the subject matter of those 2000 pages 
you might ask instead, “How can I discover more about this fascinating sub- 
ject?" We will not inquire about your thirst for education in this essay. 
When you read you must think. Is this so outrageous? Thinking dif- 
ferentiates you from the chicken you ate last night for dinner. However, you 
need to focus your cerebral powers. I know you would rather think about that 
slow dance last night, but forget it, at least for a few minutes. Try to con- 
centrate. One of the major problems I have when I start reading (and I assume 


we are in this all together) is distraction. When you are distracted, you 
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read words and sentences and paragraphs. Yet, you retain little of what you 
"read." You may try to underline in the hope that, since you remembered 
nothing the first time, perhaps you will capture the main ideas for a later 
pre-exam review. Most of you underline with pen, pencil, or “hi-liter." You 
might even “hi-lite" this handbook. (Do not “hi-lite" that last sentence!) 
Why do you “hi-lite?" Aside from adding lovely color to the page, it does 
nothing for your reading. It is particularly insidious because it reinforces 
a natural passivity and encourages you to day-dream. You should use pen or 
pencil when you read so that you will also be able to write comments in the 
margin and notes on paper. Think about another consequence of aimless “hi- 
liting." If you are reading a library book, you are desecrating public prop- 
erty. You deceive the next blockhead to read the text. If the book is yours, 
that dumbbell is you. Random “hi-liting" looks like the suitcase of the stu- 
dent who buys a Eurorail pass for a one-month whirlwind tour of Europe and 
never gets off the train. He/she may bring home a stash of postcards from 
every train station in Western Europe, but those postcards prove nothing 
unless the student actually has seen the sights they depict. In other words, 
underlining in whatever form should not be a way to show you have been there, 
but rather it should serve as a reminder of what you have gleaned from the 
experience. 

This may seem like a silly essay to a good number of you. If you are 
completely lacking in imagination, you can stop here and file this paper. 
Otherwise, stick around for a bit. I will suggest in the following pages that 
we can develop a number of strategies to read difficult texts. This may make 
the text more enjoyable. It may only make it more comprehensible. At the 


very least, it will help you wade through those thousands of words that con- 


front us on a weekly basis. As a better reader, you will become a better 
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writer. As a better reader and writer, you will be able to think more criti- 


cally. And as a critical thinker, the world will make more sense to you. 


II. Reading for an Argument. 


We will assume that the text in hand has some intrinsic merit. Someone 
has asked you to read it. Perhaps you will read it to give yourself ideas for 
that essay you need to write. What do you do with it? If you find it as 
boring as the Home Shopping Network, you need to find a strategy to end the 
ordeal. Even if you find it interesting and full of insight, you will want to 
"consume" it in an efficient manner. In either case, you need to discern what 
the author is saying. With those 2000 pages to read in the course, four 
courses a semester, two semesters a year, four years of college, how do you 
keep track of all those words? That, of course, is the 64,000-word question. 

You should know by now that those words add up to something called an 
argument. The author at one time had to grind him/herself through the same 
grueling process that you will go through when you write. He/she at one time 
developed a thesis, then a thesis statement, then sub-elements of that state- 
ment, then provided evidence for each sub-element, then related the argument 
to a body of literature, and finally demonstrated the importance of the 
endeavor. Whenever you read, remember the writing process. The major dif- 


ference between your writing and the author’s text is that yours is not pub- 


lished. (A few IQ points may also be involved, but you should not decide a 


priori that they belong to the author.) 

When you read a text, use the argumentative techniques outlined above 
and work them backwards. You start with a finished product and you reduce it 
to its thesis statement, noting the road between the two (more about that road 
below.) Conceive of this reduction in terms of an argument with which you may 


be familiar. Ask your father to borrow the car to take your boy/girlfriend 
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for a weekend in Ensenada. Do you record all the words exchanged? That may 


be a useful tactic for future "discussions" with Dad. Ordinarily, however, 


you will not remember all the words. You could probably summarize the entire 


conversation as follows: 

"Dad, can I borrow the Impala during spring break? I would like 

to take Mary to Ensenada." 

“No." 
You have condensed that thirty minute discussion into eighteen words. Not 
bad, but you could probably condense it further: “Please, Dad, the car?" 
"No." That is even better. You have reduced it to five words. If you can 
summarize like this, why would you want to “hi-lite" 200 pages of a 400-page 
book? Why do you take 15 pages of notes for a 10-page article? 

I will be honest with you. When I was in college, I took a nationally- 
marketed reading course. I found it very useful, not because it enabled me to 
read the Webster’s Unabridged in 45 minutes over dinner, but because it taught 
me to summarize. The aim of such courses is active reading. You read with 
your hands, catching key words, key phrases. You learn to concentrate on the 
text. You learn, through idiotic diagrams, to foliow an argument. At various 
junctures, you summarize the main point. In a nutshell, active reading forces 


you to squeeze the essence out of the text. 


III. The Active Reading Process. 


If you are to be an active reader, you cannot be thinking about Mary and 
Ensenada. (Even if your Dad made you angry.) You need to concentrate. To 
concentrate, you must be comfortable. You must be in an environment in which 
you can concentrate. Regardless of what the nuns may have told you in sixth 
grade, there is no one proper reading environment. You might be comfortable 


at a carrel on the fifth floor of the library stacks. You might read well at 
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a table outside on Lower Sproul Plaza. You might work better in your dorm 
room with Earth, Wind & Fire blaring on the stereo. You need an environment 
appropriate to the tasks in front of you. I can easily read Newsweek on the 
toilet, standing on my head, sitting in a large over-stuffed chair. I must 
sit at a desk when I read Marx. For most academic reading, you will need to 
be able to read and write, concentrate and think. 

After you have found a comfortable environment, you should not go to 
sleep or smoke a joint. Thumb through the text and read the chapter titles or 
subheadings or whatever the author has used to divide the text. This action 
is like skimming the Courant at 10:00 a.m. as you rush off to that 10:10 
class. You read: “NUCLEAR WAR: RUSSIANS BOMB CLEVELAND,™ “FIRE FIGHTERS 
THREE HOURS IN TREE TO FETCH 18-YEAR-OLD ANTIWAR ACTIVIST," “RED SOX LOSE 
CLIFF-HANGER TO A’S 19-0." These headlines, or the author’s divisions within 
the text, give you an idea of what will follow. In the case of the Courant, 
you may not care what comes next. We will assume that the text in hand is a 
bit more substantial. You read the headings, sub-headings, or chapter titles. 
You know a little about the text. You know that the text concerns the indus- 
trial revolution in Britain and not the sex life of snail darters. Don’t 
laugh. How many of you have read a 30-page text and not remembered anything 
about it? 

You now have a rough idea about the themes of the text. The next part 
is a bit trickier. Read the first page of the text. What is the author 
trying to tell you, the reader? Can you summarize that page in one sentence? 


Try it. Perhaps you cannot answer that question in one paragraph after read- 


ing only one page. Read five or ten pages (more if the text is long, less if 


it is short.) Try to bring your initial impressions more into focus. Can you 


answer the following questions? 
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--On what is the author focusing? What is he/she trying to 

explain? 

--How does the author tell the story? 

--What body of literature does the author attack? 

--What hypotheses are generated? 

--What evidence is used? 

--What sub-arguments contribute to the overall argument? 
Write a short paragraph in which you answer these questions, one by one. Are 
you still having problems with your summary? Perhaps you missed something in 
your first reading. Re-read those first few pages quickly. Can you now ans- 
wer those questions? Perhaps the author has written a long introduction, and 
the answers to those questions are located further on. Finish the chapter or 
article, keeping these questions in mind. Underline only those passages which 
help you answer those questions. If you do not like to underline, take quick 
notes that refer to both the passage and the page number. Now write that par- 
agraph again. Re-read it to yourself. Have you answered these questions? If 
you have not, do not panic. Go back through the text to answer them. Do not 
be afraid to re-read the text. (If the author had to write multiple drafts to 
get the argument straight, should you be expected to pick everything up on the 
first reading?) 

I have described above a technique that you will need to adapt to par- 
ticular texts. A difficult text may require substantial alteration in techni- 
que. Let us take a book with 9 chapters as an example. Chapter 1 may be 
straightforward, attempting to explain the problems with the literature and 
how the author’s research will remedy them. You will probably be able to 


write a quick summary attempting to answer as many of the above questions as 


you can from these first few pages. Chapter 2 may pose more problems. The 
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author may enter into a detailed analysis of the manner in which other 
scholars have approached the phenomena under investigation. How do you sum- 
marize all that information? You should first ask yourself if you need to 
know the details of these individual analyses in order to understand this par- 
ticular text in hand. (You will find more on reading and note-taking 
strategies below.) You will probably only want to note quickly that other 
scholars focus on "x" or on “y"; the author of the text you are reading 
focuses on “z." 

In a book with several chapters, you will ordinarily find the major 
thesis, the overall argument, in the second or third chapter. Here you should 
pay close attention. In the social sciences, an argument ordinarily assumes 
the form of a hypothesis. This is a statement that posits a specific relation 
between two or more actants (aiso called variables.) It is ordinarily derived 
from a larger vision of the world (a theory), and it consists of an expecta- 
tion about the nature of a particular phenomenon. The hypothetical statement 
is also conjectural. It is stated in such a manner that it can be verified or 
falsified. Thus, the relation between actants can be tested with evidence. 

If the hypothesis is verified then one element of the theory from which the 
hypothesis was derived is also verified. If it is falsified, then the theory 
needs to be changed. Let us consider an example of a hypothesis: “the use of 
this handbook increases grade achievement." We find here a relation between 
two actants, “use of handbook" and “grade achievement." We can test this 
hypothesis by measuring “use" (and “non-use") and "grades." We also know that 
our specific hypothesis is deduced from a larger theory of pedagogy. 


You will need to read carefully the chapter or section of the book in 


which the author states his/her major hypothesis. In your on-going summary, 


you should note these hypotheses. You may want to write them in the author’s 
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words if they are explicitly stated. If the author leaves them implicit, or 
does not clearly state, "This is my hypothesis," you will need to derive them 
yourself. You should ask yourself: 
--What are the actants, the variables. 
--How do they relate to one another? 
--What causes what? 
The author may present a complex argument. You will need to ask yourself: 
--Which actant explains another actant which, in turn, explains 
another actant? 
If you cannot answer these questions on first reading, re-read the relevant 
section of the text. Once you determine what the author is attempting to 
explain, you will find the remainder of the text much, much easier. 
Ordinarily, after the initial courtship of reader with interest and 
hypotheses, the author lays out the following chapters: 1) the minor 
hypotheses that build up to the major one already stated; 2) how the rela- 
tions between variables can and will be tested; and 3) the actual results of 
the tests that the author made in his/her research, otherwise known as the 
"evidence." This third phase may consist of several chapters depending on the 
complexity of the argument. The author has structured the presentation of 
his/her research into chapters. Thus, you should summarize each chapter in 
your own words, answering the questions we have already posed. 
In the final chapter, the author usually presents his/her conclusion. 
In other words, the author re-assembles the findings of the research. This 
process may involve relating all the sub-arguments (sub-hypotheses) to the 
major argument. It may point to the need for future scholarly work on this 


subject. The conclusion may refer to a larger social phenomenon that can be 


explained with the hypotheses verified in the research. It may simply consist 
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of a re-statement of the findings. As you read the conclusion you should 
sharpen your critical knives and cut into these findings: 
1) Do they make sense? 
2) Has the author assessed his/her own data? 
3) Can you find logical inadequacies in the construction of the 
overall argument? 
4) From what you have read of the literature that the author has 
attacked, do you find the author’s criticisms and revisions justi- 
fied? 
5) So what? Has the author simply made a mundane argument that we 
already knew? Has the author explained the obvious? Or has he/she 
proven an argument that can be considered controversial? 
6) How do these controversial findings relate to your own previous 
conception of the phenomenon? 
7) Can you apply these controversial findings to other social rela- 
tions? In other words, your reading of the author’s conclusion 
should force you, the reader, to make your own conclusions. 

You have now read all the chapters. You should have nine paragraphs of 
summaries for your nine-chapter book. What do you do with all this writing? 
Re-read it. Does your interpretation make sense? Will you understand your 
summaries five weeks from now? If you find inconsistencies or vague for- 


mulations in your own thoughts, re-read the relevant passage in the text, and 


make your interpretation more understandable. Perhaps you will discover after 


having read the conclusion that you totally mis-represented one part of the 
sub-argument. Go back and correct it. After finishing your nine paragraphs, 
you will feel a real sense of accomplishment. You will want to rest those 


brain cells. Don’t stop! You must write one more paragraph. Summarize your 
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summaries. This may seem senseless. It may seem tedious. It is tedious, but 
it is not senseless. Your one-paragraph summary will pull together the text 
for you. If you can briefly answer the following questions, 

--What is the major argument? 

--In general terms, what constituted the evidence? 

--Is the research convincing? 


--How and why does it succeed or fail? 


you have successfully dissected the text. You have also focused that text in 


your own mind. You can now put your one-paragraph summary in front of your 
nine other paragraphs, file it all away, and take a break and let your mind 
rest. 

I have deliberately described in very loose terms the process of reading 
a nine-chapter book. From all the reading you have done in your school 
career, you should know that authors use different structures to present their 
work. Perhaps the major hypothesis will be baldly stated in the first chap- 
ter. Perhaps the author will wait until the second or third chapter to state 
the argument. Perhaps the literature review will precede the statement of 
major argument. Perhaps the review will follow the argument. You should also 
know that scholarly articles are both more narrow in focus and more tightly 
written. I cannot give you a precise formula for reading the different texts 
that you will encounter. Instead, I have suggested a technique that consists 
of periodic reading and summarizing. You may choose to read by sub-chapters 
rather than by chapters. You may decide to ignore the author’s divisions of 
the text and make your own starting and stopping points. Fine. The essential 
part of this technique consists of your summaries in your own words. You need 
to be constantly involved in the text. You also need to be critical, and I 


will discuss critical reading more below. 
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IV. Improving Comprehension. 


Do you notice something familiar about this process? Think about it. 
You are thinking as you read. You are active, not passive. You are critical. 
You pick apart the text. Aren’t you asking the same questions you ask your- 
self when you write an essay? Writing is really not that different from read- 
ing. I would even argue that reading is not necessarily even easier than 
writing. Of course, much depends on what you read and write. If you read the 


jokes from Reader’s Digest while day-dreaming about Mary and Ensenada, you 


might conclude that reading is easier than writing. By the same token, 
however, if you write all those perverse thoughts that come into your head in 
a two-minute free-writing period, then you might not find writing too diffi- 
cult either. You should realize by now that the processes of reading and 
writing are not only intimately connected, they are mirror images of one 
another. If you want to be able to read critically, then you will need to 
know the basic process of writing and argumentation. If you want to write 
well, you will need to read effectively. 

You could justifiably argue back at me that this process of active read- 
ing is admirable if the reader understands the text. What do you do if the 
prose is dense, if the text itself is not well written, if so much informa- 


tion is presented that the reader feels swamped, if the concepts and 


categories are unfamiliar and difficult to comprehend? Unfortunately, most of 


the published material you will read will be poorly written. Even more 
unfortunately, social scientists tend to fall disproportionately into the 
category of “bad writers." Social science writing is frequently poorly 
organized, conceptually convoluted, gramatically clumsy, and replete with 


seemingly unnecessary facts and figures. Nonetheless, you will need to make 
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sense out of these texts. You will need to complement the active reading 
process with a basic method for improving reading comprehension. 

When you encounter difficult prose, you should start by picking apart 
sentences. You start with the basics: subject, verb, object. Look at each 
sentence individually. Where is the subject of the sentence? What is the 
subject doing? Is it changing, determining, killing, understanding, deter- 
ring, combating, something? Let us look at an example of dense prose that I 
found difficult on first reading: 

Abstract rational discussion conceals the concrete irrational 
dynamics of social phenomena whose epiphenomenal character must 
still be understood in terms of that prehistory which remains under 
the spell of the unfolding of the commodity form. 
Can you identify the subject, verb, and object? Your answer should be: dis- 
cussion, conceals, dynamics. You still need to take this sentence break-down 
one step further. Is there anything interesting or unique about the fact that 
“discussion conceals dynamics?" Read as a simple sentence, it appears 
ridiculous. How can discussion conceal dynamics? Let us look at the 
modifiers. The discussion is not simply a discussion but rather a concrete 
and rational discussion. Dynamics are concrete and irrational. Dynamics do 
not exist in thin air. These dynamics are the object of a particular phrase: 
of social phenomena. Thus, we have the primary clause of the sentence: 
abstract rational discussion conceals the concrete irrational dynamics of 
social phenomena. 

Think about this sentence. What is it telling you? A certain kind of 

discussion conceals a certain kind of dynamic of social phenomenon. The 


author counterposes abstract and rational discussion to concrete and irra- 


tional dynamics of social phenomena. We might conclude that concrete and 
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irrational discussion would not conceal concrete irrational dynamics of social 
phenomena. Let us not carry the logic too far before we dissect the entire 
sentence. That social phenomena has a particular character, epiphenomenal, 
that should be understood in a particular manner. The epiphenomenal character 
of social phenomena should be understood in terms of something, in terms of 
that prehistory which remains under the spell of something. The character of 
that phenomena remains under the spell of the unfolding of the commodity form. 

We have now dissected this rather dense sentence. Do you understand it 
better? You may still have problems because you do not understand certain 
concepts. Do you understand concepts such as prehistory and commodity form? 
If you have not studied a certain theoretical tradition you may have problems. 
What should you do when you encounter such unknowns? Your first step should 
always go in the direction of a dictionary. As mentioned earlier, and it is 
worth repeating, you can only build your vocabulary by learning the meanings 
of unfamiliar words. However, the dictionary may not always suffice to 
explain social science concepts. Standard dictionaries have been written for 
general audiences, and the definitions you will find may not always be as com- 
plete as you would prefer. If the dictionary is insufficient, you might ask a 
friend, someone you think might be familiar with a certain theoretical lan- 
guage. You might ask your teaching assistant, instructor, or professor about 
the meaning and background of a certain concept. You might go to the library 
and look under the subject catalogue for basic books that explain the concepts 
of a particular theoretical school. 

Let’s return to the sentence. Assume that you have figured out the 


meaning of the jargon. By prehistory, we mean the historical antecedents of a 


given occurrence. Commodity form refers to the process of "commodification" 


by which humans (and their labor) are treated like commodities, i.e.,. bought 
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and sold in the marketplace. What remains of our sentence? First, it remains 


dense and difficult to read. Second, and perhaps more important for our pur- 


poses since we need compehension, we can reduce its meaning to the following: 


Certain forms of dicussion have an implied rationality but they are 
so abstract that they conceal certain social dynamics. These 
dynamics may, in turn, have side effects which also must be 
understood. How? We can understand them in terms of earlier 
events that were affected by market relations. 

This is not as precise as the original sentence, but it may make more sense. 

You should resist the temptation to shrug your shoulders and dismiss 
certain concepts as mere jargon. You, as a writer, want your language to be 
taken seriously. Thus, to be consistent, you should read seriously the lan- 
guage of the text in front of you. After all, what is jargon? Without enter- 
ing into a lengthy. discussion of the philosophy of science, I think we can 
define jargon as simply the use of words with very specific meaning to define 
in precise terms certain phenomena. The goal of every social scientist should 
be precision. Jargon facilitates that scientific precision. Should an econo- 
mist explain in every paragraph or even in every article the definition of a 
demand curve? Should a sociologist explain in every article the definition of 
citizenship? These are not easily answered questions. 

Concepts should be explained only if confusion exists about their mean- 
ing. (For instance, little disagreement in the economics literature exists 
over what constitutes a demand curve.) Jargon exists to make language more 
concise. Problems arise when writers lose control of their language. You, as 
a critical reader, should be vigilant about this problem. (As I have hinted 
already, published work may be no better than your own.) Thus, you should 
think about the concepts you encounter while reading and accept or reject them 


on their own merits. 
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Therefore, you should be vigilant in both reading and writing about the 
use and abuse of jargon. Heavy usage of jargon sometimes masks fuzzy thinking 
or trivial ideas. When both reading and writing, you need to think through 
how ideas can be expressed in simpler language. Equally important, you need 
to think through the assumptions embedded in certain prose -- yours or another 
author’s. Within what intellectual paradigm is the author working? What are 
the world views at work? 

Not all social scientists view the world similarly. Therefore, we 
should expect that the languages they use will differ as well. Writers of 
different theoretical traditions or with different theoretical orientations 
may use different concepts to explain similar phenomena. (Likewise, where one 
author sees a problem, another may not.) Writers of the pluraiist tradition, 
for instance, will try to explain political behavior in the United States by 
pointing to individuals and organizations jockeying for influence within the 
centers of political power -- the presidency, the Congress, the bureaucracy. 
Pluralists hold few a priori assumptions about the power of each political 
actor. A Marxist would explain political behavior by analyzing the struggle 
between social classes. These different conceptualizations will, of course, 
lead to different conclusions. Which is the “better" approach? Only you, the 
reader, can decide. As you approach a text, however, you must realize that 
"reality" only exists by the way we conceptualize it. 

Once again we need to think through approaches to writing. My students 
always claim that reality exists. Facts exist “out there," in the real world. 
The logical conclusion to such reasoning is simple: good, clear writing is 
unnecessary. You might already know our response to such arguments. Let us 


look at this problem from the reader’s point of view. How do you deal with 


different interpretations of similar phenomena? Try the following informative 
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experiment sometime. Pick a controversial issue that is currently in the 


news. Buy as many newspapers as you can find of all political orientations, 
from the most “reactionary™ to the most “radical.“ Think about the manner in 
which the same issue is conceptualized in these different papers. What are 
the “facts?" Which concepts are useful? We can use the abortion (reproduc- 
tive choice) issue as a concrete example. Is the right to have an abortion 
“murder" or is it “free choice?" As you can see, the way we conceptualize a 
problem has enormous implications. It points even to the language we use to 
discuss it -- the abortion or the reproductive choice debate? How would you 
conceptualize the war in Vietnam? You could conceptualize it as a civil war, 
as a war of national liberation, as a war to contain communist expansion, as 
an imperialist war, as a mistaken war. These conceptualizations are not 
mutually exclusive, but each carries implications that we should recognize. 
We have debunked reality. How do you approach different, unfamiliar 
conceptualizations? How do you cope with unfamiliar languages or discourses? 
You read slowly. You pick apart sentences as I suggested above. You follow 
the active reading approach. You will have to take more extensive notes than 
usual. You will need to underline (with a pen or pencil and not with a "hi- 
liter"), perhaps circling unknown concepts for future clarification. You may 
write in the margins. After reading five pages of this difficult text, do you 
understand the author? If not, go back over the text and identify what you 
find difficult. Think it out: this concept is used here to describe this 
phenomenon, X leads to Y which leads to Z. The author is making Z argument. 
Heavily theoretical writing is usually difficult to read and understand 
on the first reading. Thus, you need to prepare yourself accordingly. You 
may also have problems reading heavily empirical writing. Is every number and 


statistic, data and place important? Do you need to remember those graphs and 
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charts? Again, I can give you no simple answers. However, if you use the 
active reading method, you will look for arguments, hypotheses, evidence. Is 
it really important to know that the German Christian Democratic Union has 
726,451 members? It may be important for certain purposes, but if you are 
reading an article on mass political parties in Europe, you might simply note 
that the CDU has 3/4 million members. If you are reading an article on indus- 
trialization in the United States, do you need to note production figures for 
coal, iron, and brassieres in 1897? Do you need to know the names of Chester 
Arthur’s cabinet or the cause of Catherine the Great’s fall from grace? You 
use your common sense but only within the active reading method. You will 
find that noting unknown facts will be extremely tempting. Resist that temp- 
tation. Note what is important. That importance will be determined by the 
character of the hypotheses and the overall argument. Your task as reader as 
well as your task as writer consists of understanding social phenomena. It 
does not consist of compiling senseless lists of names,dates, facts, and fig- 


ures. 


V. Critical Reading. 


I asked you earlier to think about your attitudes toward reading. How 


often do you find yourself day-dreaming while reading? How often do you fin- 


ish reading a text with no opinion about it? How often do you forget the 
sense of the preceding paragraph? We, as readers, are probably naturally 
inclined toward passivity. After all, serious thought requires effort. 

Recall that wonderful American pastime. You come home after a hard day at the 
office. Ruff meets you at the door with your slippers. You make your way to 
that comfortable velours recliner by way of the ice chest and turn the TV to 
“Star Trek." You unwind by staring at the screen like an Archie Bunker 


prototype. A text is not like a TV. It does not entertain you. You can 
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entertain yourself with a text, but a text cannot entertain you. Thus, to 
read you need to exert yourself. If you exert yourself more, if you are a 
more active reader, you will be a better reader. You will insert yourself, 
your critical capacities, into the text. You will be a critical reader. 

You should consider all writing seriously. As you know from your own 
experiences, putting pen to paper is no easy act. To dismiss immediately 
someone’s writing is an act of aggression. Or you could call it bigotry. 
Isn’t such an act similar to dismissing a person of another color, religion, 
sex? You are rejecting without cause someone’s ideas. However, you need not 
accept the argument at hand. Just as a W.A.S.P. could be your best friend or 
he/she could be your worst enemy, so can the text in front of you vary in 
quality. Whenever you read, you should ask yourself: “does this argument make 
sense?" “is it logical?" “is it important?" A critical reader is the skep- 
tical reader. You need to be convinced. If your task as a writer is to build 
carefully an argument, your task as a reader is to poke holes. You can think 
of yourself as the coach who forces the runner to run faster. You compliment 
the writer by criticizing the text. You push the writer to faster laps, to 
newer heights, to a better understanding of social phenomena. Unfortunately, 
you will rarely have the personal contact with the author whose published work 
you read. Nonetheless, in the process of "pushing" that author to a better 
understanding of social phenomena, you arrive at new heights. The more you 
use these critical skills, the sharper they will becomé. These skills may not 
help you win friends, but they will influence people. 

As I have tried to suggest, these critical skills are essential to your 
own writing and argumentation. As you construct your argument, you should be 


your worst critic. If you do not take yourself seriously, who will? As both 


reader and writer, you need to think, to exert the effort, to use those criti- 
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cal skills. How do you develop such skills? I can give you no easy answers. 
You can teach yourself by constant critical reading. You will accept some 
methods of investigation and reject others. You will accept some perceptions 
of social phenomena and reject others. That which you accept will in some 
form be absorbed, internalized, osmosed. Remember that knowledge is not an 
ever-growing chest of "facts" that you keep in the back of your closet. 
Knowledge is the power of thought, the power of analysis, your critical capa- 
cities. 

You will usually find social contact fruitful as well. Reading and 
listening are very similar activities. Listen to lectures. Attend discussion 
sections. Listen to the arguments made by your friends and colleagues. You 
may want to jot down notes quickly or at least make mental notes so that you 
can remember the chain of argument. Listen to the way an argument is con- 
structed. Pose your objections. Accept those elements you find convincing. 
Ask questions, both to inform yourself and to push the speaker further. A 
good listener is not a wall. A good listener, like a good reader, often 
provides useful feedback. He or she can carry the discussion to a better 
understanding of the world. 


Constant exposure to analysis, from both critical reading and critical 


listening will rub off on you. I share with Susan Horton! the belief that the 


writing process will sharpen your critical skills. Writing forces you to make 
decisions. Writing forces you to choose between conflicting interpretations. 
Your most important tool will be your openness. A good critic is open to new 
ideas, to new ways of viewing the world. Recall some of your world history to 
remind yourself of the consequences of the failure to think critically. Think 
of the historical consequences of “closed minds." However, your openness 
should not transform you into a sieve. That openness should always be 


tempered by your skepticism. 
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As you master the skills of analysis, as you become a more critical 
listener, reader, and writer, you will gain a better understanding of 
“audience" and "controversy." These two notions are critical to the writing 
process. Whenever you read a text, think about the audience that the author 
had in mind when he or she wrote. At a very simple level, you know that a 
political scientist does not write for a nuclear physicist. At a more 
sophisticated level, you will recognize that very intense controversies exist 
over the manner in which we view social phenomena. Let us look at some of the 
literature in political science. Is the world becoming more "interdependent?" 
First, read Ken Waltz’, then read Keohane and Nye?. Do peasants perceive 
their economic environment in terms of costs and benefits as would a Twentieth 
Century businessperson? Read Popkin’, then read Scott. Are American politi- 


cal institutions controlled by a tight-knit ruling elite or is there con- 


siderable access to the levers of power? Read Mills®, then read Polsby’. We 


could list examples ad infinitum. 

What should we derive from the existence of debates over how to view the 
world? First, controversy rests at the very heart of social science. While 
we may find agreement that single ballot/single constituency electoral systems 
lead to two-party political systems, little agreement exists about the charac- 
ter of those two parties. Will they both be moderate or will they be at dif- 
ferent poles? How and when will those political parties change? You will 
find a number of areas of broad agreement in the social sciences, but you will 
probably find as many areas of disagreement. Controversy derives from criti- 
cal thinking. Critical thinking differentiates you and me from other mammals. 
Second, these debates set the framework for the writer’s conception of the 
audience. Because you are a critical thinker, you want your analysis to be 


original. Your original analysis will always be framed by the character of 
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the debate over your subject area. Whether you like it or not, you are 


profoundly influenced by the words, sentences, paragraphs, and arguments you 


hear and read. While your audience may be “out there somewhere," however, it 
is also you. You are the interpreter of the state-of-the-art debate. Your 
audience consists of those people who have thought about your subject area, 
but you must interpret their interpretations. You define your audience by the 
manner in which you define the literature. Thus, at a very fundamental level, 
you become your best audience. (Please note that this conception of audience 
should not induce slackness or laziness. On the contrary, your critical skill 
will be essential to interpret interpretations.) 

Third, these debates prove that no grand truths exist for the analysis 
of social phenomena. While this may seem self-evident, most of us have 
trouble accepting it. We usually find quick acceptance quite easy. How many 
of us have been gripped by a particularly convincing argument without chal- 
lenging it? One need only to look at the character of the discourse during 
political elections: “vote for candidate X because he is warm, fatherly, 
trustworthy." Faith is easier than doubt. Faith may be appropriate to 
certain areas of our existence, but it will not suffice for the social 
sciences. As soon as you accept an argument on faith, you surrender those 
critical skills you have been so carefully developing. The critics will “pan" 
you. You also become extremely boring. I recommend against adding faith to 
your analytical tool chest. 

At the risk of repeating myself, I would like to emphasize that critical 
reading does not imply outright rejection. We need to do more than poke holes 
in arguments. We read in order to build various visions of the world. We 
read to construct. In the process of reading, we need to sort out that which 


is valuable, looking for ways to improve the argument or relate it to other 
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ideas. In other words, even in the strongest case of encountering a text that 
you find extraordinarily biased, empirically incorrect, or methodoligically 
flawed, resist the temptation to recycle the pages. Instead, work through the 


argument’s inadequacies and view it as a learning experience. 


VI. Other types of prose. 


I have described above an approach to reading an argumentative essay. 
You will encounter other types of prose: description, narration, and explana- 
tion. Strictly speaking, they do not belong in the social sciences. 
Scientific analysis always assumes the form of the argument. We develop 
theories of the world, derive hypotheses from these theories, and test these 
hypotheses with evidence. The way such a procedure is followed will, of 
course, vary from author to author. Social scientists will also differ in the 
manner in which they present their methodology. You will not always find 
texts in which the author writes: “this is my theory, X." However, the 
essence of social science is a theoretical understanding of social phenomena. 
The task of social scientists is to render simple complex social phenomena. A 
good theory both explains much and is simple. A theory that only explains a 
tile on the floor is not as useful as the theory that explains the building. 
What do you do when you encounter explanation, description, and narration? 


Let us look at each form. 


Explanation. You could argue that explanation is a form of social 


science prose. Some explanation, however, rests outside the social sciences. 
You need to determine if the author’s explanation derives from a particular 
theory about social relations. Has the author developed hypotheses which can 
be tested? The directions on your baseball bat are not social science prose, 
although directions do rest on a theory of kinetics. Nor is the blurb about 


Louis XIV in your guidebook of Paris. Nor is the talk given by your local 
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neighborhood law-board cram-school director. How do you cope with such prose? 
It will not help to dismiss it completely because it is non-social science. 
You will have eliminated most of the world’s prose from your purview, making 
you a far less interesting person. Instead, take what is useful. If you want 
to know how to swing a baseball bat, read the instructions. Then plug this 
information into your conception of the world. For instance, after swinging 
the bat and hitting your knee, ankle, and head in the process, you may be able 
to develop a scientific understanding of Marv Thornberry’s failure as super- 
star for the New York Mets. 

You can take another approach to explanations that are not explicitly 
based on social science theories. Try to discover the theory behind it. Try 
reading Congressional testimony sometime. Can you discern theories of the 
world from it? Let us take testimony before the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the U.S. Senate that discusses American policy toward the military build-up of 
Liechtenstein. Can you discover the strategic orientations of American 
defense policy? How do the speakers view the American role in the world? How 
do they present our European defense policy? How do they conceptualize the 
role of military forces in diplomatic bargaining? Can you find a theory of 
international bargaining? Can you find a theory of inter-state relations? I 
cannot guarantee that you will be able to derive coherent theories. The 
testimony of a given speaker may be contradictory. However, whenever we 
speak, whenever we write, we theorize. Our language embodies a theory of the 
world. You should always attempt to disentangle such discourse. What is the 
author’s conception? You, as a social scientist, can use non-scientific 
explanations to improve your scientific understanding of the world around you. 


Description. What do you do when you encounter page after page of des- 


cription? Use the tips from the previous sections: take what is useful and 
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Plug it into your own conception of the world. This strategy might work for 
lengthy descriptions of the Napoleonic armies or biographies of Coolidge 
Administration cabinet secretaries. You should always ask yourself why the 
author is writing such description. Is it intended only for information? Can 
you find a message that the author is trying to convey? Perhaps the organiza- 
tion of the Napoleonic armies serves as an example of the organizational prob- 
lems of charismatic leadership. Thus, you may be able to trace out theories 
of organization. A biography of a cabinet secretary may emphasize that the 
individual lived and worked within a certain social circle. This information 
may lead you to think about the role of social class in American politics. 

You will discover that writers of descriptive prose always have ulterior 
motives. The writer had to be selective. Why does he or she decide to tell 
you one aspect and not another? What led the author to make such choices? 

You should ask yourself these questions. You should also think about what 


might have constituted those missing elements. In other words, the author 


does not simply present a list of facts to the reader. He or she has 


deliberately organized them. Thus, the author must have an organizing princi- 
ple. The choice of an organizing principle can be quite revealing about the 
prejudices of the author. How many different ways can you describe a Soviet- 
American summit conference in 1972? 

Picking out organizing principles is not always that one. Sometimes 
the author will offer convenient sub-headings. Most of the time, such head- 
ings will not help dissect the prose. Step back from the prose and use some 
of the critical skills we discussed earlier. Can you find the major themes? 
Does the author seem to concentrate on particular activities? For instance, 


in our example of the summit conference, does the author concentrate on the 


eccentricities of the leaders, on military situations, on diplomatic bargain- 
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ing, on economic relations? The emphases of the author will depend not only 
on the events of the conference but on the perceptions of the author. Should 
we expect Soviet and American journalists to write the same article? Yet, 
they both “describe" the events as they see them. Thus, you need to be con- 
scious of the themes developed by the author. These themes may not constitute 
an argument as we have defined it here. However, they enable the author to 
group together unassembled facts, permitting the reader to make sense of them. 

Narration. You will probably read more narrative prose in your lifetime 
than any other prose. You will only read a small percentage of it, however, 
in its longer form for your social science courses. Narration consists of 
story-teiling. Thus, most narrative prose you will encounter will be history 
and fiction, a prose form which I highly recommend if you aspire to be more 
than a colorless and boring social scientist. Of course, you will almost 
always find stories and anecdotes in the midst of your social science, 


argumentative prose. You can approach narration as you would explanation and 


description, but you must be careful. Pick out what is useful and plug it 


into your own theories, look for submerged theoretical arguments, look for 
themes. You also need to be extremely aware of the author’s intentions. Why 
is the author telling the story? What does the author seem to want the reader 
to understand? However, when reading the text, how do you know which his- 
torical trend is important? Which events are relevant? Do you have to know 
the entire sequence of events that caused Charles I to lose his head? Narra- 
tion can be persuasive, but it is much less consciously argumentative than 
social science prose. Unlike argumentative prose, both description and narra- 
tion do not confront the reader with an explicit thesis. You must dig more 
deeply into the prose. 

Your first task when reading narration should be obvious: you determine 


the story. Therefore, you must separate the important from the unimportant 
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events. This is not always as easy as it sounds. When reading narration, 


most people concentrate on nothing or everything. Either they dismiss the 


story as having little value or they note every little "fact" they read. I 
recommend neither strategy. The author has obviously written the text for a 
purpose, although you do not have to drown yourself in a sea of personalities, 
places, events. As with the active reading method described earlier, follow a 
simple note-taking strategy. When you reconstruct the story for your notes, 
first summarize the subject in one sentence; for example, the author tells 
"the story of the American revolution." You can take this first step if you 
have only read the title or the publisher’s blurb on the back of the book. 
Next, summarize the story in one paragraph. This forces you to choose what is 
important. Then, step back from the prose and use some of the reading 
strategies discussed earlier. What themes can you find? Would someone else 
tell the story in the same manner? Would a Soviet or American historian or 
Nazi sympathizer tell the story of World War II in the same way? 

As you can see, narration, like argumentation, implies a position, a 
perspective, a set of concerns of the author. Since stories can be told in an 
infinite number of ways, you must determine what interest the author has in 
telling it in a particular manner. For better or worse, the author will 
usually not be explicit about his/her intentions. You should always read the 
language: does it seem appropriate for the story or is it too simple or com- 
plex? Is the language “loaded?" For instance, does the author refer fre- 
quently to Napoleon as the “Corsican renegade?" If the story is narrated in 
chronological order, are certain events condensed or enlarged? Does the 
author concentrate on particular themes? Can you think of other themes that 
could be embedded in the same story? Does the author show any indication of 


affect? For instance, could you imagine liking the personality that the 
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author obviously disdains? If the author seems satisfied with a particular 
historical event, could you assume the opposite position? As you read the 
text, can you find contradictions? For instance, the author may write about 
class divisions in the Gilded Age, show sympathy for the dispossessed, and 
revel in the exploits of the railroad barons. Can you uncover fallacies in 
the presentation of the story? A particularly common fallacy among historians 


is post hoc ergo propter hoc: if it happened afterwards, it must have been 


caused. “Because Richard Nixon was discovered to have been involved in the 
Watergate scandal after the historical trip to Peking and his arms control 
treaty with the Soviet Union, we can conclude that cooperation with communist 
regimes led him to criminal behavior." Would you agree with that statement? 
If you have carefully read this essay, you toss that statement into the gar- 
bage can of history and question the intelligence of the text in general. 
What do all these questions tell you about the text? They indicate the 
author’s point of view. 

You can also think about these questions by recalling what your high 
school English teacher told you to focus on when reading fiction: plot, 
character, setting, theme, and tone. As you interpret a narrative text, you 
find the ostensibly objective elements--plot, character, setting. Your analy- 
sis of theme and tone will demonstrate how subjective those "objective" ele- 
ments can be. 

Let us take an example. You write your friend in Liechtenstein the 


story about your latest campus political activity. The characters consist of 


you, five Democratic Party candidates, your dog Ruff. The setting is Mid- 


dletown, CT. The plot runs from day 1, when you were chosen to organize a 
debate for the state of Connecticut to days 2 through 15 that you spent in 


Ensenada with your Dad’s Impala but without your friend, to day 18 when Ruff 
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not only desecrated the prepared talks of the candidates but tripped and broke 
the wires of the teleprompter, to day 21 when you were fired from the state 
organizing committee. How you describe the plot will be the tone. What you 
emphasize will be the theme. Will the tone be bitter, carefree, ironic? Will 
your themes include the primary process, the nature of the Democratic Party, 
canine discipline, innuendos of sabotage? As you write this story to your 
friend, you obviously know the final result. How has that result affected 
your story? Would your tone have been different if you had not been fired? 

Of course, none of the story was “objective." It is entirely from your point 
of view. What did you choose to include or exclude? Would your roommate, the 
candidates, or Ruff have written it similarly? What would they have added or 
omitted? Yet, assuming you have not consciously mis-represented the story, it 
is also not false. 

In a similar manner, the narrative author has a point of view. You must 
interpret the text, pick apart the language, and discern the themes and tones 
in order to frame the plot, characters, and setting. Just as the narrative 
author interprets the world around him or her, you need to interpret the 
interpretation. Your interpretation carries you to a higher level than the 
mere events. Remember, reality only exists in the way we see it. You make 


sense out of the text. 


I have described reading strategies for narrative, descriptive, and 


explanatory prose. Most importantly, you should remember always to follow the 
active reading method for argumentative prose described earlier. You should 
always be the critical reader. Your critical skills will enable you to trans- 
cend that morass of seemingly unconnected detail. Your critical skills will 
enable you to read more than a simple “story." That added exertion, those 


questions you pose to the text will open up new vistas of comprehension. When 
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you reconstruct the argument, description, story in your own words in the 
notes you take, you involve and insert yourself into the text. The analysis 


you bring to the text will make the world a little more understandable. 


VII. Instrumental Reading. 


Reading for reading’s sake can be quite enjoyable, as I suggested ear- 
lier. We exercise our minds. We reach new understandings of the world. We 
think new thoughts. We entertain ourselves. The rigor of an academic 
schedule, however, usually forces us to make decisions about our reading. We 
will not always want or be able to squeeze every last drop out of the text in 
front of us. Thus, at times, you will want to think instrumentally about your 
reading. You are familiar with much of what follows. My goal here is only to 
force you to formalize, and therefore make more efficient, what you already do 
informally. You use different reading strategies for different situations. 
Since an infinite number of possible reading situations exists, I cannot sug- 
gest all possible reading strategies. Still, I can suggest ways to cut short 
your time with a given text. 

First, when you sit down with a text, you should always ask yourself why 
you are reading it. The key to instrumental reading is the ability to gauge 
your situation. Your reading of a text should always be appropriate to the 


tasks at hand. You should always ask yourself what you need it for. For 


instance, is it background material or central to a body of literature that 


you wish to address? Perhaps it is exploratory reading in search of a slant 
on your essay. Perhaps you will only be held responsible for one part of the 
Marration. Perhaps it is the professor’s text in which case you may already 
have heard the argument in lecture. Your assessment of your reading situation 
will enable you to prioritize the tasks in front of you. Different reading 


situations will suggest different treatments of the text. 
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Second, you may want to determine the time you can devote to the text. 
Do you have an entire evening to read those five articles? Can you read those 
texts at your leisure or must you “consume" them in a couple of hours or less 


than one hour? Try assigning a time limit to each text. This procedure may 


sound like putting the cart before the horse, and in a certain sense it is. 


All things being equal, the nature of a text should determine your treatment 
of it. Unfortunately, all things are not equal. How many times have you 
spent a lengthy period of time with one text only to discover that you did not 
have enough time to read others that may have been equally worthy? If you try 
to budget your time, you can avoid such potential catastrophes. 

You have determined your situation and the time allocation. Now, as a 
third step, you should try to determine in rough terms what the text contains. 
You may want to read the blurb on the back of the book, skim through the table 
of contents, look at the footnotes. I strongly recommend reading footnotes in 
any case, but if you read them when you start a text, you can frequently dis- 
cover the intellectual tradition of the text. This will be useful for back- 
ground reading or search reading for your essay. 

Fourth, now that you have a rough idea about the text, you should re- 
think how it fits into your situation. Think about the entirety of the course 
readings. How does this one text connect to the others? Why do you think the 
professor assigned the text? Has the professor emphasized this material in 
lecture? How does this text fit into the essay you aré about to write? In 
essence, I am asking you to use those critical skills discussed earlier for 
your entire reading situation and not simply for the text. If you have a num- 
ber of texts to read, you might try hierarchizing their importance to the task 
at hand. Which text offers the most fruitful arguments for that midterm next 


week? What kind of questions do you think you will see? On such a quick look 
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at the text, you might not be able to pigeon-hole it. If you cannot, you will 
have to read it more carefully. You might also want to adjust the time you 
devote to it. If you can, you might want to follow the strategy below. 

If you have followed the active reading method at all, you will have 
discovered that it actually shortens the time you ordinarily spend with a 
text. You attempt to nail down the argument, you look for major hypotheses, 
evidence. You ask yourself if it all makes sense. You put it all into your 
own words. You concentrate on the text and you block out other distractions. 
You do not get bogged down in details. When you read instrumentally, you 
speed up the process. You move quickly through the text to find the argu- 
ment(s). You might read only the theoretical chapter(s). You might only read 
the literature review. Now that you are familiar with the organization of a 
social science essay, you can pick and choose throughout the text. What is it 
that you most need out of this text? 

When you read instrumentally, you will want to use some variant of skim- 
ming. Skimming is nothing more than fast reading in a systematic fashion. 

The essential element of skimming is reading in units. Look for the buzz 
words. Pick out the action within the text. Let your eyes comb the page. 
Instead of reading every word individually, read groups of words, first two- 
word, then three-word, then four-word groups. Try to lengthen the group as 
much as possible. Use your fingers on the page to facilitate your eye move- 
ments. Push yourself to proceed as rapidly as possible. However, while you 
comb the text, think to yourself what is going on with those dancing words. 
Read a short passage, then stop and quickly summarize what you have read. Do 
not feel frustrated at not catching everything. Read another passage. 
Quickly summarize it. Finish the text in this manner. 


When you skim, you will not be able, by definition, to dissect com- 


pletely the text. You look for those sections, that argument, that story that 
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you need for the task at hand. That which you need you will want to read more 
carefully. You may decide that the text is not useful for the moment, so you 
will go to another text. You might discover that you will have to re-read 
that first text two years down the road. So what? Re-reading a text two, 
seven, twenty-seven times will not kill you. Imagine the poor sucker who has 
to read the text every time he or she teaches it! However, in general you 
will want to mix skimming with close readings. 

I should warn you that instrumental reading can have serious drawbacks. 
You might miss something as you skim several sections of a text. You might 
mis-read your reading situation, wrongly prioritize your readings, think a 
text unimportant, and find yourself confronted with a midterm question that 
necessitates a critical reading of that sub-argument you skipped. We all know 
that a D+ can be wonderfully sobering. I can think of few sensations that 
rival the sinking feeling in one’s stomach from having nothing intelligent to 
write. Perhaps it is only rivalled by that thoroughly enjoyable experience of 
spending a week reading for an essay only to realize that you read in the 
wrong direction. However, active reader that you have now become, you should 
know how to remedy such problems before they "consume" you. You think. You 
question. You become again the critical reader. 

As you can imagine, a fine line exists between instrumental reading and 


“inactive"™ or “uncritical" reading. Nonetheless, whether you realize it, you 


always make choices within your reading situation. When you have too little 


time for too much reading, you do not treat all texts equally. Thus, you need 
an organizing principle for your reading situation. If you reflect about the 
manner in which you make those choices, if you think systematically about your 
reading situation, if you develop reading strategies, you will find yourself 


in a better position to make judicial decisions to avoid future catastrophes. 
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VIII. Conclusion. 

Why do you read? Is that such an absurd question? At a very basic 
level, you read to make the world more intelligible. What you read can help 
you make sense out of seemingly senseless phenomena. You, as a human being, 
refuse to take your natural or social environment for granted. You are 
inquisitive. You doubt. You want to know the unknown. You accept little on 
faith. Other people contemplate and analyze emotions, sensations, human 
interactions. When you read, as when you listen, you can learn from your 
interlocutor. You can learn to view the world a bit differently. You can 
discover something new. You can think new thoughts. The world can become a 
bit more understandable. You gain knowledge. 

Since few of us are perfect, we gain knowledge -- the power of analysis 
-- through communication. We communicate by listening and speaking, reading 
and writing. Good reading strategies, which eventually evolve into habits, 
increase your capacity to communicate. I have already mentioned that a good 
listener is not a wall. Similarly, a good reader is not a conduit. Words do 
not flow through you. You digest and make sense out of them. Just as a per- 
suasive speaker -- a good debater for instance -- needs to be a critical 
listener, a persuasive writer must be a critical reader. 


In this essay, I have emphasized (perhaps ad nauseam) the inter- 


dependence of reading and writing. The more critical and active a reader you 


become, the more persuasive will be your prose. Likewise, the more time and 
thought that you put into your writing, the easier will you find critical 
reading. As you become a better writer and a more critical reader, you will 
appreciate higher and higher levels of communication. Your friends will 
admire you. You will influence more people. You will appreciate that well- 


written, well-argued text -- yours or another’s -- like a good wine. It will 
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improve with age. It will improve with every reading. Unlike wine, however, 
such a text will never go sour. It can be appreciated eternally. Its bril- 
liance and clarity will always shine through. Think sometime about the texts 
that are widely acclaimed "classics." Consider what makes the text compell- 
ing. Bad writing and argumentation is more akin to vinegar, useful for 
certain purposes but not worth the time for lengthy appreciation, except per- 
haps mixed with other ingredients. Unfortunately, much of the writing in the 
social sciences consists of rather mediocre table wine. 

The problem with bad social science writing is not that it is off 
target, intellectually not compelling, theoretically unsophisticated, empiri- 
cally inaccurate, although it may be all of these. Most of these writers are 
really quite smart. They have learned to view the world in new ways. They 
add to our knowledge about particular subject areas. They only lack the 
sophisticated skills of communication. Readers find the text "difficult" 
because the analysis lacks clarity and concision. Therefore, the author has 
failed: he/she has not made the complex social world easier to understand. 
The author has failed to communicate effectively. Readers will not give the 
analysis the serious consideration that it may (or may not) deserve. There 
lies the tragedy of poorly-constructed prose. 

Think of the manner in which you usually deal with an especially tough, 
difficult-to-comprehend text, not the text that you do not understand because 
its prose is dense but the text that you cannot understand because it is 
poorly written. You tend to dismiss it. Don’t you usually say to yourself, 
“Yuk, that was booooring!" or “What a piece of trash?" The next time you 
encounter a poorly-written text, try “playing professor." Dissect the prose. 


Assess the language. Pick apart the argument. Play both the critical reader 


and the persuasive writer. Evaluate it as you would your own prose. Then 
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take the text to your real professor. Imagine the look on his or her face 
when, instead of complaining how you could not possibly fathom such a "diffi- 
cult" text, you exposed the fallacious reasoning or incorrect parallelisms. 
You will certainly garner more sympathy, understanding, and help in analyzing 
the social phenomena under investigation. You might even receive a higher 
grade. (This game is not advisable if your professor wrote the text in ques- 
tion.) 

I have mentioned several times that published work is not necessarily 
well-written or well-argued. Usually, it is better than your own work, so you 
can learn from your extensive critical reading. You should be attuned to good 
and bad writing and argumentation both in your own essays and in the texts you 
read. You will learn to discriminate. You will learn not to emulate the 


poorly-written, poorly-argued texts. You will learn which techniques can be 


effective for persuasive argumentation. Remember, reading is only writing 


backwards. 
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The Senior Executive Service and the Civil Service Reform Act: 
Attitudinal Factors Affecting the Attainment of the 
Pay-for-Performance Objective 


The Civil Service Reform Act of 1978 (CSRA) ushered in 
an era of change. For the past decade the Federal personnel 
structure has undergone repeated experiments and 
transformations. Meaningful evaluation of what has occurred 
can now be taken. The perceptions and attitudes of the Senior 
Executive Service (SES) created by CSRA to head the new civil 
service are an appropriate focus. For CSRA was designed to 
unleash a revolution of the mind just as much as it was to 
introduce new managerial techniques. 

This study examines the evaluation of the CSRA by the 
Senior Executive Service (SES) in the 1989 Merit Principles 
Survey. Specifically, it focuses on the assessment of the 
CSRA’s compensation and recognition reward goals. These are 
certainly among the CSRA’s more important objectives. The 
CSRA’s goal achievement is examined in a regression model 
accounting for SES goal acceptance, job satisfaction, 
extrinsic and intrinsic motivation, and perception of the 
performance appraisal system. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE REFORM ACT OF 1978 

The Civil Service Reform Act of 1978 (CSRA) enacted the 
most significant changes in the federal civil service system 
since the Pendleton Act of 1883. The old Civil Service 
Commission was replaced by the Office of Personnel Management 
(OPM) and the Merit Systems Protection Board (MSPB) thereby 
separating personnel management from personnel protection 
functions. The Senior Executive Service (SES) composed of top 
civil servants and political appointees was introduced. 
Labor-management relations previously organized under 
Executive Orders were statutorily provided for; the Federal 
Labor Relations Council (FLRC) was transformed into the 
statutory Federal Labor Relations Authority (FLRA). CSRA also 
included a formal statement of Merit Principles. 

In addition to such structural changes the CSRA 
authorized the development of a number of new administrative 
efforts to enhance managerial flexibility and productivity. As 
their centerpiece a new objectives-based performance appraisal 
system was designed. The new performance appraisal system is 
the foundation upon which incentive systems (such as merit pay 
and bonuses), staffing decisions, and disciplinary processes 
are based. 

The reaction of federal employees to CSRA (and, 
concomitantly, to the Reagan-Bush administrative practices) is 
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detailed in a series of employee attitude surveys conducted by 
the U.S. Office of Personnel Management (1980, 1983, 1984) and 
the U.S. Merit System Protection Board (1988, 1990). 

The difficulties faced in implementing the Civil Service 
Reform Act were noted from the beginning. As Kramer (1982) 
outlined, the policy development process set the stage for 
implementation. While the solutions proposed by the CSRA were 
primarily in the nature of structural reforms, extensive 
behavioral changes were also required for successful 
implementation. Hence, continued follow-up and reinforcement 
is necessary (Bellone, 1982). Given that federal employees 
approached the civil service reforms with a great deal of 
skepticism and indifference (Lynn and Vaden, 1979, 1980), 
successful reform while not improbable was problematic. 

Early implementation efforts were virtually targeted for 
failure. The Senior Executive Service was established admit an 
uncertain environment (Huddleston, 1988). The top-level civil 
servants who joined the SES (since the practical alternative 
to not joining the SES was demotion, there was little real 
choice) were fearful of political interference and 
bureaucrat-bashing reforms. The incentives (e.g., merit pay 
and various bonuses) included in the original CSRA were rather 
quickly reneged on by the Congress and the OPM (which felt 
them too generous and awarded to too many); there were also 
concerns with regard to how fairly the performance appraisal 
and incentive systems had been administered (Colby and 
Ingraham, 1981; Ingraham and Colby, 1982; Nigro, 1981, 1982; 
Pagano, 1984). 

In spite of these early drawbacks the federal service 
proceeded with the continued implementation of the CSRA 
proposals. Efforts were made to correct or, at least, work 
around the earlier mistakes. Hence, later evaluations of the 
CSRA efforts are necessary in order to assess the success of 
these adjusted reforms. This paper, in addition to various 
government reports and a growing academic literature (Ingraham 
and Ban, 1984; Marzotto, 1986; Rosen, 1986; Daley, 1990; 
Ingraham and Rosenbloom, 1992; Hammond, 1993; Kellough and Lu, 
1993; Ingraham, 1993; Lane, 1993), attempts to address this 
issue. 

A PROCESS IN SEARCH OF A TECHNIQUE 

Performance appraisal research has focused on the 
development of ever more accurate instruments for measuring 
individual endeavor. This psychometric dimension drives the 
whole appraisal process. Only inasmuch as organizational and 
individual aspects are seen to affect the employment of 
techniques do they become objects for research themselves. 
Hence, an historical overview of appraisal techniques 
highlights the development of performance appraisal itself. 
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Performance appraisal arises in the scientific 
management movement. As the Civil Service Act of 1883 became 
accepted as a legitimate part of the federal yovernment 
structure and a model for state and local governments to 
follow, the attention of reformers turned from questions of 
moral protection to questions of efficiency. Frederick 
Taylor’s success in the private sector with applications of 
the scientific management movement readily lead to their 
introduction into the public sector. 

Performance appraisal has been an integral part of the 
civil service process from nearly the beginning (Milkovich and 
Wigdor, 1991: 13-33). With the establishment of the Division 
of Efficiency in 1912, the Civil Service Commission began a 
process of developing an uniform system of efficiency ratings 
for federal employees. The reforms subsequently introduced by 
the Classification Act of 1923 -- a rank-in-position system 
and written job descriptions -- provided the foundation for 
the creation of a standardized, graphic rating scale. 

Systemic problems associated with the subjective rating 
scales led to the introduction of repeated adjustments. The 
Ramspeck Act of 1940 created efficiency rating boards of 
review which created a uniform rating system. The Performance 
Rating Act of 1950 further standardized the appraisal 
processes in use among federal agencies. The Incentive Awards 
Act of 1954 and the Salary Reform Act of 1962 introduced 
pay-for-performance notions into the appraisal process. 

With the Civil Service Reform Act of 1978 (CSRA), a 
major overhaul of the entire civil service system began. The 
development of an objective appraisal process was one of 
CSRA’s mandated goals; performance appraisal changes were seen 
as central to the success of many of the other CSRA proposals. 

Pay-for-performance was provided for the Senior 
Executive Service (SES) and a Merit Pay System was introduced 
for middle managers in 1981. Implementation difficulties 
followed by a severe cutback in the financial incentive 
payouts, quickly undermined these pay-for-performance systems. 
The initial payouts under the pay-for-performance provisions 
fully utilized the pay options available under CSRA. 

Since payouts were linked to agencies that already 
possessed objective appraisal instruments, it should not have 
come as so much of a surprise. Agencies already possessed of 
objective appraisal systems almost invariable also possessed 
numerous other progressive features including more than their 
share of dynamic, outstanding employees. These conditions 
meant that initial use would be skewed to the more effective 
agencies. 

Merit pay implementation exposed a number of other, more 
serious problems. The establishment of payout mechanisms, i.e, 
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the constituting of merit pay pools, proved difficult (Perry, 
Hanzlik, and Peace, 1982; Peace and Perry, 1983). To ensure 
that the distribution of merit payouts occurs across the 
entire organization -- thereby supporting perceptions of 
equity and legitimacy among employees, it is necessary to 
group employees into clusters of comparison pools. However, 
the practical mechanics of constructing organizational groups 
of comparative employees is extraordinarily intractable. 

Employees were also anxious with regard to the 
implementation of the new objectives-based performance 
appraisal system. The new system entailed the fears always 
associated with uncertainty. This anxiety was coupled with the 
traditional implementation and learning problems that occur 
whenever new systems are introduced (O’Toole and Churchill, 
1982; Pearce and Perry, 1983). 

Similar problems were recorded with Senior Executive 
Service (SES) awards and bonuses. The Civil Service Reform Act 
combined the old GS-16 to GS-18 supergrades with the Executive 
Level IV and V ranks into an American version of the British 
Administrative Class. As part of this more flexible 
arrangement, SESers were eligible for substantial monetary 
rewards and bonuses. Determination of awards and bonuses was 
based on an objective, MBO-based performance appraisal system. 
However, early evidence raised concerns about the continuing 
influence of previous rank in the determination of awards 
(Pagano, 1984). 

Of a more substantive nature were the concerns expressed 
in regard to merit pay’s effects. Early studies came up empty 
handed. Merit pay was not found to influence motivation nor 
did it enhance organizational performance (Daley, 1987; Pearce 
and Perry, 1983; Pearce, Stevenson, and Perry, 1985). In 
addition, the managers responsible for its implementation 
often failed to see its purported usefulness (Gaertner and 
Gaertner, 1985). 

The federal merit pay experience actually began 
optimistically. Employees were both aware of the real problems 
that had previously plagued the federal performance appraisal 
and pay systems and held hopes for improvement under the new 
Civil Service Reform Act (CSRA) provisions (Nigro, 1981). 
Given federal employees prior experiences with other 
administrative fads and schemes, early indications also showed 
a healthy "wait and see" or "give it a chance" attitude 
(Nigro, 1982). 

Implementation of the pay for performance system among 
GS-13 to GS-15 middle managers, however, quickly exposed 
serious problems. There were questions with regard to the 
effectiveness of the causal theory underlying the 
pay-for-performance concept itself. How much of this is 
attributable to the learning and implementation problems is 
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debatable. In addition, the expectations for relatively quick 
and substantial changes was probably unrealistic. However, 
these early negative experiences certainly cast doubts on the 
entire effort’s chances of ever succeeding. 

This soon lead to the replacement of the Merit Pay 
System by the Performance Management and Recognition System 
(PMRS) in 1984 (itself revised in 1989 and 1991). Even with 
these revisions the federal system appears to have failed to 
achieve its CSRA goals (Pearce, Stevenson, and Perry, 1985; 
Perry, 1986; 1988-1989, Perry, Petrakis, and Miller, 1989; 
Daley, 1990; Kellough and Lu, 1993; Ingraham, 1993; Lane, 
1993). Doubts not only lingered but grew. 

Well publicized reductions in the number of employees 
eligible for and the size of SES awards and bonuses along with 
rapid and repeated changes in the performance appraisal 
instrument did little to instill confidence in the integrity 
and fairness of the federal performance appraisal system. 
Instances arose in which performance ratings were manipulated 
to stay under the award ceiling. Restrictions on the number of 
awards that could be granted has now been replaced. Yet, the 
limited funding that undergird that process still exists. The 
new system lifts the numeric limits but only by reducing the 
already small size of the individual awards. The PMRS’ 
repeated tinkerings have been merely cosmetic. 

In addition, the Navy demonstration project experiments 
at China Lake, California (as well as the Pacer Share project) 
conducted under the aegis of the CSRA show benefits from pay 
for performance systems. Focusing on the scientific and 
engineering personnel, contrasts between employees at 
experimental and control sites noted that pay for performance 
lead to enhanced job satisfaction, lower turnover, and greater 
supervisory authority. Of course, the experimental sites 
benefited from higher average salaries in that their merit pay 
systems had been fully funded in contrast to the control sites 
which had often been subjected to underfunded merit pay pools 
(Schay, 1988). Ultimately, the conditions that contributed to 
success at China Lake may preclude its extension to a vaster 
arena. 

METHODOLOGY 

This study is based on data from the 1989 Merit 
Principles Survey (MSPB, 1990). The 1989 MPS tapped the 
opinions of 15,939 Federal employees on a wide variety of 
work-related issues such as prohibited practices, quality of 
job applicants, quality improvement, performance management, 
supervisory evaluation, poor performers, and job satisfaction. 
Included in this larger survey were a extensive sets of items 
addressing supervisors and the Senior Executive Service. 

The SES subsample consists of 4363 respondents. They 
were specifically asked to assess their acceptance of and the 
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extend to which the SES objectives had been achieved. General 
items in the MPS provide insights into the SESer’s own 
opinions on the workings of the CSRA processes and techniques. 
These are employed in a regression model focused on the 
determinants of CSRA success. 

Attitudinal scales are constructed from various MPS 
items (see methodological appendix for specific items and 
scale frequency distributions). Although the number of scale 
items varies, each scale is standardized to a 1 (strongly 
agree/very likely/completely successful) to 5 (strongly 
disagree/very unlikely/completely unsuccessful) metric. The 
SES assessment of the success of the CSRA’s objectives for 
reward and recognition is detailed in EVAL scale (x=3.02, 
alpha=.75). "Somewhat successful" attitudes are balanced by a 
cadre of ‘somewhat unsuccessful" and "completely unsuccessful” 
opinions. 

Independent contrasting variables are provided by sc 
for acceptance of the CSRA goals (ACCEPT: x=2.24, alpha=.6 
intrinsic motivation (INT: x=2.79, alpha=.73), extrinsic 
motivation (EXT: x=3.60, alpha=.70), assessment of the 
performance appraisal process (PERAPP: x=2.44, alpha=.56), 
job satisfaction (JOBSAT: x=1.62, alpha=.69). Positive 
perceptions on these attitudinal measures should be linked 
positive assessments of the CSRA’s success: 

: Acceptance of the CSRA objectives should lead SESer 

to more favorably evaluate CSRA success. 

Higher levels of intrinsic-expectancy motivation 

should lead SESers to more favorably evaluate CSRA 

success. 

Higher levels of extrinsic-expectancy motivation 

should lead SESers to more favorably evaluate CSRA 

success. 

Acceptance of the performance appraisal process 

should lead SESers to more favorably evaluate CSRA 

success. 

Higher levels of job satisfaction should lead SESers 

to more favorably evaluate CSRA success. 

In addition a number of control variables are also 
employed. Individual characteristics such as AGE (all over 30, 
x=4.96 or 50-54 years), SEX (91% male, 9% female), YEARS of 
government service (x=5.77 or nearly 20 years), receipt of a 
BONUS award (51.5% yes, 48.5% no), and performance RATING 
(x=4.45 between exceed fully satisfactory and outstanding) are 
examined. The control variables are entered into a hierarchal 
regression model prior to the independent variables. All 
common variance is attributed to the control variables. 

Theoretically, these control variables can have 
substantial, if undesired, influences. Age and years of 
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service might suggest generational mindsets or 
longevity/loyalty perceptions. Gender-related differences 
could indicate that the CSRA is operating unevenly (the small 
percentage of women included in the SES, 9%, already hints at 
that). Performance rating and bonus effects could serve to 
indicate that support is contingent on being a "winner." 
FINDINGS 

The regression analysis focuses on the structural 
relationship between the evaluation of the SES’ achievement of 
its reward and recognition objectives and various possible 
determinants of that outcome. Also of interest are the 
specific realities that these indicators represent. While the 
overall evaluation of the system’s success is rather evenly 
distributed, interesting distinctions arise among the 
independent determinant scales. These findings are presented 
in Table 1. 

Table 1 About Here 

Among the control variables only the performance rating 
warrants attention (r=-.17; b=.13). For the other control 
variables the pearson correlations and related regression 
coefficients are statistically insignificant and substantively 
inconsequential. While the measure indicating the 
relationship between receipt of a performance bonus and 
evaluation exhibits a statistically significant correlation 
(r=.21), the corresponding regression coefficient is virtually 
zero (b=-.02). As one would expect in a system that is highly 
selective, the performance ratings are highly skewed. Only 
ten of the 4336 SESers report receiving less than a "fully 
satisfactory" rating; in fact 91.5% are rated as "exceeding 
fully satisfactory" or "outstanding." Methodologically, this 
poses a problem in that the performance RATING variable 
suffers from limited variance which can attenuate results. 

The independent scales (see methodogical appendix) 
demonstrate substantial acceptance for the SES objectives and 
a favorable impression of the performance appraisal system 
(even more favorable if the item assessing the impact of the 
appraisal process on organizational effectiveness is 
excluded). While intrinsic motivation registers a substantial 
positive leaning, the extrinsic motivation scale is rather on 
the gloomy side. This is not to imply that Federal SESers are 
intrinsically rather than extrinsically motivated (although I 
feel that is certainly a factor). Both these scales are 
composed of items which heavily emphasize the expectancy 
aspect in motivation. The more negative assessment of 
extrinsic motivation is attributable to the perception that 
performance effort simply goes unrewarded. 

In the regression model the variables introduced as a 
priori controls -- AGE, SEX, YEARS, BONUS, and RATING -really 
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don’t. With an R*=.06, these variables represent minor actors 


in this drama. They are not only statistically insignificant 
(with the exception of RATING), but apparently share little 
common variance with the independent, determinant scales 
(regression coefficients vary very little in separate, 
nonhierarchal analyses). 

The one interesting finding here is the performance 
RATING. The statistically significant regression coefficient 
(b=.13) indicates that those obtaining higher performance 
ratings are more likely to evaluate the CSRA’s reward and 
recognition objectives less favorably. This is diametrical to 
the pearson correlation (r=-.17) which indicated a higher 
rating higher evaluation pattern. 

The independent determinant scales are a wealth of 
results. Correlations are all positively related to the CSRA 
evaluation (ACCEPT r=.22 , INT r=.41, EXT r=.58, JOBSAT r=.30, 
and PERAPP r=.46). Favorable attitudes are linked to 
successful perceptions of the CSRA. These results support the 
hypothesized relationships. 

Each of the five scales -- ACCEPT, INT, EXT, JOBSAT, and 
PERAPP -- is statistically significant, and they add a 
somewhat more substantial R°=.34 to the overall regression 
model. Acceptance of the CSRA reward and recognition 
objectives (b=-.06) and intrinsic motivation (b=.07) register 
weak direct effects while job satisfaction (b=.11) shows a 
more marginal regression coefficient. On the other hand, 
assessment of the performance appraisal system (b=.38) and 
extrinsic motivation (b=.45) both indicate relationships that 
can be deemed as moderate to strong. These are all items that 
influence the success of CSRA objectives. 

DISCUSSION 

Those items introduced for purposes of control -- Age, 
Years of Service, Sex, and Bonus -- basically have no effect. 
The assessment of the CSRA success in achieving its reward and 
recognition objective is apparently not affected by these 
characteristics. From a managerial perspective this is an 
encouraging finding. Neither generational nor 
longevity/experience differences interfere in SESers 
assessments. While the proportion of women in SES positions is 
small (9%), there appears to be no gender gap. Women are 
neither more nor less likely than men to rate the CSRA as 
successful. Whatever the opinions held toward CSRA, bias 
apparently is not a factor. 

The significant correlation for bonus recipients (r=.21) 
and the correlation (r=-.17) and regression coefficient 
(b=.13) results for performance rating raise concerns. The 
lack of a direct regression coefficient relationship in regard 
to those receiving performance bonuses suggests that the 
correlation is artifactual or spurious. Yet, the possibility, 
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however slight it may be, that "winning the lottery" 
influences their opinions merits future research. 

The performance rating finding is truly puzzling. The 
overall relationship demonstrated by the correlation is one of 
linking positive evaluations of the CSRA with favorable 
appraisal ratings. Apparently, another instance of "winning 
the lottery." However, the regression coefficient shows a 
direct relationship that is reversed -- those earning higher 
performance ratings are more critical of the CSRA. As noted 
above, this scale is methodologically attenuated; which may 
account for the results. What is puzzling about this finding 
is that the regression analysis controls for or statistically 
neutralizes the other variables. The degree to which each 
individual accepts the CSRA goals, views the performance 
appraisal system, is satisfied with their job, and is 
intrinsically and extrinsic motivated are washed or smoothed 
out. So, what’s left? 

The independent variables indicate support for the 
hypothesized relationships. Goal acceptance (b=-.06), job 
satisfaction (b=.11), and intrinsic motivation (b=.07), all of 
which are objectively viewed favorably, have weak or marginal 
effects. It is interesting to note that those who are more 
supportive of the CSRA’s compensation and recognition reward 
objective tend to be slightly more critical of its success or 
implementation. Successful assessment, however, is accorded by 
those exhibiting higher levels of job satisfaction and 
intrinsic-expectancy motivation. The size of these 
coefficients may also suffer from restricted variance arising 
in that all three scales tend to register substantial support. 

Is performance rewarded? There is an overall, negative 
perception adhering to extrinsic-expectancy motivation 
(x=3.60), yet this factor plays a vital role in the CSRA 
evaluation. The extrinsic regression coefficient (b=.45) 
indicates that it is a major factor in determining the success 
of the CSRA reward objectives. The degree to which SESers see 
those goals as reality is indeed crucial. Failure to follow 
through on this commitment poses a serious problem which 
threatens to undermine the entire system’s legitimacy. The 
extrinsic-expectancy scale suggests that the CSRA would be 
perceived as a success if more attention had been devoted on 
fulfilling its promises. 

The performance appraisal system’s assessment reinforces 
this point. The SESers view the workings of the appraisal 
process more favorably (x=2.44). For SESers the system is 
viewed as accurate, employing clear, participative performance 
standards. Its weak spot is the perception that it really 
doesn’t contribute to organizational effectiveness; i.e., that 
it’s a successful technique in search of a purpose. However, 
like the extrinsic-expectancy measure assessments of the 


performance appraisal process (r=.46, b=.38) are an 
determinant of CSRA success. 
CONCLUSION 

The overall assessment of CSRA’s compensation 

recognition objective is one of neutrality (x=3.02). 
"wait and see" attitude may have been all right ten years ago, 
it is not a good indicator today. After ten years perceptions 
of CSRA success should be more pronounced. Such an assessment 
suggests that CSRA is caught in the doldrums of change rather 
than being pushed forward by the winds of change. 

What is to be done? This analysis points rather clearly 
to one area where change can be effected. Delivering on the 
pay-for-performance promise both in terms of the 
extrinsic-expectancy rewarding of performance and the 
effective employment of the performance appraisal system to 
aid organizational effectiveness could produce a sense of 
success. CSRA was not doomed to failure; the task while indeed 
difficult was not impossible. 

However, CSRA has been more of a Ptompkin public 
relations ploy designed to demonstrate control over the 
bureaucracy. As with much of the politics of the last few 
decades, it has lacked substance. As important as they are, 
symbolic gestures are not in themselves sufficient. The 
solution to the pay-for-performance paradox is perhaps indeed 
simple -- make it real. Alternatively, of course, officially 


scrapping the whole pay-for-performance scheme and redirecting 
efforts towards an intrinsic reward structure would also work. 
Otherwise, the disintegration of morale and motivation will 
continue to undermine governmental efficiency and legitimacy. 
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Methodological Appendix 


EVAL (x=3.02, alpha=.75) Evaluation of SES Objectives 
*Basing compensation, retention and tenure on executive 
success measured in terms of individual and 
organizational performance 
*Recognizing exceptional accomplishment 


ACCEPT (x=2.24, alpha=.69) Acceptance of SES Objectives 
*A portion of my pay should be based on how well I 
perform 
*A portion of my pay, as well as that of my co-workers, 
should be based on the performance of my entire work 
group 
*If I had a choice, I would choose to be put under a 
pay-for-performance system (i.e., salary increases based 
on my supervisor’s judgment of my job performance) 


EXT (x=3.60, alpha=.70) Extrinsic motivation 
*If you perform better in your present job, how likely 
it that you will receive more pay (¢€.g., bonus, 
promotion, cash award)? 
*The bonus/rank award system is a strong incentive for 
to do my best 
*There are enough bonuses so that if I perform well I 
have a good chance of receiving one 


INT (x=2.79, alpha=.73) Intrinsic motivation 
*If you perform better in your present job, how likely 
it that you will receive nonpay rewards (e.g., letter 
recognition) ? 
*If you perform better in your present job, how likely 
it that you will receive informal recognition (e.g., 
being told you do good work)? 


JOBSAT (x=1.62, alpha=.69) Job satisfaction 
*The work I do on my job is meaningful to me 
*In general, I am satisfied with my job 


PERAPP (x=2.44, alpha=.56) Evaluation of performance appraisal 
*My most recent performance rating presented an accurate 
picture of my actual job performance 
*I understand the performance standards for my job 
*To what extent were you involved in determining your 
performance elements and standards? (To a very great 
extent to to no extent) 
*The SES performance appraisal process has improved 
organizational effectiveness 
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Frequency Distributions for Scales (Percentages) 
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2 28.6 


3.02 1.62 2.24 
3929 4344 4269 4041 4206 


1=strongly agree/completely successful/very likely 
5=strongly disagree/completely unsuccessful/very unlikely 
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Set 3 
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4.5 723 1.1 4.9 0.7 
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4.75 0.3 
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N= 3912 
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In the early 1970's, a series of judicial decisions sparked renewed public and 
scholarly interest in education policy. Specifically, in cases such as Serrano vs. 
Priest (1971) and Rodriguez vs. San Antonio (1973), the United States judicial 
system struggled to decide whether educational finance should rest primarily in the 
hands of the federal or state governments (see Feldstein, 1975). Significantly, a 
large body of research exists surrounding the issues highlighted by these decisions, 
and ranges from analyses of the impacts of federal aid on state and local education 
expenditures (see Bahl and Saunders, 1966; Gramlich, 1968, 1969; Osman, 1966) 
to analyses of variations in educational expenditures within individual states (Sacks 
and Harris, 1964; Levin et al, 1972; Stern, 1973). 


However, since the 1970's the American public, its leaders, and its policy 
makers have increasingly shifted attention away from simple issues of finance to 
more problematic issues of policy. Today, after twelve years of Ronald Reagan's 
dual federalism and four years of George Bush's "Education Presidency," significant 
questions remain unsolved and misunderstood. While many argue for educational 
reform policies to bring education into the 20th century (see Finn, 1986), few stop 
to think of the more primal dilemma: even if we agree on a reform policy, can it be 
implemented? 


To answer this question, | propose to develop a variety of education policy 
making hypotheses focused on the local level of education decision making. From 
the inner circles of policy makers in our state capitals to the various school boards, 
superintendents, teachers unions, parents and communities, many forces operate to 
shape education policies. Through an initial case study approach, I propose to 
conduct school district level analyses of the education policy making process in an 
attempt to uncover power centers in education policy making. In so doing, 
education policy making hypotheses derived from democratic theory and 
organization theory will be developed and tested. 


This is not a trivial question: according to Thomas Dye (1988), "education is 
the principal function of state and local government (and) accounts for about 35% 
of (their) direct general expenditures." Add to this, "the fact that school districts 
are the most numerous governmental units in the country and (that) education 
commands the lion's share of state and local taxes" (emphasis added) (Mitchell, 
1982) and you cannot mistake education's significance. Given the importance of 
education to state and local government expenditures -- and to the very ability of 
the United States to compete in today's high technology, high competition global 
marketplace -- a significant need exists for more detailed analysis of the 
determinants of education policy at the level most relevant to any reform initiative: 
the local level. 
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To this end, the paper is divided into various sections: in section one (I), the 
problem driving this research is outlined by reviewing existing education policy 
literature and applying relevant theory. Section two (II) develops the cumulative 
nature of the proposed models in relation to the problem. The research design 
follows in section three (III), while section four (IV) presents the findings from this 
initial case study and makes conclusions about the proposed hypotheses. Further, 
the requirements and direction of future research related to the hypotheses are 
outlined in this final section. By developing these hypotheses, I hope that a 
generalizable model of local education policy making can eventually be derived that 
is at once simple to grasp, testable, and powerful in capturing the policy making 
process. 


Section I: PREVIOUS EDUCATION RESEARCH 


As outlined previously, many models have been developed which attempt to 
explain differences in education spending. However, despite their significance, they 
collectively fail to provide a model that can describe the dynamic processes involved 
in implementing education policies at the most relevant level, that of school 
districts. Briefly, studies such as those conducted by Bahl and Saunders (1966), 
Gramlich (1968, 1969), and Osman (1966) focused on federal aid's role in state 


and local education expenditures, while works such as Sacks and Harris (1964), 
Levin et al (1972), and Stern (1973) analyzed education expenditure variations 
across states. As alluded to earlier, each of these studies focuses on the wrong 
dependent variable (education spending) and, significantly, the wrong level of 
analysis (states) for this study; therefore, they can offer no answers to the question 
driving this analysis. 


More in line with the focus here, however, are studies such as Iannaccone 
and Lutz's (1970) model of school board power. Out of this research, lannaccone 
and Lutz formulated their "dissatisfaction theory," which hypothesizes that local 
education policy change is a function of changes in community power. 
Significantly, dissatisfaction theory posits systematic, as opposed to random, change 
in educational governance. Accordingly, as social and economic change arises, the 
balance of community power shifts and community dissatisfaction increases, 
creating conflicts that ultimately lead to the defeat of incumbent school board 
members. Their defeat results in superintendent turnover, and a new 
superintendent is selected that more closely aligns with the new school board's 
values. Despite the insights that may be born of lJannaccone and Lutz's 
dissatisfaction theory, though, it fails to look beneath the surface and consider how 
and why policy A, for example, is selected over policy B. Apparently, lannaccone 
and Lutz assume the unmitigated transference of popular preference to the school 
board and, later, the superintendent through the democratic control of popular 
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elections. The accuracy of this assumption is at the heart of the models to be 
developed by this paper, and remains to be seen. 


Zeigler and Jennings’ (1974) school board study follows Iannaccone and 
Lutz's lead by detailing the decision making power dynamics driving local education 
policy. Placing their analysis explicitly within the context of classic democratic 
theory's contention that competition among interests yields democratic control, 
Zeigler and Jennings concluded that school boards are unresponsive and 
undemocratic because they exclude such competition. As pointed out by Cistone 
(1982), different conclusions are derived from these two studies regarding the 
democraticness of educational governance: to Iannaccone and Lutz, it's successfully 
democratic, while to Zeigler and Jennings it fails to be democratic (p. 1640). 


While a range of other research has been conducted in this area, the work of 
Zeigler and Jennings remains seminal and, "their findings are encyclopedic" (p. 
1642). Interestingly, though, Cistone points out that, "both Charters, in 1954, and 
Zeigler, in 1975, argue for a shift in the reference point away from the individual 
school member and toward the school board as a collective" (p. 1643). The models 
proposed below appreciate these admonitions and offer satisfaction to their 
concerns. Additionally, they will dig beneath the surface to explicitly posit the 
why's and how's of education policy making decisions, questions that have been 
begged by previous research, but not answered. 


Before we turn to the hypotheses, still other research demands our 
attention. Recall, the models developed here focus on dynamic education policy 
making processes. The need for such a focus becomes clearer through the work of 
Goldschmidt and Stuart (1986), who studied the educational policy content of a 
national sample of 80 collective bargaining agreements between teachers and their 
districts. Turning to the standards of state courts and labor relations agencies, 
Goldschmidt and Stuart defined contractual provisions involving educational policy 
as, "only those that affect the development and implementation of educational 
programs more than they affect teachers’ working conditions" (p. 351). Utilizing 
this standard as their test, Goldschmidt and Stuart found that 46 percent of the 
contracts sampled contained provisions regulating the curriculum, 59 percent 
governing student placement, and 96 percent governing teacher placement (ibid). 
As Goldschmidt and Stuart point out, 


The agreements reached as a result of negotiations fix school district policy for 
a specified period of time and, unlike other school board policies, cannot be 
reconsidered or changed without the concurrence of one particular interest 
group, the union (p. 356). 
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Thus we see that the previous discussion of school boards may be unable to 
capture the full picture of educational policy making in so far as it focuses too much 
on individual members and pursues an overly narrow conception of community 
power and educational policy. Goldschmidt and Stuart offer a telling conclusion 
for research that looks exclusively at school boards, as well as any concerned with 
innovation: "(The effects of collective bargaining have), in turn, reduced the 
adaptive capacity of schools" (p. 359). 


This is a startling statement to some. Indeed, for those concerned and 
driven by the concurrent downward trends in comparative educational performance 
measures and our nation's economic competitiveness vis-a-vis our peers in Europe, 
the Pacific rim, and elsewhere, the need for adaptive educational policies, for 
innovation, and for basic change is explicit. The ability to undertake such change -- 
to actually implement it -- is further assumed and implicit. The existence of this 
assumption, and its seeming refutation above, demands our attention. 


Section Il: APPLIED THEORIES 


Political science has much to offer as we move forward in this effort. 
Specifically, two seminal studies have broadly analyzed the nature of community 
power, the first being Floyd Hunter's Community Power Structure (1953). Hunter 
focused on democratic theory's relevance to the question, "Who governs at the 
community level?," and argued that power exists not in the institutional positions 
we generally attribute it to but in the elites, the few, who hold those positions. By 
developing a research design based on a reputational method of data collection 
within a single community, Hunter found that communication between rulers and 
ruled was very weak and concluded that an economic elite ruled Atlanta. The 
reputational method, as one may guess, builds its conclusions upon community 
members’ opinions regarding the reputations -- specifically the reputation for 
decision making power -- of certain selected individuals, who are initially identified 
and assumed to be community elites. However, the significance of Hunter's 
findings have not been without detractors, for a shortcoming of his design is that 
one cannot easily disprove his hypothesis of a ruling elite, for it is easy to argue that 
there are elites but problematic to prove so. 


In contrast to Hunter's work and its reputational emphasis, Robert Dahl's 
classic Who Governs? develops a model of democracy based on a decisional method 
of data collection and thereby avoids the previous criticism. Dahl's democratic 
model creates a slightly different picture of community power than Hunter's, as he 
argues that democracy is not a simple elite system but a polyarchy in which plural 
interests compete for policy decision making power. Given different preference 
orderings across individuals, Dahl explains that multiple interest groups form that 
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embody these preferences. Groups, it follows, must compete, bargain, and build 
coalitions with, rather than oppress, each other if they hope to achieve their 
particular objectives. However, Dahl's research methods are not without their 
detractors either, for while his conclusions are based on observations of who 
appears to wield power in the public forum of policy decision making, a substantial 
amount of power and influence is believed to exist behind closed doors, out of sight 
of his decisional method. Thus a single-elite theorist could argue that Dahl has 
failed to capture this facet of decision making. 


Be that as it may, Dahl's New Haven community power study was a 
powerful empirical post-script to his previous conclusions regarding elite 
democracy. In A Preface to Democratic Theory, Dahl postulated that majorities 
rarely rule on matters of specific policy due to an election system that does not 
require everyone to vote; if less than a majority votes, the result reflects less than 
the majority preference and thus opens the door for minority preferences to be 
imposed upon the majority (Dahl, 1956). Thus Dahl concluded that, contrary to 
Madison's understanding of democracy, 


(T)he making of governmental decisions is not a majestic march of great 
majorities united upon certain matters of basic policy. It is the steady 


appeasement of relatively small groups (p. 146). 


This is, concisely, the nature of pluralist theories of democracy. Rather than 
decisions based on majoritarian constraints, the pluralist system is characterized by 
the realization that individuals coalesce around issues and form groups. Power in 
democratic society, therefore, rests not in the individual but in the relative ability of 
groups to exert their influence on the governmental decision making process, 
thereby representing the interests of their members. While Dahl asserts the 
primacy of minorities, he also appreciates the boundaries of debate and thus raises 
another issue for democracy: where does power lie? Interestingly, Dahl argues that 
the majority -- the politically active majority -- "nearly always rules" in so far as 
they are able to shape the nature of what is debated and what is not, and thus 
power lies here as an "underlying consensus on policy that usually exists in the 
society among a predominant portion of the politically active members" (p. 132). 


Dye and Zeigler's The Irony of Democracy provides a basis for an alternative 
interpretation of American democracy, elite theory. Succinctly, elite theory argues 
that society is divided between the few and the many: the few have power and 
make the policy decisions for the many, who have no power and are largely 
apathetic (pp. 7-8). As you might guess from experience, the few are not 
representative of the many (they are wealthy, upper class), but the many can 
potentially become one of the few (elites) through a slow process; they must, 
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however, conform to and accept the elite premises which guide society. Given this 
understanding of elite theory, Dye and Zeigler conclude that generally, "Elites 
influence masses more than masses influences elites" (ibid). Developing their 
discussion further, Dye and Zeigler classify two elite models, the single elite and 
the plural elite models. 


The essential point here is the irony of democracy as Dye and Zeigler see it, 
namely that, "elites, not masses, are most committed to democratic values," (p. 20) 
as mass apathy is dependable but at times subject to mass activism, and this activism 
is likely to be swayed by anti-democratic ideology. In response to such mass 
insurrections, elites may abandon the very democratic values that they are supposed 
to uphold, and herein lies the crucial irony: "that the elites make society less 
democratic in order to preserve democracy" (p. 24). 


From the preceding discussions of pluralist and elitist theories, | therefore 
derive two opposing theories regarding school districts' democraticness: 


Pluralist Hypothesis: School districts exhibiting pluralist characteristics will be 
more responsive (operationalized in section III) to problems as they arise. 


Elitist Hypothesis: School districts exhibiting elitist characteristics will be less 
responsive to problems as they arise. 


Organization Theory 


John Chubb (1988) argues that any effort at school reform will fail if the 
school's organization is not given consideration. Indeed, according to Chubb, 
"Efforts to improve the performance of schools without changing the way they are 
organized or the controls they respond to will therefore probably meet with no 
more than modest success; they are even more likely to be undone" (Chubb, p. 29). 
School district organization thus looms large in the arena of school reform, for, 
"Significant gains in student achievement may well require basic changes in the ways 
schools are governed and organized" (ibid). 


Recognizing its significance, two theories of organization are relevant to the 
analysis undertaken here. Organizational humanism presents us with one theory of 
how districts may organize themselves. As explained by Robert Denhardt (1984), 
humanism views, "the individual (as) an active participant in the development of the 
social world" (Denhardt, p. 91). As a result, individual's needs, opinions, and 
insights are given greater weight within a humanistic organization. This stands in 
contrast to the classic rational model: where the rational model views individuals as 
cogs in a machine, to be manipulated for the goal of efficiency, humanism focuses 
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on the aforementioned individual needs and their ability to contribute. Where the 
rational model argues for vertical, top-down hierarchy, the humanistic model urges 
horizontal power and information flow, as well as top-down and bottom-up (pp. 
70-115). As should be evident, no two approaches to organization theory could be 
more polar in their pronunciations, nor more influential in their past and present 
impacts on organization theorists. 


From organization theory, therefore, two additional hypotheses may be 
derived based on school district organization: 


Humanistic Hypothesis: Humanistic school districts are more responsive 
(operationalized in section III) to problems as they arise. 


Rationalistic Hypothesis: Rationalistic school districts are less responsiveness 
to problems as they arise. 


Section III: RESEARCH DESIGN 


To test the above hypotheses, this paper proposes a two-tiered research 
design. The first tier, which this research comprises, rests upon an in-depth analysis 
of a single school district. The design utilized is therefore a case study. Data has 
been collected from an upstate New York school district and consists of the 
following components: 


1. In-depth semi-structured interviews with relevant members of the 
district hierarchy (Administrators, Principles, Teachers’). Interviews typically last 
about one-two hours, with extensive probing of respondents’ answers. Interview 
questions were designed to uncover the internal dynamics that drive the district's 
educational decision making processes, as well as tap the implicit assumptions that 
drive individual interactions within the organizational structure. 


Z. Economic and demographic data on the district taken from end of the 
year audits, Comprehensive Assessment Reports (CAR), and 1990 census tract 
data. 


The second tier, which will encompass research beyond the confines of this 
paper, will be based on the expansion of tier one by incorporating additional 
methodologies (focus groups, phone and mail surveys) and districts (ten, 
approximately) into the analysis. Adjustments will be made to the research in tier 


Interviews continue to be carried out; as of this meeting, interviews with the district superintendent, as well as 
some teachers, have not been included in the preliminary findings presented at the 1993 NYSPSA meeting. 
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two as required by the preliminary findings of tier one (these will begin to be 
outlined in Section IV, below). 


Reform and Responsiveness 


To understand the ability of any district to reform, or change, this paper 
focuses on school district responsiveness, defined as the relative ability to recognize 
and act upon problems and needs, with the assumption that a district that is more 
responsive to its needs and problems will be more open to and aware of the need 
for reforms. As one measure of this attribute, and recognizing its ambiguous nature, 
this paper utilizes grants awarded to a district as a proxy measure for 
operationalizing responsiveness. It is hoped that the incorporation of this proxy 
measure will provide a degree of clarity and continuity to an otherwise problematic 
attribute, as well as create a measure of responsiveness that will provide cross- 
district comparability. To the extent that district grant data captures the 
responsiveness of a district, it is further assumed to provide a measure of the 
district's relative inclination for reform. 


Beyond this proxy measure, this paper also derives conclusions about district 


responsiveness from the interviews conducted, as respondents provide a depiction 
of the district's organization and hierarchy. Paths of information will be made clear 
through this process, as well as the locus of education policy decisions, both 
formally and informally. 


Section IV: PRELIMINARY FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Before any conclusions may be drawn from this research, summary 
background information about the district is necessary. As Table I reveals, District 
X is an example of the hundreds of small suburban school districts dotting our 
nation's countryside. With a total population of just under 17,000, District X is 
slightly more homogenous in ethnic composition than some districts, perhaps. 
However, as brought out through the interview process, the homogeneity of the 
district has been shifting, if ever so slightly, towards decreased homogeneity due to 
the recent influx of Asian immigrants about two years ago. Asa result, Asians 
comprise a larger percentage of the local population (total and district) than their 
national 
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Table I: District X: Vital Statistics* 

Total Pop'n. 16,890 2,566 

Ethnic Comp'n. Ethnic Comp'n. 

(% of Total Pop'n.): (% of District Pop'n.): 
White 16,137 (95.5%) 2,300 (89.6%) 
Black 258 (1.5%) 82 (3.2%) 
Asian 431 (2.5%) 163 (6.3%) 

Hispanic 249 (1.5%) 21 (1%) 

Other 64 (.3%) 

Tot. Pop. >65 (%) 3,716 (22%) 

# Households 7,629 

# Families 4,324 

Married w/Children 2575 


Med. House Price $68,900 

Med. Hse. Income $24,097 

Children <17 Below 384 (2.3%) 
Poverty Level (%) 


Per Cap. Income 
Per Person $12,497 
White $12,702 
Black $7,400 
Asian $8,713 


percentages would predict. The majority of District X's white population are of 
European descent, with a heavy concentration of Eastern Europeans. 


Other statistics from Table | reveal that about 57% of households are 
comprised of families. Of these 57%, about 60% are married couples with children 
under eighteen years old. Communities surrounding District X are generally 
wealthier, as 10.5% of its residents are classified as living in poverty and about 2% 
of all children under seventeen years old are classified below the poverty level. 
Median home price is $68,900. Additionally, per capita income is $12,497 and 
median household income is $24,097. Approximately 22% of District X's residents 
are over 65 years old. 


As for its industrial base, District X was, until the 1970's, a "widget town." 
A widget manufacturer, the district's main employer, provided low or non-skilled 
jobs to immigrants and their children. However, since the decline of the widget 
industry, District X has turned to small businesses and industry for its job base. 


* Data on total population taken from summary tape file number three, 1990 U.S. 
Census. District data taken from the 1992 Comprehensive Assessment Report (CAR). 
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Grants and Responsiveness 


How successful are grants as a proxy measure for district responsiveness? 
Tables II and III summarize the total grants awarded to District X over the period 
of 1987-1993. An increasing trend is apparent for federal grants to the district, as 
both the total dollar amounts and numbers steadily increase. Total federal grants 
awarded to the district reached $2.65 million, or 48 grants, over the six year period. 
After correcting for inflation over the period, the increases in dollar amounts 
become more meaningful, as each year's total amount exceeds their predicted levels 
by inflation alone. However, according to the district accountant, each of these 
federal grants will typically be awarded to most districts. They represent federal 
laws and programs designed to reach and assist specific special needs students, such 
as the very poor and the handicapped. As a result, it would seem that such federal 
grants will not be able to capture a district's responsiveness to its problems. 


Table III] reveals the much smaller role state grants have played for the 
district over the 1989-1993 period. State funded grants have been minimally 
funded and sporadically awarded, as the largest and most frequent grants (Remedial 
Education to Non-Public Pupils and teacher training through the Teachers’ Resource 
Center) were awarded only three out of the four years, and a majority of the state 


grants were one-shot deals. These data likely represent and are typical results of 
the budget difficulties that have plagued the state over the last several years, as 
state spending on education was reduced. 


Noteworthy here, however, are the types of state grants District X has 
pursued and been awarded. As hinted at previously, the district has a fairly 
significant problem threatening to develop as a result of the recent Asian 
immigration. When asked to name the problems currently facing District X, 
respondents agreed that the number of English-Second-Language (ESL) students in 
the district is probably the most significant challenge facing the district. As of this 
meeting, District X is bracing for yet another uncertain influx of more such ESL 
students. Other problems cited include sexual abuse, drugs and alcohol. 
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Table I 
Federal Grants Awa 


PL94142 h. Title 2 N.D.N. PL89- 


1987/88 $39,039 $206,333 $7,877 $1,600 $75,000 
1988/89 $33,250 $239,687 $8,890 $2,467 $75,000 
1989/90 $35,496 $233,566 $11,421 $3,947 $87,013 
1990/91 $46,158 $271,645 $11,262 $5,074 $103,968 
1991/92 $54,300 $307,629 $10,396 $8,196 $103,571 

$60,896 $337,861 $10,203 $9,806 $106,847 


State Grants Award 
Remedial- Teachers’ Brm. Cty. Boces 
Education 
Bi-lingual Non-Public Research Drug (Compute 
Center Prevention 

1989/90 $4,529 $2,645 $55,000 

1990/91 $2,645 $57,750 

1991/92 

1992/93 $17,443 $16,694 $21,945 


** All Data from Tables II and III are taken from District X's End of Ye 


$2 
$7 
$11 
$5 
$5 
$3 
Table 


le 
warded, 1987-1993 


Yearly Yearly 
89-313, DFSCA CPSE PL99457 Totals ($) Totals 
$2,055 $5, $336,995 
$7,653 $374,241 
$11,115 $3,900 $397,775 
$5,634 yaa $3,045 $463,513 
$5,957 $4,500 $11,167 $521,061 
$3,046 $18,323 $4,500 $5,117 $556,599 
Total Grant Dollars, 1987-1993......... $2,660,184 
Total Number of Grants, 1987-1993.........48 
HI 
arded, 1989-1993 
ces Guid. & Climb Up _ Bi-Lingual Yearly Yearly 
Computers 
uters) ($ for Soc- Summer Totals ($) Totals (#) 
Workers CF] 
$5,000 $12,411 $79,585 
$66,995 
$0 
$2,500 $13,954 $72,536 
Total Grant Dollars, 1989-1993......... $219,116 
Total Number of Grants, 1989-1993..........13 


f Year Audits for academic yers from 1987-1993. 
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The ESL challenge is evident in the grants awarded to the district, as at least 50% of 
all state grants awarded to it were related to ESL students and their needs 
(Bilingual grants, Remedial Education grants). Further, the district can be seen 
responding to its other problems by its pursuit of the Climb Up grant (provided 
money for social workers to visit the homes of children sexually abused, living in 
poverty, etc.) and the grant for drug prevention. Unlike the federal grants, these 
state grants are not expected to be found in all districts. Thus we may make the 
preliminary conclusion from state grant data that districts may have more 
opportunity to exercise their entrepreneurial spirit and respond to problems 
through the pursuit of state grants, rather than federal grants. 


However, until other districts are incorporated into this analysis, allowing for 
cross-district comparisons of grants awarded (Tier Two), such conclusions are 
tentative, at best. Additionally, it remains unclear whether this measure is actually 
capturing responsiveness, for, in the words of one respondent, "I don't see grants 
and change that aligned, or grants and responsiveness that aligned." While this 
sends up a red flag, it still stands to reason that grants are pursued with different 
levels of intensity and different emphases across districts. In so far as a grant 
provides money for an otherwise overlooked problem or need, change may result 
from their pursuit, whether or not the district recognizes it as the source of the 
change, or response. 


Pluralist and Humanistic 


Interviews within District X confirm that the pluralist and humanistic 
hypothesis most accurately represent the decision making processes driving 
educational policy decisions. To wit, hierarchy is implicitly shunned within the 
district, as the following excerpts reveal: 


"The notion of the principal in charge is all gone." 


"(Education policy) decisions involve "whoever's being affected, with some 
leadership in there." 


"The person with the most relevant knowledge leads." 


Rather than turning to elitist experts or to hierarchically defined decision 
centers, informal decision making structures are encouraged. Indeed: 


e "Teachers set the curriculum for the district." 


e "There is no organizational change, only changes in job descriptions." 
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e "Teachers can do what they want, so long as they stay within the structure." 


While not included within the statement of the humanistic hypothesis, it is 
interesting to note that District X exhibits a strong central value throughout its 
organization.' Adherence to the central value is very powerful among those 
interviewed, and was explained to be simply that "All students will learn well." 
Building upon this value, respondents described the district's organization in its 
terms, referring to and defining the district's structure as the central value itself , 
and that: 


e "Structure is the boss here, not the principal or the superintendent." 


e "Structure matters, not the person." 


Structure was thus reported to dominate across time and individuals. As 
explained by one of the district's principals, who had worked for the district before 
the structure was put in place in 1976, the structure, the central value, guide and 
define everything the district does. While the district is organized as a hierarchy on 
paper, in practice this hierarchy 


'The central value is an important concept in systems theory. Also referred to as 
ontology, the central value concept is one of the six principles of David Easton's theory 
of systems; all diverse components of the organization are said to share in this value, and 
it, rather than organizational boundaries, holds organizations together and allows them 
to be self-critical. For more on systems theory and central value, refer to the writings of 
David Easton. 
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Figure 1: District X's "Structure" 


withers away and in its place stands the structure (see Figure 1), which governs 
evervones actions and responsibilities. When a problem arises or a decision needs to 
be made, respondents stated that the individual with the greatest information or 
expertise on the issue rises to take the lead -- whatever level of organization they 
may rise from. Thus we find the denial of hierarchy in the decision making process 
for District X. Clearly, this represents a humanistic approach to organization, in so 
far as it recognizes the unique knowledge and expertise of individuals at all levels of 
the organization. District X has explicitly rejected not only hierarchy, but elites as 
well, in its adherance to this structure. [ts consensus model orientation allows for 
no elites, only individuals committed to helping children learn well, based on 
thorough research. The district's humanism comes through in the following 
excerpts: 


e "Must balance individual needs with organizational needs." 


e "Input of those directly involved is critical." 
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Pluralism, Humanism, and Responsiveness 


What conclusions may we draw from this limited case-study analysis? Given 
the lack of comparability to other districts at this juncture, no meaningful 
conclusions can be drawn beyond those already outlined above. Clearly, District X 
exhibits pluralist and humanistic qualities, but can we confirm the hypothesized 
increased responsiveness attributed to the humanistic organization, for example? 
Not at this point. However, the continuation of this research and the future 
inclusion of additional districts will begin to allow for better testing of the four 
hypotheses posited here. 


Additonally, the second tier of this research must introduce additional and 
improved measures of responsiveness, for it is not clear that the focus on grants 
awarded will be able to capture that which it had been hoped to. 


Conclusions 


To understand the local education policy making process, we need to 
appreciate where the power, the decision making power and agenda setting power, 
lies. Who holds this power? Who shapes it? What is the process? Is it centralized 


within a hierarchical arrangement, or is it widely dispersed? Only with such 
knowledge in hand can we ask the ultimate question, which can be inferred from 
Robert Dahl. Realizing that Madison was correct in concluding that conflict is 
inevitable, Dahl explains that, "people cannot always agree on specific policies” (p. 
17) and therefore, if policies are beyond agreement, then we must work, "to gain 
their consent for a process." The question therefore begs asking -- does the process 
at work in the education policy making process have the consent of the people? 


Given that the people generally do not understand the process, nor 
recognize its existence, one is led inexorably to the conclusion that the process lacks 
the people's consent. However, as long as education policy makers can fulfill the 
people's policy expectations and desires the process will continue relatively 
undisturbed. Let it deviate from these expectations and desires, though, and its 
lack of popular consent could rise to the fore, and change must follow, lest the 
system become highly unstable. The current emphasis on the need for change, and 
the unrivaled level of cynicism that permeates public perceptions of government, 
could mark the people's growing realization that the process does not operate as 
they thought and thus lacks their consent. Only time, and the people, will bear out 
the accuracy of the above conclusions. 
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The Power of Symbols: 


Anti-Mothers, Absent Fathers and Fetal Rights 


English Common Law characterized children born out of 
wedlock as "filius nullius"--the son of no one. So too, 
"crack babies" have been treated as if they had no fathers. 
With no link between fathers and fetuses, no inheritance of 
harm could be attributed to the father's use of drugs or 
alcohol. This has had profound consequences for women, for 
it has dictated that women alone bear the burden and blame 
for the production of "crack babies." Policy debates 
surrounding the question of drug exposure and fetal health 
have crystallized around three primary symbols: the crack 
baby, the anti-mother and the absent father. This paper 
examines the process by which these symbols have informed 
public policy and explores the barriers to drawing 
connections between fathers and fetuses in science, the 
media and political discourse. 
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English Common Law characterized children born out of 
wedlock as "filius nullius"--the son of no one. Without a proven 
paternal blood line, family wealth could not be inherited by the 
out-of-wedlock child.' So too, "crack babies" have been treated 
as "filius nullius"--as if they had no fathers. With no link 
between fathers and fetuses, no inheritance of harm could be 
attributed to the father's use of drugs or alcohol. The absence 
of men in debates over drug addiction and fetal harm has had 
profound consequences for women, for it has dictated that women 
alone bear the burden and blame for the production of "crack 
babies." 


To what extent is the sole focus on women warranted by 
scientific research? Certainly, the scientific literature on 
paternal reproductive harm is far from adequate, but research on 
reproductive toxicity is inadequate for women, as well. Skewed 
by implicit assumptions of male virility and female 
vulnerability, the research is itself suspect. Even so, since at 
least the late 1980's, and in some cases far earlier, studies 
have shown a clear link between paternal exposures to drugs, 
alcohol, smoking and toxins and fetal health problems. Yet men 
have been spared the retribution aimed at drug-addicted women. 


Cultural assumptions reflected in court cases, media 
coverage and scientific literature have shielded men against 


culpability for fetal harm. The biological fact that men do not 
carry the fetus to term has created the illusion that men's 
connection to fetal health ends at fertilization. Biology has 
combined with social privilege to distance men from their 
connection to and responsibility for the health of their 
children. 


Policy debates surrounding the question of drug exposure and 
fetal health have crystallized around three primary symbols: the 
crack baby, the anti-mother and the absent father. Particularly 
in times of social crisis, the power of symbols to shape policy 
debate around particular social issues can be critically 
important. This paper examines the power of symbols in debates 
over drug addiction and fetal harm. Since much has been said 
about women and drug addiction, after a brief assessment of the 
development of the symbols of the "crack baby" and "anti-mother," 
I'll focus primarily on the barriers to drawing connections 
between fathers and fetuses in science, the media and political 


' Robert I. Lerman and Theodora J. Ooms, eds. Young Unwed Fathers: Changing 
Roles and Emerging Policies, (Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1993) 143. 


discourse.? 
'Crack Babies' and Anti-Mothers 


By now, the image of the crack baby and addicted mother are 
familiar to anyone who has read news reports of pregnancy and 
addiction. Media attention focussed on babies affected by 
maternal drug use in 1988 with the release of a study by Dr.Ira 
Chasnoff, Director of the National Association for Perinatal 
Addiction Research and Education (NAPARE), which reported that 
375,000 babies were born every year “exposed to illicit drugs in 
the womb."* The NAPARE study made no distinction between a 
single use of illegal drugs and chronic drug addiction during 
pregnancy and it did not document the actual effects of drug use 
on newborn infants. 


Media reports grossly exaggerated Chasnoff's findings, often 
reporting that 375,000 babies were born every year "addicted to 
cocaine."* As all distinctions between drug use and abuse 


collapsed, the reported numbers of crack babies exploded. The 
mind set created by this public discourse encouraged physicians, 
nurses and social workers to attribute any serious problem 
experienced by infants at birth to the use of drugs or alcohol by 
the child's mother, particularly in low-income inner city 
neighborhoods. As one social worker stated, "Everywhere we look, 
there seems to be a drug baby." 


Symptoms associated with "crack babies" ranged from very 
specific conditions that could, in fact, be tied to maternal drug 
use (like drug withdrawal) to low birth weight, small head 
circumference, irritability, respiratory problems, 
gastrointestinal problems and diarrhea--conditions that could 
easily be caused by poor nutrition or a host of environmental 


> 


“ A more detailed discussion of criminal prosecutions of drug-involved 
pregnant women and the rise of the concepts of fetal rights and fetal 
protectionism can be found in C. Daniels, At Women's Expense: State Power and the 
Politics of Fetal Rights (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1993). 


3 The sample was also biased by the fact that 34 of the 36 hospitals 


surveyed were public inner-city hospitals. See Ira Chasnoff, "Drug Use and 
Women: Establishing a Standard of Care," Annals of the New York Academy of 
Science 562 (1989), pp. 208-210. 


* For instance, see Jane E. Brody, "Widespread Abuse of Drugs by Pregnant 


Women Is Found," New York Times, Aug. 30, 1988, p. 1 and Andrea Stone, "It 'Tip 
of the Iceberg' in Protecting Infants," USA Today, Aug. 25, 1989, p. 3. 


* Mary Harris, of the Orange County Social Services Agency, quoted in Jean 
Davidson, "Drug Babies Push Issue of Fetal Rights," Los Angeles Times, April 25, 
1989, p. l. 
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factors.® Other studies, estimated that approximately 41,000 
babies were born nationally with clear symptoms of drug-related 
health problems (like drug withdrawal symptoms) , a far cry from 
the 375,000 presented by NAPARE and the press. 


The sense of social distress created by images of addicted, 
abandoned babies wired to tubes in hospital incubators fed a 
profound need to blame. Public concern over crack babies 
reflected all of the characteristics of a response to plague.’ 
The policy response to the plague narrative was to find a target 
population to blame and poor inner-city women were the most 
obvious targets. The earliest news reports contained images of 
women as literal monsters, snorting cocaine on the way to the 
delivery room and abandoning horribly damaged babies in 
hospitals. Drug use was characterized as a form of child abuse 
in utero, where cocaine "literally batters the developing 
child.’ 


By 1993, somewhere between 200-400 women had been charged 
with fetal drug delivery, fetal abuse or manslaughter, despite 
the fact that every single case challenged in the courts has 
resulted in the dismissal or acquittal of women charged.” By 
1993, national newspapers had run over 197 stories on pregnancy 
and cocaine addiction alone." 


° For a complete discussion of the symptoms associated with fetal cocaine 
exposure see Barry Zuckerman, “Drug-Exposed Infants: Understanding the Medical 
Risk," The Future of Children 1 (Spring 1991) 26-35. 


7 Marvin Dicker and Eldin A. Leighton, "Trends in Diagnosed Drug Problems 
among Newborns: United States, 1979-1987," paper presented at the annual meeting 
of the American Public Health Association, New York City, 1990. 


®’ There are important parallels here to the public policy treatment of AIDS. 
For a discussion of the concept of plague and analyses of AIDS see Arien Mack, 
ed. In Time of Plague (New York: New York University Press, 1991). 


® For instance, see Jane E. Brody, "Cocaine: Litany of Fetal Risks Grows,” 


New York Times, Sept. 6, 1988, p. Cl and Jean Davidson, "Drug Babies Push Issue 
of Fetal Rights," Los Angeles Times, April 25, 1989, p. l. 


(0 Women are charged with manslaughter or homicide in cases where infants 


died soon after birth, allegedly from the damage caused by their mother's drug 
use. Interview with Lynn Paltrow at the Center for Reproductive Law and Policy, 
New York City (August 6, 1993). Total numbers are now hard to calculate since 
sO many women are charged by local prosecutors who do not report their cases to 
any central, national source. For documentation of the first 167 cases see Lynn 
Paltrow, "Criminal Prosecutions Against Pregnant Women: National Update and 
Overview," April, 1992. Center For Reproductive Law and Policy, 120 Wall St., New 
York City. 

= Calculated from the on-line ProQuest newspaper index. The nine 
newspapers covered are: the New York Times, Wall Street Journal, Washington Post, 
Christian Science Monitor, L.A.Times, Chicago Tribune, Boston Globe, Atlanta 


Constitution/Atlanta Journal, and U.S.A. Today. 
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The image of the anti-mother became a "condensation symbol"- 
-one which evoked a whole range of unspoken associations about 
women, motherhood, race and sexuality.” Drug-addicted women 
became magnets for social anxieties produced by a whole range of 
social and political transformations. For those distressed by 
women's drift from "selfless motherhood," crack mothers 
represented women's refusal to postpone their momentary 
"pleasure" (addiction) for the interests of the fetus. For those 
concerned with racial order and welfare dependency, crack mothers 
represented reproduction out of control, with women producing 
"damaged" babies at the state's expense. The latent meanings 
embedded in the images of the crack baby and mother fueled not 
treatment of pregnant women for their addiction, but retribution 
against those now marked as the enemies of innocent children. 


The image of the "“anti-mother" was deeply racialized. Public 
campaigns to "stem the tide of crack babies," targeted women of 
color in low-income communities. One giant billboard of a baby 
tied to tubes in an incubator literally hung over the heads of 
women in a Los Angeles neighborhood with the message: "He 
couldn't take the hit. If you're pregnant, don't take drugs." 
Almost all of those pregnant women prosecuted have been African- 
American." 


While African American women were targeted for prosecution, 
the symbol of the "anti-mother" acted as a metaphor for all 
women's drift from "selfless motherhood." Metaphors organize 
human understanding by linking the unfamiliar to the familiar, 
helping to place that which is inexplicable in some known 
context. As James Fernandez explains, a metaphor "says that 
something much more concrete and graspable...is equivalent to the 
essential elements in another situation we have difficulty in 
grasping." As failed mothers, "pregnant addicts" stood at the 
extreme of a spectrum of bad motherhood. Whether it was in 
debates over abortion or over mothers who worked too much, or 
over pregnancy and addiction, this spectrum was constituted by 
women's failure to subordinate their selfish interests to the 
needs of "born" and "unborn" children. 


Counteracting the symbol of the anti-mother required 


'2 The term "condensation symbol" is adopted from M. Edelman, Constructing 
the Political Spectacle. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1988; p. 73. 


8 John. L. Mitchell, "Billboard's Message Is Graphically Anti-Drug," Los 
Angeles Times, March 30, 1991, Section Bl. 


4 See Paltrow (1992). 


'S James W. Fernandez, Persuasions and Performances: The Play of Tropes in 
Culture (Bloomington, Indiana: University of Indiana Press, 1986), p. 8. 
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breaking the exclusive connection between pregnant women and 
"crack babies." The circle of causality widened as news stories 
suggested links between fetal health and the combined effects of 
poverty, addiction and exposures to workplace and environmental 
toxins.'® 


Drawing men into the circle of causality was essential to 
deconstructing of the symbol of the anti-mother. But drawing men 
into that circle has proved more difficult than it seemed. 
Fathers were absent from virtually all of the news stories on 
fetal health and addiction. The absence of men in news reports 
of crack babies was made easier to believe by the racial subtext 
of the story: African American women are often characterized as 
abandoned, single mothers. 


The absence of men in news stories also implied that men's 
reproductive health was irrelevant to fetal harm. The symbol of 
the "absent father" came to represent not only men's physical 
distance from the fetus, but men's distance from culpability for 
fetal harm. Embedded in the media stories and scientific 
literature were also assumptions about male reproduction that 
posed serious barriers to the father/fetal connection-- 
assumptions which continue to inform scientific and policy 
discourse. 


Absent Fathers/Virile Sperm 


Scientific literature on reproductive toxicity has 
traditionally dismissed the links between paternal use of drugs 
and alcohol, or exposure to toxic chemicals, and harm to fetal 
health because it was assumed that damaged sperm were incapable 
of fertilizing eggs. Indeed, male reproductive success was 
defined as the ability to penetrate an egg. Because penetration 
was the measure of normalcy, those sperm that succeeded were 
assumed to be healthy. By defining male reproductive health 
along the principles of this "all or nothing" theory, most 
scientific studies until the late 1980's dismissed the 
possibility that defective sperm could contribute to fetal health 


'© The precise causes of fetal health problems are immensely complicated. 
A woman living in the inner city is likely to have had little health care before 
she became pregnant and poor prenatal care as well. If she's employed in a 
hospital, she might be exposed to radiation, chemotherapeutic drugs, viruses or 
sterilants, like ethylene oxide. If she works in a laundromat or dry cleaners, 
she might be exposed to solvents, cleaners or excessive heat. If she works in 
a factory, she might be required to do heavy lifting, or she might be exposed to 
toxic chemicals or the dust of heavy metals. If she lives in a low-income 
neighborhood, she's likely to be exposed to lead in her water or in the dust from 
Old paint. She is also more likely to be the victim of violent crime. For 
information on reproductive toxicity at work, see "Confronting Reproductive 
Hazards on the Job," (1992), booklet produced by the Massachusetts Coalition for 
Occupational Safety and Health, 555 Amory Street, Boston, MA 02130. 


problems. 


The "All or Nothing" theory was based on certain culturally 
imbued assumptions about the reproductive process. As Emily 
Martin has so well-documented, scientists characterized the egg 
as the passive recipient and the sperm as conqueror in the 
process of fertilization.’ Articles on reproductive toxicology 
and male reproductive health repeat, exaggerate and elaborate on 
the themes identified by Martin in the scientific literature on 
fertilization. If fertilization of the egg required the power to 
penetrate, then sperm disabled by toxic exposures were simply not 
up to the task. 


Popular articles on male infertility have characterized the 
process of fertilization as a heroic achievement for the sperm 
and an act of passivity for the egg. Sperm require a distinct 
kind of virility to make it on this trip: "During the final 
moment of ejaculation, when catapulted forward at speeds up to 
200 inches per second, sperm undergo intense shearing forces that 
could rip them apart," reports a story entitled "Sperm Wars" in 
Discover magazine." And a British journal declares: 
"Ejaculation is a remarkable phenomenon. During the process, 
sperm are ejected through the narrow male tract at about 500 
centimetres per second, subjecting them to potentially lethal 
forces.""? 


Sperm "navigate" towards the cervix and "speed through the 
fallopian tubes" to pursue the "waiting egg." They then "fire 
their penetrating enzymes" into the outer layers of the egg in 
preparation for fertilization. The sperm then "bores in" and the 
egg "Slams shut to all further intruders." As the caption 
exclaims under one photo of a sperm at the moment of penetration, 
"After an exhausting journey, this could be the winner." This 
is surely not a mission for the weak, misshapen, damaged or 
otherwise feeble sperm. Abnormal sperm are simply "inadequate 
for conception. "?! 


In fact, when fertility researchers began to develop a 
method of piercing the outer layer or zona pellucida of a fertile 
egg to assist the sperm in penetration, some scientists feared 


'7 Emily Martin, "The Egg and the Sperm: How Science Has Constructed a 


Romance Based on Stereotypical Male-Female Roles," Signs 16:3 (1991) 485-501. 


'8 Meredith Small, "Sperm Wars," Discover (July 1991) 51. 


'9 Stuart Milligan, "Toughened Sperm Survive the Stresses of Ejaculation," 


New Scientist (November 3, 1990) 28. 
Small, p. 53. 
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this might increase the chance of birth defects in offspring 
because “immobile or feeble sperm--which normally don't stand 
much chance of penetrating the egg's inner sanctum--might be more 
likely to harbor serious DNA mutations than their more vigorous 
counterparts. "” 


Carol Cohn has documented the extensive use of sexual 
metaphors in military planning for nuclear war.” The converse 
is also true: war metaphors abound in descriptions of sexual 
reproduction. Scientists proposed the ideas of "Kamikaze" sperm 
and "sperm competition" as essential to reproduction.% In the 
"Kamikaze sperm" model, British scientists Robin Baker and Mark 
Bellis suggest in studies of rats that "some sperm sacrifice 
themselves on a kamikaze mission to further the success of their 
brothers."* As Baker explains, “abnormal sperm put their 
misshapen heads together and entwine their deformed tails to form 
a barrier that keeps out sperm from other males." This "sperm 
plug" located at the entrance to the cervix presumably forms 
after their normal comrades, what they call the "egg-getters," 
have entered, allowing them to pursue fertilization upstream 
undeterred by "rival sperm." Baker and Bellis suggest that 
abnormal sperm thus play a useful process in reproduction, 
explaining why approximately 40% of all sperm produced by the 
average man is abnormal. 


The kamikaze sperm theory helped to distance men from fetal 
harm by reinforcing the presumption that abnormal sperm could not 
fertilize an egg. Baker and Bellis argued that there were two 
kinds of sperm--abnormal kamikaze sperm, which never got to 
fertilize eggs and normal, healthy “egg-getters." 


The Kamikaze "sperm plug" theory reinforces speculation that 
sperm competition is an essential element of procreation. 
Proponents of "sperm competition" suggest that the sperm of one 
male can engage in "search and destroy" missions of the sperm of 
enemy males with enzymes "loaded" on sperm heads in acts of 


2 Richard D. Amelar of New York University, quoted in Kathy A. Fackelmann, 
"Zona Blasters: There's More Than One Way to Crack An Egg," Science News, 138 
(December 15, 1990) 376-379. 


3 Carol Cohn, "'Clean Bombs' and Clean Language," in J. Elshtain and S. 
Tobias, Women, Militarism and War (MD: Rowman and Littlefield, 1990) 33-56. 


4 See R. Robin Baker and Mark A. Bellis, "'Kamikaze' Sperm in Mammals?" 
Animal Behaviour 36:3 (1988) 936-939; and for first reports of "sperm 
competition" G. A. Parker, "Sperm Competition and Its Evolutionary Consequences 
in the Insects," Biological Review 45 (1970) 525-567. 


% As quoted by Small, p. 50. 


% As quoted by Small, p. 50. 
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"tactical chemical warfare."*? Sperm competition implied that 
weakened abnormal sperm would be destroyed in this process and 
that only that only most virile would survive. 


The theory of sperm competition is also predicated upon the 
idea that female infidelity is biologically determined and that 
only the healthiest sperm survive the competition initiated by 
the female: "Females mate with several males because this allows 
them to pit the sperm of different males against each other in 


their reproductive tracts. In this way, they ensure that they 


are fertilized by the best-quality spern. 


As a result of the "virile sperm" theory of conception, 
scientific studies, until the late 1980's, focussed almost 
exclusively on infertility as the primary outcome of hazardous 
exposures and the main source of reproductive problems for men. 
The assumption that men harmed by toxic exposures would be 
rendered infertile deflected research away from the connections 
between fathers and fetal harm. Male reproductive health was 
defined by "total sperm ejaculate" and healthy reproductive 
function was measured by “ejaculatory performance"--measures of 
volume, sperm concentration and number, sperm velocity and 
motility, sperm swimming characteristics and sperm morphology, 
shape and size.” 


Scientists who did try to pursue the father/fetal 
connection, like Gladys Friedler at Boston University, who was 

the first to document a link in mice between paternal exposure to 
morphine and birth defects in their offspring in the 1970's, had 
difficulty funding their research or publishing their work.” 


77 Small, p. 50. 


* Georgia Mason, "Female Infidelity--May the Best Sperm Win," New Scientist 
(January 19, 1991) 29. Also see Mark A. Bellis and R. Robin Baker, "Do Females 
Promote Sperm Competition? Data for Humans," Animal Behaviour 40:5 (1990) 997- 
999. Multiple mating, Bellis and Baker argue, is most useful when a female is 
“unable to judge ejaculate quality from a male's appearance." (p.997) 
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Edward J. Burger, Jr., Robert G. Tardiff, Anthony R. Scialli and Harold 
Zenick, eds. Sperm Measures and Reproductive Success (New York: Alan R. Liss, 
Inc) 1989. 


Personal interview with Gladys Friedler, Bunting Institute, Radcliffe 
College, Cambridge, Mass, April, 1990. For the earliest published studies of 
Friedler's work, see Gladys Friedler and Howard S. Wheeling, “Behavioral Effects 
in Offspring of Male Mice Injected with Opioids Prior to Mating," Protracted 
Effects of Perinatal Drug Dependence, Pharmacology, Biochemistry and Behavior, 
11 Suppl. pp. 23-28, ANKHO International, Inc.(1979); and Gladys Friedler, 
"Effects of Limited Paternal Exposure to Xenobiotic Agents on the Development of 
Progeny," Neurobehavioral Toxicology and Teratology, 7 (1985) 739-743 and Gladys 
Friedler, "Effects on Future Generations of Paternal Exposure to Alcohol and 
Other Drugs," Alcohol Health and Research World, Winter 1987/1988, 126-129. The 
(continued...) 
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Cultural constructions of reproduction made paternal/fetal links 
simply unbelievable. 


The Big Drop 


In 1979, scientific and public concern was generated by a 
study in Florida which documented a 40% overall drop in sperm 
count for men over the past fifty years. Scientists responded 
with "a flurry of sperm-count studies" about "the big drop."’! 
Researchers compared the average sperm count of men in the late 
1970's with figures from the 1930's. 


By 1990, 61 sperm-count studies had been conducted. 
Researchers at the University of Copenhagen examined the studies 
and after controlling for changes in counting techniques, 
determined that there had, in fact, been a 42% decline in sperm 
count over the past fifty years (from 113 to 66 million per 
milliliter of semen). While this was far from the 20 million, 
generally assumed to be the minimum for male fertility, it 
spelled trouble for the future if the trend continued. 


Where did researchers look first for a cause? Scientists 
focussed on the fashion shift from boxer shorts to jockey shorts. 
Heat killed sperm and jockey shorts, because they hold the 
testicles close to the body, might decrease sperm production. 


They also suspected increased sexual activity. Men who engage in 
frequent sex have lower sperm counts than men who wait a number 
of days between sexual encounters. 


After controlling for sexual activity levels and discounting 
the "jockey short" thesis, the Copenhagen researchers suggested 
that environmental toxicity must be the cause of the decrease. 
This marked a major step in linking environmental exposures to 
male reproductive health. The Copenhagen researchers found an 
association between the increase in testicular cancer during this 
time period in key countries and substantial sperm-count 
declines. They speculated that the etiology of both could be 
found in exposures to environmental toxins.” As reported by one 
popular science journal, "at low levels of exposure, 


#(...continued) 

significance of Friedler's work is that she found mutagenic effects from paternal 
exposures not only in the progeny of male mice exposed to morphine and alcohol, 
but in the second generation or "grandchildren" of exposed mice. In ail cases, 
she controlled for maternal exposures so that causality could be more clearly 


linked to paternal exposures. 


31 Michael Castleman, "Big Drop," Sierra, (March/April, 1993), 36-38. 


2 Elisabeth Carlsen, Aleksander Giwercman, Miels Keiding, Miels E. 


Skakkebaek, “Evidence for Decreasing Quality of Semen During Past Fifty Years," 
British Medical Journal, 305 (Sept. 12, 1992) 609-612. 


environmental pollutants may be hitting the general male 
population below the belt."” 


Although still concentrating on male fertility, rather than 
on potential links between paternal exposure and fetal harm, the 
study did suggest that sperm might be more vulnerable to hazards 
than previously assumed. Because adult males continuously 
produce sperm throughout their lives, the germ cells from which 
sperm originate are continuously dividing and developing. Sperm 
take approximately 72 days to develop to maturity and then move 
for another 12 days through the duct called the epididymis, where 
they acquire the ability to fertilize an egg.* During this 
developmental process, sperm may be particularly susceptible to 
damage from toxins since cells that are dividing are more 
vulnerable to toxicity than cells that are fully developed and at 
rest, like eggs in the female reproductive system. 


The Copenhagen study lent support to the idea that more 
research was needed on the potential links between toxic 
exposures and male reproductive health problems. But the links 
between paternal exposures and fetal health problems would not 
fully emerge until the "all or nothing" theory of procreation-- 
the assumption that damaged sperm were incapable of 
fertilization--was thrown into question by a larger shift in 
scientific research on sperms and eggs. 


The "Seductive Egg" Theory 


Scientific debates about the changing character of 
fertilization created a new context within which risks to fetal 
health could be understood, for they implied that fetal health 
problems could be traced not only to the habits of the mother, 
but to "bad sperm." 


The "seductive egg" theory originated from research on sea 
urchins. Unlike mammalian reproduction, sea urchins engage in 
"external fertilization"--sperm is released into the ocean where 
it must locate eggs free floating in the sea. Scientists 
explained sperm's ability to find eggs of the same species by 
postulating that eggs release a substance or "chemical signal" 


Castleman, p.38. 


** See Harry Moore, "Sperm You Can Count On," New Scientist (June 10, 1989) 
38-41. This is the one early article I have found which suggests that abnormal 
sperm may be capable of fertilization because, they postulate, speed may be more 
important than size or shape to the ability of a sperm to fertilize an egg. 
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that attracts sperm.* This process of sperm "chemotaxis" was 
then extended to research on human reproduction. 


In 1991, the results of research conducted by Dina Ralt and 
her associates in Israel and the United States, confirmed that 
sperm swam toward the fluid surrounding the egg when isolated in 
test tubes.* Major science magazines, like Nature, Science 

News, Science, and New Scientist reported the news with titles 
like "Does Egg Beckon Sperm When Time Is Right?" "Eggs Urge Sperm 
to Swim Up and See Them," and "Do Sperm Find Eggs Attractive?"*’ 
As Science News recharacterized the process of fertilization, 


A human egg cell does not idle languidly in the female 
reproductive tract, like some Sleeping Beauty waiting for a 
sperm Prince Charming to come along and awaken it for 
fertilization. Instead, new research indicates that most 
eggs actively beckon to would-be partners, releasing an as- 
yet-unidentified chemical to lure sperm cell.* 


The New York Times reported that "...fertile eggs secrete a 
compound that in test-tube experiments proved irresistible to 
sperm."*? These so-called "seductive molecules" send "alluring 
chemical cues" to sperm. In addition, research suggested that 
"tiny hairs in the female reproductive tract move sperm along 
whether they are healthy or defective." 


Emily Martin has noted that scientists confronted with this 
new evidence in the late 1980's vacillated between a model which 
emphasized the egg as seductress and the more mutual paradigm of 
sperm/egg fusion.*' In either case, the sperm takes on a less 
aggressive role in the process of fertilization. The fusion 


3S Research on chemotaxis in sea urchins was first discovered by David 


Garbers at the University of Texas Southwestern Medical Center in Dallas in 1981. 
For another characterization of this theory, see Bennett Shapiro, "The 
Existential Decision of a Sperm," Cell, 49 (May 8, 1987) 293-294. 


% See D. Ralt, et. al. "Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences," 
88 (April 1991) 2840-2844. 


7 Titles taken respectively from Science, 252 (April, 1991) 214; New 


Scientist 13 (April 1991) 21; and Nature 351:6321 (May 1991) 19-20. 


% C. Ezzell, "Eggs Not Silent Partners In Conception," Science News, 139 
(April 6, 1991) 214. 


% Natalie Angier, "Odor Receptors Discovered in Sperm Cells," New York 


Times, Jan. 30, 1992. p. Al9. 


® Sandra Blakeslee, "Research on Birth Defects Shifts to Flaws in Sperm, " 
New York Times, January 1, 1991, Al. 


Martin (1991). 
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model is devoid of (most of) the human agency imparted to eggs 
and sperm in traditional descriptions, opting instead for a 
characterization that relies on a simple chemical process. In 
March 19,1992, the Los Angeles Times reported the sperm/egg 
fusion model in this way: 


Fertilization is a delicate process that requires several 
distinct steps, many of them involving the zona pellucida, a 
protective coating that surrounds the egg. The sperm first 
binds to a protein on that coating, then a thin sac on the 
head of the sperm--called the acrosome--breaks open, 
releasing enzymes that dissolve the coating. The sperm 
wiggles through the coating to come into contact with the 
egg membrane. There, PH-30 causes the sperm membrane to 
fuse with the egg membrane and, in the key step in 
fertilization, the sperm's contents are inserted into the 


egg 


This is a far cry from the perception of sperm at war and 
one which has implications for more general arguments about the 
links between "weak" or "damaged" sperm and fetal health. While 
only virile sperm can "bore in," even weak sperm can "wiggle" 
enough to fertilize an egg. 


Changing characterizations of the process of fertilization 
thus created a new context (whether valid or not) for research 
supporting the link between paternal exposures and fetal harm. 
Yet a mutual picture of procreation did not necessarily lessen 
women's culpability for fetal harm. In the "aggressive egg" 
model, women were once again at fault for seducing if not "bad 
men," then at least "bad sperm." While potentially drawing men 
into the circle of causality with women, cultural constructions 
embedded in scientific journals, as well as news stories, 
continued to lay the blame at women's door. Yet by 1991, growing 
evidence clearly implicated men in fetal health effects. 


The Evidence of Male-Mediated Developmental Toxicology 


What scientific evidence does exist to link paternal 
exposures to fetal harm? More than 60 different substances have 
been identified as causing defects in sperm and potential harm to 
fetal health. Male reproductive exposures are suspected of 
causing not only fertility problems, but also miscarriage, low 
birth weight, congenital abnormalities, cancer, neurological 


“ Thomas H. Maugh, II. "Sperm's Key Conception Protein Found," Los Angeles 
Times, p. A3 
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problems and other childhood health problems.” 


Studies of male reproductive health and toxicity have 
concentrated primarily on the effects of occupational and 
environmental exposures of men and less on the effects of what 
scientists refer to as men's "life style factors," like drinking, 
smoking or drug use.” 

Some of the earliest epidemiological research studied the 
effects of radiation exposures on the children born to men who 
survived the atomic bombs at Nagasaki and Hiroshima.* But few 
associations were found between paternal exposures and childhood 
health problems, possibly due to the fact that so few men 
conceived children in the immediate aftermath of the bombing (in 
the 6 months after exposure, when affects of radiation are 
strongest) .“ 


A number of events triggered studies of male reproduction 
during the 1970's and 80's. Vietnam veterans concerned about the 
effects of the herbicide, Agent Orange, called for studies on 
links between male exposures during the war and childhood 
diseases of their offspring. A 1980 study of over 500 men 
indicated that men who showed signs of toxic exposure to dioxin 
(TCDD) in Agent Orange had twice the incidence of children with 
congenial anomalies than men without symptoms.* Other studies 
showed increased rates of spinal malformations, spina bifida, 
congenital heart defects and facial clefting in the children of 
Vets. But later studies did not confirm these findings and 
controversy persists over the paternal/fetal effects of the 


® Devra Lee Davis, Gladys Friedler, Donald Mattison and Robert Morris, 


"Male-mediated Teratogenesis and Other Reproductive Effects: Biologic and 
Epidemiologic Findings and a Plea for Clinical Research," Reproductive 
Toxicology, Vol 6, 1992, pp. 289-292, p. 289. 


“ For the most recent comprehensive reviews of the literature on male- 


mediated reproductive toxicology see Andrew F. Olshan and Elaine M. Faustman, 
"Male-Mediated Developmental Toxicity," Reproductive Toxicology, vol 7, 1993, pp. 
191-202; Gladys Friedler, "Developmental Toxicology: Male-mediated Effects,” in 
Maureen Paul, ed. Occupational and Environmental Reproductive Hazards (Baltimore: 
Williams and Wilkins, 1993); Christine F. Colie, "Male Mediated Teratogenesis,”" 
Reproductive Toxicology 7 (1993), 3-9; and Devra Lee Davis, Gladys Friedler, 
Donald Mattison and Robert Morris, "Male-Mediated Teratogenesis and Other 
Reproductive Effects: Biologic and Epidemiologic Findings and A Plea for Clinical 
Research" Reproductive Toxicology 6 (1992) 289-292. 


4 For instance, see Y. Yoshimoto, "Cancer Risk among Children of Atomic Bomb 
Survivors. A review of RERF Epidemiologic Studies" Journal of the American 
Medical Association 264 (1990) 596-600. 


“© Olshan and Faustman, p. 198. 


47 §. Stellman and J. Stellman, "Health Problems Among 535 Vietnam Veterans 
Potentially Exposed to Herbicides," American Journal of Epidemiology 112 (1980) 
444. 
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herbicide, no doubt fueled in part by the legitimacy and 
liability implications of positive associations for the U.S. 
government.* 


In 1977, men working at an Occidental Chemical plant in 
Lathrop, California noticed a pattern of sterility among their 
co-workers. In the 1950's, the company had actually funded 
research on the carcinogenicity and reproductive effects of the 
pesticide produced there, DBCP (Dibromochloropropane), but had 
quietly shelved the research after findings demonstrated 
associations between DBCP exposures and reproductive effects in 
lab animals.” Later studies confirmed that the men's sterility 
was linked to their DBCP exposure and the chemical was banned 
from further use in the U.S. By 1980, researchers had documented 
not only sterility, but increases in spontaneous abortion 
resulting from paternal exposure to DBCP.” Seventeen studies 
have now evaluated the impact of pesticides and herbicides on 
male reproduction and paternal/fetal health.?! 


Other studies have analyzed the effects of a wide range of 
occupational exposures on paternal/fetal health, including 
metals, like mercury, lead and zinc, workplace substances like 
rubbers, plastics and synthetics, and chemicals, like benzene, 
toluene, trichloroethane (TCE) anesthetic gases and vinyl 
chloride. Many of these studies have found significant 
associations between paternal exposures and fetal health 
problems. Toluene, xylene, benzene, TCE, vinyl chloride, lead 
and mercury have all been associated with spontaneous abortion. 
Paints, solvents, metals, dyes and hydrocarbons have been 
associated with childhood leukemia and childhood brain tumors.” 


In analyses of men's exposures by occupation, janitors, 
mechanics, farm workers and metal workers have been reported to 
have an excess of children with Down Syndrome.* One study of 


a See Collie, p. 6 for more complete analysis of studies on male 


reproduction and Agent Orange. 


4“ James C. Robinson, Toil and Toxics: Workplace Struggles and Political 


Strategies for Occupational Health (California: University of California Press, 
1991), p. xiii-xv. 


® M. Kharrazi, G. Patashnik, and J.R. Goldsmith, "Reproductive effects of 
Dibromochloropropane," Israel Journal of Medical Science 16 (1980) 403-406. 


*' Olshan and Faustman, p. 195. 


*° See Olshan and Faustman, p. 196, for a useful table summarizing these 
epidemiological associations and for a good discussion of the strengths and 


limitations of these studies. 
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727 children born with anencephaly found correlations for 
paternal employment as painters.™ Painters and workers exposed 
to hydrocarbons have also been shown to have higher rates of 
children with childhood leukemia and brain cancer.» Over 30 
studies have examined the relationship between paternal 
occupation and childhood cancer.” 


There are problems with many of these studies. It is 
difficult, for instance, to specify the nature of men's exposures 
to toxic substances at work. It's also difficult to get a sample 
size large enough to provide conclusive results, especially for 
conditions which are typically rare in children. And, like all 
epidemiological studies, it's difficult to control for 
confounding factors, like the effects of multiple chemical 
exposures and alcohol or drug use. 


While the problem of confounding variables is common to all 
epidemiological studies of reproductive toxicity, for cultural 
reasons, scientists are more acutely aware of these when studying 
men. For instance, studies of paternal effects are routinely 
criticized for not controlling for maternal exposures, while 
studies on women virtually never control for the exposures of 
fathers. Studies on men's occupational and environmental 
exposures rarely control for men's use of drugs or alcohol. 
Studies which do focus on the effects of "life-style" factors on 
men's reproduction are criticized for not controlling for men's 
workplace exposures, while studies of women and drug use never 
control for women's occupational exposures. 


Still, even given the limitations of scientific knowledge, 
it is clear that men can pass on genetic defects to children. 
Down Syndrome and Prader Willi syndrome have been passed to 
children through the paternal germ cell. The question is whether 
Similar processes can occur when environmental exposures cause 
genetic mutations in sperm.” 


The biological processes of male-mediated teratogenicity 
have also been examined through clinical studies on animals and 
studies of the effect of toxic exposures directly on sperm. All 
of the problems of confounding variables associated with 
epidemiological research can be avoided by conducting animal 
studies. The earliest studies of the effects of illicit drugs 


7. 


3 D.. Savitz and J. Chen, "Parental Occupation and Childhood Cancer: Review 
of Epidemiological Studies," Environmental Health Perspectives 88 (1990) 325-337. 
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were conducted on mice. What is the evidence of paternal/fetal 
effects of drugs, alcohol and cigarette smoking? 


On smoking: In a study of over 14,000 birth records in San 
Francisco, researchers found associations between paternal 
smoking and various birth defects, including cleft lip, cleft 
palate and hydrocephalus.* A case-control study of prenatal 
exposure to parents' smoking found an association between 
father's smoking (with non-smoking mothers) and brain cancer in 
children. Although the effect could be from the mother's 
inhalation of passive smoke or the infant's exposure after birth, 
"the results suggest an independent male-mediated effect." 
Studies of paternal smoking have also shown a strong link to 
lower birth weight for babies, in one study an average of 8.4 
ounces below average (if a father smoked two packs a day).™” In 
addition, cotinine, a metabolite of nicotine, has been found in 
seminal fluid, though researchers are unsure what effect this 
might have on fetal health.® 


Bruce Ames of the University of California at Berkeley has 
suggested that the link between smoking and birth defects could 
be due to smoker's low levels of Vitamin C. Vitamin C helps to 
protect sperm from the genetic damage caused by oxidants in the 
body, yet the vitamin is depleted in the body of cigarette 
smokers. Ames found that men with low levels of the vitamin 
experienced double the oxidation damage to the DNA in their 


sperm.” 


On Alcohol Use: Paternal alcohol use has been found to 
produce low birth weight of babies and an increased risk of birth 
defects in children. The San Francisco study on smoking also 
found an association between paternal alcohol consumption and 
birth defects in their children. In animal studies, paternal 
exposure to ethanol produced behavioral abnormalities in 
offspring. Alcoholism in men is known to produce testicular 


*% D.A. Savitz, P.J. Schwingle, and M.A. Keels, "Influence of Paternal Age, 
Smoking and Alcohol Consumption on Congenital Anomalies," Teratology 44 (1991) 
429-440. 


*% Friedler, 1993, p. 55; E. M. John, D. Savitz and D.P. Sandler, "Prenatal 
Exposure to Parents' Smoking and Childhood Cancer," American Journal of 
Epidemiology 133 (1991) 123-132 and Devra Lee Davis, "Paternal Smoking and Fetal 
Health," The Lancet 337 (Jan. 12, 1991) 123. 


© As reported in Anne Merewood, "Studies Reveal Men's Role In Producing 


Healthy Babies," Chicago Tribune, Jan. 12, 1992, p. 8. 


*' Davis, et. al. p. 290. Also cite Davis in Lancet 


© As reported in Karen F. Schmidt, "The Dark Legacy of Fatherhood," U.S. 


News and World Report (December 14, 1992) 92. 


atrophy. Case reports suggest an association between paternal 
drinking and "malformations and cognitive deficiencies" in 
children of alcoholic men.® 


On Cocaine: A 1990 study found that cocaine increased the 
number of abnormal sperm and decreased sperm motility in men. [In 
a 1991 clinical study, Yazigi, et. al. found that cocaine could 
bind to sperm and thereby be transmitted to the egg during 
fertilization. Reports of cocaine "piggybacking" on sperm have 
led to controversy in the scientific community over whether this 
could contribute to birth defects.” In animal studies, opiates 
(like morphine and methadone) administered to fathers, but not 
mothers, have produced birth defects and behavioral abnormalities 
in the first and second generations of the father's offspring.® 
Drug addiction in men using hashish, opium and heroin have been 
shown to cause structural defects in sperm.® 


Despite the limitations of scientific research on male 
reproduction, few scientists question that biological mechanisms 
exist for establishing links between paternal and fetal health. 
But the evidence on men has generated quite different 
consequences in public discourse and public policy than it has 
for women. While images of crack babies and irresponsible 
mothers prevail in stories about maternal exposures to drugs, 
visual images in stories about male reproduction place sperm in 
the center of focus as the "littlest ones" victimized by 
tondeity. 


Sperm Personhood/'Sperm Under Siege’ 


The personification of sperm is not a new phenomenon, but 
one that has been resurrected in new form in the 1990's. In the 
17th century, scientists theorized that sperm actually contained 
miniature versions of man. The tiny sperm homunculus entered the 
uterus, attached itself to the womb where it was simply nurtured 
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by the woman.” In fact, it was not until the 19th century that 
science confirmed the existence and importance of the female egg 
to the reproductive process. 


As scientific research began to explore the possibility that 
sperm could be damaged by toxic exposures, sperm began to take on 
distinctive personality traits. Sperm were characterized as the 
"little ones" produced by men. One magazine article entitled 
"Upwardly Motile: A Man's Guide to Raising Healthier, Heartier, 
Happier Sperm," tells the story of "Harry" as he tries to 
overcome an infertility problem by improving his diet and 
exercising regularly: "Harry's attitude was that...the condition 
of his whole body ought to affect the condition of the little 
ones it produced." Sperm development here becomes a 
distinctive form of male gestation: 


"For seventy-four days or so, these cells lie passive in 
their tubules, growing quietly. Then the young sperm move 
along to the epididymis, a comma-shaped coil of tubing 
behind the testicle that would stretch for twenty feet if 
straightened out. For twelve days they finish maturing and 
gain the ability to swim."® 


In this story of gestation, the physiology of the male body 
is reconstructed as well: "The two testicles at the heart of a 
man's hopes each contain about seven hundred feet of tightly 
coiled seminiferous tubes." Emily Martin has noted, and this is 
certainly confirmed by my research, that descriptions of male 
reproduction are clearly obsessed with measurements of tubule 
length. 


Sperm also have distinctive personal traits. They have 
heads (sometimes more than one!) and tails (sometimes misshapen). 
Some are "vigorous, well-aimed swimmers," while others "swim in 
dizzy circles and never head in the right direction."” Sperm 
voyage, travel, and navigate. One scientific study reported 
that sperm even have a sense of smell and that "swimming sperm 
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navigate toward a fertile egg by detecting its scent."”! 


Scientific and popular accounts often impart a consciousness 
to sperm. The "kamikaze" and "sperm competition" theories of 
Bellis and Baker suggest that sperm collaborate and compete as 
"brothers" or "enemies." One article in the New York Times 
reporting Bellis and Baker's research suggested that kamikaze 
sperm are "self-sacrificing" as they "commit suicide" for the 
good of the group.” 


In an article published in the journal, Cell, entitled "The 
Existential Decision of a Sperm," Bennett Shapiro suggests that 
sperm face three existential dilemmas in reproduction--whether to 
swim, whether to pursue an egg and whether to fertilize an egg, 
all of which shorten the "life span" of the sperm.” 

Popularized accounts of Shapiro's theory suggested that human 
sperm were faced with the ultimate question, "Do I give up my 
autonomy and individuality for the chance to fertilized an egg, 
or do I spurn responsibility and lead an independent and happy- 
go-lucky--but meaningless--existence?"” 


With sperm personified as such, toxins that could damage 
male reproductive health are cast not as an assault on fetal 
health, but as an assault against man's "littlest ones"--sperm. 
It turns out, one story reports, that "sperm is more fragile and 
potentially more dangerous than previously thought." Health 
magazine ran a story entitled "Sperm Under Siege" with visuals 
of bottles of chemicals and alcohol pointed threateningly at a 
group of sperm circling around a center target.” 


While fertile eggs have been personified as "aggressors," 
stories of reproductive toxicity have not portrayed them as the 
victims of toxins. Maternal reproductive toxins are always 
portrayed as harming the fetus and not the woman or egg. While a 
New York Times story on women and drugs describes cocaine 
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"repeatedly battering the child in utero," a U.S. News and World 
Report story on men and toxins describes sperm as "battered by 

chemicals."”’ The consequence of this kind of coverage has been 
to absolve men of blame for fetal effects, while targeting women. 


The national press has rarely reported scientific findings 
of male reproductive effects. Like the scientific research, the 
press coverage also tends to focus on men's involuntary 
occupational or environmental exposure, rather than addictions 
(to smoking, alcohol or drugs). The effect of both science and 
media coverage is, therefore, to distance men from culpability 
for harm. 


What kind of overall media attention has been generated by 
research on men? Since 1985, the New York Times has run a total 
of three stories and one op-ed piece on the links between 
paternal exposures and fetal health effects. One focussed on the 
impact of cocaine, one on paternal smoking and two were on men's 
occupational exposures.” There has been no New York Times 
coverage of the links between paternal alcohol consumption and 
fetal health. Of the nine national daily newspapers, only 
thirteen stories have reported possible connections between all 
paternal exposures and fetal health effects since 1985 (five on 
cocaine; four on smoking, two on workplace exposures and one 
article covering all causes).” By contrast, since 1985, these 
papers have run 197 stories just on pregnant women and cocaine 
addiction. The New York Times alone has run at least 27 stories 
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on pregnant women and crack.” 


Of the stories on men, only one contained images of men and 
babies, and this was of a father and healthy child with the 
subtitle, "The importance of the father in making healthy babies 
has been underappreciated."*! The only other images were of 
sperm. There were no images of "crack babies," premature, or low 
birth-weight babies to accompany stories. 


Rarely was the evidence on addiction and men construed as a 
paternal/fetal conflict.” Few popular articles present negative 
images of men and those that do have been almost exclusively in 
British journals. One story in The Economist, entitled "Sins of 
the Fathers," contains an image of a father sleeping on a couch 
with a baby playing on the floor next to him, a caption reading 
"Daddy's Boy." Another story in the British journal, New 
Scientist, contains a picture of a man smoking with an infant on 
his lap, with the caption, "Smoking fathers leave a legacy of 
damage."™ 


Yet of the 853 column inches dedicated to pregnancy, alcohol 
and drug abuse by the New York Times in one two-year period, 
almost 200 column inches were taken up by images of crack babies 
and their drug-addicted mothers.*® 


Paternal Effects and ‘Political Correctness' 


Scientific research on fathers and fetuses continues to be 
met with skepticism. In an editorial in Reproductive Toxicology 
entitled, "Paternally Mediated Effects and Political 
Correctness," Anthony Scialli argues that paternally produced 
effects, while possible, are likely to prove to be of a lower 
order of magnitude than maternal effects: "There has been no 
quarrel that testicular toxicants can produce fertility 
impairment, but paternally mediated effects on conceived 
pregnancies is a different matter altogether." While he 
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concedes that "several" studies on paternally mediated effects 
have been "nicely performed and reported," taken as a whole they 
are "difficult to interpret." | He concludes: 


"There has been much criticism of the failure of the 
scientific community to conclude that paternally-mediated 
effects occur in humans....The people who make these 
accusations appear to believe that paternally-mediated 
effects must occur in humans, for the sake of fairness...It 
is argued that because father and mother make equal genetic 
contributions to the conceptus, they must have equal 
opportunity to transmit toxic effects. Students of 
developmental biology understand that there is nothing equal 
about male and female contributions to development...There 
are several million unequivocal example of children damaged 
by intrauterine exposure to toxicants encountered by the 
mother during gestation. There are no unequivocal examples 
for paternal exposures..." 


For a scientist demanding precision in claims of causality, 
Scialli is remarkably loose with his standards of judgement when 
it comes to the "millions" of "unequivocal" examples of children 
damaged by maternal exposures. Except for those rare and tragic 
cases where women are exposed to substances, like thalidomide, 
which cause severe, visible deformities, the question of 
causality remains as complicated for women as it is for men. 


While there is much that we don't know about reproductive 
toxicity and causality, one thing we do know is that claims to 
women's vulnerability and to men's virility have been 
systematically overblown by the scientific community. For many 
scientists, the idea that male and female avenues of harm might 
be comparable seems fundamentally counter-intuitive. Indeed, it 
is hard to imagine how the exposures of men before conception 
could be equally as important as exposures during pregnancy. But 
because developing sperm may be more susceptible to genetic 
damage, it is possible that men's exposures may have a more 
profound effect on fetal health. The fact that even the chronic 
abuse of drugs and alcohol by men has been dismissed, while so 
much attention has focussed on even the occasional use of alcohol 
by pregnant women points to the clear bias in both research and 
public discourse on fetal health hazards. 


All of this begs the larger question of individual causality 
for either men or women. Talk about comparability of male and 
female risks ultimately is misguided, as it focuses our attention 
on the individual causes of harm and away from the more profound 
social determinants of parental and fetal health--good nutrition, 
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good health care and a clean and safe environment. 
Policy Consequences of Symbolic Politics 


What have been the policy consequences of research on male- 
mediated toxicity? The most direct recommendation comes from 
Bruce Ames, Of U. Cal, Berkeley: Men who smoke should take more 
Vitamin C. "Cigarette smoking and bad diets--not enough vitamin 
C-rich fruits and vegetables--are probably the biggest culprits 
in sperm damage."*’ In fact, rather than altering male behavior 
or even printing warning signs on cigarette packages, Ames 
recommends that the U.S. government raise the standard for 
minimum daily requirements for all Americans to account for the 
reproductive effects of paternal smoking.® One physician, 
quoted in a popular magazine, recommended to men that they "cut 
down your drinking, say, to the minimum you can be satisfied 
with. "% 


Even in cases where men are exposed to known reproductive 
hazards, scientists have been remarkably reluctant to recommend 
the most simple restrictions on men. Controversy still exists, 
for instance, over whether men who are undergoing chemotherapy 
should abstain from procreation during treatment. 
Cyclophosphamide, used during chemotherapeutic treatment, is a 


known female reproductive hazard and rodent studies indicate it 
might cause miscarriage, birth defects and childhood tumors in 
the children conceived by men during treatment. Yet at the first 
major medical meeting on male-mediated developmental toxins at 
the University of Pittsburgh in 1992, men were given "conflicting 
advice" about whether to postpone procreation during cancer 
treatment (or "bank" sperm before treatment). 


The journal Human Reproduction published a recommendation 
stating that sperm saved in the early stages of chemotherapy was 
safe "based on the belief that since the drugs did not kill 
sperm...the sperm were healthy."” Yet others argued that sperm 
which survive therapy may be more likely to carry genetic 
defects. One researcher simply recommended that men use condoms 
to protect their partners during treatment. But other scientists 
at the conference were wary of "confusing the public with the 
results of animal studies that may not apply directly to humans." 
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"Speculation tends to get us into trouble" stated Jan Friedman, a 
clinical geneticist and specialist in birth defects.” 


The policy response for women has been quite different. One 
public health ad displays an image of a pregnant woman holding a 
drink and says, "A pregnant woman never drinks alone."” Yet a 
pregnant woman also never drinks without the effects of her home, 
her job and her physical, social, and even political environment. 
Even symptoms specific to drug or alcohol abuse, like drug 
withdrawal or fetal alcohol syndrome, are complicated by simple 
factors like poor nutrition. In fact, one study of pregnancy and 
alcohol use (that controlled for age, smoking, drug abuse, 
reproductive history, medical problems, socio-economic status and 
race) found that women who drank at least three drinks a day but 
were well-fed experienced a rate of Fetal Alcohol Syndrome of 
only 4.5%, while women who drank the same and were malnourished 
had an FAS rate of 71%.% Poor nutrition was tied directly to 
wealth. Fetal Alcohol Syndrome was a measure not only of 
maternal alcoholism, but also of economic class. 


Clearly, it is not the nature of the risk as much as the 
symbolic construction of the population targeted that has 
determined the response to fetal risks. 


The Politics of Blame and Absolution 


The symbols used to shape scientific, social and political 
understandings of addiction and fetal risk, have led to 
dramatically different consequences for men and women. Schneider 
and Ingram have noted that "there are strong pressures for public 
officials to provide beneficial policy to powerful, positively 
constructed target populations and to devise punitive, 
punishment-oriented policy for negatively constructed groups."™ 
This is clearly demonstrated by the public response to 
reproductive toxicity and fetal harm. 


The policy response for women has been the production of 
warning labels on bottles and cigarette packages, and an 
avalanche of public notices about pregnancy and alcohol 
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consumption in restaurants and bars. Such labels stigmatize 
women by perpetuating assumptions that only women are vulnerable 
to harm. They also imply women's ignorance or ill intentions and 
legitimate an atmosphere which encourages the public regulation 
of women's behavior. The mythology generated by the symbols of 
the anti-mother, the crack baby and the absent father has led to 
the criminal prosecution of women, as the ultimate form of 
punitive punishment directed at those identified as the source of 
fetal health problems. 


What has made women more "targetable" than men? 
Targetability requires, first, the ability to isolate the target 
population--to draw sharp distinctions between those who are 
"clean" and those who are "corrupt." Research which focused so 
heavily on the impact of crack cocaine on pregnancy made it 
easier to distinguish between the clean and the corrupt for 
women. While women who smoked and drank alcohol have also been 
targeted by public health warnings, it was not possible to 
subject them to the same forms of retribution and prosecution 
simply because so many women--women of all races and classes-- 
smoked and drank during their pregnancies.” 


Historically, it has been difficult to justify the 
regulation of the "private" behavior of men, unless a sub- 
population of men (usually men of color) could be identified as 


the cause of particular social risks.” But the scientific 
research on men did not support this process of isolation--it 
implicated men as a class because research focussed primarily on 
workplace and environmental toxins and only secondarily on 
smoking, alcohol consumption and drug use. Links between fathers 
and fetuses have therefore implicated not isolated men, but men 
as a Class for fetal health problems. 


Second, populations perceived as violating dominant norms of 
acceptable social behavior are more likely to be targeted for 
coercive state regulation. Since smoking and drinking have been 
culturally associated with masculinity, this hardly seems like a 
violation of acceptable behavior for men. Moreover, men as 
workers or as soldiers (in the case of Agent Orange) were at risk 
as a result of fulfilling, not neglecting, their obligations as 
"good fathers" and citizens. 


Third, targetability is tied to questions of intentionality 
and causality. Most of the research on men focusses on the 
involuntary nature of men's exposures in the workplace and 
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environment. Men are put at risk not by their own misbehavior, 
but by the irresponsibility of others. Yet, even when women are 
exposed to toxic substances at work, their exposures are 
characterized as voluntary: women chose bad work for higher pay, 
dismissing the consequences for fetal health. Women addicted to 
drugs or alcohol are not portrayed as women driven by an illness, 
but as women who have simply made bad choices. 


The voluntary nature of exposures is tied directly to 
assumptions of causality. Those who cause damaging exposures 
could prevent them as well. Targetability requires that clear 
lines of causality be drawn between individual behavior and the 
social consequences of that behavior. Target populations must be 
the clear and primary source of a specified public problem, even 
if that causality can be recognized as "overdetermined" or 
multiplied by external social forces, like poverty. The problem 
begins and ends with the intentions of the individual. 


The question of causality appeared more complicated for men 
than for women, because the link between fathers and fetuses 
always had to pass through the female body. Female gestation of 
the fetus, on the other hand, created the illusion that the 
connection between the mother and fetus was not only direct, but 
exclusive. After the "fleeting" contribution of the father, 
women were assumed to be the primary sources of both fetal health 
and fetal harm. 


While women have suffered the consequences of negative 
targeting, neither men nor women are served by the perpetuation 
of policy driven by myth. Assumptions of male virility have led 
to the systematic neglect of men's health needs, as in the lack 
of regulations for male reproductive hazards at work, as well as 
in the failure to provide adequate drug and alcohol treatment for 
fathers.” Because we see men's addictions as disconnected from 
others, we fail to appreciate the impact men's actions have upon 
both women and their children.” 


When science fails to produce viable explanations or clear 
causes for a risk to human health, the public response often 
results in an impulse to blame a target group in order 
reestablish a sense of order and social control. But we must 
remember that who we absolve in this process is as important as 
who we blame. Absolution is a privilege of those who have 
successfully distanced themselves from fetal risks. But this 
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distance may be determined more by the power of race, gender and 
economic class than by true evidence of risk. 


In debates over fetal health and addiction, it is important 
to question assumptions of causality not just because they may be 
misguided, but because they form the basis of public policies--in 
court cases, in legislation or in government warnings--which 
convey powerful messages about men and women. Public policies 
don't just regulate behavior, they also mediate self- 
understandings and our assumptions about others. The symbols of 
the crack baby, anti-mother and absent father together produce 
the cultural message that it is pregnant women who are the 
greatest threat to fetal health, and not men, poverty, poor 
health, violence or even the disease of addiction. 


Murray Edelman has aptly described the function of the idea 
of "political enemies" in the following way:” 


Enemies are characterized by an inherent trait or set of 
traits that marks them as evil, immoral, warped, or 
pathological and therefore a continuing threat regardless of 
what course of action they pursue, regardless of whether 
they win or lose in any particular encounter, and even if 
they take no political action at all. 


Even if women are to win in the courts (which for the most part 
they have), until the symbols of the anti-mother, the crack baby 
and the absent father are deconstructed in the public mind, women 
will continue to be targeted as the source of the infant health 
problems produced, at least in part, by sources far outside of 
their control. Ultimately, we must contest not just the science 
of causality, but the power of those symbols which construct our 
understanding of the links between mothers, fathers and fetal 
health. 
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"The Pregnant Citizen: 


Pregnancy, Self-Sovereignty and Citizenship for Women" 


In liberal political thought, pregnancy and citizenship have 
historically been antithetical. While the citizen is represented 
as an independent and autonomous individual, pregnancy represents 
the interdependence of human life and the difficulty of 
distinguishing self from other. As the pregnant woman symbolically 
(and in some senses, literally) "loses" her self-sovereignty in 
pregnancy, the state's power to undermine women's basic right to 
citizenship (such as women's right to bodily integrity) has been 
legitimated. In the face of threats of social coercion, feminists 
have retreated into the liberal concepts of individual autonomy, 
privacy and self-sovereignty. Yet these concepts seem inadequate 
and, in some sense, inappropriate, to women' empowerment. This 
paper explores the problematic of pregnancy for the liberal 
concepts of self-sovereignty, offering an alternative conception of 
"relational sovereignty" as the basis for women's empowerment and 
liberal citizenship. This alternative suggests that pregnancy can 
be seen as a metaphor for all relations of human dependency and 
that citizenship should be based on responsibility to others as 
well as to the absolute right to bodily integrity. 
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"The Pregnant Citizen" 

In the classical liberal tradition self-sovereignty has been 
defined as the right to be secure in one's body, to be 
independent or beyond the reach of others (Allen). Feminists 
have relied on this concept in the abortion debate, as well as in 
cases where pregnant women's behavior is restricted on the basis 
of claims of fetal rights (Petchesky, 1984; Pateman). Pregnancy 
clearly raises some problems for this definition. While the 
liberal concept of sovereignty implies independence from others, 
pregnancy represents the essential interdependence of human life. 
While sovereignty implies the isolation of the individual, 
pregnancy represents the difficulty, even impossibility, of 
distinguishing "self" from "other." While self-sovereignty 
implies rational self-determination, pregnancy involves natural 
biological processes which often elude conscious manipulation and 
control. 

The language of liberal rights has forced many involved in 
debates over the politics of pregnancy into two equally untenable 
positions. Either the pregnant woman is a liberal individual, 
like all others, or the pregnant woman "houses" two sets of 
distinct rights. Neither characterization accurately reflects 
the lived experience of women and neither adequately addresses 
the unique set of political and ethical questions raised by 


pregnancy. Through an examination of maternal/fetal politics, 


this paper argues that we need to transform this continuum, one 


which poses individual sovereignty at one end and "dual" 
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sovereignty at the other. This continuum is grounded in a deeply 


gendered definition of sovereignty--one which is based on the 
fiction of human independence. This fiction is gendered in the 
sense that it reflects the point of view of those who are 
distanced from the process of human reproduction not just by 
biology but by the gender power and privilege which frees them 
from the everyday responsibilities associated with birthing, 
caring for and cleaning up after human beings (Eisenstein; Brown; 
Pateman; Collins). 

The standpoint of the pregnant woman requires a rethinking, 
if not a complete reconceptualization, of the liberal concept of 
citizenship, one which shifts from assumptions of individual 
sovereignty to the concept of relational sovereignty and human 
dependency. Rather than essentializing gender difference, the 
standpoint of the pregnant body can be used to expose the 
essential masculinity of liberal citizenship. That is, pregnancy 
acts as a metaphor for all relations of human dependency and 
bodily need--relations that are common to both men and women, but 
which have been denied or denigrated by the classical liberal 
concept of citizenship. A "degendered" citizenship must 
recognize both the unique ethical and political questions raised 
by pregnancy and the common bonds of human dependency shared by 
both sexes. 

Since discussions of politics and pregnancy run the risk of 
both essentialism and reductionism, let me begin with two 


caveats. First, there is no essential, universal meaning to 


pregnancy. Pregnancy is socially constructed by historical and 
cultural contexts and by the individual life-circumstances of the 
pregnant woman. Women have dramatically different experiences of 
pregnancy: the fetus may be felt to be an intruder who has 
literally taken over the body of the woman. Or the woman may 
feel that the fetus is an extension of her will and body. 

Indeed, women may experience both sensations at different moments 
in pregnancy. Women of different classes, ethnicities and races 
may have fundamentally different experiences of pregnancy as well 
(Collins; LaFleur; Gordon). Still, to represent pregnancy as a 
simple individual state is to misrepresent this most fundamental 
social process. 


Second, debates over the political significance of pregnancy 


and fetal rights also run the risk of reductionism. After all, 


not all women become pregnant. And not all women who become 
pregnant become mothers. Does the ability of some women to 
reproduce mean that all women's relation to state power and 
citizenship must be different from men's? Why should a condition 
which may last only nine months, and on average, fewer than two 
years in most women's lives so fundamentally shape women's 
relation to the state? 

Questions about pregnancy are important because they 
crystallize the antithesis between reproduction and citizenship 
experienced by all women. As gender power relations are now 
constructed, pregnancy qualifies women's access to citizenship 


and the terms of citizenship qualify all women's access to 
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motherhood. That is, women have the right to be full citizens, 
but only until they become pregnant, at which point they may lose 
their right to make decisions about their own medical treatment, 
or their right to be employed, or their right to equal treatment 
under the law. Pregnancy, or even the possibility of pregnancy, 


therefore makes citizenship contingent. 


Citizenship thus comes at a cost to women--a cost never paid 


in the same way by men who father children. The right of all 
women to become mothers is burdened by the ever-present threat of 
social coercion and loss of civil rights. The deeper question 
raised by the politics of fetal rights is whether this cost is 
inherent in reproductive biological difference or whether it is 
wholly a construction of conservative social and political 
forces. 

Relinquishing the concept of individual self-sovereignty for 
pregnant women runs high risks of reinforcing conservative 
characterizations of motherhood and pregnancy. But defending 
women against the claims of fetal personhood on the grounds of 
individual rights runs equally high risks of failing to address 
the real needs of women and of giving up critical moral ground to 
those same conservative forces. While there is much that men and 
women share, there are also unique moral and political issues 
raised by pregnancy. At the same time as we challenge 
assumptions about biological reproductive difference, we must 


also more directly address the distinctive nature of pregnancy. 
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Pregnancy As "Dual" Sovereignty 


Social, political, economic and technological developments 
in the second half of the twentieth century have thrown into 
question the "organic unity" of the pregnant woman and fetus. 
During the 1970's, the development of ultrasound and intrauterine 
photography made the public visualization of the fetus possible 
for the first time (Nilsson). As the fetus emerged in visual 


imagery as a being floating in "inner space," the pregnant woman 


began literallyj to disappear from view. (Figure I) 


Scientific 
developments 
made it 
possible to 
separate the 
the fetus 
from the 
pregnant body 
and to 
visually see 
and medically 
treat the 
fetus 


(Kurjak; 


Hubbard; Figure 1: Image of the fetus as "astronaut" from 
Nillson, A Child Is Born. 


Robertson). 
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Physicians 


In the Gperating Womb 


uring the first major operation on a fetus still in its 

mother’s uterus, physicians treated a 24-week~cld witha | 
defective diaphragm, a condition that is almost always fatal | 
Seven weeks later, a healthy baby was born. | 


characterized the 
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fetus as their 


"second patient" and 


could even perform 


surgery on the fetal 
¢) 
. Doctors open up the uterus and lift 
(Longaker) (Figure aside the fetus's left arm. The fetus is 
| continuously monitored; amniotic 
fluid has been drained and preserved. 


body before delivery 
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physicians had 


Figure 2: Newsweek, June 11, 1990, 


learned to "save 
lives by entering 
wombs" (Purvis: 55) 

The development of fetal therapies carried with it a number 
of larger social implications. New fetal technologies made 
pregnancy permeable, "manageable," in a way it had never been 
before. In addition, the ability to treat the fetus contributed 
to the idea that the fetus was a distinct being with medical 
needs and interests independent and sometimes opposed to the 
pregnant woman's. In fetal medicine, the physician was not 


treating the pregnant woman, but treating the being inside of 
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Each of these technological 
developments was seized upon by anti- 
abortion advocates in their own campaign 
to promote the fetus as a miniature but 
physically complete version of a baby--a 
'tiny citizen' trapped within the 
pregnant woman's body. Pregnancy, from 
this point of view, embodied two sets of 
sovereign, and potentially conflicting, 
rights. 

Anti-abortion activist, Bernard 


Nathanson, cast the conflict between the 


Figure 3: U.S. News and 


World Report, June 11, 
1990. 


woman and the fetus at the most fundamental micro-biologic level 


by arguing that the woman's body resists 


the fertilized egg from the first moment 


the very implantation of 


of fertilization, 


recognizing the conceptus as not of itself: 


"when a pregnancy implants itself into the wall of the 


uterus at the eighth day following conception the defense 


mechanisms of the body...sense that 
settling down for a lengthy stay is 
and must be expelled. Therefore an 


atttack is mounted on the pregnancy 


this creature now 
an intruder, an alien, 
intense immunological 


by the white blood cell 


elements, and through an ingenious and extraordinarily 


efficient defense system the unborn 


child succeeds in 


repelling the attack. In ten per cent or so of cases the 


her. 
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defensive system fails and the pregnancy is lost as a 


spontaneous abortion or miscarriage. Think how fundamental 


a lesson there is for us here: Even on the most minute 


microscopic scale the body has trained itself, or somehow in 


some inchoate way knows, how to recognize self from non- 


self" (Nathanson, emphasis in original). 

The lesson here is also highly political: At even the most 
fundamental microscopic level, Nathanson suggests, there is a 
battle going on between the woman and the fetus. From the 
earliest moments of life, the pregnant woman rejects and 


threatens the fetus. The continuation of fetal life requires 


that it force itself against the social and biological impulses 


of the woman to expel it, neglect it, or otherwise threaten the 
life not only of the fetus, but even of the fertilized egg. 

Where once there was an assumed biological and emotional 
unity of mother and child, now there is a deeply fundamental 
conflict between the pregnant woman and fetus, a conflict that 
must be mediated and regulated by outside forces for the fetus to 
survive. The regulation of that maternal/fetal relationship 
could begin not from the point of viability, but from the moment 
of conception. 


Maternal/Fetal Conflict:From Abortion to Fetal "Protection" 


As the pregnant woman came to be seen as a body divided 
between two citizens, the power of the state to regulate women's 
behavior was legitimated. Historically, the public regulation of 


pregnancy was not initiated until the point of quickening--the 
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point at which the fetus was literally animated with life 
(Petchesky, 1987). As the visualization and literal animation of 
the fetus in public discourse moved deeper into pregnancy in the 
late 20th century, so too moved the power of the state to 
regulate women's behavior. 

. By 1992, one hundred and sixty-seven pregnant women had been 
criminally prosecuted for delivering drugs to the fetus through 
the umbilical cord, for prenatal child neglect or abuse (for 
consuming alcohol or drugs during pregnancy), or for 
manslaughter, in cases where a pregnancy ended in the delivery of 
a stillborn baby (Paltrow). Hospital authorities in twenty-four 
states had sought court orders to force pregnant women to undergo 
medical treatments, such as forced cesarian sections, maternal 
blood transfusions, or fetal medical treatments, like 
intrauterine transfusions. In all but three cases, those court 
orders were granted, and court orders were actually approved for 
the hospital detention of pregnant women in two states (Kolder, 
et. al.). Hundreds of companies in the 1980's instituted fetal 
protection policies in the workplace, where women might be 
excluded entirely from certain forms of work unless they could 
prove that they had been surgically sterilized or were infertile 
or where women were required to regularly report to their 
"fertility status" to their bosses (Daniels, 1991; 1993). 


While physicians and social workers have historically 


attempted to impose "proper" regimens on women during pregnancy, 


never before have attempts been made to encode the imperatives of 
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pregnancy in law or to prosecute women who deviated from 


(Rhode; Petchesky, 1984; 
abortion ideology with 
the development of 
fetal technologies led 
to a powerful cultural 
movement which not only 
threw into question 
maternal/fetal unity, 
but questioned the 
moral integrity of 
women as well. A new 
social mythology 
encouraged the view 
that some women were 
not just bad mothers, 


but were anti-mothers 


who violated their most 
fundamental natural 
instincts and who 
threatened to destroy 
the institution of 


motherhood altogether. 


uker; Tribe). The marriage of 


Figure 4: "Born Addicted," Asbury Park 
Press, Aug. 18, i991, ci. 


Visual images of pregnant women who were addicted to drugs 


or alcohol presented them as literal monsters (Figure 4) 


(Delcamp). Media images characterized women's drug addiction as 
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a "vicious assault on the 
unborn" where drugs such as This space contributed as a pubiic service. 
cocaine "repeatedly batter" 
the developing child in 
utero (Brody). Ads by 
organizations such as the 
American Cancer Society cast 
cigarette smoking by 
pregnant women as a form of 
"Child abuse" (Figure 5) 


(American Cancer Society). 


People 
Women employed in toxic Their Child is Even Born. 


workplaces were According to the 


surgeon general, smoking 
characterized in equally by a pregnant woman may 
result in a child's premature 
judgmental terms. Ina birth, low birth weight and 


t fetal injury. If that's not 
major Supreme Court case in then whan 10? 


1990, the Johnson Controls 


company argued that women 
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might "rationally discount" 


the risks to fetal health —_— 5: American Cancer Society 
ad. 


from work with lead, even as 
"maternal blood" "poison[s] the fetus's developing brain and 
central nervous system" with workplace toxins (Respondent's 
Brief). 

Images of the pregnant addict act as a metaphor for all 


women's drift from proper motherhood. Stories about pregnant 
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addicts are made easier to believe by assumptions that all women 
have transgressed the norms of good mothering. The broader 


public discourse on motherhood, therefore, bred a deep suspicion 


of women--women who, if they did not terminate fetal life, might 


still damage or harm fetal health through their negligence as 
pregnant women. Women could no longer be trusted to subordinate 
their self-interest to the interests of the fetus. The idea of 
pregancy as "dual sovereignty" was deeply linked to this public 
culture of suspicion. Only once women's connection to maternal 
instinct was questioned did the idea emerge that pregnancy 
represented two sets of distinct, and potentially conflicting, 
interests housed in one body. 

Fetal rights advocates argue that, once a woman chooses to 
continue a pregnancy, she gains a "duty to care" for the fetus in 
utero--a duty to insure that the fetus is born with "sound mind 
and body" (Robertson; Parness). It is women's right to choice 
that paradoxically affirms the state's right to regulate and 
control pregnancy. John Robertson, one conservative legal 
scholar, refers to this as the "bittersweet nature" of women's 
reproductive freedom, which confers upon women the right to 
"bring or avoid bringing a child into the world," but also 
entails the loss of her legal autonomy from the point of 
viability and perhaps even from the point of conception. The 
potential conflict between woman and fetus 

"gives rise to the seemingly paradoxical result that a woman 


has an unrestrained right to control her body until the 
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fetus reaches viability and then suddenly loses this right 

once she decides to carry the child to term. At that point, 

if the well-being of the potential child is at stake, she 

loses her autonomy, and her body may be invaded and treated 

for the child's sake"(Robertson, 463) 

Conservatives argue that statutes promoting the respect for 
the unborn must provide "punishment that looms large in the minds 


of those who might act negatively toward the unborn....The 


publicity accompanying the trial, conviction, and sentencing of 


criminals educates the public concerning the proper distinctions 
between good and bad behavior"(Parness, 117) As Phillip Johnson 
expresses it, in responding to an American Civil Liberties Union 
argument opposed to the prosecution of drug-addicted pregnant 
women: 

"What seems to be implied in these statements is that a 

mother has a right to abuse her fetus in any way she likes, 

whatever the circumstances. Even animals have legal 
protection against wanton cruelty, but not unborn children. 

Abusing them is one of the mother's American Civil 

Liberties" (Johnson, 50) 

It is within this cultural context--with a fetus animated 
with life and victimized by neglect, ignorance or abuse--that 
public and legal tides began to turn against the rights of women 
and for the rights of the fetus held inside the pregnant woman's 
body. The power of the pregnant woman to carry the fetus to term 


became a power that could be appropriated by others and used 
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against her to undermine her rights to self-sovereignty-- a self- 
sovereignty she had presumably already lost in pregnancy. 


Pregnancy and Individual Sovereignty 


Feminists have countered the politics of fetal rights with 
arguments that women must be afforded the same rights of self- 
sovereignty as men. Fetal rights cases have emerged in three 
areas--in cases involving the forced medical treatment of 


pregnant women, in workplace restrictions on fertile women and in 


cases involving the prosecution of pregnant women for delivering 


drugs (or alcohol) to a fetus. While feminists have, for the 
most part, successfully defended women's rights in the courts, 
claims to women's self-sovereignty on traditional liberal grounds 
have been insufficient to address the culture of the anti-mother 
which generated support for the idea of fetal rights in the first 
place. An examination of three major cases will illustrate this 
point. 
Angela Carder and Forced Medical Treatment 

At least thirty-six cases of forced medical treatment have 
been reported in the courts in twenty six states (Annas, 16). 
Pregnant women have been forced to have blood transfusions 
against their will; they have been sedated, strapped down and 
forced to undergo major surgery; they have been physically 
detained in hospitals when physicians suspected they weren't 
following medical orders. In 1982 a woman in Detroit fled from 
medical authorities after being informed that she would be picked 


up by police and forcibly transported to the hospital if she 
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didn't report to the local hospital by a specified date and time 
for a cesarian section. She gave birth in hiding to a healthy 
baby two weeks later (Flanigan). A woman in Denver, Colorado, 
described as "obese, angry and uncooperative," refused a cesarian 
section when fetal monitors indicated that the fetus might have 
been dying of oxygen starvation (fetal hypoxia) (Bowes and 
Selgestad; Annas; Bross). She refused the cesarian section on 
the grounds of her own fear of surgery and her belief that the 
physicians might be wrong in their diagnosis. A court order was 
obtained on the grounds of child neglect and the surgery 
performed. In two cases, one in Colorado and one in Illinois, 
pregnant women in their teens were forcibly detained by hospitals 
after they refused to accept medical therapy for diabetes 
(Kolder, et. al.). Questions about forced medical treatment 
finally crystallized around the Angela Carder case which reached 
the courts in 1990. 

In June 1987 Angela Carder, a twenty-seven year old woman 
who was six months pregnant, was admitted to George Washington 
University Hospital in Washington, D.C. in the terminal stages of 
cancer. She had battled cancer since the age of thirteen and had 
survived chemotherapy, radiation and the amputation of her left 
hip and leg. After three years in remission, she had married and 
become pregnant. Aware of the possibility that she might die 
before her pregnancy reached full term, she had agreed with her 


doctor to have a cesarian performed, if necessary, after her 


twenty-eighth week of pregnancy, the point at which the fetus 
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might be viable. Because a major operation at this stage in her 
illness might cause her own death, she wanted to wait until the 
child's survival was near certain (In Re: A.C., 1990; Thorton and 
Paltrow). 

During the twenty-fifth week of her pregnancy, she was 
diagnosed with a lung tumor and was admitted to the hospital. 
That evening, her condition took a turn for the worse and she 
drifted in and out of consciousness. On advice from her 
physician, she decided, along with her husband and family, not to 
perform a cesarian section, which might hasten her own death and 
which the fetus would probably not survive as it had already been 
deprived of oxygen due to its mother's failing condition. 

Hospital administrators argued that the hospital might be 
morally or legally liable if they failed to attempt to save the 
fetus. A neonatalist brought in by the hospital estimated the 
fetus had a sixty per cent chance of survival. Hospital 
administrators secured a court order and the cesarian was 
performed. Within two hours the twenty-six week old fetus died 
and two days later Angela Carder died (In Re: A.C.). 

The Carder family sued the hospital for violation of 


Angela's civil rights. In April of 1990 the U.S. Court of 


Appeals released its decision in the Carder case, upholding 


pregnant women's rights and arguing that the lower court "erred 
in subordinating Angela Carder's right to bodily integrity in 
favor of the state's interest in potential life" (In Re: A.C.) 


While defending women's right to refuse treatment, the court 
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stipulated that "we do not quite foreclose the possibility that a 
conflicting state interest may be so compelling that the 
patient's wishes must yield, but we anticipate that such cases 
will be extremely rare and truly exceptional"(In Re: A.C.) 
Within six months the hospital that had forced the surgery on 
Carder had issued strong guidelines defending the rights of 
patients to refuse surgery and had settled out-of-court a major 
law suit for damages against the hospital brought by Carder's 
family (Stoners v. G.W.U. Medical Center). 

This legal victory was based, in large part, in the right to 
bodily integrity, well-established by liberal law. For instance, 
a robbery suspect cannot be forced to undergo surgery in order to 
remove critical evidence, such as a bullet, from his body. 
Someone suspected of drug dealing cannot be forced to have his 
stomach pumped if he swallows evidence. Suspected rapists cannot 
be forced to undergo involuntary blood tests for AIDS. Parents 
cannot be forced to donate organs to their children, even if the 
child's life is at stake and the parent is the only appropriate 
donor. One may not be forced to donate bone marrow to a cousin 
who is dying of bone cancer. Organs cannot even be taken from a 
corpse without the prior consent of the dying (Rubenfeld). 

Angela Carder's claims to bodily integrity were clearly 
strengthened by comparison with these other legal precedents, 
most of which involved the bodily integrity of men. 


Yet the legal defense of Angela Carder's case was based not 


Simply on her rights as a pregnant woman but on her rights as a 
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dying patient whose last wishes were disregarded by hospital 
authorities. Thus the case was not framed as a conflict between 
the woman and the fetus, but rather as a question of a patient's 
"right to die" (In Re: A.C.) 

The defense of Carder's right to self-sovereignty was based 
at a deeper level on the affirmation of her identification as a 
"good mother." The hospital could find little ground upon which 
to impugn her maternal intentions. The media represented her as 
a woman willing to make great sacrifices in order to become a 
mother. News stories always identified her as "Mrs. Carder" and 
situated her with her family in opposition to the hospital 
bureaucracy (NYT, Dec 8, 1990; NYT, April 27, 1990). Her refusal 


of surgery was supported by her husband, parents and physician. 


Indeed, even the medical staff who eventually performed the 


surgery did so reluctantly (Thornton and Paltrow). Angela Carder 
was cast not as a pregnant woman defying the orders of her 
physician or disregarding the needs of her fetus, but as a woman 
willing to suffer great risks and hardships in order to become a 
mother. 

The legal defense of Angela Carder's right to self- 
sovereignty was thus dependent, on a deeper level, upon her 
conformity to a specific gendered and racialized norm of "good 
motherhood." Had she not conformed to this norm, her legal right 
to bodily integrity might have been revoked. The Angela Carder 
case might have been very different if she, like so many other 


women who have been forced to undergo medical treatment, had been 
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perceived by hospital or court authorities as a bad or 
misinformed or irrational mother. In fact, the two major court 
decisions used to affirm forced medical treatment before the 
Angela Carder case involved women who clearly fell outside of 
traditional Anglo-American norms. One case, in 1964, supported a 
forced blood transfusion of a pregnant Jehovah's Witness woman. 
The other, in 1981, supported the forced cesarian section of an 
low-income black woman in Georgia (Raleigh Fitkin- 
Paul;Jefferson). 

In the Angela Carder story, if the fetus had lived and media 
stories had been accompanied by visual images of a surviving 
baby, the outcome of the case might have been quite different. 
There were no images of fetal "personhood" to reinforce the idea 
of pregnancy as "dual sovereignty," no visual images to 
counteract legal claims to Carder's self-sovereignty. Although 
this case set important precedent, it does not represent a clear 
case of defending women's self-sovereignty against claims of 
fetal sovereignty. 

Despite the U.S. Court of Appeals' strong ruling in the 
Angela Carder case, thirty-five of the forty-six states that 
currently have living will laws restrict women's right to die 
when they are both severely ill and pregnant. In twenty states, 


pregnant women are disqualified without exception from the right 


to die as soon as they become pregnant, even in cases where they 


have fully executed living wills (Hoefler and Kamoie). While 


cases of forced medical treatment have disappeared from the 
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courts, the idea of the fetus as a "second patient" remains 
deepled entrenched in popular culture. 
The Case of Johnson Controls 


The second major set of fetal rights cases have involved 


workplace fetal protection policies. In the case of the UAW v. 


Johnson Controls, company policy excluded all fertile women from 


work producing automobile batteries on the grounds that low 
levels of exposure to lead posed an unacceptable "potential risk 
to an unborn child." Since women do not always know when they 
are pregnant in the earliest weeks of pregnancy (when fetal 
health may be most susceptible to harm, the company argued), all 
women under the age of seventy at Johnson Controls were excluded 
from work involving potentially high lead exposure unless they 
could produce a doctor's note verifying that they were incapable 
of having children (UAW v. Johnson Controls, 1991). 

The United Autoworkers of America, representing six women 
and one man employed by Johnson Controls, sued the company for 
sex discrimination, arguing that the policy was motivated not by 
company concerns for health, but by fears that Johnson Controls 
might later be sued by a child born with birth defects as a 
result of workplace exposures (UAW v. Johnson Controls, 1991). 
Among the seven plaintiffs were Mary Craig, who had chosen to be 
sterilized in order to keep her job, Donald Penney, who had been 
denied a transfer in order to lower his blood lead level while he 
attempted to have a child and Ginny Green, a 50 year old woman 


who had been transferred from her production job to a position 
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washing the protective masks of the men who replaced her on the 
line (McNamara, 1; NYT, Oct. 3, 1989; Christian Science Monitor, 
Dec 13, 1989, 18). The Supreme Court ruled unanimously against 
the Johnson Controls company in March of 1991, arguing that 
"fetal protection policies" constitute a form of sex 
discrimination. As the court stated, "The bias in Johnson 
Controls' policy is obvious. Fertile men, but not fertile women, 
are given a choice as to whether they wish to risk their 
reproductive health for a particular job" (UAW v. Johnson 
Controls, 1991). 

As in the Angela Carder case, the defense in UAW defense 
rested its claims on the argument that women had the same liberal 
rights as men. In this case, women's appeals to liberal rights 
seemed to have successfully counteracted claims to fetal rights 
in the courts. Legal defense centered on the gender-neutral 


right to free contract. It centered, as well, on diminishing 


gender difference by arguing that men's exposures to workplace 


hazards might also cause fetal harm. But despite efforts to 
"degender" issues of workplace hazards, the success of women 
workers in the Johnson Controls case depended as well on the 
public perception that they were not only workers, but working 
mothers who sought to support their children and families through 
work. In media reports of the case, visual images of the women 
of Johnson Controls presented them either as women working to 
support their children, as grandmothers or as women who, through 


sterilization, had been forced by bosses to forfeit motherhood 


altogether. (Figure 6) While the 
idea of "proper motherhood" could 
no longer preclude women's 
employment, it could still affirm 
women's commitment to motherhood 
firet. Women's right to self- 
sovereignty, in terms of women's 
right to work, was affirmed in 
the context of women's deeper 
commitment to a redefined, yet 


still primary, motherhood. 


Like the Angela Carder case, 


Figure 6: "Factory 
no images of injured children or Fertility," Boston Globe, Oct 


17, 1989. 
"damaged fetuses" could be 


produced by the Johnson Controls company in their defense of 
fetal protection policies. If visual imagery had focussed on 
harm to children, rather than on images of older women defending 
their right to support their children and grandchildren, the case 
clearly might have been different. 
Jennifer Johnson and Fetal Drug Delivery 

The third major set of fetal rights cases has involved the 
attempt to criminally prosecute pregnant women for delivering 
drugs to "minors" through the umbilical cord. On July 13, 1989, 
Jennifer Clarise Johnson became the first woman in the United 
States to be convicted on such charges on the grounds that she 


"delivered" cocaine to two newborn infants through the umbilical 
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cord--after they had been born, but before the cord had been cut 
(Johnson v. Florida, 1991). On October 3, 1987, Jennifer Johnson 
had given birth to a son, Carl. The obstetrician who delivered 
the baby reported that the birth was normal and the child 
appeared healthy. Because Johnson had admitted to her 
pediatrician that she had used cocaine the night before she 
delivered, a toxicological test was performed on both the mother 
and the baby and both she and the child tested positive for 
benzoylecgonine, a metabolite of cocaine. 

In January of 1989, Johnson again gave birth, this time to a 
daughter, Jessica, again with no apparent complications. Johnson 
had informed her obstetrician that she had used cocaine the 
morning she went into delivery. In fact, she had been 
hospitalized in December of 1988 for a crack overdose and had 
expressed concern to the paramedics that her overdose might 
endanger her pregnancy. After giving birth to her daughter, the 
Department of Health and Rehabilitative Services in Florida 
investigated the hospital's report of the birth of a "cocaine 


baby." Johnson told the investigators that she had smoked crack 


cocaine or marijuana three to four times every other day through 


her last pregnancy and that she had been addicted to cocaine for 
the past three years. 

Upon her conviction, Johnson was sentenced to fifteen years 
probation and one year of treatment in a residential drug- 
addiction program. During those fifteen years, she was required 


to report to the court if she became pregnant. She was forbidden 
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from going to bars or restaurants where alcohol was served. She 


was to be subject to random drug and alcohol testing. And she was 


required to stay employed or face permanent loss of child custody 


(Thornton and Paltrow; Johnson v. Florida, 1991). 

On July 23, 1992, three years after her conviction, the 
Florida Supreme Court struck down the order of the lower court, 
arguing on strict statutory grounds that the state law under 
which Johnson had been convicted was inappropriate and never 
intended for the purpose of prosecuting drug-addicted pregnant 
women. As Judge Harding stated: "The Court declines the State's 
invitation to walk down a path that the law, public policy, 
reason and common sense forbid it to tread." Johnson has not yet 
regained custody of her children (Johnson v. Florida, 1992). 

On the surface, the Jennifer Johnson case might seem to 
contradict the thesis that the defense of women's self- 
sovereignty is dependent upon women's affirmation of motherhood. 
While Jennifer Johnson's case was dismissed by the Florida 
Supreme Court, it is important to understand that it was defeated 
on narrow statuary grounds. That is, her conviction was 
overturned simply because it was based on an inappropriate state 
law. It represents the weakest of the three cases precisely 
because Johnson was perceived as willfully violating norms of 
proper motherhood. 

Johnson's defense did, in fact, attempt to reinforce her 
identification as a good mother, despite her drug addiction. 


Even though her drug addiction was well-established, the 
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prosecution was unable to sustain claims of child abuse (against 
her other children). And the prosecution could present no 
evidence that her cocaine use had actually harmed the two 
children she had given birth to while addicted to cocaine. But 
these arguments could hardly hold ground against public images of 
crack mothers snorting cocaine with teddy bears thrown to their 
feet or images of cocaine babies suffering withdrawal in neonatal 
intensive care units. 

This is not to diminish the tragedy of addiction. The image 
of the pregnant addict is deeply troubling, representing as it 
does the paradox of a woman simultaneously engaged in the 
destruction of life (addiction) and the perpetuation of life 
(pregnancy). Yet the criminal prosecution of pregnant women for 
their drug addiction is fueled by fears of women's drift from the 
instincts of motherhood--fears that women will refuse to care for 
their babies or even murder their own children (Tsing). Legal 
cases, such as Jennifer Johnson's, act as social catharsis for 
those most distressed by the fundamental transformation of 
reproductive power relations. 

Despite the fact that addiction is clearly antithetical to 
the health of women and their children, these deeper reasons 
prevent the adequate defense of women's self-sovereignty in these 
cases. As long as this characterization remains unchallenged--as 


long as the voices and experiences of addicted women are absent 


from public discourse, public sentiment will continue to generate 


more enforcable statutes for fetal drug abuse and women will be 
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more successfully prosecuted on these grounds. Women who are 
drug-involved will then be subject to a kind of legal vengeance 


never visited upon addicted men. In addition to criminal 


prosecutions, in civil proceedings women continue to lose custody 


of their children based on even a single drug use or a single 
positive toxicological test during pregnancy. 

In sum, the affirmation of women's right to self-sovereignty 
is, at one level, illusory as it is contingent upon women's 
conformity to a traditional standards of maternalism. For women, 
the claim to self-sovereignty has not provided an adequate basis 
upon which to secure their right to self-determination. Men who 
violate norms of "good fatherhood" may be publically condemned, 
but their rights to citizenship are never revoked on these 
grounds. 


From Self-Sovereignty to Relational Sovereignty 


Claims to self-sovereignty, defined as the right to be left 
alone and to be free from state regulation, can not secure the 
power of self-determination for women. For the women of Johnson 
Controls, it could not secure a clean workplace. For Jennifer 
Johnson, it could not secure access to good health care or drug 
treatment. Self-sovereignty defined in this way simply 
institutionalizes prior relations of race, gender and class 
privilege. Especially for poor women, the power to be a free 
decision-maker arises not in isolation, but in social connection 
to a whole web of relationships that can empower women in the 


context of poverty and domination. In this sense, the liberal 
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language of individual sovereignty has failed to serve women. 

But the language of individual sovereignty has also failed 
women in another more important way. In part, the public 
discourse of the "anti-mother" has been produced by the language 
of liberal individual rights because this language has not 
allowed us to talk about the unique moral and ethical concerns of 
late pregnancy without reinforcing the repressive politics of 
fetal rights. By failing to address the most difficult 
political and moral issues raised by pregnancy, this higher 
ground has been left to conservative social forces which have 
reinforced perceptions that women's rights and fetal rights are 
distinct and antithetical. More direct attention to these 
issues, for instance, to the ways in which women's addictive 
behavior can be destructive to fetal, as well as maternal, health 


is essential to challenging the idea of pregnancy as "dual 


sovereignty." In order to more clearly see what is unique about 


pregnancy, we must first see what men and women share in 
reproduction. Attention to the commonalities and differences 
between men and women in reproduction is therefore essential to a 
redefinition of the concept of self-sovereignty. 

The defense of women's self-sovereignty has rightfully 
focussed on drawing out the commonalities between men and women 
in reproduction. Men's physical distance from the nine months of 
gestation may make it appear as if men's actions have no 
consequences for others. Yet male reproductive health is 


essentially connected to fetal health. Male exposures to toxins 
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which damage genetic structure can harm fetal health long before 
a man conceives a child. For instance, contaminated seminal 
fluid can harm fetal health through exposure during pregnancy 
(Rosenberg, et. al.). Men may also expose pregnant women to harm 


by bringing home traces of toxins on their clothing. In more 


direct ways, male alcoholism can harm fetal health by damaging 


sperm before conception (Friedler). The exclusive focus on 
maternal/fetal causality also diminishes the great harm done to 
fetal health by male battering during pregnancy. Studies have 
shown that women are much more likely to be battered during 
pregnancy and that physical violence poses a more significant and 
widespread threat to fetal health than pregnant women's exposures 
to workplace toxins or moderate use of drugs or alcohol. (Amaro) 

The distancing of men from reproduction has helped to create 
the illusion, as well, that men are free from human dependency. 
The fiction of human independence is most clearly challenged by 
the state of pregnancy. Emphasizing men's essential connection 
to reproductive biology can illustrate the ways in which men 
stand on the same ground as women--as beings who are neither 
discreet nor truly independent of others. 

Yet we must recognize what is unique about pregnancy, for 
dismissing all gender difference as pure social creation may also 
hold its own kind of repressive potential. Men's involvement in 
and control over reproduction must remain limited, because it is 
women's bodily integrity alone that is compromised during 


pregnancy. As the most fundamental element of liberal 
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citizenship and sovereignty, the right of all citizens to bodily 
integrity must be absolute. 

The answer to the threat of fetal rights is not simply to 
claim women's right to self-sovereignty on liberal individualist 
grounds, but to redefine self-sovereignty for both men and women 
in a way that can link social responsibility for others with the 
individual's absolute right to bodily integrity. This concept of 
"relational sovereignty" can unmask the ways in which traditional 
liberal discourse disguises and ignores human dependency as the 
basis of all individual rights. To move away from the liberal 
concept of self-sovereignty is not to affirm that the fetus has 
interests separate from the pregnant woman's. Indeed, it is to 
argue just the opposite--that even though the viable fetus may be 
distinct and potentially separable being, the interests of the 
fetus and the pregnant woman remain inseparable. When a 
pregnant woman engages in actions which are damaging to the 
health of the fetus, she is engaged not in fetal abuse, but ina 
form of self-abuse because her health needs and the needs of the 
fetus are unitary. 

Liberal citizenship redefined from the point of view of the 
pregnant body would thus require the redefinition of the 


principle of self-sovereignty to encompass the inseparability of 


human interests in relations of human dependency. While men and 


women share a great deal, the idea of relational sovereignty 
involves a different, or at least additional, set of imperatives 


for women than for men. Relational sovereignty for women means 
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the right to consent to sex. It means the right to information 
and access to birth control and health care for young women. It 


means the right to be free from the threat of rape and domestic 


violence. The right to self-sovereignty also means the right to 


consent to pregnancy (McDonagh). Certainly until the point of 
viability, women must have the unburdened right to abortion. It 
also means the right to those services which make it possible to 
raise children with dignity--prenatal care, quality child care 
and adequate parental leave. Only after our social obligations 
to ensure that women have real reproductive choice are fulfilled 
can we say that women gain their own moral obligations in 
pregnancy. 

Just like other relations of human dependency, pregnancy 
involves certain ethical obligations. The chronic drug or 
alcohol abuse of a woman late in pregnancy involves moral 
questions that are different from those raised by the drug 
addiction of parents. When parents violate those obligations by 
being neglectful or abusive, we can remove their children. But 
unlike childhood, the fetus is subsumed within the female body. 
Parenthood is therefore an inadequate analogy to pregnancy. 
While a parent may be required to provide a safe and healthy 
environment for a child, a parent is never legally required to 
give their bodies, to donate organs or bone marrow, for instance, 
in their child's interest, even if the life of the child is at 
stake. 


Even as we find the self-destructive behavior of pregnant 
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women deeply troubling, intervention which involves the violation 


of the right to bodily integrity undermines an even deeper 


principle of democratic societies. Without the right to control 


one's body, even once a woman has passed the point of viability, 
all other rights fail. Still, if we are to claim for women the 
right to self-determination, then we must also claim for women 
the right to make bad decisions--and the obligation to be 
responsible for the consequences of those decisions. Before 
birth, this might mean voluntary, community-based intervention 
for drug or alcohol addiction (for both men and women). But 
because the principle of relational sovereignty must always be 
based on the right to bodily integrity, as well as responsibility 
to others, it would never mean forced surgery, involuntary 
commitment, or coerced drug treatment. After birth, the ethical 
obligations of parenthood would mean more comprehensive programs 
for reviewing parental competency, for teaching parenting skills 
and better protection and services for children of dysfunctional 
parents (both men and women). But it would never mean loss of 
custody based simply on the use of drugs or alcohol by women 
during pregnancy. 

As Zillah Eisenstein has suggested, the attempt to grant 
women simple liberal rights threatens the deepest foundations of 
gender power relations (Eisenstein). In the politics of 
pregnancy and fetal rights, we must either define women as a 
different class of citizens, whose rights to self-sovereignty are 


qualified by pregnancy or fertility, or we must transform our 
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notions of citizenship and sovereignty to account for the 


particular needs of the female body. In doing so, we can 


initiate a new kind of polity for all citizens. 
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THE PROFESSIONALIZATION OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 


Cooperation between local government and business to promote 
economic development through partnerships with chambers of 
commerce, boards of trade and individual companies have a long 
tradition. Benjamin Franklin promoted colonial Philadelphia 
merchants in England; New York built the Erie Canal; Baltimore 
sponsored the Baltimore and Ohio railroad. Twentieth century 
American cities and towns have been notorious for their booster- 
ism. George Babbitt’s cheerleading for Sauk Center, in Sinclair 
Lewis’s novel, epitomizes the old style enthusiasm and salesman- 
ship. In recent years, local governments have formalized their 
participation, establishing a variety of governmental and semi- 
governmental agencies. The new agencies, at the municipal, 
regional and state levels, seek to use the most modern methods 
and techniques. This quest appears to have been successful in 
making their staffs more professional and their management more 
up to date than the old style boosters. 


In the past 25 years local government promotion of business 
has become more formal often taking the form of the hybrid 
government-private agency. Many of these trace their origins to 
non-profit agencies of the Great Society established under the 
Model Cities program, the Appalachian Regional Development Act, 
the Economic Development Act and so forth. While others do not 
have direct Great Society ancestry, they are modeled on those 
non-profit organizations. The original goals for the joint form 
were to avoid official expansion of government and to circumvent 
entrenched agencies. A present goals may also be to make the 
structure more flexible for the business partners. While non- 
profit agencies are in the middle of the spectrum, others may be 
entirely within a city government like the New York City Office 
of Economic Development or may be largely private like a chamber 
of commerce. 


For the purpose of this discussion, a typical economic 
development agency may be defined as (1) having a mission of 
attracting, expanding or retaining businesses, vocational train- 
ing, or downtown improvement, (2) being independent or part of a 
larger organization, and (3) having a staff of five, ten or 
twenty. This definition would mean that the total number in 
nation is many hundred. Site Selection published a list with 
about three thousand agencies, programs and companies in the 
United States. Of these, about 1200 appear to fit the first two 
elements of the definition, but have only one staff member or a 
part time staff member. Perhaps 400-500 have a full time staff 
of two or more. (The entities that do not fit the definition are 
real estate firms, construction companies, electric and gas 
utilities, and consultants.)' Although clear organizational 
boundaries may not exist, nevertheless there is a center of 
gravity. 
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Like the new style, the old style economic development 
effort was enthusiastic and competitive. Moreover, many local 
organizations were members of national associations. Unlike the 
new style, the old style had no official role for government. 
Funds for the organization came exclusively from private busi- 
ness. Board membership also came only from private business. 
The staff was small and amateur. Personnel did not have a career 
in the field. The scope of the effort did not include the new 
concerns of grants, loans, worker training or international 
trade. The old style was informal and ad hoc. Business leaders 
would put together their deals, and if appropriate, get the 
cooperation of the political leaders. The entrepreneur predomi- 
nated. 


TECHNOLOGICAL FORCES FOR PROFESSIONALISM 


This transition in business promotion derives from the 
broader transition from a less technical to a more technical 
society and economy. Writing in the early nineteenth century, 
Auguste Saint Simon anticipated that science and technology would 
be able to solve major social and economic as well as technical 
problems. Technical experts, working for government, would come 
to the fore to manage affairs. The Progressive Movement brought 
this technocratic vision of the Positivist State to the United 
States, according to Frank Fischer, who points to Walter Lippman 


as a leading exponent. Lippman urged the elevation of profes- 


Sionals to a central role.“ John Kenneth Galbraith similarly 
believed that "technical imperatives" led to power gravitating to 
managers with expertise. Government needed to plan and coordin- 
ate with and for business.’ 


Bringing professionals into an agency offers four advan- 
tages, according to Richard C. Kearney and Chandan Sinha. First, 
it makes the agency more responsible and accountable. Second it 
resists dysfunctions such as an overbearing hierarchy and oppres- 
sive organizational culture by offering an alternative source of 
power and communication. Third, it facilitates interaction with 
business and universities through technical channels. And 
fourth, it provides additional motivation in the form of peer 
recognition.‘ Recognition in the profession may lead to career 
advancement and opportunities outside of the agency. At the same 
time, Kearney and Sinha acknowledge that professionalism stands 
accused of hindering an agency’s ability to respond to its 
clients needs. 


Collectively the managers of the "technostructure," to use 
Galbraith’s term, constituted a new elite. Ralf Dahrendorf sees 
them as “agents of power," who use their expertise to serve 
government and business. cC. Wright Mills also sees them as 
serving powerful business interests. As summarized by Kellner 
and Berger, they became a "new middle class" whose power derived 
from their skills and credentials in the knowledge industry as 
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opposed to the old middle class whose power derived from direct 
ownership of businesses.° 


Looking at the phenomenon from the macro-perspective, Daniel 
Bell observes that society and the economy had moved beyond the 
industrial stage to become post-industrial. As long as the 
economy was chiefly devoted to manufacturing, power came from 
ownership and skills for producing. By the 1960s, the economy 
had moved to the service stage, hence power came from manipula- 
tion of information.°® 


Although the technocratic glory of the industrial stage came 
from machines in factories linked by railroads, even then manipu- 
lation of information was important. The dual weapons of the 
Progressive Movement, Lippman’s avatar of technocratic nirvana, 
were budgeting and personnel. Municipal finances ought to be 
honest, detailed and comprehensive, and kept that way through 
auditing. Personnel ought to be selected in a non-partisan 
fashion by examination and promoted according to ability. 
Government officials were to treat citizens as clients according 
to written regulations and in a neutral manner. National asso- 
ciations and clearinghouses kept the reformers in communication 
with each other. The goal was to conduct government ina "busi- 
nesslike" way. Although the reforms of the Progressive Era 
remain in place, the current standards for budgeting and person- 
nel have increased. New budget analysis calls for benefit cost 
calculations, operation research and formal evaluation. Person- 
nel offices must validate their examinations statistically and 
adhere to precise job descriptions. The financial and personnel 
records are maintained electronically. 


The emergence of a "technostructure" or "post industrial" 
stage that requires experts in manipulation of knowledge leads to 
the establishment of new professions. Kellner and Berger distin- 
guish between the old and new types. The old professionals had 
mastered a clearly defined body of knowledge that had an intrin- 
sic logic which they applied to each situation. Physicians and 
lawyers are examples. The new professionals lack a clearly 
defined corpus of knowledge and do not operate with universally 
accepted logical procedures. Often they work in uncharted areas. 
Mental health counselors, art experts, reproductive rights 
advocates and market researchers are examples.’ Max Weber had 
made similar observations about the emergence of the profession 
of a government bureaucrat 90 years earlier, stressing the 
novelty of the new occupation. These government officials worked 
full time, applied skills learned in their formal educations, 
enhanced their competency in their specialty on the job, refrain- 
ed from exploiting their power, and enjoyed social esteen.* 


Ronald Pavalko synthesizes the traits of a profession as 
having theoretical techniques, altruistic values, formal train- 
ing, devotion to the public, autonomy, commitment, mutual support 
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of others in the profession, and a code of ethics. On the other 
hand, he acknowledges that many criticize this definition, 
arguing that it is a mere scorecard that ignores linkages to the 
class structure, external factors, and power.® Thomas Brante 
offers a simpler definition of a profession as a non-manual, full 
time occupation based on long, specialized, scholarly training 
which imparts specific, generalizable and theoretical knowledge, 
often proven by examination.” 


Theodore Caplow outlines the process by which a profession 
becomes established: founding an association, selection of a new 
name, development of a code of ethics, and restrictions on entry 
such as licensing.'! Harold Wilensky describes similar stages 
with the addition of formal education.” Randall Collins high- 
lights the importance of education for a professional identity. 
After noting the importance of closing an occupation to outsiders 
and of gaining status, he concludes that formal education ful- 
fills these goals in a ritual manner. Collins dismisses the 
assumption that formal education contributes particularly to 
technical expertise. He believes that its chief function is to 
confer credentials.’ Klas Amark shares the view that the chief 
benefit of education is to earn credentials, pointing out that 
most skills are acquired after the schooling is completed. Formal 
examinations such as to be a Certified Public Accountant is an 
alternative route to credentials. Amark believes that in either 
case the purpose of the credentials is to restrict access to the 
profession." 


The professional’s need for autonomy often conflicts with 
the demands of an organization in which he or she works. Indeed 
some argue that professions are not compatible with an employment 
in a government bureaucracy or other large organization. Profes- 
Sionals seek to work for their clients, not for total organiza- 
tional goals. The professional seeks to complete an entire task, 
not a portion of it. The professional seeks no advancement 
beyond improved skill and knowledge in his or her discipline (and 
the monetary rewards this brings); the government or corporate 
bureaucrat seeks to rise in the hierarchy.” Don K. Price sug- 
gests the additional impediment that government officials cannot 
control admission into their occupation.” 


While some believe the tension is oppressive, others are 
more sanguine. In a mailed survey of 350 zoo officials, Fiore, 
Brunk and Meyer find increased emphasis on economic goals tends 
to decrease support for professional standards.” In a study of 
public health nurses, Celia Davies concludes that professionals 
have ample room for autonomous action including advocating for 
their patients against their agencies. Besides the nurses’ 
expertise and their professional associations, she attributes 
this autonomy to multiple governmental jurisdictions, fluid 
funding by short term grants, civil service protection, ties to 
citizen groups and the legitimation of advocacy." 
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Frederick Mosher sees the danger differently. Rather than a 
problem of the bureaucracy stifling the professional, he sees the 
reverse. Mosher maintains that professions have endangered the 
integrity of government, loosing sight of the public interest and 
advancing their own. The unhappy result is the administrative 
state. Mosher warns against the professionals’ attempts at 
aggrandizement through expanding their jurisdictions, guarantee- 
ing a monopoly of career positions, elevating educational quali- 
fications, and seeking higher pay and prestige.’ Hodges and 
Durant give support to Mosher’s fears in their study of forest- 
ers. After surveying 245 foresters in 12 southern states, they 
find that forest school training and traditional funding channels 
keep the foresters pursuing old fashioned goals of maximizing 
timber production rather than new alternatives of non-timber 
production and environmental protection.” Guy Benveniste con- 
siders planners to pose the greatest danger of all experts 
precisely because they set the stage for new developments.”! 


Based on their knowledge of the winners of the Program on 
Innovations in State and Local Government, Alan Altschuler and 
Marc Zegans argue that professionals in career service may lack 
the imagination and flexibility to innovate. Because they are 
salaried and view their careers as life long, they often are 
overly cautious. Altschuler and Zegans consider politicians to 
be better suited temperamentally to the deal making required.” 


Writing in 1941, James Burnham recognized the emergence of 
the profession of planners, whom he worried would gain excessive 
power. He labeled this the "managerial revolution."* In 1966 
Francis Rourke and Glenn Brooks used this label to describe a 
parallel transition in higher education. The old style for 
colleges and universities was to select their presidents and 
deans from dedicated older professors who were a bit bored with 
scholarship. The total administrative staff might be only a 
dozen. After 1945 with growing enrollments and government 
research funding, the old style proved inadequate. Universities 
hired professional managers, installed computers and reformed 
their budgeting. Rourke and Brooks highlight the establishment 
of institutional research offices as a hallmark of the new 
management. From 1955 to 1964 the number of universities with 
offices for self-evaluation increased from 10 to 115.” 


LOCAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AGENCIES 


Evidence suggests that economic development agencies have 
undergone a similar managerial revolution moving to more profes- 
sional personnel, larger staffs, state of the art computers and 
telecommunications, and self-evaluation. In the professionaliza- 
tion of their staffs and adoption of technocratic management 
techniques, economic development agencies lag behind universi- 
ties, which Rourke and Brooks date in the 1950s, and far behind 
big corporations and the national government which adopted the 
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methods in the first half of the century. They appear to be 
ahead of other non-profit organizations and many small local 
governments. 


The extent to which economic development agencies adhere to 
the new style may be demonstrated in three categories: personnel, 
information and evaluation. Professionalization of the personnel 
operates in two directions. (1) Agencies increasingly hire 
professionals such as economists, planners and CPAs, and (2) the 
personnel take on more of the characteristics of a profession 
through more emphasis on formal education, membership in associa- 
tions and credentials. 


Indications of professionalized personnel are formal educa- 
tion, in-service training, specialized training in the field, 
membership in professional organizations, full time employment in 
the field, expertise, a career in the field, compensation in 
salary rather than commissions and fringe benefits, and a code of 
ethics. An entrepreneurial orientation is not an indication of 
being professional. 


The level of formal education among economic development 
staff is high. In its 1991 survey of 200 members, primarily 
agency directors and assistant directors, the National Council 
for Urban Economic Development (CUED) found that 95 per cent have 
a bachelors degree and 55 per cent have an advanced degree.” 
Common disciplines are marketing, finance, accounting, planning, 
architecture, geography and public administration. Many in 
finance are certified public accountants. A typical staff is 
likely to include a CPA, a bond specialist, an economist, a 
planner and an MIS specialist. Their previous employer is likely 
to have been government or in a corporate bureaucracy; it is 
unlikely to have been a small company or as a business proprie- 
tor. 


Conferences, workshops and training sessions on economic 
development are pervasive, with some training available nearly 
every week of the year. In cooperation with the University of 
Oklahoma, the American Economic Development Council offers 
certification as a Certified Economic Developer, entitling the 
recipient to sign CED after his or her name. The Council has 
2100 members nationwide. CUED has 2000 agency sponsored members. 


By almost any measure, employment is full time. Aside from 
members of boards of directors, personnel spend all their time 
working for their agencies. The CUED survey shows mobility. 
Sixty per cent have held their positions less than four years. 
While the size of one agency staff exceeded 100, the median was 
only five. The CUED respondents were all on salary and had 
fringe benefits.” A career path in the field exists, although 
it is rudimentary. Trade publications carry personnel advertise- 
ments and executive search firms like Wood and Spran recruit 
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economic developers. The American Economic Development Council 
offers a career referral service. A member submits a resume 
which the Council tries to match with a position in its data 
bank. It also will maintain a member’s dossier with a resume and 
letters of recommendation that it will send to a potential 
employer at the member’s request. A formal career ladder with 
planned promotions is still rare, however, except in the largest 
agencies. 


With respect to ethical standards, the Council considers 
this factor second only to expert knowledge in describing its 
members qualifications, stating that a Certified Economic Devel- 
oper should have "a high degree of ethics to deal fairly with the 
prospects and to protect the interest of the community." Confi- 
dentiality is third on the list.” 


Indications of up to date information management are compu- 
terization, permanent data banks, use of national clearinghouses, 
subscriptions to newsletters, journals, and reports, and visits 
to model projects. Hiring outside expert consultants for techni- 
cal advice is a related indication. 


Economic development agencies are relentless in their compu- 
terization, as well as use of state of the art telephones, E mail 
and facsimile machines. A 1992 survey found that 79 per cent 
maintained data bases on industrial sites and community pro- 
files.* For example the Toledo Economic Information System 
lists all industrial locations in 21 nearby counties including 
roads, utilities, taxes and incentive programs. The Texas 
Department of Commerce data base is accessible by modem 24 hours 
a day, seven days a week. The Aurora Colorado Economic Develop- 
ment Council invested $190,000 in a briefing center that uses 
interactive video technology.” At the national level, the 
National Association of State Development Agencies (NASDA) has 
the GEM data base, Global Export Manager. It also sells a 
software program, named ProjecTrac III, to local agencies to use 
to manage economic development. 


Utilizing national clearinghouses permits an agency to learn 
the lessons of other programs. Membership in organizations like 
CUED, NASDA, the National Association for County Community and 
Economic Development (NACCED), and the National Association of 
Development Organizations (NADO) provides this service. Focusing 
on their special categories of big cities, states, urban coun- 
ties, or rural counties respectively, these associations supply 
reports, evaluations and personal references of similar jurisdic- 
tions that have successful programs. Conferences, meetings and 
workshops are another avenue for information. Subscriptions to 
newsletters also provides up to date information. Hiring outside 
experts to consult is a way to bring new information and techni- 
ques. Economic development agencies do this often. 
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Indications of evaluation include formal assessment, re- 
ports, national surveys of programs and projects, and awards. 


Due to requirements for governmental grants, formal assess- 
ment of programs is widespread. National funding usually makes 
it a condition of receiving the money. State specifications tend 
to follow suit. Evaluation of entire agencies, as opposed to 
specific programs, is not so widespread however. Virtually every 
agency issues reports, ranging from its annual report to sum- 
maries of various programs and projects. While for most indivi- 
dual agencies, which tend to be small, institutional research is 
overly ambitious, national associations do have the capacity. 
CUED, for example, examined 114 programs, including all of the 
big metropolitan areas and a sample of smaller ones, to measure 
their level of effort.** NACCED examined 33 large urbanized 
counties to determine their priorities and funding situation.” 


Awards recognize the best; economic development agencies are 
second to none in bestowing honors. Nearly every local agency 
pays tribute to outstanding employees, politicians, programs and 
businesses. State and national organizations also excel at 
awards. NADO presented 54 Innovation Awards in 1991, ranging from 
seafood waste recycling to interactive television. NACCED gave 
Awards of Excellence for painting houses in Louisiana and con- 
verting an abandoned cigar factory in Pennsylvania. CUED cited 
its New Jersey chapter for its long term efforts. 


Although many features of the new style of economic develop- 
ment agencies are due to professionalism and technocratic manage- 
ment, two are not. First is the new subject matter added to 
their scope: grants, loans, worker training and international 
trade. Expertise in grantsmanship has long been valued; now with 
declining funds from Washington, expertise is shifting to "loans- 
manship." Concern with low levels of literacy and skills of 
labor entrants and displaced workers has pried vocational educa- 
tion out of the grip of school boards. The Job Training Partner- 
ship Act mandates joint Private Industry Councils composed mostly 
of business people. Globalization of manufacturing and trade 
means that parts for manufacturing may come from abroad and the 
product may be sold abroad. Indeed the economic development 
agency campaign to snag a branch plant of a Japanese electronic 
company has become a cliche. 


The second feature is public accountability mandated by 
government. Receipt of funds from cities, states and the nation- 
al level imposes requirements for financial audits and meetings 
open to the public. Letting the "sun shine in" conflicts with 
the typical secrecy of a business. Although most citizens recog- 
nize that negotiating the location of a factory may demand 
secrecy and state and national laws exempt this, these exemptions 
still seem inadequate to many business people who would like 
maximum confidentiality. 


9 
REASONS FOR PROFESSIONALIZATION AND TECHNOCRATIC MANAGEMENT 


The reasons that economic development agencies have become 
professionalized and technocratic in their management are both 
generic and specific. Certainly the business corporations and 
government agencies with which they deal are managed according to 
professional standards. Corporate and governmental use of 
operations research, cost-benefit and evaluation provides a 
prototype of technocratic management. Moreover, receipt of funds 
from the national government requires compliance with Generally 
Accepted Accounting Principles and the Federal Uniform Guidelines 
on Employee Selection Procedures. Greater compliance with equal 
employment opportunity laws and regulations, including the 
Guidelines, in business corporations strengthens regular person- 
nel practices. Regularization of personnel procedure tends to 
advance professionals. Advertising, job descriptions, and 
selection routines counter favoritism. 


Beyond the generic models of corporate and governmental 
professionalism and management, economic development agencies 
have a specific incentive to be in the forefront in order to 
"make the sale." The competition to persuade a corporation to 
establish a branch plant or to obtain a grant stimulates an 
agency to show that its own staff is professional and its methods 
are up to date. Irrespective of the benefits of better informa- 
tion, an agency needs the image of a computerized data base to 
impress clients. It also needs staff members with the education- 
al qualifications and current knowledge to match their counter- 
parts from company headquarters in New York or government depart- 
ments in Washington. 


While competition has encouraged voluntary adoption of the 
professionalism and technocratic management, sometimes it has 
been imposed from outside. When the US Economic Development 
Administration established local district staffs to serve dis- 
tressed areas in the 1960s and 1970s, it insisted on certain 
standards for personnel and management. Directors were to have a 
college degree, preferably in economics or business. EDA head- 
quarters in Washington wrote the job descriptions and recruiting 
advertisements. It designated the organizational structure, 
including a position of "planner." It required each district to 
develop and adhere to an Overall Economic Development Plan. It 
mandated each of its six regions hold an annual conferences and 
evaluate 25 per cent of its districts each year. It encouraged 
computerization. EDA gives each district an annual grant for 
management that may be spent for personnel, training, and compu- 
ters. It is not to be spent for projects. From the beginning, 
EDA assumed that the areas that it served, some of the poorest in 
the United States, needed habilitation. They lacked leadership 
and brainpower and had attitudes that hindered economic growth. 
In the earliest days, many counties did not even have the profes- 
sional capacity to apply for an EDA grant, so headquarters wrote 
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them. In addition to assisting the districts, EDA headquarters 
rewards or penalizes them for their management with small in- 
creases or decreases in their annual administrative grants. 
Occasionally it may put a deficient district on probation. 


The achievement of professionalism and technocratic manage- 
ment, apparently desirable, may not necessarily lead to success- 
ful economic development. As noted above, Altschuler and Zegans 
suggest that the professional may be too rigid and bureaucratic. 
They place more hope in politicians who are accustomed to making 
deals. At the same time, professional standards, technocratic 
management techniques and formal evaluation, as well as sunshine 
laws, seem likely to reduce favoritism to certain individuals and 
companies. This makes it harder to give particularistic bene- 
fits. However, less particularistic benefits of growth, may be 
just as easy to provide as in the past. The economic development 
agency merely has to regularize its procedures. 


More generally, the missing link in determining the effec- 
tiveness of technocratic management in promoting growth is lack 
of sure knowledge of which procedure cause a region to grow. If 
a city knew that a staff with x qualifications and y management 
would be the magic formula, it could proceed. The x might be 
accounting or entrepreneurship and the y might be a data base on 
electric rates or vocational education. Lacking the magic 
formula, cities put their faith in factors that appear to work in 
corporations and government. If nothing else, professionalism, 
computers and evaluations symbolize the best effort possible ina 
technological world. 
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Political scientists have amassed a great deal of knowledge 
about elections. Yet, some of the most powerful positions in the 
democratic world are not elective, but appointive in nature. 
These include seats on the United States Supreme Court, the U.S. 
Attorney General, ambassadorships, and the powerful heads of 
ministries in parliamentary cabinets. 

Robert Putnam (1976) and others have noted the tendency for 
these highest echelons of government, positions which are 
attained by appointment rather than election, to be the least 
descriptively representative (See Pitkin, 1976, for a discussion 
of descriptive representation). 

Indeed, President Bill Clinton's laborious efforts to ensure 
that his administration "looks like" America received a great 
deal of media attention because the notion that government 
appointments should mirror the society from which they are drawn 
was considered so extraordinary. 

Government appointments do not, nor have they ever, looked- 
like America--or any other democracy, for that matter. Of 5,965 
cabinet level appointments made in Western Europe over the last 
twenty-five years, only 586, 9.8% of them were made to women. 
Why do political appointments not more closely mirror the 
societies from which they are drawn? 

The works of Darcy, Welch, and Clark (1987), Rule (1989), 
Moncrief and Thompson (1992) and others have helped us understand 
the reasons that elections tend to produce officials who are not 
descriptively representative. Are there factors, unique to the 
process of appointment, which make appointed officials even less 
representative than elected ones (Putnam, 1976)? 

By examining the ministerial appointmentsl of women in 
Western Europe, this paper seeks to identify factors specific to 
the process of appointment which contribute to making political 
power descriptively representative. 


Literature Review 

Focusing on Supreme Court and Cabinet appointments in the 
United States, Janet Martin (1989) has suggested an electoral 
cycle to appointments. She argues that there are different 
processes at work in the selection of appointees immediately 
following an election than there are at work during a President's 
midterm. The result is that appointments are more likely to be 
representative at some times than at others. Specifically, she 
finds a President is more likely to appoint women to office 
immediately following an election and is less likely to appoint a 
woman to office during the middle of his or her administration 
(Martin, 1989). 

Martin explains her findings, which she describes as 
"disturbing," by suggesting that there is greater media attention 


1By government minister, we follow Blondel (1985) and Rose 
(1987) in referring to those men and women who constitute the top 
echelon of the government. They are either the leaders in full 
charge of a_ sector of the government or those working alongside 
of them in the cabinet assisting them in those roles. 
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on the appointment process in the immediate post-election period 
than during midterm, pressuring the administration to make 
choices that are more representative of the population as a 
whole. 

She suggests that the "symbolic importance of female 
appointments" is more likely to be greater at this time. The 
political currency to be earned from descriptively representative 
appointments is greater at those times when the nation's 
attention is focused on the process. 

During the middle of each administration, when the pressure 
to be representative is less, Presidents rely on what might be 
termed "the old boys network," relying on the suggestions of 
close personal advisors. Limited female membership within these 
advisory circles and limited female connections to these networks 
may result in fewer names of women occurring among the lists of 
possibles. (Martin, 1989). 

The expectation that a Prime Minister would be under the 
same cycle of temporal pressures in choosing appointments is 
consistent with what we know about cabinet government. There are 
many similarities in the sources of power of Prime Ministers and 
Presidents (Weller 1985, 1987; Rose, 1987). 

Further, Alderman & Cross's detailed accounts of 
parliamentary reshuffles in the United Kingdom (1981, 1985, 1986, 
1987) describe electorally-driven considerations of Prime 
Ministers in reorganizing their cabinets. 

Alderman & Cross find that appointments follow a 
parliamentary and electoral time table such that the overwhelming 
majority (67%) of all midterm reshuffles happen during the summer 
parliamentary recess. The next most frequent times for cabinet 
reorganizations are immediately following and immediately 
preceding an election. The pre-election reshuffles, they argue 
are designed to give the governing party the strongest available 
team of ministers with which to contend elections. They argue 
that the prime minister must at this time balance the needs to 
"freshen the government's image" by bringing in youth and new 
ideas against the need to position experienced and trusted 
ministers prominently, demonstrating the governing party's 
competence. 

We, therefore, expect the appointment of women to follow an 
electoral cycle in which women are more likely to be appointed 
immediately following an election. We might also expect that 
governments will be more likely to bring women into office 
immediately preceding an election in pre-election maneuvers to 
"freshen the government's image." Women are, in many cases, 
still political outsiders and there is a great deal of evidence 
to suggest that the appointment of women would be advantageous 
electorally. 

We expect this electoral cycle to be related to the amount 
of attention to the appointment process such that greater degrees 
of attention to the appointment process will result in a greater 
likelihood that women will be appointed to office. The less 
attention the appointment process attracts, the more likely that 
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women will not receive portfolios. 


Data and Methods 

Data for this study are from an original data base of all 
cabinet appointments over the twenty-four year span from 
1968-1992 in eleven of the European Community countries 
(excluding Luxembourg), three Scandinavian countries--Norway, 
Sweden, and Finland--and Austria. Information on all government 
changes was taken from Keesings Contemporary Archives. 

In all, two hundred ninety variables were coded on four 
hundred forty-nine cases.2 These cases reflect 5,965 cabinet 
level appointments, spanning the tenure of ninety-four different 
prime ministers. The variables in this data set include measures 
of the dependent variable--appointments made to women--as well as 
a number of other factors such as the number of parties in 
government, cabinet duration, coalition type, whether or not the 
system was a form of presidential system and which portfolios 
were held by women. 

Of particular interest for this analysis is a variable 
created to capture the degree of attention directed toward the 
process of appointment. For each cabinet reorganization from 
1980 to the present, the number of news articles covering the 
government changes which were carried over the Reuters or United 
Press International wire services was counted.3 


2The unit of analysis for this study, therefore, is 
aggregate, each announcement of appointments. Appointments are 
treated collectively for several reasons the most important of 
which is that cabinet appointments cannot be viewed in isolation. 
Filling a single cabinet vacancy can touch-off a whole series of 
maneuvers (Blondel, 1988; Theakston, 1987; Rose, 1987). This is 
especially true in cabinet systems which can be termed 
“seneralist" in nature (Blondel, 1988). 


3News articles were counted for only those cabinet 
reorganizations after 1980 because Reuters and UPI were not 
online until the fall of 1980 (Reuters went online April 15, 1979 
and UPI went online September 26, 1980). Although both these 
news services publish indexes for the periods before this time, 
only computer searches were done because we could not be certain 
of generating comparable counts of news articles for the pre- 
online period. 

For the analyses that follow, country-specific averages were 
generated using SAS and substituted for the pre-1980 period, 
preventing us from having to exclude the pre-1980 cases. For 
comparison purposes, all analyses were run both ways (excluding 
the pre-1980 cases and using the pre-1980 cases with the 
averages). Retaining the pre-1980 cases using the country- 
specific averages did not in any way do violence to the analyses. 
The performance of the variables or the models was unaltered. 
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The wire services (carried by NEXIS/LEXIS) were used for 
practical as well as methodological reasons. Using the wire 
services rather than following other media provided one uniform 
source of information for all fifteen countries. The wire 
services both contribute to and pick-up articles from the media 
in each of these countries. Further, many have shown that the 
news media all tend to follow one another (Rose, 1987). See 
Appendix 1 for further discussion of this variable. 


Findings 


There is a strong relationship between whether or not a 
woman is appointed to a cabinet position and when the appointment 
occurs. But not all is as we had expected. 


Pre-Election Maneuvers 


Looking at mid-term reshuffles, we see that about one- 
quarter (25.6%) of our cases can be classified as pre-election 
maneuvers.4 

We find that the expectation that governments will freshen 
their image by bringing women into government is not supported. 
A look at pearson correlation coefficients for the relationship 
between the appointment of women and pre-election maneuvers 
reveals a negative relationship. Women are less likely to be 
appointed in pre-election maneuvers than at other times. 
Although this relationship is not terribly strong (p=-.10), it is 
still significant (prob=.04). (See Table 1). 


(TABLE 1: About Here) 


The negative relationship between the appointment of women 
and pre-election maneuvers is most likely a function of women's 
status as political outsiders. The pearson correlation 
coefficients for the relationship between the number of new 


4Pre-election maneuvers were those that took place twelve 
months or less prior to an election. Although the decision to 
classify pre-election maneuvers as those which were twelve months 
or less (rather than, for example, six months or less) is 
somewhat arbitrary. Nonetheless, these are the cases which are 
frequently viewed by the media and others as_ pre-election 
maneuvers. 

The point may be raised that it is invalid to discuss 
cabinet reorganizations as pre-electoral before election dates 
have been set. It is the argument presented here, though, that 
this classification is defensible because Prime Ministers are 
aware of the need to set election dates and may even have dates 
in mind, long before the announcement of an election date. 


TABLE 1 
Pre-Election Maneuvers 
Pearson 

Correlation 


YFAPPTS6 -.0976 
N=449 


NEWMEM7 -.1426 
N=442 


FNEWMEM8 -.0989 
N=442 


6YFAPPTS=1 when at least one woman was allocated a 
portfolio. 
YFAPPTS=0 when no woman was allocated a portfolio. 


7NEWMEM=The number of new members brought into the cabinet. 


8FNEWMEM=The number of female new members brought into the 
cabinet. 


Value 


members and pre-election maneuvers is negative and significant 
(p=-.14 prob=.00). 

It is interesting to note the differences between the 
entrance of male and female new members. The relationship 
between all new members is negative (above), but the relationship 
between female new members and pre-election maneuvers is less 
strongly negative (p=-.10 prob=.04) than the relationship between 
all new members and pre-election maneuvers. 

This suggests that, contrary to what Alderman & Cross have 
argued, the tension between appointing a team of experts and 
bringing new blood into the cabinet at pre-electoral junctures is 
most often resolved in favor of the desire to entrust government 
to those who are most experienced. But the fact that the 
relationship between female new entrants and pre-election 
maneuvers is less strong than the relationship between all new 
entrants and pre-election maneuvers suggests that when prime 
ministers are interested in injecting their administrations with 
new blood prior to an election, they are more likely to turn to 
women than to men. 


Post-Election Appointments 


In those appointments following an election, the reverse is 
true. Our analysis supports our expectations. The likelihood 
that a woman will be appointed to a cabinet position is much 
greater in a new cabinet than in a mid-term reshuffle. (See Table 


(TABLE 2: About Here) 


Our analysis raises the question of why this relationship is 
so strong. Why would the relationship between the timing of the 
appointment and whether or not a woman was appointed be so 
strong? Is it, as Martin argues, that there is a greater degree 
of attention devoted to the process of appointment, creating more 
pressure on political elites to make decisions that are 
egalitarian? Or are there other explanations for this 
"disturbing" trend? 

There is in fact a strong positive relationship between the 
volume of news coverage devoted to government appointments and 
the timing of appointments (p=.43, prob=.00). But there is an 
even stronger relationship between incumbency and the timing of 
elections (p=-.67, prob=.00). Could it be that the timing of 
elections is related to the appointment of women because the 
power of incumbency, which works against women, is less 
Significant during the post-election period than during midterm? 

Many people have argued that incumbency is one of the 
biggest factors--if not the single biggest factor--working 
against the election of women (Anderson & Thorson, 1984; Welch & 
Studlar, 1987; Darcy, Welch & Clark, 1987). Some have found that 
once incumbency has been achieved by women that they are just as 
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TABLE 2 


Post-Election Appointments 


Western Europe: 1968-1992 
Cross Tabulation 


Women Appointed9 Election/ 
Govt Collapsel0 
Frequency 
Column % Totals 


276 


173 


Totals 449 
100.00 


Statistic Value 


Chi-square 115.064 


N=449 


Q9Women appointed is a dummy variable with 
l=at least one woman was appointed 
O=no women were appointed. 


10Election/government collapse is a dummy variable 

indicating whether or not the appointments which were announced 
came immediately following a general election or the collapse of 
a government or whether the appointments were announced as part 
of a mid-term reshuffle. Appointments made following the 
creation of a new government, even without the intervention of an 
election, are included with post-election appointments. 

O=appointments part of mid-term reshuffle 

l=appointment following an election or government 

collapse. 


0 219 57 — 
81.72 31.49 
| 49 124 
18.28 68.51 
Prob. 
0.000 


difficult to dislodge from office as men are (Welch & Studlar, 
1967)". Perhaps the power of incumbency similarly works against 
the achievement of office by women through the appointive route. 
To further test the relationship between elections and the 
appointment of women, multivariate analysis using logistic 
regression was conducted. Logistic regression is a technique 
which uses maximum likelihood to estimate the parameters for 
binary or ordinal response variables. This technique rather than 
logit is most appropriate for our analysis because two of our 
independent variables are continuous (Cox & Snell, 1989; Aldrich 
& Rhode, 1978). Results of the analysis are reported in Table 3. 


(TABLE 3: About Here) 


From Table 3, we see that the change in the log odds of there 
being a woman appointed to a cabinet position is 


(1.691) + (.10)Incumben + (-.001)News + (-1.444)Newcab.5 


In other words, for every unit change in incumbency there is a 
corresponding 10.52% increase in the chances that a woman will be 
appointed. This is one respect in which appointments do not 
differ from elections. The chances that a woman will access 
office are very significantly tied to the degree to which 
incumbents retain a hold on power. Where the power of incumbency 
is less, as it often it is following an election when the public 


has indicated a desire for a change in administrations, the 
chances that a woman will be appointed are greater. 

Further, we see that even after controlling for the degree 
of incumbency, the timing of appointments continues to matter. 
The timing of appointments has a strong effect that remains 
statistically significant even after controlling for the effects 
of incumbency. The effect is so strong that when the appointment 
occurs following an election or the formation of a new coalition, 
there is a 76.3% greater chance that a woman will be appointed-- 
even after controlling for incumbency. 

Timing is a critical variable. Women are far more likely to 
be appointed to office following an election than during mid-term 


5One problem associated with logistic regression is’ that 
there is no measure of association for the model as a whole which 
performs satisfactorily. We have no satisfactory measure 
corresponding to the R2 of regression. Nonetheless two measures 
of association are reported, gamma (.649) and a pseudo R2, RL2, 
(.285) are reported. Gamma is notoriously inflated; the RL2 has 
been shown to consistently underestimate the performance of the 
model. All we can say, therefore, about the performance of the 
model as a whole is that it explains between twenty-nine and 
sixty-five percent of the variance associated with the dependent 
variable, the likelihood of a woman being appointed. Even by 
conservative measures, then, the model is robust. 
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TABLE 3 


The Electoral Cycle of Appointments 


Western Europe: 1968-1992 
Logistic Regression 


Variable Parameter Standard Wald Pr > Standardized Odds 
Estimate Error Chi-Sq Chi-Sq Estimate Ratio 


Intercept 1.691 . 186 82.644 .0001 ~425 
Incumben 0.100 .027 14.117 .0002 0.365 106 
News -0.001 .008 0.008 .9269 -0.006 .999 
Newcab -1.444 sano 21.295 .0001 -0.391 . 236 


Criteria for assessing model fit: 
-2 Log L Chi-Square for Covariates: 130.00 DF=3 (p 
Score Chi-Square for Covariates: 123.69 DF=3 (p 


001) 
001) 


.0 


Association of Predicted Probabilities and Observed Responses: 
Concordant=80. 6% Gamma=.649 
Discordant=17.2% RL2=.285 

Tied = 2.3% 


= 
i 
| 
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and this is not solely a function of incumbency. But what does 
explain the electoral cycle of appointments? 

Surprisingly, we see that the relationship between timing 
and the appointment of women has nothing to do with the amount of 
attention devoted to the process as measured by the volume of 
news coverage! The relationship between the amount of news 
coverage and the likelihood that a women will be appointed is 
statistically insignificant. It appears that, contrary to what 
Janet Martin has argued, the degree of attention devoted to the 
distribution of political spoils does not play a role in 
pressuring political elites to be egalitarian. 

The answer to the puzzle of why timing is such a powerful 
predictor of whether or not a woman is appointed is probably best 
understood by contrasting the performance of the first model with 
a second which seeks to determine to what degree these same 
explanatory variables are useful in predicting the number of 
women appointed to office. 

For this analysis, ordinary least squares regression could 
be used because we are no longer working with a binary response 
variable. The results of the analysis are reported in Table 4. 


(TABLE 4: About Here) 


Although the model still performs well, explaining just over 
26% of the variance associated with the number of new women 
entering the cabinet, the only independent variable that 
continues to have statistical import is the variable for 
incumbency. Incumbency remains a strong explanatory variable, 
negatively associated with the appointment of women. Timing, 
however, is no longer significant. 


Disaggregated Analysis 


The variable performance of the model from country to 
country reveals interesting country specific differences. The 
model performs well in two-fifths of the countries (N=6); 
performs somewhat in another one-fifth of the countries (N=3); 
and is not at all useful in explaining the number of women 
entering cabinet positions in the final two-fifths of the 
countries (N=6). (See Table 5 for a summary of the model's 
performance by country). 


(TABLE 5: About Here) 


Those countries in which the model is not useful in 
explaining the variation on the dependent variable are countries 
in which there isn't any variation on the dependent variable to 
explain! (See Table 5). These countries include three southern 
European countries: Italy, Greece, and Spain. (See Tables 6-8). 
Before dismissing this finding as one of specification--the 
absence from our model of some sort of "political culture" 
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TABLE 4 


Incumbency, Timing and the Appointment of Women 


Ordinary Least Squares Regression 


Dependent Variable: FNEWMEM11 


Variable Parameter Standard 
Estimate Error 


Intercept 0.1031 .0859 
Incumbency -0.1165 
News -0.0043 -0042 
New cabinet -0.1385 «i635 


DF Sum of Prob>F 
Squares 


222+ 485 .0001 


N=439 


R-square=. 
Adj R-sq=. 


11FNEWMEM=The number of new members who are female. 


T 
. 2303 
.0001 
3047 
.3974 
2603 


TABLE 5 


Means: Female New Members by Country 


Country Mean Standard Model 
Deviation Performance 


Austria .5600 1.0440 Moderate 
Belgium -5484 1.0276 Moderate 
Denmark .8846 .1073 High 
Finland .8857 .3671 High 
France 7 High 
Germany ‘ .6065 Poor 
Greece ‘ «f0L2 Poor 
Ireland -4217 Poor 
Italy -3824 Poor 
Netherlands High 
Norway High 
Portugal Moderate 


Spain Poor 


Sweden i. ‘ High 


United Kingdom 0. , Poor 


variable, it is important to note that Portugal, another south 
European country included in this study is not similarly grouped 
with these three countries. 


(TABLES 6-8: About Here) 


Further, there may be other explanations--other than the 
political culture one. For example, it is notable that in Italy 
there is an absence of party competition. The Christian 
Democrats have dominated all governments of the Italian Republic. 
For the Italian Christian Democrats, the promotion of women has 
not been a high priority (Lovenduski, 1986; Beckwith, 1989). 
Whether this has been a result of the absence of competition or a 
function of belonging to the political right is a question to 
which we will return. Further, most of the women deputies have 
been members of the Italian Communist Party (Lovenduski, 1986). 
This has meant that there have been few Italian women to appoint 
from among the ranks of those who are eligible for promotion. 

Also of interest to note is that two of the other countries 
in which the model does not perform well are the two Anglican 
countries, Ireland and the United Kingdom. (See Tables 9-10). 
Some may find the inclusion of the United Kingdom in this group 
particularly surprising in light of the fact that the British 
cabinet was chaired for eleven years by a woman. Again, it may 
be tempting to assume that this finding is a result of political 
culture. Indeed, further analysis is necessary before dismissing 
political culture as an important significant variable. 

Nonetheless, it is important to remember that there are a 
number of other possible explanatory variables (again, to be 
discussed in more detail else where). These include the fact 
that the British system is one which is dominated by a high level 
of secrecy which allows incumbent elites to be particularly adept 
at recruiting in their own image (Lovenduski, 1986). 


(TABLES 9-10: About Here) 


Further, organization theory reminds us that a single woman- 
-no matter how prominent--is not likely to be a spokesperson for 
her gender (Dahlerup, 1989). In fact, token women in 
Organizations face a number of dilemmas and strong incentives to 
distance themselves from their own gender (Lovenduski, 1986; 
Dahlerup, 1989; Hacker, 1951; Randall, 1987). 

The final country which falls in this category is Germany 
(See Table 11). That Germany also falls into the category of 
those with insufficient variation on the dependent variable for 
the model to be expected to perform satisfactorily is somewhat 
Surprising at first glance because women have achieved political 
office in Germany in recent years in significant numbers. Until 
April 1989, however, there were never more than two women in the 
German cabinet at any one time. It was only after the adoption 
of the Social Democratic party's (SPD's) policy to implement 
positive discrimination policies for women that the CDU responded 
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TABLE 6 
Incumbency, Timing and the Appointment of Women 
Ordinary Least Squares Regression 
ITALY 


Dependent Variable: FNEWMEM12 


Variable Parameter Standard 
Estimate Error 


Intercept -0.0291 -1481 
Incumbency -0.0109 -0135 
News 0.0009 .0041 
New cabinet 1271 .1968 


Sum of Mean F Value 
Squares Square 


0.4574 1323 1.047 


R-square=.0920 Adj R-sq=.0041 


TABLE 7 
Incumbency, Timing and the Appointment of Women 
Ordinary Least Squares Regression 
GREECE 


Dependent Variable: FNEWMEM13 


Variable Parameter Standard 
Estimate Error 


Intercept . 3823 -4091 
Incumbency .0324 
News .0201 .0347 
New cabinet .0774 .3324 


DF Sum of F Value Prob>F 
Squares 


1.243 0.118 -9490 


R-square=.0116 Adj R-sq=-.0872 


12FNEWMEM=The number of new members who are female. 


13FNEWMEM=The number of new members who are female. 


T 
-8455 
~4275 
-8326 
-3I231 
| J - 3856 
N=34 
~7737 
- 5670 
-9541 
| N=33 


TABLE 8 
Incumbency, Timing and the Appointment of Women 
Ordinary Least Squares Regression 
SPAIN 


Dependent Variable: FNEWMEM14 


Variable Parameter Standard 
Estimate Error 


Intercept -0.0761 . 2670 
Incumbency -0.0482 
News 0.0214 
New cabinet -0.6643 sere 


DF Sum of Mean F Value Prob>F 
Squares Square 


0.887 0.296 1.145 - 3650 


R-square= Adj R-sq=.0250 


14FNEWMEM=The number of new members who are female. 


Prob > 
98 
.0919 
3 
N=17 


TABLE 9 
Incumbency, Timing and the Appointment of Women 
Ordinary Least Squares Regression 
IRELAND 


Dependent Variable: FNEWMEM15 


Variable Parameter Standard 
Estimate Error 


Intercept -0046 
Incumbency -0155 .0211 
News .0014 .0922 
New cabinet .3394 . 2829 


DF Sum of F Value Prob>F 
Squares 


1.498 3.927 -0245 


R-square=.3828 Adj R-sq=.2853 


TABLE 10 
Incumbency, Timing and the Appointment of Women 
Ordinary Least Squares Regression 
UNITED KINGDOM 


Dependent Variable:  FNEWMEM16 


Variable Parameter Standard 
Estimate Error 


Intercept 0.4216 0.4029 
Incumbency -0.0193 0.0712 
News -0.0079 0.0128 
New cabinet 0.4531 0.9871 


DF Sum of Mean F Value Prob>F 
Squares Square 


2.974 0.991 383 .7661 


R-square=.0286 Adj R-sq=-.0461 


15FNEWMEM=The number of new members who are female. 


16FNEWMEM=The number of new members who are female. 


T 
-4729 
.8787 
- 2450 
N=22 
T 
| e018 
7882 
| 
| -6487 
| 
N=42 


by appointing more women to office. 
(TABLE 11: About Here) 


There were three countries in which the model has a moderate 
amount of explanatory power: Austria, Belgium, and Portugal (See 
Tables 12-14). In each of these countries, the model was able to 
explain more than ten percent--but less than thirty percent--of 
the variance associated with the number of new female cabinet 
members. In each of these three cases, the single explanatory 
variable with statistical significance was incumbency. In each 
case, incumbency was negatively related to the entrance of women 
into cabinet positions. 


(TABLES 12-14: About Here) 


Finally, the six countries in which the model performs well, 
explaining a high level of the variance associated with the 
dependent variable are Norway, The Netherlands, Sweden, Finland, 
France, and Denmark. (See Tables 15-20). MIncumbency is the 
single explanatory variable that performs consistently across all 
of these cases. 


(Tables 15-20: About Here) 


Interestingly, in Finland, Norway, The Netherlands, and 
France, there is a positive, significant association between the 
volume of news coverage and the appointment of women. Two of 
these countries, Finland and France, have news coverage averages 
which differ significantly from the averages of other countries 
in this study. Government changes in Finland receive less than 
average coverage (as do those in Austria); in France they 
receive greater coverage (as do those in Italy and the United 
Kingdom). 

The fact that the relationship between timing and the number 
of women entering the cabinet is negative in France and The 
Netherlands reflects a strong commitment to appointing women in 
those two countries. Joni Lovenduski (1986) notes the elite 
commitment to promoting women in France. She argues that this 
commitment is difficult to understand in light of the weak 
organization of the French feminists and the relative absence of 
a correspondingly strong presence of women in elected offices 
(1986). 


Discussion 


In some ways, the preceding analysis raises more questions 
than it answers. Why does the attention focused upon the 
appointment process seem to matter so in so few of the cases? 

Why are women so much more likely to be appointed following an 
election or formation of a new coalition? And why does the post- 
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TABLE 11 
Incumbency, Timing and the Appointment of Women 
Ordinary Least Squares Regression 
GERMANY 


Dependent Variable: FNEWMEM17 


Variable Parameter Standard 
Estimate Error 


Incumbency -0202 .0468 
News .0057 .0150 
New cabinet -5460 3433 


DF Sum of F Value Prob>F 
Squares 


1.992 1.990 1402 


R-square=.1867 Adj R-sq=.0929 


TABLE 12 
Incumbency, Timing and the Appointment of Women 
Ordinary Least Squares Regression 
AUSTRIA 


Dependent Variable: FNEWMEM18 


Variable Parameter Standard 
Estimate Error 


Intercept 0.1161 .2731 
Incumbency -0.1486 .0803 
News -0.0096 .0385 
New cabinet -0.0881 -6885 


Sum of Mean Value Prob>F 
Squares Square 


6.5968 2.1989 2.360 1005 


R-square=.2522 Adj R-sq=.1453 


17FNEWMEM=The number of new members who are female. 


18FNEWMEM=The number of new members who are female. 


T 
2675 
-6701 
7085 
-1238 
N=29 
-0784 
-8994 
| 
N=24 
| 


TABLE 13 
Incumbency, Timing and the Appointment of Women 
Ordinary Least Squares Regression 
BELGIUM 


Dependent Variable: FNEWMEM19 


Variable Parameter Standard 
Estimate Error 


Intercept -0.1978 O22543 
Incumbency -0.0688 0.0364 
News 0.0106 0.0137 
New cabinet 0.5217 


DF Sum of F Value Prob>F 
Squares 


11.761 .0051 


R-square=.3719 Adj R-sq=-.3021 


TABLE 14 
Incumbency, Timing and the Appointment of Women 
Ordinary Least Squares Regression 
PORTUGAL 


Dependent Variable: FNEWMEM20 


Variable Parameter Standard 
Estimate Error 


Intercept 0.1003 -2654 
Incumbency -0.0601 .0283 
News -0.0237 «8220 
New cabinet -0.1916 .3364 


DF Sum of Mean F Value 
Squares Square 


2.062 0.687 2.529 


R-square=.2565 Adj R-sq=.1551 


19FNEWMEM=The number of new members who are female. 


2O0FNEWMEM=The number of new members who are female. 


T 
.2145 
@ 
N=30 
T 
| 
.0450 
.2920 
.5747 
| 
N=25 | 
| 
= 


TABLE 15 
Incumbency, Timing and the Appointment of Women 
Ordinary Least Squares Regression 
DENMARK 


Dependent Variable: FNEWMEM21 


Variable Parameter Standard 
Estimate Error 


Intercept -0.0658 . 2063 
Incumbency -0.1404 .0350 
News 0.0358 .0290 
New cabinet 0.1042 


DF Sum of Mean F Value 
Squares Square 


20.971 6.990 15.883 


R-square=.6841 Adj R-sq=.6411 


TABLE 16 
Incumbency, Timing and the Appointment of Women 
Ordinary Least Squares Regression 
FINLAND 


Dependent Variable: FNEWMEM22 


Variable Parameter Standard 
Estimate Error 


Intercept -0.1190 -2742 
Incumbency -0.1389 .0342 
News 0.0724 .0411 
New cabinet -0.4833 -4899 


DF Sum of F Value Prob>F 
Squares 


30.259 9.394 .0001 


R-square=.4762 Adj R-sq= 


21FNEWMEM=The number of new members who are female. 


22FNEWMEM=The number of new members who are female. 


= 
-7526 
-0006 
2298 
.7864 
N=25 | 
T 
| 
.0003 
-0882 
~3315 
| 
| 


TABLE 17 
Incumbency, Timing and the Appointment of Women 
Ordinary Least Squares Regression 
THE NETHERLANDS 


Dependent Variable: FNEWMEM23 


Variable Parameter Standard 
Estimate Error 


Intercept -0.6396 -2319 
Incumbency -0.1421 -0180 
News 0.1416 .0373 
New cabinet -1.0201 


DF Sum of Mean F Value Prob>F 
Squares Square 


28.002 9.334 32.601 .0001 


R-square=.8907 Adj R-sq=.8634 


TABLE 18 
Incumbency, Timing and the Appointment of Women 
Ordinary Least Squares Regression 
NORWAY 


Dependent Variable: FNEWMEM24 


Variable Parameter Standard 
Estimate Error 


Intercept -0.8328 -4686 
Incumbency -0.2588 .0610 
News 0.1320 .0423 
New cabinet -0.7273 .8293 


DF Sum of F Value Prob>F 
Squares 


123.821 29.220 -0001 


R-square=.8079 Adj R-sq=. 


23FNEWMEM=The number of new members who are female. 


24FNEWMEM=The number of new members who are female. 


T 
.0001 
N=15 
T 
(925 
.0005 
| 
3921 
| 
N=21 7758 
| 


TABLE 19 
Incumbency, Timing and the Appointment of Women 
Ordinary Least Squares Regression 
SWEDEN 


Dependent Variable: FNEWMEM25 


Variable Parameter Standard 
Estimate 


Intercept 0.0733 -1881 
Incumbency -0.2981 .0230 
News -0.0053 .0138 
New cabinet -0.1980 


DF Sum of NS Prob>F 
Squares 


100.3883 -0001 


R-square=.9295 Adj R-sq=.9189 


TABLE 20 
Incumbency, Timing and the Appointment of Women 
Ordinary Least Squares Regression 
FRANCE 


Dependent Variable: FNEWMEM26 


Variable Parameter Standard 
Estimate Error 


Intercept -0.1231 -1254 
Incumbency -0.1237 «0227 
News 0.0172 .0065 
New cabinet -0.9216 .3047 


DF Sum of Mean F Value Prob>F 
Squares Square 


51.107 17.036 46.145 .-GO01 


R-square=.7425 Adj R-sq= 


25FNEWMEM=The number of new members who are female. 


26FNEWMEM=The number of new members who are female. 


T 
.7009 
.0001 
.7032 
-5914 
N=23 
.0001 
| .0108 
.0040 
| 
| 


electoral period not serve as a better predictor of the number of 
women who are appointed if it is such a powerful explanatory 
variable in predicting whether or not a woman is appointed? 


Media Attention 


There are several possible reasons that the media attention 
devoted to the appointment process might be insignificant. The 
first is probably the most counter-intuitive, that governments 
are umaware or unconcerned with their press. This seems highly 
improbable in light of the fact that governments go to great 
lengths to ensure that their press is favorable, carefully 
selecting spokespersons. It is difficult to imagine that a 
government, aware of the necessity of maintaining public 
confidence if re-election is to be a possibility, could disregard 
the media. 

A second possible explanation, is that prime ministers, 
although aware of the attention focused on their selections for 
office, do not necessarily respond by appointing women. Perhaps 
premiers do not perceive the appointment of women to be 
electorally advantageous. 

Alternately, it may be that prime ministers respond to 
pressures that are internal rather than external in deciding who 
to appoint. 

The most likely explanation, however, probably lies with the 
unequal treatment by the press of different sectors of 
government. As stated above, the volume of news coverage is 
positively related to the timing of elections and the formation 
of new governments, such that there tends to be more coverage at 
those times immediately following an election or formation of new 
coalition (p=.4260, prob=.0001). 

But the volume of news coverage is also portfolio-specific. 
Rose (1987) finds that the British Premier and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer receive front-page coverage in the Times at least 
every other day. There are significant differences among the 
portfolios which receive attention. Other portfolios which Rose 
finds receive a great deal of media attention include the Foreign 
Office, the Home Office, the Ministry of Trade and Industry, and 
Ministers of Defence and the Environment (Rose, 1987:87). 

The portfolios which Rose elaborates as receiving a lot of 
press coverage in Britain are, with the exception of the 
environment, portfolios which women across Europe hold only 
infrequently (See Table 21). As long as these strong patterns of 
sectorization persist, female ministers are likely to receive 
less media attention than their male counterparts. 


(TABLE 21: About Here) 


Those countries which have positive associations between 
female new cabinet ministers and media coverage--Finland, France, 
The Netherlands, and Norway--are some of the same countries in 
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TABLE 21 


Patterns of Sectorization in Cabinet Appointments 


Senior Portfolios Held by Women 
Western Europe: 1968-1992 


Portfolio No. of Times Prop. 
A Woman Apptd. of Appts 


Social Welfare 46 
Health 45 
Family/Youth 

Education 

Economic27 

Culture 

Environment 

Development 

Labour 

Justice 

Government Administration 
Consumer Affairs 
Ecclesiastical Affairs 
Status of Women 
International Affairs 

No portfolio 

Other 

Leisure/sports 
Communications 

Prime Minister 

Defense 


ae 


7. 
4. 
3 
3 
3 
a 
2 
2 
2 


NE W 


27Economic portfolios such as agriculture, fisheries, 
shipping, foreign trade, tourism, budget, or commerce. Note that 
these portfolios are not the same thing as the Economy, Finance, 
or Treasury portfolios which are the highest economic portfolios. 


12. 
10. 
10. 
N=372 100.0% 


which women are breaking new ground, occupying positions which 
were formerly the exclusive domain of male politicians. In 
Finland there is Elizabeth Rehn who has been Minister of Defence 
since June of 1990. In Norway, there is three time Prime 
Minister, Gro Harlem Brundtland, as well as her (to name a few of 
the women in her cabinet) Minister of Agriculture, Gunhild 
Oeyangen, Minister of (the economically powerful) Fisheries, 
Oddrun Petersen, and Minister of Trade and Shipping, Eldrid 
Nordboe. In France, the controversial Edith Cresson served first 
as Minister of Agriculture then as Prime Minister while Edwige 
Avice served as Secretary of State for Defence (a junior 
portfolio) in the Fabius government. While women in The 
Netherlands, have participated in government most frequently in 
those sectors which have been traditionally open to women, women 
have been present in government there in sizable numbers. 


Incumbency 


Without doubt the most consistent predictor of whether or 
not women achieve office is incumbency. In this respect, 
appointments are no different from elections. 

The fact that women remain by-and-large political outsiders 
means the power of incumbency--which appears to be a significant 
force in the appointive channel just as in the elective one-- 
works against women. 

No doubt, part of the reason that there is such a strong 
relationship between the timing of appointments and the success 
of women in gaining office is related to the fact that incumbency 
is less of a factor following an election and the collapse of a 
coalition. But perhaps one of the most interesting findings of 
this study is that timing remains a significant predictor of the 
success of women in obtaining cabinet portfolios even after 
controlling for the effects of incumbency. 


Timing 


Why is timing such a powerful predictor of the probability 
of a woman being appointed? And why doesn't its explanatory 
power persist when we attempt to account for the number of new 
female cabinet members? 

A reexamination of Table 5 might provide some answers. 
Despite the inroads that women have made and are making in some 
countries in the last few years, there has been very little 
variation--not only within--but also among the countries of this 
study. 

The largest mean number of new female cabinet members was 
1.5 (Sweden). This is a paltry maximum. Strong patterns of 
tokenism persist in the vast majority of the countries in this 
study. In some others, there have been so few women appointed 
that it is impossible to say that the norm of appointing even a 
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Single woman has yet to be established (Lovenduski, 1986). 

Because (almost) every government wants to appoint one woman 
to office, thus satisfying the criteria for having a value of one 
(1) in the YFAPPTS variable, timing is a very strong predictor of 
the probability that a woman will be appointed. Once a new 
government has satisfied the norm to appoint one woman to office, 
however, there is less cause to appoint a woman during midterm 
reorganizations. 

Finally, we note that although their appears to be a strong 
electoral connection to the appointment of women, it is not 
always in the direction we initially expected. In some countries 
where the norm of female participation in government seems best 
established the relationship is actually the reverse of what we 
expected. Women are somewhat more likely to be appointed to 
office during mid-term reorganizations than during government 
formations. This is probably a result of the fact that mid-term 
reshuffles are somewhat more common, reflecting a consistent 
commitment to include women in the process of governing. 


| 
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APPENDIX 1 
The exact NEXIS search term for each of these governmental 
changes was 


iPrime Minister's nameé w/15 cabinet or (council of 
ministers) or minister! or government or coalition and 
reorganiz! or dismiss! or nominat! or appoint! or collaps! 
or reshuffl! or resign! or form or formation and date aft 
itwo weeks before the appointmenté and date bef itwo weeks 
after the appointmenté. 


Inevitably this generated search results which included articles 
which were unrelated to the event analyzed. All search results 
were carefully ferreted out to determine the final count. 

Articles discussing coalition announcements, covering the 
presentation of the cabinet to parliament, the announcement of 
appointments, profiles of cabinet ministers, demands for 
resignations, leadership struggles or challenges within the 
parties in government, or speculation about appointments (such as 
"Chirac Likely Choice for Next Prime Minister") were included in 
the analysis. 

Articles discussing the presentation of the government's 
program/budget to parliament, opposition parties leadership 
selections, the opening of parliament, currency reactions to 
changes in government, and general international opinion of 
government choices (such as the American response to the 
inclusion of the French Communist party in a leftist coalition 
"President Bush Says Appointment of Communists Bound to Cause 
Concern Among Allies") were excluded from consideration. 
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Supreme Court Nominations 


and the News Media 


Richard Davis 
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On March 19, Justice Byron White announced his retirement 
from the U.S. Supreme Court. White became the fifth justice to 


retire since 1986 and commenced another search for a replacemen 
Most of the previous nominees during this period had faced 


potentially difficult confirmation struggles. Same party control 


of both the White House and the Senate diminished that prospect 


to some extent. And President Clinton’s eventual announcement of 
a nominee potentially acceptable to a bipartisan coalition in the 
Senate avoided another prolonged battle. However, the question 
of whether the process has been transformed by recent 
controversial nominations still remains. 

Recent nominees have been subjected to interest group and 
press examination of not only their public records, but also 
their private lives. Two had their video rental selections 
examined. (Robert Bork and Clarence Thomas) The possible 
homosexual orientation of another became the subject of press 
discussion. (David Souter) One nominee’s beard was 
criticized. (Bork) Another’s past marijuana use while teaching 
law was exposed. (Douglas Ginsburg) Still another was the object 
of a sexual harassment charge ultimately left publicly 
unresolved. (Thomas) And one nominee’s personal background was 
almost remarkable precisely because it seemed to include no odd 


quirks. (Anthony Kennedy) 
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Reportedly, two potential nominees under serious 
consideration for the Byron White vacancy withdrew their names 
during the process. One can only speculate on whether reticence 
to endure the current process was a factor. Mario Cuomo, widely 
considered the front runner for the appointment, cited his desire 
to continue to serve as governor of New York. However, one 
Republican senator speculated that Cuomo wanted to avoid a 
potentially damaging FBI investigation. Richard Riley, Secretary 
of Education, also bowed out despite White House attempts to 
recruit him.* However, the prospect of public exposure endured 
by recent nominees may have been a significant factor. 

It has become almost conventional wisdom that these 
individuals possess some character flaw that will emerge in the 
process and seriously jeopardize if not fatally damage their 
chances of earning confirmation. The players in the process only 
wait for it to emerge. 

The private lives of these public figures have become 
standard fare during the introduction of nominees to the public. 


Nominees to the Court today are expected to undergo a scrutiny 


not known to their counterparts of an earlier era. Expectations 


have been raised about candidates for the Court, perhaps to a 
level uncomfortable for many potential candidates. 

This development today is hardly unique to Supreme Court 
nominees. Presidential candidates now endure microscopic 
investigation of some aspects of their private lives. Cabinet 


nominees sometimes face similar scrutiny. However, it is new for 
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nominees to the Supreme Court. Until recently, the Supreme Court 


nomination process had been one of the last vestiges of an 
earlier era. To a great extent, nominees had been accorded a 
measure of respect provided the justices themselves. 

no longer true. 

But private character is not alone as an object of scrutiny. 
The ideology of the nominee has acquired a greater role in the 
nomination process. Interest groups scour the nominee’s record 
to determine whether the justice-to-be heeds or strays from their 
agenda. The Senate openly considers the nominee’s ideological 
leanings. 

The byproduct of this examination procedure has been the 
nomination of stealth candidates - nominees who have a short 
public record, particularly on issues of concern to interest 
groups. During the Reagan and Bush administrations, the most 
successful nominees were those lacking any previous publicly- 
stated position on abortion. 

The nomination process has become an exhaustive journey for 
nominees through a maze of press and interest group scrutiny and 
public disclosure. The stakes for nominees are great - a seat on 
the Supreme Court or lasting infamy due to the characterizations 
which stuck to the nominee during the process. Or in the case of 
Clarence Thomas, both occurred. 

The stakes are also high for other participants in the 
process. The Senate’s role, long pendulum-like in its shift from 


sycophancy to aggressiveness, at this point in history leans more 
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toward the latter. The advice and consent role now includes at 
least several weeks of staff investigation, committee hearings 
and vote, and floor debate and vote. Moreover, the pressures 
felt by senators no longer emanate primarily from the legal 
community and only indirectly from constituents. Senators now 
face lobbying from constituents who have mobilized to affect the 
result. Although the nomination of Ruth Bader Ginsburg may have 
been viewed as an exception to this rule, it remains to be seen 
whether the process in this case is an indication of a trend or 
an aberration. 

The stakes in the outcome are also high for the White House. 


In an era of plesbscitarian presidencies, the president’s power 


rises or falls based on single high-profile events.’ In the 


United States, popular approval ratings correspond to no- 
confidence votes in parliamentary governments. Although the 
president does not fall from power, the president may lose so 
much political capital that a mortal wound on his presidency is 
inflicted. Moreover, the news portrayal of issues and events in 
national politics personalizes a Supreme Court nomination to the 
point that the president is inextricably bound to the success or 
failure of the nominee. 

Thus, confirmation struggles have become major battlegrounds 
for presidents. Since 1968, six of fifteen nominees were 
rejected by the Senate or withdrew in the midst of controvers 
The ability to gain confirmation has become a major objective of 


presidents in the wake of these rejections. 


Particularly in the case of President Clinton, the 
nomination was intended to help stanch the flow of bad press from 


administration mistakes, scandals, and failed nominations. The 


White House hoped a popular nominee would reverse that perception 


as well as the slide in the president’s public approval rating. 

The White House undertakes an aggressive task of selling the 
nominee to the Senate and to the nation. Since self-presentation 
of the nominee to the mass public becomes far more critical, 
intensive preparation by the White House occurs to prepare 
nominees for not only Senate Judiciary Committee hearings but 
also all appearances before the press. 

The process also has been ratcheted up for the press as 
well. Supreme Court nominations are major news stories designed 
to capture public interest for several weeks or months. Public 
interest soars when the nominee is controversial. Combined, the 
three major television networks devoted 66 hours to the second 
round of Clarence Thomas hearings after Anita Hill’s sexual 
harassment charges surfaced.’ Public interest seemed to justify 
network decisions to pre-empt large blocks of previously 
scheduled programming. An estimated 30 million viewers watched 
that second round of Thomas hearings on their first night.’ 

Also in the case of the Thomas confirmation, the media 
became news. Two journalists who broke the Anita Hill story 
themselves became embroiled in the confirmation process as some 
media critics and Clarence Thomas supporters lashed out at them 


for reporting the results of a confidential investigation. One 
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of the journalists, Nina Totenberg, publicly defended her role 
and participated in an on-air verbal clash with Senator Alan 
Simpson of Wyoming. After the confirmation vote, both Totenberg 


and Newsday reporter Timothy Phelps resisted a Senate special 


prosecutor’s efforts to discover the source of their reports.° 


The events of a Supreme Court nomination process also have 
had a spill-over effect into other aspects of American life. For 
example, the Thomas nomination provided new impetus to a 
discussion of sexual harassment. 

The electoral process also has been affected. During the 
1980s and early 1990s, presidential campaigns featured debates 
over who would control the direction of the Supreme Court. In 
1988, Democratic presidential candidate Michael Dukakis attempted 
to link the Bush campaign to the failed Bork nomination. The 
Thomas nomination was widely viewed as helping launch the "Year 


of the Woman" and aid women candidates in the 1992 elections.°® 


A Flawed Process? 


Not surprisingly, these developments have produced an 
intense debate over the role of the confirmation process itself. 
Critics charge the confirmation process fails to serve its 
intended purpose. Rather than achieving the result of placing on 
the nation’s highest court the most qualified of individuals, the 


process has become a political donnybrook. Always a political 
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exercise, the process of appointing justices has more recently 


become blatantly so. Writing on the heels of the Bork 
nomination, David P. Bryden articulated this attitude. "The 
battle over Bork was fought and won on political grounds," Bryden 
wrote. "No one with even a modicum of political experience 
Supposes that jurisprudential arguments were as influential as 
calls from constituents."’ 

The general public and the elites involved in the process 
expect at least the image of the process to be one of propriety 
and sobriety rather than naked power grabs by factions. Some of 
the recent nomination struggles have appeared more like the 


latter than the former. 


Who is to Blame? 


Much of the blame for the degeneration of the process has 
been placed on the Senate’s investigation of nominees. But the 
criticism is bifurcated. 

Some critics, especially conservatives, have charged the 
senators on the Judiciary Committee with asking inappropriate 
questions of nominees - questions designed to elicit indications 
of future votes and even promises to vote in certain ways favored 
by the senator.® Another criticism, again generally made by 
conservatives, accuses senators of seeking specific legal 
outcomes rather than examining legal reasoning. Then President 


George Bush asserted the Senate hearings in the Thomas nomination 
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"bore little resemblance to the tidy legislative process that we 
all studied in school... And the process seemed unreal - more 
like a satire...; more like a burlesque show than a civics 
class."° 

These critics favor a more limited role for the Senate as a 
check only on those singularly unqualified to sit on the bench. 
Conservative commentator Bruce Fein argues the purpose of the 
confirmation process "is not to educate the Senate and the public 
at large: it is to screen out unfit characters."?° 


However, other critics have suggested the Senate has hardly 


done enough.** The Senate did not fully investigate the charges 


Anita Hill raised. The Senate failed to pursue aggressively 
questioning of Reagan and Bush nominees who slipped through 
without revealing fully their saat tendencies. Not 
enough emphasis is placed on the nominee’s moral philosophy.* 
One news reporter argued the Bork nomination was the kind of 
public process that should be followed in all confirmations.* 
One former senator suggested the Senate devote more "funds, 
staff, and time" to the process and urged the Judiciary Committee 
not to act in haste since a judicial nomination "cannot be 
revisited and refined at leisure."** 

Liberals direct their attack on presidents Reagan and Bush 
who, they charge, politicized the process by proposing highly 
ideological nominees. They argue when presidents require litmus 


tests of nominees - such as the holding of a certain position on 


abortion - the process has been corrupted well before the Senate 


receives the nomination. 


Proposed Reforms 


A plethora of solutions to ameliorate the process has been 
proposed. One scholar suggested the president be allowed to 
initiate constitutional amendments in order to give the president 
more power to change constitutional law without having to resort 
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primarily to judicial appointments. Another president -based 
reform is a requirement of prior consultation with the Senate 
before a nomination.*® Some proposals deal with the Senate’s 
role in the process in a formal way, such as requiring a two- 
thirds majority for confirmation, while others focus on the 
behavior of senators, such as no longer questioning nominees on 
their views on issues or not even questioning them at all.*’ 
Other recommendations involve the Senate’s relationship with 
external groups, such as the banning of televised covera<=2 of 
Senate Judiciary Committee hearings. Still others propose 


changes by both the president and the Senate.* 


But these solutions have also been critiqued as inadequate 


and perhaps even likely to do more damage.’? They fall short 


because they ignore the origins of the dilemma. 


A Public Process 
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The current controversy occurs largely because the process 
of nominating a Supreme Court justice has become a public, rather 
than a private exercise. Laurence Tribe noted that the process 
"once a largely behind-the-scenes affair ... has lately moved 
front-and-center onto the public stage."?° 

The major players are not only the members of the Senate, 
the elites of the legal community, and the White House, as has 
been the case in most nominations of the past. Other 
participants now are involved. These include interest groups, 


the mass public, and the press. 


Interest Group Role 


Interest groups have become actors in ways unknown 
previously. They do not sit on the sidelines like the rest of 
America allowing the legal community to drive the process. 
Rather, they have acquired a critical role in the process. Nor 
are they likely to return to their previous passivity. Political 
scientist Gregory Caldiera has concluded that "organized group 


mobilization and pressure has become a permanent feature of our 


political landscape."*? 


Their involvement actually is quite logical. Viewed from 
their perspective, the Court is a potential source of support or 
frustration depending on the Court’s decisions. In turn, those 
decisions are determined by the personnel who sit on the Court. 


If groups can affect the process of judicial selection, their own 


t 


agendas can be furthered. Organizationally, these groups may 


reap benefits from this activity. These campaigns aid groups in 
soliciting members, raising funds, and enhancing the group’s 
reputation. 

But their presence in the process has turned Supreme Court 
nominations routinely into major battlegrounds for competing 
interest groups. Ideological, labor, educational, and women’s 
groups have used mass media campaigns in recent nominations to 
sway public opinion and indirectly affect the outcome in the 
Senate. 

Interest groups’ advertisements in print and broadcast media 
encourage the involvement of interested citizens. The battle over 
controversial nominees now is waged over the airwaves and in 
national magazines and newspapers. Anti-Bork forces reported 
they spent under $2 million on paid advertising while a pro-Bork 
Supporter suggested the anti-Bork forces spent $10 and 15 
million dollars to defeat his nomination.** As with electoral 
campaigns, the bulk of that amount probably was spent on media 
advertising. Even the lower figure, although a pittance compared 
to major corporate advertising budgets, is astronomical when 
contrasted with the absence of any such spending on previous 


nominees. 


Public Opinion 


Interest groups, in turn, mobilize public role ina 
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nomination in order to gain greater legitimacy for their 
involvement (i.e. speaking in the name of the people) as well as 
greater power to shape the outcome of the process. The 
mobilization of the public has turned federal court nominations, 
particularly controversial ones, into "constituency-driven 
events. "*? Supreme Court nominations today are high profile 
news events attracting the interest of a large segment of the 
American public. The opinions of the public about a nominee are 
of far greater importance today than previously. 

Since the advent of scientific public opinion polling in the 
1930s, this method has been used (even abused) in gauging public 
opinion on a wide range of national issues and events. But the 
Supreme Court nomination process rarely received much attention 
in the polling process. 

One of the drawbacks of the use of polling is the lack of 
public knowledge of the nominee. For most nominations, the 
average citizen possessed little information about the nominee. 
Polls during the Bork confirmation hearings showed the public had 
little knowledge of the qualifications of the nominee, even after 
several months of news coverage. 

But polls became a salient part of the process during the 
Clarence Thomas nomination. To an extent unheard of in Supreme 
Court nominations, a plethora of polls appeared in the wake of 


the Thomas hearings. Survey respondents were queried not only 


whether Thomas should be confirmed, but also on who was telling 


the truth - Thomas or Anita Hill. In the case of Clarence 
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Thomas, the public was expected to serve as judge of the veracity 


of either Thomas or Anita Hill. According to two political 
scientists, ultimately the senators voting on Thomas deferred to 
public opinion.” 

But the Thomas nomination was not the first. Although 
public opinion surveys occasionally measured public attitudes 


about nominees previously, the Robert Bork nomination was the 


25 


first extensive use of the polls. 


Press Coverage 


The press covers the process now precisely because it is so 
public. The battle is waged before cameras and print 
journalists, and that attracts press interest. Moreover, the 
players in the process today are accustomed to speaking to the 
press, and doing so in a language the press understands. Members 
of the legal community have been more reluctant to speak to the 
press and the issues of concern to them seem to be remote to many 
Americans. Interest groups, however, have long spoken to the 
press and are willing to frame the stakes of nominations in terms 
Americans understand. They articulate the issues of the process 
for the press. For example, women’s groups discuss the effects 
of a certain nominee’s confirmation on the rights of women in 
areas such as abortion, sexual harassment, and comparable worth. 
Since these issues have already attracted press notice in other 


forums, they heighten the newsworthiness of the nomination 
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process. 

As press coverage increases, the public nature of the 
process spirals. As the event acquires a higher profile in 
public debate, the involvement of the mass public increases. 

Because the process has gone public, the old systems of 
communication and persuasion are no longer adequate. Backroom 
negotiation has been at least partly supplanted. Even when it 
occurs, it does so under the shadow of the potential of immediate 
public disclosure by one or more of the participants. The motive 
to disclose private negotiations is strong since the first to 
speak out may shape the public’s perceptions. 

Under the old system, interest group lobbyists, White House 
staff, Senate staff, and the legal community could communicate 
directly and privately. Interaction was personal since it 
involved a small circle of participants. 


The players today include a larger array of physically 


distant groups and individuals unable to sit down together or 


pass each other in hallways. For example, more than 300 interest 


group organizations were involved in the anti-Bork coalition.” 


A new means of communication is utilized today: the mass 
media. Television, radio, newspapers, newsmagazines - both mass 
oriented and specialized - play far greater roles in the 
communication of news about the nomination process to active 
players than ever before. 


But as with other processes where the mass public is 


expected to play a role, such as in the presidential selection 


process, the Supreme Court nomination process has become oriented 


towards the media presentation. Hence, the process of nominating 


and confirming justices has become more media-oriented. The 
White House, the Senate, interest groups, and even the nominee 
move through the confirmation process sensitive to the current 
process’ emphasis on image-making and the media’s role in that 
process. Each player attempts to employ the media to shape the 


image of the process and the nominee. 


Media Imperatives 


Another new force, then, is the media itself, not just as a 
vehicle for others but as an independent influence. The news 
media do not serve merely as a filter for the views of other 
actors in the process. The news media are governed by 
organizational and professional imperatives. These imperatives 
shape newsgathering and reporting.*’ One such professional 
imperative is the definition of what constitutes news. 

News has been defined as events including certain aspects 
such as conflict, drama, uniqueness, intensity and scope of 
impact on individuals. These values define news and provide a 
structure for newsgathering for professionals. Without a 
paradigm to the search for news, far more time would be spend in 
a newsroom debating what constitutes news. These attributes 


prevail because of the perception that they attract and maintain 
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audience interest in the news organization’s product. 
Apparently, the Supreme Court confirmation process has been 


viewed as a highly significant news event. One way to measure 


this possible increase in newsworthiness is to compare press 


coverage of recent and past appointments. However, the 
controversial nature of the appointment must be considered. Less 
controversial appointments attract less press coverage. 
Controversial appointments in the past should be compared with 
more recent appointments of the same nature. 

Press coverage of six recent controversial nominees was 
compared with press coverage of six nominees from the period 
1969-1971. Two historical periods are included: 1986-1991 and 
1969-1971. Both included controversial appointments due to 
presidential efforts to gain confirmation of new justices who 
would reshape the Court ideologically at a time when the Senate 
was controlled by the opposing party. 

The recent nominees included William Rehnquist (as chief 
justice) and Antonin Scalia (whose nominations are joined since 
the process was simultaneous), Robert Bork, Douglas Ginsburg, 
Anthony Kennedy, and Clarence Thomas. The Rehnquist and Scalia 
nominations were viewed as staunch conservatives and the first 
ideological appointments to the Supreme Court for the Reagan 
administration. Rehnquist received the highest number of 
opposing votes for a chief justice ultimately confirmed. Bork’s 
nomination was controversial for several reasons: He was 


Similarly a strongly ideological appointment for President 
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Reagan, he was set to replace Lewis Powell, a centrist on the 


Court, and the Democratic Party had just regained control of a 


majority of the Senate in the previous elections. Ginsburg and 


Kennedy, as nominees following the Bork rejection, were part of 
the long struggle to fill the Powell vacancy. Thomas’ 
controversy stemmed from his ideology and sexual harassment 
charges by Anita Hill. 

The six similarly controversial appointments from the 
Similar 1969-1971 period included Warren Burger (as chief 
justice), Clement Haynsworth, G. Harold Carswell, Harry Blackmun, 
and Lewis Powell and William Rehnquist, whose nominations were 
Simultaneous and therefore joined in this study. Burger’s 
appointment is included because it followed a contentious search 
for a chief justice the previous year and was made by a president 
who had campaigned on the theme of redirecting the Court towards 
judicial restraint. Appointed to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation under pressure of Abe Fortas, Haynsworth and Carswell 
were ultimately rejected by the Senate, one for ethical 
improprieties and the other for racial remarks and general 
mediocrity. Blackmun’s appointment was the third choice in that 
effort to fill the Fortas vacancy. The Powell and Rehnquist 
appointments were the third and fourth vacancies for the Nixon 
administration and a continuation of the administration’s effort 
to place on the Court those individuals who shared a conservative 
philosophy. 


Table 1 illustrates New York Times coverage of six recent 
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controversial nominees and six similarly controversial nominees 
during the period 1969-71. As Table 1 shows, the number of New 
York Times stories of recent controversial appointments increased 
over coverage of a similar group of appointments in 1969-1971. 
The most dramatic increase is in the number of commentary 
articles appearing about nominees. 

The factors discussed above, especially interest group role, 
have heightened the newsworthiness of Supreme Court confirmation 
battles when there is some degree of controversy. Conflict is 
present in the form of a clash between competing ideological 
camps. The event takes on the appearance of high drama, 
particularly during the Senate hearings. The nominee’s 
appearance before the Judiciary Committee resembles the famous 
gunfight at the OK corral with the protagonists in place. At 
least a significant minority, if not a majority, of the Judiciary 
Committee members may oppose the nominee. Moreover, 
confirmations are not unique, but they are infrequent enough that 
they retain their newsworthiness. The significance of the 
outcome, given the policy role of the Court and the salience of 
any single member on narrowly decided cases, guarantees press 
notice. 

The objective of interest group communication with the press 
is not the press itself, but the general public the press can 


reach. Even within that general public, the groups are 


signalling those who either belong to the group or at least serve 


as a natural constituency for the group, i.e. civil rights groups 
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for blacks, or the religious right for fundamentalist Christians. 
The ultimate news story was the Clarence Thomas confirmation 


with its combination of recurring news interests - sexual 


scandal, race, ideological conflict - and the clash of competing 


interest groups signalling to the press the issues involved in 
the process. 

Due to media imperatives of reporting news, after the 
announcement of Anita Hill’s charges, the Thomas nomination 
garnered saturation coverage. According to an NBC News executive 
vice president, the networks latched onto the Thomas story 
because of its combination of recurring news interests - sex, 
race, and politics. "Very rarely had we seen anything like this 
where all of these issues converged in one place at one time."”® 

Media imperatives determine the extent of news coverage 
devoted to a topic and the angle offered. A nomination process 
has the potential for high impact on a large number of Americans, 
but absent other values such as conflict or drama, there will be 
minimal news coverage. 

The potential effect of media imperatives is a difference in 
the conduct as well as the outcome of the process. But such 
effect has yet to be conclusively demonstrated. However, the 
perception that such an effect exists is shown in a conclusion by 
a Bork supporter following his defeat that the press coverage 
contributed to misunderstanding of the nominee. "Viewers rarely 
got to see answers of any length or complexity. Sentences were 


selected for presentation according to what a program’s producers 
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judged to be the essence of Bork’s philosophy or the day’s 
important trend."?? 

News imperatives will guarantee that newsworthy angles of a 
story will receive prominence in the news portrayal. For 
television especially, the personalization of the news enhances 
its visual attractiveness and sustains audience interest. Hence, 
focusing on the human interest aspects of a nominee meets media 
imperatives. 

A media-oriented process is characterized by different forms 
of communication and persuasion. In the traditional process, 
legal community pressure and White House lobbying were internal, 
private processes. Communication was interpersonal and 
persuasion was personalized. 

Now these forms have been supplemented by public forms. 
Players in the process use media to acquire public support and 


communicate with other players. But the imperatives of the media 


also intervene to shape the coverage by the press and the 


portrayal of the process provided the general public. 


The New Aspects of Judicial Selection 


The process of choosing justices has been transformed into 
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a media-oriented process. The White House, interest groups, the 


Senate, and even the nominee have become players in the process 
of determining public response which will actuate the Senate’s 
ultimate decision whether to confirm. Each player responds to 
the other throughout the process. Members of the Senate are more 
drawn to public debate over the issues of ideology and the 
nominee’s views on particular issues at least partly because 
major interest groups expect such scrutiny. Nor can the Senate 
merely provide a cursory review of a nominee when the public is 
watching closely. The Senate Judiciary Committee could 
effectively ignore Anita Hill’s charges concerning Clarence 
Thomas before they became public knowledge, but certainly not 
after. 

As such, the confirmation process in several recent 
nominations has taken on the earmarks of an electoral campaign, a 
president’s major policy initiative, or a national corporate 
public relations campaign. These nominations have been 
accompanied by intensive media blitzes - news statements and 
advisories, press conferences, paid advertising campaigns, 
demonstrations - and grassroots lobbying to mobilize opinion. 
One journalist described the current process as resembling "a 
full-throttle political campaign designed to win public opinion 


"30° No longer is this process an 


as much as anything else. 
insider’s game where the general public is detached and 
indifferent and the battle is waged internally between elites in 


the legal community. 
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Moreover, this transformation of the process has acquired 
increasing legitimacy. The public’s role in influencing the 
Senate is hardly challenged by anyone. In fact it is defended. 
One reporter called the Senate "the public’s surrogate" and urged 


the Senate to "pay careful attention to the opinions of the 


people" while maintaining its independence.** 


The nominee’s presentation of self formerly was directed at 
the senators. When committee hearings were closed to cameras, 
the process of presenting one self was limited to the members of 
the Judiciary Committee present. 

Today nominees are judged on the basis of their ability to 
perform in front of a national televised audience. Nominees 
spend more time in front of national television that they did in 
the past. Nominees are quizzed for days. Robert Bork testified 
for five days. Clarence Thomas did the same and then, following 
the sexual harassment charges, testified at length again. Hence, 
their self-presentation skills have acquired greater importance. 

The White House conducts public relations campaigns to shape 
public opinion and woo senators. In an earlier era nominations 
were announced through press releases or through the formal 
nomination document sent to the Senate by the president. Today, 
nominations are announced in formal White House ceremonies with 
the nominees and the press in attendance. White House aides 
offer the administration’s spin on the nomination process. 

The White House designs a strategy for selling the nominee to the 


public. 
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Nominees circulate on Capitol Hill making high-profile 


visits with senators - courtesy calls. Television cameras show 


the nominee walking into senators’ offices and then, following 


the meeting, reporters set up a "stake-out" outside the office 
where the senator and the nominee stand together while the 
senator makes some usually uninsightful comment about his or her 
meeting with the nominee. 

By transforming the process, the introduction of both the 
public and the mass media has raised new questions about the 
nature of the process itself. Are the relevant aspects of a 
nominee’s background emphasized? What constitute the appropriate 
qualifications for the position? Does the nominee’s self 
presentation become too important in the process? For example, 
did Robert Bork’s scraggly beard help portray him as "outside the 
mainstream" of the legal community? If Robert Bork looked like 
Cary Grant, would he have won confirmation?** Similarly, did 
Anthony Kennedy’s scandal-free image help him gain Senate 
confirmation? Does the current process advantage a stealth 
candidate whose image can be more readily shaped by the White 
House over a well known nominee with a record of writings and 
speeches.? Or do candidates who have been vetted through the 
electoral process gain leverage because the potential negatives 
have already been publicized in the past and are no longer news? 

These questions and others should become the subject of 
increased scholarly research into the process of nominating 


justices in a media age. 


Table 1 


New York Times Coverage of Controversial Supreme Court Nominees: 


1969-1971 and 1986-1991 


1969-71 1986-91 


Burger Haynsworth Carswell Blackman Powell/ Rehnquist/ Bork Ginsburg Kennedy Thomas Total 


Rehnquist Scalia 


58 


Note: The content of stories, editorials, and commentary was determined by reference to the headline and an abstract of each article provided in two electronic databases: UMI Periodical Abstracts and Nexis. New 
York Times coverage of each nominee was commenced at the point of presidential announcement of the nominee and ended with the Senate confirmation or rejection. The categorization of news, editorial, and 


commentary is included in the databases. 
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inc. 
News 12 99 116 26 a 311 86 165 26 39 72 388 15 | 
Edit. 2 + 15 1 2 24 7 9 2 + 10 e74 33 
Comm. 5 7 14 2 13 41 16 45 3 2 26 92 124 
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1. Introduction 


Social democratic parties across Europe face adjustment 
problems. Given the electoral decline of almost every social 
democratic party across Europe, it has been tempting for social 
scientists to pronounce such political parties as either in decay 
or even a thing of the past.’ There is little doubt that social 
democratic parties are searching for new concepts, ideas and 
policies to recapture or retain competitive advantage with their 
liberal, conservative, environmental, rightist-populist and 
fascist competitors. 


At the heart of social democratic attempts to regain the 
political initiative is the debate over how to react to not only 
the challenges from the so-called "new social movements" (the 
various civil rights and environmental movements) but also the 
re-invigorated attack by liberals and conservatives on central 
social democratic policies: the welfare state and socio-economic 
equality.* Social democrats are on the defensive concerning 
their positions on levels of taxation and governmental spending 
priorities, the future of industrial society, productivity and 
competitiveness, as well as environmental, women's and foreign 
policy issues.* In addition to being on the defensive, they are 
frequently engaged in struggles among one another over competing 
visions of what type of society social democracy ought to portray 
as desirable.‘ 


We attempt to connect the contemporary, philosophical 
debates on the quality of life with an interest-based approach of 
the behavior of social democratic parties. A full conception of 
the quality of life entails the meaningful life (making sense of 
limits or transcending them, e.g., scarcity or ignorance), the 
virtuous life (rule following in a society of strangers) and the 
valuable life (realization of legitimate personal preferences, in 


' See Adam Przeworski and John Sprague, Paper Stones: A 
History of Electoral Socialism, Chicago: Chicago University Press, 
1986. Also Frances Fox Piven, (ed.), Labor Parties in 
Postindustrial Societies, New York: Oxford University Press, 1991. 


2claus Offe, Contradictions of the Welfare State, Cambridge: 
MIT Press, 1984. See also Claus Offe, "Smooth Consolidation in the 
West German Welfare State", in F.F. Piven, (ed.), op.cit., 1991. 


3 See Gary Marks and Christiane Lemke, (eds.), The Crisis of 
Socialism in Europe, Durham: Duke University Press, 1992. 


“See Thomas Koelble, "Recasting Social Democracy in Europe", 
Politics and Society, Vol. 20, No. 1, March 1992. 
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particular realization of one's life plan).? It is well-known 
that social democratic ideas with respect to the trade-offs 
between liberty, equality and efficiency, standards of living, 
the balance between public goods and private goods, the social 
wage, work, family life, communal activity within plural society, 
democracy, and citizenship in general all boil down to certain 
conceptions of the "good life". There is also a linkage between, 
on the one hand, the role of controversies on social democratic 
means and goals (for example, nationalization), and, on the other 
hand, the fundamental problem of the quality of life.® How and 
why do social democratic parties (or their internal 
constituencies) endorse and pursue certain conceptions of the 
good life with specific instrumental implications (in particular 
the role of the state)? What is the political dimension of 
constructing visions of the "good" society? 


We turn to 1980-1990, a period in which many social 
democratic parties were weakened by a distinct lack of 
orientation with respect to the developments in "real" society 
(what is happening?), the conception of the good society (what 
should be happening?) and the best match between these two (what 
is progress and how should it be achieved?). Consequently, the 
traditional capacity of these parties to form a solid collective 
belief about the future of capitalism, a unitary collective 
preference about the optimal organization of capitalism, and a 
credible plan for institutional change were undermined. 
Furthermore, the claim to this organized ability for political 
reasoning was questioned. 


We focus on the debates within social democracy over three 


See Jos de Beus, Economische gelijkheid en het goede leven 
(Economic Equality and the Good Life). Inaugural Lecture, Enschede: 
University of Twente, 1992. Compare on (American) middle class 
conceptions of a valuable life Robert N. Bellah et al., Habits of 
the Heart, New York: Harper and Row, 1985 and Herbert J. Gans, 
Middle American Individualism, New York: Oxford University Press, 
1988. 


6See David Miller, "In What Sense must Socialism be 
Communitarian?", in Ellen Frankel Paul et al. (eds.), Socialism, 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1989, Idem, Market, State and Community, 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1989 and Martha C. Nussbaum, "Aristotelian 
Social Democracy", in R. Bruce Douglass et al. (eds.), Liberalism 
and the Good, New York: Routledge, 1990. 


"See Anthony Giddens, Modernity and Self-Identity, Stanford: 
University Press, 1991, who questions the role of progressivist 
parties in the age of transition from emancipatory politics (in 
which equality is the dominating issue) to life politics (in which 
gender, nature, technology and future generations are dominant). 


issues during the 1980's: Wage earner funds as an extension of 
industrial democracy, the environmental policy debate and basic 
income as a replacement for the welfare state bureaucracy. These 
issues deal with the political value of freedom of choice, 
material freedom and self-control, and are, as such, central to 
any social democratic definition of the "good life". They could 
inspire social democratic policies with new impulses to adjust to 
the social protest movements and to address the critiques of the 
social democratic project from conservatives and (classical) 
liberals. 


The low standing of these policy suggestions on the agenda 
of social democratic parties is often interpreted as an 
indication of their intellectual and ideological bankruptcy. It 
is our intention to show why two of these suggestions have failed 
to become central in their quest for political and electoral 
readjustment and ideological rejuvenation. Far from indicating 
intellectual bankruptcy, there are good economic, organizational, 
political and ideological reasons why these suggestions have not, 
so far, become the crux of a new social democratic vision. 


In the next section we characterize the ideological crisis 
of social democracy as a result of a two-pronged attack on the 
post-war tradition of progressive policy-making. In section three 
we describe the response of intellectuals to the "crisis of 
social democracy" and argue that an analysis of the internal 
debates are crucial in understanding this crisis. In section four 
we discuss the three examples of the policy debate as it unfolded 
in Germany, Sweden, the Netherlands and Britain. The wage earner 
funds were implemented, albeit in a watered-down version in 
Sweden, while the basic income idea became a fixed point within 
the debate on welfare state reform in the Netherlands but in no 
other case. All four parties responded to the environmental 
movement, but again none of the social democratic parties 
developed environmental policy into a central plank of the new 
political and electoral strategy. Nowhere did these ideas 
generate a new take-off period of democratic socialism. In the 
final section we draw some conclusions on the linkages between 
interests, ideas and institutional structures. 


This paper, then, represents an attempt to illustrate the 
power, effects and limitations of ideas in political conflict.® 
The project is not another attempt to show the lack of principles 
within social democracy or yet another account of the decline of 
the left. Rather, we investigate the existing debates on the 


8 Peter Hall, (ed.), The Political Power of Economic Ideas: 
Keynesianism across Nations, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1989 provides an interesting way of thinking about the conditions 
under which ideas flourish or wilt. We intend to perform a similar 
task. 
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means and ends of democratic socialism. Our focus is on the role 
of "new ideas" in the quality of life debate and why these ideas 
prove to be less effective as mobilizing principles than many 
intellectuals concerned with such proposals think they ought to 
be. The project represents a conscious effort to combine 
comparative analysis with the philosophical literature concerning 
liberty, equality, community, democracy, and citizenship. 


2. The Ideological Crisis: The Two-pronged Attack 


Social democracy presents a vision of society based upon 
principles of a fair distribution of life chances, in particular 
the bases for economic welfare (opportunity, human capital and 
income). Its loathes the persistence of class society. It 
advocates macro-economic control, public transfers to the 
vulnerable and needy, public provision of collective goods 
through the central state apparatus, regulation in the public 
interest, rational and reasonable cooperation between labor and 
capital, and industrial participation. It is committed to 
policies aimed at maintaining full employment, education for all, 
universal welfare provisions, efficient and competitive industry, 
and a "human" workplace. It is based upon an acceptance that the 
state is a redistributive organ and a useful instrument in 
improving social conditions. Social democratic thought grounds 
itself in a wide-ranging critique of liberal capitalism: an 
attack on exploitation and alienation, production for profits 
instead of needs, the lack of clean work and creativity, and the 
preponderance of private consumption and competitiveness. Social 
democracy provides the means by which these circumstances are to 
be rectified, compensated or eliminated." 


%See the canonical statements of R.H. Tawney, Equality, 
London: Unwin, 1931, 1964, Anthony Crosland, The Future of 
Socialism, London: Jonathan Cape, 1956 and Gunnar Adler-Karlsson, 
Functional Socialism, Stockholm: Prisma, 1967. A milestone in the 
history of social democratic thought is Suzanne Miller, Das Problem 
der Freiheit im Sozialismus, Berlin: J.H.W. Dietz Verlag, 1963, 
1977. Recent restatements are Philip Pettit, "Towards a Social 
Democratic Theory of the State", Political Studies, 35, 1987 and 
Miller, Market, State and Community. 


‘0 There are, of course, contrasting arguments on the 
transformative nature of social democracy. While authors such as 
Swen Steinmo, "Social Democracy versus Socialism: Goal Adaptation 
in Swedish Social Democracy", Politics and Society, 16, 1988 and 
Esping-Andersen, Politics against Markets suggest that social 
democracy aims to establish a post-capitalist order, there are 
numercus authors who dispute its ability to do so and characterize 
it as a "stage of capitalism". See for instance John Roemer, "Can 
there be Socialism after Communism?", Politics and Society, 20, 
1992. It would take us too far afield to deal with the entire set 


While social democracy may have had some success in creating 
a more equitable income distribution, it has failed, claim its 
leftist critics, in the struggle against alienation. Far from 
introducing policies to overcome hierarchical and profit-seeking 
methods of production or obsessive and status-seeking styles of 
consumption, social democracy encouraged them.'’ In contrast, 
its rightist critics claim that the very success of 
redistributive welfare policies caused economic slowdown, limited 
choice in education, housing and medical care or, worse, 
bureaucratic oppression, inefficiencies and uncompetitiveness. 
For both critics from the left and right, social democracy's 
insistence on the primacy of the state and its bureaucracy is a 
central element of rejection of the social democratic vision. 
Some see the state as a means of de-emancipation and 
"Bevormundung"; others view the growth of the public sector as a 
drain on private initiative and an invitation to gross 
inefficiency. 


Welfare state capitalism and consequently its main 
ideological defender, social democracy, face a host of problems. 


There is little doubt that keynesian economic thought has lost 
some of its appeal since the oil crises of 1973 and 1980." 
Massive unemployment and junk jobs emerged in the 1980's as a 
result of fundamental change in industrialized economies. The 
shift from a competitive, privileged yet highly rationalized (and 
therefore shrinking in terms of employment) manufacturing sector 
to a rapidly growing service sector in which lower paid jobs are 
common, inaugurated a massive socio-economic change affecting 
particularly the "working class"."3 As a result, a marked 

decline in union power resulting from the shrinkage of the 


of debates concerning social democratic aims. We have, instead, 
adopted Dahrendorf's characterization of the post-war consensus in 
Dahrendorf, op.cit. 


“"pavid Miller, "In What Sense must’ Socialism be 
Communitarian?". Compare Daniel Bell, The Cultural Contradictions 
of Capitalism. New York: Basic Books 1976 and the critique on the 
culture of opulence in the works of Gerald Cohen, Bob Goudzwaard, 
Wolfgang Harich, Roy Harrod, Robert Heilbroner, Fred Hirsch, Ivan 
Illich, William Leiss, Christopher Lasch, Ezra Mishan and Tibor 
Scitovsky, e.g., Fred Hirsch, Social Limits to Growth. London: 
Routledge, 1976. 


see Scharpf (1987) or its translation: Fritz Scharpf, Crisis 
and Choice in European Social Democracy, Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1989. 


“3patrick Dunleavy and Christopher Husbands, British Democracy 
at the Crossroads, London: Allen and Unwin, 1985. 
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manufacturing sector and increasing unemployment weakened an 
important political ally for social democracy. Exclusive social 
policies aimed at pleasing the "normal" worker and trade union 
member by-passed those not in normal working conditions." 

New urban poverty and the underclass raise serious questions 
about the capacity of the state to deal with socio-economic 
problems and the transition from industrial to post-industrial 


society. 


At the same time, questions about the limits of public 
sector growth emerged. This question plays a pivotal role in the 
taxation debate common to almost all industrialized nations. Who 
should pay for social policy? How much is appropriate and what 
kinds of rights come with the payment of taxes? The decline of 
corporatism (either as a result of a weakened labor movement or a 
rejection by the business community to participate) and the 
ecological critique of industrial society in general pose 
additional strategic dilemmas for social democratic parties. 


At some deep level, these issues with respect to the failure 
of social democracy (including the negative effects of its 
success) are all related to the quality of life problem, since 
they pose the question what type of life each person ought to 
(and ought to be able to) conduct and, consequently, what 
political community ought to exist (good relations between state, 


civil society, firms, families and individuals). Post- 
materialism, environmentalism, the rights revolution, the 
importance of individual choice, the rejection of bureaucratic 
authority, new standards for economic growth and well-being and 
the new tribalism (nationalism, separatism, fundamentalism and 
racism) all question the assumptions of the social democratic 
vision of the "good life". This vision had much to do with the 
Galbraithian balance between private consumption goods and public 
investment goods and the "postwar recovery" balance between hard 
work in industry (based on a steady job and a decent wage for 
male bread-winners) and an equally solid degree of political 


4 See Michael J. Piore and Charles E. Sabel, The Second 
Industrial Divide, New York: Basic Books, 1984, Ulrich 
Muckenberger, "Zur Rolle des Normalarbeitsverhaltnisses bei der 
Sozialstaatlichen Umverteilung der Risiken", Prokla, 1986, 16, 
Gosta Esping-Andersen, The Three Worlds of Welfare Capitalism, 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1990 and also Claus Offe, 
"Smooth Consolidation in the West German Welfare State", in Piven 
(1991). The point here is that social policy was designed for an 
industrial society in which there was a homogeneous working class 
but now we face a mixed situation in which industrial society and 
its production techniques faces off against those in post- 
industrial production. Employees and workers in different "systems" 
have very different requirements and needs in terms of social 
policy which are often not taken into consideration. 
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participation (based on a loyal workers' party vote and fiscal 
solidarity). 


It is, of course, true that these issues not only unsettle 
social democracy since they challenge conservative and liberal 
notions of the "good life" as well, but they bring with them a 
broadside of challenges to the social democratic vision as the 
standard bearer of progressive thought in Western Europe. In 
summary, these challenges are the pseudo-egalitarian nature of 
communism (and the implications of its collapse for honest 
egalitarian regimes), arbitrary or perverse redistribution in 
welfare state capitalism, the weak capacity of redistributing 
governments and the social limits to democratization of economic 
consumption and political participation. 


3. The Response of the Intellectuals 


Intellectuals tend to agree about the facts regarding the 
crisis of social democracy. But they generally react in two ways 
to the electoral problems of, and strategy debates within, these 
parties. Either they claim that social democrats do not find 
adequate means for egalitarianism, or they claim that social 
democrats do not express adequate progressive goals beyond 
egalitarianism. 


The first claim suggests that the real problem is not the 
goal of egalitarianism but the wrong public implementation of its 
guiding principle. The principle of equality of opportunity is 
largely accepted by every political elite in the OECD zone, yet 
the governments in this zone are unable to mobilize the means. 
The distributing authorities (politicians, interest groups, 
governmental agencies) got stuck with budgetary overload, 
organizational complexity, excessive bureaucratization and rigid 
legal entitlements. The problem facing social democrats is to 
discover ways and means with which to encourage cooperative 
behavior, compliance with tax regulations, enforceable laws and 
administrative competence.'? The emphasis on solving socio- 
economic problems through state action may be misplaced. 


Gosta Esping-Andersen (1985) suggests that the idea of 
economic democracy provided social democrats with a powerful 
alternative to their orthodox social and economic policies to 
overcome past failures of implementation. Yet, innovative 
policies such as industrial or economic democracy have been 
diluted by powerful agents within the social democratic movement 
(like unions) who, for their own short-term interests, undermined 


compare on the acceptance of equality of opportunity Francis 
Fukuyama, The End of History and the Last Man, New York: Free 
Press, Part V. 
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these proposals.'® Failure to implement the guiding principle 
is a result of internal disagreements as well as external 
(systemic) constraint and opposition, therefore necessitating a 
new political and electoral strategy. 


The second claim contends that economic equality is much 
less urgent today than sustainability of the global environment, 
active and deliberative democracy, and positive individual 
freedom in the sense of authenticity and self-realization. 
Ecologists, republicanists and libertarians all suggest that 
social democrats are trying to realize the wrong public 
purpose.'” A theme common to such interpretations is that 
social democracy represents a stage of advanced capitalism and 
that it is becoming obsolete.’ The social democratic pre- 
occupation with economic growth and distribution, its emphasis on 
economic equality and the workplace is less important as a 
transformative agent then the "third sector", i.e., civil society 
outside of bureaucracies and the cash nexus. As Przeworski and 
Sprague put it, "the era of electoral socialism may be over".'9 
Laclau and Mouffe, Bowles and Gintis amongst many certainly seem 
to believe this to be the case.” 


These two types of pessimistic considerations sparked many 
interesting proposals concerning the best alternative to the 
classical social democratic regime. Some intellectuals call for a 
real leveling of wealth (Meade's property-owning democracy; 
Weitzman's profit-sharing; Unger's rotating capital funds) ;?' 
real democratic firms (Dahl's associations; Meade's partnerships; 


“See, for instance, Jonas Pontusson, "Radicalization and 
Retreat in Swedish Social Democracy", New Left Review, 165, 1987 
and "Behind and Beyond Social Democracy in Sweden", New Left 
Review, 143, 1984. 


7 Compare Giddens (1991). 


'8Jonas Pontusson, "At the End of the Third Road: Swedish 
Social Democracy in Crisis", Politics and Society, 20, 1992. 


'9 przeworski and Sprague (1986), p. 185. 


“For instance Ernesto Laclau and Chantal Mouffe, Hegemony and 
Socialist Strategy, London: Verso Books, 1985 and Sam Bowles and 
Herbert Gintis, Democracy and Capitalism, New York: Basic Books, 
1986. 


21 James E. Meade, Alternative Systems of Business Organizatici: 
and of Workers' Remuneration, London: Allen and Unwin, 1986; 


Martin.L. Weitzman, The Share Economy, Cambridge, 1984; Roberto M. 
Unger, False Necessity, Cambridge, 1987. 
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Ellerman's stock ownership schemes) ;** basic income (Van Parijs, 
Van der Veen, Jordan) ;~ a cooperative sector with neighborhoods 
as joint ventures (Offe, Wiesenthal) ;** sustainable or selective 
growth (Fischer, Ebermann and Trampert) ;* market socialism and 
the right to work (Miller, Le Grand and Estrin, Moene and Elster, 
Arneson) ;*° and public corporatism (Marquand, Boswell, 
Oldfield) .*” Some observers call for a fundamental redefinition 
of the concepts of the market, labor, capital and the state.* 
All these proposals advocate an active conception of citizenship 
and solidarity, beyond classical social rights and private 
consumerisn. 


We distinguish between, on the one hand, "old" social 
democratic issues of distribution and decommodification through 


Robert A. Dahl, A Preface to Economic Democracy, Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1985; James E. Meade, Agathotopia, 


Aberdeen: University Press, 1989; D. Ellerman, The Democratic 
Worker-owned Firm, Boston: South End Press, 1990. 


Robert J. van der Veen and Philippe van Parijs, "A Capitalist 
Road to Communism" and "Universal Grants versus Socialism", Theory 
and Society, 15, 1986; Bill Jordan, The Common Good, Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1989; Robert J. van der Veen, Between exploitation and 
Communism. Groningen: Wolters-Noordhoff, 1991; Philippe van Parijs 


(ed.), Arguing for Basic Income. London: Verso, 1992. 


@Plmar Wiesenthal, "Neue Soziale Bewegungen und Moderne 
Demokratietheorie", in Roland Roth and Dieter Rucht, (eds.), Neue 
Soziale Bewegungen in der Bundesrepublik Deutschland, Bonn: 
Bundeszentrale fur politische Bildung, 1987; Rolf G. Heinze and 
Claus Offe (Hrsgs.), Organisierte Eigenarbeit. Frankfurt: Campus, 
1990; Idem (Hrsgs.), Formen der Eigenarbeit. Opladen: Westdeuscher 
Verlag, 1990. 


23Joschka Fischer, Der Umbau der  Industriegesellschaft, 
Frankfurt: Eichborn, 1989; also Thomas Ebermann and Rainer 
Trampert, Die Zukunft der Grunen, Hamburg: Konkret Verlag, 1984. 


*navid Miller, Market, State and Community; Julian Le Grand 
and Saul Estrin (eds.), Market Socialism, Oxford: Clarendon Press; 
Jon Elster and Karl 0. Moene (eds.), Alternatives to Capitalisn, 
Cambridge: University Press, 1989; Richard J. Arneson, "Is Work 
Special?". American Political Science Review, 84, 1990. 
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class organization and state intervention and, on the other hand, 
"new" issues of production and non-state guided decommodification 
through civil association and social action.?? The "old" issues 
are under attack from conservatives and liberals; the "new" ones 
are, in general, a response to the social movements. The 
responses to these demands and issues have not as yet been 
thought out in terms of a coherent strategy for political 
leaders; they are also not acceptable to a wide range of union 
interests; and the social consequences (including the effect on 
the quality of life of party supporters) are far from clear if 
these policies were in fact introduced. As a result, the "newer" 
issues are difficult to present to the voting public since there 
are serious doubts as to both impact and consequences of such 
proposals. 


We claim that both the analyses leading towards the 
conclusions that "social democracy is misdirected" and the 
"social democracy is obsolete" are unsatisfactory. First, it is 
not at all clear that a remobilization of support for the welfare 
state and a revitalization of social democracy, based on a 
refashioned consensus and social coalition, is impossible. 
Indeed, one could argue that economic equality is a political 
prerequisite for successful environmental policies or massive 
political engagement of citizens. Second, there is little 
evidence - whether electoral or political - to suggest the 
immediate disappearance of social democracy.*® Further, there 
are good reasons to believe that a renewed cycle of progressive 
politics might emerge in response to the conservative era of the 
recession-plagued 1970's and 1980's (that is, after the new left 
and right).°*' Third, the theoretical and empirical case for the 


2? Here we are drawing on a distinction in Offe (1984). This 
is, of course, a continuum, not a discrete distribution. 


30 Wolfgang Merkel, "After the Golden Age: Is Social Democracy 
Doomed to Decline?", in Marks and Lemke (1992); Ivor Crewe, "Labor 
Force Changes, Working Class Decline and the Labour Vote: Social 
and Electoral Trends in Britain", in Piven (1991). 


31 Compare Albert 0. Hirschman, Shifting Involvements, 
Princeton: University Press, 1982 and John Dunn, The Politics of 
Socialism. Cambridge: University Press, 1985. See also the cyclical 
stories of Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr. and Kevin Phillips. See also 
Robert H. Frank, “Positional Externalities", in Richard J. 
Zeckhauser (ed.), Strategy and Choice, Cambridge: MIT Press, 1991. 
While Frank does not address the issue of "progressive politics", 
he does fashion a strong argument based on the concept of 
"positional externalities" that a currently out of vogue concept 
(be it philosophical notion, a fashion statement, a car design or 
hairlength) has a good change of making a comeback once it is 
regarded as being "different" or "innovative". 
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incompatibility of social democratic reforms of capitalist 
structures and progressive cultures or common practices is either 
weak or unexplored. 


We attempt to provide a close analysis of the debates within 
social democracy concerning the "new" issues. Why were some ideas 
taken seriously in some parties but not in others? Which ideas 
never took off and why? Which ideas were accepted and why? 

Which ideas were accepted and successful in terms of electoral 
strategy and public policy, and why? Which rejections and 
ambivalences contributed to the "end of social democracy" and 
why? The guiding idea in our research is to learn from the 
existing and ongoing debate about the revision of social 
democracy. Only an analysis of these internal debates gives us a 
true measure of the complications social democracy faces and 
provides us an assessment of the possibilities of electoral 
recovery. 


4. Examples and Variations on the Debate 


We will focus on three debates: environmentalism, the wage 
earner funds and the basic income idea. These three issue 
clusters are fundamental to the challenges confronting social 
democracy. We focus on four cases which provide ample material 
for an assessment of these debates as well as a striking 
contrast: while all three themes were discussed at length in the 
Dutch, Swedish and German cases, the British Labour Party did not 
undertake an exhaustive deliberation of these new issues. 


a. Economic Democracy: the wage earner funds debate 


Since the concept of "economic democracy" is somewhat vague, 
we will concentrate on a particularly prominent proposal to bring 
about a more equitable distribution of wealth: the wage earner 
funds. These funds aimed at drawing capital from "excess 


32 On theory see Ronald Dworkin, "Liberal Community", 
California Law Review, 77, 1987 and Philip Selznick, The Moral 
Commonwealth. Berkeley: University of California Press. On 
empirical evidence see Robert E. Goodin, Reasons for Welfare, 
Princeton: University Press, 1988, ch.4, who suggests very complex 
relations between welfare and community. While Goodin suggests 
that the link between redistribution and cooperation in political 
communities may indeed be weak, his is also one of the few analyses 
that can claim to make this point with some conviction. It seems 
that communitarian philosophers in the Anglo-American world should 
focus more on the history of communitarian politics in Europe, 
especially social democracy and christian democracy. 
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profits" and levies on corporations.» The funds were intended 
to accumulate capital to buy out shares in companies and 
gradually transform private into publicly held firms. This 
section deals with the wage-earner fund debate in Sweden and 
Germany and the objections to these plans from various parts of 
the trade union movement. Bo Rothstein, in his insightful 
discussion of justice in the workplace, argues that the wage 
earner fund proposals were a major policy failure for the Swedish 
trade unions. Since these proposals also failed to attract 
support in the German as well as a host of other labor movements, 
the interesting question for us is: why were the wage earner 
funds such a failure? We shall outline the major turning points 
of the debate in Sweden and Germany.” 


Plans for wage earner funds were first discussed as a 
supplement to profit-sharing schemes developed by guilds 
committed to the promotion of socialism. The first concrete 
proposals for a "social capital fund", financed through a levy on 
corporations, were made by Fritz Naphtali, a SPD party 
intellectual, in 1928.*%° Interestingly, Naphtali was a close 
associate of Rudolf Hilferding, the SPD's leading economic 
spokesperson, whose policies did not at all reflect Naphtali's 


33 There is a rich literature on the concept of democracy and 
whether it ought to be protective or expanded into the "social and 
economic spheres" and if so, how and why. See for instance David 
Held, Models of Democracy, Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1987. Carol Gould, Rethinking Democracy, Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1988 provides a case for extension. Since the 
topic “economic democracy" is excessively wide, we have chosen to 
focus on only one area which attracted much attention in the 
1970's. 


% Bo Rothstein, "Social Justice and State Capacity", Politics 
and Society, Vol. 20, No. 1, March 1992, pp. 102-103. 


In the Netherlands the social democrats used their incumbency 
in the 1970's (the center-left coalition cabinet of Joop den Uyl in 
1973-77) to introduce a redistribution of the surplus wealth of 
firms, based on trade union controlled funds. This proposal met 
with heavy resistance from the captains of industry and the 
christian democrats. The PvdA's defeat on this issue was both 
dramatic and traumatic. Even its union allies opposed the scheme 
because they feared that workers would identify with the firm-level 
wage earner funds and enterprise councils rather than collective 
bargaining. The union leadership preferred to push for generous 
entitlements for the new unemployed and job creation through 
worktime reduction. 


Fritz Naphtali, Wirtschaftsdemokratie: Ihr Wesen, Weg _ und 
Ziel, Berlin: Allgemeine Deutsche Gewerkschaftsbund, 1928. 
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suggestions. Hilferding believed in the orthodox marxist 
approach that socialism could only be brought about through 
nationalization. Naphtali's proposals were quickly forgotten 
during the Depression and its aftermath. While the wage earner 
fund proposals were aired by party intellectuals in the pre-war 
period, similar plans became a pre-occupation for trade union 
strategists in the post-war period. 


Bruno Gleitze, an economist for the German trade union 
federation (DGB), repopularized Naphtali's suggestions.*” 
Gleitze, whose proposals provided the basis for the most 
extensive wage earner fund policy, the Swedish Meidner Plan, 
called for a fund controlled by the central trade union 
organization which would be used to buy out firms or invest 
capital in new ventures. Gleitze's suggestions were picked up by 
the Young Socialists in the SPD and by the early 1970's these 
suggestions sparked a lively debate within the parties in the 
governing coalition, the unions and the public at large. The 
major ideological justification for such an approach was couched 
in terms of its transformative and egalitarian nature. Instead 
of wage militancy, as advocated by the majority of German trade 
unions, wage earner funds would allow the working class movement 
to build its own capital reserves instead of attempting to 
redistribute wealth through wage increases. Despite higher 
wages, Gleitze argued, the concentration of capital with the 
capitalists had increased, not decreased. Only the development 
and concentration of working class economic power would 
counteract this tendency. 


Students of the wage earner fund proposals agree that these 
plans were also a practical response to a peculiar predicament 
trade unions found themselves in during the period up to 
1970's.*8 Swenson refers to their problem as a trilemma brought 
about by conditions of full employment and the strategic goals of 
the union movement to equalize wages both within industrial 
sectors and between them.*® Swenson suggests that most trade 
union movements are committed to egalitarian incomes, but that 


Bruno Gleitze, (ed.), Sozialkapital und Sozialfonds als 
Mittel der Vermogenspolitik, Cologne: WSI Verlag, 1969. 


see Gosta Esping-Andersen, Politics Against Markets: The 
Social Democratic Road to Power, Princeton: Princeton University 


Press, 1985 and the contributions by Jonas Pontusson, "Behind and 
Beyond Social Democracy in Sweden", New Left Review, 143, January- 
February 1984 and "Radicalization and Retreat in Swedish Social 
Democracy", New Left Review, 165, 1987. 


3%peter Swenson, Fair Shares: Unions, Pay, and Politics in 
Sweden and West Germany, Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1989, 
pp. 111-128. 
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this goal clashes with the interests of workers in highly 
competitive firms and those in less competitive sectors 
especially in times of upward business cycles.*® Not only are 
union members divided by the nature and competitiveness of their 
firm or industrial sector, but unionists within the organization 
may be at odds with one another since higher paid workers may not 
share the egalitarian aspirations of their lower paid colleagues 
unless there are significant incentives toward solidarity. 


Under conditions of full employment, it may be quite simple 
for trade union negotiators to obtain higher wages but difficult 
to win wage equality unless workers in higher paid positions 
accept wage restraint.*' These conditions confront. unions with 
difficult choices. The more unions demand and obtain higher 
wages, the more likely it is that the economy will suffer from 
inflation, higher tax burdens and structural unemployment in the 
less competitive sectors due to disinvestment.** As inflation 
and taxation increase, it is likely that investment is reduced 
and exports decrease. However, the more union leaders attempt to 
impose wage restraints, especially on higher paid workers, the 
more likely they are to engender trade union rank-and-file 
opposition. Swenson shows how the Swedish and German unions 
attempted to cope with these problems and why they pursued such 
divergent strategies in overcoming their "pay policy trilemma". 


Swenson suggests that the initial labor relations 


institutions in Sweden were designed to impose central peak level 


bargaining on the militant construction workers' union.” He 
argues that the metalworkers union formed a cross-class alliance 
with the employers in the export-oriented industries to thwart 
the high wage demands of the construction workers union and 
formed the basis for the Saltsjobaden Agreement which inaugurated 
social democratic rule, the welfare state system and the peak 
level corporatist bargaining system. In the 1950's and 60's, the 
metalworkers union actually suffered from the system it had 
created since it was now in a position to push for higher wage 
demands given the importance of the export-oriented industries. 
Although its members benefitted from the extension of the welfare 
system, discontent within the union over the restrictions placed 
upon it blossomed into a series of wildcat strikes (not only in 
the metalworkers union but also other unions representing workers 


““OSwenson, ibid., 1989, p. 121. 
“Iswenson, ibid., 1989, p. 113. 
“¢swenson, ibid., 1989, p 111. 


“Speter Swenson, “Labor and the Limits of the Welfare State", 
Comparative Politics, Vol. 23, No. 4, July 1991, p. 384. 
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in highly competitive industries) .“* On the other hand, 
employers in the competitive sectors not only enjoyed tremendous 
profit margins but contributed to "wage drift" by paying their 
workers higher wages than those agreed upon in the national wage 
settlements. The metalworkers union became the advocate for the 
wage earner funds, argues Swenson, in order to offer their 
members compensation for lower wages than they might have 
achieved under less restrictive central bargaining conditions.” 
The wage earner funds provided an elegant solution to the 
metalworkers union's strategic problems concerning capital 
formation.** It was hoped that promises of greater 
participation and job control by workers would ease the tensions 
between shopfloor and the central union leaders over the issue of 
pay. The accumulation of capital independent of capitalist 
enterprises would provide the working class (or rather the trade 
union movement) with an instrument to guide investment and reduce 
the danger of capital flight in case of higher inflation. 
Instead of the zero-sum game where the profits of a firm are 
weighed against the wage demands of the workers (i.e. the higher 
the profits, the higher the wage demand), the unions could now 
concentrate on persuading the workers that wage restraint would 
produce greater control over the economy and future profits.‘ 


The German wage earner fund story takes a rather different 
route. Swenson illustrates how the weaker unions attempted to 
use the wage earner fund idea to impose control over the militant 
metalworkers union.“® IG Metall argued that higher wage demands 
led to an equalization of wealth whereas wage restraint and the 
establishment of wage earner funds only led to greater, not less, 
concentration of wealth. Since the German system of labor 
relations did not exhibit the extremely centralized peak 
association bargaining features of the Swedish system, individual 
unions (especially those representing workers in highly 
competitive sectors) were and are able to use their privileged 
position to exploit tight labor market opportunities. 


Gleitze's proposals gained the support of the less powerful 
unions (in mining, construction, textiles and garments) who 


““andrew Martin, “Wages, Profits, and Investments in Sweden", 
Leon Lindberg and Charles Maier, (eds.), The Politics of Inflation 
and Economic Stagnation, Washington D.C.: Brookings, 1985. 


“SSwenson, opcit., 1991, p. 394. 
‘6esping-Andersen, op.cit., 1985, p. 297. 
“7Esping-Andersen, opcit., 1985, p. 294. 


“8swenson, op.cit., 1991, p. 390. 
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wanted to establish central control over the militant IGM.“ 

Since these unions were not able to negotiate wage increases on 
par with those in the metal industries, they intended to shift 
the strategy of the central union movement towards the wage 
earner funds which would provide them with greater influence over 
the economy.*” The IGM's position against the wage earner funds 
was supported by the public sector unions whose members had 
enjoyed tremendous pay hikes as a result of the full employment 
economy and the increase in public sector spending under both the 
christian and social democratic governments.*' The public 

sector unions, according to Swenson, supported IGM's position for 
the same reason - they viewed the wage earner funds as a means of 
limiting wage militancy. 


Only the labor movements in Germany, Sweden, Denmark, 
Austria and the Netherlands considered economic democracy as a 
viable policy. Swenson suggests that the reason why the labor 
movements in these five countries discussed such proposals was 
that there were not only a number of unions supportive of such 
policies, for their own specific reasons, but that a good chance 
existed that a social democratic government might turn these 
proposals into legislation.** In each country, centralized 
union movements confronted the centrifugal tendencies of a full 
employment economy. Some unionists perceived the wage earner 
funds as a viable alternative to the high wage demand-inflation- 
unemployment cycle and as a promising focus for retaining central 
union organizations. Yet, in the end, only the Swedish labor 
unions succeeded in persuading their social democratic party 
allies to adopt a heavily watered-down version of the Meidner 
Plan in 1983.7> Why such minimal support? 


The wage earner funds encountered bitter and united 
opposition from employer organizations and seriously divided the 
union movement. These divisions, in turn, affected the 
electoral performance of the social democratic parties involved 


“Sswenson, ibid., 1991, p. 390. 
*swenson, Fair Shares, 1989, pp. 185-205. 
*ISwenson, op.cit., 1991, p. 391. 


Swenson, op.cit., 1989, p. 7. 


3The plan adopted in 1983 is nothing like the original 
proposition - explain and reference - see Pontusson 


“Tn Sweden the Meidner Plan lost popular support between 1976 
and 1983. See Jonas Pontusson, "The Comparative Success of Labor- 
initiated Reform", in Comparative Political Studies, Vol. 25, No. 
4, January 1993, p. 556. 
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in these debates. The Swedish metalworkers' union adopted the 
Meidner Plan because its leadership viewed the proposal as a way 
of solving the cycle of high wage demands leading to inflation 
and possibly structural unemployment. Jonas Pontusson contends 
that the wage earner funds failed because of a concerted attack 
by the employers, the media controlled by capital and the 
inability of the labor movement, particularly the unions, to 
unite around the policy and to explain and defend the details of 
the plan particularly to the non-unionized voters.” 


Opposition to the scheme concentrated on its short and 
longterm consequences and uncertainties. The employers 
interpreted the funds as a direct challenge to private property 
and their authority in the firm.* The employer federations 
portrayed the wage earner funds, quite successfully, as "creeping 
socialism" and as very dangerous to continued prosperity and 
growth. A challenge from the "left" came from those who argued 
that the wage earner funds did not really contribute to a 
transformed society. They merely shifted the power of capital 
from one group - private owners - to public or union owners. 

In other words, economic and social power was not democratized 
but shifted from one societal power center to another. 


On top of these telling critiques, significant sections of 
the union movement opposed the funds because they either had 
little to gain from them (public sector unions and employees) or 
had difficulties conveying the longterm benefits to their 
members. Pontusson rightly points out that the wage earner funds 
did not fail because they appealed only to industrial workers 
(although this group would have benefitted disproportionally) as 
some critics have argued.** The wage earner funds failed 
because significant sectors of the unions opposed them as well as 
the employer federations, with predictable, if not inevitable, 
consequences for social democratic electoral performance. 


When the Swedish Social Democrats lost the 1976 elections, 
not least because of the mostly negative debate surrounding the 
Meidner Plan, Metall began to shift its strategy (although the 
unions did insist on a trial plan introduced in 1983). Swenson 


>Pontusson, "Retreat...", pp. 28-30. 


%pontusson argues that the funds were not a challenge to 
private property but did represent a longterm plan to shift power 
or decisionmaking from owners to workers. Be that as it may, the 
interpretation of the employer federations in Germany and Sweden 
were powerful and affected public perceptions of the funds. 


Rothstein, op.cit., 1992, p. 118. 


pontusson, op.cit., 1993, pp. 557-559. 
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argues that the union began to build a coalition within the LO 
against further expansion of the public sector, reduction of the 
tax burden and adopted the position of mainstream economists that 
Sweden's economic competitiveness depended upon a fundamental 
reform of the nature of the welfare state.*’ Economic democracy 
failed in Sweden because the funds were not a position likely to 
attract a cross-class political and electoral coalition. 


Swenson's argument concerning the nature of the cross-class 
coalition against economic democracy is further buttressed by the 
German experience. The wage earner fund proposals were not only 
opposed by the militant public sector and metalworkers' unions 
but also, not surprisingly, by the employer federations. Helmut 
Schmidt and his supporters vetoed plans for collective profit- 
sharing at the SPD party congress of 1974 on the grounds that the 
wage earner funds would not lead to a more equitable distribution 
ef wealth as its JUSOS proponents claimed. Schmidt's opposition 
to the plan was facilitated by the fact that the DGB unions were 
deeply divided on this issue - half of the unions in favor and 
half of them opposed.” On top of these intra-union and party 
divisions, the SPD's coalition partner in government, the Free 
Democratic Party, was also divided or opposed to the idea which 
made its passage through the Bundestag questionable. Since the 
christian-democratic opposition, who opposed the funds as 
virulently as the employer federations, actually controlled a 
majority of votes in the Bundesrat, passage there was quite 
unlikely. 


In both Sweden and Germany, conditions of full employment 
eroded during the 1970's and 80's, making the demand to reduce 
unemployment more pressing than the need for capital formation. 
While Sweden's unemployment rate is quite modest as a result of 
massive retraining programs, German unemployment soared by the 
early 1980's. In Germany, the IGM demanded the reduction of 
working hours to curb unemployment. With the condition of full 
employment gone, the wage earner funds lost their appeal. 
Sweden's metalworkers union argued that only a reduction in the 
size of the public sector (and, by implication, a reduction in 
public sector pay and employment) would enhance industrial 
competitiveness to restore full (or fuller) employment. 


While the students of the wage earner funds agree that the 
proposal was a response to the full employment-high wage-wage 
egalitarian dilemma (or trilemma), Esping-Andersen and Swenson 
disagree over its strategic and intellectual utility. For 
Swenson the wage earner funds represent a defensive posture since 
it is the last attempt by the Swedish unions to maintain central 


%Swenson, 1991, p. 


“Swenson, op.cit., 1989, p. 196. 


bargaining.®*' After the collapse of the wage earner fund issue 
with the 1976 electoral defeat of the social democrats, the 
centrifugal tendencies within the LO and the white-collar unions 
in the LO and the TCO open up the possibility of new cross-class 
alliances. The Swedish metalworkers union abandons the wage 
earner funds for an alliance with the employer associations. 
According to Swenson, the employers federation no longer viewed 
central bargaining as advantageous and supported the position of 
the metalworkers' union for greater wage autonomy and 
differentiation between industrial sectors as well as restraint 
upon the public sector. Sections of the social democratic 
leadership agreed with the argument that the size of the public 
sector and the pay demands of the public sector unions ought to 
be curbed. The aim is to increase industrial competitiveness and 
modernize production. Such a strategy also abandons, for all 
intents and purposes, the commitment to wage egalitarianism 
between white and blue-collar workers as well as the competitive 
industrial sectors and the public services. 


Esping-Andersen interprets the proposals for economic 
democracy as essentially a progressive solution to the trade 
unions problems. It is, he argues, the only option open to 
centralized trade unions in a post-industrial setting. Wage 
egalitarianism is no longer an attractive option to major parts 
of the trade union movement given the heterogeneous nature of the 
working class and the divisions of preference and interest 
between white and blue-collar workers. In order to avoid a 
struggle of all against all, economic democracy holds out the 
promise of convincing trade unionists of all stripes that they 
have a common interest in full employment, better working 
conditions and wage growth. Esping-Andersen views economic 
democracy as the only option to maintain some form of working 
class cohesion, whereas Swenson stresses the importance of intra- 
working class tensions over this proposal. Since there are major 
disagreements over the wage earner funds and their strategic 
purpose in both the German and Swedish cases, Swenson's argument 
appears to be the stronger. 


Economic democracy proposals compete with other policies. 


SIswenson, op.cit., 1989, p. 164. 


6éesping-Andersen, op.cit., 1985, p. 311. 


Specentralized trade union movements, such as the British 
Trade Union Congress, did not adopt wage earner funds as a viable 
strategy because in a decentralized bargaining system there are few 
incentives for such a strategy which requires central coordination. 
Wage earner funds, by definition, depend on a broad consensus 
within the union movement, something that is quite unlikely to 
emerge from the currently divided and atomized British unions. 


After having successfully defeated the attempts by weaker and 
smaller DGB unions to adopt the wage earner funds as a union 
strategy, the metalworkers union embarked on worktime reduction 
as a viable alternative to reduce unemployment and provide a 
single focus for the German union movement. Rather than shifting 
economic power through peak level association actions, the 
metalworkers embarked on a strategy designed to improve working 
conditions (industrial democracy and shorter working hours) and 
levels of unemployment (i.e. traditional union demands). 
Similarly, the Swedish metalworkers union abandoned its wage 
earner fund initiatives and adopted a strategy in the 1980's 
ostensibly intended to improve productivity and industrial 
competitiveness to safeguard employment and economic growth but 
abandoning egalitarian ideals concerning wages. 


The tension between economic and industrial democracy is of 
some importance. One of the factors explaining the weakness of 
economic democracy is the success of worker codetermination and 
industrial participation in general. Why change property 
relations in uncertain ways if the labor aristocracy is able to 
determine relations at work? If industrial relations reforms 
favor the workforce, plans for economic democracy may not look as 
attractive to sections of the unions. Elster's argument 
concerning the limits to the "spill-over effect" are of some 
theoretical and empirical importance in this case.™ Further, 
since industrial democracy, while much opposed by the employer 
federations during the 1970's, has actually increased efficiency 
and has not, as feared, led to a take-over of private firms by 
the trade unions, many employers now support industrial democracy 
schemes. To use Swenson's argument, employers and trade 
unionists form a cross-class coalition on this issue whereas the 
wage earner funds never found employer support and less union 
support than its proponents expected. Both shortterm and 
longterm benefits of the wage earner funds are uncertain at best 
and do not offer the unions or social democratic parties a 
prospect of shortterm benefits for their members. Ideas of 
justice in the workplace, increased democratic participation in 
decisions in the firm, may be more successful in building such a 
coalition than a proposal which shifts capital from one group of 
dominant players to another.® 


b. The Basic Income Issue and the Future of the Welfare State 


A basic income is an income unconditionally paid to all 
citizens on an individual basis, without means test or work 
requirement. It is a form of minimum income guarantee that 
differs from those that now exist in welfare capitalist countries 


“% See Jon Elster, Psychologie Politique, Paris: , 1989. 


Rothstein, op.cit., 1992, pp. 120-123. 
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by virtue of the fact that it is paid (i) to individuals rather 
than households; (ii) irrespective of any income of other 
sources, and (iii) without requiring any present or past work 
performance, or willingness to accept a job if offered.© The 
idea of basic income emerged in the political debate during the 
1980's on solving the crisis of the welfare state. Although is it 
clear that social policies are still unstable and suboptimal in 
(post)Thatcherist Britain, (post)socialist Sweden, and liberal- 
confessional Germany and Holland, and although basic income is 
generally agreed to be an innovative attempt at reducing welfare 
state overload and liberalization of labor markets under the 
legitimacy condition of economic safety and freedom of choice, 
there is no country that has introduced basic income schemes or 
experiments. This is the first and obvious difference with wage 
earner funds. Social democratic parties (and trade unions) are 
divided on the issue and oscillate between complete rejection and 
reluctant discussion. Why was basic income such a failure? Before 
turning to this question, we shall outline the major turning 
points of the debate in four countries, in particular the 
Netherlands. 


The earliest plans for basic income were only partly 
discussed within traditional social democratic discourse. In the 
1930's Clifford Douglas proposed a social credit to preempt 
underconsumption. In the 1940's George Cole and James Meade 
introduced a social dividend as a device for stimulating 
effective demand and cooperation-based organization of firms. 
Juliet Rhys-Williams argued that the social dividend is an 
alternative to Beveridge's minimal social security which promotes 
female labor participation. In the 1960's Milton Friedman, Robert 
Theobald and James Tobin suggested that a negative income tax is 
the best market-compatible instrument to win the war against 
poverty. All these plans fell on deaf ears, since the policy 
debates were dominated by Keynesian deficit spending, conditional 
income maintenance for the poor and special categories of cash 
benefits (in favor of the elderly, the children, the widows, the 
handicapped, the disabled, the unemployed and the sick) .% 


6 This is Van Parijs's narrow definition: See Philippe van 
Parijs, “Competing Justifications of Basic Income", in Van Parijs 
(ed.) (1992), pp.3-4. See for a broad definition which includes 
partial basic income, household basic income, negative income tax 
and social service-based basic income Joop M. Roebroek, The 
Imprisoned State. Tilburg: University Press, 1993, pp.278-281. 


67 See on the history of the idea of basic income Paul-Marie 
Boulanger et al. (ed.), “"L'Allocation Universelle", La Revue 
Nouvelle, 41, 1985, no.4, Tony Walter, Basic Income, London: Marion 
Boyars, 1989, pp.23-33, Walter van Trier, "Who Framed Social 
Dividend?", Rapport 89/230, University of Antwerp, 1989, Joop M. 
Roebroek and Erik Hogenboom, Basisinkomen. The Hague: Vuga, 
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During the 1980's the European context of the debate on 
basic income changed dramatically and opened a "window of 
opportunity" for certain political entrepreneurs. The main 
contextual features were sluggish growth, rising unemployment, 
rising financial and administrative costs of welfare state 
programs, the replacement of Keynesian economic policy by supply- 
side and monetarist approaches, and the unraveling of the postwar 
compromise between capital, labour and government. In 1986 the 
Basic Income European Network was founded. It reformulated the 
case for basic income in terms of advantages like flexibility of 
the labour market (elimination of the poverty trap), the need of 
entrepreneurship and small business, the inevitability of jobless 
growth, the fight against pollution, the social dimension of the 
European market, and the design of simple mechanisms of 
solidarity in the age of emancipation, individualization and 
rational choice. In short, it was claimed that with a view to the 
quality of life in the twenty-first century basic income is an 
all-purpose means for progressive politics and the only viable 
alternative to welfare state capitalism. 


However, this claim was firmly rejected by the majority 
within social democratic parties and major unions in the United 
Kingdom, Germany and Sweden. The Labour Party argued that basic 
income in a capitalist system is either too low to satisfy basic 
needs or too high and economically unsound. British unions feared 
that basic income will lead to deterioration of working 
conditions. They preferred "Back to Beveridge". The SPD 
contended that basic income is financially infeasible and blocks 
labor time reduction and job sharing at the expense of women and 
the unemployed. Both unions and the SPD regarded basic income 
proposals incompatible with work-time reduction and job-sharing 
policy plans. A basic income might lower the willingness of 
employers to make policy concessions on the job-sharing front. 
Oskar Lafontaine, one time party leader, favored a basic income 
for certain groups of the least advantaged , but he did not turn 
his opinion into a central campaign issue.* In Sweden the 
Metalworkers Union demonstrated some interest. A relatively high 
basic income might stop the reemergence of a two-class society. 
The SAP took the problem of underclass seriously but continued to 
argue that an active labor market policy is a much better 
solution than basic income.” 


In the Netherlands the PvdA had a different response, in the 


chs.1,4. 
68 Roebroek and Hogenboom (1990), p.82. 
6? See Roebroek (1990), pp.92-93. 


7 Roebroek (1990), pp.107-109. 
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sense that it discussed the basic income idea at several 
important occasions and gradually accepted the view that basic 
income is one of the grand solutions to the welfare state crisis 
in the long run. In 1983 a party committee published a report 
'Denken over Arbeid' (Thinking about Work) in which basic income 
supports a system of exchange: Some citizens get the right and 
material freedom to stop working and to educate themselves or go 
on leave, while others (the involuntarily unemployed) fill the 
new vacancies. Although this system promotes the equivalence of 
all forms of labor (paid work, household work, work in the public 
domain, voluntary work), the committee's final assessment was 
negative. The national conference of the party in April 1983 
decided that labor time reduction from 40 to 25 hours is a better 
remedy against unemployment than basic income (a majority of 60 % 
against a minority of 40%). Additional arguments were that the 
right to labor should outweigh the right to income, and that the 
right to income of unemployed and handicapped persons would be 
undermined, both absolutely and vis-a-vis jobholders. The PvdA's 
opinion concurred with the negative opinion of the unions. While 
the Voedingsbond FNV (a union in the food sector) favors full 
basic income, the two peak associations of labor (CNV and FNV) 
reject it as a dystopian idea. 


In 1985 the Scientific Council for Government Policy (WRR) 
produced a recommendation to the government, suggesting the 


following basic income scheme: 

- The state guarantees income for all citizens at a minimal 
level of need-satisfaction based on social consensus and 
differentiation of households (social minimum). 

Citizens are individually responsible for their income 
security above the minimum: they will have the opportunity 
to acquire supplementary insurance against income losses in 
a government-regulated market (freedom to insure). 

Each citizen at an age between 18 and 65 receives an 
unconditional transfer, that is, the difference between the 
social minimum for couples and the social minimum for 
Singles (partial basic income). Each working citizen covers 
her or his risk of unemployment, sickness and disability by 
means of compulsory insurance against income losses, at its 
maximum the difference between partial basic income and the 
normative minimum during six years (universal security). The 
elderly, widows and handicapped receive a higher partial 
basic income, inferred from their current transfer income. 
The young receive a lower partial basic income, inferred 
from the current child allowance (duality of special 
allowances). 

Each household with total claims under the social minimum 
(partial basic income plus universal security) may claim an 
income supplement based on a means test (social assistance). 
The social minimum index is relative to the average 
development of national income per capita (absence of legal 
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minimum wage and its index function) .” 


The PvdA supported the general commitment of the WRR to the 
linkage between work and income, the need of decreasing labor 
costs, the discouragement of the informal economy, the promotion 
of labor market flexibility and female participation in the labor 
force, and social policy reform (simplification). Yet the Dutch 
social democrats continued to stress the above-mentioned negative 
effects of basic income and they rejected a full privatization of 
social security (Titmuss referred to it as "occupational 
welfare"), including the elimination of the minimum wage. PvdA's 
leader Joop Den Uyl summarized the negative mood quite aptly. He 
argued that social democrats see paid professional work as the 
economic base of the good life (absence of want, boredon, 
isolation, inferiority feeling, submission). The introduction of 
basic income, whether partial or full, would strengthen the 
development of a new underclass, not fetter i.= 


In 1987 the PvdA published a special report on the 
adaptation of social democracy to the new environment of 
globalization of economies and cultures, ecological destruction, 
technological revolution and individualization. Here basic income 
is rejected because it would promote power differences (at the 
expense of women), labor market distortions, public squalor and 
the return of disorganized capitalism.” 


Taking into account the threefold rejection of basic income, 
it is not surprising to learn that the social democratic election 
campaign of 1989 was dominated by the Swedish model and an active 
labor market policy. Since 1989 the social democrats form a 
coalition-cabinet with the christian democrats. They both favor a 
combination of corporatist labor market policy and workfare. 
However, basic income did not lose its magic. The Dutch Central 
Planning Bureau, the official and authoritative institution for 
economic planning in the Netherlands, has recently calculated 
that an individual basic income of 70% of the normative minimum 
may be implemented gradually in the period 1991-2015 and is fully 


" This is the most extensive basic income scheme up to date, 
together with Hermione Parker, Instead of the Dole. London: 
Routledge, 1989, who discusses a British model. 


" Joop M. den Uyl, De toekomst onder ogen (Facing the Future). 


Amsterdam: Bert Bakker, 1986, pp.131-132. Gorz refers here to the 
“South-Africanization effect" of basic income: André Gorz, "On the 
Difference between Society and Community, and Why Basic Income 
Cannot by Itself Confer Full Membership of Either", in Van Parijs 
(ed.) (1992), p.182. 


3 Jan Pronk et al., Schuivende panelen (Shifting Panels). 


Amsterdam: PvdA Press, 1987. 
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compatible with balanced economic growth.” This surprising 
result, together with the lack of success of current social 
policy reforms, may explain the remarkable fact that Dutch social 
democracy is again reconsidering the case for basic income, while 
facing major defeat at the 1994 elections, on a par with the 
French elections in March and April 1993. 


Although the Dutch debate has been more broad and lively 
than anywhere else, the political irrelevance was also the same 
as anywhere else. Basic income is supported by the green movement 
and advocates for welfare state clients, but is opposed by the 
women's movement. At the level of social democratic parties and 
trade unions, the adherents of basic income are a minority. The 
leaders of these parties and unions are forced to respond to the 
basic income challenge, since the classical social democratic 
regime has collapsed, the new progressive regimes are weak or 
absent, and the basic principle of liberalization of labor is at 
stake. But they are still both capable and willing to respond 
negatively or just ignore the basic income movement, irrespective 
of the specific welfare state regime in which they operate.” 


We think that this situation can be explained by the 
fundamental uncertainty of basic income. It is impossible to 
predict the long-term, global and net equilibrium consequences of 
a large-scale change of the economic regime like basic income, 
for instance the effects on taxation, the supply and demand of 
labor, the propensity to share (solidarity) and, last but not 
least, the vested interests of union representatives within the 
social policy apparatus and of social democratic politicians in 
the social policy decision-making complex.” Social democratic 
parties are engaged in a hard fight to keep or regain the support 
of workers (both lower class and middle class) and of public 
sector clients. Again, the impact of basic income on the well- 
being and political preference of these groups is unclear. 


% Central Planning Bureau, Scanning the Future. The Hague: SDU 
(State Press), 1992. 


7% Roebroek (1993), pp.285-289. This author argues that the 
political feasibility of basic income is higher in Denmark, 
Ireland, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom (exclusivist labor 
market and universalist social security) than in Belgium, Germany, 
France and Austria (exclusivist, selectivist). It is unfeasible in 
Norway and Sweden (inclusivist, universalist) and Spain, Portugal 
and Greece (underdeveloped welfare states). See also Esping- 
Andersen's famous typology. We do not deal with this topic here, 
since it would imply a comparison of the economic and institutional 
performance of our four countries. 


76 Compare Jon Elster, Explaining Technical Change. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1983, pp.41-44 and Elster and Moene (1989). 
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Pervasive uncertainty crowds out radical proposals with fussy 
benefits and winners (like basic income) and promotes 
incrementalist proposals concerning welfare state reform. Radical 
proposals may be victorious, however, when and because they 
appeal to popular non-consequentialist principles of justice. The 
opponents of basic income argued that this idea undermines the 
socialist ethics of work, promotes parasitic behavior of citizens 
(new exploitation) and the disintegration of political community, 
and is pseudo-neutral, since it rewards individuals with a 
preference for leisure.” It appears safe to conclude that any 
effective justification of basic income in terms of liberty, 
equality, community and efficiency requires a complete change of 
heart of social democrats. The Dutch debate illustrates that 
basic income is still part of the identity crisis of the left, 
and not a unique solution. 


c. The Environmental Policy Debate 


The environmental issue developed as a policy question in 
the late 1960's and early 1970's. In the German case, it was, in 
fact, groups within the SPD that pointed to the possible impact 
of environmental degradation on local politics through the 
emerging citizen initiative movement (Buergerinitiativen). Willy 
Brandt held out the promise of "blue skies over the Ruhr" in his 
election campaign in 1969 but the issue soon took on the guise of 
"ecology versus economy" in the intra-party debate. What started 
as a "nimby" issue soon became a highly contentious and divisive 
policy question.” 


The anti-nuclear movement, which was the initial focus of 
the environmental movement, faced opposition from the major trade 
unions. The unions were committed to economic growth, the 
creation of jobs and, above all, an energy strategy designed to 
support both of these goals which allowed for independence from 
fossil fuels and its mainly Arab suppliers after the oil crisis 
of 1973/74. To the Swedish, German and British governments of 
the time (all of which happened to be social democratic), nuclear 


7? See Jon Elster, Solomonic Judgements. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1989, pp.215-216, Idem, Local Justice. New York: Russel 
Sage, 1992, p.239 and Van der Veen's reply in Van der Veen (1991), 
pp.197-207. See also Van Parijs (ed.) (1992) and Maurice Roche, 
Rethinking Citizenship, Cambridge: Polity Press, 1992, part III. 


*®The literature on the German environmental movement is vast. 
See for instance Karl-Werner Brand, Detlef Buesser and Dieter 
Rucht, Aufbruch in eine andere Gesellschaft, Frankfurt: Campus 
Verlag, 1986; Wolfgang Roth and Dieter Rucht, op.cit., 1987; on 
the relationship between social democrats and environmentalism see 
Heinrich Siegmann, The Conflicts between Labor and Environmentalism 
in the FRG and US, London: St. Martin's Press, 1985. 
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energy appeared to present an escape from oil dependence as well 
as a cleaner fuel source than digging and burning coal. As a new 
technology it also promised to become a growth sector providing 
both employment and export opportunities. 


The confrontations between the German anti-nuclear movement 
and the trade unions and the SPD-led government worsened during 
the course of the 1970's as the environmental movement began to 
oppose not only the expansion of the nuclear power program, but 
also numerous other largescale building projects such as the 
extension of Frankfurt airport. At the core of the environmental 
movement was a question as to the value of industrial society and 
its insistence upon economic growth. Such philosophical 
divisions as well as massive protest actions at various nuclear 
power sites sharpened not only the division between trade unions 
and protest movement but between the party of government and the 
members of such movements. A similar tendency was noted ina 
number of studies of the Swedish environmental movement which, 
despite its much smaller size, was nevertheless seen as an 
opponent of growth-oriented economic policies and therefore a 
serious challenge to the trade unions and social democracy.” 


Only electoral defeat softened the hardline anti- 
environmental (or rather pro-nuclear) stance of the SPD and SAP 
leadership. The SAP preceded the SPD in this sense since it lost 
power in 1976, partially due to the nuclear power issue. By 1979 
the SAP supported, even though in opposition, a national 
referendum on nuclear power in which some 40% of the electorate 
voted against nuclear power. The party has since come to support 
the moratorium on nuclear energy in which the Swedish government 
is supposed to phase out nuclear power by the year 2020 (?). 
Given that some 50% of Sweden's energy emanates from nuclear 
power, it is somewhat unlikely that this target will be met. 


In the SPD, Helmut Schmidt's hardline opposition to the 
anti-nuclear movement was questioned during his reign as 
Chancellor by leftist members of the Bundestag and their local 
supporters. After the electoral defeat of 1983 the party began 
to address the environmental issue since it lost significant 
voting support to the Green Party, particularly in the cities. 
Numerous local activists warned that such a development might 
occur during the 1970's and their bargaining position 
strengthened as a result of the SPD's poor electoral performance 
in 1983. But how could a party committed to economic expansion 
encompass ecological protection, especially after it had 
portrayed the environmental movement as a danger to prosperity? 


”? Frauke Rubart, "Neue Soziale Bewegungen und alte Parteien 
in Schweden", in Karl-Werner Brand, (ed.), Neuve Soziale Bewequngen 
in Westeuropa und den USA, Frankfurt: Campus Verlag, 1985. 
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The concept of "qualitative growth" became the centerpiece 
of an attempt to show that environmental protection and economic 
growth could co-exist. "Qualitative growth" refers to an 
investment policy to stimulate the production of new, 
environmentally sound technologies through government incentives. 
The concept, developed by an economist at the German Institute 
for Economic Research in Berlin, H.J. Krupp, satisfied both 
moderate demands for environmental protection as well as 
government intervention in the economy to encourage growth, jobs 
and prosperity. The party expressed the hope that such a policy 
would create a dynamic export sector as well as draw Green voters 
back to the SPD. 


"Qualitative growth" became the central component of the 
Rappe-Steinkuhler policy paper which cemented the trade unions 
commitment to encourage environmental protection and marked a 
quite astonishing ability by the unions to "learn" from past 
mistakes. As Stephen Padgett points out, the Rappe/Steinkuehler 
paper signified that the two largest unions, Rappe's chemical 
union and Steinkuehler's IG Metall, were now ready to endorse 
environmental protection in the SPD's policy platform.™” The 
chemical workers' union had previously been at the forefront of 
the opposition to the environmental movement, not least, of 
course, because of the targeting of the German chemicals industry 
by environmentalists as the worst offenders in terms of air, 
water and ground pollution. The SPD's policy paper Arbeit und 
Umwelt signalled the willingness of the SPD and the unions to 
open up a dialogue with the environmental movement. 


The British Labour Party devoted little space in its 
electoral manifestos to the environmental issue until the 
publication of its 1989 policy review document Meet the Challenge 
- Make the Change. Up to this point, environmental issues came 
up in terms of a debate between the Miners' union and the 
Engineers union. The miners pleaded for a reduction of the 
nuclear power program to enhance the coal industry and the 
engineers pleaded for its expansion to safeguard their members' 
jobs. The environment took on greater urgency as a result of the 
surprising emergence of the Green Party vote during the election 
of the European Parliament where the party took some 15% of the 
vote. 


Meet the Challenge outlines Labour's position on the 
environment rather clearly and at length. Environmental 
degradation is, of course, deplorable and has to be stopped. A 
host of new government offices and agencies (a new Department of 
the Environment, the Green Watchdog, the Food Standard Agency), 


Stephen Padgett, "The West German Social Democrats in 
Opposition 1982-1986", West European Politics, Vol. 10, No. 3, July 
1987, pp. 339-340. 
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encouragement of environmentally sound technologies (railways 
instead of private vehicles, waste-reduction and removal 
techniques), and a multitude of policy initiatives covering air, 
water and soil pollution are listed. However, the need to create 
and maintain employment is stressed in every paragraph as is the 
need for technological progress and scientific knowledge. The 
sensitive issue of nuclear power is sidestepped elegantly until a 
short section on the pro's and con's of this technology. Labour 
is not committed to stopping nuclear power, indeed, the pamphlet 
portrays the technology as a beneficial one which will exist for 
some time to come. 


Labour has taken up the issue of the environment but only in 
a context of economic growth, public health and safety, and 
technological progress. Very much like its counterparts in 
Sweden and Germany, the party made concessions to the 
environmental movement in terms of accepting the dangers of 
industrial production and the consequences of unchecked 
pollution. As long as environmental policies create jobs and 
wealth, such policies are welcome to the trade union movement and 
social democratic parties. Like its continental counterparts, 
the party also rejects the fundamental critique of industrial 
growth, technological "progress" and capitalist production at the 
heart of the environmental movement. Labour, like the SAP and 
SPD, incorporate the environmental issue into their policy 
platform but as an appendage to please some disgruntled 
constituencies and not as a critique of capitalism and industrial 
society. A theme in the social democratic definition of the 
"good life" that has remained remarkably constant is that the 
"good life" includes economic growth (material wellbeing), the 
right to work and produce for the market. 


5. Interests, Ideas and Institutions 


Peter Hall noted in his analysis of the evolution of 
economic policy in Britain that political parties are arenas in 
which conflict over policy and "learning" takes place. We 
would argue that political parties are much more than mere 
"transmission belts" between state and society; the debate within 
political parties over policy shapes, even determines, their 
political success or failure. What we attempted to do in this 
analysis is what Margaret Weir calls the reconstruction of a 


Si,abour Party, Meet the Challenge - Make the Change, London: 
Labour Party, 1989, p. 76. 


Sbeter Hall, "Policy Paradigms, Social Learning and the 
State", Comparative Politics, Vol. 25, No. 3, April 1993, p. 288 
where he argues that policy paradigms emerged in the political 
parties as well as other settings - financial markets, the media - 
which shaped political arguments and eventually policy. 
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"policy path" within an institutional setting.“ We endeavored 
to reconstruct the arguing and bargaining process concerning 
three quality of life issues. We show that two issues failed to 
become a central part of the social democratic agenda because of 
uncertainties among the major interest groups and ideological 
constituencies about their impact. The third issue - environment 
policy - only became an important component of social democratic 
policy pronouncements after the issue developed an electoral 
appeal of its own and spawned rival political parties challenging 
parts of the social democratic electorate. 


We agree with Weir that "bounded innovation" can be 
explained by institutional setting.” The Labour Party example 
is telling. The party did not address the basic income and 
economic democracy issues because of the fragmented nature of its 
trade union base. These issues developed in Germany and Sweden 
as a response to the problems of a coherent trade union 
movement's difficulties in maintaining central bargaining. 
Central bargaining is not a possibility in the British case given 
the insistence of the British union movement on wage bargaining 
autonomy and the fragmented nature of the unions in general. 


We argue that social democracy's ideological and policy 
problems stem from fundamental disagreements between various 
social democratic constituencies: the "old" working class base no 
longer predominates labor policy decisions but is able to oppose 
policy innovations which might not favor it; accommodating the 
workers in declining industrial sectors poses increasingly 
difficult policy decisions, particularly on the issue of the 
distribution of benefits through the social services and taxation 
(who should pay for welfare policies and who should be 
entitled?); the white collar sectors dominate but their interests 
clash with those of the "old" blue-collar working class and 
especially those of workers in declining industries (industrial 
competitiveness versus protectionism of employment and 
environment); environmental and other protest groups complicate 
the decision-making process (is more economic growth really such 
a good thing?). The result of these interest related and 
ideological clashes is that the organization faces tremendous 
difficulties coming to agreement and, quite often, the least 
adventurous course is preferred since it offends the least number 
of groups. Uncertain policy outcomes are avoided, if possible; 
policy adjustments are taken only if a severe electoral threat to 
the party emerges. 


SMargaret Weir, "Ideas and bounded Innovation", in K. Thelen, 
S. Steinmo and F. Longstreth, (eds.), Structuring Politics: 


Historical Institutionalism in Comparative Analysis, Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1992. 


“Weir, ibid., p. 189. 


Ideas are a central dimension to any persuasive electoral 
campaign. Joel Krieger is absolutely correct when he stresses 
the importance of "vision".® yet, it is difficult to formulate 
a vision in a situation of stark competing interests; vice versa, 
it is difficult to define interests without a coherent vision of 
what things ought to look like. As Max Weber noted: 


"Not ideas but interests - material and ideal - directly 
govern men's conduct. Yet very frequently the "world 
images" that have been created by “ideas" have, like 
switchmen, determined the tracks along which action has been 
pushed by the dynamic of interest".™ 


"New issues and ideas" may inspire some but, in the case of 
social democracy, economic democracy and the basic income 
proposals cannot easily be reconciled with the interests at work 
in both union movement and social democracy. The tracks, to 
paraphrase Weber, appear to run in different directions. The 
goal of equality and its implementation through the welfare state 
were not "wrong"; they are, however, clearly linked to well 
defined constituencies within social democracy and subject to 
intense criticism from groups who no longer share the specific 
goals and policies of these constituencies. Both the goal and 
the implementation of the equality principal have posed problems 
for social democracy's ability to keep together its various 
constituencies. 


Social democracy's core problem may be equivalent to that of 
liberalism at the beginning of the 20th century.® While its 
basic premises are institutionalized, its political-electoral 
appeal wanes. While social democratic thought transformed the 
welfare state and the workplace to control the ill effects of 
unemployment, its electoral role may of less importance in the 
future than it was in the 1945 to 1990 period. As such, the 
movement might be well advised to stick to its core 
constituencies (particularly white and blue-collar workers in 
competitive industries with some sympathies for environmental 
legislation) and defend their interests with an eye to coalition- 
building rather than absolute electoral majorities, particularly 
in proportional representation systems. In this way, its 


85 See Joel Krieger, "Class, Consumption and Collectivisn: 
Perspectives on the British Labour Party and Electoral Competition 
in Britain", in Francis Fox Piven, (ed.), op.cit. pp. 47-70. 


Smax Weber quoted in Rogers Brubaker, Citizenship and 
Nationhood in France and Germany, Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1992, p. 17. 


87 See Perry Andersen, A_ Zone of Engagement, London: Verso, 
1992, p. 372-375. 
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electoral appeal may be somewhat limited, but its political 
influence stabilized and even enhanced. 
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ABSTRACT 


It is generally agreed that a cohesive interest is more effective than a 


fragmented interest. This paper uses this proposition to explore the world of 


lawyers associations in Texas. The author presents information gathered 
through interviews and a mail survey of Texas lawyers to better understand how 
the legal profession is represented in Austin. The author concludes that the 
Texas Trial Lawyers Association has the most politically active members of the 
profession. This significance of this finding for sociological theory and for 


writing on interest groups is investigated. 


TEXAS LAWYERS AND THE MOBILIZATION 
OF INTERESTS 


A cohesive interest is more powerful than a fragmented 
interest. This point has been debated often with reference to business 
(Clawson et al., 1993, 159). The Confederation of British Industry, for 
example, is weakened by internal divisions within the British 
business community (Grant & Marsh, 1985). Similarly, the ability of 
American business to dominate the U.S. political scene is thought to 
be contingent on the degree to which it can muster political unity. 
Wilson (1981) and Martin (1991) were impressed by the divisions that 
appeared to weakened business in Washington; Rosenthal (1993, 151) 
contends that the "Balkanized" condition of business at the state level 
substantially impairs its ability to achieve its lobbying goals in state 
capitols. Others (Clawson et al., Useem, 1981, Mizruchi, 1992) have 
drawn attention to the forces unifying American employers. 

Clawson et al. in particular believe that the consensus among diverse 
types of employers enables business to consistently overwhelm its 
opponents. 

Agriculture, most observers agree, is an interest that is deeply 
divided. The conservative American Farm Bureau Federation has 
sparred often with the liberal National Farmers Union (Wilson, 1977), 
and neither organization can securely grasp the title "The Voice of the 


American Farmer." In recent years, these umbrella associations have 


themselves been supplanted by narrow commodity groups such as 
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the National Wheat Growers Association as the most effective 
representatives of farmers (Browne, 1988; Hansen, 1991). 
Physicians too have begun to be politically vulnerable as "rising 


pressures now threaten to drive a wedge between different segments 


of the profession (Starr, 421)." These pressures include an oversupply 


of doctors, increased specialization, and public dissatisfaction with 
rising health care costs. Starr believes that physicians are in danger 
of losing their "privileged position". 

This paper examines the splintering of the legal profession that 
numerous students have remarked upon. Lawyers are one of 
America's most successful growth industries: their number has 
tripled since 1970 and it is now thought that, despite having only 5% 
of the world's population, the U.S. has 50% of its lawyers (Sander and 
Williams, 1989). This fact and the historic connection of the legal 
profession to the centers of political power in the United States justify 
increased attention to the interest groups that represent American 
lawyers 
Data and Methodology 

The information that this paper presents was gathered through 
interviews with directors of some of the more important lawyers 
associations in Austin, Texas and through a mail survey of 171 
attorneys. One hundred surveys were sent to members of the Texas 
Trial Lawyers Association and Texas Association of Defense Counsel. 
These groups represent civil plaintiff attorneys and civil defense 
attorneys, respectively. In addition, in order to contrast their 
responses with lawyers who engage in litigation but who had not 
taken the additional step of joining either the TTLA or the TADC, 100 
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surveys were sent to members of the State Bar. Because Texas has 
what is known as an "integrated" or "unified" bar, all Texas attorneys 
must join the Bar. 

These data permit the author to answer a number of questions: 
What groups represent lawyers in Texas? How divergent are the 
political interests of these groups? Why do members join these 
groups? Which group has members who participate most 
enthusiastically and effectively? What interests do all members of the 
profession share? Whose voices are heard when Texas lawyers speak 
through their organizational representatives? 

The Privileged Position of Lawyers? 

Tocqueville's famous claim that lawyers constitute America's 
priestly, privileged class has been quoted many times. Few 
professions better prepare their practitioners for the task of 


influencing government than the law. Attorneys, to a unique extent, 


possess the skills and characteristics that political scientists typically 


associate with political efficacy. Indeed, the phenomenon of lawyers 
in U.S. legislatures has often stirred apprehension even though 
lawyer-legislators do not hold views that are significantly different 
from their nonlawyer colleagues (Eulau & Sprague, 1964). Lawyers 
comprised 54% of the U.S. Senate in 1789 and 64% of the Senate in 
1945 (Abel, 1989, 175). 

Historians of the professions have charted the evolution of the 
legal profession since the 19th century (Abbott, 1988; Larson, 1977). 
Abel (1989) describes the often unsuccessful attempts of lawyers to 


control their market, to restrict entry by new attorneys and to stifle 
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competition from other professions. Lawyers never managed, 


however, to establish a core identity and a unitary program. 


Recent decades have witnessed dramatic change in the legal 
profession. Growth in the number of lawyers has been meteoric. It is 
estimated that there are now nearly 800,000 lawyers and that there 
will be more than 1 million American lawyers before the end of the 
century. The largest firms have also grown exponentially (Galanter & 
Palay, 1991). By 1987, Baker & McKenzie, the world's largest law 
firm, had more than 1,000 lawyers (Abel, 183). Even General Electric 
employed more than 400 attorneys (Stumpf & Culver, 68). 

Some authors wonder whether the traditional understanding of 
the lawyer as an independent professional is still realistic. Abel (236) 
writes, "A vast array of autonomous individual professionals is being 
replaced by a dwindling number of large, bureaucratic capitalist 
service firms." Spangler (1986, 192) laments "the silencing of one 
voice in a plural society" as we observe "the subordination of legal 
professionals." Lawyers are increasingly, she concludes, servants of 
corporations and other bureaucratic entities rather than independent 
counselors. In-house corporate counsel was one of the fastest 
growing types of practice in the 1980s. The American Corporate 
Counsel Association formed in 1982 to extend and consolidate house 
counsel interests within both business and the profession (Rosen, 497- 
8). The ACCA presently has about 9,000 members (Margolick, B9). 

One of the most striking characteristics of the legal world is the 
degree to which it is bifurcated into two distinct hemispheres. Heinz 
and Laumann's (1982) landmark volume on Chicago lawyers 


illustrates that the fundamental distinction is between those who 
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represent corporations and those who represent individuals. The 
former lawyers are far more likely to have intellectually challenging 
work, to have graduated from elite law schools such as Harvard, and 
to enjoy considerable prestige than personal lawyers who may 
represent criminal defendants or handle divorce cases. These 
hemispheres, the authors contend, rarely have contact with one 
another. Carlin (1962) found in an early study that Chicago lawyers 
in the "lower hemisphere" are often dissatisfied with their lot in life. 
Earlier Research on Lawyers Associations 

Halliday (1987, xiii) observed that "professional associations are 
one of sociology's least-researched phenomena." Bar associations 
have received some scholarly attention, however. Halliday explored 
the structure, goals, and resources of the Chicago Bar Association. 
Melone (1977) investigated the policy positions of the American Bar 
Association and found that the ABA was willing to take clear stands 
on controversial issues that were often consistent with the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. Schneyer (1981) offered a spirited critique of 
the Wisconsin Bar Association which, he argued, should be 
voluntary. 


Even though these studies are valuable, we still do not know 


much about the specialized bar associations that are generally much 


more important than the State Bar as representatives of attorneys. On 
the many occasions when the Bar is forced into inaction, which 
organizational forces defend the interests of Texas lawyers? Which 
groups have the most active members? Which group has the most 


resources? When the legal profession speaks, whose voices are 
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heard? Is a single voice heard or is there a cacophony of discordant 


voices? 
Organizations for Texas Lawyers 

Texas's 56,000 lawyers have a variety of organizational options 
available when they wish to express or protect their political interests. 
All attorneys must belong to the bar, which was "integrated" in 1939 
(Halliday, 82). Bar associations, Abbott (1988, 71) writes, are 
"vigilante groups to guard the borders against professional invasion- 
the unauthorized practice of law." The protection of their domain 
from accountants, counselors, and other professionals is one interest 
that all lawyers share. 

State Bar Executive Director Karen Johnson cited four general 
functions of her organization. First, the Board appoints the members 
of the Lawyers Commission on Discipline, which regulates the 
profession. Second, the Bar advocates increased funding for the 
judicial system. Third, the Bar monitors information that may affect 
attorneys and gives status reports to interested members. Finally, the 
Bar certifies the Continuing Legal Education (CLEs) courses that 
Texas lawyers are required to complete each year. 

In contrast to Melone's (1977) finding that the ABA will act 
ageressively on controversial issues and Halliday's (1987) discovery 
that the Chicago Bar Association will address such divisive issues as 
individual rights and property taxes, the political role of the Texas 
Bar is restricted to a narrow, technical range of issues. As the director 
of the two person Government Relations Department put it, "We do 
the boring stuff." The Bar did promote HB 1926 in 1993 which 


required certification of lawyer referral services. This action is, of 
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course, consistent with Abbott's (1988) argument that one interest all 


professions share is the protection of their practices or "jurisdictions' 


against incursion by rival professions. Generally, however, the Bar 


scrupulously avoids controversies that may pit groups of attorneys 


against one another. The Bar would never, for example, address the 
question, "Should lawyers use contingent fees?" Politically, we can 
conclude, the peak association of Texas lawyers has a rather muted 
voice. 

The minority bar associations (e.g., the Mexican American Bar 
Association of Texas) also tend to maintain a low profile. They seek 
generally to expand opportunities for their members. For example, 
the Mexican-American Bar Association (MABA) wanted more 
Hispanics on disciplinary review committee because "we felt that 
more of our people were being sanctioned." MABA has also sought 
to get large Houston firms to hire Hispanics and to get its members 
on to the Bar board of directors. It pursues these goals primarily 
through networking; MABA does not have a PAC or any registered 
lobbyists. Native Americans and African Americans also have 
organizations that protect their interests. The voices of these groups, 
however, rarely catch the ears of Texas legislators. 

Specialty associations also attract support. The Texas Academy 
of Family Law Specialists and the Texas Association of Bank Counsel 
support attorneys in their contrasting areas of specialization. As in 
every state, unfortunately, divorces and custody disputes are an 
important practice for Texas lawyers. Brian Webb, president of the 
300 member Academy, sees his group's primary value for members 


as a networking vehicle. It is hard for a family law group to take 
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legislative positions when family lawyers "are on all sides of all issues 


at all times." That is, divorce lawyers do not represent plaintiffs or 


defendants exclusively. The Academy has tried to make the public 


aware of the value of using certified attorneys rather than "$49 
divorce mills." The TABC, despite having 1200 members, has only an 
educational role. It has no lobbyists and no employees. It contracts 
with the Texas Tech law school to publish Texas Bank Law monthly. 
Although it does offer CLEs for its members, the TABC has no 
political presence in Austin. Its voice is silent; the Texas Bankers 
Association takes the lead on legal issues affecting bankers. The 600 
members of the City Attorneys Association rely on the Texas 
Municipal League to lobby for their interests. 

Criminal law associations are less politically somnolent. About 
3,000 prosecutors belong to the Texas District and County Attorneys 
Association (TDCAA). The TDCAA has 11 staff and 2 registered 
lobbyists. Its budget of $1.5 million enables prosecutors to have 
effective representation on issues of concern to this interest. 

Clarity and certainty are the twin goals Executive Director Tom 
Krampitz values most in the penal code. The DCAA, for example, 
did not support the "antistalking” bill that the legislature approved 
because it made illegal actions that previous laws already regulated. 
It was an effort of legislators to placate alarmed constituents. The 
DCAA will intervene when the balance between prosecutors and 
criminal defendants is threatened. It also lobbies continuously for 
better salaries for public prosecutors. 

The efforts of John Boston's Texas Criminal Defense Lawyers 


Association (CDLA) could lead to the imbalance in favor of 


defendants that Krampitz seeks to prevent. The 1,369 criminal 
defense lawyers in the state who belong to the Association are able to 
pay for two lobbyists, including Executive Director John Boston. 
Boston seeks to preserve the constitutional rights of the criminally 
accused. The CDLA unsuccessfully sought passage of a bill in 1993 
that would have ensured that the act of hiring a lawyer could not be 
used as evidence against a defendant in pretrial investigation. 
Lawyers also may join this group to take advantage of reduced 
tuition for CLEs as well as to enhance their ability to defend accused 
criminals. 

Civil Justice and Tort Reform 

The evidence we have considered thus far suggests that the 
legal profession, Tocqueville notwithstanding, is scarcely a well- 
integrated juggernaut able to crush its opponents with its resources 
and skills. Even the State Bar, although it is certainly well funded, 
operates a low-keyed, subdued lobbying operation. 

The inability of the legal profession to speak with a single voice 
is also striking. Different minority association work to promote 
collegiality among minority members of the Bar; criminal defense 
attorneys often see things differently from prosecutors, although both 


sides of the criminal bar prefer to have clarity in the law. Only the 


Bar, the beneficiary of Texas's "closed shop" for lawyers, can provide 


a profession—wide perspective, and we have seen that it usually 
remains passive on controversial issues. 

How, then, is the legal profession mobilized? Only one small 
segment of the profession is highly politicized: attorneys who 


represent plaintiffs in civil litigation. Even inattentive observers of 
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last year's presidential campaign will recall former Vice-President's 


strident invective against lawyers. Quayle, of course, was referring to 


civil rather than criminal attorneys. 

The ogres whom the Vice-President was denouncing are 
lawyers who organize suits against corporations. Crime is deplored 
and criminals are loathed, but the victims of crimes can draw only on 
the sympathy of legislators. Civil law, by contrast, often does target 
employers, insurers, and some of the most affluent, powerful 
interests in American society. One former state court judge, Richard 
Neely (1988, 21), believes that "the courts are business's most 
significant political hazard." Successful liability suits by women who 
had been injured by the Dalkon Shield contraceptive forced A.H. 
Robins into bankruptcy and liquidation (Sobol, 1991). Resourceful 
corporations such as Manville may even decide that bankruptcy is 
preferable to mass tort liability (Delaney, 1992, 77). 

Advocates for tort reform have been expanding their assault for 
more than a decade. Tort liability has been understood to have policy 
dimensions since the advent of Realist jurisprudence after W.W. I 
(White, 1980). Liability insurance emerged as the ambit of tort 
liability expanded during these years (White, 148). Civil justice 
questions have been unusually salient and contentious in recent 
years. 

Reformers have a number of proposals for relieving the 
pressure of "frivolous" lawsuits on business. The rise of strict liability 
in product liability law, which does not require the plaintiff to 
establish that the defendant was negligent if it can shown that a 


product is defective and the defect was the proximate cause of an 


injury, has been criticized by insurers and manufacturers. The 
doctrine of joint and several liability has been vigorously attacked as 
well. This principle requires a negligent defendant, even if she is 
only slightly negligent, to be responsible for the entire award. This is 
known derisively as "deep pockets" liability by employers because 
their corporations are the natural targets in such suits. States as 
different as Oregon (Graham, 1988) and Louisiana (Galligan, 1989) 
have responded to pressure from the powerful defendant interests to 
change their civil justice systems by statute. 

Current tort doctrines have been blamed for a host of evils. The 
sick are said to suffer because manufacturers are unwilling to market 
potentially risky new drugs; the unemployed are said to suffer 
because businesses must pay exorbitant liability insurance costs or 
close shop; taxpayers allegedly suffer because governments must 
raise funds to cover the costs of expensive lawsuits. State senator 
Teel Bivins (R-Amarillo) was quoted in Texas Civil Justice League 
literature as saying, "Texas tort laws remain the number one obstacle 
to business retention and business relocation to Texas." Peter Huber 
(1988) is one of the most articulate and hysterical proponents of the 
view that the capitalist sky will soon be falling unless the plaintiff 
bias in civil liability law is reversed. 


Investigators have been unable to determine the merits of these 


assertions. How real is the insurance crisis that has supposedly 


resulted from the tort crisis? How true are claims that the civil justice 
system is biased in favor of plaintiffs? While answering these 
questions lies beyond the scope of this paper, at least three 


considerations suggests that some skepticism of the more extreme 
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claims of the reform movement are warranted (Galanter, 1986). First, 


it is not true that jurors favor plaintiffs. In fact, interviews with 141 


jurors in 18 tort cases revealed that jurors were actually more 


skeptical of the profit motives of plaintiffs than of the defense bar, 
insurers, or corporations (Hans & Lofquist, 1992). On the other hand, 
it is true that jurors give bigger awards against organizational 
defendants with "deep pockets" than against individual defendants 
(Ostrom et al., 1992, 93). 

Second, a variety of surveys suggest that Americans are not 
exceptionally litigious. We are not even more litigious than we were 
early in this century. Australians are more likely to perceive a 
grievance and take it to court. Also, most patients are too timid to 
report physician errors, and "take their lumps" (Stumpf and Culver, 
93-104). Third, the stakes in the typical tort case are much lower than 
the large awards that occasionally catch the public's attention. 
Kritzer (1991) reports that the median settlement is only $5,000 in 
state courts, which handle the vast majority of tort cases. 
Corporations are the defendants in only 22% of cases; insurance 
companies are the defendants in 7% of cases; and these two interests 
are joint defendants in 14% of tort cases (Ostrom et al., 80). 
Automobile accidents are much more likely to be the cause of civil 
suits than, say, medical malpractice, which plaintiffs lose 71% of the 
time (Ostrom et al., 83). 

Whatever the merits of their cause, the advocates of tort reform 
have succeeded in putting intense pressure on the segment of the bar 
that represents plaintiffs in civil cases. No other section of the legal 


profession is under such unprecedented fire. The Medical 


Association of Georgia successfully mobilized against the Georgia 
Trial Lawyers Association in the late 1980s, for example (Main et al., 
1992, 241). Through legislative lobbying, the reform coalition has 
begun to curtail opportunities for seeking legal redress of injuries that 
state courts had gradually expanded. 

The Texas Trial Lawyers has confronted a far more formidable 
opposition than, say, the Texas Association of Criminal Defense 
Attorneys. The Texas Medical Association unsuccessfully targeted 
the trial lawyers in the 69th legislative session (1985). In an attempt 
to succeed where the TMA had failed, the Texas Civil Justice League 
formed in 1986 in preparation for the 70th session which opened in 
1987 (Montford & Barber, 1988a). The reformers won an impressive 
victory with the passage of the 1987 Omnibus Tort Reform Law, 
which revised the Texas Code of Civil Practice and Remedies. 

Among other things, the Act raised the standard for awarding 
exemplary or punitive damages by requiring that "gross negligence, 
fraud, or malice" be proven. More significantly, the legislature 
modified the joint and several liability. A claimant must now prove 
that a defendant is at least 20% responsible for an injury before she 
can be required to pay the entire award. If none of the responsibility 
for the injury rests with the plaintiff, this figure is reduced to 10% 
(Montford & Barber, 1988b, 248). 

The battle was rejoined in 1993 during the 73rd legislative 
session. Once again, the plaintiffs bar was forced to accept a 


compromise in which manufacturers and vaccine manufacturers 


shielded themselves from most lawsuit risks by winning an 


exemption from the principle of strict liability for their products. 
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While this threshold percentage and these exemptions may seem to 


be technical, legal issues, it is easy to why they were so much more 
intensely lobbied than the lawyer privilege bill that the Texas 
Criminal Defense Attorney Association wanted in the same session. 
No other segment of the profession is in such serious danger of 
having its jurisdiction narrowed and, in the worst scenario, closed. 
Levels of Lawyer Mobilization 

One of the enduring debates in interest group theory raises the 
question of why people join groups. Although a variety of 
explanations have been offered, this paper will use two theories to 
distinguish between the members of the Texas Association of Defense 
Counsel (TADC) and the Texas Trial Lawyers Association (TTLA), 
the two sides of the civil litigation bar in the Lone Star State. Truman, 
in the Governmental Process, develops the more venerable of these 
approaches. He argues that groups form in response to threats in 
their external environment and offers the Grange's mobilization in 
the 1870s as an example (88). McFarland (1991, 279) makes the 
additional point that Truman intended his disturbance thesis to apply 
to the strengthening of existing groups that confront a strong 
challenge. Mancur Olson (1965), an economist, offered a sharply 
contrasting perspective. Olson argues that the key to successful 
group mobilization is the provision of selective incentives to potential 
group members. The rational individual will not join a group out of 
political conviction or fear; s/he must be lured by tangible benefits. 

This overview of the profession has established, first, that most 
of the lawyers groups in Texas are not highly mobilized politically 


and, second, that negative scrutiny has focused like a laser beam on 
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one small section of the bar. The Criminal Defense Attorneys 
Association, for example, is not a beleaguered group, but members of 
the civil plaintiff bar feel besieged by hostile adversaries. Surely the 
prospect of losing one's livelihood as the chances of winning lucrative 
lawsuits are reformed away as the insurers and manufacturers who 
are pressing for reform gradually prevail qualifies as a "disturbance" 
in Truman's sense. 

In light of these facts, two hypotheses should be true: 

(1) TTLA members will be more politically aware than other 

members of the profession; 

(2) TTLA members will be more easily mobilized than other 

Texas attorneys. 

The civil defense bar is the group that is most usefully 
compared with the TTLA. As we have seen, criminal law tends not to 
elicit as much interest group activity as civil law, although it is true 
that prosecutors have more resources than defense attorneys. The 
TADC's clients are strongly committed to the abolition of "frivolous 
lawsuits" through legislative fiat. Ted Roberts, former legislator and 
Texas Association of Business lobbyist, said that, along with reducing 
taxation, tort reform is the chief legislative goal of his organization. 
TADC members, the servants of corporations, should be willing to 
work for tort reform. Tort reform is also a top priority of the Texas 
Chamber of Commerce, another powerful business lobby. Also, 
unlike plaintiff attorneys, defense counsel do not depend exclusively 


on litigation for employment since corporations require their services 


when complying with government regulation or managing 
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relationships with other corporate entities. Tort reform will not put 


defense attorneys out of business. 

The two groups are quite distinct in partisan affiliation. On 5 
point scale, TADC members leaned Republican (3.3) and TTLA 
members were strongly Democratic. Just 7% of TTLA members 
identified themselves as Republican while 52% of TADC members 
regarded themselves as Republican. Once again, the heterogeneity of 
the bar is illustrated. 

TTLA members join the group to secure effective representation 
before the legislature to a much greater extent than TADC members, 


as Table 1 shows: 


[Table 1 About Here] 


TADC members regard "representation before the legislature" as only 
4th among five proposed alternative motivations for joining their 
organization. Client and colleague contacts are of roughly equal 
attraction for both groups' members. The most attractive benefit for 
defense counsel is publications. Olson explains the TADC; Truman 
explains the TTLA. 

TTLA members also claimed to be more aware of the tort 
reform movement. While 74% of TTLA members said they were 
"very aware" of the movement, only 52% of TADC members also said 
this. TTLA members are also more likely to believe (or fear) that the 
tort reform movement will succeed than members of the TADC (by a 


3.5 to 3.1 margin). As one TADC respondent wrote in the margin, "I 
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don't think anything will be done. The TTLA has such a tight grip on 
the legislature." 

Nearly 3/4 of both sides of the civil litigation bar indicated that 
they were familiar with SB4, a successful piece of legislation that 
modified the Texas tort system in the ways described earlier in this 
paper. Perhaps not surprisingly, TTLA members were far more 
committed to the defeat of this legislation than the TADC was to its 
passage. (The TTLA score was 1.8 while the TADC score was 3.6.) 

TTLA members were asked to name the groups that were 
leading the tort reform movement. Plaintiff attorneys regard insurers 
as the driving force (57% of them named an insurance company or 
referred generally to "insurance"). The Texas Medical Association 
was second with 41%; general business groups were third with 21%; 
manufacturers were fourth with 19%; and 16% named a state or local 
Chamber of Commerce. Surprisingly, the Texas Civil Justice League, 
which was accorded the privilege of negotiating SB4 with the TTLA 
and Lieutenant Governor Bullock, was identified by just 12% of 
TTLA members. About 7% named the TADC. 

TADC members were asked to name groups that have been 
"involved" in the debate. The TTLA was mentioned by 46% of 
respondents and, as perhaps one might expect, 35% of defense 
counsel named their own organization. Just 14% of the TADC 


respondents mentioned insurers and the TMA. These results suggest 


that the organizational resources are stronger on the proreform side. 
PAC contribution records illustrate this point. The TMA's PAC 
spent $1 million and the TTLA's PAC contributed $509,700 between 
8/1985 and 11/86 (Hamm & Wiggins, 169). The gap narrowed in the 


1990s: the TTLA contributed $243,665 and the TMA contributed 
$339,284 in the first six months of 1993. The TADC contributed 
$20,355 and the TCJL contributed $47,122 from December 26, 1992 


through June 30, 1993. (Source: Texas Ethics Commission Disclosure 


Records). Of course, the TMA is not as completely focused on the 


issue of tort reform as the TCJL and the TADC. 

The advantage of the reform movement is even more obvious 
when one compares the number of registered lobbyists each side 
employs. The TTLA 9 registered lobbyists in 1993 (down 
considerably from the 17 lobbyists Hamm and Wiggins (162) 
reported in 1987). The TMA had 12 lobbyists, the TCJL had 13 
lobbyists, and the TADC had one lobbyist. One may add to this list 
the 28 lobbyists AT & T had, the 16 Blue Cross/Blue Shield lobbyists, 
and the 15 lobbyists the Texas Hospital Association employed in 
1993. There is no shortage of lobbyists on the side of insurers and 
corporations while the TTLA is largely on its own (Source: Texas 
Ethics Commission). 

Table 2 illustrates that TTLA's 5,000 members have generally 
been more willing than TADC 2,200 members to take political steps 
beyond the mere act of joining their respective interest groups. 
Approximately 14% of TTLA members are activists. TTLA members 
are generally more likely to talk to their legislators, make political 
contributions, and "educate" their clients. TADC members, on the 
other hand, report more discussions with colleagues. Rothenberg 
(135-6) estimated that 15% of Common Cause members are activists. 
Fewer members of the TADC and the Bar are similarly active. This 


finding is consistent with our earlier finding that TTLA primarily 
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seek more effective political representation while TADC have a 


variety of more Olsonesque reasons for joining their organization. 


[Table 2 About Here] 


Discussion 

Four implications of this study need to be highlighted in this 
conclusion. The first is that the heterogeneity of the profession that 
numerous scholars have remarked upon is evident in the interest 
group structure that represents Texas lawyers. The profession 
historically has used the ideology of the independent, civic 
professional to present a picture of unity to the broader society 
(Nelson & Trubek, 1992). Atticus Finch, Harper Lee's selfless hero in 
To Kill a Mockingbird, perfectly embodies this ideal. Judges, who are 
the most revered members of the profession, have been affirmed as 
almost sacred symbols of the unity of the profession (Botein, 1983). 

This project failed in Texas. The most politically assertive 
lawyers interest groups represent small fractions of the entire 
profession. The Bar does have an important informational role and 
is, to some extent, a defender of the law's professional boundaries, 
but it is not a key player on either civil or criminal law, at least not on 
controversial issues. John Boston and Tom Krampitz negotiate the 
niceties of criminal law. The tripartite product liability debate in 1993 
featured TTLA Executive Director Tommy Townsend and Texas Civil 


Justice League President Ralph Wayne. The State Bar was not a 


player at all. The lobbying efforts of the profession are fragmented 


and, often, mutually contradictory. 
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A second implication of this paper is that David Truman's 
argument that the defense of interests against actual or potential 
threats is the driving force of American politics is borne out by the 


case of Texas lawyers. This is strikingly true in the case of the legal 


profession. The only members of the profession that aggressively 


uses PACs are attorneys for civil plaintiffs. Criminal attorneys are 
not personally threatened by modifications of, for example, the 
exclusionary rule. Changes in the criminal code are simply, as one 
lawyer-lobbyist put it, "a matter of moving bodies". There is no 
financial incentive for prosecutors or criminal defense attorneys to 
vigorously exploit the PAC strategy. They have little to win or lose. 
As Table 3 shows, candidates for the state’s highest criminal court 
attract much less financial support than candidates for its highest 


civil court. 


(Insert Table 3 About Here) 


It is in civil law that large sums are to be won or lost. This fact 
explains the success of the TTLA in fundraising. Given these 
incentives, it is a bit surprising that plaintiff attorneys are not even 
more eager participants. If, as some reformers urge, the contingency 
fee system of payment for plaintiff attorneys were scrapped, many 
TTLA members might find themselves unemployed. Defense 
counsel, who are paid by hourly fees, would not be harmed by such a 
change. No equivalent threat hangs above the heads of criminal 


lawyers. 
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It should be noted that the "hemisphere" of the profession that 
is most politically active is not the "hemisphere" that has been 
prospering recently. The American Trial Lawyers Association, which 
was formed in 1946 and has some 60,000 members, is regarded as the 
voice of the "professional underclass" in Washington (Schneyer, 1992, 
121). In Texas, as in most states, most plaintiff attorneys are either 
solo practitioners or work in small firms. The world of the personal 
injury attorney has grown even more crowded than in was in Carlin's 
Chicago 30 years ago. 

By 1982, businesses purchased more legal services than 
individuals (Sander & Williams, 1989, 441). If one were to consider 
only the changing employment structure of the profession, one might 
expect to find that the "upper" hemisphere of corporate law 
dominated PAC politics. But this expectation would ignore the 
crucial interest that plaintiff attorneys, much more than defense 
attorneys, have in influencing the evolution of the civil justice system 
in Texas. 

Third, this paper sheds light on how the interest group 
dynamics that fuel the tort reform debate affect relations between 
different branches of state government. Barbara Yarnold (1992, 71- 
87) argued that administrative and judicial politics bear important 
similarities. Administrative officials have been the subject of 
increasingly contentious "custody battles" in which state legislatures 
have been leading contenders (Gormley, 1993). Civil law judges are 


experiencing similar pressures from legislators. 


In fact, the historic primacy of judges in tort law is eroding. 


This area of common law has evolved in increasingly "liberal" 


directions, as Baum (1993) argues, that have proved injurious to the 
most powerful interests in our society. These interests- insurance 
companies, physicians, manufacturers- have succeeding in 


persuading the Texas legislature to intrude upon this judicial 


province. The battle is not over; the TCJL has not closed shop. There 


is much that the reform movement still wants to accomplish and 
much that the TTLA will continue to struggle against. It will be 
interesting to see how the mobilization of interests influences future 
developments in legislative-judicial relations. 

Finally, the paper examines the political power of the legal 
profession in Texas. Heinz (1983, 911) wrote that, "Lawyers are not 
really calling the shots very often in our society." The evidence 
gathered here offers some support for his claim. In criminal law, 
defense attorney advocate John Boston observes, policy initiative has 
shifted away from attorneys toward victims' groups like MADD. 
Neither prosecutors nor defense lawyers were enthusiastic about the 
"antistalking" law adopted in 1993, for example. 

The most politically active segment of the profession, the TTLA, 
has suffered significant setbacks against the most formidable interests 
in Texas. The TTLA saw five of its champions lose in senatorial 
elections in 1988 (Rosenthal, 1993, 142). Reformers defeated Temple 
Dickson in the Democratic primary of the 25th Senate district in 1992, 
and weakened the trial lawyers' position further. Still, the TTLA has 
not been utterly defeated. The TTLA decisively defeated attempts to 
end the contingency fee method of payment. It is also true that the 
plaintiff bar in states like Pennsylvania has rebuffed every reform 


effort (Sanders & Joyce, 220-21). All things considered, however, it 
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seems implausible to accept Tocqueville's claim that attorneys, at 


least in Texas, enjoy a "privileged position". 
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Table 1: Importance of Motivations 


Benefits TILA TADC T Score 


Representation 
CLEs 
Clients -2.5 
Colleagues -Al 
Publications -.10 


**= significant at the .001 level 
*= significant at the .005 level 


(N=59) (N=48) 


Table 2: Actions Taken 


Action 


Legislator 
Contributions 
Colleagues 
Clients 


TTLA TADC BAR 

(N=59) (N=48) (N=63) 

1 0% 2% 3% 

10% 15% 5% 

Ie 6% 3% 


Table 3: Contributions to Judicial Candidates for Texas’s Highest Courts in 1992 


Supreme Court Contribution 


Candidate 
*Rose Specter $295,043 


*Jack Hightower $365,104 
*Craig Enoch $1,668,728 
Eugene Cook $973,728 
John Montgomery $95,265 
**Oscar Mauzy $708,001 


Court of Criminal Appeals Contribution 
Candidate 


*Morris Overstreet $179,278 
*Larry Myers $6,800 
*Charles Baird $28,269 
Sue Lagarde $41,032 
Pete Benavides $64,612 
Joseph Devaney $12,513 
* Winning Candidate 


**Contributions through October 24, 1992 
Source: Texas Ethics Commission 
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TABLE 1. COMPARISION OF MEASURES OF JUDICIAL ACTIVISM 


% DECISIONS | % DECISIONS DECLARING 
NUMBER OF ALTERING LEGISLATIVE ENACTMENTS 
DECISIONS PRECEDENT UNCONSTITUTIONAL 
1.79 


1.16 5.14 


| REHNQUIST 1.75 


| WARREN 
| BURGER 4037 — 6.12 


. VOTES IN DECISIONS THAT ALTERED PRECEDENT 


IDEOLOGICAL 
OUTCOME OF 
DECISION 


VOTES 
AGREEING WITH 
MAJORITY VOTES 
OPINION DISSENTING TOTAL 


LIBERAL 


22 (50%) 22 (50%) 44 (100%) 


CONSERVATIVE 


72 (90%) 8 (10%) 80 (100%) 


TOTAL 


30 (24%) 124 (100%) | 


94 (76%) 


TABLE 2 
| 


TABLE 3. VOTES IN DECISIONS THAT ALTERED PRECEDENT 


IDEOLOGICAL 
OUTCOME OF 
DECISION 


LIBERAL 


A. REHNQUIST 


VOTES 
AGREEING WITH 
MAJORITY 
OPINION 


VOTES 


11 (42%) 15 (58%) 


DISSENTING 


26 (100%) 


CONSERVATIVE 
TOTAL 


34 (89%) 4 (11%) 


45 (70%) 19 (30%) 


B. O'CONNOR 


38 (100%) 


64 (100%) 


IDEOLOGICAL 
OUTCOME OF 


DECISION 


LIBERAL 


CONSERVATIVE 


VOTES 
AGREEING WITH 
MAJORITY 
__OPINION 


VOTES 


4 (36%) 7 (64%) 


IDEOLOGICAL 
OUTCOME OF 
DECISION. 


LIBERAL 


VOTES 
AGREEING WITH 
MAJORITY 
__OPINION 


3 (100%) 


VOTES 
0 (0%) 


8 (73%) 


(21%). 


DISSENTING 


DISSENTING | 


3 (27%) 


“14 (100%) 


TOTAL 


11 (100%) 


21 (100%) 


32 (100%) 


3 (100%) 


11 (100%) 


20 (95%) 1 (5%) 
— 24 (75%) 8 (25%) Pe 
C. SCALIA 

i ww Wheel tq 
TOTAL 


TABLE 4. VOTES IN DECISIONS THAT DECLARED ENACTED PROVISIONS 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


VOTES 
IDEOLOGICAL AGREEING WITH 
OUTCOME OF MAJORITY VOTES | 


LIBERAL 140 (43%) 187 (57%) 327 (100%) 


CONSERVATIVE 34 (65%) 18 (35%) 52 (100%) 


TOTAL 174 (46%) (54%) 379(100%) | 
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LEGITIMATING ECONOMIC POLICY CHOICES: THE IMF IN BRITAIN AND POLAND 


Benedict DeDominicis and David Houghton 
Department of Political Science 
University of Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh, PA 15260. 


Prepared for delivery at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, The Washington Hilton, September 2- 
5, 1993. 


Recent years have seen an expansion of interest in what 
might be termed the “politics of economic adjustment" (Nelson, 
1984, 1990; Kahler, 1986; Remmer, 1986; Haggard, 1990). This 
literature has probed a whole range of questions having to do 
with variations in the kind of economic policies selected by 
states, variations in the success of states in implementing these 
policies, whether the nature of a state’s regime (democratic or 
authoritarian) alters its capacity to implement economically 


painful policies, and so on. 


So far this literature has recused primarily upon the 


responses of Third World countries to the economic crises of the 
late 1970s and of the 1980s. This paper seeks to build upon and 
expand this focus across other regions of the world, examining 
state policy responses to IMF intervention in Western and Eastern 
Europe. Why is it, we ask, that IMF-sanctioned programs seem to 
be accepted (or rejected) at some times and places and not at 
others? What, in other words, determines a state’s success in 
legitimating the kind of orthodox economic adjustments and 
reforms advocated by the IMF since the 1970s? 

Most answers to this question have so far revolved around 
state and administrative capacity: "strong states", it has often 
been noted, find it rather easier to implement unpopular or 
painful economic programs than do "weak states". Clearly, there 
is much to this argument, associated with the "bringing the state 
back in" movement of the mid-1980s (Krasner, 1978; Evans et al., 


1985). Yet what happens when we observe variance in the success 


2 
rate of the same state in implementing and legitimating the same 
set of policies over time? Since the literature seems to suggest 
that state capacity, and the configuration of state~societal 
relations within a given nation-state, will tend to be quite 
fixed over the short-term, one would expect similar economic 
programs - proposed at, say, two different points in time over a 
period of a few years - to encounter similar societal resistance 
(or lack thereof). Under such circumstances, explanations 
assuming static state-societal relations would seem hard pressed 
to account for the variance observed.! 

For example, the British state appeared extraordinarily 
"weak" under James Callaghan and his Labour administration of 
1976-79, yet suddenly "strong" under Margaret Thatcher from 1979 
onwards; a state which had seemed incapable of resisting the 


political demands of labor groups within society before 1979, 


simply and successfully ignored those demands after 1979, making 


public policy autonomously and without consulting key societal 
actors. Did the state-societal makeup of Britain change 
overnight, or were other forces at play? Our purpose here, then, 
is to try to understand the nature of the factors influencing the 


state’s ability to legitimate its economic policies successfully. 


‘ This point applies whether we conceive of state strength as 
a dichotomy ("strong" versus "weak") or in continuous terms (that 
is, as a spectrum with extreme strength at one pole and extreme 
weakness at the other). 
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But what is meant here by "legitimation"? Legitimation has 
been identified as a key stage of the policy making process 
(Jones, 1970; Peters, 1986). As Peters notes, the term itself 
"is conventionally defined as a belief on the part of citizens 
that the current government represents a proper form of 
government and a willingness on the part of those citizens to 
accept the decrees of that government as legal and authoritative" 
(1986: 63). This is a definition of what might be termed 
“systemic legitimacy"; yet it is of course possible to view the 
ruling authorities as legitimate in the wider sense, while 
nevertheless disputing a particular course of action or a 
particular individual policy undertaken by them, even to the 
point of rioting or outright rebellion (the Vietnam draft in the 
USA and the so-called "poli-tax" in Britain are good examples, in 
which many citizens were prepared to defy the state on an 
individual policy, while accepting its right to govern in an 
overall sense). It is this second type of legitimation - the 
legitimation of individual policies, or what we will here term 
"unit legitimacy" - with which we shall be concerned here. The 
distinction is not an absolute one, of course; if a state loses 
unit legitimacy on particulars, this will obviously lead 
eventually to a diminution of overall or systemic legitimacy, and 


conversely if the ruling authorities lack systemic legitimacy, 


their political capacity to legitimate particular policies is 


obviously rendered more difficult. Indeed, the immediacy of the 
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relationship between these two concepts has been illustrated by 


range of contemporary cases across Eastern Europe. 

In practice, legitimation is part of implementation, and 
represents an ongoing process; that is, it continues after a 
policy has been put in place, since policy impacts or outcomes 
(as distinct from policy outputs) continually feed back into the 
legitimating process, undermining or reinforcing the perceived 
legitimacy of the policy thereby. Indeed, the blurred nature of 
the distinction between the implementation and legitimation 
stages is troubling in the analysis of these two cases. This 
distinction somehow assumes an objective set of criteria by which 
to judge the success of implementation, as if such criteria were 
exogenous to the polity or community being studied. Indeed, 
implementation may be equated and subsumed within the broader 
concept of legitimation; a vital aspect of the legitimation 
process within a community or polity would seem to be success in 
convincing the general public or particular publics that a chosen 
policy thrust has been successfully implemented. 

The criteria adopted for evaluating success depend upon the 
position and objectives of the analyst. However, as a 
preliminary consideration, we would suggest that analysts 
consider policy outcomes with more emphasis upon the role of 
these outcomes in legitimating the political arrangements within 
the polity. A simple reading of the newspapers in Poland, for 


example, reveals that the attainment of this political objective 
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is an explicit consideration of the ruling authorities in Poland 


as they engage in political competition with counterelites. 


RATIONALE FOR SELECTION OF CASES 


The recent policy making experiences of Britain and Poland 
with the IMF both provide us with ideal opportunities to 
investigate instances where a virtually identical economic 
program is greeted with wholly different mass and elite responses 
within the same community over a relatively short period of time. 
The cases also have the advantage of being taken from areas with 
significantly contrasting historical, geographical, social and 
political backgrounds, one being a long-established liberal 
parliamentary democracy and part of the Western alliance, the 
other a newly democratizing and capitalizing state formerly part 
of the Eastern Communist bloc. Fulfilling this "most dissimilar" 
criterion enables us to draw the widest lessons possible from the 
findings gleaned, maximizing their generalizability and 
minimizing the possibility that there is something peculiar to 
the characteristics of each which leads to the conclusion 
reached. 

Given the importance of the international-systemic level of 
analysis with regard to contemporary political developments, we 


decided to choose cases of public policy which were strongly 


influenced by perceptions of trends in the global political 


economy. The perceived importance of economic prosperity in 
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maintaining a ruling coalition in power is an essential incentive 
for political elites to look to the international political 
economy when considering the external environments of their 
respective countries. The current post-Cold War international 
disputes surrounding agricultural subsidies, intellectual 
property and financial services, for example, illustrate the 
heightened salience of national exploitation of the international 


political economy as a domestic political issue. 


BRITAIN, THE IMF AND THE ADVENT O« THATCHERISM 


It was somewhat ironic that Britain, as a former 
international hegemon, should have become one of the first 
"victims" of the Fund (to the IMF’s detractors) or 
"beneficiaries" of its services (as its supporters would have 
it). In May 1976 James Callaghan replaced Harold Wilson as 
Britain’s Prime Minister and as Leader of its then ruling Labour 
party. Yet the new administration he formed had scarcely held 
power for four months before mounting stagflation precipitated a 
crisis of international confidence in Britain’s economic 
prospects, leading to a run on sterling in September of that 


year.” The pound, which had stood at 1.93 against the dollar at 


*7Wwhat follows is not intended as a full or comprehensive 
account of the British IMF crisis. For fuller accounts, see Burk 
and Cairncross, 1992; Dell, 1991; Whitehead, i985, chapter 9. 
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the time of James Callaghan’s accession to the premiership, had 


fallen to 1.56 by September. 


The then Chancellor of the Exchequer, Denis Healey - 


preparing on 28 September to fly to the IMF’s annual conference 
in Manila - was forced to turn back en-route to London’s Heathrow 
Airport in order to deal with the mounting sterling crisis, a 
humiliating event in Britain’s political history which remains 
burned into the memories of many voters even after the passage of 
17 years. In order to restore foreign confidence in sterling, 
the government was left with little option but to apply for a 
loan from the International Monetary Fund. On 29 September it 
made a formal application to the IMF for the sum of $3.9 billion, 
then the largest amount any state had ever requested. From 
November to December 1976 extensive negotiations took place 
between the British government and the Fund, under conditions of 
almost total secrecy (one meeting was even held at a London 
tailor’s to avoid the attentions of the British press, see 
Hennessey, 1990: 259). The British cabinet, frequently consulted 
at the various stages, met no less than twenty-six times to 
deliberate on the negotiations (Hennessy, 1986). 

As a result of these discussions, a deal was reached and 
approved by the Cabinet on 14 December: in return for an IMF loan 
of 3.9 billion pounds, the government agreed to reduce its 
borrowing to 8.7 billion to 1977/789 and 8.6 billion in 1978/79. 
It also agreed to public expenditure cuts of 1.5 billion pounds 


in 1977/78 and to further cuts of 2 billion the following year. 
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The growth of the money supply, measured by the monetary 
aggregate Sterling M3, was to be restricted to between 9 and 13 
percent a year under tne deal. In short, Britain was to "set its 
house in order", running its economy more closely in accordance 
with the dictates laid down by monetarist theory and by orthodu« 
economics more generally. As Bernard Donoughue puts it, "the IMF 
agreement formally entrer~hed ~onetarism in Labour’s economic 
policy-making, although it really only made public what was 
already happening privately in Whitehall" (1987: 100). 

Naturally enough, what was seen as the "interference" of an 
outside agency in domestic political affairs provoked widespread 
dismay in Britain. This event provoked a strongly negative 
reaction given the British public’s sensitivity to the issue of 
national sovereignty; indeed, this concern continues to generate 
trepidation even in the current atmosphere of European 
integration. As Chancellor Healey announced the details of 
IMF deal to the House of Commons on 15 December, there were 
from MPs of both major parties for him to resign. The Left 
the Labour party and the trade union movement were dismayed 
the government had chosen to submit to the priorities of the 
global market system and that a Labour administration was willing 


to import policy programs and ideas opposed by most party 


members.’ As Philip Whitehead has noted, in so doing "there was 


a price to be paid. To buy confidence in the money markets was 


3As Edmund Dell euphemistically iotes, "the IMF was not loved 
in the British Labour movement" (19°:. 250). 
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to dissipate it elsewhere. The symbolism of the seal of good 
housekeeping was matched, inside the Labour movement, by the 
symbolism of socialism betrayed" (1985: 200). To the Left of the 
party, the resort to the IMF was a betrayal both of ideology and 
of national pride. The Conservative party, meanwhile, were 
dismayed at what they saw as the government’s economic 
mismanagement and profligacy, at the extent of the spending cuts 
‘themselves - which Margaret Thatcher, for example, believed did 
not go far enough - but most of all by the diminution of national 
sovereignty which the whole transaction with the IMF implied. As 
Nigel Lawson, later Chancellor in the Thatcher government, 
recalled, "... the IMF had to be called in, humiliatingly, to 
bale us out and impose its de facto monetarist terms ... It was 
this experience that, more than any other, shifted the economic 
consensus which the new Conservatism had earlier influenced and 
has now inherited" (quoted in Whitehead, 1985: 333). 

It was among the mass electorate, however, that the IMF 
intervention was to prove most costly for the Labour party. As 
Richard Rose notes, "Britain seeking a loan from the 
Internaticnal Monetary Fund in 1976 forced a Labour government to 
adopt policies that had a substantial and unwanted short-term 


effect on the government’s spending plans and its electoral 


popularity" (1984: 151). From mid-1976 to November of that year, 


the opposition Conservative party’s lead over Labour leapt 
dramatically from a narrow 1% to just over 18%, a movement 


largely attributable to the sterling crisis and to the prospect 
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of the symbolic disgrace of having to go "cap in hand" to the 
Fund; although the Conservative lead declined slightly in the 
months after the deal mad been concluded, the government 
continued to be deeply unpopular until its collapse on a motion 
of no confidence in March 1979, precipitating a General Election 
soon after which Labour lost (see Butler and Kavanagh 1980: 29). 
In the longer term, the electoral consequences were to be even 
more severe for Labour, as Conservative politicians were able to 
repeatedly evoke mass political memories of the IMF affair in 
order to convince many voters that there was "no elternative" to 
Thatcherism during the 1980s, a tractor which clearly contributed 
to the Conservative party’s General Election victories of 1979, 
1983, 1987 and 1992 (Houghton, 1992). 

In May 1979 Margaret Thatcher and the Conservative party 
were swept into power with a program which many hailed as a 
radical departure from existing policy practice; yet in almost 


all respects the party’s economic program closely resembled that 


already put in place by the outgoing Labour administration. The 


centerpiece of that program was a commitment to monetarism 
encapuslated in the government’s Medium Term Financial Strategy 
(MTFS), but as Samuel Brittan notes, "many of its sentiments and 
even sentences were foreshadowed in the Letter to the IMF written 
in December 1976 by the Labour Chancellor Denis Healey" (1989: 
7). Similarly, Dennis Kavanagh states that "the litany of the 
new political economy is now well known - tax cuts, reductions in 


public spending, cash limits, encourée;ement «. market forces, and 
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privatization of state services and industries. Apart from 
privatization, this is the regime introduced by Denis Healey in 
1976 - a classic case vu. an opportunist finding the Whigs bathing 
and running off with their clothes" (1985: 538). Yet in fact 
even the privatization program was started by Labour in 1976, 


selling off shares in British Petroleum as part of the package of 


measures designed to reduce the government’s borrowing 


requirement by 1.4 billion pounds during 1977/78. 

The similarity between the two economic programs has often 
been alluded to before (for another statement to the same effect, 
see Riddell, 1983: 58-59). "hat has not often been commented 
upon, however, is the surprising dissimilarity in the responses 
with which these almost identical programs were greeted. While 
Labour’s IMF-sponsored program of orthodox spending and borrowing 
cuts met with almost universal dismay, the Conservative program 
which succeeded it was greeted with widespread acclamation, at 
least during the first two years of its implementation. 

The success of the Conservative campaign in 1979 was 
predicated upon a claim to be able to restore the British sense 
of national pride and political sovereignty. Thatcherism 
portrayed monetarist policies as the necessarily strong but 
difficult medicine needed to reverse Britain’s economic and 
political decline, although the fact that the economic component 
of Thatcherism closely resembled an IMF-style orthodox adjustment 
strategy was not emphasized in the British political discourse; 


in essence, Thatcherism represented Britain "pulling itself up by 
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its own national bootstraps," as Lady Thatcher herself might have 
put it. 

In a real sense, :vaatcherism was a program of what might be 
termed "liberal economic nationalism". Economic nationalism was 
once thought to be the preserve of mercantilist thinking; indeed, 
the two terms are still frequently used interchangeably. In 
Britain, however, the peculiar character of contemporary 
Conservatism - essentially an alliance between traditional anti- 
statist liberalism and traditional paternalistic conservatism, 
two strands of thought which were once considered diametrically 
opposed to one another - allowed Thatcherism to convincingly 
employ the idea of "the national" in association with a revived 
and reconstituted economic The traditional, 
paternalistic strand of British Conservatism has always placed 
particular emphasis upon the idea of the nation, portraying 
itself as the "patriotic party" and as the only force in British 


politics capable of acting in the collective interest (in 


contrast to the Labour party, which was commonly viewed, 


especially during the 1970s, as being in the vice-like grip of 
sectional interests). Thatcherism retained this old nationalism 
but married it to a revived liberalism, so that the interests of 
the nation-state were now to be identified as synonymous with 
those of the marketplace. 

As with other orthodox economic experiments conducted 
elsewhere, the real world consequences of the Thatcher program 


turned out to be rather more painful than its advocates had 
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expected, so much so that by 1981 the government was deeply 
unpopular and Thatcher herself became the most unpopular Prime 
Minister since opinioi poll records began*. Unfavorable policy 


outcomes eroded the legitimacy of the government’s economic 


program, compromising its capacity to claim to be the guardian of 


the interests of the British nation-state. Fortunately for 
Margaret Thatcher, the successful military campaign in the 
Falklands War of 1982 restorea the credibility of that claim, so 
that the gevernment was able to win a landslide victory at the 
1983 General Election, at a time when incumbents in many other 
Western governments were being unceremoniously removed from 


office at the polls. 


POLAND, THE IMF AND THE LIBERAL REVOLUTION 


The package of general economic reforms implemented by the 
Mazowiecki government on 1 January 1990 was initially 
conceptualized and formulated within academic circles during the 


early 1980s.° Officials and advisers to the Communist 


‘ That record has since been broken by current Premier John 
Major. 


‘"Wwho is to be premier?," Gazeta Wyborcza, nr.49, 14-16 July, 
2983, Pp. i. Also, Jerzy Urban, the spokesman of the Polish 
Communist government said, "We presented a package of reforms in 
1982-83, long before Mr. Gorbachev arrived on the scene. But the 
rate of intensity of their application has undoubtedly a lot to do 
with processes in the Soviet Union" (quoted by Henry Kamm in "East 
Bloc’s Wind of Change Now Blows ir From Moscow," The New York 
Times, 5 January 1988, p. Al,12) 
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governments of the 1980s claimed that they also sought to lead 
Poland upon this same economic reform path.® The wave of strikes 


in April and May 1986 _. response to a first phase of price 


increases illustrated the political consequences for the 


Communist regime of continuino witn these reforms.’ 

In the mean time, the pace of the deterioratio.i of the 
economic situation increased. Since Mikhael Gorbachev had 
adopted the public stance that the Eastern Europeans must solve 
their own problems, the top Communist leadership evidently 
concluded that it could no lenge awake giving Solidarity a 
formal share of governmental political power. Indeed, Gorbachev 
made this point unmistakably clear when, in the course of 
consultations over the telephone in summer 1989, he told 
Mieczyslaw Rakowski, the PZPR General Secretary and government 
Prime Minister, to cooperate in forming a Solidarity-led 


government.° 


‘Tbid. Also, an additional confirmation of this.statement was 
provided in the course of discussions with Polish economists at the 
University of Warsaw’s Economics Faculty. These interviews 
included one with Professor Zdzislaw Sadowski, a senior economic 
advisor to the Messner government. 


TIMF, May 1990: World Economic Outlook: A Survey by the Staff 
of the International Monetary Fund (Washingto., D.C.: International 
Monetary Fund, 1990), p. 81. 


’Francis X. Clines, "Gorbachev Calls, The Polish Party Drops 
its Demands: Communists in Retreat: Leadex. Pledge a Partnership 
with Solidarity Movement Built on Cooreration, * The New York Times, 
23 August 1989, p. 1,6. 
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Concomitantly, the effort by the politically illegitimate 
Communist authorities to buy labor peace through wage increase 
concessions was threatening the country with an increasingly 
severe rate of inflation. The inflation, of course, resulted in 
irresistible pressures from an alienated labor force for further 
wage increases.’ This vicious circle would eventually threaten 
the country with the emergence of hyperinflation reaching a level 
of 40% per month in August 1989." 

Consequently, the changing international political 
environment and the deepening domestic economic crisis added 
momentum to the move towards an accommodation with Solidarity. 
Wojciech Jaruzelski accepted the necessity of some sort of formal 
accommodation with the political’ "opposition". He then cajoled 
the rest of the party leadership to accept this position. At the 
January 1989 Plenum of the PZPR Central Committee Plenum, the 
Communist party leadership voted to accept the relegalization of 


Solidarity. President Jaruzelski and his close ally, the 


Minister of the Interior Gen. Czeslaw Kiszczak, both threatened 


to resign in order to repulse the efforts of party conservatives 


*See, for example, the struggle over wage increases and price 
increases between workers and the government which gave rise to the 
second wave of strikes in 1988 beginning in August (John Tagliabue, 
"The Polish Standoff," The New York Times, 25 August 1988, p. 1, 


Balcerowicz cited this figure during a press conference while 
he was Minister of Finance in the Bielecki government. See the 
Polish domestic radio broadcasts on 13 May 1991 as translated and 
recorded in SWB:EE, 15 May 1991, r¢. B/4, “Premier Bielecki and 
Deputy Premier Balcerowicz Answer Qi estions on the Economy." 
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to reject the relegalization.'' The formal Round Table 
negotiations then began on 6 February 1989. The “Round Table 
Accord" was signed on ~ April and Solidarity was relegalized as a 


trade union on 17 April. The Round Table Accord called for the 


formal entrance of the political opposition into the government 


as a junior partner after semi-free elections which began on 4 
June 1989. On 4 June, candidates on the Solidarity Citizens’ 
Committee ticket did spectacularly well, while both Polish and 
external observers were stunned by the complete rejection of the 
Communist candidates by the Polish electorate.” 

The extent of the failure of the Communist authorities to 
demonstrate significant active public support through an election 
was surprising, not only to the Communist authorities, but due to 
the Solidarity “opposition" as well. Lech Walesa and the rest of 
the Solidarity leadership then began negotiations with the 
Communist authorities with regard to the formation of a 
government. In conjunction with the intense public perception 
the necessity of radical economic action, the PZPR’s satellite 
parties, the Democratic Party (SD) and the United Peasant’s Party 


(ZSL), deserted the PZPR in the Polish parliament and formed a 


'pavid Ost, Solidarity and the Politics of Anti-Politics: 
Opposition and Reform in Poland since 1968 (Philadelphia: Temple 
University Press, 1990). 


2Ost, p. 205. Also, compare and contrast the news reports in 
the Western media both before and after the 4 June elections (e.g. 
"Newest Style for Solidarity: A Dab of Glitz," The New York Times, 
13 May 1989, p. 5 and "For Poland: Nov, Unchairted Waters," The New 
York Times, 6 June 1989, p. 4). 
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new government with the Citizen’s Parliamentary Committee (the 
OKP, which had been the formally pro-Solidarity faction within 
the Polish parliament vefore the breakup of Solidarity as a 
unified political actor). According to one high official in the 
Finance Ministry, the SD and the ZSL agreed to form a government 
with the OKP on condition that the new government undertake a 
program of genuine and radical economic structural-institutional 
change. 

In an interview with the soon-to-be prime minister, 
Mazowiecki stated that the first uction of his government would 
be to prepare a proposal on an adjustment program for the IMF.” 
The proposal as contained in the Letter of Intent was basically 
an outline of the "Balcerowicz Program" (named after his Minister 
of Finance and Deputy Prime Minister) in terms of the criteria by 
which the IMF usually interprets and evaluates adjustment 
programs.'* These criteria included domestic credit ceilings 


over time, projections for elimination of the government budget 


deficit and a commitment to reliance upon market mechanisms for 


the allocation of economic resources. 
Consequently, Poland presented a complete proposal for an 
adjustment program to the IMF immediately after the installation 


of the pro-Solidarity government. in September 1989. The program 


Bethe New Premier Speaks", Gazeta Wyborcza, 21 August 1989, 
nr. 74, p. l. 


“Phe author has a copy of the Lettei> of Intent in his 
possession. 
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included initial drastic measures in the form of price subsidies 
in order to remove inflationary pressures and to undercut the 
emergence of inflationary expectations among economic actors. 

As a consequence of the drastic reduction or abolition of 
most of the subsidies of this heavily subsidized economy on 1 
January 1990 and in subsequent weeks, prices skyrocketed in the 
first weeks of the program. For example, from 18 December 1989 


to 29 December 1990, the price of flour in one city increased by 


338%, and the price of bread in general increased by 181%." In 


one week, the price of electricity increased by 400%." The news 
reports repeatedly stressed, however, the government’s 
expectation that food prices would soon fall as the supply of 
goods on the market increased and that the total rate of 


inflation would substantially decrease after January." The 


Suprices: the grew a lot, they will fall a little," Gazeta 
Swiateczna (i.e. Gazeta Wyborcza weekend edition), nr. 29 (196), 
3-4 February 1990, p. 1. 


upress conference of government spokesman: The Government 
expects a fall in prices," Gazeta Swiateczna, nr. 5 (172), 6-7 
January 1990, p. l. 


"See, for example, "Prices: the grew alot, they will fall a 
little," Gazeta Swiateczna (i.e. Gazeta Wyborcza weekend edition), 
nr. 29 (196), 3-4 February 1990, p. 1 and "Press conference of 
government spokesman: The Government expects a fall in prices," 
Gazeta Swiateczna, nr. 5 (172), 6-7 January 1990, p. 1. Despite 
higher than the originally projected monthly inflation figure for 
January 1990 [see "Press conference of government spokesman: The 
Government expects a fall in prices," Gazeta Swiateczna, nr. 5 
(172), 6-7 January 1990, p. 1 for the original estimate of 45% and 
"Making an egg from an omelet: Janusz Jankowiak speaks with 
vicepremier Leszek Balcerowicz," Gazeta Wyborcza, nr. 42 (209), 19 
February 1990, pp. 4-5 for Balcerowicz’s acknowledgement that 
monthly inflation in January was higher, but not as high as the 
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government also did demonstrate a willingness to intervene in the 
market through a reintroduction of price subsidies early in the 
course of the program in order to stabilize the price of basic 
foodstuffs for the purpose of ensuring their availability to 
everyone. 

The IMF acceptance of the Letter of Intent of this 
government in December 1989 resulted in a stan’ by arrangement as 
part of the adjustment program. As prominently reported in the 
Polish press, the IMF agreed to provide the Poles with up to 723 
million dollars worth of credits in drawing rights as a hard 


currency reserve to support purchases in 1990." Also as a 


initial, official Main Statistical Office figure of 78.6%], in 1990 
the monthly inflation rate decreased to a low of 5% at by the end 
of the year (see the comments of Central Planning Office head, 
Minister Jerzy Osiatynski, as broadcast on a PAP English language 
international radio broadcast on 1 January 1991 as recorded in 
FBIS:EEU, 2 January 1991, p. 26, "Minister Osiatynski Summarizes 
1990 Economy) for an average 1990 monthly inflation rate of 11% 
(versus 18% for 1989) for a total increase in prices for 1990 of 
585% (PAP English language international radio broadcast on 29 
January 1991 as recorded in FBIS:EEU, pp. 23-24, "Gross Domestic 
Product Drops 12 Percent"). As a comparison, the yearly inflation 
rate for 1991 was "about 70%" ("State of the Nation" report issued 
by the Olszewski government and published in Rzeczpospolita, 12 
February 1992, p. 3 and translated and recorded in FBIS:EEU, 20 
February 1992, pp. 9-15, "Olszewski Issues ‘State of Nation’ 
Report," p. 11). 


’uthe price of bread: the market or government intervention?," 
Gazeta Wyborcza, nr. 15 (182), 18 January 1990, p. 1 and "For 
bread: for the first.time the government has intervened in the 
market," Gazeta Wyborcza, nr. 25 (192), 30 January 1990, p. 1. 


'See, for example, "International Monetary Fund: We Support 
Your Program," Gazeta Wyborcza, nr. 155, Wednesday, 12 December 
1989, p. 1. The first IMF Stand-By arrangement for Poland was 
approved in February 1990 (IMF European Department, "Poland 
Introduces Bold and Wide-Ranging Economic Reforms: Fund-Supported 
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consequence of the agreement with the IMF, Barber Conable, then 
the President of the World Bank, stated that Poland, as long as 
it held to the adjustment agreement, was now eligible for up to 
2.5 billion dollars in credits for Structural Adjustment Loans 

(SALS) over the next three years.” 

The reportage on economic trends in the Polish media, as 
well as Polish society’s reaction to these, also indicated that 
the Polish general public viewed itself as undergoing great 
economic austerity as a concomitant of the implementation of the 
government’s economic reform program. From the point of view of 
political behavior, public perceptions of austerity were more 
significant than the actual extent of "austerity" being 
experienced by the general public as revealed by economic 
indicators. Indeed, the actual extent of "austerity" among the 
general public due to the economic reform program has not been 
determined; the amount of actual economic activity within Poland 


beyond very general estimates is not known.”) Great dispute 


Program Aims to Slash Inflation, Liberalize Economy, IMF Survey, 19 
February 1990, vol. 19, no. 4, pp. 57-62). 


The World’s Banking Optimist (Bankowy Optymista Ze Swiata): 
A Conversation with Barber Conable, President of the World Bank," 
Gazeta Wyborcza, 27 February 1990, nr. 49 (216), p. 3. 


41ISee the interview with Jerzy Eysymontt, chief of the Central 
Planning Office, by Katarzyna Dolinska printed in Sztandar Mlodych, 
20-22 March 1992, p. 3 as translated and recorded in FBIS:EEU, 31 
March 1992, pp. 17-19, “Planning Chief Comments on Finances, 1992 
Budget," pp. 18-19. In his statement on the size of the "gray 
zone" in the private economic sector which has avoided paying 
taxes, Eysymontt acknowledged that the size of this sector is not 
really known. 
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exists over the validity of the official economic statistics 
published by the government, which estimated that personal 
consumption had dropped by one third in less a year following the 
implementation of the reform program on 1 January 1990.” 
Criticizing the official Polish government economic 
statistics for 1990, Jeffrey Sachs, the Harvard economics 
professor who has served as a.: advisor to the Polish government, 
estimated that per capita consumption had fallen no more than 10 
percent.” Sachs also noted that this 10 percent drop had not 
occurred among all of the Polish population, but that "...[{mJany 


are doing much, much better."™ 


Indeed, Weschler and other 
observers have provided anecdotal evidence that income 


differentials among the Poles seem to be increasing, which 


confirms Sachs’ latter observation (Weschler, 1990). 


2"A Nation of Small Traders, Exporters and Stoics," Financial 
Times (London) "Financial Times Survey: Poland," 20 November 1990, 
p. II. 


%Jeffrey Sachs, "Creating Market Economies in Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union," Marion ‘O’Kellie McKay Lecture of the 
Department of Economics at the University of Pittsburgh, Friday, 
October 26, 1990, and in "A Reporter at Large (Poland)," by 
Lawrence Weschler, The New Yorker, December 10, 1990, pp. 86+. 


“Weschler, p. 92. 


. *%Stephen Engelberg, "Glitz Displaces Propaganda in Ads in 
Poland," The New York Times, 26 May 1992, p. 1, C5. 
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Despite this austerity and widening of income differentials, 
unrest - at least in the form of general strikes, demonstrations 
or riots - did not emerge of the kind which had led to the 
downfall of ruling elite cohorts during the Communist era. The 
Mazowiecki government effectively phrased its economic reform 
policies in terms of the pro-Western perceptual self-identity 
biases of the Solidarity Polish national liberation movement, and 
it did so as a means of maintaining the legitimacy of its 
authority. This success explains the relative acquiescence of 
the public to the radical economic structural-institutional 
reform program. The hardships which the Poles were experiencing 
were portrayed in the Polish media as a type of catharsis which 
Poland must undergo in order to return once again "to the family 
of civilized nations." 

Of course, the success of the authorities in restraining the 
kind of collective labor action which would have threatened their 
legitimacy was vulnerable. In late May 1990, a major railway 
strike broke out in Northern Poland. The strikers went back to 
work after the personal intervention of Lech Walesa.” The 
Mazowiecki government had been able to rely upon public 


nationalist affect in order to maintain the legitimacy of its 


*"The Polish Debt", Gazeta Wyborcza, nr. 120 (286), 25 May 
1990, p. 1. See also Ernest Skalski, "Escape from the Economy of 
the Idiot (Ucieczka od gospodarki idioty,)" Gazeta Wyborcza, nr. 53 
(220), 3-4 March 1990, p. 1+. 


7"The Strike Is Suspended: When Will There Be Discussions?" 
Gazeta Wyborcza, 29 May 1990, nr.‘123 (289), p. 1. 
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authority even in a period of deep economic hardship.” However, 
the demise of the Mazowiecki government and the historical 
experience of other polities has shown that the political 
capability to rely upon this tactic as the essential element of a 
political strategy for maintaining legitimate public authority 
may be lost. In the context of tactical political struggle, 
favorable political perceptions held by the general public may be 
short-lived. Indeed, in the course of the public political 
dispute between Mazowiecki and Walesa which became public in 
early 1990, the Mazowiecki government could not escape the public 
perception of bearing at least some responsibility for the 
suffering of Poland. 

In the Polish case, the identification of the Polish 
government’s economic reform strategy with the IMF was initially 
emphasized because of the identification of the IMF with the 
West. This strategic legitimation discourse corresponded with 
the Polish attentive public’s intensely desired self- 
identification of Poland with the West. Among Polish economists 
and politicians, the political opportunity born by the collapse 
of the Communist regime and the emergence of Solidarity 


government in the midst of economic crisis provided the political 


"Poland Agrees to I.M.F. Aid and Asks Solidarity’s Help," New 
York Times, February 25, 1991, p. 2. The next day, the Times 
reported that the IMF had reached agreement with the Polish 
government on a $2 billion aid package which will cover a three 
year period starting in 1991, which was in addition to the $723 
million aid package for Poland from the IMF for 1990 ("Polish 
Accord with IMF," New York Times,' February 26, 1991, p. C2). 
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window of opportunity for the implementation of the far-reaching 


macroeconomic stabilization program sanctioned by the IMF. It 
was viewed as the necessary first stage in the construction of 
desirable social and economic systems similar to those which 


exist in the countries of Western Europe. 


DISCUSSION: THE CONSTRUCTION OF POLITICAL MEANINGS 


In a democracy, the legitimation of a given policy or 
program is largely a matter of convincing the majority of 
ordinary people, or at least a majority of those who vote, that 
the policy in question represents an appropriate or necessary 
response given the options available, and that they ought to go 
along with the government’s decision in this instance; at the 
very least, the state must avoid provoking inactive issue 
publics, which ordinarily give government a wide berth, into 
becoming mobilized against it (in this sense, policy legitimation 
may involve inaction rather than action, negatives rather than 
positives). Clearly, such legitimation is more easily achieved 
in some instances than in others, and it might be supposed that 
the objective content of the policy or program will be the 
decisive factor determining differential success rates of 
legitimation. 

Yet as our case studies illustrate, this seemingly common 
sense expectation is not always met: the psychological legitimacy 


of a particular program does not appear to depend directly upon 
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the objective content of that program. What seems to matter more 
is how that program is subjectively perceived by the publics 
interested in the issues it addresses. This gives "what 
governments do" an important role, and political symbolism and 
the construction of political meanings a key role. As both 
examples show, virtually identical policy programs can be 
perceived in a wholly different manner, depending partly on who 
is doing the presenting, but more substantially on how the 
program is presented and on the circumstances to which it is 
peing applied. The crucial factor here appears to be nationalism 
in both cases, and the extent to which continuations in policy 


were successfully presented as dramatic breaks with established 


policy practice. In both cases, orthodox liberal programs were 


perceived as illegitimate where they were not presented as part 
of a program of national self-regeneration; and conversely, those 
programs which succeeded in gaining in the mass and elite support 
necessary for their continuance were those which drew upon, and 
activated, nationalistic symbols most effectively. 

That the legitimation of liberal orthodox programs requires 
nationalism comes as something of a surprise. According to Eric 
Hobsbawm (1990: 24), the conceptual evolution of the definition 
of "nation" exhibited its most antithetical characterization in 
the early works of liberal economics. As frequently noted, Adam 
Smith’s classic text represented an attack upon mercantilist 
political economic policies. State intervention in the 


functioning of the market was viewed as an impediment to the full 
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development of the productive forces of the community. 
Therefore, because political economists viewed political state 
boundaries as one of many unfortunate hindrances to the free 
functioning of market forces in a community ultimately composed 
of the entire world, political economy as a discipline did not 
initially emphasize any separate analytical focus upon the 
economic interaction of national state actors. 

Nevertheless, Hobsbawm notes that even those nineteenth 
century political economists most committed to the removal of 
state influence upon market forces did not disregard the national 
state or view it as nonessential: "... no economist of even the 
most extreme liberal persuasion could overlook or fail to take 
account of the national economy. Only liberal economists did not 
like to, or quite know how to, talk about it" (1990: 28). 

However, Adam Smith’s The Wealth of Nations may be 
interpreted as a Machiavellian formulation for a Prince on how to 
generate greater wealth within his community and thus increase 
his power. The implementation of the economic policy thrust 


prescribed in The Wealth of Nations requires a strong Prince who 


can overcome the resistance of domestic actors seeking to use the 


state for protection against market forces (Malloy, 1991). In 
the Polish and British cases, we see that the source of this 
state strength for the implementation of painful macroeconomic 
adjustment policies lay in the ability of state authorities to 
successfully legitimate this policy thrust of state withdrawal in 


terms of doing what was necessary for the well-being of the 
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nation. Successful legitimation in this sense involved the 
ability to resist the demands of societal actors for the return 


of state protection against market forces, while simultaneously 


attempting to avoid committing political suicide. 


Thus, in these two cases, state power was manifested 
negatively in the form of a historic-situational capacity to 
withdraw the state from its use by civil society actors to 
protect themselves from the functioning of market forces. This 
state power capacity, in the British and Polish cases discussed 
above, was derived from the ability of state authorities to 
politically exploit the nationalist symbolic affinities of the 
general public in order to maintain their authority within the 
polity, despite the resistance of these previously protected 
private/civil society actors. In James Malloy’s terms, 
“initiative capacity" within these two communities was 
concentrated upon the authority figures who were formally 
invested with the authority of the state at these two historical 
turning points. Their political opponents, on the other hand, 
had earlier failed (or been unable) to mobilize the public 
sufficiently in support of similar programs. 

Yet if our case studies illustrate the importance of the 
manipulation of political symbols - especially nationalistic 
symbols - in legitimating economic policy choices, they also 
point to the limits and the boundaries outside which such 
strategies cease to be effective. In the British case, support 


for the first Thatcher administration’s economic program - 
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initially high and enthusiastic - was gradually eroded by the 
socio-economic consequences of that program and by an unfavorable 
systemic climate in the world economy, to a point where the 
government had become as unpopular as its predecessor by 1981; 
equally, no amount of policy presentation could legitimate the 
Labour government’s IMF program in the eyes of the British masses 
and elites, given the blow to national confidenze which that 
program implied. 

In the Polish case, the Solidarity liberals possessed a 
greater political capacity and political will to act decisively 
in order to gain the IMF’s approval and support for the 


principles of an economic reform program which the Communist 


governments of the late 1980s had also sought to implement. The 


liberal authorities have been able to maintain both their 
political preeminence and the thrust of the economic reform 
program, at least up until the present day (as of August 1993).” 
The Communist authorities, on the other hand, were much more 
constrained throughout the 1980s by a hostile domestic political 
environment with regard to domestic economic policy making. 

We see that in the two cases examined here, the manipulation 


of national identity as a political instrument is both 


*Former Finance Minister Leszek Balcerowicz stated in a recent 
interview that despite the three changes in government which have 
occurred since the implementation of the macroeconomic 
stabilization program on 1 January 1990, adherence to the basic 
principles of the economic reform program which he initially 
oversaw has been maintained ("According to Balcerowicz", Tygodnik 
Powszechny, 13 June 1993, 24 (2292), p. it). 
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constructed and constrained by political and economic contexts. 
These contexts establish constraints on the manner in which a 
state can structure political meanings (Wallerstein, 1984), and 
they are frequently international-systemic in nature; for 
example, the notion of the hegemon in decline clearly generates 
disillusion among a mass public taught to think of itself as a 
nation of empire, and this tnen advantages those who are able to 
convincingly portray their programs as necessary to restore the 
economic power of the state, while disadvantaging those who are 
not. Also, in the Polish case, the symbolic context of state 
action is significantly determined by the national political 
culture. Specifically, the authorities must convincingly address 
the Polish public self-conception of its nation-state. This 
national self-conception encompasses a sense of personal 
individual belonging to an imagined, historically continuous 
community, a community which has been viewed as threatened and 


dominated by external powers through history. The average Pole 


also views his national community as having failed to exploit 


previous historic opportunities - wnich might have offered the 
Polish nation independence and prestige - due to internal 
infighting which must not be repeated (Anderson, 1991; Davies, 


1982). 


*See Walesa’s national address on 31 May 1993 following his 
dissolution of parliament on 29 May for: an example of how he 
subtely manipulates this national self-conception of the Polish 
public to shape current political behavior, in this case, to 
persuade the Polish public to continue to support those elites who 
have overseen the reform policies followed during the Mazowiecki, 
Bielecki and Suchocka (but not during the Olszewski) governments. 


Political figures claiming to speak with the authority of 


the state seek to exploit their national public’s self-images. 


These self-perceptions are, in turn, shaped by the historically 


determined situations of their respective national communities 
within the international system. When: seeking to legitimate 
painful economic policies evidently formulated in conjunction 
with the IMF and other representatives of the international 
political economy, state authority figures must seek to justify 
the policies domestically by reference to these historic national 
situations in the international system. Whether or not these 
attempts are successful will depend upon the match between 
economic circumstances, national crises, policy ideas and 
political solutions (Kingdon, 1984), and Thatcher and 
Walesa/Solidarity were both ideally placed to take advantage of 
all four. 

In both cases, the external circumstances and the domestic 
political crises induced by these elevated the political 
authority of particular political figures at the expense of 
others; the political authority of the latter then became 
vulnerable to political attack, often in the form of the charge 
that they had sacrificed the interests of the nation-state. 
Naturally the political figures involved attempted to refute 


these charges, but systemic circumstances rendered their 


(Warsaw television broadcast on 31 May 1993 as translated and 
recorded in the U.S. government’s Foreign Broadcast and Information 
Service: Eastern Europe, 1 June 1993, pp. 19-21.) 
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arguments unconvincing. In fact, their political defeat and 
removal from formal state authority was an essential element 
constituting the public authority of the new political elites 


which replaced them. 


CONCLUSION AND DIRECTIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 


We would propose that the role of public national 
self-identity as exploited by elites to generate desired patterns 
of public behavior be included in the analysis of government 
adherence to, and divergence from, IMF-sanctioned adjustment 
policies. An explicit focus on this factor would constitute the 
beginning of the formulation of a more fluid and dynamic 
conceptualization of state-society relations. As this analysis 
has sought to demonstrate, models assuming even a short-term 
static state-society relationship have difficulty explaining 
success or failure in legitimating economic policy choices. 

The behavior of the Polish and British ruling authorities 
also illustrates the constraints imposed on domestic and foreign 
policy by adaptation to the requirements of the international 
capitalist political: economy (Cox, 1987). Robert Cox and Walters 
and Blake‘ (1992) see a growing “ideology of openness" emerging in 
the global economy, whereby most states now accommodate 


themselves to external forces of that economy rather than seeking 


to defend themselves from it as they did formerly. The key 


prerequisite for this, however, is that the authorities view the 
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progressive integration of their states into the international 
political economy as essential for the well-being of the nation. 
More precisely, for integration to proceed it is important that 
other perceived potential threats and challenges to the nation do 
not exist which might override the economic utilitarian 
motivation to create and maintain a national foreign economic 
policy aimed at participation in, and exploitation of, the 
existing global market economy and its regimes. 

The nationalist cognitive reference point alluded to in the 
preceding analysis is also noteworthy given the argument made in 
much of the interdependence, functionalist and neo-functionalist 
literature. This literature predicts that preoccupation with the 
notion of the sovereignty of the nation-state will decline in 
salience and intensity as economic linkages increase (Keohane 
Nye, 1977). Yet in the two cases analyzed here, the adoption of 


the policies perceived as essential for adaptation to trends in 


the increasingly interdependent international economy was 


politically actualized through sufficiently convincing portrayals 
of these policies as essential to the well-being of the nation. 
Thus, with this increasing interdependence, we witness the 
continued salience of the motivation to create and protect 
independent and sovereign nation-states. Indeed, the emergence 
of regional ethnic autonomy political movements within the 
Western European "nation-states" of the European Community is 
probably additional evidence of a positive relationship between 


the increasing salience of the motivation for the pursuit of 
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national political sovereignty, on the one hand, and the 
increasing interdependence of the international economy on the 
-other. This general line of argumentation may go some way toward 
explaining the seeming paradox of increasing integration within 
the world economy paired with increasing nationalism, by arguing 


that this paradox is more apparent than real. Indeed, the 


emergence of new nationalist regionalist/ethnic movements and the 


continuation of "old" nationalisms may even be a prerequisite for 
liberal economic integration on a global scale, rather than a 
hindrance or barrier to it, in the modern era of mass politics. 
Our findings, we believe, point towards the need for a 
reconsideration of the work of Murray Edelman on political 
symbolism and the construction of political meanings (Edelman, 
1971; 1985; 1988). The contributions of Edelman are especially 
noteworthy because of his focus on the role of elites in 
generating political perceptions among mass publics. His work 
emphasizes the idea that the public’s response to the policy 
process output is dependent upon its perceptions of the politics 
of the policy process itself. While Edelman’s work does ce | 
examine the role of nationalistic symbols per se in any depth, 
the argument presented here does reinforce his contention that a 
central means by which elites mobilize support for political 
programs “is through identification of a particular interest with 
the abstract, empirically undefinable ‘national interest’" (1971: 


12). Particular leaders and groups widen the scope and appeal of 


| 
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their own ideas and interests by identifying these with the 
collective interests of the nation as a whole. 


Edelman’s work, while it has been widely greeted as an 


important contribution to American political science, has rarely 


been integrated with or employed in empirical research, 
presumably because the ‘wooly’ or ’fuzzy’ nature of the topics he 
discusses jar with traditional positivist analysis. But as the 
cases analyzed here show, the manipulation of national symbols 
and images can be considerably more important than objective 
programmatic content in legitimating economic policy choices, 
suggesting that we need to look at Edelman’s arguments afresh and 
try to employ them in future research more adequately than has 
hitherto been the case. 

A second implication of this research relates to the 
literature on domestic policy making processes. Since our 
analysis has focused on only one aspect of the policy making 
process, it cannot be regarded as an adequate ‘test’ of the 
various existing models of policy making; nevertheless, it does 
have some important implications for such models. One of these, 
which the Polish case illustrates, is that models of policy 
making in industrial polyarchies which assume "relatively stable 
system parameters" (that is, static state-society relations, 
stable political institutions, and so on) - such as the advocacy 
coalition theory of Paul Sabatier (1988) - seem less adequate or 
satisfactory today than they were only three or four years ago, 


given that a number of emergent polyarchies in Eastern Europe and 
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elsewhere are undergoing a process of revolutionary change in 
their political ideas and institutions. As the quick pace of 
political change throughout the world continues following the end 


of the Cold War era, the stable parameters assumption is probably 


becoming an even less valid assumption in other industrialized 


democracies of Western Europe and North America as well. While a 
full discussion of the consequences of this development .vc 
future research is beyond the scope of this paper, it does raise 
the question of whether the existing models are now adequate as 
all-encompassing theories of policy making, whether they need to 
be modified and supplemented to take account of new realities, 
and whether indeed such theorizing is possible at all in the 
midst of such dramatic change. With regard to Eastern Europe, 
for instance, our position is akin to that of the passenger 
trying to read road signs while seated in the back of a 
fast-moving car. 

In some respects existing models of the policy making 
process do emerge well from the preceding analysis. John 
Kingdon’s (1984) revised "garbage can" model comes out well in 
the sense that Thatcher and Walesa were both clearly "in the 
right place at the right time", since circumstances beyond their 
control - the fall of the Berlin Wall for Walesa, the long-term 
economic decline of Britain and the crises of the 1970s for 
Thatcher - created “windows of opportunities" for their ideas and 
policy programs; as Kingdon’s analysis suggests, it was the 


coincidence of three "streams" ~ a problem stream, a policy 
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stream and a political stream - which enabled the two leaders to 
get their political programs onto the political agenda. Elements 
of Sabatier’s model are also still useful, particularly in the 
British case where the rise of monetarism was indeed the rise of 
an “advocacy coalition" of the kind he envisages, the revival of 
a set of ideas which cut across a whole range of institutions 
both in and out of government, as Sabatier suggests major policy 
movements do. 

Yet it has to be said that neither the existing models of 
policy making in Western polyarchies nor the emergent "politics 
of economic adjustment" literature devotes sufficient attention 


to the role of policy legitimation and its symbolic dimensions; 


this is perhaps an excusable failing given the relative infancy 


of both these fields of enquiry, and admittedly this entire area 
is somewhat resistant to "rigorous" analysis of the kind toward 
which many positivists prefer to direct their efforts. Yet we 
would contend that it is essential to examine the role of policy 
legitimation in the current world context, not just in Eastern 
Europe but in the industrial polyarchies of the West, and to 
recognize the central role which national identity continues to 
play in this process. In the modern era of mass politics, 
symbolic often means nationalist; and even if this is something 
of an exaggeration, the manipulation of national self-images at 
the very least constitutes a central component of symbolic 


legitimation. 
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ABSTRACT 


The effects of the second presidential debate of 1992 — dubbed "The People’s 
Debate" — are gauged using a randomly selected panel of 104 undecided and weakly- 
committed voters in the Richmond, Virginia area. The panelists assembled at a local 
university to watch the debate on television, and were interviewed three times: before and 
after the debate, and by telephone after the election. The debate occasioned a substantial 
swing in candidate preference among the panelists, with Bill Clinton and Ross Perot gaining 
and George Bush losing support. The post-election survey indicated that the effects of the 
debate persisted through the election. Data gathered during the debate with "continuous 
audience response" technology is used to discuss the panelists’ reactions to several key 
segments of the debate. 


Authorship is equal; names are listed alphabetically. This is a revised and expanded version of 
a paper delivered at the annual meeting of the American Association for Public Opinion 
Research in May 1993. The authors greatly appreciate the financial support provided by 
Virginia Commonwealth University, Barnard College, and the three media organizations that 
sponsored the study: the Virginian-Pilot newspaper, WRIC-TV in Richmond, and ABC News’ 
“Nightline." The assistance of Sharon Webb, who collaborated on the version presented at 
AAPOR, and numerous volunteers and university personnel at VCU, is also gratefully 
acknowledged. 


Testifying before a March 1924 congressional hearing on the regulation of radio, 
William Harkness, Assistant Vice-President of AT&T, proposed a debate between the 
Democratic, Republican, and Progressive presidential candidates, to be broadcast to the few 
million listeners around the country who then owned receivers (Chester, 1969: 21). His 
suggestion was ignored, and, despite subsequent efforts over the years, it was not until the 
“Great Debates" of 1960 that the candidates for the highest office in the nation faced each 
other in such a forum.' After a hiatus of three elections, however, presidential debates have 
since become the highlight of most campaign seasons. 

The importance of debates is both civic and strategic. As a means of public education 
they offer citizens a unique opportunity to hear (and see) the candidates in an unedited, less- 
scripted setting than that offered by most other mass-mediated forums. In the age of 
"soundbite" politics, even the most structured debates allow for longer, potentially more 
thoughtful, ruminations about issues of policy, leadership, or character, than is the norm. 
They also serve, along with the nominating conventions and election night itself, as focal 
points for the campaign, drawing public attention to national politics in a collective way that 
is far too rare in America. 

For the candidates, debates serve a more instrumental function. Few campaign events 
are as publicly anticipated, attract as large an audience, or generate as much media coverage 
and subsequent analysis as presidential debates. Thus, they present both the opportunity to 
get a faltering campaign back on track, and the danger of derailing an already successful one. 
While the evidence that debates significantly affect the outcome of elections is equivocal (see, 
e.g., Ben-Zeev and White, 1962; Chaffee and Choe, 1979; Geer, 1988; Lang and Lang, 
1979; Lanoue, 1992) “political folklore" points to several defining moments that have 
emerged from these direct exchanges: Richard Nixon’s poor physical appearance in the first 
debate of 1960; Gerald Ford’s gaffe regarding Soviet dominance in Eastern Europe in 1976; 
Ronald Reagan’s controlled, "presidential" performance one week before 1980 election, and 
his self-deprecating humor in the first debate of 1984; Michael Dukakis’s emotionless 
response in the last debate of the 1988 campaign to the question of how he would stand on 
the death penalty if his wife were raped and murdered. 

The 1992 presidential campaign offered a number of new or altered approaches to 
mass-mediated electioneering, most of which involved strengthening the direct interaction 
between the public and the candidates (and thus challenging the “gatekeeping” role of 
traditional journalists). This new trend was reflected in the second presidential debate, held 
on October 15th in Richmond, Virginia. Dubbed "The People’s Debate," it utilized a unique 
talk-show format, in which members of an audience of 209 randomly selected, undecided 
voters asked questions of the candidates, assisted by newscaster Carole Simpson in a role 
more akin to a host than a journalist. 

The poor performance of George Bush and the strong performances of Bill Clinton 
and Ross Perot in "The People’s Debate" may very well be added to the list of defining 
moments recounted above. But to what extent did this debate influence the opinions, and 
ultimately the vote choice, of the public? We attempt to answer this question by examining 


' Arthur Vandenberg, the Republican presidential candidate in 1936 did stage a "mock" radio debate, in which 
he "responded" to recorded excerpts from FDR. 
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the impact of this debate on a panel of 104 randomly-selected undecided and weakly 
committed voters from the Richmond area, who assembled to watch the debate on television 
at a local university. Our study entailed three waves of interviews with panelists: 
immediately before and after the event, and by telephone after the presidential election. The 
interviews are supplemented by "continuous response" data collected during the debate and 
by two focus groups conducted approximately 30 minutes after the debate. 


Methods and Data 


To recruit the panel, we identified likely voters using a telephone survey of residents 
of the Richmond, Virginia metropolitan area.* Likely voters who were undecided in the 
presidential election, or who said they might change their minds, were recruited to 
participate. Out of 1,859 individuals screened, 626 met the selection criteria. Of these, 150 
individuals agreed to attend and were sent packets of information. On the night of the 
debate, 104 arrived at the university in time to complete the pre-election questionnaires and 
be included in the data collection.* At the conclusion of the debate, panelists completed 
post-test questionnaires. Fifteen also took part in two focus groups. Post-election telephone 
interviews were conducted with 99 of the panelists, 96 of whom reported voting in the 
presidential election. Because of missing data on key items, the useable sample size for most 
analyses involving the vote is 79. 

The participants were generally representative of all voters who met the screening 
criteria (see table 1). It was, according to many measures, a receptive audience looking for 
reasons to support a candidate. Despite the fact that Republicans outnumbered Democrats (as 
they do more generally in the Richmond area), and that nearly two-thirds had voted for Bush 
in 1988 (three-fourths among those who voted), Bush’s support was weak (only 6 percent 
approved of his performance in office). At the same time, Clinton was distrusted by nearly 
half of the panelists, and another 15 percent were neutral on the question of whether he was 
sufficiently honest to be president. 


*** TABLE 1 HERE *** 


Findings 


The debate had a number of immediate and rather dramatic effects on the panelists. 
Many of these effects appeared to persist through the election and were detectible in the post- 
election telephone survey. 


> Likely voters were those who said they were registered to vote and "definitely will vote" in the presidential 
election. 


> Individuals who agreed to participate were mailed a confirmation letter with directions and a map. A reminder 
call was made to all recruits the night before the debate. Those who attended were paid $20. 
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Knowledge of candidate positions on the issues. 


Previous research suggests that presidential debates provide valuable opportunities for 
voter learning about the candidates’ substantive issue stands (Drew and Weaver, 1991; 
Becker et al. 1980; Chaffee and Dennis, 1979). However, demonstrating that learning 
occurs during debates is often a difficult task for social science. The validity of inferences 
based on a comparison of what debate viewers and nonviewers know about the candidates is 
threatened by various confounding factors. Studies that avoid this difficulty by comparing 
debate viewers’ knowledge before and after the debates must successfully anticipate what 
topics will be discussed. 

We chose four issues for a before-and-after test of knowledge; three of the issues 
received at least brief discussion in the debate: the death penalty, health care reform, and 
taxes.* On two of the three, there were notable gains in knowledge. Table 2 shows these 
data. The most dramatic increase was in awareness that President Bush supports the death 
penalty. Prior to the debate, only 52 percent of the panelists correctly identified Bush’s 
position; after the debate, 89 percent did so.° Bush’s reference to the death penalty during 
the debate was brief and oblique, and came during a discussion of gun control. In arguing 
for stronger anti-crime legislation, the president said, "I’ll probably get into a fight in this 
room with some, but I happen to think that we need stronger death penaities for those that 
kill police officers."® 


***T ABLE 2 HERE*** 


A more modest increase in knowledge was seen in awareness of Clinton’s position 
that employers should be mandated to provide health insurance to their employees. Prior to 
the debate, 81 percent of the panelists said Clinton favored such a mandate. During his 
discussion of health care reform, Clinton said, "Employers would cover their employees, 
government would cover the unemployed." After the debate, 90 percent said Clinton favored 
employer mandates. 

One other issue we asked about was mentioned briefly in the debate: whether or not 
taxes on the wealthy should be raised. Bush made a general comment about his opposition to 
any new taxes, and Clinton twice mentioned "asking the wealthiest Americans" to pay a 
larger share. We saw little change in knowledge of these positions, however, because over 
90 percent of the panelists already knew them. The percentage correctly identifying the 
candidates’ position rose three points for Clinton (from 93 to 96 percent) and 1 point for 


4 The fourth issue was abortion. 


‘ The 52 percent figure for knowledge of Bush’s position on the death penalty may seem low, but was nearly 
identical to the percentage who knew this in a late September statewide survey of likely Virginia voters. 


© This was a curious comment, since both Clinton and Perot were supporters of the death penalty. However, 
few voters knew this, with only 25 percent of the panelists saying that Clinton supported the death penalty. Clinton 
did not state his position during the debate, and the post-debate measurement was identical. In the post-election 
survey, 47 percent of the panelists correctly identified Clinton’s position. 
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Bush. 

Perhaps the knowledge gains we document are unsurprising. The audience paid close 
attention to the debate, and was alerted to the significance of the specific issues by the pre- 
debate questionnaire. However, the relevant statements on each issue by the candidates were 
exceedingly brief, and could easily have been missed. Furthermore, most of the gains in 
awareness persisted through the election. And, of course, there were many issues discussed 
that we did not anticipate or have space in the surveys to accommodate. For some of these 
— term limits, NAFTA, education reform, gun control — one or more of the candidates 
stated his views quite distinctly, and it is quite likely that many viewers learned from these 
statements. 


Ratings of the candidates. 


Most of the necessary preconditions for communication-induced attitude change 
(McGuire, 1969) were present in our study: exposure and attention were elemental to the 
event; comprehension of the messages, while not guaranteed, seemed likely given the 
characteristics of the panelists, who were somewhat more knowledgeable about politics than 
the average citizen in Virginia.’ The possibility that panelists might yield to the messages 
was inherent in the chief criterion for their selection to participate: lack of a firm voting 
commitment. However, this did not mean that the panelists lacked strong opinions about the 
candidates; indeed, some of their indecision or weakness of commitment resulted from 
antipathy toward most or all of the candidates. 

The debate had a substantial effect on the panelists’ impressions of the candidates 
(table 3), with ratings of Clinton and Perot rising substantially. These changes are consistent 
with the audience’s "real time" reactions to the debate, as recorded by the continuous 
response system.* The mean on-line ratings for Perot and Clinton (4.99 and 4.73 
respectively) were considerably higher than for Bush (4.29), and were also higher than their 
mean pre-debate ratings. Not surprisingly, mean post-debate favorability ratings rose for 
Clinton (from 4.01 before the debate to 5.04 after it) and Perot (from 4.16 to 4.78).? 

Bush’s ratings rose modestly, from 4.01 to 4.15. All three candidates experienced a small 
decline in ratings from the post-debate to the post-election measurement. 


*** TABLE 3 HERE *** 


The data support the notion that the candidates’ performances in the debate had a 


’ The panelists, as a group, were more likely than random samples of Virginia citizens (surveyed in 1990, 1991, 
and 1992) to know the answers to several questions tapping general knowledge of politics. 


* The audience provided continuous ratings of the debate via the seven-point scale on their dial boxes. The 
computer recorded the dial box settings every two seconds. The cumulative rating scores are the means for all dial 


box settings while each candidate was speaking. 


* These data are from the 79 individuals for whom we have complete records including their vote choices. 
However, data for the full panel of 104 were nearly identical. 
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stronger impact on the post-debate ratings than the pre-debate ratings had on the panelists’ 
evaluations of the performances. Table 4 presents the simple Pearson correlations between 
measurements at different waves. The pattern for all three candidates is similar. The 
correlation between the mean rating during the debate (taken from the continuous on-line 
response) and the post-debate rating was much stronger than the correlation between the 
rating during the debate and the pre-debate rating.'? For example, the correlation between 
the post-debate rating of Perot and the rating of his debate performance was .58, compared 
with .39 between the debate rating and the pre-debate rating. 


*** TABLE 4 HERE *** 


Echoing the general shifts in impression were changes in specific views about the 
candidates’ weaknesses. In the pre-debate survey, 44 percent of the panelists believed, with 
greater or lesser certainty, that Clinton was not sufficiently honest to be president. This 
percentage declined to 27 in the post-debate survey. Similarly, prior to the debate only 38 
percent believed that Perot could work effectively with Congress if he were elected president; 
after the debate 49 percent believed he could. However, Bush made little headway against 
the perception that he did not have a viable plan for dealing with the economy’s problems. 
Prior to the debate, 37 percent believed Bush had an effective economic plan; after the 
debate, the portion holding this view rose only slightly — to 41 percent. 

Whose impressions were changed? Nearly all panelists shifted their impressions of 
one or more candidates, and half moved a total of at least four scale points in their ratings of 
the three candidates. In general, change was greatest among older panelists, the less 
informed, and those who said (prior to the debate) that they thought presidential debates were 
a fair and unbiased source of information about the candidates." 


Voter preference. 


Consistent with the change in impressions of the candidates, the debate occasioned a 
substantial swing in candidate preference among the panelists (table 5). Two-thirds of those 
completely undecided before the debate expressed a candidate preference after the debate, 
while one-fourth of those who were initially leaning toward a candidate altered their choice 
or became completely undecided. In all, 39 percent of the participants gave different 
answers to the candidate choice question before and after the debate. 


*** TABLE 5 HERE *** 


Bill Clinton was the beneficiary of much of this change, picking up the votes of 41 


'° Due to a computer malfunction, individual data from the on-line audience response are available for only 30 
minutes of the debate. 


'! There were significant differences (p < .05) across groups in the mean total change in candidate ratings (pre- 
to post-debate). 
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percent of those initially undecided as well as a few votes from Perot and Bush supporters. 
Meanwhile, he held on to 83 percent of those who favored him in the pretest. Ross Perot 
gained the votes of 19 percent of the undecided, and also took 18 percent of Bush’s 
supporters. Bush retained only 64 percent of his initial supporters, and added only two 
voters from among the undecided. These changes were largely consistent with the 
participants’ judgments as to who "won" the debate: 37 percent chose Clinton, while 34 
percent picked Perot. Only 6 percent thought Bush did best. 

The post-election telephone survey found that nearly 90 percent of Clinton and Bush’s 
post-debate supporters had voted for them (table 6). Perot lost a third of his post-debate 
supporters, but made up for these defections by capturing some of Clinton and Bush’s 
leaners. The post-debate undecided panelists gave Bush 40 percent, Perot 33 percent, and 
Clinton 27 percent. Overall, two-thirds of those who switched during the debate voted for the 
candidate to whom they had switched. 


*** TABLE 6 HERE *** 


While these data suggest that the debate had a lasting effect on the panelists, they may 
understate its impact. Changes in candidate impressions may also have had consequences for 
the ultimate vote choices, even if the effects were not manifested in immediate changes in 
candidate preference. To disentangle the debate effects from other influences on the vote 
(including predispositions towards the candidates, issues, and campaign effects that occurred 
after the debate), we constructed multivariate candidate choice models and used logistic 
regression to estimate the parameters. Logistic regression is appropriate for use with 
dichotomous dependent variables (e.g., 1=voted for Clinton, 0=voted for someone else). 
The coefficients express the change in the log odds of the dependent variable associated with 
a unit change in the independent variable. Since there were three candidates in the race, a 
single model of choice between the major party candidates was inappropriate; accordingly, 
three models — each predicting the vote of a single candidate — were constructed. 

Slightly different models were created for predicting each candidate’s vote. The 
differences were minor, and reflected a desire to model the influences parsimoniously by 
including only those variables demonstratively related to the vote. The principal aim of the 
analysis was to gauge the effect of changes in candidate ratings during the debate on the 
actual vote choice, relative to other influences. To accomplish this, we constructed a 
baseline model (for each candidate) that included pre-debate candidate ratings, opinions on 
issues, ideology, selected demographic characteristics, and respondent opinion as to which 
candidate did best in the third debate. Variables with nonsignificant coefficients were 
dropped from the model.'? The overall explanatory power of this model was compared 


'2 We did not expect issues and demographics to be particularly significant in these models, given that much 
of their effect was already reflected in the pre-debate ratings of the candidates. The three variables that survived 
(government jobs in the Clinton model, income in the Bush model, and age in the Perot model) exhibited persistent 
and strong independent effects on the vote. 

In a few instances, a candidate’s pre-debate rating was not significant but was retained in the model. This 
occurred where one of the variables for the change in rating was significant in the current model or a subsequent 
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with one that included these variables plus a measure of change in the candidate ratings 
during the debate. If the debate had a lasting effect, the model including the debate change 
should provide a more powerful prediction of the vote. Furthermore, the coefficients for 
change in candidate ratings during the debate should be significantly associated with the vote. 
Table 7 shows the results from these models. 


*** TABLE 7 HERE *** 


For all three candidates, the explanatory power of the models improved substantially 
when the variables for debate-induced change in candidate ratings was included. The pseudo 
r-squared rose by .14 for Clinton’s model (from .62 to .76), by .15 for Bush’s (.64 to .79), 
and by .20 for Perot’s (.33 to .53). Change in Clinton’s rating was a significant predictor of 
both Clinton’s and Bush’s vote, while change in Perot’s rating improved the prediction of 
Bush’s and Perot’s vote. Debate-related change in Bush’s rating was a significant predictor 
only of Perot’s vote.”® 

Post-debate factors also played a substantial role in the decisions of the panelists. The 
post-election models in table 7, which include change in candidate ratings after the post- 
debate measurement, all manifest improved predictive power. The pseudo r-squared for 
Clinton’s model rose by .12 (from .76 to .88), by .07 for Bush (.79 to .86), and by a 
whopping .22 for Perot (.53 to .75). Post-debate change in Clinton’s ratings was 
significantly related both to his vote and to Bush’s. Change in Perot’s ratings was a 
significant predictor of his vote. And in addition, respondents’ belief that Perot won the 
third debate was also independently related to his vote. However, it should also be noted 
that the variables for changes in ratings induced by the second debate remained significantly 
related to the vote, even in the presence of measures of post-debate phenomena. 


A Closer Look at the Impact of "The People’s Debate" 


The results of our three-wave panel suggest that viewing the Richmond debate 
significantly influenced the candidate ratings and, ultimately, the vote choices, of undecided 
and weakly committed voters, independent of their predispositions about the candidates. 
These effects persisted despite important post-debate events, advertising, news commentary, 
and other communications. Clinton received the clearest boost, both in ratings and votes, but 
Perot was also helped. 

But what was it about the debate that led to this impact? We noted earlier that rather 
than a simple matter of the cumulative effect of the information and affect generated during a 


one. The change variables are meaningful only when the baseline rating variables are included as well. 


'3 Bush’s ratings changed very little as a result of the debate, and so this finding is not too surprising. 
However, in testing a variety of different models, changes in Bush’s ratings did affect the votes of Bush and the 
other candidates in some instances. However, when variables for the other candidates were included, as in the 
models shown in table 5, the effect of Bush’s ratings was weakened. 
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debate, common wisdom suggests that debates are won or lost through particular "defining 
moments." While, as in the case of Gerald Ford’s 1976 misstatement about Eastern Europe, 
this key moment may not emerge until the commentary that follows a debate (Steeper, 1980; 
Patterson, 1980: 122-123), one would expect to find some evidence of these critical junctures 
in the "real time" reactions of viewers and listeners. 

While our data do not allow us to directly address the link between an individual’s 
response to specific moments of the debate and shifts in his or her post-debate evaluation of 
the candidates, we can, through the use of a "Continuous On-Line Audience Response" 
(COAR) system identify the aggregate, moment-by-moment reactions of the audience to the 
candidates’ performances.'* COAR systems are the sophisticated stepchildren of the 
“Lazarsfeid-Stanton program analyzer" developed in the mid 1940s for determining audience 
reactions to radio broadcasts and films. As noted above, our panel watched the debate in an 
auditorium equipped with a large-screen television. Each individual had a small "dial box" 
on which there was a knob and seven settings. The settings corresponded to a scale from 1 
(strongly dislike) to 7 (strongly like), with 4 being neutral. During the debate, their 
responses were summarized every two seconds and plotted on a graph, which was 
superimposed on the video being watched and taped by the researchers. 

Two general points about the audience’s reactions emerge from an analysis of the 
video. First, there is a fair amount of movement in the audience’s response throughout the 
debate, with the mean score on the seven-point scale dipping as low as 2.94 and climbing as 
high as 6.08. Second, while those initially leaning towards a particular candidate usually had 
the most positive reactions to their candidate’s comments, all four groupings (the candidates’ 
leaners and those completely undecided) generally reacted to the same comments in the same 
way — in very few instances during the 90-minute debate did supporters of one candidate 
react positively to a comment while supporters of another candidate reacted negatively. 

What, specifically were voters reacting to during the debate? A brief examination of 
some of the candidates’ high and low points is instructive. As noted earlier, George Bush 
had the lowest average rating of the three candidates, ending with a cumulative mean score 
of 4.29 (the mean of all audience responses while he was speaking). Bush seldom connected 
with our panelists: his highest score was 5.48, reached when, in response to the question, 
"please state your position on term limits," he stated forcefully that "I strongly support term 
limits for members of the United States Congress." By comparison, Bill Clinton exceeded 
that score during four of the 14 opportunities he had to speak, and Ross Perot exceeded it 
during 10 of his 14 opportunities. 

On the other hand, three of the four lowest scores recorded during the debate 
occurred while Bush was speaking, and for ten of his 14 opportunities, Bush’s highest rating 


'4In theory an individual’s instant reactions can be tied to his or her specific responses on the three-wave survey 
instrument. However, as noted earlier, due to a computer malfunction we have these individual-level data for only 
30 minutes of the debate. Furthermore, the period for which we have data includes the beginning and end of the 
debate, which (from our perspective) were less substantively interesting. 
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Perot speaks Bush speoks Clinton speoks 


Bush: "Char acter 
is a part of being 
President” 


Mean rating 


Bush: "The first S 
negative compoign run in 
this election was by Governor Clinton" 


Bush: "...you con't furn the While House 
into the Waffle House” 


T T T T T 


Bush supporfers Clinion supporiers Perot supporiers Undecided } 


Figure 1. Debate audience reaction to candidates’ discussion of "character trashing" 


was lower than both Clinton and Perot.!° Significantly, the two lowest ratings of the night 
— both received by Bush — were on topics that defined the 1992 campaign. Throughout the 
campaign, voters had expressed their displeasure with what they considered to be 
“mudslinging” by the candidates. This theme was reiterated early in the Richmond debate 
when an audience member remarked that the "amount of time the candidates have spent 
trashing their opponents’ character is depressingly large." Figure 1 shows the audience’s 
reactions to the candidates’ discussion of this comment. 

Rather than accepting the questioner’s premise — that the campaign would be better 
off with less mudslinging — Bush tried to defend his actions, arguing that "the first negative 
campaign run in this election was by Governor Clinton, and I’m not going to sit there and be 
a punching bag." Throughout his defensive answer, his ratings plummeted, dropping nearly 
two full points to a score of 2.94 (figure 1 shows ratings broken down by pre-debate 
candidate preference). The significance of this moment for our panelists was further 
documented in one of our focus groups. In response to a question regarding what they 


'S The reader should keep in mind that the panel was not stacked against the president. Three-fourths of the 
panelists who had voted in 1988 had cast their vote for Bush. 
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thought of the debate format, the following exchange occurred: 


Barbara: I think [the candidates] learned from the reactions to the previous 
debates. I feel they were less likely to be combative... 


John: But Mr. Bush tried to get his shot in the beginning. 
Barbara: 1 know he tried. 
John: He tried, yes he did. He should try to give up on that. 


Barbara: But nobody else [responded negatively]. I think it showed that 
[Clinton and Perot] are better than Bush. He was just trying to do everything 
the same way he has done it before. 


Bush had an equally dramatic slide about 45 minutes later, in response to an audience 
member’s question as to how the nation’s economic woes had personally affected each of the 
candidates. The question, while simplistic, brought together the public’s concern about the 
economy with their desire for evidence that whoever led the country understood the impact 
of the bad economic times on the lives of average folks. What was clear, however — again 
playing into a theme that had emerged much earlier in the campaign — was that Bush "did 
not get it," fumbling first to try to understand the question, then depersonalizing the issue by 
stating that "everybody cares if people aren’t doing well."’® Notably, when asked in the 
post-election telephone survey to describe the most memorable moment of the debate, a 
dozen panelists mentioned this exchange (the largest number of references to a single event). 
Post-debate commentary by the media doubtless contributed somewhat to the retrospective 
salience of the moment, but its significance was also apparent to at least some of the 
panelists when it happened, as this comment from the focus groups indicates: 


Marvin: Can I say something? It was really funny when that girl asked the 
question about how [the recession] affects you, and Bush avoided the damn 
question. How come he didn’t answer the girl’s question? Clinton got up, I 
don’t know whether he answered the damn thing but he made some kind of 
effort to answer it. Mr. Perot, he answered the question. But Bush had to 
ask, "could you ask the question again," you know, it was like I wanted to say 
"don’t you hear, don’t you understand what the lady’s trying to say?" She was 
trying to find out if it is hitting home to you personally. There ain’t no way in 
hell it’s hitting home personally to him. 


'6 In fairness to Bush, the question was a little confusing, in that the questioner asked about the personal impact 
of "the national debt" but, as Carole Simpson pointed out, probably meant the impact of the recession. 
Interestingly, Ross Perot was the first of the candidates to address this question, and while his response did not 
speak to the personal impact of the debt, it received good ratings from the panelists. 
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Bush speaks Clinton speaks Perot speoks 


Clinton: "| know they're 


Mean rating 


populor but I'm against them” 


Clinton: "Let me tell you what |! favor instead” 


Bush supporters Clinton supporters Perot supporters Undecided 


Figure 2. Debate audience reaction to candidates’ discussion of term limits. 


Bill Clinton’s average rating over the entire debate was 4.73, nearly half a point 
higher than Bush’s and three-quarters above the neutral point on the scale. Nonetheless, 
during only four of his 14 opportunities to speak did his "peak" rating exceed that of both 
Perot and Bush. His “high point" of the evening, and the only point at which he topped 6.0 
on the seven-point scale, was when he stated his strong support for anti-crime legislation in 
general and the "Brady hand-gun control bill" in particular. His single low point in the 
debate came in response to the same question for which Bush received his highest rating — 
his stand on term limits. Figure 2 plots the responses of the panelists during the candidates’ 
discussion of this issue. Clinton followed the President’s strong endorsement of term limits 
by saying "I know they’re popular, but I’m against them." He then went on to summarize 
his opposition to them, and as he did so the graph superimposed on the television screen 
recorded the audience’s disapproval. By the time he had completed his explanation his rating 
had dropped to an average of 3.17, nearly two-and-a-half points below Bush’s peak just 
moments before. However, saying "Let me tell you what I favor instead," he then offered 
an alternative to term limits. Laying out a plan for strict limits on "how much you can 
spend running for Congress, strict limits on political action committees, requirements that 
people running for Congress appear in open public debates like we’re doing now," Clinton 
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argued for elections that would put incumbents and challengers on an equal footing. Thus, 
"the voters could make up their own mind without being subject to an unfair fight." The 
audience reacted positively to this counter proposal, steadily increasing their favorable 
responses to a peak of 5.38 — nearly that achieved by President Bush on the same question. 

Taken as a whole, the pattern of rising and falling support as different points were 
made suggested an audience that was grappling with difficult issues and that, while having 
opinions that shaped their initial reactions, were open to reasonable counter-arguments. We 
cannot say whether anyone’s opinion on term limits was changed by this exchange, but it is 
clear that the audience actively followed Clinton’s argument and recognized its merits. The 
focus group conversations following the debate suggested that the audience reacted positively 
to Clinton’s willingness to go into detail on his issue stands. Annette liked the fact that "he 
went into a little more depth than I had heard, about some of the specific programs that he 
would try to implement." And according to Meredyth: 


Clinton has always sort of looked like a package, a really nicely packaged 
product that you can find in a gourmet shop.... That has always made me 
leery of him.... But tonight he stated some of the specifics that he wanted to 
do, unlike Bush who just seemed to skate around and not really give us any 
specifics. It made me think that Clinton knew a little bit more about what was 
going on than I thought before. 


At least as measured by the panelists’ instant reactions, Ross Perot was the clear 
favorite in the Richmond debate. His cumulative mean score was 4.99, three quarters of a 
point better than Bush, a quarter of a point better than Clinton, and nearly a point above the 
neutral score. Perot achieved this relatively high rating in part by having few bad moments: 
unlike Bush or Clinton, he did not have a single point in which he dropped dramatically 
below the neutral 4.0 point. More impressively, Perot "peaked" higher than either of his 
opponents during ten of the 14 opportunities he had to speak. Three of the five most highly 
rated moments in the debate belonged to Perot, including the two highest ratings of the 
evening. Significantly, both of these occurred on the same topics on which George Bush had 
foundered and which were defining issues of the campaign. Perot received a rating of 6.0 
with his request "Let’s talk about the things that concern the American People," thus playing 
to the public’s expressed desire to avoid mudslinging and address the issues. And he 
received the evenings highest rating in response to his promise that "Putting our people back 
to work will be my number one priority." 

Despite Perot’s strong showing, when asked directly who they thought "won" the 
debate, more of our participants selected Clinton than Perot. Similarly, more participants 
shifted their support to Clinton than Perot. The reason for this seeming inconsistency lies in 
part in the role voters apparently saw Perot as playing. They reacted positively to him, and 
felt he added a great deal to the campaign, but did not necessarily see him as a viable 
candidate. The following comment is typical of those found in the focus groups: 


Roberta: I think Ross Perot has added a dimension of being more truthful, in a 
sense, to the process. I think he’s sincere, but I don’t know how far he could 
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get. His vice presidential candidate, well, I don’t think he’s the person to be 
vice president. I think one thing Perot did though was make the other 
[candidates] come to the issues. 

And consider the following exchange: 


John: [Perot] adds a little levity to the whole process. It’s nice to laugh 
occasionally instead of being serious all the time. 


Michael: But he actually brings out a lot of good points. 


Nancy: Yeah — through his humor he really hits the nail on the head. 


And Marvin colorfully expressed the views of several of our conversants when he said "It 
would be nice to get [Perot] elected, but if he did get elected and he was president, Congress 
would [expletive] him to death. He would not get anything he wants done." 


Discussion and Conclusion 


The second presidential debate had a clear and fairly dramatic impact on our panel of 
undecided and weakly committed voters. The effects of the debate appear to have persisted 
through the remainder of the campaign and affected the voting of many panelists. 
Considering both the composition of the panel and the nature of the study itself, these 
measurable effects are perhaps not surprising. The panelists were receptive, and — unlike 
average voters watching at home — they focused intently on the entire debate, rating its 
every moment. What, if anything, can be said about the external validity of the study? Do 
our findings justify a conclusion that the debate had an impact nationally? With appropriate 
caveats, we believe that they do. 

First of all, a large number of citizens nationally had not yet made a firm decision 
about how to vote and thus were susceptible to influence by the debates. For example, 
among citizens interviewed by the National Election Study October 1-15, 10 percent of likely 
voters were completely undecided, and another 30 percent said their candidate preference 
was "not strong." Thus, individuals similar to our panelists in their level of commitment to 
a candidate constituted a sizeable minority of the electorate. 

Second, the debate attracted a huge television audience, with over 51.2 million homes 
tuned in to the major networks — not including the audiences for PBS and C-SPAN (Adler, 
1993: 40). A majority of the electorate was exposed to some or all of the second debate. 

Third, there is substantial evidence that national audiences perceived the relative 
performances by the candidates in the same way as our Richmond panelists. According to a 
CBS News poll, the second debate — compared with the others — produced the clearest 
consensus on a winner: 54 percent of those who watched or listened said Clinton won, 
compared with 25 percent for Bush and 20 percent for Perot (Frankovic, 1993: 120). 
Furthermore, tracking polls by three organizations found changes in vote intentions after the 
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debate that were consistent with the changes noted in our study (table 8). Clinton gained 5 
points in two of the polls (and 1 point in the other), Perot gained slightly in all three, and 
Bush lost 3-4 points in each of them. Of course, unlike our study these polls also included 
firmly committed voters, and were not restricted to debate viewers; thus the debate’s impact 
on the undecided or weakly-committed debate watcher is probably understated in these data. 


*** TABLE 8 HERE *** 


None of the national data available allow us to gauge the persistence of the second 
debate’s effects. The third debate followed just five days later, and all three candidates 
campaigned hard during the final two weeks. Complicating the effort to distill the 
significance of this single event — albeit an important one — is that much of what occurred 
in it epitomized the major themes and tendencies of the larger campaign, and so doubtless 
reinforced them. Clinton was fluent and at ease in a format well suited to his talents; 
conversely, Bush was uncomfortable personally and did not have a receptive audience for his 
strongest message, which was to raise doubts about Clinton. Perot displayed skill in working 
the audience, though he was unconvincing regarding his ability to effect change in 
Washington single-handedly. The second debate provided an outstanding opportunity for a 
citizen to observe these particular strengths and weaknesses of the candidates, but the same 
observations could have been made at numerous other times during the campaign. 

Pundits derided the second debate as a "softball" affair, and policy wonks found little 
new in what was said. The candidates were not forced to reconcile conflicting versions of 
their views, as journalists would have preferred. But our panelists very much liked the 
format: three-fourths rated it as better than the ones they had seen before. And two-thirds 
said they learned at least "a fair amount" about the candidates’ stands on the issues. 
Significantly, perhaps, the national audience for the third debate was at least as large as the 
one for the second, contrary to the predictions of many. If anything, the second debate 
whetted the electorate’s appetite. 

We certainly make no claim that the format of the people’s debate was preferable to 
other debate formats. The third debate, which involved the skillful questioning of the 
candidates by journalist Jim Lehrer, was more focused and intense, and probably more 
informative. The larger conclusion from a consideration of the debates of 1992 is that they 
appeared both to reflect and contribute to the high level of public interest in this election. 
Notably, 1992 saw a rise in turnout and an increase in the percentage of the public reporting 
great interest in the campaign. It left many observers, including us, believing that there may 
still be some life left in the U.S. polity. The cast of players in 1992 (especially Ross Perot) 
was partly responsible for this, but the debates and other non-traditional venues for 
campaigning and campaign reporting were important, too. 
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TABLE 1 
PROFILE OF ELIGIBLES AND PARTICIPANTS 


All study Group for All eligibles in 
participants vote analysis recruitment survey 
(N=104) (N=79) (N=626) 


Race 
White 717% 80% 73% 
Black 16 13 18 

Other 


Party ID 

Democrat 

Republican 
Independent and other 


Pre-debate candidate 
preference 

Bush 

Clinton 

Perot 

Undecided 


TABLE 2 
CHANGE IN KNOWLEDGE OF CANDIDATES’ ISSUE POSITIONS 


Pre-debate Post-debate Post-election 


Aware that Bush favors the death 52 89 80 
penalty 


Aware that Clinton favors the death 25 25 47 
penalty 


Aware that Clinton favors raising 93 96 99 
taxes on the wealthy 


Aware that Clinton favors requiring 
most employers to provide health 
insurance coverage for their 
workers 


24% 23% 27% | 
35 34 37 | 
4] 43 36 
| 
| 27% 32% 37% | 
| 29 29 33 | 
7 g 5 
36 32 25 | 
| 
| | 
| 
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TABLE 3 
MEAN RATINGS OF THE CANDIDATES IN EACH WAVE 


Before the debate 


Immediately after 
the debate 


After the election 


Clinton 


4.01 


5.04 


4.65 


Bush 


4.01 


4.15 


3.99 


Perot 


4.16 


4.78 


4.63 


Total N 


79 


79 


79 


TABLE 4 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CANDIDATE RATINGS IN EACH WAVE 


Pre-debate 


During the debate 


Post-debate 


Clinton 


During the debate 


Post-debate 


Post-election 


Bush 


During the debate 


Post-debate 


Post-election 


Perot 


During the debate 


Post-debate 


Post-election 


| 

| 

| 
16 | 


TABLE 5 
CHANGE IN CANDIDATE PREFERENCE, PRE- TO POST-DEBATE 
(percentages, except for totals, are row percentages; 


N of cases in parentheses.) 


Pre Debate 


Post Debate 


Clinton 


Bush 


Perot 


Undecided 


Total 


Clinton 


83% (25) 


0 


10% (3) 


7% (2) 


29% (30) 


Bush 


7% (2) 


64% (18) 


18% (5) 


11% (3) 


27% (28) 


Perot 


11% (1) 


0 


78% (7) 


11% (1) 


9% (9) 


Undecided 


41% (15) 


5% (2) 


19% (7) 


35% (13) 


36% (37) 


Total 


41% (43) 


19% (20) 


21% (22) 


18% (19) 


100% (104) 


TABLE 6 
CHANGE IN CANDIDATE PREFERENCE, POST-DEBATE TO POST-ELECTION 
(percentages, except for totals, are row percentages; N of cases in parentheses) 


Post Debate 


Post Election 


Clinton 


Bush 


Perot 


Total 


Clinton 


88% (28) 


3% (1) 


9% (3) 


41% (32) 


Bush 


89% (16) 


11% (2) 


23% (18) 


Perot 


21% (3) 


14% (2) 


64% (9) 


18% (14) 


Undecided 


27% (4) 


40% (6) 


33% (5) 


19% (15) 


Total 


44% (35) 


32% (25) 


24% (19) 


100% (79) 


= 
ss. 


TABLE 7 
CANDIDATE CHOICE MODELS AT THREE TIME POINTS (N=79) 


| Pre-debate model | Post-debate model | Post-election model 


Clinton 
Clinton pre-debate rating .68 (.22) ** 2.03 (.56) ** 4.58 (1.58) ** 
Change pre- to post-debate 1.43 (.45) * 3.68 (1.35) ** 
Change post-debate to post-election 2.34 (.88) ** 
Bush pre-debate rating -.50 (.20) ** -.24 (.23) 41 (.43) 
Perot pre-debate rating -.39 (.20) * -.57 (.26) * -1.07 (.45) * 
Opinion on government jobs issue -.58 (.28) * -1.10 (.43) * -2.25 (1.00) * 
Constant 3.22 (1.86) -2.35 (2.69) -11.47 (5.40) * 
Pseudo r-squared .62 .76 .88 
% of cases predicted correctly 83% 85 % 92% 
Bush 
Clinton pre-debate rating =:68 (.23) ** -1.70 (.48) *** -2.21 (.64) **** 
Change pre- to post-debate -.76 (.29) ** -1.24 (.43) ** 
Change post-debate to post-election -1.09 (.44) * 
Bush pre-debate rating (29) 1.17 (.40) ** 1.04 (.48) * 
Perot pre-debate rating -.26 (.22) -.81 (.35) * -.98 (.44) * 
Change pre- to post-debate -1.00.(.35) ** -1.04 (.46) * 
Family income .93 (.37)* 1.49 (.47) ** 1.49 (.58) ** 
Constant -5.95 (2.39) * -2.39 (2.82) .16 (3.31) 
Pseudo r-squared .64 .86 
% of cases predicted correctly 85% 90% 94% 


Perot 
Perot pre-debate rating -48 (.21) * 1.17 (.41) ** 2:4) G91) ** 
Change pre- to post-debate .86 (.34) * 2.19 (¢.74) ** 
Change post-debate to post-election 1.02 (.38) ** 
Bush pre-debate rating 37) (2A) .66 (.38) 
Change pre- to post-debate .54 (.27) * 1.18 (.47) * 
Respondent’s age -.07 (.03) ** -.08 (.03) ** -.09 (.04) * 
R thought Perot did best in 3rd debate 292 CL oy 
Constant -.75 (1.49) -5.56 (2.60) * -14.44 (5.92) * 
Pseudo r-squared 33 ate 


% of cases predicted correctly 80% 83% 89% 


Cell entries, except model summary statistics, are logistic regression coefficients. Standard errors are in 
parentheses. Asterisks indicate significance level of coefficient: * p < .05; ** p < .01; *** p < .001. The 
pseudo r-square statistic is based on the corrected Aldrich-Nelson measure described by Hagle and Mitchell 
(1992). 
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TABLE 8 
PRE- AND POST-DEBATE NATIONAL TRACKING POLLS 


| Bush | Clinton Perot | Undecided Sample 


Gallup/USA Today/CNN 


Pre debate (Oct. 13-15) 34 47 13 1,041 
Registered 
voters 

Post debate (Oct. 16-18) 1,000 
Registered 
voters 


ABC News 
Pre debate (Oct. 14-15) 869 
Likely voters 


Post debate (Oct. 16-18) 1,263 
Likely voters 


Greenberg-Lake/Tarrance 

Group 

Pre-debate (Oct. 11-14) j 1,000 

Registered 
voters 

Post debate (Oct. 15, 18-20) 1,000 

Registered 
voters 


Source: The American Enterprise Public Opinion and Demographic Report, The Public Perspective, November- 
December 1992, p. 101. 
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Counting on the Latino Vote: 
Mobilizing U.S. Citizen Non-Voters as a Tool for 
Latino Electoral Empowerment 


Louis DeSipio 
Wellesley College and the University of Texas at Austin 


Since the extension of the Voting Rights Act to Latino communities in 1975, efforts to increase 
electoral turnout have focused on two groups--U:S. citizens not registered to vote (Reluctants) and 
registered, non-voters (Reticents). The most common form of this outreach is the voter registration 
drive. Drives, or at least the promise of large-scale voter registration efforts, have become nearly 
ubiquitous in high-density Latino areas prior to key elections (Rodriguez et al. 1993; Valadez 1993). If 
perfectly effective and universally implemented, these strategies could have added as many as 899,000 
registered non-voters and 3,621,000 non-registered citizens to the 1992 vote (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census [hereafter Census] 1993a). If they were sufficiently effective only to achieve the more realistic 
goal of raising Latino citizen registration and voting rates to the levels of the population as a whole, 
5,749,690 Latinos would have gone to the polls in 1992, an increase of 36 percent over the actual 
turnout of 4,238,000. 


While this many non-voters would seem to offer a rich pool for Latino empowerment, under 
present conditions it is unrealistic to expect that many of these current non-voters can be induced to 
join the electorate. This less-than-optimistic prediction stems from several considerations. First, the 
demographic characteristics of these non-voting communities are those of populations least likely to 
vote. These demographic limitations can be overcome, but they require something other than 
conventional registration drives. Second, extensive resources have been expended in seeking to 
register and mobilize these non-voters. Even so, the registration efforts have not reach a majority ol 
Latino citizen adults. These resources, moreover, are declining; thus, there is little reason to expect 
that additional registration campaigns can make voters out of these non-voters. Finally, developing 
estimates of complete voter registration and turnout is unrealistic for any community, no matter how 
mobilized. Asa result, | develop lower and (1 would argue) more realistic estimates for potential! 
mobilization of the Reticents and the Reluctants. 


I should also add a note of caution. The recent passage of “Motor Voter" legislation may 
reduce the need for traditional voter registration efforts. By easing the costs of registration, its 
advocates anticipate that more people will register. They further assume that registration will lead to 
voting. Their first assumption seems correct and, if it is, the need for organized voter registration 
efforts will be reduced considerably (Piven and Cloward 1988; Teixeira 1992). But the second 
assumption--that registration leads to voting--may be flawed, at least for Latinos. Registration 
without accompanying mobilization to overcome the impact of class, education, and age may simply 
increase the share of the citizen population who are registered, not the share who vote. 


In this paper, then, I examine the relative size of these potential new electorates. In order to 
offer a partial explanation of the non-voting behavior, | explore the demographics of these non-voters. 
I then examine the extent to which Latinos have experienced voter registration drives and some 
indicators of the successes and failures of this voter empowerment strategy. | then return to the 
question of what impact these non-voters could have were they to begin to participate. Finally, | 


1 This paper is an excerpt from my doctoral dissertation (DeSipio 1993). In the dissertation, | examine 
discrete categories of non-voters to assess their potential electoral impact. | also look at current 
voters to examine partisanship, ideology, and policy choices to examine the potential for partisan 
conversion. I identify these populations as "new electorates". In addition to the non-registered 
citizens and registered non-voters discussed in this paper, these new electorates includes non-citizens, 
particularly non-citizens eligible for U.S. citizenship. 
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conclude with a discussion of strategy. Specifically, | look at why the voter registration modei 
discussed in this paper can only have limited utility among Latinos. 


Data Source 


This analysis is based on the Latino National Political Survey (LNPS).2 The LNPS used a 
national probability sample of Mexican Americans, Cuban Americans, and Puerto Ricans (in the 
continental United States)” to examine two broad questions about the Latino community.4 First, it 
evaluated whether there was a distinct Latino political community and whether Latino politics is 
better understood through the study of the distinct Mexican American, Puerto Rican, and Cuban 
American political communities. Second, to the extent that there is a distinctive Latino political 
community (or communities), the LNPS gauged the differences and similarities of their political 
attitudes, values, and behaviors. 


To evaluate these questions, the LNPS project developed an extensive questionnaire designed 
to be administered in-person. The survey was carried out in 38 cities and two rural counties in 15 
states. These communities represented areas in which at least 90 percent of the Mexican, Cuban, and 
Puerto Rican populations in the United States (excluding Puerto Rico) resided. Within these areas, 
the sampling design selected four density strata--from high-density Latino to very low-density Latino- 
-to assure that Latinos who resided in non-Latino areas would be included. Just as Latinos who 
resided in non-Latino areas were captured in this sample desiga, individuals of one national origin 
group who resided in an area of another’s concentration, for example Mexican Americans in Miami or 
Puerto Ricans in Albuquerque, were included. The survey also included a sample of non-Latino 
whites (hereafter Anglos) who resided in areas with moderate and high concentrations of the sampled 
populations. Table One offers a sociodemographic profile of the U.S. citizen respondents to the 
LNPS. 

[Table One approximately here] 

Temple Survey Research collected these data between July 1989 and April 1990. The average 
survey took 91 minutes to complete. The respondents were: 1,546 Mexican Americans, 589 Puerto 
Ricans, 679 Cubans, and 456 Anglos of whom 878, 587, 312, and 446, respectively, were U.S. citizens. 


For a complete description of the survey’s methodology and findings, see de la Garza et al. (1992). 


The Reticents and the Reluctants 


All communities have populations that do not vote. Among Latino adults, the share of the 
registered who did not turn out on election day and of the citizens who were not registered is smaller 
than other racial or national origin groups. These lower rates of Reticents and Reluctants are not a 
strength, however, as they reflect the size of the non-citizen adult population.> If the pool of Latino 
adults is reduced to U.S. citizens, Latinos had a lower share of the registered who turned out and 


2 These data have been made available by the co-principal investigators of the LNPS: Rodolfo O. de la 
Garza, F. Chris Garcia, John A. Garcia, and Angelo Falcon for use in my dissertation and subsequent 
related works. I would like to express my appreciation to them for their generosity. 

3 | use these identification terms for convenience and clarity. The LNPS is careful not to ascribe 
identification terms to respondents that they themselves do not choose to use. 

4 The LNPS excludes Latinos who are not Mexican American, Puerto Rican, or Cuban American 
Latinos from the sampling frame; these populations are approximately 20 percent of the national 
Latino population. The rationale for this appears in Garcia et al. (1989) and de la Garza et al. (1992). 
5 More than 43 percent of Mexican American and 54 percent of Cuban American adults are not 
citizens. Few Puerto Rican and Anglo adults are excluded from electoral participation based on 
citizenship status. The LNPS indicates that among U.S.-citizen adults both Mexican Americans and 
Puerto Ricans turn out at a SO percent rate and Cuban Americans turn out at a 68 percent rate. 
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lower shares of citizen adults who registered (see Table Two). The combined impact of these lower 
than average registration and turnout levels is that for every 1,000 citizen adults, just 484 Latinos went 
to the polls. For whites and blacks, the numbers voting were 671 and 569, respectively. These findings 
raise three questions. First, what is the impact of these citizen non-voters? Is this impact 
concentrated in some of the nine states with significant Latino populations, both for statewide 
elections and for electoral college votes? And, do these citizen non-voters follow the demographic 
patterns of whites and blacks who do not vote? 


[Table Two approximately here] 
The State-level Impact of Latino Voter Reticence and Reluctance 


The share of Latino citizens who did not vote varies considerably from state to state (see Table 
Three). In Colorado, for example, even a complete mobilization of all citizen non-voters would only 
have increased Latino turnout statewide by 50 percent, increasing it to approximately 12 percent from 
the current level of 8 percent. In Texas, on the other hand, mobilization of all of these non- 
participating U.S. citizens would have more than doubled the statewide Latino turnout; in this case 
Latinos would have cast as many as one quarter of the state’s votes (assuming the unlikely 
circumstance that a new mobilization of this magnitude among Latinos had no impact on non-Latino 
turnout). Four other states would also have seen their Latino votes more than double: Arizona, 
California, Illinois, and New York. 


{Table Three approximately here] 


These data on citizen non-voting offer a second and more refined indicator for strategists. 
The type of mobilization needed varies by state. Using Colorado as an example, again, almost all of 


the Latino registered voters go to the polls, leaving few Reticents available to mobilize. Texas and 
Illinois, on the other hand, see three times the percentage of registered voters not going to the polls as 
Colorado, suggesting the need for get-out-the-vote strategies in these states. 


In the three largest states, the Reluctants are more than 40 percent of the adult Latino 
population. Almost a quarter of a million non-registered citizens lived in California, New York, and 
Texas alone. These states have high percentages of both Reticents and Reluctants. Although I do not 
explore it here, this phenomenon may be an example of the mutually depressing effects of high 
concentrations of non-citizens and low voter mobilization among the citizens (de la Garza and DeSipio 
1993a). The presence ot these factors limits the likelihood of outreach by candidates, campaigns, and 
political institutions. Thus, each becomes a mutually reinforcing negative force on Latino electoral 
mobilization. This is discused in greater depth in de la Garza, Menchaca, and DeSipio (1993). 


Electoral strategies can not be based on raw numbers alone, however. If the goal is to see the 
Reluctants through to voting, a registration-based voter mobilization strategy in Texas would have to 
be undertaken with some caution. In Texas, the rate of registered non-voters is also relatively high, 
perhaps indicating that previous efforts have registered citizens without mobilizing them to vote. 


The state snapshots of voting and non-voting demonstrate several important characteristics of 
these populations. First, the number of non-voting citizen adults exceeded the number of voters in 
five of the nine largest Latino states. With the exception of Florida, the states with more Latino voters 
than non-voters were small. Second, the Reluctants present a greater pool of non-voters than do the 
Reticents. Seeing them through to voting requires, however, a greater commitment of resources and 
presents greater organizational requirements. 


Characteristics of the Reticents and Reluctants 


The sociodemographic characteristics of citizen non-voters broadly followed the patterns that 
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would be predicted by previous analysis of the relationship between demographic characteristics--age, 
education, and income--and the propensity to vote and to participate in other forms of politics 
(Campbell et al. 1960; Verba and Nie 1972; Wolfinger and Rosenstone 1980; Bobo 1990; Tate 1993). 
With a unique exception among some Cuban Americans, Reticents and, particularly, Reluctants were 
younger, had similar or less education and lower family incomes as well as other characteristics that 
distinguished them from the voters. On average, Latino voters were in their forties, had 10 to 12 years 
of education and family incomes of $22,344 for Puerto Ricans and $34,824 for Cuban Americans (see 
Table Four). 


[Table Four approximately here] 


Among the Reticents, the averages for the national origin groups were as follows: ages ranged 
from 36 to 40, education levels equaled 10 to 13 years, and incomes ranged from $20,430 for the Puerto 
Ricans to $32,674 for the Cuban Americans (see Table Five). For each of the national origin groups, 
the Reticents were much less likely to own homes and slightly less likely to be in the workforce. The 
Reticents were less likely than the voters to be foreign born and, among the foreign born, likely to 
have immigrated at a younger age. The differences between voters and Reticents varied between 
national origin groups in other important characteristics such as identification, religion, and social 
milieu. Work status and self-evaluated language skills seemed little influenced by non-voting. 


[Table Five approximately here] 


The patterns of the differences between the Reluctants and the voters was less consistent. 
Mexican Americans and Puerto Ricans followed the anticipated patterns with average ages and family 
incomes well below those of the voters and equal or lower levels of education (see Table Six). The 
Mexican American and Puerto Rican Reluctants were slightly less likely to be in the workforce and 
considerably less likely to own homes. Their levels of Catholicism dropped off as well. Among the 
foreign born, the Reluctants were slightly older at the time of immigration. 


[Table Six approximately here] 


Unexpectedly, Cuban Americans citizens who were not registered, however, had much higher 
family incomes than their co-cthnics who voted despite the fact that they were younger and slightly 
less educated. They differed in other areas as well. Although the majority of the Reluctants were 
Catholic, many more were either Protestant or had no religious affiliation than among the voters. 
They were also much more likely than the voters to be bilingual; the majority of the voters reported 
Spanish dominance while the majority of the non-registered were bilingual. Perhaps most 
interestingly, the Cuban American Reluctants were much more likely to be native-born with foreign 
born parents compared to the Cuban American voters. Over half of the Reluctants were native born 
(56.5 percent) compared to just 23.9 percent of the voters. I interpret the significance of these data 
carefully because the number of Cuban Amcrican Reluctants is quite small (n=55). If these results 
represent a pattern for the future and not just an anomaly in a small sample, however, it could indicate 
a change in the future of Cuban American political participation: the most acculturated are the least 
likely to participate. 


One final characteristic deserves note. The Mexican American Reticents and Reluctants 
differed from the Puerto Ricans and Cuban Americans in terms of immigration generation. The 
Mexican Americans were more likely to be, at a minimum, the grandchildren of immigrants. This 
longer-term residence in the United States also appeared in the language variable: the majority were 
stronger in English. Despite this length of residence and English language use, however, these 
Mexican Americans remain outside the electorate. These multi-generation U.S. citizen, non-voters 
may be one of the legacies of the manipulation and passive exclusion that characterized Mexican 
American voting prior to the Voting Rights Act. These Reticents and Reluctants were raised in 
households where they could not be socialized into voting. It is they who the Voting Rights Act was 
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designed to protect. 


Differentiating the Reticents and the Reluctants from the Voters 


Logistic regression models of the citizen non-registered and the registered non-voters 
emphasize the importance of the core demographic variables (see Table Seven). Age, education, and 
language distinguished the non-registered citizens from the voters. With the exception of usual 
language of the respondent, all of the independent variables had impacts in the anticipated directions. 
With language, bilingual respondents were more likely to be voters than the English dominant. 


[Table Seven approximately here] 


Income levels, age, and to a lesser degree, education distinguished Reticents from voters. In 
addition to these core demographic variables, national origin distinguished these groups. Among the 
registered, controlling for all these variables, both Puerto Ricans and Cubans were more likely than 
Mexicans to vote. 


These results reinforce the continuing importance of age, education, and income in 
differentiating voters from non-voters.© Should these patterns continue, mobilization of these citizens 
as voters will require either an increase in the education and income levels of non-voting Latinos as 
well as their steady aging, or some sort of incentive to participate that overcomes their 
sociodemographic limitations. 


Voter Registration Resources and the Latino Communities 


Because a significant portion of the Latino communities’ efforts to mobilize the potential new 
electorates have been invested in voter registration efforts, it is worthwhile to examine in some detail 
the impact of these efforts. Their impact, I should note at the outset, is generally positive, but has 
been insufficient to overcome the sociodemographic limits on Latino participation. 


Despite extensive investment in voter registration, the efforts have only reached a minority 
(37.7 percent) of Latino citizen adults. Although registration efforts have reached all residential 
density strata, contact is slightly more likely among Latinos who resided in high-density Latino areas. 


Once contacted, the result appears to be positive. More than four in five (84.0 percent) of 
those contacted have registered and three in four (77.5 percent) were registered at the time of the 
survey. Of those currently registered, three in four (78.8 percent) went to the polls in 1988 generating 
a voter turnout rate of 61 percent. This turnout rate was significantly higher than the rate for 
respondents who have never been contacted (44.8 percent). As these findings would predict, the 
voters were much more likely to have been contacted than were the Reticents or the Reluctants (sec 
Table Eight). 


{Table Eight approximately here] 


Equally importantly, those who reported that they had been contacted and that they had 
registered had a higher rate of continuing registration than those who had registered in the past but 


6 | treat these categories as distinct and believe that important differences in citizen characteristics 
would be lost if the non-registered citizens and the registered non-voters were collapsed into a single 
category (Merriam and Gosnell 1924; Kelley, Ayres, and Bowen 1967). Although offering less overall 
predictive capability than either of the models discussed here, a model contrasting all citizen non- 
voters with the voters also finds that age, higher family incomes, and increased education are related 
to a greater voting likelihood. Puerto Ricans are also more likely to vote than Mexicans (at the .05 
level) controlling for all these factors. 
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who had not been contacted. Of those who had not been contacted but had registered in the past, 15.6 
percent were not currently registered compared to 8.5 percent of those who had been contacted. 


These data do not allow me to determine cause and effect. Voter registration efforts may be 
more likely to come into contact with people likely to vote anyway. Thus, there could be a self- 
selection process in being contacted (or, in remembering being contacted) among those who were 
likely to register and vote. Cause and effect was also unclear in this question of current registration. 
People who expose themselves to voter registration efforts may be more likely to stay registered than 
those who did not. 


Despite these concerns, contact appears to be associated with higher turnout and the 
contacted were slightly more likely than the currently registered to remain registered. This allows the 
development of the first estimate of a potential new electorate. If all of those who had not been 
contacted could be, and if they responded with the same voting behaviors of those who had already 
been contacted, then the 1992 national Latino electorate would have increased by 1,300,000. Of these, 
approximately 325,000 would be in Texas and 250,000 would be in California. Turnout would drop 
slightly in New York where the contacted turned out less than the non-contacted. That said, I believe 
this to be an unrealistically high estimate for several reasons. Not everyone can be contacted. 
Further, even if they could be, the currently unregistered may well be less likely to respond to voter 
mobilization efforts than have the previously contacted. Nevertheless, this estimate offers a possible 
indicator of the impact of previously unseen levels of Latino voter registration. 


When I add voter registration contact to the model presented in Table Seven, contact proved a 
significant positive predictor of voting, both for the difference between the Reluctants and voters and 
the Reticents and voters. As would be anticipated, the impact of this variable is stronger in 
differentiating the Reluctants from the voters since contact so often leads to registration. Despite the 
addition of this variable however, age, income, and education remain significant predictors of non- 
voting. Thus, while contact with someone who encouraged voter registration did advance Latino 
voting, it alone did not overcome the impediments of age, education, and income. 


Latino Voter Registration and the States 


The LNPS indicates that voter registration efforts have penetrated states differently. In only 
one state (California) had the majority (51.9 percent) of Latino citizen adults been contacted. In other 
states with large numbers of Latino citizen respondents, the rates were lower: New Mexico, 43.1 
percent, Illinois, 38.1 percent, New York, 37.7 percent, Texas, 35.9 percent, and New Jersey, 17.5 
percent. 


Despite this high level of contact in California, it is worth remembering that in the 1992 
election, California had the second highest share of Reluctants and among the highest rates of 
Reticents (see Table Three). Thus, if California is a model, relatively widespread contact by voter 
registration drives alone does not overcome other barriers in transforming non-voters into voters. 


Interestingly, the state with the highest levels of Latino participation had the lowest levels of 
contacts to register to vote. In Florida, just 16.7 percent of citizen adults had been contacted to 
register. My intuition is that these data reflect the pervasiveness of electoral politics among Cuban 
Americans in South Florida. Voter mobilization efforts are continual and have not been reduced in 
respondents’ minds to inquiries about a single act--registering to vote. The Miami case also offers a 
model that parallels the African American community. Mobilization to participate in politics is so 
high that all sectors of the Cuban American community participate, not just the richer, better 
educated, and older. I explore this parallel in greater depth in the final section of this paper. 


In sum, then, despite extensive investments in voter registration by Latino and community 
organizations, less than half the adult citizens report that they have been contacted to register. 
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Among the registered who reported a voter registration contact, almost three quarters voted in 1988. 
When | added this contact to the basic voting model, it proved a positive predictor. While these 
factors indicate a positive overall impact of voter registration outreach, several considerations limit its 
utility. The state with the highest rates of Latino participation is the one with the lowest levels of 
voter registration contact and the state with the highest contact rate has the second lowest turnout 
among all citizen adults. In the latter case, voters did not require this contact; they had something that 
was more important to get Latinos to the polls: mobilization. 


The Reticents and Reluctants: 
Political Stance and Possible Impact 


The discussion so far in this paper has analyzed some of the difficulties in making voters of the 
Reticents and Reluctants. The evidence presented indicates that although voter registration can be an 
effective strategy, it has not overcome the class, age, and education bias in voting among Latinos and 
has yet to reach a majority of Latino citizens. In this section, I shift focus and examine the possible 
impacts that these non-voters could have and where this impact might be felt should they begin to vote 
(Table Nine summarizes the partisanship, candidate preference, and ideology of voters). For reasons 
that should be clear from the foregoing discussion, I suggest caution in overoptimistic expectations of 
making voters of the Reticents and Reluctants. Based on previous electoral, registration, and 
organizational behavior and knowledge of U.S. politics, I indicate some attainable goals for these 
populations. 


[Table Nine approximately here] 
Partisanship, Ideology, and Policy Preferences of the Reticents and the Reluctants 


Were the Reluctants to begin to vote in greater numbers, they would add to the overall Latino 
turnout and, with minor exceptions, intensify its current ideological and policy preferences while also 
adding to the Republican Latino vote. With two exceptions, the Reticents would intensify current 
partisan as well as ideological and policy preferences. The exceptions appear in the partisan 
preferences of the Mexican Americans, who are slightly more likely than the current voters to be 
Republican, and in the partisan and policy preferences of the Cuban Americans. They display an 
uncharacteristic support for the Democratic party and take positions on several public policy issues 
that are more traditionally centrist than are common among Cuban American voters. 


Reluctants. Among Latino Reluctants, between 17 and 27 percent reported that they were 
independent (see Table Ten), a rate much higher than Anglo Reluctants and voters, regardicss of 
national origin. Among those with partisan preferences, Republican adherence was much more 
common among the Reluctants than among the voters. This pattern was most evident among the 
Mexican Americans. Almost 28 percent of Mexican American Reluctants reported that they were 
Republicans compared to 17 percent of Mexican American voters. The combined impact of increased 
Republican and independent adherence was a reduced attraction to the Democratic party. This 
finding is surprising considering the class position of these Reluctants. Further, it belies the 
suggestion that increased Mexican American and Puerto Rican voter turnout would necessarily help 
the Democrats, assuming this voter turnout were to come from today’s non-registered U.S. citizens. 


[Table Ten approximately here} 


Although a weaker indicator, the candidate preferences of the Reluctants indicated an even 
stronger Republican leaning. Of the Mexican American and Puerto Rican Reluctants with a 
preference for Bush or Dukakis, more than half reported that they would have supported Bush. More 
than eight in ten Cuban Americans with a candidate preference also said they supported Bush. Again, 
the Mexican American and Puerto Rican support for Bush countered expectations based on the class 
position of these non-voters. These findings about candidate preferences should be interpreted with 
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some caution. All respondents answered these questions between nine and fifteen months after the 
election and many of the Reluctants are probably more marginalized from the election process. 
Hence, their memories may be clouded. 


Like their co-ethnics who voted, Latino Reluctants reported more conservative than liberal 
leanings. Conflicting with popular stereotypes, Puerto Ricans reported themselves to be more 
conservative than Cuban Americans. Of the three Latino national origin groups, Mexican Americans 
were the only ones to place themselves more often in the middle than on the right. 


On a range of public policy questions, the Reluctants took positions not widely different from 
those of their co-ethnics who voted. Particularly in terms of language policy, these positions 
distinguished Latinos from Anglos. On several issues, however, differences did appear between co- 
ethnic Reluctants and voters. Mexican American Reluctants were much less likely than voters to 
believe that U.S. citizens should be hired over non-citizens. Though still a minority, Cuban American 
Reluctants were somewhat more likely than Cuban American voters to believe that the U.S. should 
establish diplomatic relations with Cuba. The Cuban American Reluctants also took a more 
traditionally liberal position on the cause of unrest in Central America. More, although again still a 
minority, believed that the cause was poverty and lack of human rights. All in all, however, the policy 
positions and intensity of feeling of the Reluctants closely mirrored those of their co-ethnics who 
voted. Considering the differences of opinion on partisanship, this finding indicates that ethnicity--in 
this case national-origin-based ethnicity--drove the public policy world of the Reluctants more closely 
than it did their partisan political world. Further, it indicates that ethnicity was more important to the 
development of policy positions than was class. 


Reticents. The partisanship and candidate preferences of the Reticents also diverged 
from those of voters, although in a different direction from the Reluctants (see Table Eleven). 
Among the Reticents, each of the national origin groups had a higher share of the non-partisans than 


did the voters. These rates of partisan independence were at nowhere near the levels found among the 
Reluctants. Among those Reticents with partisan preferences, the majority of Mexican Americans 
and Puerto Ricans were Democrats. Although the Mexican Americans were slightly more likely to be 
Republican and the Puerto Ricans even more strongly Democrat than their co-ethnics who voted, 
these findings for Reticents generally follow the patterns for the voters. Unexpectedly, among Cuban 
Americans, loyalty was virtually evenly split with the Democrats holding a slight lead. 


| Table Eleven approximately here} 


Despite this pattern of self-reported Democratic leanings among Latino Reticents regardless 
of national origin, more of each national-origin group reported that they would have voted for George 
Bush in the 1988 presidential race than would have voted for Michael Dukakis. Bush would have won 
an outright majority among these self-reported Cuban American Democrats and a plurality among the 
strongly Democratic Puerto Ricans. Among Mexican Americans, Bush beat Dukakis narrowly in the 
two-person results. 


ideologically, the Reticents were slightly more likely to report liberal leanings than the voters 
and considerably more likely than the Reluctants. Right of center, however, remained the most 
common ideological position for each of the Latino national origin groups. In this, they differed 
considerably from the Anglo Reticents, two thirds of whom reported either that they were moderate 
or left of center. 


As with the Reluctants, the Reticents generally followed the directions and intensities of the 
voters’ policy choices. The most common differences appeared between the Cuban American 
Reticents and voters. On several foreign policy issues, the Cuban American Reticents were more 
likely to take what could be characterized as left-leaning positions. Slightly less than a majority said 
that the United States should establish diplomatic relations with Cuba and more than two thirds said 
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that the cause of Central America’s problems was poverty and lack of human rights. Compared to the 
voters, fewer (though, in both cases, majorities) said that the cause of Mexico’s problems was internal 
corruption and that the U.S. should be more involved in Central America. Cuban Reticents also 
differed from Cuban voters in one area of language policy. The majority of the Reticents (compared 
to one third of the voters) believed that English should be the official language. Puerto Rican 
Reticents showed variation from voters on two issues: diplomatic relations with Cuba and quotas for 
college admissions and jobs. Mexican American differed from co-ethnics who voted when it came to 
Puerto Rico’s status. 


In sum, the Reticents and Reluctants diverged from the voters on partisanship, but followed 
patterns similar to their co-ethnics who voted on ideology and policy preferences. While these 
findings confuse the question of what their impact would be on specific elections were they to start 
voting, they offer two useful insights. First, the non-voters were aware of political and public policy 
questions facing the country and had opinions on these issues. Thus, were they to begin to vote, they 
could do so with a policy awareness similar to today’s voters. Second, despite their differences with 
the voters over partisanship, they shared the voters’ views on policy issues and the seeming 
contradiction between ideology (and in some cases partisanship) and attitudes toward policy issues. 
Asa result, were they to begin voting, they might give more votes to the Republicans than the present 
electorate, but would advocate a public policy agenda that opposes new immigration, but is sensitive to 
the needs of current immigrants, recognizes the symbolic value of Spanish, opposes admission or 
hiring quotas, supports capital punishment, and generally supports the direction of U.S. foreign policy 
(with the possible exception of Central America policy). 


Estimating the Size of Reticentand Reluctant Populations that Might Vote 


As demonstrated in Table Seven, the primary factors differentiating voters from non-voters 


were sociodemographic. Short of a community-wide mobilization of a scale not yet achieved among 
Latinos, it is unrealistic to expect that large numbers of Reticents and Reluctants will vote. This is not 
to say that some, if not many, will eventually become regular voters. To the extent, however, that this 
is a process of accretion, as today’s non-voters come to share the sociodemographic characteristics 
associated with voting, this pattern does not fit the definition of a "new" electorate--a relatively rapid 
mobilization of a cohesive bloc of voters. 


Realistically, then, absent a massive community-wide mobilization effort and recognizing the 
demographic characteristics of the Latino communitics, the upper limit for these efforts can be scen 
as the turnout levels for the electorate as a whole in each of the states. The rates vary based on local 
political environments and reflect the opportunities available to Latinos joining the electorate (see 
Table Twelve). This upper boundary is lower than my estimate for the impact of a universal Latino 
voter registration drive. To me, the gap between this estimate and the "realistic maximum" levels for 
each of the states that I am about to present further indicates that there is some self-selection process 
towards voting among those who reported voter registration contacts. 


{Table Twelve approximately here] 


The estimate based on statewide turnout levels indicates that in several states, the turnout 
among Latino citizens is near the rate for the citizen population as a whole. Increases of 9 pe «cent in 
Florida, 10 percent in New Mexico, or 13 percent in Colorado would bring Latinos and the general 
population to parity. Thus, absent a broad-based mobilization, few votes can be gained from among 
the Reluctants and Reticents in these states (in Florida, these numbers may reflect mobilization that 
has occurred). In each of the other six states, on the other hand, raising the Latino turnout rate to that 
of the states’ populations as a whole would increase Latino turnout by between 32 and 50 percent, 
adding one half million Latino votes in California and three hundred thousand in Texas. 


Within both the Reluctants and the Reticents, sub-groups have shown behavioral or attitudinal 
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signs that they could be in the process of becoming voters. I identify three overlapping groups that 
would make potentially fruitful targets for mobilization. I should note that this sort of targeted effort 
differs from current voter registration that tends to be more scattershot in approach. Nevertheless, 
the exercise of examining the impact that groups of these magnitudes could have is useful, even if 
voter registration efforts do not follow this agenda. 


The Politically Knowledgeable. Among the non-registered citizens, 
approximately 20 percent demonstrated a broad knowledge of American politics. On a scale 
constructed of six items’, politically informed Reluctants answered at least four with the factually 
correct answer or, in the case of following current events, with the answer that they followed the news 
some or all of the time. For comparison, 31 percent of registered non-voters and 48 percent of voters 
answered at least four of the six items (and few, of any group, answered all six correctly). If these 
politically informed non-voters were to begin to vote, they would add slightly more than 500,000 to the 
1992 Latino vote total (of 4.2 million). While this number may seem small, these new voters would 
represent more than one in ten Latino voters. 


The raw number of these politically informed non-voter respondents in the sample is small. 
Asa result, I can not analyze their state-level impact, except to say that they were not concentrated in 
any state. Although I am hesitant to collapse the national origin groups into a single Latino category, 
it is necessary in order to say that these politically informed non-voters leaned to the Democrats, 
though not as strongly as do Latino voters (when collapsed). These politically informed Reluctants 
reported that they would have voted Republican by a margin of almost three to one in 1988. 


In that there is a larger sample of politically informed Reticents, | can develop two state-level 
estimates for this group’s potential impact. As | indicated, they comprised approximately 31 percent 
of the Reticents. Were they to have voted, they would have added 276,000 Latino votes in 1992. 
Slightly more than one quarter of these would have come in California adding just 8 percent to the 
California Latino vote totals and an almost negligible share of the statewide vote of 11.8 million. 
Another 16 percent were Texas Latinos. Again, their impact would be small; had the politically 
informed Reticents joined the electorate, they would have added no more than 50,000 new Texas 
Latino votes (out of 6.8 million votes cast). 


The Community Active. A second behavioral indicator of possible interest in voting is 
membership in community-based organizations. Regardless of voting status, membership was far 
from universal among Latino citizens. Almost two thirds of Puerto Ricans were not members of any 
community-based organizations. Bare majorities of Mexican Americans and Cuban Americans were 
members of at least one organization (de la Garza et al. 1992: Table 8.2). Voters were much more 
likely to be active in community organizations than were non-voters. Hence, those non-voters who 
were active are another group that could be targeted for mobilization. Approximately 23 percent of 
the Reluctants and 26 percent of the Reticents were members of at least one organization. 


Should these organizationally active Reluctants be mobilized, they would add 600,000 new 
Latino voters to the 4.2 million who voted in 1992. Of these, 150,000 would be California Latinos and 
100,000 would be Texans. Nationally, the organizationally active Reluctants reported that a slight 
majority of their votes would have gone to the Republicans and that they would have supported 
George Bush over Michael Dukakis by a margin of three to two. 


The mobilization of the organizationally active Reticents would create 225,000 new voters with 
75,000 in California. They were as solidly Democratic as the voters and included few independents. 
Nevertheless, they reported a four to three margin of support for Dukakis in 1988. 


7 The six items are: identifying the offices held by Dan Quayle and William Rehnquist; the party 
controlling the most seats in the U.S. House of Representatives; the ideological positions of Ronald 
Reagan and Jesse Jackson; and reporting that they follow current events some or most of the time. 
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The Former Voters. One final group of Reticents could be mobilized 
relatively easily. Approximately 38 percent voted in either the 1986 Congressional race or the 1984 
presidential race. Were these 1988 non-voters to be included in the regular electorate, they would add 
341,000 new Latino voters including 76,000 in California and 50,000 in Texas. Nationally, they 
reported Democratic adherence at rates comparable to the voters. Despite their high levels of 
Democratic partisanship, they reported that their 1988 votes would have been divided almost evenly 
between Bush and Dukakis, with Bush carrying a slight majority. The gap between partisanship and 
candidate preference may partially explain the decision not to vote in 1988. 


The Strategic Value of the Reticents and the Reluctants 


Having explored the potential impact of these electorates, I want to move into a more 
subjective area--that of strategy, particularly to explore who can benefit from the mobilization of 
these new electorates. I look at who will benefit for two reasons. First, | want to know what 
organizations might take the lead in moving these non-voters into voting. Second, I want to indicate 
the possible future directions of Latino politics. This discussion will lead into a broader and more in- 
depth discussion of why the new electorates do not offer a larger pool of potential voters. 


Each of the pools of potential new voters I have identified offers possibilities for Latino 
leaders, community organizations, and political parties concerned with Latino electoral participation. 
If Latino leaders seek new voters, the easiest to mobilize are the Reticents. They are registered and 
almost four in ten had voted in one of the last two national elections. Democratic party leaders and 
Democratic candidates should also look to this pool of previous voters. Conscious outreach may not 
even be necessary. Mobilization of these registered non-voters could well occur naturally in a tight 
national race (which 1988 was not). If these Reticents were to begin to vote regularly, then as many as 
76,000 new Latinos would vote in California and 50,000 in Texas (see Table Thirteen). Small vote 
changes of this magnitude can, in the exceptional election, make a difference in the outcome (NALEO 
1992). 


[Table Thirteen approximately herc| 


The Reluctants, whether the politically informed or the organizationally active, offer a deeper 
pool of potential voters--between 500,000 and 600,000. For reasons that I have discussed, mobilizing 
Reluctants, even those who are politically aware or organizationally active, ts a difficult task even 
among these who have begun in a concrete manner to participate in politics. 


The partisan impact of incorporating the broader pool of Reticents and Reluctants is unclear. 
The Reluctants reported relatively high levels of Republican adherence and supported Bush. The 
Reticents, particularly the organizationally active and the former voters, followed more traditional 
patterns of Democratic support, but with surprisingly high levels of reported support for Bush over 
Dukakis. These seemingly contradictory findings would seem to offer opportunities for either of the 
parties to engage segments of the Latino communities in voter mobilization efforts. The Democrats 
have a tailor-made target for mobilization in the Reticents. They could also gamble that the reported 
Republican leanings of the Reluctants would not remain if they became voters. For similar reasons, a 
Republican strategy based on the Reluctants would be risky but potentially rewarding. Their numbers 
are far greater and Reluctants reported Republican adherence. Yet, their demographics and the 
voting behavior of their co-ethnics who voted raise the possibility that this reported Republican 
adherence would not materialize if the Reluctants were to go to the polls. For any of these scenarios 
to unfold, however, a concerted voter mobilization effort, whether from within the community or 
without, will be necessary. 


For the most part, however, these two potential new electorates do not currently offer a strong 
likelihood of contributing large numbers of new voters. In none of the scenarios that I have developed 
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does a majority show some characteristics associated with voting. Certainly, this could change. 
Mobilization efforts targeted at the informed or the active, or some other component of these non- 
voters that I have not identified, could spill over to capture others who are less politically informed or 
not organizationally active. In the next section, I explore why I believe voter mobilization has been 
less successful at overcoming the sociodemographic limits on voting among Latinos than among 
African Americans. 


Voter Registration and Latino Communities: 
The Potential for Broad-Based Mobilization 


My findings offer little expectation for making voters of many of the Reticents and the 
Reluctants. Throughout the discussion, however, I hint that a mobilization of a scale that has not 
previously been seen among Latinos could overcome some of the structural barriers and make more 
voters out of non-voters than I predict here. A model for an effort of this sort is the Civil Rights 
Movement. As I suggest, Latino leaders may have modeled their voter registration efforts on similar 
drives in the black community. The black efforts had an advantage. They grew from the mass 
awareness and mobilization of the Civil Rights Movement. As a result, the Latino efforts never had 
the community-wide popular appeal that the black efforts did. I argue that this can be seen in their 
relative outcomes, which I discuss in some detail. Through this comparison, I show that simply 
offering the voter registration materials and providing rides to the polls is not enough (though they 
must be there as well). Voter registration must include mobilization--a reason to vote. This is what 
has not been done so well. 


Beginning in the 1970s, Latino leaders began to promote voter registration as central to Latino 
electoral empowerment (Southwest Voter Registration and Education Project 1983). Although the 
origins for community-level Latino voter registration can be traced to small efforts by Mexican 
Americans as early as the 1920s, the impetus for large-scale voter registration among Latinos was the 
success in registering large numbers of African Americans in the 1960s and 1970s after the passage of 
the Voting Rights Act. Despite a great financial and organizational investment in this type of voter 
mobilization, the results of these efforts have been mixed for the Latino communities. 


The Voting Rights Act, Voter Registration, and the African 
American Community 


Voter registration rates of African Americans increased rapidly in the 1960s after the passage 
of the Voting Rights Act. Prior to 1965, black voter registration rates tended to be low, particularly in 
the core Southern states, and they varied widely from state to state and within states. The earliest 
national estimate finds that three percent of blacks were registered in 1940 (Lawson 1991: 85). In the 
late 1940s, Key noted that "so few have been Negro voters in the South that to estimate their number 
seems futile" (1984 [1949]: 517). Key found that indeed few blacks voted in the core southern states of 
Mississippi, Louisiana, South Carolina, and Alabama. In the states on the fringe of the South 
(Tennessee, Florida, Virginia, and Texas), some, mostly urban, blacks voted. By 1960, Garrow 
reported that 29.1 percent of blacks were registered nationwide. State registration levels varied from 
5.2 percent in Mississippi to 58.9 percent in Tennessee (1978: 7-19). 


The patterns documented by Key and Garrow continued into the early 1960s. The north and 
border southern states saw increasing opportunities for black voting while the core southern states 
resisted any effort to register black voters (Branch 1988). By 1964, a majority of voting-age blacks in 
Tennessee, Texas, and Florida were registered (Lawson 1991: 85). In the deep south, however, rates 
remained very low: 31.6 percent in Louisiana, 27.4 percent in Georgia, 19.3 percent in Alabama, and 
6.7 percent in Mississippi (Parker 1990: 23). These rates of voter registration both in the high and low 
rate states were accomplished through concerted local black-led efforts to register voters and were 
assisted by Justice Department efforts after 1962 to file voting rights suits. 
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The passage of the Voting Rights Act removed many of the structural barriers that had kept 
blacks from registering and voting, particularly in the core southern states that had the lowest black 
voter registration rates. In order to take advantage of these new opportunities, African American 
organizations quickly converted their mobilization strategy from the passage of the Voting Rights Act 
to voter registration. The impact of these efforts was dramatic. Black voter registration rates 
increased to within 10 percent of white registration rates by 1968; in 1988, this white-black registration 
gap had narrowed to less than 4 percent (Census 1989: Table B). The increase in black voter 
registration in the 1960s occurred both in the states with low and high black voter registration prior to 
1965. Considering the age structure and the class and educational status of blacks, this 
accomplishment is all the more notable. This lesson was not lost on Latino leaders and organizations. 


The Voting Rights Act, Voter Registration, and the Latino 
Communities 


Although it was promoted with similar strategies and with equal access to philanthropic 
support, voter registration has not proved as effective at increasing Latino registration and turnout as 
it was among African Americans. Although they note that there are few studies of pre-1970s Latino 
voting, de la Garza and DeSipio (19935) document that the Voting Rights Act has not been as 
successful in increasing the number of Latinos going to the polls as it was for blacks. They do praise 
the Act’s accomplishments for reducing, if not eliminating, structural barriers for Latino voting and 
for increasing the range of elective offices that elect Latino candidates. They cite four pre-VRA 
studies--three from the 1960s and one from 1972. The three studies of voter registration and turnout 
rates from the 1960s indicate that by that decade Latinos were not excluded from the Texas or Los 
Angeles electorates® and, in some specific cases, their registration and turnout levels exceeded those 
of Anglos (McCleskey and Nimmo 1968; Grebler, Moore and Guzman 1970: 564; McCleskey and 
Merrill 1973). 


The findings of these three studies of the 1960s were confirmed by the first Census Bureau 
analysis of Latino voting patterns. In the 1972 presidential election, 44 percent of the "Spanish 
surnamed population" registered and 37 percent voted (Census 1973: Table One). These census data 
included non-Mexican Americans. Perhaps more importantly, they included non-citizens among the 
non-voters, so they underestimate registration and voting rates among Latino U.S. citizens. 


For comparison, Latino U:S. citizen registration in 1992 was 58.7 percent and turnout was 48.4 
percent (Census 1993a). While these rates appear and may actually be higher than the rates for 1972, 
the inclusion of noncitizens in the 1972 data makes them broadly comparable. Further, the 1992 data 
indicate lower participation rates than those found in some of the studies from the 1960s (specifically 
Los Angeles in Grebler, Moore, and Guzman and Texas “Mexican American counties" in McCleskey 
and Merrill). Thus, even if registration and turnout rates are the same as those found prior to 1975, 
the Voting Rights Act and the wave of Latino-led voter registration efforts that surrounded it have not 
had much impact on the aggregate share of Latinos registered to vote and actually voting. 


Comparative Black and Latino Experiences with Voter Registration 


What then differentiated the black and Latino experiences with voter registration after the 
passage of the Voting Rights Act? Voter registration efforts targeting blacks went hand-in-hand with 
a community-wide mobilization for civil rights. This effort took many years and involved leadership, 
institutions, and individuals. By the 1960s, the demands of the Civil Rights Movement transcended the 
African American community to involve whites and, eventually, the federal government. Once it 


8 They note that the history of Mexican American and Latino electoral participation does include 
some outright exclusion, but has a greater pattern of voter manipulation. Thus, some of the voter 
participation levels documented in the 1960s may represent a manipulated vote, or voters who were 
originally mobilized to participate in corrupt local elections. 


became an achievable goal, voter registration and voting were the natural end-products of this 
mobilization. The evidence for this appears in the Wolfinger and Rosenstone (1980) finding that 
blacks vote at levels much higher than would be predicted by their class, education, and age. 


If this is the case, then, one might anticipate a decline in black voter mobilization as the fervor 
of the movement declined. This pattern appears in several forms. Based on the National Survey of 
Black Americans, Brown finds that (controlling for education and poverty) post-Civil Rights age 
groups (18-26 year olds) are less likely to vote than the civil rights generation (27-41 year olds), who 
are themselves less likely than older blacks to vote (1991: 261-262). Although Brown recognizes that 
increasing age usually predicts higher voting rates, he also indicates that older blacks are more likely 
to recognize the intrinsic importance of the vote because of the Civil Rights Movement. 


A less quantitative example of the decline in salience of voter mobilization in the black 
community was the closing of the Atlanta-based Voter Education Project (VEP) in early 1992. The 
VEP had worked to register blacks since 1962. Its demise came as part of a larger move by the 
philanthropic community away from funding voter participation (both in the black and Latino 
communities). After contributing several million dollars to non-partisan voter registration in 1984 
without seeing much impact, the funders began to question the effectiveness of these expenditures and 
to reduce grants in this area (Barnes 1992). Broadly, then, this pattern indicates that funding to 
support registration and the opportunity to vote are not enough to assure steadily increasing levels of 
voter registration and turnout. Instead, voter mobilization must be tied to a broader effort at using 
the vote to accomplish a desired social end as it was during the height of the Civil Rights Movement. 


If, as this argument suggests, voter mobilization that overcomes class, education, and age 
barriers must come as part of a broader social movement, the lack of success of Latino voter 
registration is better understood. Although the goal of electoral empowerment is meaningful and 
important to community leaders, it is a less than a rousing call for individuals. This point was not lost 
on one of the first leaders of the Latino voter registration efforts. Willie Velasquez, the founder of 
Southwest Voter, always noted that issues of extreme local importance (paving the streets to avoid 
floods after rain storms, in his example) were the ones that aroused community interest. Yet, it was 
difficult in many circumstances to link filling out a voter registration card at a supermarket or 
community fair to getting the streets paved. Thus, on the whole, for poorer, younger, or less educated 
African Americans, at least during the 1960s and 1970s, the relevance of the vote was manifestly 
evident; for Latinos, the negligible increase in the share of citizen adults registered and voting would 
seem to indicate that the relevance was not so clear. An increasing body of literature indicates that 
Latino leaders are not being particularly effective at demonstrating the relevance of the vote (de la 
Garza, Menchaca, and DeSipio 1993; Skerry 1993). 


I do not mean to present this discussion as a dismissal of voter registration-based 
empowerment strategies for Latinos. The empirical evidence from the LNPS presented here is 
testimony to their many strengths. Equally importantly, there is no way to estimate what Latino 
registration and voting rates would have been in the 1980s without these efforts. Instead, my goal has 
been to indicate that to assure a broader pool of newly registered voters, the new voter must view 
voting as relevant to solving community problems, particularly local ones. 


This pattern has occurred successfully on some occasions. Raymond Telles won El Paso’s 
mayoralty in 1957 through the deft combination of registering (and paying poll taxes for) Mexican 
Americans and running as a non-ethnic populist to attract the votes of some poor whites (Garcia 1989: 
chapter 3). Federico Peiia’s first election as Denver’s mayor required extensive new voter 


9 In the same period that the philanthropic community became dissatisfied with the results of their 
efforts, the religious right was registering several million new voters to support Ronald Reagan and a 
moralist conservative agenda. Here, again, the voter mobilization was tied to a social end desired by 
the new registrants. 


mobilization and high Latino turnout (Hero 1987, 1992). Cuban Americans in Miami have based their 
rapid rise in local politics on a high sense of community needs and commensurate high registration and 
turnout rates (Portes and Mozo 1985; Grenier et al. 1993). In each of these cases, the sense of 
community need and the widely shared perception that individual voters could effect outcomes 
assured that poorer, younger, and less educated Latino voters mobilized. 


Over the past several years, organizations conducting Latino voter registration have had to 
shift their focus. Partially in response to reduced financial support, their efforts have increasingly 
targeted communities where Latino candidates have lost electoral races to non-Latino candidates by 
narrow margins. These strategies have the benefit of offering the newly registered voter a concrete 
reward for participation; if successful, new voters can see an immediate benefit (the election of a co- 
ethnic) in voting. The downside of this new strategy is that it targets relatively few non-registered 
voters. 


The mobilization of the Reticents and Reluctants, then, requires more than just investment in 
voter registration and get-out-the-vote. Campaigns, candidates, and electoral institutions must woo 
these new voters so that they have the linkages to the electoral process that are necessary to vote 
regularly. As I have indicated, these linkages are frequently absent. 


Conclusions 


The Reticents and Reluctants offer opportunities for the expansion of the Latino vote. Had 
they all voted in 1992, the Latino vote would have doubled overnight; had they just voted at rates 
‘comparable to the population as a whole, the Latino vote would have increased by one third. Despite 
this potential, I find that realistic levels of new voting from these electorates are much lower. 


The reasons should not be oversimplified, but age, income, and education are strong 
predictors of voting. This finding is not new and confirms much previous analysis of non-voting. What 
is new from these data, however, relates to the questions of national origin and the value of voter 
registration. Mexican Americans, the largest of the Latino national origin groups, are significantly 
less likely to vote, controlling for all the other sociodemographic factors. Asa result, analysis of 
Latinos that does not disaggregate by national origin fails to account for the differential voting 
patterns of Mexican Americans and all other Latinos. The second new [finding is the positive valuc of 
voter registration, at least among the minority that it reaches. While there is a problem with causality, 
those who reported contacts to register were more likely to have voted and to stay registered. An 
extrapolation from these figures indicates that if all Latinos reccived voter registration contacts, 
Latino voting would increase by one third. Even if this could be done, however, I suspect that the 
effect would be more muted. 


I have identified components among the Reticents and Reluctants who offer a potentially 
greater reward for voter registration and get-out-the-vote efforts. Some Reluctants and Reticents 
have high levels of political knowledge. Others are active in community organizations. Some 
Reticents have voted in recent elections. Each of these offer inviting targets for mobilization cfforts 
Although relatively small in number (either absolute or as a share of statewide or national votes), 
these potential voters offer an inroad into Latino non-voting. Finally, the ability to mobilize 
increasing numbers of new voters may itself generate more new voters.!0 In other words, the cost to 
mobilize the earlier votes is higher than the cost to mobilize later votes. The ultimate success or 
failure in moving these Reticents and Reluctants as a group into the electorate, however, will come 


10 I develop this notion further in my dissertation. Alejandro Portes (in NALEO 1993) proposes the 
idea of cumulative causation as an explanatory factor in naturalization. | expand this idca--most 
simply the more of something there is the more there becomes--to the broader question of Latino 
electoral empowerment. I look at what factors could start a rapid increase in Latino voter turnout that 
could bring even more potential voters into the active electorate. 
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from a broader mobilization that I argue includes not just citizen non-voters, but also the 
naturalization of the non-citizen (DeSipio 1993). 
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Table One Demographic Characteristics of U.S. Citizen Respondents 
to the Latino National Political Survey 


Mexican Puerto Cuban 

Characteristic American Rican American 
Age % 

Mean 39 years 38 years 45 years 
Gender 

Male 46.3% 44.3% 

Female 53.7% 55.7% 
Race 

White 56.5% 58.1% 

Black 0.2% 4.2% 

Latino Referent 43.3% 37.7% 
Education 

Mean li years 10 years 12 years 
Household Income 

Mean $27,439 $19,689 $34,755 
Work Status 

In Labor Force 60.2% 50.0% 68.6% 

Temporarily Unemployed 11.9% 12.1%- 6.2% 

Not in Labor Force 27.9% 37.9% 25.2% 
Home Owner 

Own Home 49.0% 13.39 48.4% 
Self-Evaluated Language Skills 

English stronger 51.32 20.8% 11.4% 

Bilingual 39.7% 45.3% 42.4% 

Spanish stronger 9.0% 33.9% 46.2% 
Identification 

National Origin 63.5% 75.9% 65.2% 

Pan-ethnic 28.0% 15.1% 18.2% 

American 8.5% 9.1% 16.7% 
Religion 

Catholic 73<72 65.1% 74.8% 

Protestant 15.0% 22.3% 14.4% 

Other/no preference 11.3% 12.5% 10.8% 
Immigration Generation 

First generation 13.2% 65.7% 70.9% 

Second generation 21.2% 25.4% 22.4% 

Third generation 24.0% 2.9% 0.9% 

Fourth generation 41.6% 6.0% 5.8% 
Age at Immigration (Foreign Born) 

Mean 13 years 19 years 25 years 
Social Milieu 

Mostly Latino 24.5% 31.4% 33.8% 

Mixed Latino and Anglo 62.7% 58.3% 61.3% 

Mostly Anglo 12.8% 10.4% 4.9% 


Source: Latino National Political Survey 
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Table Two. Turnout as a Share of Registration and Registration 


as a Share of Citizen Adults, By Race and National Origin, 1992 


Race/ Turnout Registration 
National 


Origin 


Voters per 


/ 1,000 U.S. 
Registration Adult U.S. Citizens Citizen Adults 


90.7 74.0 
84.6 67.2 
57.0 


87.5 
82.5 58.7 


671.2 
568.5 
498.8 
484.3 


White 

Black 

Asian 

Hispanic 

Total 
Population 90.0 


72.8 655.2 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census 1993a: Tables 2 and 17 


Table Three. Non-Voting Among U.S. Citizen Latinos, By State, 


Non-Registered 
U.S. Citizens 


Registered 


Non-Voters Voters 


citizen 


citizen 


citizen 


citizen 


citizen 


citizen 


citizen 


citizen 


citizen 


U.S. 


adults 


adults 


adults 


adults 


adults 


adults 


adults 


adults 


adults 


Bureau 


41,000 
12.6 


249,000 
10.1 


9,000 
4.3 


61,000 
8.4 


52,000 
14.1 


34,000 
10.0 


18,000 
6.2 

67,000 
8.2 


276,000 
13.5 


129,000 
39.6 


1,084,000 
43.9 


62,000 
30.0 


256,000 
35.2 


147,000 
39.7 


132,000 
38.9 


99,000 
34.3 


372,000 
45.3 


839,000 
41.9 


of the Census 1993b 


156,000 
47.9 


1,135,000 
46.0 


136,000 
65.7 


411,000 
56.5 


171,000 
46.2 


173,000 
51.0 


172,000 
59.5 


382,000 
46.5 


927,000 
45.4 


1992 

State 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 

of 
Source: 


Table Four Sociodemographic Characteristics of 1988 Voters 


Mexican Puerto Cuban 

Characteristic American Rican American 
Age 

Mean 44 years 41 years 
Gender 

Male 46.1% 45.2% 

Female 53.9% 54.8% 
Race 

White 56.2% 58.4% 

Black 0.0% 4.0% 

Latino Referent 43.8% 37.6% 
Education 

Mean 11 years 10 years 
Household Income 

Mean $31,036 $22,344 $34,824 
Work Status 

In Labor Force 62.2% 54.1% 68.8% 

Temporary Labor Force 7.7% 9.5% 2.9% 

Unemployed 30.1% 36.4% 28.2% 
Home Owner 

Own Home 65.0% 22.0% 55.9% 
Self-Evaluated Language Skills 

English stronger 51.2% 20.3% 

Bilingual 40.2% 47.1% 

Spanish stronger 8.6% 32.6% 
Identification 

National Origin 63.8% 723% 

Pan-ethnic 26.9% 47.24% 

American 9.4% 11.9% 
Religion 

Catholic 80.1% 66.1% 

Protestant 11.2% 24.7% 

Other/no preference 8.6% 9.2% 
Immigration Generation 

First generation 12.2% 71.1% 

Second generation 25.2% 20.9% 

Third generation 24.6% 0.9% 

Fourth generation 38.0% 7.1% 
Age at Immigration (Foreign Born) 

Mean 12 years 18 years 27 years 
Social Milieu 

Mostly Latino 22.8% 28.0% 32.4% 

Mixed Latino and Anglo 64.8% 61.2% 62.6% 

Mostly Anglo 12.3% 10.7% 5.0% 


Source: Latino National Political Survey 
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Table Five. Demographic Characteristics of the Reticents 


Mexican Puerto Cuban 

Characteristic American Rican American 
Age 

Mean 37 years 36 years 40 years 
Gender 

Male 43.4% 47.2% 41.8% 

Female 56.6% 52.83 58.2% 
Race 

White 58.4% 56.6% 

Black 0.1% 8.1% 

Latino Referent 41.5% 35.3% 
Education 

Mean 10 years 10 years 13 years 
Household Income 

Mean $23,421 $20,430 $32,674 
Work Status 

In Labor Force 59.9% 46.4% 68.3% 

Temporarily Unemployed 14.4% 19.0% 12.i% 

Not in Labor Force 25.7% - % 19.5% 
Home Owner 

Own Home 38.9% 37.7% 
Self-Evaluated Language Skills 

English stronger 50.4% % 7.1% 

Bilingual 41.3% 54.6% 

Spanish stronger 8.2% % 38.4% 
Identification 

National Origin 60.3% 64.9% 

Pan-ethnic 31.5% 20.9% 

American 8.2% - 5% 14.2% 
Religion 

Catholic 64.0% 83.4% 

Protestant 18.4% % 12.7% 

Other/no preference 17.6% 3.9% 
Immigration Generation 

First generation 8.7% % 79.9% 

Second generation 15.4% % 14.0% 

Third generation 26.7% % 0.0% 

Fourth generation 49.3% % 6.1% 
Age at Immigration (Foreign Born) 

Mean 11 years 19 years 
Social Milieu 

Mostly Latino 16.3% % 38.6% 

Mixed Latino and Anglo 55.9% 59.2% 

Mostly Anglo 16.3% 2.3% 

n 236 46 


Source: Latino National Political Survey 
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Table Six. Demographic Characteristics of the Reluctants 


Mexican 


Characteristic American 


Age 

Mean 30 years 
Gender 

Male 49.7% 

Female 50.3% 
Race 

White 55.5% 

Black 1.0% 

Latino Referent 43.6% 
Education 

Mean 10 years 
Household Income 

Mean $24,708 
Work Status 

In Labor Force 56.0% 

Temporarily Unemployed 18.3% 

Not in Labor Force 25.6% 
Home Owner 

Own Home 25.8% 
Self-Evaluated Language Skills 

English stronger 52.2% 

Bilingual 37.3% 

Spanish stronger 10.5% 
Identification 

National Origin 66.9% 

Pan-ethnic 25.8% 

American 7.3% 
Religion 

Catholic 70.7% 

Protestant 19.7% 

Other/no preference 9.6% 
Immigration Generation 

First generation 21.0% 

Second generation 19.4% 

Third generation 19.1% 

Fourth generation 40.6% 
Age at Immigration (Foreign Born) 

Mean 14 years 
Social Milieu 

Mostly Latino 24.7% 

Mixed Latino and Anglo 65.5% 

Mostly Anglo 9.8% 

n 201 


Source: Latino National Political Survey 


Puerto 


Rican 


34 years 


40.8% 
59.2% 


57.9% 
1.4% 
40.8% 
10 years 
$15,860 
44.8% 


11.5% 
43.7% 


Cuban 
American 


32 years 


11 years 
$39,453 
67.9% 
13.9% 
18.2% 
28.9% 
12.4% 
58.2% 
29.4% 


60.2% 
20.9% 


23 
51.1% 
90.9% 
0.0% 
9.1% 
4.3% 
20.7% 
43.6% 
35.7% 
78.6% 
14.5% 
6.9% 18.9% 
63.9% 59.2% 
20.6% 14.6% 
15.5% 26.2% 
59.8% 43.5% 
28.1% 51.8% 
| 7.5% 1.0% 
4.6% 
Pal 21 years 21 years 
33.8% 34.9% 
55.4% 58.5% 
10.6% 6.7% 
154 55 
| 
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Table Seven. Determinants of Latino Electoral Participation 1988 


Citizen Registered 
Non-Registered Non-Voters 
Independent versus Voters versus Voters 
Variables B (SE) B 
Age (18-24) 
25-34 1.0812** (.20) 
35-50 1.9029%% (.21) 
51+ 3.1675%* (.27) 1.2967%% 
Family Income (Less than $13,000) 
$13,000-$19, 999 .2761 (.22) 
$20 ,000-$34 , 999 .3500 (.20) .6076%* 
$35, 000+ (.22) 
Education (High School Degree) 
0 to 8 years ~.7632%% (.23) - .0369 
9 to 12 years, 
no degree ~.8187%* (.19) ~.2856 
Post high school 
degree 1.1296%% (.28) 7969%% 
National Origin (Mexican) 
Puerto Rican (.17) 3814 
Cuban .0910 (.23) 
Usual Language (Spanish Stronger) 
English Stronger «4143 (.21) -.0214 
Bilingual -5929%% (.20) ~.1596 
Self Identification (National Origin Term) 
Pan-Ethnic Term (.18) 0925 
American .2681 (.26) 4210 
Work Situation (In Labor Force) 
Temporarily 
unemployed -.0922 
Not in labor force -.1930 
Constant -1.1180%* 
Log likelihood 1519.0772 1523.7123 
Total cases 1,246 1,261 
Predicted correctly 76.67% 71.69% 


Key: * p< 0.05 
p < 0.01 


Source: Latino National Political Survey 


Table Eight. Voter Registration Contacts By Registration and 
Voting Status, 1988 


Has Respondent Been Citizen Registered 
Contacted to Register? Non-Registered Non-Voters Voters 


No 
Yes 


Source: Latino National Political Survey 


SE) 
20) 
21) 
25) 
21) 
19) 
20) 
22) 
19) 
| 23) 
16) 
22) 
21) 
19) 
16) | 
24) ! 
23) 
32) | 
29) 
| 
| 
74.9 66.1 54.8 | 
25.3 33.9 45.2 | 
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Table Nine Partisanship, Candidate Preferences, and Ideology of 
Voters, By National Origin 


Mexican Puerto Cuban 

Partisanship American Rican American Anglo 
Democrat 78.2 7 
Independent 4.4 363 2.9 
Republican 20.5 7305 40.3 

n 425 291 208 316 
Candidate Choice 
Bush 85.9 $5.3 
Dukakis 46.5 14.0 43.0 
Other/No Preference 23 0.1 La? 

n 289 206 310 
Ideology 
Very liberal 
Liberal 
Slightly liberal 10.8 
Moderate 37.9 
Slightly conservative 
Conservative 13.9 
Very conservative 7.4 

n 426 
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Source: Latino National Political Survey 


Table Ten. Partisanship, Candidate Preference, and Ideology of 
Non-Registered U.S. Citizen Adults, By National Origin 


Party Mexican Puerto Cuban 
Identification American Rican American Anglo 


Democrat 45.2 54.5 14.4 
Independent 27 62 27.4 16.9 
Republican 27.6 18.0 68.7 
n 167 E35 55 
Candidate Preference 
Bush 38.7 45.1 
Dukakis 23.2 20.0 
Other/No Preference 36.1 35.0 
n 197 
Ideology 
Very liberal $.2 
Liberal 1041 
Slightly liberal 11.6 
Moderate 37.4 
Slightly conservative 16.2 
Conservative 15.2 
Very conservative 4.3 
n 200 


NF N 
WY 


WO 
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Source: Latino National Political Survey 
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35.5 
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41.2 
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Table Eleven. Partisanship, Candidate Preference, and Ideology 
of Registered Non-Voters, By National Origin 


Mexican Puerto Cuban 
American Rican American Anglo 
% % % 
61.6 76.2 48.5 
Independent 13.6 10.3 
Republican 25.0 19.2 41.2 
n 218 BE 4 79 
Candidate Preference 
Bush 
Dukakis 34.5 
Other/No Preference 34.5 26.0 26.1 
n 233 78 
Ideology 
Very liberal 7% 
Liberal 10.3 
Slightly liberal 14.9 
Moderate 28.4 
Slightly conservative 16.6 10.9 
Conservative 18.6 28.0 
Very conservative 4.1 4.6 
n 


Party 
Identification 


Democrat 


33.8 39.5 58.1 


11.3 
11.4 
22.6 


Source: Latino National Political Survey 


Table Twelve 


State-level Change in Latino Voting if Latino U.S. 
Citizens Had Voter Turnout Rates of Statewide U.S. Citizen 
Population 


Latino 
Turnout 
Latino at 
Adult Statewide 
Citizens Rate 
326,000 224,614 
2,468,000 1,646,156 


Statewide 
Voter 
Turnout 
Rate 
68.9% 
66.7% 


Difference 
from 
Actual 
Turnout 
+68 ,614 
+511,156 


Percent 
Change 
+44 .0% 
+45.0% 


State 
Arizona 
California 


Colorado 
Florida 
Illinois 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 


70.8% 
61.7% 
69.4% 
67.1% 
65.8% 
63.3% 


217,000 
728,000 
370,000 
339,000 
289,000 
821,000 


153,636 
449,176 
256,780 
227,469 
190,162 
519,693 


+17 ,636 
+38,176 
+85,780 
+54,469 
+18,162 


+137 ,693 


+13.0% 
+9.3% 
+50.0% 
+31 .5% 
+10.2% 
+36.0% 


60.6% 
61.3% 


Texas 
National 


2,042,000 
8,758,000 


1,237,452 +310,452 
5,368,654 +1,130,654 


+33 .5% 
+33.0% 


Note: All rates are adjusted to exclude non-U.S. citizens from 
the pool of adults. 


Source: Calculated based on U.S. Bureau of the Census 1993b. 
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Table Thirteen. Estimates of the Potential New Voters Using 
Various Target Groups, Nationally and in Selected States 


Strategy One: Voter Registration Contacts to All Latino Adults 


Strategy: Voter registration contacts to all Latino 
adults. These newly contacted adults follow 
the same participation patterns as the 
previously contacted. 

Source of Voters: Reticents and Reluctants (mostly Reluctants) 

Size of Population: 1,300,000 

State Impact:2 

California 275,000 
Texas 325,000 


Strategy Two: Latino Voter Registration and Turnout at Rates 
Comparable to the Population as a Whole 


Strategy: Mobilization to assure that Latinos turnout 
at rates comparable-to populations in their 
native states (based on Table Twelve). This 
mobilization must overcome class and 
education limits of Latinos relative to 
statewide populations. 

Source of Voters: Reticents and Reluctants (mostly Reluctants) 

Size of Population: 1,131,000 

State Impact: 

Arizona 69,000 
California 511,000 
Colorado 18,000 
Florida 38,000 
Tllinois 86,000 
New Jersey 54,000 
New Mexico 18,000 
New York 138,000 
Texas 310,000 


Strategy Three: The Knowledgeable 


Strategy: Mobilization and outreach to nonvoters who 
have a knowledge of U.S. politics. 
Source of Voters: Reticents and Reluctants (mostly Reluctants) 
Size of Population: 
Reluctants 500,000 
Reticents 276,000 
State Impact: 
California Reticents 75,000 
Texas Reticents 50,000 
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Table Thirteen Continued 


Strategy Four: The Community Active 


Strategy: Mobilization and outreach to non-voters who 
are members of community organizations. 
Source of Voters: Reticents and Reluctants (mostly Reluctants) 
Size of population: 
Reluctants 600,000 
Reticents 225,000 
State Impact: 
California 
Reluctants 225,000 
Reticents 75,000 
Texas 
Reluctants 100,000 


Strategy Five: The Former Voters 


Strategy: Mobilization and outreach to 1988 non- 
voters who voted in 1986 or 1984. 
Source of Voters: Reticents 
Size of Population: 341,000 
State Impact: 
California 76,000 
Texas 50,000 


Note: @ I derive the state-level estimates for the various target 
groups by examining the share of respondents sharing the 
behavioral characteristic in question from each of the states. 
Due to small sub-sample sizes, I can not report on state impacts 
for states other than California and Texas. 


Source: Latino National Political Survey; U.S. Bureau of the 
Census 1993b 
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For the purposes of this discussion I will loosely follow 
the conception of the postmodern condition Lyotard has 
popularized, equating it with a pervasive incredulity toward all 
"grand narratives of legitimation" and more generally toward all 
totalizing metadiscourses, whether totalizing philosophies of 
history or nonnarrative foundational philosophies, that purport 
to legitimate first-order discursive practices.1 

In what follows I want to develop the following points 
regarding Nietzsche and totalizing discourses. First, Nietzsche 
shares postmodernism’s incredulity toward them. In this sense 
he is very much a postmodernist. Second, he believes our 
growing incredulity toward all foundations has radical 
implications for the future, and absent the right philosophical 
response, portends a catastrophe of unprecedented proportions. 
And this suggests my third point: Nietzsche’s variant of 
postmodernism means an altered view of philosophy, but the 
social importance of philosophy for life is in no way 
diminished. Especially in some of the later writings there is 
an almost messianic strand suggesting that the future of the 
species is in some sense dependent on the emergence of the 
Nietzschean philosopher of the future. At times Nietzsche’s 
radical project for the future, which philosophy plays a crucial 
role in promoting, makes him look very much like a modernist, 
but in my view his affinities with modernism are reconcilable 
with his more fundamental postmodern leanings. I will conclude 
with some speculations on the epistemological status of 
Nietzsche’s many positive assertions about the nature of things 
as an instance of what he calls the philosophy of the future and 
will briefly compare Nietzsche’s views on the limits of 
philosophy with those of contemporary postmodernists. 


Incredulity toward Totalizing Discourses: 
The Death of God 


In book 3 of The Gay Science Nietzsche declares that "God 
is dead." (sec. 108) This is his most famous utterance and with 
good reason. Nietzsche’s assertion that "God is dead" with all 
of its ramifications represents nothing less than a clarion call 
to postmodernity. It of course means that the Christian God is 
dead, but Nietzsche’s meaning goes well beyond this; as 
Zarathustra says, "all gods are dead."2 In philosophical terms 
it means, the demise of all secure foundations, all universally 
true grounding principles, all totalizing stories 

Like contemporary presentations of the postmodern 
condition, Nietzsche presents the death of God as a historical 
event and in different places offers what amounts to a 
genealogical account of its origins. In effect he argues that 
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western civilization’s overweening passion for ultimate truths 
leads to a process and development in philosophy that culminates 
in the recognition that such truths are not to be had. 

Nietzsche argues that the prehistory of mankind was not 
characterized by our modern passion for knowledge. For the 
longest time the different peoples of the world were defined by 
a morality of strict obedience to custom. Traditional practices 
infused in people an almost instinctive sense of the good and 
the just that would have rendered incomprehensible the modern 
habit of thought which seeks to justify the local and the 
particular in terms of totalizing truths. 

Platonism, however, gave rise to the assumption that there 
is a universal and eternal "true world" that is good as such, 
that transcends the lives and customs of the particular peoples 
of this world, and that is accessible through rational 
processes. Platonism gave rise to the radical equation of 
rational truth with virtue and happiness, which meant that the 
passion for knowledge, not obedience to venerable tradition, was 
increasingly associated with the pursuit of virtue, happiness, 
and the good life. 

Presumably because Christianity shares Platonism’s faith in 
a universal "true world" of pure spirit that transcends this 
world and that is synonymous with the "good as such," Nietzsche 
declares that "Christianity is Platonism for ‘the people.’" (BGE 
preface) Both assume that knowledge of universal truth is 
knowledge of the divine, which means that both share and promote 
the assumptions that spawn the various metadiscourses and grand 
narratives characterizing the western intellectual tradition. 

Nevertheless, the Platonic equation of truth with the 
divine ultimately leads to the death of God because it ensures 
that intellectual honesty becomes a matter of morality in the 
modern era. The scientific conscience with its insistence on 
"intellectual cleanliness at any price,"3 becomes heir to the 
Christian conscience, which means Christianity dies of its own 
morality. An ever more exacting scientific conscience 
undermines and exposes one metaphysical assumption after 
another, and in Nietzsche’s hands it undermines positivism as 
well. Although Nietzsche praises positivism’s repudiation of 
metaphysics, he ridicules its fond faith in the evidence of the 
senses as a foundation for a new religion of science. As he 
says in the Nachlass, "Against positivism, which halts at 
phenomena-~‘There are only facts’--I would say: No, facts are 
precisely what there are not, only interpretations." (WP sec. 
481) And interpretations are unavoidably a function of art, 
passion, need, and grammar, not just unmediated sense 
perception. 


The Advent of Western Nihilism 
as a Potential Catastrophe 


In Nietzsche’s view all of the privileged metadiscourses 
spawned by the Platonic-Christian faith in truth slander and 
repudiate life as it really is in favor of something higher, and 
that is to be opposed. These totalizing discourses, however, 
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have played an important and, indeed, invaluable role in shaping 
the lives of ordinary human beings by giving them meaning and 
purpose. They have justified existence and rendered it bearable 
by giving it a goal. 

Because we are the "as yet undetermined animal" (BGE sec. 
62) and because there are "no eternal horizons or perspectives" 
(GS sec. 143), there is nothing in nature that prescribes for us 
our goal, and yet according to Nietzsche the human will needs a 
goal. As he says in The Genealogy of Morals, it has a horror of 
a vacuum and would "rather will nothingness than not will." (GM 
pe. 3, i) 

Like contemporary postmodernists, Nietzsche thoroughly 
repudiates the idea that the self or subject is at bottom a 
rational unity or is governed by a rational faculty that is 
distinct from the multifarious passions. Rather, the typical 
modern individual is at bottom a painful and potentially 
debilitating chaos of warring drives, each of which wants to be 
master. Indeed, "every drive is a kind of lust to rule; each 
one has its perspective that it would like to compel all the 
other drives to accept as a norm."(WP sec. 481) As a result the 
typical individual is continually threatened with inner chaos 
and disintegration. He needs meanings that are firm and point 
toward a unifying goal, if he is to organize the chaos by 
establishing an order of rank among his passions and function 
effectively in the world. As Nietzsche declares in The Uses and 
Disadvantages of History for life: 

And this is a universal law: a living thing can be 

healthy, strong and fruitful only when bounded by 

a horizon; if it is incapable of drawing a horizon 

around itself, and at the same time too self- 

centered to enclose its own view within that of 

another, it will pine away slowly or hasten to its 

timely end. (sec. 1) 
The death of God has potentially catastrophic implications 
because it threatens the obliteration of the moral horizon that 
has defined us for thousands of years. "The whole of our 
European morality" now must fall, he argues, "because it was 
built upon this belief in God, propped up by it, grown into it." 
(GS sec. 343) The advent of western nihilism is in Nietzsche’s 
view the longterm result of our growing incredulity toward all 
gods, all defining metanarratives. With nihilism, Nietzsche 
explains, "the highest values devalue themselves. The aim is 
lacking: ‘why’ finds no answers." (WP sec. 2) 

Moreover, the process cannot be arrested in Nietzsche’s 
view. The old God cannot be resurrected, even though "there may 
still be caves for thousands of years in which [the shadow of 
the old God] will be shown." (GS sec. 108) Nor would it be 
possible simply to rely on popular traditions, a "morality of 
mores," as ancient peoples once did. In Nietzsche’s view there 
are no coherent peoples left in Europe today. Our personal 
genealogies run back everywhere, which means we can no longer 
order the chaos that we are through reliance on an unrefilective 
morality of mores as embodied in a popular narrative tradition 
of the kind Leotard contrasts with the modern metanarrative. 
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Nietzsche’s Project and the Central Role 
of the Philosophy of the Future 


The solution, to the onslaught of nihilism and the 
consequent devaluation of all values is the Nietzschean 
philosopher’s revaluation of all values. The life-denying 
ideals of the God-centered Platonic-Christian tradition must be 
exposed and repudiated in all of their manifestations in favor 
of the affirmation of the life of this world. Because life is 
found to be a value-positing, creative force, an ideal of self- 
creation emerges for the rare exception. An account of this 
ideal in all its complexity is beyond the scope of this paper. 
I will simply emphasize here that in Nietzsche’s view the 
revaluation is not something easily comprehended or achieved 
even by Nietzsche’s higher human type without the intercession 
of philosophy. The crucial role of philosophy in the 
realization of Nietzsche’s preferred future (especially in his 
final period) distinguishes his postmodernism from that of many 
contemporary thinkers who associate with the postmodern 
condition a massive devaluation of the role and significance of 
philosophy in general. 

Especially in the later writings there is an almost 
messianic strand heralding the importance of the philosophers of 
the future (along with, as is well-known, a strand heralding the 
seminal importance of Nietzsche). He declares in Beyond Good 
and Evil that we must reach with our hopes 

toward new philosophers; there is no choice; 

toward spirits strong and original enough to 

provide the stimuli for opposite valuations and to 

revalue and invert "eternal values"; toward 

forerunners, toward men of the future who in the 

present tie the knot and constraint that forces 

the will of millennia upon new tracks. (sec. 203) 
Elsewhere, he says, "the philosopher as we understand him" is 
"the man of the most comprehensive responsibility who has the 
conscience for the overall development of man." (BGE sec. 61) 
In this passage Nietzsche is clearly talking about himself. As 
he says in The Antichrist, "The problem I thus pose is...what 
type of man shall be bred, shall be willed, for being higher in 
value, worthier of life, more certain of a future. Even in the 
past this type has appeared often--but as a fortunate accident, 
never as something willed."4 

These and many similar passages--and I can think of no 
obvious reason why they should not be taken seriously--often 
make Nietzsche sound like a modernist of the metanarrative 
tradition. He is proposing a radical goal for humanity, and 
philosophy is to play a crucial role in the achievement of it. 
Moreover, he offers a writerly but intricate and by no means 
wholly indeterminate account of his ideal of life affirmation as 
well as a number of quite specific accounts of what represents 
life denial. He offers a long succession of pronouncements 
regarding what promotes the enhancement of mankind, what leads 
to degeneration, what is healthy, what is sick, what is noble 
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and what is base. Along the way he offers a multiplicity of 
positive assertions about the nature of things which he appears 
to believe are true. These assertions are often sweeping in 
their scope (they are by no means limited to the local and 
contextual), and they are often fraught with ontological 
implications. 

In light of his postmodern incredulity, his well known 
perspectivism, and view that there are no facts, only 
interpretations, it is pertinant to inquire about the 
epistemological status in his own mind of the many fervent 
assertions about the nature of things he makes along the way. 
Here I can only summarize the more extended argument that 
appears in my book.5 In my opinion it is reasonable to adduce 
from the arguments Nietzsche offers that he believes his 
positive assertions are in some sense truer, or in any event 
more credible, than the various alternatives he is rejecting. 
Although there are no facts, only interpretations, he never 
tires of giving reasons why we should find some interpretations 
better and more reliable than others. For example he argues that 
"the great majority of people lacks an intellectual conscience." 
(GS sec. 2) Most people accept certain beliefs, and indeed 
whole systems of belief, as a matter of faith without question. 
And then there are those who question but in the end find 
reality too painful to bear and turn to comforting illusions out 
of desperation. Moreover, he suggests that some interpretations 
are more worthy than others simply because they are more 
thorough, more comprehensive, more attentive to the whole 
panoply of possibilities. "What distinguishes the higher human 
beings from the lower," he says, "is that the former see and 
hear immeasurably more and see and hear thoughtfully." (GS sec. 
301) 

Nevertheless, if there is a sense in which Nietzsche 
believes his assertions are true, or in any event truer than the 
assertions he challenges, there is also a sense in which he 
believes that all assertions are creations. Even the most sober 
realist, according to Nietzsche, is "still far too similar to an 
artist in love" to be capable of anything approximating 
objectivity. His sobriety "still contains a secret and 
inextinguishable drunkenness." (GS sec. 57) But the latter 
insight need not lead to a philosophically immobilizing 
epistemological skepticism. Indeed, Nietzsche repudiates the 
kind of skeptic who is unable to affirm or negate and who treats 
himself to "a feast of noble abstinence...by repeating 
Montaigne’s ‘What do I know?’ or Socrates’ ‘I know that I know 
nothing.’ Or: ‘Here I don’t trust myself, here no door is open 
to me.’" He argues that a skepticism which makes one incapable 
of commitment is "the most spiritual expression of a certain, 
complex physiological condition that in ordinary language is 
called nervous exhaustion and sickliness." (BGE sec. 208) 

When Nietzsche says we cannot know "how far the perspective 
character of existence extends or indeed whether existence has 
any other character than this," (GS sec. 374) he is not saying 
that all perspectives are equal, nor is he running afoul of a 
self-referential paradox. He is saying definitive answers to 
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epistemological questions are not to be had. He suggests that 
it is often possible to establish the falsity of our assertions, 
but it is never possible to establish their truth (though they 
may in some sense be true) because "the human intellect cannot 
avoid seeing itself in its own perspectives, and only in these." 
(ibid.) This is why he says, consistently with all of the 
above, "no epistemological skepticism or dogmatism has ever 
arisen free from ulterior motives." (WP sec. 410) 

In Nietzsche’s view the epistemological imponderables do 
not at all diminish the importance of philosophy for life. 
Nietzsche rejects the conventional view that a philosopher 
should offer a mirror image of the world as it really is. Most 
obviously, of course, the conventional view sets an impossible 
standard; there are no "pure percievers," and there is no 
"immaculate perception."6 Every new insight is in some sense a 
fresh creative act. Because philosophers mirror themselves 
(their faculties, needs and desires) in their work, they cannot 
mirror the world. 

More importantly, Nietzsche suggests that the conventional 
view is misguided for a more fundamental reason. The creative, 
artistic aspect of philosophy, far from being an objection, may 
be what is most important about it. In Beyond Good and Evil he 
argues that what distinguishes the genuine philosopher from the 
man of science or the mere philosophical laborer is not the 
former’s ability to discover higher truths; rather it is his 
capacity to create values. As creators of values, "genuine 
philosophers. . . are commanders and legislators: they say, 
‘thus it shall be!’ They first determine the Whither and For 
What of man." (sec. 211) They offer new interpretations of the 
world which in the best of cases are as intellectually honest as 
possible but which are also in some sense creations. On the 
basis of these new interpretations they put forth new estimates 
and appraisals, and as Zarathustra suggests, through esteeming 
one creates new values. Zarathustra also says in two different 
places, "Around the inventors of new values the world 
revolves."7 The genuine philosopher as a creator of values, in 
other words, becomes a new sun, a new source of the good. As 
such, the genuine philosopher is the solution to the crisis of 
nihilism wrought by death of God, which is associated with an 
"eclipse of the sun whose like has probably never yet occurred 
on earth." (GS sec. 343) 

For many twentieth century theorists and many twentieth 
century postmodernists, the "ever more exacting intellectual 
conscience" that characterizes the age has led to a sharply 
circumscribed view of what philosophy may legitimately do, with 
the result that its role and stature has been diminished. But 
for Nietzsche the very process that leads to nihilism and 
negation also leads to new creative possibilities. As he says 
in an unpublished note: 

The deeper one looks, the more our valuations 
disappear--meaninglessness approaches! We have 
created the world that possesses values! Knowing 
this, we know, too, that reverence for truth is 
already the consequence of an illusion--and that 
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one should value more than truth the force that 

forms, simplifies, shapes, invents. (WP sec. 602) 
Our reverence for truth, in other words, grows out of the 
Platonic-Christian illusion "that God is truth, that truth is 
divine,"8 the illusion that the pursuit of truth leads to the 
highest values. The deeper one looks, however, the more it 
becomes apparent that nature in itself is valueless, that the 
world of value is a human creation. And this means, as 
Nietzsche says in The Gay Science that we should be "prouder and 
happier than we are" for it means that "Only we have created the 
world that concern an!" (GS sec. 301) That is why "one should 
value more than truth the force that forms, simplifies, shapes, 
invents" and why value creation is the paramount task of the 
genuine philosopher and why Nietzsche makes it clear that "the 
problem of the order of rank" is his "problem" and his "task" as 
well.9 

Nothing said above should be interpreted to mean that the 
Nietzschean philosopher of the future no longer values truth or 
abandons intellectual integrity. But intellectual honesty shows 
that there can be no value neutral interpretations and indeed no 
value neutral epistemology, and this is just as well. A value 
neutral philosophy would not be responsive to the needs of 
either the philosopher or the rest of mankind. The human will 
human will requires a horizon of values that is never inherent 
in the nature of things. 

Intellectual honesty also suggests that all existing 
interpretations and, equally important, the meanings embedded in 
existing discursive practices are shot through with discredited 
assumptions that represent the denial and repudiation of life as 
it really is. In a world in which traditions are bankrupt and 
discursive practices at every level are riddled with discredited 
assumptions and propelled by life denying impulses, the genuine 
philosopher offers new interpretations which are more credible 
than others because more intellectually honest and more 
comprehensive. Moreover, they are more compelling than others 
because they exude valuations that are more estimable, and they 
point to a goal that is more noble. 

This last point in an important one and deserves 
elaboration. An ideal may be undermined by science (for it may 
be predicated on faulty assumptions), but it can never be 
legitimated by science (for ideals are never required by 
anything inherent in the nature of things). Because the ideals 
propounded by genuine philosophers are ultimately creations, 
they can be legitimated only by standards appropriate to 
creative endeavor, which is to say, only by standards 
appropriate to art. In a world without gods, without 
foundations of any kind, in a world in which the totalizing 
metadiscourses of the scientific spirit have been discredited, 
Nietzsche argues that art is "the only superior counterforce to 
all will to the denial of life." (WP sec. 853) Art retains its 
power when all gods are dead presumably because art is not 
dependent for its meaning on anything more than the culturally 
and physiologically based aesthetic sensibilities of the 
individual. Art is "the great stimulus to life,"10 because it 
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shows us what we love, and ultimately this, and not scoience, is 
what legitimates the new valuations and laws of the genuine 
philosopher. 


Nietzsche’s Postmodern Style 


If Nietzsche envisions a more ambitious and more visionary 
role for philosophy than most contemporary postmodernists, 
however, he also adopts a style and mode of presentation that 
faithfully reflects the vagaries of the process that gives rise 
to his assertions. In contrast to the scholarly detachment that 
characterizes the writings of many contemporary postmodernists, 
Nietzsche’s writings are deeply personal and deeply passionate. 
As Alexander Nehamas has said, "Nietzsche wanted to be and was 
the Plato of his own Socrates."11 He intrudes himself into his 
work in part as a matter of intellectual integrity. He never 
lets us forget that his perspectives are, after all, only his 
perspectives, however fervently he may embraces them. 

Similarly, he writes passionately like "an artist in love" 
presumably to underscore the fact that thinking is inevitably a 
passionate affair and because the style of scholarly detachment 
suggests the traditional pose of the would-be "pure perceiver." 
Lest we take him too seriously, however, (and lest he take 
himself too seriously) the passion is inevitably punctuated by 
irony, laughter, and even self-mockery. Rather than presenting 
us with a settled body of thought, he presents us with an 
ongoing process of thinking. We witness the intellectual 
struggles of a multifarious self, its destructiveness, its self- 
overcomings, it creativity. Nevertheless, there is a loose 
coherence to the whole, and though ambiguities abound, specific 
insights do culminate in more comprehensive perspectives, and 
ultimately in a philosophy of radical life affirmation. 
Nietzsche’s mode of presentation underscores his postmodern 
commitments, but it can also be seen as a celebration of a 
philosophical ideal which champions above all the self-creating, 
value-positing energies of the Nietzschean artist philosopher of 
the future. 
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Our present predicament appears to be caused by the 
decay of religious education of the people and the 
decay of liberal education of the representatives of 
the people.* 


I 

There is little doubt that Leo Strauss has been one of the 
century’s dominant figures in the field of political philosophy. 
There is, however, considerable dispute over whether his learned 
teachings concerning the proper role of the philosopher in the 
city is either salutary or misguided. Strauss taught that the 
philosopher’s primary concern is the search for truth thereby 
avoiding ideology or sectarianism. 


Philosophy as such is nothing other than the real 
consciousness of the problems, that is to say, of the 
fundamental and comprehensive problems. It is 
impossible to think about these problems without being 
attracted to a solution, toward one or the other of 
certain rare typical solutions. However, as long as 
there is no wisdom, but only the search for wisdom, the 
evidence of all these solutions is necessarily smaller 
than the evidence of the problems. As a result, the 
philosopher ceases to be a philosopher from the moment 
his ‘subjective certitude’ of the truth of a solution 
becomes stronger than the consciousness that he may 
have of the problematical character of this solution. 
At this moment the sectarian is born.’ 


Political philosophy is not philosophy; it is the "armor" in 


which philosophy appears in the world. This highly significant 
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distinction which Strauss teaches has led to a plethora of 
interpretations concerning what he genuinely stood for. Critical 
interpretations of his writings on the vocation of the political 
philosopher have ranged from Shadia Drury’s view of Strauss as 
basically Nietzschean to George Anastaplo who considers Strauss 
to be an extraordinary scholar who took seriously the problem 
between reason and revelation. Does Strauss’s view of philosophy 
and political philosophy contribute to political responsibility 
or to the creation of Nietzschean "cults?" 

In order to comprehend Strauss’s teachings on the role of 
the philosopher in the city, we shall explore two issues which 
face Strauss’s philosophy: (1) the fear of persecution of-the 
philosophers by the sectarians in which the philosophers are 
viewed as a threat to political life and (2) the need for the 
philosophers to recognize themselves as inherently dangerous to 
political life. What are the recognizable qualities of the 
philosophers who must face the multitude? 

We will also examine what Strauss considers to be the often 
tragic tension between the philosophers as seekers of universal 
truth and those in the city who are adherents of particular 
ancestral ways or of a particular tradition of revelation. The 
tragic death of Socrates by the Athenian democracy and Hitler’s 
assumption of power under Weimar’s constitutional democracy, led 
Strauss to consider the proper position of the philosophers vis- 


a-vis the multitude in a liberal democracy. Only gentlemen and 


the urban patriciate have been sympathetic patrons of the 


philosopher. 


It is the experience of many centuries in greatly 
different moral climates that there was one and only 
one class which was habitually sympathetic to 
philosophy, and not intermittently like kings; and this 
was the urban patriciate. The common people had no 
sympathy for philosophy and philosophers.? 


How is the philosopher going to contribute to his/her own 


security as well? Can there be a "philosophical politics" or is 
there a fundamental incongruity between the philosopher and the 
multitude of non-philosophers? 
II 

Strauss did not find conclusive answers to the problem of 
the proper role of the philosophers in modern society. For 
Strauss, modern historicism and positivism induced the 
inhabitants of this age to the view that values are transitory 
and relative. The present age verges on intellectual nihilism. 
Modern individuals live loose from the old moorings and are 
adrift without a moral compass. The project of the modern 
philosophers of the Enlightenment has produced universal 
education and opened the philosophical garden to the multitudes - 
- to the many who might not be deserving to enter the fraternity 
of philosophers. The challenge of modernity and modern 
philosophy for Strauss is how to restore the ancient limitations 
on who qualifies for entry into the fraternity of philosophers 
without undermining public order. Clearly, Strauss’s view of the 
philosopher’s role rests on a commitment to independent reason 
which allows the philosopher to stand outside and critique the 
existing society. Modernity must be critiqued by the philosopher 
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without endangering the city. Strauss found in pre-modern 
classical and medieval Judaeo-Arabic rationalism the kind of 
learning which could address the problems he pondered. Strauss 
rediscovered the principles of "secret writings" from the pre- 
modern rationalists most especially from Abu Nasr al-Farabi (870- 
950). According to Farabi, secret writing arose out of the 
philosopher’s desire to avoid sharp confrontation between 
philosophical truth and received opinion such as resulted in the 
death of Socrates and the scandalization of public opinion at 


Socrates’ teaching. Farabi would provide Strauss with a profound 


and inspirational political teaching on the role of the 


philosopher and the city which would make Socrates’ experience 
the prototype of every philosophically truthful person who speaks 
too openly and perhaps Farabi’s teachings could help us overcome 
the crisis of modernity. Farabi would teach Strauss that the 
two-tiered -- exoteric and esoteric -- teaching of philosophy is 
not only a consequence of the unequal philosophic capacities of 
humanity, it is the inevitable fate of philosophy in the city. 

The concern of this paper is not to determine the accuracy 
of Strauss’s interpretation of Farabi or Farabi’s interpretation 
of the ancients. Rather, we shall seek to show how Strauss 
utilized Farabi’s teachings as an interpretive key to unlock 
Plato’s dialogues and formulate a coherent teaching on the role 
of the philosopher in the city. 


Strauss’s understanding of Farabi’s falasifa (philosophy) 


greatly enriched his approach to persecution, esotericism, and 
the contribution of political philosophy to the philosopher’s 
role in facing the theologico-political predicament. 

Strauss sought to identify Farabi’s "original motivation 
nexus"* -- the fundamental attitude that lies at the core of 
the author’s doctrine. The issue of persecution of philosophers 


becomes fundamental for Strauss.° For Strauss it will be 


necessary to unveil Farabi’s teaching that philosophy must always 


be an esoteric and solitary way of life -- a way of life that 
must be pursued circumspectfully. 

Strauss is quite explicit about how he understands Farabi’s 
situation and teachings: 


What Farabi indicates in regard to the procedure of the 
true philosophers, is confirmed by a number of remarks 
about the philosophic distinction between the exoteric 
and the esoteric teaching which occur in the writings 
of his successors. Farabi’s Plato informs us about the 
most obvious and the crudest reason why this antiquated 
or forgotten distinction was needed. Philosophy and 
the philosophers were ‘in grave danger.’ Society did 
not recognize philosophy or the right of 
philosophizing. There was no harmony between 
philosophy or the right of philosophizing. There was 
no harmony between philosophy and society...The 
exoteric teaching was needed for protecting philosophy. 
It was the armor in which philosophy had to appear. It 
was needed for political reasons. It was the form in 
which philosophy became visible to the political 
community. It was ‘political’ philosophy...According 
to Farabi, philosophy was not recognized in the cities 
and nations of Plato’s time. He shows by his own 
procedure that there was even less freedom of 
philosophizing in the cities and nations of his own 
time, i.e., ‘after philosophy had been blurred or 
destroyed.’ The fact that ‘philosophy’ and ‘the 
philosophers’ came to mean in the Islamic world a 
suspect pursuit and a suspect group of men, not to say 
simply unbelief or unbelievers, shows sufficiently how 
precarious the status of philosophy was: the 
legitimacy of philosophy was not recognized.‘ 
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Strauss’s understanding of Farabi’s status and the condition 
of Islamic philosophers in general was determined by his 
hermeneutical principle that fear of persecution made them write 
circumspectfully, esoterically, elliptically and with highly 
significant "silences" in order to avoid persecution. Strauss’s 
analysis of the falasifa’s considerable fear of persecution is 
not historically conclusive. Strauss’s own fear of persecution 
was considerable. Strauss was after all a German Jew facing 
modernity generally and a nation of increasing xenophobia and 
anti-Semitism particularly. Goethe once said that only a good 
for nothing holds back. Strauss apparently disagreed. He "held 
back" and restrained himself somewhat in face of intolerance 
against Jews. Strauss always pursued a very cautious way of 
life. He was attracted to the themes of persecution and the 
esoteric art of writing very early in his academic life. Strauss 
should be understood in terms of his political and intellectual 
context as well as in terms of his teachings. 

Milton Himmelfarb writes that in earlier times "when Jews 


spoke a language of their own, they could criticize and admonish 


each other without worrying about giving ammunition to their 


enemies."”’ Yiddish could serve among other functions as a 
concealment code. Jewish speakers of German created an extensive 
special vocabulary and use of Hebrew numerals for their 
concealment codes. After the Enlightenment and Emancipation, 
Jewish writers fear of being "overheard" by the goyim created a 


subtle form of "normal esotericism." The taboo on the public 


ventilation of "tribal secrets" maintained in the name of 
prudence and "social responsibility" became a form of self- 
censorship and a common practice.* Strauss was part of the 
Jewish struggle with modernity and its new forms of persecution. 
He would interpret, rediscover, and adapt Farabi’s teachings 
concerning esotericism in a context of considerable uneasiness 
concerning the Hitler threat. 

Strauss’s fear of Nazism would permeate his struggle with 
the extreme political effects of modernity which Nazism 
represented. For Strauss Nazism was one extreme outcome of 
modernity in which the notion of progress is destroyed along with 
a notion of better or worse. Nazism represents the view that 
political institutions are mere instrumentalities simply 
available as tools of domination for those with will enough and 
power enough to utilize them for their purposes. The predicament 
of the modern Jew and the crisis of modern political philosophy 
both pointed in the same direction. Weimar was a victim of the 
crisis of modernity which honored private differences and 
convictions but was not able to withstand power of national will 
and all the hatred and animosities it brings. It is not 
surprising, then, that after the fall of Weimar and when the 
intentions of the Nazis became plain Strauss became very worried 


about the abdication of reason. There may be a way out of 


radical modernity. Strauss states the prospect this way: the 


crisis of modernity leads to the suggestion that we should 


"return". But return to what? Obviously, to Western 
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civilization in its pre-modern integrity. That "return" will 
mean for Strauss a rediscovery of Farabi’s teachings concerning, 
among other things, esotericism, religious orthodoxy and the 
philosophers, Plato as a political philosopher and the 
philosopher and the city. 
IV 

(A) Esotericism, Religious Orthodoxy and the Multitude 

Fundamentally, Strauss is concerned with the question of 
whether one can be an orthodox religious thinker and a 
philosopher at one and the same time. Thomas Pangle in his 
commentaries on Strauss’s work is quite right to focus on the 
theologico-political predicament as the nerve of Strauss’s 
teaching. Strauss’s return to pre-modern Arabic rationalism 
(also to medieval Jewish rationalism) as well as to Plato is a 
profound recognition of the tension between philosophy and 
religion. He often refers to this tension as "fundamental" -- 
one that cannot be resolved as much as acknowledged and lived. 
This is the theologico-political predicament in which we hold one 
view of the good life -- the religious or the philosophical -- 
while being open to the challenge of the other. Their difference 
concerns the role of speculation, study, knowledge and openness. 
In the Greek ideal the foundations of happiness are speculative, 
theoretical and exploratory. In the biblical tradition 


(especially the Jewish scriptures) the ideal is practical, 


active, even legal. This theologico-political predicament 


produces both vitality and perennial tension, between a life of 


autonomous understanding and one of "obedient love."® 


This tension between religion and philosophy can tragically 


lead to book burning and persecution by religious authorities 
which have seized power. Strauss always looked for non-Jewish 
origins of esotericism in discussing the philosopher’s self- 
protection. This is especially the case when he looks for non- 
Jewish, Islamic sources of Maimonides.’*° 

Esotericism is the philosopher’s means of communicating 
dangerous truths without endangering one’s own security or public 
order. Most importantly for Strauss is the existence of esoteric 
writing or written texts which are meant to convey their full 
meaning to the acute reader while keeping it away from the run- 
of-the-mill reader. Esotericism permits philosophers to convey 
teachings to future generations of acute readers. Great medieval 
Muslim and Jewish thinkers practiced esotericism. Esotericism 
cannot be provisory -- no Enlightenment project can bridge the 
gap between "the wise" and "the vulgar." Strauss’s denial of any 
substantial progress in narrowing that gap is in certain ways 
more Islamic than pre-medieval Jewish. The early Jewish 
commentators of Maimonides such as Judah ibn Tibbon viewed 
esotericism as a device the usefulness of which would vary 
according to the level of enlightenment of their contemporaries. 
Strauss, though, would agree with the falasifa influenced 
position of Maimonides which denied the provisory character of 
esotericism. Arabic-Jewish rationalism "believed that the gulf 


separating ’the wise’ and ‘the vulgar’ was a basic fact of human 
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nature which could not be influenced by a progress of popular 
education: philosophy, or science, was essentially a privilege 
of ‘the few’."* This statement is quite consistent with the 
epigraph that heads this paper in which Strauss states that our 
own predicament appears to be caused by the decay of religious 
education for the vulgar and the decay of the liberal education 
of the elite and presumably potential philosophers. 

Farabi represented those falasifa who viewed the elite as 
radically severed from the rest of mankind having no hope of 
bringing the masses to elite status. They clearly differed from 
the shi’a and sufis. The philosopher has no general 
responsibility for the vulgar (non-philosophers), but only toward 
potential philosophers. The non-philosophical multitude must be 
kept at bay. They are cared for only insofar as their well-being 
secures a civil society in which philosophy is possible.?? 
Strauss clearly takes his bearings from those medieval Jewish 
writers who were influenced by Islamic falasifa, especially 
Farabi’s teaching. 


Strauss learns from Farabi all the basic elements of 


esotericism as a manner of philosophizing. Strauss states the 


following: 


With what ease does thou, O Farabi invent Platonic 
speeches. By this very fact he reveals himself as a 
true Platonist. For Platonists are not concerned with 
the historical (accidental) truth, since they are 
exclusively interested in the philosophic (essential) 
truth. Only because public speech demands a mixture of 
seriousness and playfulness, can a true Platonist 
present the serious teaching, the philosophical 
teaching, in a historical, and hence playful, garb.** 
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The playful garb is necessitated by the particular 
circumstance of persecution in order to keep the secret hidden 


from the multitude. Strauss’s Farabi is clearly a "secretive" 


esoteric writer. One must study what Farabi says and what "he 


leaves unsaid." This is Strauss’s view of the importance of 
pregnant silences.* 

Esotericism, for Strauss, becomes a method for hiding an 
essentially heretical if not atheistic teaching on the nature of 
God or the Gods, and the sufficiency or the insufficiency of 
human happiness. He interprets Farabi’s "silences" in The 
Philosophy of Plato as an esoteric treatise because it is silent 
on such issues as God, the afterlife, or the revealed law and 
because this book supposedly "teaches that philosophy is the 
necessary and sufficient condition of happiness."** While 
Strauss views Farabi’s Talkhis (Summary of the Laws) as an 
exoteric work "silent" on philosophy though it "speaks rather 
frequently of God, gods, the other life, the revealed law 
(Shari’s) and divine laws."** Strauss reveals to his readers 
what he respects in Farabi -- a "secretiveness" that is 
"mitigated or enhanced by unexpected and unbelievable 
frankness."*’ Strauss identifies Farabi as an interpreter of 
Plato who has explored Plato’s techniques for keeping knowledge 
from "falling into the wrong hands and becoming debased, and into 
the hands of those who do not know the dignity (of science) or 
use it in the wrong place, and in this he [Plato] was right."* 


Farabi considered Plato to use a tactic which was the path of 
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ramz (symbols, hints, intimations, allusions), alghaz 
(equivocations, enigmas), ta’amiyah (obscenity, crypticism) and 
tassi’ib (making things hard or difficult.)"** Yusuf K. Umar in 
his excellent doctoral dissertation, Strauss and Farabi: 
Persecution, Esotericism, and Political Philosophy notes that: 

Strauss’s translation of these two lines of the text 

substitute obscurity or cryptic language, ta’amiyah by 

‘misleading’ speech. This seems to indicate [according 

to Strauss] that Farabi had a deliberate intention to 

‘mislead’ or perhaps ‘fool’ the reader.” 

Strauss would also formulate a "Farabian" view of 
esotericism as a mode of speech that allows lying in deed and 
sometimes in speech in order to avoid persecution. One can state 
"dangerous" truths without fear of being detected provided one’s 
outward behavior appears to contradict the safely guarded truths. 
This he claims to have discerned from Farabi when he states that: 

One can safely tell a very dangerous truth provided one 

tell it in the proper surroundings for the public will 

interpret the absolutely unexpected speech in terms of 

the customary and expected meaning of the surroundings 

rather than it will interpret the surroundings in terms 

of dangerous character of the speech.” 

We shall examine one very important example of Strauss’s use 
of Farabi’s interpretive key to "unlock" Plato’s dialogues and 
reveal more clearly Strauss’s own approach to the nature of 
political philosophy. Strauss, through Farabi, viewed Plato as 


first and foremost a political thinker. 


(B) Plat Firs! iF Political Thin) 


Strauss’s "return" to Farabi’s Plato gives us some insight 


concerning his view of the possibility of philosophical 
politics.Strauss learns from Farabi that Plato is first and 
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foremost a political thinker. Issues which go beyond the 
political realm such as the doctrine of the forms, the soul and 
its immortality, and the gods are generally downplayed. Strauss 


was not convinced that Farabi was completely faithful to Plato. 


However, he considered Farabi to be the interpretive key to the 


dialogues.” There is considerable evidence to indicate 
Farabi’s influence on both Strauss’s reading of The Republic and 
his formulation of a philosophical politics. Farabi states the 
following: 
..-he (Plato) investigated the manner and the method by 
means of which the citizens of cities and nations ought to 
be instructed in this science and their character formed by 
those ways of life, whether the method ought to be the one 
used by Socrates or the one that was the method of 
Thrasymachus. Here he delineated once again Socrates’ 
method for realizing his aim of making his own people 
understand through scientific investigation the ignorance 
they were in. He explained Thrasymachus’ method and made it 
known that Thrasymachus was more able than Socrates to form 
the character of the youth and instruct the multitude; and 
the philosopher, the prince, and the legislator ought to use 
both methods: the Socratic method with the elect, and 
Thrasymachus’ method with the youth and the multitude.” 
Plato resists the one-sidedness of Socrates’ concerns in 
which there must emerge a unity of the philosopher and the 
orator. This interpretation of Plato is the basis of the 
Strauss/Farabi approach to philosophical politics. Strauss in 
The City and Man most especially reminds us of Farabi’s 
statements quoted above. Strauss places great emphasis on 
Thrasymachus in his interpretation of The Republic, focusing on 
the significance of the friendship which ultimately forms between 
him and Socrates. This is specifically borrowed from Farabi. As 
Strauss puts it, "It would seem that the foundation of the good 
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city requires that Thrasymachus be converted into one of its 
citizens..."** This coincidence of philosophy and political 
power is very difficult to achieve, very improbable, but not 
impossible. To bring about the needed change on the part of the 
city, inhabited by non-philosophers and the multitude, the right 
kind of persuasion is necessary and sufficient. The right kind 
of persuasion is supplied by the art of persuasion, the art of 
Thrasymachus, directed by the philosopher and in the service of 
philosophy. No wonder then that in this context Socrates 
declares that "he and Thrasymachus have become friends...Without 


‘Thrasymachus’ there will never be a just city."** This is an 


excellent example of Strauss’s hermeneutic principle that the 


esoteric philosopher hides his true teaching in his "historical" 
writings rather than in works written under his own name. This 
hermeneutic principle happens, by the way, to be located in the 
middle of Strauss’s "Farabi’s Plato" essay. It would seem 
appropriate to apply this same principle to Strauss himself and 
conclude that his own philosophical politics combines "Socratic" 
bold philosophizing with "Thrasymachean" cautious speech. 

For Strauss, the philosopher is considered the truly happy 
and realized man. He takes this view from Farabi who states 
that: 

theoretical philosophy by itself and nothing else 

produces true happiness in this life, i.e., the only 

true happiness which is possible.” 


The way of life prescribed by revelation does not secure 


true perfection and happiness; it does not provide an 
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understanding of the essence of things. The ancient 
philosopher’s claim to provide political prescriptions is 


grounded in contemplation which is the highest activity for 


humanity. The philosopher transcends the realm of human things 


seeking to understand the true essence of natural things. Human 
happiness is the fruit of contemplation. Yet Strauss’s 
understanding of Farabi presents philosophy as the illusive 
knowledge of an illusive whole.” Strauss himself has been 
quite unclear as to whether philosophy as a superior way of life 
can be known rather than merely willed.** He may be at his most 
candid when he states that "philosophy has never defeated 
revelation. Nor...has revelation or theology...ever defeated 
philosophy." The human being is allowed, then, to "live as a 
philosopher...untragically" even though "the choice of philosophy 
is based on faith," and "the quest for evident knowledge rests 
itself on an unevident premise."*® The "tension" between reason 
and revelation still remains a fundamental alternative in 
understanding political life. In a rather cryptic statement, 
Strauss expressed the view that "revelation is looked for only if 
man needs it, that is to say if his own reason is not 
satisfactory for all questions."* This last statement is a 
perfect example of Strauss’s commitment to Farabian/Platonic 
politics -- combining faith in philosophy as the superior way of 
life with cautious speech concerning the role of revelation for 
those who "need" it. 


Strauss considers Farabi to be "extravagantly philanthropic" 
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when Farabi writes about the need of philosophy to be 
supplemented by the morally virtuous way of life thereby making 
the citizen equally happy. How can Farabi argue that philosophy 
by itself leads to perfection and the highest form of happiness, 
and then contradict himself when he adds that philosophy needs to 
be supplemented by the morally virtuous way of life? For 
Strauss, Farabi contradicts himself and is "extravagantly 
philanthropic" because of compulsion arising out of fear of 
persecution. Strauss’s claim to identify this putative 
contradiction may actually be exoteric; Farabi and Strauss 
sometimes argued that a genuine philosopher is a perfect man who 
combines both theoretical virtues with the moral virtues.™* Our 
focus, though, centers on Strauss’s own political teaching. The 
point to be made is that for Strauss the philosopher may have to 
engage in such equivocations! Strauss actually claims that the 
philosopher’s concern for mankind is analogous to his concern 
"for the puppies of his race."*? Puppies are trained to do 
things on the basis of a stimulus -- response mode of behavior -- 
pleasing the master by obeying each of his commands. 

"Extravagant philanthropy" toward the multitude is not a 
genuinely free act on the part of the philosopher; it can only be 


the result of compulsion. Genuine concern exists for a 


philosophical circle that is committed to the philosophical way 


of life within the imperfect human city. 
Strauss’s philosophical circle is driven by philosophical 


eros which must always be mindful of the specific needs of the 
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multitudes and eternally mindful of the death of Socrates and the 
hemlock. Strauss states that "In studying certain earlier 


thinkers I became aware of this way of conceiving the relation 


between the quest for truth (philosophy or science) and society: 


Philosophy or science, the highest activity of man, is the 
attempt to replace opinion about ‘all things’ by knowledge of 
‘all things,’ but opinion is the element of society; philosophy 
or science is therefore the attempt to dissolve the element in 
which society breathes, and thus endangers society."” 

Political philosophy must be understood from the point of view of 
both common sense and the search for knowledge about the nature 
of political things. The philosopher must write in such a way 
that he/she will improve rather than subvert the city. Though a 
philosopher’s thought may be a certain kind of mania within the 
philosophical circle, the virtue of the philosopher’s public 
speech is sophrosyne. 

For Strauss, political philosophy can be seen to have three 
functions for philosophy -- it must protect the philosopher as 
thinker concerning the "fundamental problems," lead the best 
citizens to philosophy, and "move with circumspection" concerning 
the salutary role religious beliefs can play in the city. For 
Strauss, the philosopher must combine a dissatisfaction with the 
"paltry," the "ephemeral" and the "sectarian" along with a form 
of public speech that reflects the virtue of moderation. Strauss 
combines the method of Socrates with the elect and the method of 


Thrasymachus with the multitude by treating politics 
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philosophically and philosophy politically. 

For Strauss it cannot be the duty of a genuinely just men to 
drive weaker men to despair of some order or decency in human 
affairs, and least of all those who may have some public 
responsibility.** One should write at different levels so that 
the "vulgar" can be enlisted in a good cause or at least 
prevented from jeopardizing the achievement of the highest good - 
- the quest for knowledge. Though philosophers must be prudent, 
their vocation is primarily trans-political, trans-ancestral, 
trans-religious and trans-moral. There remains a radical and 
permanent disproportion between the requirements of philosophy 
and the requirements of society. 

(C) The Philosopher and Liberal Democracy 

Strauss, from his Farabian perspective, considered the 

political teachings of Plato and Aristotle to be true. For the 


ancient political philosopher, the highest title to rule was 


based on human excellence. Strauss, in a letter to Karl Lowith, 


wrote concerning ancient wisdom: 


I really believe...that the perfect political order, as 
Plato and Aristotle sketched it, is the perfect 
political order. Or do you believe in the world-state? 
If it is true that genuine unity is only possible 
through knowledge of the truth or through the search 
for the truth, then there is a genuine unity of all men 
only on the basis of the popularized final teaching of 
philosophy (and naturally this does not exist) or if 
all men are philosophers (not Ph.D.’s etc.) -- which 
likewise is not the case. Therefore, there can only be 
closed societies, that is, states. But if that is so, 
then one can show from political considerations that 
the small city-state is in principle superior to the 
large state or to the territorial-feudal state. I know 
very well that it cannot be restored; but the famous 
atomic bombs -- not to mention all the cities with a 
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million inhabitants, gadgets, funeral homes, 

‘ideologies’ -- shows that the contemporary solution, 

that is, the completely modern solution is contra 

naturam.*° 

Strauss’s philosophical politics does agree with Aristotle’s 
distinction between the feasible as opposed to the best regime, 
given the heterogeneity of ancestral traditions and 
circumstances. Strauss’s ambivalent appreciation of American 
liberal democracy is grounded in both his personal experiences of 
persecution and his Farabian classical political principles. As 
a German Jew he had to flee Nazi Germany when he was thirty three 
years old. We should assume that such an experience of 
persecution lingers in the mind. Though Strauss respected his 
new American haven, he was also aware of the limitations of 
liberal society: the protection of the private sphere which 
means state toleration of a certain degree of discrimination and 
the sensitivity to the desires of the masses who may fall prey to 
Gemagoguery. He saw the American regime as a decent but flawed 
regime. He certainly wished to foster the full development of 
the works of the mind which included in America those bodies of 
plausible opinion, on which decent regimes depend. Strauss did 
not want to discard what is vital and principled in the American 
way of life. He was most circumspect not to exhibit gratuitous 


Gisbelief in that which this nation as a whole cherishes. He was 


also most concerned about the forces leading to the weakening of 


the philosophical grounding or justification of this decent, and 


best available regime given present circumstances. 
Strauss could not suspend criticism of its weakness, though 
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the criticisms were presented with consummate circumspection. 
Such principles of the Declaration of Independence as natural 
human equality, individual rights on a universal scale, the 
pursuit of idiosyncratic happiness and the use of political 
institutions rather than character development to promote 
political success could only be viewed as problematic by him.** 
Strauss actually provided an edifying reference to the 
Declaration of Independence. Yet his position on American 
liberal democracy is best characterized as "friendly" criticism. 
He views this regime as moderate and protective of philosophy 
better than any other alternative that is viable in our age. The 
crisis of liberal democracy is the absence of a strong 
philosophical grounding of the central principles of the regime. 
There is an inner loss of purpose and a diminished conviction 
among the elite and the multitude that there exists certain moral 
obligations that are binding on all who are committed to the 
survival of a free society. The crisis of liberal democracy can 
only be understood in the face of modern nihilism as well as the 
rise of totalitarianism in this century. Such developments moved 
Strauss for much of his mature life to consider the re- 
examination of pre-modern Arabic and Jewish rationalism. 
Strauss’s friendly criticism of contemporary liberal 
democracies grounded in his "return" to Farabi and Maimonides is 


not a nostalgic return to the medieval view of Athens. We live 


in an intellectual and moral vacuum which requires "thought of 


better or worse." Strauss’s Farabian concern for our inability 
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to think in terms of better or worse is presented with his 
characteristic complexity: 


We are not permitted to be flatters of democracy 
precisely because we are friends and allies of 
democracy. While we are not permitted to remain silent 
on the dangers to which democracy exposes itself as 
well as human excellence, we cannot forget the obvious 
fact that by giving freedom to all, democracy gives 
freedom to those who are for human excellence.” 


Strauss’s view of the philosophic enterprise in a liberal 


democratic society is one which requires temperance as well as 


prudence. He claimed that one cannot hunt with the owls at night 


and still soar with eagles in the morning, one cannot be drunk 
all the time and think well, and one cannot boldly subvert what 
the community as a whole cherishes and expect to engage in the 
philosophic quest in a decent society. For Strauss, the 
philosopher is not omnicompetent. Wisdom cannot be divorced from 
moderation or to the sacrifices which we must make so that our 
minds may be free. 

Leo Strauss’s "return" to Farabi’s teachings on the 
philosopher and the city was to prove most inspirational giving 
him a broadened perspective concerning secret or artful teaching, 
caution of philosophers and the combining of Socratic and 
Thrasymachean methods. He learns from Farabi and others that 
moderation will protect us against the twin dangers of visionary 
expectations from politics and unmanly contempt for politics. He 
is reminded by Farabi and others of the philosopher’s obligation 


to potential philosophers -- to those souls -- who now inhabit 
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contemporary liberal democracies and who yearn for the end of 


tyranny in all its forms and the recovery of excellence in human 


community instead of the joyless quest for joy. In this way 
Strauss sought to persuade the American city that philosophers 
"are not irresponsible adventurers but good citizens and even the 
best among the citizens."** Strauss is truly a formidable 
exoteric defender of the classical perception of nobility and the 
Classical virtue of prudence in our time. Perhaps on matters 
concerning American politics we could call Leo Strauss an 
"aristocratic liberal" -- an advocate of respecting human 
excellence within modern liberal democracy who never forgets that 
there remains the radical and permanent disproportion between the 
requirements of philosophy and the requirements of society and 


the real danger of sectarianism.*°® 
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In recent decades republican historians and political 
theorists influenced by Leo Strauss have brought forward new 
analyses about the character and meaning of the American founding. 
While both groups of scholars have written illuminating 
interpretations of this period of American history, the debate 
between them has been characterized more by riddles than by 
Clarity. Gordon Wood criticizes Straussians for invoking the 
Constitution as a fundamental scripture of timeless truths, yet 
charges that they exaggerate the role of modern liberalism in the 
founding period. Theorists influenced by Strauss, putatively the 
High Tories of the American academy, criticize Wood, Pocock and 
others for their aristocratic interpretation of the Constitution, 
arguing that the American founding primarily was inspired by 
Lockean liberalism. By briefly reviewing Leo Strauss’s views on the 
relations of philosophy, poetry and society, identifying how some 
of his most influential students and followers have utilized this 
outlook in explaining the American founding, and contrasting how 
Gordon Wood and theorists influenced by Strauss interpret the 
theory of the Federalists of 1787, we may begin to untangle some of 
the confusion that has plagued the republican\Straussian debate. 
The Straussians, who analyze the founding theory as being based 
primarily on Lockean liberalism, do not contradict entirely the 
existence of a premodern idea in American political thought. That 
premodern idea, however, is not the virtue of the citizenry as the 
republican historians would suggest, but is instead the poetic idea 
of greatness.! 

According to Strauss, the relations among philosophy, religion 
and poetry helped determine the ends of a political society. 
Philosophy required independence from the mores and laws of a 
political society; religion promoted loyalty to a political order. 
Poetry could serve either purpose, promoting attachment or 
detachment to a regime. "Philosophy which, anticipating the 
collapse of the walls of the world, breaks through the walls of the 
world, abandons the attachment to the world; this abandonment is 
most painful. Poetry on the other hand is, like religion, rooted in 
that attachment, but unlike religion, it can be put into the 
service of detachment." ? Ancient political philosophy, Strauss 
argued, centered on reconciling the tenuous relations among 
philosophy, poetry and religion. 

Philosophers desired to understand the truth; poets 
immortalized the creators of great deeds--the makers of truth. The 
ancient philosophers, recognizing that political societies were 
based on mutable laws and conventions, attempted to transcend the 
things that were nomo and live according to what was immutable-- 
physei. As Strauss put it, "As he looks up in search for the 
eternal order, all human things and all human concerns reveal 
themselves to him in all clarity as paltry and ephemeral, and no 
one can find solid happiness in what he knows to be paltry and 
ephemeral."*’ This quest to understand the truth required 
subordinating the will to engage in activity and a turning away 
from temporal questions of law and morality. Philosophers gained 
autonomy by finding pleasure in their own opinions; they did not 
need the admiration of others to gain self-satisfaction. "If the 
philosopher, trying to remedy the deficiency of ‘subjective 
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certainty,’ engages in conversation with others and observes again 
and again that his interlocutors, as they themselves are forced to 
admit, involve themselves in self-contradictions or are unable to 
give any account of their questionable contentions, he will be 
reasonably confirmed in his estimate of himself without necessarily 
finding a single soul who admires him." 

However, the ancients, Strauss continued, understood that 
philosophy necessarily stood in an ambiguous relation to the city. 
On the one hand, the philosopher was a member of the city, standing 
on the shoulders on its culture and opportunities for leisure. On 
the other hand, the philosopher knew that the local laws, 
prejudices and gods were far from the truth that he pursued. The 
philosopher needed the city, while at the same time he was bound to 
dismiss its most cherished beliefs as nonsense. The ambivalence of 
these conflicting stances pushed the ancient philosopher to pursue 
his ideas in indirect, poetic form. Those with patience, discipline 
and wisdom could read between the lines of a philosopher’s works to 
gain access to the higher truths contained there, while citizens 
who remained attached to the city and its narrow preconceptions 
would simply not be clever enough to catch the unpatriotic 
allusions. "One must pay as much attention to the How as to the 
What," noted Strauss when discussing the ancients’ approach to 
political philosophy. "The literary question properly understood is 
the question of the relation between society and philosophy." ° 

Ancient philosophers, Strauss wrote, also sought to define the 
virtues and ambitions a political regime required to attain 
political prosperity. They honored founders, individuals like 
Lycurgus or Publius, who initiated political societies, created 
political principles and established a way of life for a people. 
They encouraged political leaders and even tyrants to seek honor 
and fame by creating a more prosperous political society. However, 
ancient philosophy did not emphasize its role in contributing to a 
prosperous political society. The exoteric position of philosophers 
on the good society was not "diluted natural right"--the 
reconciliation between philosophy and consent. It was "secondary 
natural right" or what Farabi later described as "the art of 
kallum"--the reconciliation of revelation and consent, which 
contributes to a public belief in a regime’s intrinsic justice and 
limits the potentially destructive role of philosophy in society. 


If the principles valid in civil society are diluted 
natural right, they are less venerable than if they are 
regarded as secondary natural right, i.e., as divinely 
established and involving an absolute duty for fallen 
man. Only in the latter case is justice, as it is 
commonly understood, unquestionably good. Only in the 
latter case does natural right in the strict sense or the 
primary natural right cease to be dynamite for civil 
society.° 


Strauss constructed a history of political philosophy around 
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the theme that the logic of liberalism produces the convergence of 
philosophy and society--leading to the undermining of the idea that 
a liberal society is good. His history of liberalism has a similar 
theme as those of Plato, Rousseau, Marx, Nietzsche and Arendt: the 
pursuit of liberty undergoes a progressive deterioration until 
there is either anarchy or the establishment of tyranny by an 
individual, group or class seeking unlimited liberty. It is most 
similar to Nietzsche’s argument that since Descartes’s attempt to 
establish belief on doubt, successive waves of thinkers doubted 
more and more until Kant found that "the subject could not be 
proved--nor could the object" and objective standards of thought 
were lost.’ 

The best known feature of Strauss’s history of political 
philosophy is the distinction he draws between the ancients and 
moderns. The ancients sought public consent in the context of a 
politics that preserved the autonomy of philosophy from society; 
the moderns sought public consent in the context of a 
philosophical expression of politics. The ancients advocated 
hierarchy, nobility and virtue; the moderns highlighted the pursuit 
of self-interest in civil society. The ancients encouraged the 
political obligation of citizens, the moderns the rights of 
citizens. Machiavelli is Strauss’s transition figure in this 
movement from the ancients to the moderns. A comparison of 
Strauss’s exposition and commentaries on ancient political 
philosophy in Natural Right and History and on Machiavelli’s 
political philosophy in Thoughts on Machiavelli is critical to 
understanding how Strauss interpreted the poetic idea of greatness 
and how the theorists he influenced situate this current of thought 
within the liberalism of the American founding period. 

Strauss maintained that the ancients and Machiavelli had many 
important points of agreement. Indeed, Machiavelli did "not bring 
to light a single political phenomenon of any fundamental 
importance which was not fully known to the classics." * Their 
central point of political unity was the embracement of the poets 
and historians’ idea of greatness: the political importance of 
individuals who seek immortality through deeds that found or 
preserve prosperous political societies. Based upon this common 
understanding both the ancients and Machiavelli developed similar 
views on the role of political mores in a regime and the relation 
between morality and immorality. ° 

According to Strauss, the ancients recognized that the 
individual is selfish by nature. Consequently, ideas of justice 
that transcend individual self-interest were necessary to bind a 
political society. The public must internalize authority; 
otherwise, political society would be based exclusively on power 
and coercion. Indeed, justice was a type of coercion, but it 
mitigated, rather than exacerbated, conflict. "Justice and coercion 
are not exclusive," wrote Strauss while discussing the ancients. 
"In fact, it is not altogether wrong to describe justice as a kind 
of benevolent coercion." In turn, each political society was an 
expression of collective aggrandizement as "the common good proved 
to be the selfish interest of a collective." ' As relations among 
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different regimes were based almost exclusively on power, the 
ancients believed that statesmen must be prepared to transcend the 
norms of justice that unite a society while engaged in foreign 
policy. Indeed, the principles of foreign policy were not 
essentially different from the maxims on which gangs of robbers 
act.'! Strauss invoked the same theme in explaining Machiavelli’s 
view that immutable political and moral principles are irrelevant 
to the conduct of foreign policy. "When the existence of the 
fatherland is at stake, one ought not to be concerned with justice 
or injustice, with compassion or cruelty, with the laudable or the 
infamous." Strauss noted that one may object to Machiavelli’s 
severance of moral principles from political activity by saying 
that it fails to distinguish civil societies and bands of robbers, 
but "Machiavelli is not deterred by this consideration. He compares 
the Roman patricians, the most respectable ruling class that ever 
was to small birds of prey, and he quotes Livy’s observation that 
a certain chief of pirates equalled the Romans in piety." ” 

In Strauss’s commentary on Aristotelean natural right he 
extended the idea that moral and political norms must not determine 
the statesman’s conduct of foreign policy to domestic politics as 
well. After distinguishing the "Socratic-Platonic-Stoic natural 
right teaching" from that of Aristotle, he identified Aristotle’s 
view that natural right is changeable. Strauss commented that this 
view is acceptable only as it is interpreted by Averroes and 
Marsilius. While Aristotle’s mutable natural right was based ona 
compromise or mixing of positions of different classes, the 
latters’ view of changeable natural right was based on an 
understanding that although the utility of political principles 
binding a society was dependent on their appearing inviolable, 
statesmen must be ready to transcend these maxims when resolving 
national emergencies. These "sad exigencies" should be "covered 
with the veil" of the society’s political principles as much as 
possible, yet "civil society is incompatible with any immutable 
rules, however basic; for in certain conditions the disregard of 
these rules may be needed for the preservation of the society; but 
for pedagogic reasons, society must present as universally valid 
certain rules that are generally valid...The unqualified rules are 
not natural right but conventional right." 

Strauss attributed the same position to Machiavelli. On the 
one hand, a prosperous political society needs good, stable norms 
for "the majority of men living together" so that they will not "be 
disturbed by one another and by their government in the enjoyment 
of life, liberty and property." On the other hand, political 
rulers, while respecting public norms and rules, must understand 
the necessity of periodically having to transcend them in order to 
preserve themselves and the good citizens against the bad citizens 
as well as against foreign powers. In short, Machiavelli believes 
that most people must "comply with certain simple and crude rules 
of conduct (the prohibitions against murder, fraud, theft and so 
on) and to cherish such qualities as gratitude, kindness, 
faithfulness and gentleness;" but he maintains that the same 
necessities which make individuals dependent on one another "compel 
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him to form political societies the very preservation of which 
requires the transgression of those simple rules no less than their 
observation, as well as the practice of those virtues as well as 
their opposites." 

Strauss also suggested that Machiavelli, like the ancients, 
recognized that humanity was bad when living in a state of nature, 
that is, without the laws and beliefs of a political society. 
Indeed, Strauss’s ancients and Machiavelli believed that the public 
became morally virtuous by habituation in society, a process 
requiring "laws, customs, examples and exhortations." ” 
Machiavelli, like Plato (but unlike Aristotle), further recognized 
that if moral virtue presupposed a political society, a political 
society presupposed founders who stood beyond any morality in order 
to found the society that eventually inculcated morality. As 
Strauss put it, "Morality is possible only after its condition has 
been created, and this condition cannot be created morally; 
morality rests on what to moral men must appear to be 
immorality.""® Strauss added that this lesson from Plato and 
Machiavelli--that moral societies presupposed rulers who stood 
beyond prevailing norms of the good and bad--was not only relevant 
for the founding of a political society. The circumstances in which 
"the foundation took place recurs whenever society as a whole is in 
grave danger from within or without. In all such situations, the 
modes used by the original founder must be used again if there is 
to be society and its offspring, morality. Morality can exist only 
on an island created or at any rate protected by immorality."” 

Finally, and most importantly, Strauss’s ancients’ and 
Machiavelli believed the good regime utilized and accommodated 
people of different ambitions. On the one hand, Strauss’s ancients 
believed that the statesman’s political activity was animated by 
the ambition to gain fame and immortality through contributing to 
freedom and empire; politics was a vehicle toward personal 
excellence and happiness; the statesman recognized that history 
would judge the nobility of their actions. On the other hand, the 
public primarily desired self-preservation, immediate gratification 
and security. What ultimately distinguished a good political 
society from a gang of robbers is that it accommodated the 
ambitions of the statesman as well as those of the public. "Being 
sensitive to mankind’s great objects, freedom and empire, they 
sense somehow that politics is the field on which human excellence 
can show itself in its full growth and on whose proper cultivation 
every form of excellence is in a way dependent," Strauss noted in 
explaining the ancients’ view of the statesman. "The city is 
essentially different from a gang of robbers because it is not 
merely an organ, or an expression, of collective selfishness." ” 

Strauss ascribed the same position to Machiavelli. The 
statesman, according to Strauss’s Machiavelli, pursued fame and 
immortality and was thus "liberated from the concern with life and 
property, with goods which may have to be sacrificed for the common 
good." In turn, the public, whose primary concerns were self- 
preservation and security, required and sought prosaic moral 
virtues such as honesty, gratitude, kindness and compliance with 
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rules of justice; they were too weak to desire radical individual 
autonomy and fame. Whereas the statesman sought immortality through 
political heroism, the public sought it through a life of goodness 
and a rewarding afterlife. "The wise rulers who act with a view to 
their own benefit will enlist the cooperation of the ruled, who 
likewise act with a view to their own benefit, in such activities 
as cannot but be detrimental to others." As the large majority will 
never attain "the eternal glory which the great individuals can 
achieve, they must be induced to bring the greatest sacrifices by 
the judiciously fostered belief in eternity of another kind."” 

To summarize Strauss’s views on the continuity between ancient 
and Machiavellian political philosophy, he argued that the ancients 
and Machiavelli agreed that a public belief in truth in politics 
was necessary to unite political societies, but was incompatible 
with efficacious foreign policy, crises management, and the 
creation and maintenance of morality itself. Therefore, the good 
regime bound a society in political principles and provided 
autonomy for the few who, while seeking fame and immortality, led 
the regime to prosperity and greatness. 

Strauss believed that the fundamental distinction between 
ancient and Machiavellian political philosophy was their different 
views of the relations among philosophy, poetry and religion. 
Machiavelli, while upholding the vita activa, denigrated the aims 
of the vita contemplativa, believing that it was a source of 
political passivity. Machiavelli identified and mocked a unifying 
thread in philosophy and Christianity--both sought fulfillment 
outside of human experience--and he lowered the aims of humanity to 
what could be attained here and now. He took the ancients’ 
understanding that all truth is a product of the will and, rather 
than developing poetic forms to hide this knowledge, utilized 
poetry to spread this view. 

This new orientation was expressed by Machiavelli’s approach 
to the relation between tyranny and morality, which differed from 
those of Plato or Xenophon. While Plato and Machiavelli were in 
agreement that tyrants played a role in founding a moral, political 
society, "Plato makes a nameless stranger state this demand 
primarily in the name of an absent and nameless legislator." Plato 
writes with "great caution the case for a tyrant preparing a 
republic in which moral virtue can be practiced." * In contrast, 
"Machiavelli proclaims openly and triumphantly a_ corrupting 
doctrine which ancient writers had taught covertly."”! Xenophon, 
unlike Plato, willingly discussed the "tyrannical art," allowing 
the wise Simonides to discuss it in Hiero or Tyrranicus; 
nevertheless, unlike Machiavelli, he neither projected it in his 
own name nor celebrated the role of individuals who placed 
themselves above the laws and moralities of a society.” As 
Machiavelli was cognizant of the political ruler’s requirement to 
address public ambitions in order to meet the exigencies of 
international politics, he also began the process whereby the 
public and society became the center of the philosophers attention. 
In short, Machiavelli “achieves the decisive turn toward that 
notion of philosophy according to which its purpose is to relieve 
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man’s estate or to increase man’s power...The cave becomes the 
‘substance. 

Thomas Hobbes is Strauss’s first comprehensive, modern, 
political philosopher. Like Machiavelli, Hobbes inverted the 
ancients’ relation between philosophy and society. However, while 
Machiavelli subordinated philosophy to the poetic idea of 
greatness, Hobbes encouraged the subjects’ self-interest. 
"Machiavelli wrote a book called On the Prince; Hobbes wrote a book 
On the Citizen," Strauss stated succinctly in discussing their 
respective aims with regard to philosophy.” 

Hobbes and Locke, according to Strauss, began three waves of 
modern liberal thinking that lead to both the confluence of 
philosophy and society and the destruction of public certitude in 
the good society. This first wave of modern liberalism put forth an 
idea of natural right,and promoted a vision of a good society, of 
the “ought." But these were vulgar, debased visions of the 
political good, whereby philosophy utilized rational precepts to 
espouse a polity in which the political good was identified with 
individual self-interest. The second wave, most fully represented 
by Rousseau and Burke, sought to defend the political association 
from both rational political formulas and ae self-interested 
political morality. However, their arguments that humanity was a 
product of irrational histories that could not be reshaped by 
scientific theories further diminished belief in objective 
standards of right and wrong. Their attempts to reformulate the 
good political regime--whether that of the general will or the un- 
folding of history--further diminished political standards by 
projecting that the will, not fixed standards of God or nature, 
created the political good. To them, is was the ought. Nietzsche 
and Heidegger, having learned from the century of historicism that 
followed Rousseau, understood truth as a local or historical 
convention and philosophy itself as a construct. They created the 
third wave of modern liberal thinking so that neither philosophy 
nor society was rational, claiming there was neither wisdom nor 
consent, neither an ought nor an is--only action. Strauss claimed 
that the greatest fear of ancient political philosophy--that the 
distinction between philosophy and society would end--was realized. 
While philosophers were required to suspend their judgement to 
theorize, it was politically dangerous when the public questioned 
all assumptions. "Natural right," Strauss warned, "would act as 
dynamite for civil society." ~ The conflation of philosophy and 
society was culminating in the loss of both the philosophers’ and 
poets’ hierarchical standards. We were facing the postmodern world 
where "the only standards that remained were of a purely subjective 
character, standards that had no other support than the free choice 
of the individual. No objective criterion henceforth allowed the 
distinction between good and bad choice....The attempt to make men 
absolutely at home in this world ended in man becoming absolutely 
homeless. "7 
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POETRY AND LIBERALISM 


Since the 1950s and 1960s many of Strauss’s students have 
continued constructing a history of political philosophy; they also 
have influenced a new generation of political theorists and 
analysts. Many employ his paradigm for a history of political 
philosophy as a method for analyzing American political thought.” 
However, they modify Strauss’s history. Strauss analyzed political 
thought in relation to ancient political philosophy. Plato, 
Xenophon and Aristotle, Strauss believed, did not have to peer 
through the truths created by previous philosophers, while creating 
truths that influenced all future political philosophy. "In all 
later epochs, the philosophers’ study of political things was 
mediated by a tradition of political philosophy which acted like a 
screen between the philosopher and political things, regardless of 
whether the individual philosopher cherished or rejected this 
tradition," commented Strauss. "From this it follows that the 
classical political philosophers see the political things with a 
freshness and directness which never have been equalled.” 
Theorists influenced by Strauss analyze American political thought 
in relation to the primal role of the founding theory. "The 
founding documents are the premise of a gigantic argument, 
subsequent propositions in which are the decayed or decaying 
moments of modern thought, superimposed on relics of antiquity," 
states Joseph Cropsey.” 

Theorists influenced by Strauss ascribe to the American 
founding theory some of the same qualities that Strauss attributed 
to the ancients and Machiavelli. They assert the American founding 
theory accommodated and utilized two types of ambition--the public 
desire for self-preservation and security, and the noble desire for 
fame and honor. The former was expressed primarily by the founders 
promoting the quest for private property and individual security. 
"What is envisaged is an alert, hardworking pursuit of investment 
opportunities, that will bring historically unprecedented economic 
growth, prosperity, health, and security to every corner of the 
country," states Pangle. "The security aimed at is not only of the 
persons but of the ‘faculties of acquiring property.’" ™” The 
founders’ principal method for both encouraging this self-interest 
and preventing it from becoming politically dominant was 
representation in the extended republic--a form of government that 
limited political participation, prevented the control of 
legislation by a single faction, and held back state encroachment 
of private property. "The vast majority of citizens will take an 
active political part only occasionally and mostly indirectly, 
though elections and jury duty," summarizes Pangle. The motivation 
to lend support to this or that party or faction will be "rooted in 
the most part in competing economic interests. In short, the 
citizenry’s preoccupation with property and property rights is the 
key to their sober concern for civil and political rights." *! 

The American founding theory, these writers continue, 
abstained from a morality of political virtues, which Montesquieu 
described as entailing "love of the homeland, that is love of 
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equality. It is not a moral virtue or a Christian virtue; it is 
political virtue, and this is the spring that makes republican 
government move, as honor is the spring that makes monarchy 
move."*? Rather, the American founders projected a prosaic social 
morality of piety, industriousness, sobriety, thrift, charity, 
humility, and discipline. It is a morality based upon what 
MacIntyre describes as "secondary virtues:" their existence is 
subordinate to a higher primary end; they do not help us in 
identifying what is that higher end; they are based on the 
assumption that we are already pursuing those goals and they are to 
aid us in that quest.* The higher primary end these secondary 
virtues served, Lerner argues, is the goal of individual 
realization through the pursuit of private property. "Human nature 
stood stripped of the pretensions that had kept earlier generations 
from satisfying their natural wants." * While remnants of 
classical republican virtue were invoked by the opponents to the 
constitution in 1787, the anti-federalists primarily focused on 
establishing local communitarian and religious standards of social 
moralities which both complemented and mitigated the pernicious 
effects of a political society primarily based on self interest.* 
The Straussian identification of an offshoot of classical 
republicanism among anti-federalists has led some historians to 
believe that Straussians identify "equality" or a constitutionalism 
that devolves questions of social morality and religion to states 
and local communities as the premodern current of thought that has 
contributed to American political theory.* However, while 
theorists influenced by Strauss often advocate devolution around 
such policy domains, they distinguish this aspect of their 
constitutional theory, as well as anti-federalist thought, from 
classical republicanism. Indeed, one may question whether these 
writers believe republican virtue is a feasible aim for a political 
society. Mansfield, in an interpretation of Montesquieu, comments 
that because it does not embrace God as a final justification for 
political activities, the classical goal of republican virtue is 
both an ineffective restraint on the will and ultimately tyrannous. 
"Virtue becomes a restraint on the will that without higher 
justification, cannot help but appear contrary to the will of the 
people," writes Mansfield. Initially the public may obey laws 
encouraging republican virtue, but in time the public will view 
these norms and laws as their own creation; virtue will no longer 
be seen as objective standards of good and bad behavior. "Then the 
people, abandoning the restraint of virtue, will take the 
government into their own hands or give it to a tyrant." * 
However, as the American founders also were concerned with 
establishing a national government that could pursue a general 
public good, they believed it was necessary to generate the 
political virtues of patriotism, wisdom and justice. Rather than 
encouraging public virtue, Mansfield, Pangle and others argue, the 
founders promoted an attenuated form of the poetic idea of 
greatness by providing the few individuals who aspire for political 
honor and fame with the opportunity to lead the nation to 
prosperity and greatness. "The American republic," Epstein states, 
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"need[ed] a substitute for the direct concern with the public good 
which Montesquieu claimed for small republics. Madison finds this 
substitute in the possibility of selected men being wise enough to 
see what is necessarily remote in a large republic."* Lerner 
reinforces Epstein’s interpretation, suggesting that the founders 
viewed themselves as great men who had risked popularity to pursue 
a great cause. "Those men thought the preservation of that regime 
under that Constitution, if it did not require equally great men, 
at least stood in need of some men who were not wholly popular." 
Mansfield argues that The Federalist Papers addresses the few 
individuals who aspire to fame for political nobility, while 
avoiding statements that could be construed as insults by the self- 
interested majority; hence, the distinctive characteristics of the 
noble ambition for political fame and the vulgar desire for 
property are covered up. Hamilton, for example, “implies that it 
is to the interest of a president to set risky and lofty goals for 
himself," meaning that the presidency requires political virtue; 
"but he wants to call that virtue "interest" so as to keep it 
within the bounds of the republican principle and not suggest the 
idea of aristocracy or monarchy."*° Pangle notes that, while the 


American founding theory breaks with classical republicanism on 
many points, Publius does project the need for statesmen devoted to 
virtue and the common good. "In this regard," he notes, "Publius is 
not nearly as extreme, and does not break so radically with the 
classical tradition." Pangle recognizes that Hamilton openly 


projects the idea that the republic requires the leadership of 
those few who seek fame and immortality through political virtue. 
"Like Hume and Machiavelli before him, Hamilton dares to declare 
openly what the classical theorists and poets only wondered about 
with caution. The noblest men, those who are presumably most 
familiar with the beauty of the moral virtues, are not ruled by the 
love of those virtues but by the love of the reward they may 
bring." 

According to these writers, the founders believed that the 
more permanent branches of the national government--the Senate, the 
presidency and the Supreme Court--would provide opportunities for 
individuals to gain reputations of wisdom, patriotism and love of 
justice through service in government. "The people, in turn," 
states Epstein, "can benefit themselves by putting a few men in 
situations in which those men can think of themselves in a way 
different from that in which the numerous representatives and 
multitudinous citizens are able to think of themselves."” The 
founders’ focal point for political virtue was the presidency. 
Elected by reputation among other notables, the political executive 
was not to be responsible to any constituency in society; nor, in 
contrast to parliamentary systems, was it to derive its authority 
from the legislature. A presidential selection system, in short, 
was designed to attract the few individuals who aspire fame for 
political virtue. "Hamilton’s understanding of virtue admits and 
allows for the desire for reward," states James Ceaser. "The office 
of the presidency was designed by the founders to attract persons 
of the highest ambition or virtue, and the selection system was 
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meant to point their ambition in the proper direction." 

Most important, a goal of the founders’ constitutional 
doctrine of the separation of powers was to provide opportunities 
for presidents to lead and gain reputations for patriotism, justice 
and wisdom. The primary reason for American constitutionalism is 
the prevention of tyranny, states Mansfield, "But separation of 
powers’ has another purpose--to appeal to virtue."“ The 
administration of a government for a long tenure occasioned the 
president with a possibility for political immortality. Without a 
long tenure in the presidency, those few individuals who aspire to 
fame for political nobility would either eschew the office or 
develop potentially erratic political programs. "The noblest mind 
is not discouraged by the prospect of loss of power as such, but by 
the loss of opportunity to continue the great works which will 
bring him fame," Epstein writes. "Such a man, faced with an 
exclusion after four years, would either not seek the presidency at 
all, or he might try to achieve great works which could not be 
accomplished quickly." “® The founders’ separation of powers 
doctrine also established executive prerogative in foreign policy 
and crisis management, policy domains that required decision-making 
under conditions that could not be anticipated. Hence, executive 
prerogative required the president to transcend prevailing laws and 
norms of right and wrong, providing the executive with 
opportunities to gain fame by leading the nation to victories and 
greatness. Mansfield, noting that Publius warned of the 
disadvantages of excluding "the noblest minds" from the republic, 
concludes: 

It appears that consideration of the noblest minds 

introduces us to necessities to which only they have, or 

are, the answer. With all due respect for virtue in 

ordinary citizens, it is really these extraordinary men 

who will make or break the republic. And "make or break" 

refers not to mere survival or stability, but greatness. 

When the recognition that the republic can survive in 

emergencies only with the aid of such men is incorporated 

in the constitution, it becomes the recognition that 

republics really employ their preeminent virtue and 

abilities in order to become great. Hence the 
constitutionalizing of necessity is elevated to the 
appreciation of greatness. “ 


In sum, the Straussians’ American founders, like Strauss’s 
ancients and Machiavelli, believed that the good regime needed 
policies and beliefs to address the public’s humble aspirations, 
while also providing political autonomy for the few who sought fame 
and immortality through leading the regime to prosperity and 
greatness. American founding theory appealed to two types of 
desires--the public concern for self-preservation and security, and 
the noble ambition for honor and fame. Leadership by the latter was 
the prerequisite for a polity that primarily revolved around the 
former. 

Publius for Spring 1987 served as a forum for the Straussian 
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perspective on federalism. Gary Schmitt and David Nichols interpret 
America’s founding constitutional forms as being expressions of 
both the poetic idea of greatness and liberalism. Schmitt focuses 
on Thomas Jefferson’s views on the presidency. He suggests that 
Jefferson, the founder associated with Whiggish opposition to 
enlarged executive powers, held two views of the presidency. 
Jefferson believed that the executive branch was part of a mixed 
government in domestic politics, but invoked the separation of 
powers doctrine and executive prerogative (always in practice, 
sometimes in theory) in foreign policy; Jefferson believed the 
executive must have undivided authority and, if necessary, extra- 
constitutional powers, on all immediate matters concerning national 
security, military engagements and territorial acquisitions. 
Moreover, Jefferson was not above "dissembling" the Constitution in 
order to obfuscate the Senate and provide the executive with more 
space for independent activity in these policy domains. [In the 
same issue of Publius, David Nichols contends that Herbert Croly’s 
argument for national democracy and national community overlooks 
the agreement forged by Federalists and anti-Federalists during the 
ratification of the Constitution. In domestic politics, Nichols 
states, it was agreed that mixed government would limit the extent 
of the national government public policies thus’ preserving 
individual liberty, while small republics were viewed as the 
generators of community. In sum, Schmitt and Nichols describe a 
constitutionalism that attempts to reconcile poetry and liberalism- 
-the executive is to have the autonomy to pursue honor and fame 
through political activities that help sustain and enhance a 
nation’s political prosperity, and the mixed government is to limit 
the national state’s penetration into civil society, thus 
encouraging individual liberty.” 

Indeed, some of the interpretations of Locke being developed 
by theorists influenced by Strauss do not preclude the possibility 
of the poetic idea of greatness existing within Locke’s overall 
liberal framework. These analyses do not project the 
American\Lockean liberalism defined by Louis Hartz and Samuel 
Huntington--a universal and uniform belief in the autonomy of the 
individual.* Locke, according to these writers, underlined civil 
institutions as sources of community; he envisioned schools, family 
and religion as civil institutions required for a society that 
encourages the individual pursuit of liberty and property. Nathan 
Tarcov claims, "His understanding of human nature exhibits a 
profound appreciation of human sociality, and families and 
churches play crucial roles in Lockean civil society. Locke teaches 
not a narrowly calculating selfishness but a set of decent moral 
virtues."” While Pangle expresses ambivalence about the religious 
current in Locke’s thinking, he agrees with Tarcov’s analysis that 
Locke saw education and families as sources of social or moral 
virtues "which represent the rational, constructed or artificial 
antidote to the naturally vicious and irrational proclivities of 
human sociability." Most important, Mansfield, Pangle and others 
build from lLocke’s statements on executive prerogative in 
administrative law, national emergencies and foreign policy. 


Projecting the spirit of Strauss’s statement that "even good laws 
are harmful from the fact that they cannot ‘see,’"*! they argue 
that Locke’s separation of powers doctrine provides space for the 
political executive to stand outside the laws of the society in 
order to ensure its prosperity and security. Mansfield writes that 
in the Second Treatise Locke initially appears to support a 
powerful legislature and a weak executive. However, from about 
midpoint in the essay, this weak executive is built up, "casually 
as it were," to a more powerful, executive with autonomous powers. 
And "Locke casual is Locke furtive; and when he unveils the extent 
of the executive’s prerogative the extent is somewhat 
Machiavellian." 

Theorists influenced by Strauss insist one cannot understand 
the fundamental tension animating American politics without 
understanding the role played by its different moralities and 
virtues. The American founders, they argue, are "modern 
republicans." Or to invoke Strauss’s history, they express the 
first wave of modern liberal thinking. While the founders 
encouraged both political virtue among a small elite and moral 
virtue among the public, these virtues remained subordinate to the 
liberty of the individual. The founders were similar to Strauss’s 
ancients and Machiavelli in understanding that a patriotic, 
energetic, wise and noble leadership was necessary to create 
political prosperity, and that social mores were key to fostering 
personal ethics and self-control. However, for the founders these 
were auxiliary to "the pursuit of happiness" of the individual (as 
distinct, say, from virtue, salvation or greatness). "The trouble 
with modern constitutionalism," states Mansfield, "is that civil 
liberties and man-made constitutional forms are made subordinate to 
the natural end of life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness...Hence, we are willing to jettison our liberal 
constitutional forms if they do not achieve their end." * 

Herein lies the tension that has animated American politics 
since the founding. On the one hand, America’s founding 
constitutionalism and mores encourage a leadership and an "ought" 
that leads and binds the political society. On the other hand, both 
are subordinated to the self-interested activity of the individual. 
As the liberty of the individual stands above the virtues of the 
politically and morally good, the latter must periodically 
reestablish the strength and cohesion that the former undermines. 
The problem, warns Pangle, is that political leadership and moral 
cohesion among Americans only can be introduced during crises; 
meanwhile, the logic of liberalism leads to the progressive 
deterioration of the hierarchical and moral standards that are 
required for political prosperity. "Human beings, as individuals 
and in the mass, can be brought to their senses by grave threats or 
in times of emergency; but what is to keep them in their senses as 
the more routine years pass, especially in a flourishing commercial 
and liberal society?" “ Joseph Cropsey characterizes this tension 
in American politics between poetry and liberalism as a conflict 
between Machiavelli and Hobbes. 

From its inception modernity has exhibited two 


moral meanings or tendencies, one inspiriting, 
reminding man of his earthbound solitude and 
presenting the world as an opportunity for 
greatness of some description, the other pointing 
toward survival, security and freedom to cultivate 
the private and privately felt predilections...It 
is the thesis of this paper that the parchment 
regime is dominated by the strand of modernity that 
invokes preservation and privacy--life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness...[W]Je are aware that the 
two elements...do not simply coexist side by side 
but live in a condition of energetic tension. * 


The analysis of the American founding by theorists influenced 
by Strauss has been a powerful response to the interpretation of 
republicanism during this period by Wood, Bailyn and Pocock. Here, 
republicanism expresses a distinct pattern of thinking transmitted 
through Cicero, Machiavelli, Harrington, Bolingbroke and the 
American revolutionary leaders. America’s revolutionary leaders, 
Wood and others maintain, fearing the problem of corruption endemic 
to empires, advocated political and social  structures-- 
bicameralism, mixed classes, political rotation, among others--to 
foster corporate communities with a politically active life 
centering on the moral qualities of frugality, industry, temperance 
and the virile martial norms.” Rather than being one of the first 
products of modern liberalism, the American revolution was in 
Pocock’s well known phrase "the last great act of the 
Renaissance."*’ During the 1780s however, Wood continues, most of 
the political leaders found that America’s poorly articulated class 
structure and political ethos could not provide the basis for mixed 
governments with these qualities; then, they shifted their 
attention to building an aristocratic anchor for a political order 
that unleashed self-interested behavior among the public. Rather 
than being based on public virtue, political stability "now 
depended upon the prevention of the various social interests from 
incorporating themselves too firmly in the government."® 

While both Wood and theorists influenced by Strauss 
fundamentally disagree over the nature of American political 
thought during the revolutionary period, they have some similar 
views with regard to the Federalists of 1787. Wood also argues that 
the Federalists were motivatated by the belief that a ruling elite 
was required to lead America above a politics based exclusively on 
self interest. The Federalists believed that education, experience 
and ownership of property were key social requisites to being a 
member of this elite, but most envisioned them as de facto, rather 
than de jure, requirements, since the American public would 
withhold support for a political order based on legal privileges. 
"The result was an amazing display of confidence in 
constitutionalism, in the efficacy of institutional devices for 
solving social and political problems." Rather than repudiating 
democracy, the Federalists offered the country a plan to construct 
an elite in a democratic context. Indeed, according to Wood, "many 
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of the social elite who comprised the Federalist leadership were 
confident of popular election if the constituency could be made 
broad enough, and crass electioneering be curbed, so that the 
people’s choice would be undisturbed by ambitious demagogues."” 
Moreover, Wood identifies a tension in the Federalists’ thinking 
that has some similarities to the view of the tenuous relation 
between poetry and liberalism. He argues that the decision of the 
Federalists to establish a political aristocracy through structures 
and rhetoric that promoted democracy and the pursuit of individual 
self-interest set the stage for the undermining of the 
aristocracy.” 

Gary Schmitt and Robert Webking, after a spirited critique of 
Wood’s analysis of republican political thinking during the 
revolutionary period, offer a limited criticism of Wood’s analysis 
of the theory of the Federalists. Upon recognizing Wood’s and the 
anti-federalists’ claim that the Federalists sought to establish an 
aristocracy, they point out that it would have been helpful if Wood 
had distinguished more clearly between government by the 
aristocracy or by an aristocracy. "Those who were concerned about 
government by the aristocracy were afraid that a particular pre- 
existing social class would dominate the government. Those whose 
concern was with an aristocracy were not concerned primarily that 
a particular social class would dominate, but that whoever gained 
government office could use it to pursue his (not his class’s) 
private interest at the expense of the public."" Schmitt and 
Webking argue that only the anti-federalist concern for an elite 
within the government was legitimate, but they admit that many 
important anti-federalists--Richard Henry Lee, Patrick Henry, 
Melancton Smith--were concerned with both types of aristocracies. 
The remainder of their review centers on showing that the 
Federalists were too liberal to be construed as an expression of 
the aristocratic class. 

Schmitt and Webking’s limited criticism of Wood’s 
interpretation of the Federalists’ theory is based on their belief, 
which they share with many theorists influenced by Strauss, that 
the Federalists did indeed seek to establish the basis for an 
aristocracy in the key positions of the national government. It was 
not to be an aristocracy of birth, but an aristocracy of an 
Aristotelean type, "with offices distributed on the basis of worth 
and excellence." * Moreover, these writers are aware that such an 
aristocracy can potentially utilize the government for either 
private aggrandizement or tyrannous goals. Mansfield, commenting on 
the Federalists’ theory of the executive, recognizes that the 
American executive’s power can be used either incompetently or for 
immoderate ends. Mansfield nevertheless believes that most 
executives’ ambition for acquiring lasting fame will lead them to 
use it judiciously and well, to ensure that prescribed changes are 
retained. "An able executive will make his reactions consistent 
with his general program, so that his quickness is not merely 
willful but somehow connects to his lasting effect. By making 
executive power republican, the Framers did not cleanse it of its 
Machiavellian potentiality. But they made it possible--though not 
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as likely as they said--for a great man to represent a free people. 
Executive power endangers, rescues, ennobles representative 
government."* Indeed, Mansfield insists that there is an absolute 
necessity for republics to develop an aristocracy of virtue that 
has the responsibility to transcend the self interested, liberal 
outlook of the citizens. "To excel as good government, the American 
republic must remain a limited, constitutional government, which 
does not mean a passive or minimal government that governs best by 
governing least," states Mansfield. "Rather, it is government that 
uses and engages the virtue and ability of preeminent characters. 
Contrary to the republican animus against such characters, 
republics not only need them to survive, but depend on them to 
excel." % 

Moreover, in different essays Schmitt argues for the 
importance of an independent elite within the government that is 
able to hide some of its activities from the public. Identifying 
the political executive’s responsibility for foreign policy, 
national security and crises management, he argues that these 
policy domains are beyond the rule of law and that presidential 
prerogative is required so that the executive can manage them 
effectively. Many of the specific activities conducted by the 
executive in these areas will never be known by the public. 
Executives must be aware, Schmitt warns, that democracies jealously 
defend their power and that public perception of abuse of 
prerogative will contribute to new laws that limit the autonomy of 
the executive. Recalling the founders, Schmitt argues that there is 
no resolution to the tension between executive secrecy and 
democracy. "We begin to understand better the function of secrecy 
in popular government when we recall that the Constitution itself 
was formulated behind closed doors," Schmitt notes. "The thought 
that justifies actions of this type is that the interests of the 
people, the end for which popular government exists, are often best 
served by seemingly non-popular means." © 

In short, the debate between the republican historians and 
theorists influenced by Strauss around the founding theory does not 
revolve around aristocracy; nor does it center on liberalism v. 
republicanism. The differences between both groups of scholars are 
based on their distinct views of the relations among aristocracy, 
republicanism and liberalism. The republican historians argue that 
the Federalist theory of 1787 established a political aristocracy 
through democratic rhetoric and the structures of the extended 
republic--undermining the republicanism of the 1760s and 1770s, 
setting the stage for the eventual victory of liberalism. Theorists 
influenced by Strauss argue that the Federalist theory of 1787 
aimed to create an elected, republican aristocracy that would 
establish and defend American political prosperity by transcending 
the self interested activities of the citizens who were animated by 
the principles of liberalism. The Straussian analysis that the 
founding theory is inspired by Lockean liberalism is not 
necessarily inconsistent with a view that premodern currents of 
thought did (and still may) exist in American political thought. 
But that premodern current of thought revolves around the poetic 
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idea of greatness, not the virtues of the citizenry. 
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Why have ruling Leninist parties had such difficulty adapting to changes in their 
environment? One conclusion might be that Leninist parties are simply incapable of adapting, 
that whatever changes occur in these parties amounts to degeneration, not transformation. ' 
This pessimistic view of the potential for change in Leninist systems has largely been proven 
empirically correct, but it is never the less too simplistic. Not only is it overly deterministic, 
and ignores any potential for change, but it also ignores the successful adaptation of one 
ruling party with Leninist origins -- the Kuomintang (KMT), or Nationalist Party, of Taiwan. 
By examining the KMT’s evolution in recent decades, we may gain insights into the collapse 
of other Leninist parties and find indicators of the CCP’s potential for future adaptation. 

This paper examines the evolution of two Chinese ruling parties with Leninist 
principles of organization: the KMT and the Chinese Communist Party (CCP). My research 
suggests that although the basic characteristics of Leninist parties have inhibited their adapta- 
tion (as is true for most organizations), it has not prevented it. The KMT’s evolution 
indicates that adaptability can be enhanced by changes in elite composition, the interplay of 
domestic and foreign environments, and elite strategies for monitoring and coping with 
environmental change. In describing this evolution, | will emphasize a central theme: the 
outcomes were not predetermined. How these different parties evolved was contingent upon 
the key players involved and the environmental conditions they faced. Specific circumstances 
make a given outcome more or less likely, but all are purposive choices, not automatic 
responses. It will be shown that the adaptability of these parties have been determined by 
elite choice under environmental constraints. 

The comparison between these two parties KMT is particularly meaningful because 
several key factors are held constant: both parties shared the same traditions of governance 
based on centuries of imperial rule, both were embedded in the same political culture, and 
both were initially organized as Leninist parties. Why do I say that the KMT had Leninist 
origins? Following its defeat in the Chinese civil war and retreat to Taiwan in 1949, the 
KMT underwent a thorough organizational reform.” Chiang Kai-shek and other KMT leaders 
concluded that it had been the organizational strength of the CCP, not its political message 
nor its military prowess, that defeated the KMT. Therefore, they adopted many of the 
organization characteristics, even the slogans and training manuals, of the CCP. During the 
early 1950s, the KMT created a network of party cells throughout the government, military, 
and society to which each party member had to belong, and created a cadre system to handle 
party work in these sectors. The principles of democratic centralism, ideology as guide to 
policy, and party supremacy over the government and military were reasserted, and a ban on 
organized opposition inside and outside the party was enforced. It was this reorganization of 
the early 1950s that made the KMT similar to other Leninist parties, not by coincidence, but 
by intent. KMT leaders justified many of these reforms by pointing to the success of the 
CCF. 


The first section of this paper will discuss why complex organizations, including 
Leninist parties, have difficulty adapting. Case material drawn from the experiences of the 
KMT and the CCP will then be presented to test a proposed model of adaptation. 


I. ENVIRONMENTAL CHANGE AND ADAPTATION 

By adaptation, I mean the creation of a political system that is more responsive to the 
wants and needs of different sectors of society. It can be represented as a movement along a 
spectrum away from totalitarianism towards democracy. Movement in the opposite direction, 
away from democracy, is defined as reactionary change. Adaptation may occur in gradations, 
beginning with less use of coercion and political terror, on the one hand, up to and including 
full democratization at the other extreme. It is not synonymous with mere survival, since 
stagnation can also be consistent with survival, at least in the short run. It is also not 
synonymous with economic reform, although greater reliance on market forces typically 
entails reductions in the use of coercion for political purposes and economic development 
often creates pressure for political change. A successful case of democratization, as occurred 
in Czechoslovakia and Hungary most clearly but more ambiguously in other former Soviet 
bloc countries, is a failed case of adaptation if the ruling party does not survive the transi- 
tion. Revolutionary change, even a “velvet revolution,” represents a failure to adapt. 

The concept of adaptation takes the ruling party as the unit of analysis, not the society 
or the country. While ruling parties adapt by responding to changes in their environments, 
this study is not concerned with what causes the environment to change (which is an equally 
valuable and interesting question, but requires different analytical tools), but why parties 
respond the way they do under a given set of circumstances. The focus on social forces as 
the agent of political change is misleading and inconsistent with the nature of Leninist 
systems. Indeed, the emergence of civil society, a prominent theme in recent literature on 
China, is a result of changes decided upon by party leaders without popular consultation. It 
may be an indicator of change, but so far not yet a cause. As Sartori noted, societal 
pluralism is affected by, more than it affects, party coercion: as coercion declines, pluralism 
increases.’ Therefore, focusing on the organizational! properties of the party and the con- 
straints under which the elites choose is of greater utility than focusing on the societal forces 
to evaluate prospects for adaptation.” 


1.A. The Impact of Environmental Change 

When confronted with changes in its environment, an organization may adapt to the 
environment, attempt to alter it, or ignore it.* Adaptation is the most difficult of these three 
responses. The structural features of organizations and the behavior of people who work 
within them resist change under most circumstances. For instance, Stinchcombe noted three 
factors that tend to create organizational inertia: The original structure may be the most 
efficient for the task involved; traditions, vested interests, and ideology tend to preserve and 
perpetuate the original structure; and the organization may not have to be better than 
competing organizations in order to survive. This last observation is especially relevant for 
Leninist parties, who typically do not have to compete with other parties in order to survive. 
Their monopoly on political power gives them distinct advantages, but also makes them less 


* Phillippe C. Schmitter and Terry Lynn Karl make a similar point about democratization 
in general: see their "What Democracy Is...and Is Not." Journal of Democracy (Summer 1991). 
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inclined to change. In short, the very advantages that allow parties and other complex 
organizations to survive also inhibit their adaptation. 

Because the benefits of reform are usually long-term and not guaranteed while the 
costs are immediate, opponents to reform can argue the riskiness of change outweighs the 
potential gains. Research on decision-making shows that greater weight is given to potential 
losses than potential gains (even when their absolute values are the same)’ and that future 
gains are discounted when the decision-maker faces immediate costs.° According to O’Don- 
nell and Schmitter, this is particularly true for authoritarian ruling parties:’ 

[The] timing of the first serious attempts at liberalization poses a typical paradox that 

greatly weakens the prospects for regime incumbents during the transition...If things 

are going well. and no important crises or challenges are foreseen, why decide on 
changes that will inevitably introduce new actors and uncertainties, however tightly 
liberalization may be controlled by the regime? Why risk the ‘achievements of the 
regime’ for the sake of the fuzzy long-term advantages advocated by the soft-liners. 

This is the typical argument used by hard-liners, technocrats, and many others who 

prefer to continue enjoying the perquisites of unchallenged authoritarian rule... 


Change may also make the organization vulnerable to further changes in the environ- 
ment. The new structure may be less appropriate to future challenges, or the initial adapta- 
tion may encourage other external actors to make new demands on the organization.* The 
underlying dilemma is whether adaptation will strengthen or weaken the regime. This 
dilemma cannot be resolved in advance because of the uncertainty and ambiguity surrounding 
it.” Issues of uncertainty can be resolved with more and better information, but this informa- 
tion is often not available until after the fact or cannot be known with existing instruments. 
For instance, we cannot know with certainty next week’s weather until next week, but we 
will come to know it. Issues of ambiguity. however, cannot be resolved with more or better 
information. These issues are ones of interpretation. Weather is neither good nor bad: 
depending on the time of year and the context of one’s profession, warm, dry weather may 
be a blessing or a curse. The debate over political reform therefore turns on the kinds of 
information available to the country’s leaders and how they interpret that information. Will 
reform lead to the rejuvenation of the party or hasten its demise? Uncertainty and ambiguity 
prevent a ready answer to this question. 

Some scholars have argued that when change does occur, it is in response to a crisis, 
personnel replacement (esp. leadership succession), or external pressure. The literature on 
change in communist countries also focuses on these conditions. In particular, it is generally 
recognized that times of leadership succession are both a crisis and an opportunity. A crisis 
because Leninist parties do not have regular procedures for replacing their leaders and 
instead wait until the death or purge of the incumbent leader to choose a successor. But some 
scholars have shown that the succession also provides a rare opportunity for policy innova- 
tion. Many of the most dramatic reforms in China and the Soviet Union immediately 
followed a change of leaders." 

The transition from revolutionaries to technocrats is a more prosaic form of elite 
change than leadership succession, but equally important to the party’s evolution.'' As new 
leaders emerge within the party, new skills, policy preferences, and agendas are introduced 
into the party. Even though parties attempt to resocialize new members into the organization- 
al culture of the party, and may conduct periodic campaigns to stress certain values, this 
secondary socialization is only partially successful. New social values, learned during 
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primary socialization before entering the party, are introduced into the party along with new 
leaders.'? Levels of education and exposure to foreign countries are typically higher for the 
new generation of leaders relative to the original generation. These new leaders may 
challenge the incumbent leaders, whose early career experiences were different. Especially 
for formerly revolutionary parties, the career experiences of incumbent leaders and the new 
generation of leaders may be sharply different. Older leaders tend to be more ideologically 
oriented, more beholden to party traditions, more anxious to change the environment than 
adapt to it. 

The next stage is the rise to prominence of politicians whose support is drawn from 
society as well as the party organization. This is possible only if popular elections become an 
important part of the party’s work. Such is the case for the KMT and new parties in the 
formerly communist countries of the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, as well as other 
ruling parties in transition, such as Mexico’s PRI. The conflict between the PRI's tecnicos 
(civil servants) and politicos (elected officials) has become a defining characteristic in recent 
years.'> However, this transition is still a remote possibility for the CCP. 

"Fulfillment of the original mission” is also a turning point for Leninist parties, as it 
is for all complex organizations. For instance, when the revolution is won, political oppo- 
nents defeated, and “class enemies" eliminated, communist parties search for new goals, in 
particular economic development. This new goal requires leaders with different sets of skills 
and a new relationship between state and society, in particular a decline in the use of 
coercion and political controls over everyday social life. 

Instead of adapting. the organization may choose to alter its environment. By altering 
the environment, the party hopes to avoid a direct response to demands placed upon it.'* 
Instead of complying with external actors making demands on it, the organization may try to 
avoid conditions under which demands are made in the first place. A ruling party may 
preempt demands by good performance, satisfying demands before they are articulated. The 
ruling party may limit access to communication channels; e.g., by controlling the media. It 
could provide channels but make it inconvenient (forcing people to go to a specific place at a 
specific time in order to be heard) or costly (require the hiring of a lawyer when making a 
complaint, or paying high licensing fees to open a magazine or journal). It could mobilize 
supporters to drown out demands. The party may define the demand in such a way that it can 
declare it has already been met (the symbolic presence of other parties demonstrates the 
commitment to democracy). In this way, the party becomes the evaluator of its own 
performance.'* 

The party may alter its environment by conducting propaganda to criticize those 
making demands or deny that problems exist. It may imprison its opponents, send them into 
exile, subdue them with fear, or even kill them to silence them. Alternatively, the ruling 
party may coopt those making demands, removing them from the environment and absorbing 
them into the organization. Cooptation is one solution to environmental demands, but 
occasionally it may introduce pressure for change into the organization instead of silencing 
advocates of change. Therefore, cooptive parties are more likely to adapt than those with 
restrictive recruitment policies. 

The third alternative for the organization is to ignore the environment. This is the 
most likely outcome for those that lack a feedback mechanism. Organizations that are 
unfamiliar with their environment jeopardize their survival: they must be aware of their envi- 
ronment in order to respond to it. For instance, the KMT made no effort to investigate social 
conditions during the Chinese civil war: consequently. it was unaware of changes in public 


opinion and communist infiltration of its own organization. This unfamiliarity contributed to 
its defeat. The CCP allows to exist, but is content to ignore, the part of its environment that 
Tang Tsou calls the "zone of indifference." 


|.B. Prerequisites for Adaptation 

In an article written with Mike Oksenberg a few years ago, we proposed a framework 
for studying political reform movements.'® We suggested that reform is triggered by the 
perception, usually by a new leader or set of leader, of a crisis that threatens their cherished 
traditions and core institutions. However, a country can suffer from severe economic and 
social problems indefinitely without undertaking reform. Dire objective conditions are not 
sufficient for reform to ensue: it is the perceptions of specific leaders that trigger great 
reforms. 

My current research refines this approach. I believe there are three necessary condi- 
tions for adaptation by Leninist parties. First, party elites, and the preeminent leader in 
particular, must favor adaptive change. Leninist parties are not unitary actors, but coalitions 
of individuals with distinct points of view. When these parties are confronted with pressures 
for change, their response is influenced by, among other things, the party’s ideology, its 
history, and the specific preferences of specific leaders. But the different responses to 
demands for political reform in China, Taiwan, Eastern Europe, and the former Soviet Union 
demonstrate that there is no deterministic decision rule for how Leninist parties will react. 
For instance, in 1989, just a few months after Chinese troops opened fire on demonstrators, 
East German leaders announced there would be "no Chinese solution" to spreading popular 
unrest in their country. Faced with similar problems, the two parties reacted quite different- 
ly. The choice by the East German party, however, did not help it survive. 

Second, the party must have a well-functioning feedback mechanism by which it 
monitors its environment. Not simply surveillance by the security apparatus or other internal 
reporting methods, which are used to control and repress society, but meaningful opportuni- 
ties to engage in exit and voice (in Hirschman’s terms) -- above all, having a choice in 
elections or the chance to publicly criticize party policies. Leaders of Leninist parties are 
ambivalent about feedback: on the one hand, they recognize the need to develop links with 
society to ensure a popular base of support; on the other hand, they believe they know the 
interests of society better than society does itself. Moreover, there is a long-standing belief, 
at least in China, that a harmony of interests exists between leaders and led, making feedback 
unnecessary. Therefore, whether the party is willing to provide opportunities for exit and 
voice, and more importantly use that feedback to change its goals and policies, or whether it 
rejects critical feedback and instead demands loyalty from party members and the country’s 
citizens, is a good indicator of its potential for adaptation. 

Third, a conducive environment must exist in which adaptation may occur. Ruling 
parties face separate domestic and foreign environments, and pressures from either environ- 
ment may be either benign (the party is offered rewards for greater responsiveness) or hostile 
(the party is threatened with social turmoil or military invasion if it does not comply); see 
figure 1. Domestic and foreign environments are generally independent of one another, 
meaning that a change in one environment need not lead to a change in the other. But the 
interplay of benign and hostile forces is likely to have distinctive resuits (see figure 2). 
Above all, it is predicted that adaptability is inhibited by a hostile foreign environment, and 
conversely that adaptive change is likely to occur only when party leaders believe they face a 
benign foreign environment. Whether adaptation takes the form of partial adaptation or full 
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Figure 1: Sources of Pressure for Change on Leninist Parties 
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Figure 2: A Model of Adaptation: 
The Response of Leninist Parties 
to Environmental Pressures for Change 
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democratization depends on whether the domestic environment is benign or hostile, respec- 
tively. 

Because the environment is seen through the eyes of party leaders, it is both uncertain 
and ambiguous. It is uncertain because leaders may misperceive the environment, or lack 
enough information about it. It is ambiguous because leaders will disagree on how to 
interpret the environment: some forces benefit certain leaders but hurt others. In other 
words, objective measures of the environment matter less than the elite’s reading of it. 
Different interpretations of the environment and how best to respond to it make the decision 
to adapt so difficult and hotly debated. 

How do these different requirements for adaptation fit together? For analytical 
purposes, it is best to distinguish two kinds of adaptation. The first kind of adaptation leads 
to greater efficiency. Organizational reforms are undertaken to better correspond with the 
changed goals of the party. This is often the initial step: party goals change, new policies are 
adopted, and organizational reforms are attempted to make ideology and policy congruent 
with organization. The key point here is that adaptation in the sense of efficiency is a 
residual of the change in elite goals and policies, not its cause. The second kind of adaptation 
leads to greater responsiveness of the party to external pressures, whether domestic or 
foreign. This is a more advanced form of adaptation and indicates that the party is no longer 
able to change its environment but is now being changed by it. Efficient and responsive 
adaptations may be intertwined in practice, but it is best to distinguish them analytically. As 
shown in figure 3, they result from different causal sequences, provide different scenarios of 
future trends, and are not interchangeable. 

The environment is not one-dimensional. Multiple demands face the organization 
simultaneously. Leaders must select which demands to respond to, and how to respond to 
them. For ruling parties, environmental demands for change are most likely to come from 
two directions: from the domestic society (the domestic environment), and from foreign 
actors (the international environment). Demands for change may be of two varieties, 
regardless of their origin: benign, in which demands do not threaten the privileged position 
of the party and may even offer rewards for compliance; and hostile, in which the party’s 
privileges, and perhaps its survival, are threatened. Table 1 shows a matrix of the sources of 
pressure for change, which are described in more detail below. 

The remainder of this paper will test the utility of this model of adapation. The case 
material will concentrate on the periods when the KMT was led by Chiang Ching-kuo and 
the CCP by Deng Xiaoping; it was under their respective tenures that the issue of adaptation 
arose. The case material will highlight how the interplay of elite perspectives and environ- 
mental conditions has a decisive impact on adaptation. 


I1.A. THE EVOLUTION OF THE KMT UNDER CHIANG CHING-KUO 

The KMT’s evolution away from its Leninist origins began in the early 1970s with 
the succession of Chiang Ching-kuo to the leading posts held by his father. Its evolution 
included the abandonment of its original mission to retake the mainland in favor of the social 
and economic development of Taiwan to reinforce the legitimacy of its rule. This entailed the 
recruitment of younger elites into all levels of the party and the gradual and fitful expansion 
of political participation outside the party. The democratization of the mid-1980s was not the 
inevitable culmination of the Taiwanization of the party over the previous decade. The two 
processes were categorically different and. while not mutually exclusive, were independent of 
one another. Democratization was contingent upon changes within the party elite and in the 
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domestic and international environments over which party leaders had little control. 


ILA.1 Taiwanization 

In the early 1970s, the KMT underwent its first inter-generation transition. This is a 
more significant test of a party’s adaptability than an intra-generational transition because it 
brings new experiences and preferences into the elite.'’ The new generation of leaders, led 
by Chiang Ching-kuo, believed that more rapid political reform was necessary for the party 
to survive. Chiang’s influence had spread from the political warfare system, the security 
apparatus, and the Youth Corps during the 1950s into the government beginning in the mid- 
1960s, but by the early 1970s he still did not have much support within the party. He was 
confronted with party leaders who were more senior than himself and who had enjoyed long 
tenure in their posts. 

This inter-generational transition coincided with dramatic changes in the domestic and 
international environments which led to the KMT’s initial efforts at adaptation. Above all, 
the international environment had rapidly and dramatically turned more hostile. Between 
1970-72, Taiwan lost its diplomatic ties with Canada, Japan, and other western countries that 
normalized relations with China (neither Taiwan nor China accept dual recognition), was 
expelled from the United Nations, and watched the warming of U.S.-China ties, culminating 
in Nixon’s visit to China in 1972. Furthermore, the United States was disengaging from 
Vietnam and Asia more generally. With the American military presence declining and U.S.- 
China relations improving, KMT leaders were less confident of American protection from an 
attack by the PRC." 

With declining support from the international community, the KMT downgraded its 
goal of retaking the mainland. KMT leaders had hoped that domestic turmoil (such as the 
Gao Gang-Rao Shushi affair of 1954 and the prolonged economic and social crises followinz 
the Great Leap Forward) would give it an opportunity to return to the mainland.'® But the 
restoration of political control after the chaos of the Cultural Revolution reduced these 
expectations, as did the simultaneous decline in Taiwan’s diplomatic support. The KMT 
concluded that reunification would have to be a long-term goal not achievable in the 
immediate future. 

Taiwan’s worsening international stature brought out nationalistic appeals from the 
domestic environment on behalf of political reform and rejuvenation. Four demands were 
prominent:” replace the aging representatives elected on the mainland in 1947 who still 
dominated the National Assembly, the Legislative Yuan, and the Control Yuan; replace 
veteran bureaucrats with younger, better educated, and especially Taiwanese officials; 
guarantee civil rights and the rule of law, including academic freedom, a free press, and the 
end of arbitrary arrests and imprisonment; open the decision-making process by including 
experts into the deliberations. University professors and students were the main advocates for 
political reform at this time. Given the special stature given to intellectuals in the Chinese 
political culture, these demands for greater responsiveness meant that a crucial sector of 
society had given its support for the kinds of changes later carried out by the KMT. This 
reduced the uncertainty of how the domestic environment would react to the initial adaptation 
by the KMT. 

Intellectuals were encouraged to voice these demands by Lee Huan, head of party 
organization and youth work, and indirectly by his mentor Chiang Ching-kuo, to pressure the 
older revolutionaries into loosening some political controls and improve the party’s image. 
Thus. these demands were benign. and partially orchestrated.*' Support for democracy. 
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however, was a potentially hostile threat because it required accountability of incumbent 
leaders and the possible decline of the party’s near monopoly on political power. Calls for 
Taiwan's independence, which challenged the KMT’s claim to be the ruling party of all 
China and not just an island off its coast, were present at this time, but not part of the 
mainstream. This was a more radical demand guaranteed to elicit quick and harsh action by 
the government. Most demands were for greater responsiveness and to a lesser extent 
representation, but not revolutionary change. 

As predicted by the adaptation model, the combination of a generally benign domestic 
environment and a hostile foreign environment led to an easing of repression, but the status 
quo was essentially maintained. The main change at this time was reform of the party, not 
the political system itself. The KMT adopted some of the reform proposals, but only in part. 
It held supplementary elections for the central representative organs in 1972, but incumbents 
did not have to stand for reelection. The KMT also relaxed its authoritarian controls over 
society, but martial law provisions remained in force. Most importantly, the KMT embarked 
on the "Taiwanization" of the party. This program had two dimensions: on the one hand, it 
put Taiwanese KMT members into local party offices; on the other hand, it put young polliti- 
cal elites who had been raised on Taiwan (although most had been born on the mainland or 
were the children of mainlanders) into leading party and government posts at the central 
level. 

As a form of adaptation, Taiwanization was both efficient and responsive.** From 
CCK’s individual perspective, recruiting this new generation of leaders into the party gave 
him a network of supporters throughout the political hierarchy. With an ally -- Lee Huan -- 
director of the organization department, Chiang was able to put supporters in deputy 
positions throughout the party hierarchy.” According to my interview data, he personally 
selected all mid-level appointments and Lee appointed people to lower-level positions. This 
was an efficient adaptation because it replaced the older generation of revolutionaries with a 
younger, better educated, and more technologically sophisticated generation of leaders, 
giving the KMT the resources it needed to shift its main efforts from its original revolution- 
ary goals (i.e., retaking the mainland) to running local elections and develop Taiwan's 
economy. Taiwanization was also a responsive adaptation. By replacing mainlanders with 
Taiwanese in local posts where the people had direct contact with the party, the party gained 
the image of being more responsive to local issues. By providing prominent posts to those 
among the younger generation with political ambitions, it preempted them from joining the 
"brain drain,” an indirect yet unmistakable critique of the political system. In addition, it 
wanted to discourage them from joining the opposition by providing opportunities for 
political participation within the party. But by coopting potential threats into the party, 
Taiwanization also introduced advocates of more wide ranging reforms into the party. These 
internal pressures for change remained largely dormant until the mid-1980s. 

With plans to retake the mainland on hold, the party concentrated on invigorating the 
election process as a feedback mechanism on party performance. Rather than simply 
nominate candidates with the political and financial support of local factions, as had been 
done in the past, the KMT began to nominate candidates who were also more popular, more 
competent, and more attractive. At the same time, the party continued to limit the political 
participation of non-KMT candidates. While it tolerated the more moderate opposition 
candidates, it denied some petitions for candidacy, imprisoned some opponents, and coopted 
others. It did not allow dangwai politicians to organize themselves, campaign together, offer 
a common platform, or have access to the media. It provided only a narrow window for 
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campaigning, and canceled some election results. In short, the KMT expanded opportunities 
for participation by the politically ambitious within the party, but continued to restrict 
dangwai participation. 

Although elections remained far from fair and open, the change in the KMT’s election 
strategy and the greater tolerance for independent candidates had several unintended 
consequences for the KMT and its transition from Leninism: 
the election of candidates chosen for their own popularity and not simply their party 

loyalty meant that they became increasingly autonomous. Both they and the party 

knew they could win an election without the KMT’s formal nomination, which limited 
the party’s authority over them. In time, local government leaders became more 
powerful than their party counterparts, a reversal of the traditional arrangement. 

The dangwai used election campaigns both to criticize the KMT and to educate voters 

on how democracy is supposed to work.** The KMT’s own propaganda, including 

its public education policy, also emphasized the superiority of democracy over other 

forms of government. Over time, the masses became more convinced of the merits of 

this argument and more frustrated at the absence of representative democracy under 
the KMT’s rule. Public opinion polls indicated rising democratic values (especially 
tolerance for opposite points of view, in contrast to the traditional preference for 
harmony), which later reinforced the trend toward democratization at the elite level 
during the 

For more than a decade, proponents and opponents of political reform competed at 
the central level for key personnel appointments and the support of Chiang Ching-kuo. The 
main conflict was between the Youth Corps, headed by Lee Huan, and the political warfare 
system, headed by Wang Sheng, both of whom wanted to expand their power.” Both of 
these men had ties to Chiang that went back to the 1950s, when he relied on Lee to handle 
youth work and Wang for security and political-military affairs; in other words, the factional 
conflict of the 1970s and 1980s had its origins in the initial state-building efforts of the KMT 
on Taiwan. During the early 1970s, Lee Huan was simultaneously the director of the 
Organization Department, the Youth Corps, from which many of the new party leaders were 
drawn, and the Revolutionary Practice Institute, the main cadre training school. Lee’s three 
concurrent posts facilitated the implementation of the "Taiwanization” policy, which he had 
helped design. These multiple posts eventually caused resentment by those who believed they 
were not benefiting from the changes he was bringing about. Even some of its beneficiaries 
grew impatient with the slow pace of political reform and their failure to receive party 
nominations for elected posts. They left the party and joined the dangwai (the most obvious 
example is Hsu Hsin-liang, now chairman of the DPP). The weak showing by the KMT in 
1977 elections and demonstrations in Chungli against alleged election tampering by the KMT 
provided the pretense for Lee’s opponents to demand his resignation.” Even though Lee 
resigned his posts, the conflict between the Youth Corps and the political warfare system did 
not end, but rather contributed to the political stalemate of the 1980s. 

In the late 1970s, the KMT’s domestic and international environments both grew 
increasingly hostile. Three events in particular led to reactionary changes in party policy. 


* Hsu Hsin-liang, a one-time protege of Lee Huan won his election in Chungli and played 
a prominent party in the demonstrations. This played a small but symbolic part in Lee’s ouster: 
the teacher was punished for the actions of the student. 
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First, the normalization of U.S.-China diplomatic relations announced in December 1978 led 
to the cancellation of scheduled elections. This step was taken without prior consultation with 
the opposition or an announcement of a new date for elections, suggesting that the KMT was 
retreating from its commitment to democratization. Second, anti-KMT demonstrations in 
Kaohsiung in December 1979 led to the arrest of most prominent dangwai politicians, 
suggesting again that the KMT would not tolerate an organized opposition. Informal 
negotiations with the dangwai were suspended, increasing the uncertainty and tension 
between the two sides. Finally, China stepped up its campaign to reunify Taiwan with the 
mainland. While offering various inducements, it also pointedly reminded Taiwan’s leaders 
that it reserved the right to use military force to achieve reunification and would not remain 
patient indefinitely. These hostile trends benefitted the hard-liners in the party. Wang Sheng 
was added to the Central Standing Committee (CSC, the equivalent of the Politburo in other 
Leninist parties) and Liang Hsiao-huang, a member of the political warfare system, became 
director of the organization department. 

Summary. At the beginning of the CCK era, the interplay of environmental conditions 
led to a change in the priorities of the KMT’s goals and the limited liberalization of its 
control over society, but stopped far short of a transition from authoritarian rule. The KMT’s 
power was not weakened as a result of these changes; indeed, some have argued that the 
better educated younger elites made the authoritarian rule of the party more efficient and 
sophisticated.-. The Taiwanization program temporarily reduced pressures for greater 
political participation by channeling participation into the KMT without changing the political 
system itself. Any challenges to the KMT’s privileged position were strongly and immediate- 
ly repressed. However, hostile demands were increasingly raised as the dangwai and even 
KMT members who had been passed over for official nomination sought to be elected. As 
central party leaders debated the appropriate response to environmental pressures for change, 
Taiwan's political system alternated between periods of "hard" and “soft” authoritarian- 


I].A.2. The Beginning of Democratization 

By the early 1980s, leadership factions reached a stalemate, even a paralysis, as 
Chiang Ching-kuo’s health declined and no clear successor was apparent.”* This conflict 
was resolved by 1985, not as a result of elite consensus, but a series of personnel transfers 
and scandals implicating the hard-liners in the party. 

First, Chiang grew alarmed by Wang Sheng’s political ambitions and the growing 
power of the political warfare system. He ordered the disbanding of an informal decision- 
making body headed by Wang (known as the "Liu Shao-kang” office) that had become the 
KMT’s center of power during a recent period of Chiang’s failing health, removed Wang 
from his post as director of the General Political Warfare Department, and exiled him as 
ambassador to Paraguay. Because he was now posted outside Taiwan, he was required to 
resign from the Central Standing Committee. These actions removed him and his viewpoint 
from the inner circle of the KMT. In 1983, informal negotiations with the dangwai resumed 
and the following year Lee Huan was appointed Minister of Education, further indicating the 
shift toward more responsive policies. 

Second, a biographer of Chiang, Jiang Nan (a.k.a. Henry Liu), was murdered outside 
his home in California in October 1984. His murderers had close connections with Taiwan's 
security apparatus. Congressional hearings brought unwanted publicity to the actions of the 
KMT’s security apparatus against political opponents in Taiwan and even in the United 
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States. These embarrassing revelations led to the 1985 trial and conviction of military 
intelligence chief Wang Hsi-ling and two Bamboo Gang leaders implicated in the murder. 

Third, a tinancial scandal involving the suspected bribery and improper investments of 
several high ranking KMT officials forced the resignations of the ministers of economics and 
finance and the KMT’s secretary-general, Chiang Yen-shih.* 

These scandals led to increased public criticism of the government and also a 
reevaluation of the condition of the party by its own leaders.*! Demands for representation 
grew louder. Dangwai politicians organized mutual assistance offices to pool resources for 
elections and political rallies and grew closer to becoming a formal political party. Support 
for greater democracy was spreading, as were the acceptance of democratic values, as 
measured by periodic public opinion surveys. Rising levels of education and personal income 
fueled this trend, as the crude propaganda and blunt authoritarian measures of the KMT were 
losing their effectiveness and as a greater share of the population acquired a greater stake in 
the well-being of the country. Confidence in the KMT’s responsiveness was falling: the 
revelations of the 1985 scandals increased the belief that the KMT would not be responsive 
to public demands without the inclusion of alternative politicians within Taiwan’s political 
system. In the summer of 1986, with elections just a few months away, the opposition took 
the unprecedented, and technically illegal, step of forming the Democratic Progressive Party 
and announcing its political platform. The KMT formally declared this move illegal but took 
no further action. Renewed negotiations through intermediaries (mostly prominent academics 
and publishers) between the KMT and the opposition reduced the uncertainty about the 
ultimate goals of the DPP and the likelihood of instability, facilitating the KMT’s acceptance 
of the new party. 

The sudden tolerance for an organized opposition was influenced by changes in the 
international environment. The KMT had long been under foreign pressure to tolerate a more 
democratic system by lifting martial law and the emergency regulations that were the basis of 
its authoritarian rule since its arrival in Taiwan in the late 1940s. In light of recent events, 
these pressures became more acute. The KMT was vulnerable to shifts in American support 
because, as Tun-jen Cheng put it, it was a security consumer and the U.S. was its suppli- 
er.*> The announcement of the lifting of martial law and the ban on political parties was 
therefore made to a foreigner, Katherine Graham, publisher of the Washington Post, because 
the intended audience was the KMT’s supporters and critics abroad, especially in Washing- 
ton, D.C., not in Taiwan.° 

But the most important change in the KMT’s international environment was the 
perception by KMT leaders of a reduced threat from China. All of the KMT officials I 
interviewed emphasized that this was a necessary precondition for the decision to undertake 
political reform. China has always reserved the right to resort to military force if necessary 
to reunify Taiwan with the mainland. One of the conditions that would elicit a military 


* According to my interview with a former aide of Chiang Ching-kuo, he called for an 
inquiry into foreign demands for the lifting of martial law. His aides determined that the western 
notion of martial law was not consistent with the current reality of Taiwan’s political system. 
They convinced Chiang that he could lift martial law as a largely symbolic gesture, satisfying 
the toreign demand and improving Taiwan’s international reputation, without immediately 
changing the reality of the situation. 
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invasion was political instability on Taiwan.” The KMT had in the past used this threat as 

the rationale for postponing political reform. But under these changed circumstances, KMT 
leaders calculated that the risk of instability from political reform would be manageable and 
moreover that China was too preoccuppied with its own domestic economic reforms and too 
reliant on the markets and investments of western countries to risk launching a military attack 
against Taiwan. 

By 1986, the necessary conditions for adaptation had been met: party leaders, and 
CCK in particular, supported the creation of a more democratic system; a feedback mecha- 
nism was in place -- elections; and the domestic and international environments had changed 
in a manner conducive to full democratization. Opponents of political reform within the party 
were marginalized after the 1985 scandals. Chiang recognized that his life would soon be 
over and that the democratization of his party and his country would give him a favorable 
historical legacy. His closest advisors, the product of the Taiwanization program of the past 
decade, were strongly supportive of the relaxation of authoritarian controls. While few of 
them could be mistaken for Jeffersonian democrats, their exposure to Western democracies, 
the democratic values taught in Taiwan’s schools, and the unsatisfactory effectiveness of the 
current political system convinced many of them that democratization managed by the KMT 
was the best means to maintain their hold on power, increase support for the KMT at home, 
and improve the KMT’s reputation abroad. More importantly, KMT leaders believed that 
recent political turmoil in South Korea and the Philippines was a warning for them: refusing 
to adapt to the changed environment was a greater threat than setting and enforcing the terms 
and pace of political change. The KMT would be better off allowing an organized opposition 
to participate within the political arena than risking continued chaos outside it. 

Summary. Although the KMT made the transition from Leninism and authoritarian 
rule look relatively easy, the Outcome was not predetermined. It was dependent primarily 
upon changes in the composition of the party elite, which ended a political stalemate that had 
existed for years, and in the international environment. A different set of circumstances 
(e.g., the continued presence of hard-liners among the inner core of leaders, or a less benign 
perception of China’s intentions) may have resulted in a different outcome, or at least a less 
smooth transition. Actions taken by the KMT in response to environmental conditions 
confirm the predictions made by the adaptation model. Moreover, the evolution of the KMT 
shows that a Leninist party can make the transition from authoritarian rule to nascent 
democracy. 


l1.B. THE CCP’S LIMITED ADAPTABILITY 

The initial conditions of the post-Mao period were highly conducive to adaptation by 
the CCP. Leaders committed to reform returned to top posts. In the wake of the Cultural 
Revolution, they deemphasized ideology and politics for the sake of economic development. 
The domestic and foreign environments were generally benign: China’s modernization 
Strategy was generally popular at home and received economic, technological, and diplomatic 
support from abroad. The CCP adapted to environmental conditions as they existed in the 
Cultural Revolution, but subsequently tried to alter its environment rather than be changed by 
it. Whereas the KMT undertook political reform as an end unto itself, the CCP used political 


* Other conditions were a declaration of independence, a prolonged refusal to agree to terms 
of unification, and the acquisition of nuclear weapons. 
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reform primarily as a means to economic ends. The CCP responded to recurring episodes of 
spontaneous popular demands by altering the environment with propaganda and repression 
rather than adapting. But this consistent response was not predetermined. Each episode 
occasioned intense debate over how to interpret and respond to environmental conditions and 
about the implications of adaptation for the party’s survival. 


i1.B.1 The Initial Conditions 

One of the unexpected consequences of the Cultural Revolution was that many of 
China's leaders personally experienced the poverty and arbitrariness of the political system 
they helped create. During the early 1970s, many future reformers were punished for their 
supposed crimes by being sent to the countryside, where they saw for themselves what little 
improvement the communist revolution had brought to the lives of most Chinese. Thus, they 
acquired first-hand feedback on the performance of the party, the declining popular confi- 
dence in the party’s ability to rule, and the desire for better standards of living. 

After Mao died in 1976, most party leaders were aware of the pressing need for 
economic modernization, institutionalization of the party’s powers, and at least some degree 
of political liberalization. The party called an end to the period of class struggle and the 
work of the party shifted to economic modernization. At the Fifth Plenum in 1980, Deng 
said:*? 

No matter how the Party’s political line is formulated, however, the essence is to 

work for the four modernizations, and our most important tasks are economic 

construction and the development of the economy and the productive forces... 

Although our comrades have a multitude of other matters to deal with, I hope they 

will pay constant attention to economic work. 


The removal of political labels from the victims of previous campaigns, broadening the scope 
of artistic and academic freedoms, the availability of goods and services outside the control 
of basic-level enterprises (which limited the control of basic-level cadres over workers and 
peasants), and a general reduction in the arbitrariness of political life created significant but 
limited liberalization for most Chinese.* 

In support of the new goal of economic modernization, a series of political reforms 
were attempted. The party and state bureaucracies were reorganized to make them more 
responsive to economic work and undo the damage of the Cultural Revolution. Party and 
government personnel from the central to the local level who were unsympathetic to or 
unqualified for the reform initiatives were replaced, and a new generation of better educated 
and more highly skilled cadres was recruited.** The separation of the party from administra- 
tive matters (dangzheng fenkai) was envisioned to reduce the meddling of party cadres in 
daily operations. A three-year rectification campaign tried to educate veteran cadres about the 
new party line, but was hampered by unclear signals from central leaders on the specific 
goals of the campaign.” All these efforts were designed to make the party’s work support 
economic development; i.e., the party engaged in efficient adaptation. 

CCP leaders were willing to address the wants and needs of society as they existed 
during the Cultural Revolution, when they too suffered from the irrationalities of the political 
system they helped create. But once they made these changes, they were unwilling to further 
adapt to the demands of the domestic environment, which had continued to change in the 
wake of the economic reforms. While mechanisms existed to make the party responsive to 
individual complaints, there were no channels for organized interests of for promoting 
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greater representation. 

The domestic environment initially proved responsive to the party’s reform efforts. 
China’s population had grown weary of the incessant mass campaigns of the late Maoist 
period and no longer answered the call of mobilization efforts on behalf of radical policies. 
Peasants responded favorably to policies that allowed them to farm independently and keep 
or sell a greater share of their harvest on the open market. As a result, incomes and 
production soared. Despite the popularity of reforms, however, they still were a “revolution 
from above.” The masses did not participate directly in the decision-making process and had 
few options if they were adversely effected by the reforms.*” 


I1.B.2. Altering the Environment 

The CCP has always been resistant to spontaneous demands for either responsiveness 
or representation. Both have been seen as threats to the party. Throughout the history of the 
PRC, the CCP has consistently reacted to unmobilized popular demands with uncompromis- 
ing rejection of the merits of the demands and unrelenting criticism of the motives of the 
protesters. On no occasion has the party shown any willingness to adapt itself to political 
demands emanating from the domestic environment. Instead it regularly attempts to alter the 
environment with propaganda, persecution, and a retreat from the policies that elicited the 
unwanted demands. In the post-Mao period, spontaneous demands have been linked to the 
chaos of the Cultural Revolution and consequently rejected. This is an example of altering 
the environment: because the form of the demands is unacceptable, their content can be 
dismissed and those making the demands can be targets of censure. 

The experiment with local elections in 1980-81 shows how the CCP’s desire to 
overcome its shortcomings was outweighed by its desire to minimize uncertainty about 
political outcomes. Like the KMT a decade before, the CCP tried to invigorate its election 
process as a way of gaining feedback. The CCP hoped elections would help the selection of 
qualified and popular government officials at the county level and below, thereby improving 
its reputation. For the first time, voters were given a choice among candidates and the 
election laws were changed to make it harder to win an election. Voters could vote for less 
than the total possible number of candidates, or turn in an empty ballot to register their 
dissatisfaction with all choices or the process as a whole. Candidates had to win a majority of 
eligible voters, not merely votes cast. This arrangement made elections more meaningful, but 
also more unpredictable. Many candidates preferred by the party did not get enough votes to 
win, and many elections ended with incomplete results. The decision was not to accept this 
critical feedback as an indictment of candidates or the party in general, but to revise the 
election laws, allowing candidates to win with only 1/3 of the votes cast, a much lower 
threshold than a majority of all eligible voters. This robbed the election process of its 
potential as a feedback mechanism.* 

The domestic environment has produced several episodes of demands for greater 
responsiveness and representation during the post-Mao era. Just as challenges to the party’s 
rule by society had been repressed during the Maoist period, challenges during the reform 
era were also quickly repressed. The Democracy Wall movement of 1978-79 had been 
instrumental to Deng’s attack on Hua Guofeng and promotion of economic and political 
reform. Urban intellectuals and workers who resented the abuse of power and privilege in the 
Cultural Revolution spoke out in favor of Deng and the loosening of political controls over 
most aspects of their lives. But some tried to push the party farther than it was willing to go. 
Once the movement began to question Deng’s own abuse of power and the legitimacy of the 
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CCP, it was quickly repressed and many of its participants imprisoned. The 1980-81 
elections overlapped with the final stages of the Democracy Wall movement. Party leaders 
were quick to equate demands for democracy with the actions of Red Guards during the 
Cultural Revolution. According to a People’s Daily editorial during the election campaign, 
"A handful of persons want chaos, want to repeat what was done in the ‘cultural revolution.’ 
They advocate "kicking away the party committee to make revolution,’ making petitions, 
contacting others for concerted actions to realize their aims, issuing declarations and even 
going on strike for ‘democracy and freedom.’"*? The message was that those who sought 
democracy would only bring chaos, not positive results. 

Student demonstrations in Shanghai and elsewhere in the winter of 1986-87 protested 
the slow pace of political reform, but these protests were also quickly repressed. Prominent 
critics of the status quo were expelled trom the party (Fang Lizhi, Liu Binyan, Wang 
Ruowang, and Su Shaozhi). Hu Yaobang, the main advocate among central leaders of 
political reform in the service of economic development, was removed as general secretary 
of the party for his failure to prevent the demonstrations.“ His death in April 1989 was the 
catalyst for the popular democracy movement. The stated targets of this movement -- 
corruption, nepotism, inflation, etc. -- were consistent with the party’s own objectives. In 
both instances, rather than adapting the party attempted to alter its environment with a 
crackdown on dissent, a propaganda campaign which labelled the protestors as counter- 
revolutionaries, and a retreat from reform. The CCP also sought to isolate itself from 
changes in its domestic environment. After the June 1989 crackdown, the CCP banned the 
recruitment of private entrepreneurs. In doing so it sought to prevent entrepreneurial 
interests, antithetical to party traditions but of growing importance to the economy and 
society, from influencing the party from within. By banning them from the party, it again 
signalled its reluctance to adapt to the domestic environment it helped create. 

The violent crackdown against the demonstrators convinced many inside and out of 
China that the current regime is beyond hope -- that it missed a golden opportunity at 
adapting to the reasonable demands of society, demands that were consistent with the party’s 
own goals. The real tragedy is how close this came to turning out differently. The signs of 
support by party and government bureaucrats for the demonstrators, the rumored letter 
signed by several military marshall advocating that violence not be used, the uncertainty of 
the troops’ willingness to open fire, and the arrests and demotions of many top party leaders 
in the wake of the crackdown, all indicate that many favored a more peaceful outcome and 
perhaps even granting some of the popular demands. The point here is that the final outcome 
was not predetermined: the evidence beforehand was ambiguous. If it had turned out 
differently, we would have compelling evidence to show why it worked out the way it did. 


11.B.3. The Foreign Environment 

The international environment has been largely benign during the post-Mao period. 
Foreign countries provided economic, technological, and diplomatic support for China’s 
modernization strategy. Diplomatic relations with the United States were normalized in 1978, 
coinciding with the CCP’s Third Plenum, generally seen as the beginning of the reform era. 
Tensions with the Soviet Union declined, allowing China to divert resources from the 
military to the civilian economy. During the early 1980s, China also gained access to most 
international lending institutions. Through a combination of foreign loans, joint ventures, 
direct foreign investment, production agreements, and other projects, China’s economy 
become more closely linked with the global market. Participation in international institutions 
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encouraged several market-oriented reforms, including price reform. 

Greater involvement with the international community facilitated economic moderniza- 
tion, but also brought unwanted political and social changes that were labelled “bourgeois 
liberalization,” "spiritual pollution,” and “peaceful evolution.” The party was deeply divided 
between those who believed political reform was necessary for further economic development 
and those who felt that previous economic reforms had already created excessive instability 
and that the proposed political reforms would further weaken the party’s leadership. 
Nativistic leaders*' saw the increasing foreign influence as detrimental to the party, Marxist- 
Leninist orthodoxy, and Chinese civilization more generally. They were concerned with 
rising crime rates, the reemergence of youth gangs, drug use, and prostitution in urban areas, 
and other “unhealthy tendencies" which they considered to be the direct, if unintended, 
consequences of reform. Foreign goods, values, and visitors brought with them an alternative 
way of life and outlook. Their popularity was undiminished by propaganda campaigns against 
their insidious effects. The nativists correctly saw that political and economic values could 
not be separated, and consequently preferred to limit foreign economic relations in order to 
preserve the political system upon which their power rested. 

Proponents of modernization, on the other hand, believed China’s hopes for rapid 
modernization were tied to greater exposure to and involvement in the international commu- 
nity.*? During the 1980s, the West offered advanced technology, access to badly needed 
sources of investment, managerial expertise on increasing productivity and quality control, 
and markets for Chinese raw and manufactured products. In contrast, the modernizers were 
willing to accept some political and cultural change as the price of economic modernization, 
but underestimated the extent of those foreign influences and the implications for the 
unquestioned rule of the party. The proponents of political reform ran up against the kinds of 
appeals to traditions and ideology that often create obstacles to adaptation:* the party’s 
avowed adherence to Marxism-Leninism, the traditional ban on organized interests outside 
the party's control, widespread concerns about the uncertain future of party if it undertook 
fundamental reform, and the self-interest of lower and middle level cadres, whose powers 
and privileges would be sharply reduced if the party reduced its leadership role. 

By the end of 1986, when the KMT was beginning the transition to democracy, the 
CCP had postponed further political and structural reforms. Following the student demonstra- 
tions in 1986-87 and Hu Yaobang’s purge in January 1987, nativists were able to set the 
agenda. This shift in the balance of power made the CCP less willing to adapt. In the latter 
part of the 1980s, party leaders have been more willing to reject the pressures from the 
international environment rather than attempt to adapt to or even alter that environment. 
Although China is dependent on foreign countries for key resources, party leaders were not 
too concerned with how domestic policies would affect access to those resources. Following 
the student demonstration of 1986-87, Deng Xiaoping dismissed the danger of foreign 
reaction to a crackdown on dissidents: China had not suffered for imprisoning Wei Jingsheng 
in 1979 and was unlikely to be punished if the party repressed its critics again.“ Foreign 
criticism of China’s human rights record, population planning program, policy toward Tibet, 
export of arms, and unfair trading practices have been denounced as meddling in its internal 
affairs. In recent years, hard-liners among the CCP elite have portrayed the foreign environ- 
ment as hostile and a challenge to the party’s authority and the sovereignty of the country. 

Adaptation is least likely when foreign environments are viewed as hostile, and during 
the latter half of the 1980s, the CCP was not responsive to demands from its domestic or 
foreign environments. Hard-liners saw evidence of the dangers of adaptation in the experi- 
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ence of other Leninist parties. Poland's Solidarity movement and Gorbachev's glasnost 
indicated that political reforms weakened Leninist regimes by exposing them to increased 
demands from the domestic environment. The demise of ruling communist parties after 1989 
confirmed such fears. Even the KMT, which had previously shown how an authoritarian 
party could achieve economic and social development, lost its political monopoly following 
the democratization of its political system. In each case, the reform of Leninist parties led to 
outcomes that were distasteful to CCP hard-liners. With the cost of adaptation plain to see 
and the benefits highly uncertain, hard-liners have been able to hold the line against political 
reform. 

Even Deng Xiaoping, who spearheaded the attack on the party and state bureaucracies 
and cadres who were unenthusiastic about economic modernization, put strict limits around 
possible political reforms. The "Four Cardinal Principles” announced in 1979 allowed no 
challenge to the privileged position of the party or its basic ideological line: the purpose of 
reform was to improve the party, not challenge or dismantle it.** Although political reform 
touched off a lively debate in the first half of the decade, a consensus was reached that 
reform could not threaten the party’s monopoly on power. This effectively killed the most 
ambitious proposals. Even Zhao Ziyang’s proposed civil service system, the centerpiece of 
his speech to the 13th Party Congress in 1987, died a quiet death.*° His proposal to use 
objective criteria for personnel hiring would have undermined the political patronage that 
largely determined such decisions. The absence of elite consensus has prevented political 
reform in China from venturing beyond minor bureaucratic changes. 

Summary. By identifying the negative consequences of hostile environments, the 
adaptation model helps explain the limited adaptability of the CCP in the Dengist era. 
Whereas general agreement existed on the need for economic reform and limited liberaliza- 
tion to facilitate it, a lasting consensus on the desirability of political reform proved to be 
elusive. The ambiguity of the environment and the uncertain outcomes of political reform has 
resulted in the CCP limiting itself to efficient adaptations but foregoing more responsive 
adaptations to its rapidly changing domestic environment. 


Ill. CONCLUSION 

This analysis of the evolution of the KMT and the CCP reveals several similarities. 
First, neither party has undertaken liberalization when it faced a hostile foreign environment. 
Only when the foreign environment offered opportunities for liberalizing change, and in 
some cases rewards for it, did either party move in that direction. Sometimes the environ- 
ment had actually changed, in other cases only the elite’s characterization of it changed. 
Either way, a hostile foreign environment has been accompanied by the preservation of the 
Status quo and when necessary the repression of critics of the regime. 

Second, policy change has accompanied leadership transition in the two parties. For 
the KMT, the Taiwanization program of the 1970s and the democratization of the mid-1980s 
began in anticipation of the death of the party’s leader and then expanded after his passing. 
Unlike the CCP, the KMT has been able to make stable succession arrangements before the 
death of the preeminent leader. The CCP’s role changed dramatically after the Cultural 
Revolution, which also saw the nearly wholesale turnover of the party’s leading bodies at all 
levels at the expense of veteran cadres. The current stalemate is largely attributed to Deng 
Xiaoping’s inability to forge a lasting succession strategy. Until the current elders die off, 
there is little chance that China will move decisively toward liberalization, and far less 
chance of a commitment to any degree of democratization. 
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Third, tensions between ideologues and experts have been a part of the post-1949 
evolution of both parties. The KMT began choosing experts to fill most influential govern- 
ment posts beginning in the early 1960s, and a similar transition occurred in the party 
organization beginning in the 1970s. The influence of "reds" and experts in the CCP has 
waxed and waned without a definitive resolution. Whether dichotomized in terms of nativists 
and modernizers, conservatives and reformers, radicals and veterans, or the more general 
reds and experts, similar sets of issues and concerns have repeatedly entered the debate 
regarding the costs and benefits of modernization. While the CCP has waffled between these 
two poles, a third group has emerged in the KMT as a result of the emphasis on elections in 
the party’s work: representatives. This has put greater pressure on the KMT to further adapt 
to societal pressures for the sake of electoral success. This kind of transition is but a remote 
possibility tor the CCP. 

The greatest difference between the two parties has been their responsiveness to their 
environments. The KMT has been willing at certain times to adapt to changes in its environ- 
ments. It has responded affirmatively to some opportunities and threats and repressed others. 
Changes within the party coincided with changes in the domestic and foreign environments in 
a manner that the adaptation model indicates is most conducive for democratization. In 
contrast, the CCP has consistently rejected domestic and foreign pressures for change. The 
CCP has taken advantage of opportunities in its environment to pursue preferred policies 
(especially at the beginning of the reform era), but on few occasions has it altered its policies 
to fit its environment. Liberalization has been a voluntary undertaking for the CCP, not 
induced by social demands. To a far greater extent than the KMT, the CCP has tried to alter 
or ignore its environment rather than adapt to it. In part, this reflects disagreement within the 
party elite about how to correctly interpret and respond to the ambiguous environment. Much 
effort has been spent on defining the environment in terms that fit the policy preferences of 
individuals and groups within the party and little on adapting policies to fit the environment. 

What are the implications for the future adaptability of CCP? The CCP has many 
advantages that allow it to survive without adapting. It has a monopoly on legitimate 
violence, it is able to prohibit the formation of organizations that pose a threat to it, and the 
stakes for engaging in political protests have risen dramatically in light of the 1989 crack- 
down. But we would be too hasty if we entirely dismissed the potential for a return to 
political reform in China. After all, the KMT’s evolution also ran into opposition from hard- 
liners in the late 1970s and early 1980s before resuming. But the survival of the CCP is not 
guaranteed, even if it tries to adapt. The collapse of communism elsewhere shows that the 
survival of ruling communist parties is not inevitable; the Tiananmen massacre shows that the 
current regime is not willing to accede to reasonable, peaceful demands that are consistent 
with the regime’s own propaganda; Taiwan’s democratization shows that democracy is 
possible in a Chinese society, which some analysts claim lack the traditions that are most 
appropriate for democracy. The CCP may now be in a position where it is so discredited, so 
unpopular, that attempts at adaptation, such as meaningful elections, would hasten its demise 
rather than strengthen its support. This is the argument given by hardliners as to why 
adaptation is likely to weaken the regime rather than strengthen it. They are probably right. 
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Formal models on legislative politics have typically 
conceptualized legislative institutions as exogenous constraints 
to legislative decision making. In real legislatures, however, a 
simple or qualified majority is typically able to change the 
institutional structure of the assembly. In this paper a 
multi-stage voting game with overlapping generations of finitely 
lived legislators is presented. The key insight of the model is 
that legislative institutions and norms can be sustained in 
equilibrium by the current players’ expectations that future 
players will have no incentive to deviate from the equilibrium 
path. As an application, necessary and sufficient conditions for 
committee deference and specialization in an informational theory 
of committees are derived. The model suggests that it is not 
primarily the restrictive amendment procedure that sustains 
committee specialization, but the committee’s expectation that the 


floor will not amend its proposal. Finally, consequences for a 


comparative study of legislative institutions are discussed. 
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Introduction 


The recent formal literature on legislative politics has 
emphasized the importance of institutions in legislative decision 
making (Shepsle 1986, Shepsle and Weingast 1987, Gilligan and 
Krehbiel 1987, 1989a, Krehbiel 1991, Weingast and Marshall 1988). 
Typically legislative institutions have been conceptualized as 
exogenous constraints. Institutions then correspond to particular 
game forms. Given those rules actors play best-response strategies 
which result in “institutional equilibria" (Shepsle 1986). 

In real legislatures, however, given the generic instability 
of majority preference (McKelvey 1976) a simple or qualified 
majority is typically able to change the institutional structure 
of the assembly.’ But then the question arises why legislative 
institutions are stable in the first place, why they constitute 
"equilibrium institutions" (Riker 1980, Shepsle 1986). 

The notion of institutions as equilibria presupposes the 
explicit specification of an underlying game in which legislative 
institutions emerge directly from individually rational behavior 
of legislators. Although there has been a small, but growing 
literature on political institutions as equilibria’, legislative 
institutions have been all but ignored.° Researchers have rather 
focused on different variants of the prisoners’ dilemma as a 
paradigm of social interaction (Calvert 1992a, 1992b). 

In this paper we will show how particular features of 


legislative decision making can be utilized to sustain a committee 


system. We will thereby focus on informational theories of 
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legislative organizations (Cooper 1970, Gilligan and Krehbiel 
1887, Krehbiel 1991). The fundamental assumption of the 
informational approach is that legislators are typically uncertain 
about the consequences of their policy decision (Austen-Smith and 
Riker 1987). Given that legislators are risk-averse, however, they 
benefit from reducing this uncertainty. Committees are then 
conceptualized as institutions that specialize in certain policy 
areas. By acquiring expertise about policy consequences 
uncertainty can be reduced and the floor can make a more informed 
decision. 

However, since specialization is costly, there must be some 
benefit for the committee members to be willing to incur the cost 
of specialization and transmit the information to the floor.* If 
specialization costs are sufficiently high, e.g. in the area of 
complex legislation, like tax codes or energy policy, reducing 
uncertainty alone might not make it worthwhile for the committee 
to specialize. The floor then has to provide some distributional 
gains for the committee, e.g. by granting a restrictive amendment 
procedure, which allows the committee to bias the final policy in 
its favor. However, incurring these distributional losses might be 
worthwhile for the floor if the gains due to the reduction in 
uncertainty concerning policy consequences are big enough. In 
these cases there is an informational rationale to grant 
restrictive amendment procedures (Gilligan and Krehbiel 1987)>. 

This explanation, however, critically depends on the floor’s 
ability to commit itself to a restrictive procedure. In the 
absence of a commitment the floor will always choose to amend the 


committee’s proposal, unless the committee proposes the floor’s 
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ideal point. But this action will be anticipated by the committee. 
If specialization is sufficiently costly, the committee will not 
become informed in the first place, and the collective benefits 
from specialization will be lost.* Note that in this case both 
actors would prefer a commitment by the floor. But given that the 
floor always has the possibility to choose a procedure that allows 
the committee’s proposal to be amended after the committee has 
specialized and reported a bill, credible commitment is impossible 
in a one-shot interaction. 

So, either specialization is sufficiently costly for the 
committee not to specialize in the absence of a closed rule, in 
which case the floor must be able to commit itself to a 
restrictive amendment procedure, an impossibility in a single-shot 
model; or specialization costs are low enough that the committee 
would specialize even under a open rule. Then there is no reason 
for the floor to grant a closed rule. 

The key insight here is that it is not the restrictive 
amendment procedure itself that induces a committee to specialize, 
but the credible commitment of the floor not to amend the 
committee’s proposal. This can be accomplished either in the form 
of granting a closed rule or in simply deferring to the committee. 
If, for instance, there is a norm of committee deference, then 
committee members can reasonably expect that investing in 
specialization will be worthwhile even if there is no explicit 
floor decision to grant a restrictive amendment procedure. In the 
absence of commitment restrictive amendment procedures are neither 
necessary nor sufficient to induce a committee to specialize. 


In this context the research on norms or "folkways" in the 
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U.S. Senate (Matthews 1960, Sinclair 1989, Smith 1989) is 
especially relevant. Typical examples are the apprenticeship norn, 
the specialization norm or the norm of committee deference. One of 
the main insights of this literature is that these norms are 
sustained by the expected benefits generated by repeated 
interaction. Norms will cease to exist if these benefits can no 
longer be expected due to an unexpected change in the membership 
ensiaaiee. Sinclair (1989), for instance, argues that the 
apprenticeship norm collapsed after an unexpected influx of 
liberal members with low probabilities of reelection. The exact 
form of the repeated interaction, however, is left implicit. 

Sinclair (1989) suggests an evolutionary interpretation of an 
infinitely repeated two-person prisoners’ dilemma (see Axelrod 
1981) where norms are sustained by the use of TIT-FOR-TAT 
strategies. However, even if we ignore the difficulties of 
generalizing from a two- to a n-player prisoner’s dilemma, this 
approach has severe shortcomings. It cannot explain, for 
instance, the collapse of the apprenticeship norm. Axelrod’s 
Theorem 8 states that a population of "nice" strategies like 
TIT-FOR-TAT which cannot be invaded by a single strategy, cannot 
be invaded by a cluster of "mutant", non-cooperative strategies. 
But then the apprenticeship norm should either have collapsed if 
only one new Senator did not cooperate, or, if it survived, it 
should have remained stable even if clusters of non-cooperative 
members enter the Senate. 

We suggest a model that exploits the fact that legislatures 


typically employ majoritarian decision structures. One of the main 


goals of this analysis is to show how a legislative majority can 
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commit itself to defer to a committee system, although no 
individual legislator, were he decisive, could.’ 

In particular we suggest a multi-stage voting game with 
overlapping generations of finitely lived legislators. Overlapping 
generations models have been mainly employed in economics (Kreps 
1984, Crémer 1986) .° These models critically rely on the fact 
that an actor receives some special reward in the last period 
which would be lost if he failed to cooperate in a previous 
period. Tabellini (1987) as well as Brennan and Kliemt (1992) 
suggest cases in which majority rule could be used to 
sustain cooperation in overlapping generations models. In these 
models there is no need for a last period reward to sustain 
cooperation. 

Our approach combines the insights from overlapping 
generations models with a spatial voting model. In the first 
section we will introduce a stage-game which captures the 
incentives for commitment by the legislature and shows the 
impossibility of commitment in an single-shot game. In the second 
section we will demonstrate how commitment can be sustained ina 
multi-stage game. Necessary and sufficient conditions for 
committee deference will be derived. In a final section we derive 
comparative static results and discuss empirically testable 
implications of the model and its relevance to a comparative 


theory of legislative institutions. 


The Stage Game 


The stage game is a n+l actor voting game with a committee k 


and n legislators with n = 3 odd. We denote generic actors by j 
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(j=1,...,n,k), legislators by i (i=1,...,n). The actors interact 
in a sequence of decisions that result in a final policy peR. The 
consequences of a chosen policy are ex ante uncertain. Let wWeR be 
a random variable with a continuous probability density function 
E(w), @ representing the mean and o* the variance. We assume that 
® and o* are finite and common knowledge. The consequences xeR of 
a policy p are represented by x=ptw.” Actor j’s preferences over 
consequences are represented by quadratic von Neumann-Morgenstern 
utility functions uj(.) with ideal point xj. Thus we assume that 
the actors are risk-averse.* 

In the first stage the committee decides whether it wants to 
acquire information about w at a cost c ("specialize"). Thus the 
committee picks an action se{0,1} where 1 denotes the choice to 
specialize. If s=1, w becomes common knowledge. 

The mechanism used to credibly transmit information about w 
to the floor is left unspecified in order to facilitate the 
analysis of the multi-stage game. We are therefore analyzing the 
case where a committee is most valuable to the floor, because it 
removes any uncertainty about the consequences of a chosen policy. 

Previous research has suggested a variety of transmission 
mechanisms that may provide a foundation for our assumption: bill 
proposal (Gilligan and Krehbiel 1987, 1989), debate (Austen-Smith 
1990), or hearings (Diermeier and Feddersen 1992). These mechanisms 
correspond to different types of signaling games. So one possible 
justification for our assumption of full information transmission, 


but not the only one, is to assume the existence of a unique 


separating equilibrium in some underlying signaling game.” 
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represent the public information available after the committee’s 
decision whether to specialize. So if an actor observes a 

Single real number r, then he knows that the committee has 
specialized and that r is the realization of w. If he observes the 
empty set, then he knows that the committee has not specialized. 
This, of course, implies that the committee’s decision whether to 
specialize is common knowledge. Elements of I are denoted by ut. 

Now the committee reports a bill b to the floor. We 
represent this choice by b:IoR. Then the floor decides whether to 
accept the committee’s recommendation or to refer the bill to the 
floor for consideration under an open rule. 

Again we leave the procedural details unspecified. Our 
framework captures, for instance, the case of collective choice 
without procedural commitment (Gilligan and Krehbiel 1989) where 
the floor chooses an amendment rule, closed or open rule, after 
the committees has submitted a bill for consideration. Also we 
might think about the case where the floor has promised to use a 
restrictive amendment procedure and now has to decide whether to 
renege on its promise.*° Finally we can interpret the floor’s action 
as a choice between deferring or overriding the committee. This 
interpretation focuses on the norms of committee deference rather 
than on the particular procedure used and is especially relevant 


in studies of the U.S. Senate (Sinclair 1989, Smith 1989). 


We represent a generic legislator’s decision whether to defer 


Let 
R if s=1 
I:= 
if s=0 
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to the committee as a function vi:RxI3{0,1} where vi(b,t)=1 
represents i’s decision to defer to the committee and 
v(b,l):=(vi(b,t),...vn(b,t)). The consideration of pure strategies 
is without loss of generality. In the case of indifference we 
assume that vi(b,lt)=1. The committee’s proposal is accepted if a 
majority of legislators defers to the committee. Abstentions are 
not feasible. Further we assume that legislators are sequentially 
rational and never use weakly dominated strategies. Note that for 
notational convenience we assume that the committee does not vote. 
We can always postulate the existence of a (voting) legislator 
with the same preferences as the committee. 

If the committee’s bill is accepted, then the game ends and 
payoffs are assigned. In the case of rejection every legislator 
makes a proposal. This determines some binary agenda. Then by 
Black’s Theorem and Farquharson’s Theorem the outcome of this 
voting game will be the policy that maximizes the median 
legislator’s expected utility. Let xm be the median’s preferred 
outcome with xm=0<xk. So for L=w we have p=xm-w, while t=e implies 
p=Xm-W. We use pm(t) to denote the median’s preferred policy given 
information t. This is well-defined, since every t induces a 
unique policy position pm. So given sequential rationality ct’s 
decision whether to defer to the committee reduces to a choice 
between b(t) and pm(t). 

In order to simplify notation we suppress the details of the 
agenda setting and voting game and focus on vi(.). Under the 
stated assumptions this is without loss of generality. 

The structure of the stage game is summarized in figure 1. 


(figure 1 about here) 
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Then a stage game strategy for the committee is a 
pair k:=(s,b(.)). For the legislators the stage game 


strategy is simply vi(.,.). Let v:=(vi,...,Vn). 


Definition 

A n+l1-tuple (k*,v*) is an equilibrium for the stage game iff 
for all i=1,...,n, all b(t),vi(b(t),c)eR, se{0,1}, 

(i) vi¥(b(c),t)eargmax EUi(vi|pa(t),b(c)), 

(ii) b*(t)eargmax EUx(b(t) 


(iii) s*eargmax 


Proposition 1 
If o<c, then the unique subgame-perfect equilibrium path for the 
one-stage game is 

s*=0 

b* (0,0°) =xk-@ 

vit¥(b(t),t)=0 for all i such that (xk-xi) 

vit¥(b(t),t)=1 for all i such that x17> (xk-x1) 7 


p*=xm-W 


The expected utility along the equilibrium path is 


EU) (k*, v*) =-xj°-o* 


The intuition behind this result is that the committee 
anticipates that no matter what bill it proposes the floor will 
not defer to the committee and rather propose the pivotal voter’s 
ideal point. But then there is no incentive for the committee to 
specialize if the costs to specialization are sufficiently high. 


2. 2 
From now on we assume that xk -o=c>o°2xk . Intuitively 


ae 


T 


xk’-o"=c>0° implies that the cost to specialization are such that 
neither specialization (s=0), nor non-specialization (s=1) is a 
dominant strategy for the committee. This means that the 
committee’s optimal decision in general depends on its 
expectations about the floor’s choice, while o°exx* implies that 
the floor median prefers the commitee’s ideal point to any outcome 
under uncertainty. Committee specialization is beneficial to the 
floor. 

This implies that the floor faces a commitment dilemma. The 
intuition is that the floor would like to commit itself to respect 
the committee’s choice, but is unable to do so, because in actual 
legislatures a floor majority can always roll a committee on the 
floor. But since this is anticipated by the committee the 
committee never specializes and the actors are stuck ina 
pareto-inefficient outcome. 

In the next section we present a multi-stage game where 
commitment is generated endogenously. In fact we present a model 
where no individual legislator could commit itself to defer to the 


committee while an assembly using majority rule can. 


The Multi-Stage Game 

The general framework we consider is a multi-stage voting game 
with overlapping generations of finitely lived actors (Crémer 
1986, Kandori 1992, Smith 1992, Salant 1991, Tabellini 1987, 
Brennan and Kliemt 1992). There are n teams of players with n 
finite. Each team has infinitely many members. All members of a 
team i have the same preferences. Every member of team i lives 


TieN periods and is then replaced by another member of the team. 
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One possibility to justify this assumption on team members is 
to interpret a legislators’ preferences as being induced by the 
relevant consituency characteristics, e.g. districts, members of 
local or national party organizations. According to this 
interpretation we assume that these characteristics are expected 
to be fairly stable. In fact, after characterizing the equilibrium 
for the multi-stage game we shall use comparative statics to 
analyze how the equilibrium responds to unexpected changes in 
constituency characteristics. 

Also we have a team of committee members with the same 
preferences whose members live Tx periods.”* In every period the 
current players play a round of the stage game. The draws of w are 
independent. Payoffs are assigned after every round and are 
discounted by a discount factor 61. Players try to maximize their 
individual discounted life-time average payoff. The definition of 
the game is common knowledge. 

Overlapping generations models are prone to Folk-Theorems 
(Salant 1991, Kandori 1992, Smith 1992). These results typically 
depend on rather elaborate punishment schemes. In our model 
commitment can be enforced by a simple trigger-style punishment 
which uses only limited information from previous periods. 
Therefore we restrict ourselves to these simple strategies. We 
will show that for sustaining committee specialization in 
equilibrium it is sufficient that the actors condition there 
choice on the number of periods they will still participate in the 
game and past deference decisions by the floor. For any agent j we 
denote the number of periods j will play before he is replaced by 


the next member of the team by #jeN with vj=Tj. Let 
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8:=(01,...,9n,9k). Also let ze{0,1}. The state variable z will 
indicate whether the floor ever failed to defer to the committee. 
Then a state y is defined as y:=(z,%8) with the following 


deterministic transition function q(y’|y,(k,v)) defined as: 


1 if z=1, s=1 ,and r,vi(b(e),c)=(n+1) /2 
0 otherwise 
with initial value Zo=1 


and for all j: 


if Bj>1 


6-199" 95) (619) 08099) 
Tj if dj=1 


with some initial value ¥eN". The set of states is denoted Y. Note 
that the transition function for 8 is independent of (k,v), a fact 
we will use later. Note that %>0 always. 

Payoffs are assigned after every period. Let Aj be the set of 
stage game strategies for actor i and let A:=AxxAix...xAn. Then 
we define the one-period payoff function rj:YxA oR as 
rj(y,k,v):=EUj(p) where p is the policy induced by y, k, andv. A 
stationary strategy for k is a function kK:Y >Ax, for i a function 
vi: YxXI~Ai. Again let v:=(vi,...,v¥n). Then let rj(t;y,k,v) be actor 
j’s expected payoff under the assumption that (k,v) will be played 
at time t given state y. 

For every actor j=1,...,n,k we can then define the discounted 
total expected payoff for the multi-stage game for j given state y 


and (k,v) as 
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t=1 


ry(tzy,K,v) 


Wi(y:k,v,5j) is always well-defined, because #8) is finite and 
rj is bounded for all j. Since we consider only fixed 45) we 


typically suppresss the last argument of Wj(y;Kk,v,8j). 


Definition 
A strategy combination (k*,v*) is an equilibrium for the 
multi-stage game if and only if for all i=1,...,n, all yeY, all 
vi and K: 

Wi (y;K*,vVi,v-i*) 
and 


We (y;K*,V*) 2Wk (y7kK,V*) 


Now every (k*,v*) gives rise to a particular Wj(y;K*,v*) the 
value function for j given (k*,v*). By Theorem 3 of Sobel (1971) 
(k*,v*) is a Nash-equilibrium in stationary strategies if and only 


if for all i=1,...,n and for all y 


(*) Wke(y7K*,v*)=max{ rk(y7K,V*) +dkWk(y’ 7K*,V*) } 
K (y) 
and 
(**) +5iWi (y’ ;K*,Vi*,v-1*) } 
Vily, 


where y’=q(y’|y,(k,V))- 
Note that given that q(.|.) is deterministic y’ is 


well-defined. While we consider only stationary strategies 


Blackwell’s Lemma guarantees that Nash-Equilibria in stationary 
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strategies remain Nash-equilibria even if we extend the class of 
admissible strategies to include non-stationary strategies. So in 
order to check whether (k,v) is an equilibrium we only have to 
show that strategies in (k,v) are mutual best-response in a game 
defined by a collection of associated value functions satisfying 
the Bellman equations (*) and (xe) 7° We still require actors never 
to use weakly dominated strategies. Since we have an extensive 
form stage-game we consider only subgame-perfect equilibria. 

We now proceed to show the existence of equilibria with 
endogenous commitment. The underlying intuition is 
straightforward. Assume that a legislator is pivotal. Then in a 
legislator’s last period he will only choose an action that 
maximizes his one-period payoff. In earlier periods, however, 
deference to the committee can be sustained by the use of a 
trigger-type punishment. So, a committee will specialize unless 
the floor majority ever fails to defer to a specialized committee. 
In this case the committee will permanently switch to its 
one-period best response (no specialization); if the committee 
fails to specialize, then the floor will play his single-stage 
best response forever, i.e. not defer to the committee. Then under 
certain conditions deference to the committee may be a best 
response in the multi-stage game, although it is not myopically 
optimal. 

In order to characterize these equilibria we analyze the 
incentives of a pivotal legislator whether to defer to a committee 
that uses the specified trigger-style strategy. For a fixed 41, 


xi, and xk let 
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Given 51, Xi, and xx, (1-817) 21) can be 
interpreted as legislator i’s average expected loss due to 
deferring to a specialized committee instead of voting for the 
median legislator’s position. Note that (1-517") ) is 
calculated under the assumption that the committee specializes for 
the remaining periods that i participates in the game. So, any 
informational losses due to uncertainty about policy consequences 
are eliminated. 

In contrast, (81-319") captures i’s average expected loss 
due to uncertainty about policy consequences under the assumption 
that the median legislator’s ideal point is chosen as the floor’s 
policy. So, here there are no distributional losses due to 
deference to a biased committee. 


2) 9?. This results from the 


Note that 
fact that at the time t when the legislator has to decide whether 
to defer to the committee, the committee has already specialized 
for this period. So potential informational losses can only occur 
in periods t’2t+l and are thus discounted accordingly, while 
distributional losses due to deferring to the committee are also 
incurred in period t. This implies that for #i=1, (31-51"' )o?=0. 
So, if iis in the last period, 71(%)=-(1-651) xx(xk-2xi), which 
implies that only distributional considerations are relevant. We 
can thus interpret 7:(%) as representing the net benefits from 
deferring to a specialized, yet biased committee instead of voting 
for the median’s position, but incurring informational losses. 

So far we have focused on the pivotal legislator and ignored 


the incentives of the committee to specialize. The committee’s 


decision to specialize depends on two conditions. First, the floor 
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must have deferred to the committee in the last period. Second, 
the next periods’ pivotal legislator must have an incentive to 
defer to the committee. Otherwise the committee will anticipate 
that in the next period the floor will not defer to the committee 
even if it specialized, which would lead to the committee’s worst 
outcome. It is worth emphazising that the committee’s choice 

is characterized by its expectations about the floor’s future 
actions. The committee specializes if and only if the floor’s 
commitment is credible. In order to formally capture this 


intuition for every 8 we calculate the median 7i1(%) value. So, let 
:=median{yeR| y=71(8) for some i=1,...,n}. 


This allows us to specify the candidate for a commitment 


equilibriun. 


Definition 


For fixed 6), Xj, o”* an institutional commitment is a strategy 
combination (k,v) such that for all yeY, i=1,...,n 
(1,xk-w) if y=(1,%) 
K(y) = 


(0,xXk-W) otherwise 


for all i such that xx(xx-2x1i)<0 


vi(y,t)=1 
for all i such that xxk(xk-2x1)>0 
1 if y=(1,9%), 71(8%)20 and ceR 
vi(y,l)= 


0 otherwise 


Note that if i is in the last period, i.e. #i=1, then the 
condition on vi(y,t) reduces to O2xk(xk-xi). But O2=xk(xk-xi) if 


and only if ui(xm)2ui(xk). So in this case i will play 1 only if 
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this action would be optimal in the one-stage game. Moreover, 
legislators who prefer the committee’s ideal point to the floor 
median’s ideal point will always defer to the committee. 

This allows a simple characterization of commitment 
equilibria. At every time t the losses for the associated 
legislator with median expected utility due to o* have to be 
higher than the distributional losses due to deferring to the 
committee. For a fixed 8, u(s) is the median legislator in 
net benefits provided the players use institutional commitment 
strategies subsequently. Under majority rule u(s) determines 
whether there is a defection from the commitment path. So, in 
order to sustain commitment as an equilibrium we have to guarantee 
that no uw(v) has an incentive to defect. But for this condition to 
hold it suffices to consider the median in expected utility with 
the highest incentive to defect. 

We can formally capture this intuition by recursively 
defining the following sequence. For a given # let 


for some (k,v) 


Note that, since with respect to #%, q(.|.) is independent of 
(k,v), this is well-defined. Then let @(3) :=<8">P_. The intended 
interpretation for @(%) is a sequence of age distributions 
generated by an initial distribution # and the fixed transition 
rule q(.|.). Since q(.|.) is deterministic @(%) is uniquely 
determined by a given 8. Hence if a legislator knows # and q(.|.) 
she also knows 6(?). 


So let 
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u(@(s)) s=min{yeR|y=u(8 ) for some 8 €@(%) }. 


If for every median legislator in expected utility 
informational losses are always higher than distributional losses, 
i.e. if u(@(%))=0, then floor commitment can be sustained in 
equilibrium provided the committee has an incentive to specialize. 


In the appendix we prove the following theorem capturing this 


13 
intuition ~. 


Theorem 1 


Let c>o*. Then an institutional commitment is a subgame-perfect 
equilibrium for an initial distribution 8 if and only if 


u(@(8))=0. 


The key insight of overlapping generations models is that we 
can sustain non-myopic play in equilibrium by the expectation that 
"younger" and future players will have an incentive to stay on the 
equilibrium path. In our model this will be the case if and only 
if there is never a majority for reneging on the committee. Thus 
in every period the legislator with the median in net benefits 
will determine whether the floor will defect from the equilibrium 
path. 

Note that the legislator with the median net benefit 
is not necessarily identical with the median voter. Rather she 
typically changes over time, depending on the sequence of age 
distributions at time t and the list of ideal points xi and xx. If 
the legislator with the median net benefit has no incentive to 
defect in any time period, then institutional commitment can be 


sustained in equilibrium. However, if for some period the median 
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in net benefits would defect, then legislators and the committee 
will anticipate this and the suggested equilibrium unravels by 
backward induction. So, the condition on u(@(%)) is both necessary 
and sufficient. Note that the result holds independently of Tx. 
Even a committee that lives only for one period will specialize if 
it expects the floor to defer to its proposal. 

The intuition underlying the theorem can be illustrated by 
the following example. Suppose each player of a particular tean, 
denoted by the symbol *, plays for three periods. In the following 
figure the expected net benefits for two members of team * are 
calculated. 

(figure 2 about here) 

The gaps in the dotted lines indicate that after three 
periods every member is replaced by a new member of the same team. 
In this particular example the members of team * would defer to a 
specialized committee only in the first two periods. 

Now consider a three voter legislature, denoted *, +, and gs. 

(figure 3 about here) 
In this example the initial age structure # is such that all members 
of all teams enter and leave the legislature at the same time. So 
there is no generational overlap. Now consider period 3. In this 
period there is a majority for amending the committee’s proposal. 
This will be anticipated by the committee in period 3 and the 
committee will not specialize, but then there is no incentive for 
the legislators to defer to the committee in period two, since 
they anticipate that there will be no gains from specialization in 
period three and the suggested equilibrium unravels by backward 


induction. 
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So in order for an institutional commitment to be an 
equilibrium a majority of legislators must prefer to defer to a 
specialized committee. The following sequence of age distributions 
is an example. 

(figure 4 about here) 

As figure 3 and 4 indicate generational overlap is a 
necessary condition for institutional commitment being an 
equilibrium. However, it is not sufficient as the following 
example shows. 

(figure 5 about here) 

Although generations overlap the particular sequence of age 
distributions does not allow to sustain insitutional commitment. 
In period 2 a majority would choose to amend the committee’s 
proposal. But given that the actors are sequentially rational this 
invokes the usual backward induction argument. This example 
indicates that both the distribution of ideal points and the 
sequence of age distribution critically matters whether committee 
specialization can be sustained in equilibrium. 

It is useful to compare our result with a standard repeated 


* If increases, then 7i(%#) 


game with infinitely lived agents.’ 
weakly increases. So, Theorem 1 implies that the longer individual 
legislators live, the more easily can committee specialization be 


*S In the limit the median legislator in net benefits is 


sustained. 
constant over time. Moreover, if we assume a common discount 
factor 6, then she equals the floor median in policy space and the 


condition from Theorem 1 reduces to a familiar requirement on 4, 


i.e. for institutional commitment to be an equilibrium we need 
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Whether institutional commitment can be sustained in 
equilibrium depends only on the normalized distance between 
committee and floor median and on the uncertainty about policy 
consequences captured by o*. Both the exact distribution of 
legislators’ ideal points and the sequence of age distributions, 
which in the finite case determine the legislator in net benefits 
for a particular period, are irrelevant under an infinite horizon. 

We remark that our simple punishment scheme does not assume 
that voting decisions by individual legislators are observable. 
Only the result of the procedural vote whether to defer to the 
committee must be known. So, our theorem also holds for 
legislatures like the Italian parliament where secret ballots are 
typically used in both procedural and final votes (D’Onofrio 1979).°° 

The paper showed the existence of a particular equilibriun, 
but did not completely characterize the set of subgame-perfect 
stationary equilibria. Of particular interest is the case where 
u(@(e%))<O. Here, in some period a majority would choose to amend 
a specialized committee’s proposal. 

In order to investigate this question the framework used in 


Theorem 1 has to be slightly modified.’ 


In particular, the 
proposal strategy of the committee has to be modeled explicitly. 
Further, the incentives of a pivotal legislator whether to defer 
to a committee now depend on the particular committee proposal x. 
This implies that a legislator’s net benefit from deferring to 


a specialized, yet biased committee instead of voting for the 


median’s position is now a function of x. So, we have 7i(#,x) and, 
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consequently, u(#,x) and u(@(%),x). Now consider the case where 
u(@(%),x)<O. Theorem 1 implies that in this case proposing x 
will not be a equilibrium strategy. But for some x<x: we might 
have u(@(%),x)20. So for a moderate proposal the floor may prefer 
to defer to the committee. As long as specialization costs are 
small enough the committee might still benefit from specializing 
by proposing a moderately biased policy. 

Concerning the cost of specialization it was assumed that it 
is worthwhile for the committee to specialize if it receives its 
ideal point, but that the committee will not specialize if the 
median legislator’s ideal point is implemented. So, for a given 
cost c there exists a policy x(c) such that the committee is 
indifferent between specializing with policy x(c) and not 
specializing with policy xa, the median’s preferred policy. So, as 
long as it worthwhile for the committee to bias the chosen policy 
in its favor while incurring the cost of specialization equilibria 
are possible where the committee specializes and the floor defers 
to the committee. The committee, of course, will try to maximize 
the policy bias. Thus, in equilibrium the median legislator with 
the minimal expected net benefits, u(@(%),x), will be exactly 
indifferent between accepting and amending the committee’s 
proposal. 

However, if u(@(%),x)<O any policy closer to the commitee’s 
ideal point than x(c), then the distributional benefits to the 
committee are too small to compensate for specialization costs and 


the committee will never specialize. 
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Discussion 


In this section we discuss some consequences of our result 


for the comparative study of legislative institutions. 


Informational Rationale for Committees. Cooper (1970) argues that 
the main reason for the development of a strong committee system 
in the U.S. House of Representatives was the need to acquire 
expert information about policy consequences. In our model the 
expected losses due to uncertainty are captured by o*. But vi (9) 
is increasing in o*. Therefore, if uncertainty about policy 
consequences rises then, ceteris paribus, institutional commitment 
can be sustained more easily. Note, however, that the need for 
information is not sufficient for the establishment of committee 
deference. As indicated in figure 5, in some age/preference 
distributions committee specialization cannot be sustained in 


equilibrium. 


Restrictive Amendment Procedures. Gilligan and Krehbiel (1987) 
use Cooper’s insight to explain the increased use of restrictive 
amendment procedures in the 19th century. Since restrictive 
amendment procedures allow a committee to bias the final policy, 
they provide the incentive to acquire costly information about 
policy consequences. Gilligan and Krehbiel (1989b), however, point 
out that this argument critically depends on the possibility of 
procedural commitment. 

Our model suggests how this commitment problem can be 


solved. The solution, however, also suggests that it is not 
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primarily the restrictive amendment procedure that sustains 
committee specialization, but the committee’s expectation that the 
floor will not amend its proposal. Then what is the importance of 
explicit procedural rules? Kreps (1984) argues that clear rules 
facilitate cooperative outcomes since they reduce 
"misunderstandings" of whether a norm was violated or not. 
According to this line of reasoning explicit rules help to 
overcome coordination problems, but cooperative outcomes can be 


sustained even in their absence. 


Folkways of the Senate ...Matthews (1960), Sinclair (1989), and 
Smith (1989) identify a variety of norms that regulate behavior 
in the U.S. Senate. In the present context the apprenticeship 
norm, the norm of specialization and the norm of committee 
deference are most relevant. In the model presented these norms 
correspond to the committee strategy of specialization and the 
legislators’ strategy of deferring to the committee. Our analysis 
suggest that these norms are mutually enforcing. The 
specialization of committee members makes it worthwhile for the 
floor to accept the committee’s proposal. The expectation of 
distributional benefits makes it worthwhile for the committee to 
incur the costs of acquiring expertise. Hence there is no reason 
to explicitly adopt restrictive procedures. 

Future research should investigate whether there is a 
monotonic relationship between the inclusiveness of decision rules 
and specialization, i.e. the more inclusive a decision rule, the 
more difficult is it to sustain a norm of committee deference. 


Such a result may then be used to explain differences in 
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specialization between House and Senate. 


...and their Decline. Any convincing explanation of how norms can 
be sustained in equilibrium also has to specify conditions under 
which a norm is expected to collapse. This was the main criticism 
of Sinclair’s (1989) explanation of changes in Senate norms. In 
the multi-stage game we assumed a deterministic transition rule in 
order to make the analysis of the game tractable. This 
approximation may be justified if we keep in mind that legislators 
are elected from a particular district whose characteristics 
typically do not change radically. In real elections, however, we 
do occasionally observe some radical shifts in the membership of 
legislators. If these changes are unexpected they may be captured 
by a comparative statics analysis that investigates the changes in 
equilibrium if we change #, xi, or 51.°° From Theorem 1 we expect 
that adding more "extremist" and electoral insecure legislators 
will decrease some (3%). Note that not all changes in #%, xi, or 4i 
will lead to a collapse in the floor’s commitment. As long as 
u(@(s))2=0 institutional commitment will still remain an 
equilibrium. However, a radical change in the membership that leads 
to w(@(%))<O will lead to the collapse of the norm of committee 
deference. Moreover, this breakdown will be immediate, since 
u(@(%))<O will trigger backward induction which leads to a 
non-cooperative outcome similar to Proposition 1. 

A typical scenario for such breakdown is the case where a 
moderate chamber sustains a rather conservative committee. 
Now let, due to some unexpected event, e.g. a scandal, a 


significant group of liberal legislators from hitherto 
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conservative districts enter the legislature. These legislators 
will be liberal extremists with respect to the committee policy 
and typically have a lower discount factor, provided we interpret 
51 as a reelection probability. So their expected utility from 
deferring to a conservative committee will be lower and they will 
be less willing to incur the costs of specialization. If this 
group is big enough, not only will the norm of committee deference 
collapse, but the corresponding norms of committee specialization 
and apprenticeship cannot be sustained either. 

These implications of the model correspond nicely to the 
empirical findings of Sinclair (1989) and Smith (1989). An influx 
on liberal Senators into a rather conservative Senate after the 
1958 election resulted in the rapid decline of the norms 
concerning apprenticeship, specialization and committee deference. 

The model also suggests why there was no similar dramatic 
change in the House. Due to smaller turnover rates and the larger 
size of the House the resulting turnovers were simply not big 


enough to tip the balance. 


Term Limits The model also has some implications for the debate on 
term limits. It suggests that even in the presence of strict term 
limits norms and institutions can be sustained. The assumption of 
potentially infinitely lived legislators, i.e. legislators that 
always have a positive probability to be reelected to the chamber, 
is not necessary. Of course, the particular design of term limits 
might matter, since it typically influences the degree of overlap 
between different generations. The Folk-Theorems for overlapping 


generations models suggest that a longer overlap period 
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facilitates cooperation (Smith 1992, Kandori 1992). In our model 


this would be reflected in changes of u(#). 


Party Discipline. Parties are notably absent in the model. 
However, in extensions of the model the effects of parties and 
party discipline can be analyzed. In this context it is helpful to 
interpret actors’ preferences over policy consequences as induced 
by office motivations. Thus, in a single-member district 
electoral system with weak party discipline a legislator’s 
preferences can be thought of representing the district median’s 
preferences. In a model with strong party discipline, it is more 
reasonable to interpret legislator’s preferences as reflecting the 
wishes of the party leadership. 

Consider a two-party case with perfect party discipline. We 
can formally represent this as a two voter legislature with a 
weighted majority rule. It is straightforward to show that in such 
a system only one-shot equilibria can be sustained. Let party A 
have the majority of seats. Then for some t, the current 
membership of A will be in their last period and therefore choose 
a myopically optimal strategy. 

This argument suggests that with perfect party discipline 
committee systems are more difficult to sustain. Rather some 
variety in expectations and induced preferences is needed to 
support a strong committee system. This variety may, for instance, 
be a consequence of lacking party discipline, or a multi-party 
system with weak coalition discipline. 

Of course, some caveats apply. The suggested concept of a party 


might be inappropriate, because parties themselves should be 
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conceptualized as institutions sustained by overlapping 
generations equilibria. Hence they are more adequately 
conceptualized as infinitely lived collective actors. Nevertheless 
we expect committee power to vary with levels of party discipline. 
This expectation is consistent with the admittedly small 
comparative literature on legislative committees (Lees and Shaw 


1979) 


Conclusion 


In this paper we presented a simple model of legislative 
decision making that allows to sustain committee specialization 
and deference as equilibrium phenomena. The results of the 
analysis indicate a behavioral foundation for informational 
theories of legislative organization and link some of the 
empirical findings in legislative research. 

Variants of the model should incorporate the richer structure 
of actual legislatures, especially parties and coalitions. This 
could help to resolve the question whether party discipline is 
inversely related to committee strength. 

Another expansion of the model should relax the assumption of 
deterministic transition rules and develop a stochastic game where 
the probability to be reelected to the chamber is a function of 
previous actions. Such a model could indicate what restrictions 
have to be placed on the transition probability to still sustain 


committee specialization. 
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APPENDIX 


Proposition 1 
If o*<c, then the unique subgame-perfect equilibrium path for the 
stage game is 

s*=0 

b* (@,0°) =xx-@ 

vik(b(t),t)=0 for all i such that xi°s(xx-x:)? 

for all i such that 7 

p*=xa-W 


EU; (k*, v*) =-xy*-o* 


Proof: 
The proof is straightforward by backward induction. If c=w, then 
by Black’s Theorem and Farquharson’s Theorem p=xa-w. Now if i were 
pivotal 

EU: (vi=0| , b(t) 

EUi (vi=1|pa(t) 
Then Yr, vi>(n-1) /2 if and only if b+w=0. But since we exclude 
weakly dominated strategies b=xx-w. 

If L=(0,0°) then by Black’s Theorem and Farquharson’s Theorem 
p=xm-W. Now if i were pivotal 

EU: (vi=0| pm(t) , b(t) 

EU: (vi=1|pe(t), b(t) )=-(b+w-x1) 
Then Y,vi>(n-1)/2 if and only if b+w=0. But since we exclude 
weakly dominated strategies b=xx-w. Thus 

EU (s=0|b(t)*,v*(b(t) 


EUx(s=1|b(t)*,v*(b(t) 
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Theorem 1 


Let c>o*. Then an institutional commitment is a subgame-perfect 
equilibrium for an initial distribution 8 if and only if 


) 20. 


Proof: 

First we establish sufficiency. So let u(@(#))2=0. 

For fixed 5j, xi, xk and o* we define the value functions 

for each actor j given (k*,v*), the suggested equilibrium. Note 


that for all #jsTj, 8&j=08j’+1[modTj]. 


For y=(0,%) 


- ~ 2 
Wi(y7K*,v*)= - =- (xj +o), 
t=1 
for y=(1,%) 
SilmodTi i ] 
Wi(y;K*,v*)= - (xx-x1)7, 
t=1 
SjlmodTj OjlmodTj) 
Wk (y7K*,v*)= L — Cc, 
t=1 


First we show that the value functions satisfy the Bellman 
equations. 
Let y=(0,%8). Then 


j +ilmodTi) 
1 1-3 j (xj2+07) 
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Now given y=(0,%), K*(y)=(0,xk-w) and vit(y, (0,07) )=0 if 

O=xk (Xk-2x1). Now for i=m, the median legislator, this reduces to 
But by assumption xx+0. Thus (b* ,L)=(n-1)/2 and 
z=0. Then p=xm-w and y’=(0,%)’). 


Therefore rj(y;kK*,v*)=- (xj? +07) and 


3 j (modT)} 
1-6 j 2 
Ge = = 
Wi(y’ 7K*,v*) 1-3} (xj +o) 
But then 
Let y=(1,%). Then 
ifmodT i 
Wi (y (xk=-x1) 7 
and 
9k odTi] 
1-dk 
° aoe 
Wk (y;K*,v*) 


Now assuming that i were pivotal vi(y)=1 if 
(81-89!) (1-5 9") 


Since by assumption u(@(#))=0, and z=1. 
But then p=xk-w and y’=(0,%j-1,9-j’). Hence 


ri(y;K*,v*)=-xk(xk-2x1) and rx(y;K*,v*)=-c as well as 


Se 
Wi(y’ ;K*,v*)= (Xk-Xi) 
and 
9k’ [ modTk] 
Wk (y;K*,V*)= icsk 
But then 
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+1 


and 


Pk’ * 1 
;K*,V*)= — Wk (y7K,V) 


Next we show that for all y the stationary strategies 
satisfy 


(y’ ;K*,Vi,v-i*) } 
Vily,t) 


with y’=q(y’ly,(k,v)). 


Assume i were pivotal. First note that for all i such that 
Xk (Xk—-2xi1)30, vi(y,t)=1 is waekly dominant. So we can restrict 
attention to the case where xx(xk-2xi)<0. 

Let y=(0,%8). Then y’=(0,#’) 


1-389) (mod T 


Wi == (x1 +0") 
while 
jlmodT j] 
Wi vi (y, ==[ — (xj"+o07) . 


But for i=m this reduces to 
Wi(y;K*,vi(y,l)=0,v-1*) iff O>xx*. 
So vi(y,t)=0 is a best response and thus r,Vidy,¢)s(n-1)/2 ° 


Let y=(1,%) with ceRxR. Then y’=(0,#8’) 


_xBjlmodT 
Wi (ysK*,Vi*, v-1%) =-(x1"+07) (xj*+07) 


while 
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But for i=m this reduces to 
Wi (y7K*,vi*,v-1*) sWi(y7;K*,vi=1,v-1*) iff O=xx*. 


So va(y,t)=0 is the best response and thus Y,Vily,¢)s(n-1) /2 


Finally suppose that y=(1,%) with ceR. Now, given i is assumed to 
be pivotal, vi=0 implies y’=(0,8) as well as 


ri(y;K*,v*) and 


if{modTi] 


But if vi=1, then y’=(1,%8). So we have ri(y:K*,v*) =-(xi-xx«) * and 


i {mod Ti] 


So vi=l is a best response if 


i+¢if{modTi ] 
_ 1-8? 


] — 


*- (xi +o" ) 


only if 
(81-89) (1-8 9") 


Finally we show that for all y the stationary strategy «x(.) 


Wk (y7K*,v*) 7K,V*) } 


Let y=(0,%). Then (b* ,&)s(n-1) /2 and y’=(0,8’). Thus 


k [mod T j] 
We 08) == (xx7+0°7 ) 


while 
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But c>o*. Hence x=1 is never optimal. 
Finally let y=(1,8). Then x(y)=1 and given u(@(%))2=0 we have 
(b* ,t)>(n-1) /2 which implies y’=(1,08’), rx(y;K=1,v*)=-c, 


and 


a 
i-s?* {mod Tk] 


j 
Wk (y’ ;K=1,v*) er Cc 


while xk(y)=0 implies y’=(0,8) with 


2 


Wk (y’ ;K=0,v*)=- (xk +0). 


Further given v* and k(y)=0 we have p=xa-w, which implies 
rk (y;K=0,v*) But by assumption xk’-0"2c. Hence K(y)=1 is 


optimal. Note that this holds for all Tx21l. 


Finally we show necessity. So let u(@(%))<0. Then in some period 
we have )<0O and thus which implies 


y’=(0,8 But then 


a 
i-s?* (mod Tk], 


and k(y )=1 cannot be optimal. But then in the period prior to 3 
(b* (ct) /2 and the equilibrium unravels by backward 


induction. 


Corollary 1 
Let c>o*. Given an infinite horizon the following is true: 
ter “aki ¢, 
t a 
)=u(F 
(ii) an institutional commitment is an equilibrium for an 


initial distribution if and only if 
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Lim y1(81)= lim (xn-2x1) = 
310 vivre 


Then u(o*)=median{ yeR| y=71 (9) for some i=1,...,n)}= 


=median{ yeR | 7= 510°7 xX ) for some i=1,...,n}=:u(#). 


(ii) By upper-hemicontinuity of the Nash-Correspondence and 


proposition 1. 


Corollary 2 


Let c>o . Given an infinite horizon and a common discount factor 64 


then an institutional commitment is an equilibrium if and only if 


6 


Proof: 


If 51=65j for all i,j, then 


median{ yeR | ¥=5 10° —xx (xx-2x1) for some i=1,...,n}= 
median{ yeR | ¥=50°-xx (xx-2x1) for some i=1,...,n}= 
median { | y=—xx (Xk-2x1) for some i=1,...,n}= 


From Corollary 2 and Theorem 1 for an institutional commitment to 


be an equilibrium we need 


«iff 


2 


$2 
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1.This is true even in cases where there are constitutional constraints on the organization of assemblies, like 
in Italy or Germany, since qualified majorities typically can alter the constitution. 


2.See Milgrom, North and Weingast (1990) or Calvert (1992b). For an overview and a concise statement of 
this research program see Calvert (1992a). 


3.See, however, McKelvey and Riezman (1992) for a recent paper on the seniority system. 


4.In the modeling section we will use a spatial framework where all these benefits are assumed to be 
captured by single-peaked preferences on a uni-dimensional policy space. These preferences may be 
interpreted as primitive, reflecting genuine concern for “good policy",or as induced by other goals, e.g. the 
desire to be reelected. 


5.If specialization costs are rather low, committees may specialize even if they expect that the floor will 
amend the committee’s proposal provided the pure informational benefits from reducing uncertainty are big 
enough. In this case there is no reason for the floor to grant a closed rule or defer to the committee. For 
details of this argument see Gilligan and Krehbiel (1987). 


6.Gilligan and Krehbiel (1989b) are clearly aware of this consequence of their framework. 
7.For an early predecessor see Kreps’ (1984) analysis of corporate culture. 

8.Alesina and Spear (1987) is a rare exception. 

9.This framework was introduced by Austen-Smith and Riker (1987) 


10. While our results critically depend on the assumption of risk-aversion, we assume quadratic utilities only 
in order to explicitly characterize the equilibrium conditions. 


11.Weare, of course, aware of the problem of multiple equilibria in signaling games. Previous research has 
either focused on the most informative equilibrium, or used refinements to eliminate implausible equilibria. 
Gilligan and Krehbiel (1989b), for instance, show the existence of a separating equilibrium that uniquely 
satisfies the requirement of universal divinity (Banks and Sobel 1987). 


12.An interesting case in this context is the Italian parliamentary committee’s power to enact legislation 
without any consideration of the floor. This feature is guaranteed by Article 72 of the Italian Constitution. 
However, the parent body may easily move to discharge the committee and consider the bill on the floor 
(D’Onofrio 1979). 


13.As we will show the value of Tk is irrelevant for the result. Even for a committee with Tk=1 the result 
holds. 


14.For a recent application of this technology see McKelvey and Riezman (1992). 

15.Theorem 1 establishes the existence of a particular equilibrium, not uniqueness. The proof uses a simple 
“grim-trigger" Nash-reversion punishment. These punishments are not weakly renegotiation proof in the 
sense of Farrell and Maskin (1989). This, however, is not critical to our results, since grim-trigger strategies 
can be replaced by trigger-punishments with "apologies" in which the deviator cooperates for a finite number 
of periods unconditionally. 

16.Corollary 1 and 2, which can be found in the appendix, present a formal analysis. 

17. Again this is independent of the value of Tk. 


18.Standing order 91 of the Chamber of Deputies even requires a secret ballot on all final votes. In all other 
cases a small quorum is usually sufficient to obtain a secret ballot (D’Onofrio 1979). 


19.A formal analysis of these remarks can be found in Diermeier (1993). 
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20.Of course, it would be desirable to model electoral uncertainty explicitly, perhaps as a stochastic game. 
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figure 3 


Net Benefit from Deferring to Committee 
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figure 5 
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Within the general area of political participation, one of the most intriguing and yet 
little-studied areas concerns political rebellion and political protest. Only a relative 
handful of scholars has addressed the problem; yet for even these few, little agreement 
exists as to whether political protest constitutes a separate dimension of participation 
or whether illegal protest should be included as part of conventional mass political 
participation (Verba, Nie, and Kim 1971; Welch 1975; Huntington and Nelson 1975; 
Milbraith and Goel 1977; Barnes and Kaase 1979; Mishler 1979; Mason and Murtagh 
1985; Heunks 1991; Bean 1991). 

But another aspect of political protest participation has received even less attention. 
Who protests? What individuals are most apt to become involved in protest activities 
(Mason 1984; Mason and Murtagh 1985)? In general, theories abound about why 
people rebel or undertake certain types of illegal political activities (Gurr 1970; Rule 
1988), and a good deal of effort has gone into creating models of legal and illegal 
protest behavior (Muller and Opp 1986). Two major schools of thought - discontent (or 
deprived actor) theories and expected utility (or rational actor) theories - both offer 
approaches to understanding why political protest and rebellion occur. The first (Gurr 
1970) argues that an individual tends to become involved in political violence when 
and if high levels of frustration emerge because aspirations exceed achievements. In 
other words, various kinds of politicized discontent have notable independent effects 
on the potential of individuals to rebel. The rational actor model, in contrast, argues 
that such participation occurs by reward expectation, and that discontent is relevant 
only conditionally (Muller and Opp 1986; Finkel, Muller and Opp 1989). 


Yet neither of these models offers predictive ability about what types of individual 


is most apt to become involved in protest activities. Postulating (from deprived actor 
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theories), for example, that individuals with high levels of politicized discontent will be 
more apt to protest does not answer the question of what types of individuals will in 
fact tend to have such politicized discontent. Likewise, postulating that expectations 


of reward are the primary motivation behind protest activity reveals little about what 


type of individual might perceive that his involvement in illegal political activity is 


essential to the overall success of a group. 

The reasons for investigating who protests are perhaps as varied as the number of 
nation-states in which such research has been carried out. If nothing else, all political 
systems have a keen interest in knowing who (and why) individuals may undertake 
illegal political activities. Precisely why leaders of a political system would want to 
have such knowledge may vary enormously. Elites may wish, on one extreme, to tailor 
public policies so as to ameliorate the conditions that generate such activities; they 
may, on the other hand, want to identify such individuals for far less altruistic 
reasons. But whatever the specific reasons, state-society relations cannot endure 
prolonged political protest by substantial numbers of citizens. 

In Western democracies, it might be argued that studies of illegal protest activity 
(except during atypical times of social unrest, such as urban riots in the United States 
or, as a broader example, the late 1960s and early 1970s) are not especially salient, 
since protest in general and illegal protest in particular constitute historically rare 
phenomena. True enough, social scientists in the United States have investigated 
riots in urban black neighborhoods (e.g., Feagin and Hahn, 1973; U.S. Riot 
Commission Report 1968: 127-135); among the many questions they attempted to 
answer were who participated in such rioting. While such data are essential for 


understanding the genesis of urban riots in the United States, the information 


gathered by the Commission and by other investigators of such violence is severely 
limited insofar as any generalizability is concerned, since the universe in question 
(residents of poor inner-city neighborhoods that had at the time recently experienced 
riots) is tightly constrained by race, location, and a variety of other variables. Such 
studies thus have little to offer when it comes to broader questions of what sort of 
individual in general in a specific national population becomes involved in illegal 
political acts. 

Third World nations, it would seem, might be a more promising locale for such 
research, given the frequent presence of overall poverty, extreme income and social 
inequalities, and poorly-institutionalized political systems. Yet the bulk of the 
comparative (i.e., non-US) research that has been done on the correlates of individual 
protest behavior focuses on Western industrial democracies. Barnes and Kaase (1979; 
see also Jennings and van Deth 1989) is perhaps pre-eminent among such works; their 
study of five nations (the United States, Great Britain, West Germany, Austria, and 
the Netherlands) goes to considerable effort to examine the correlates of various kinds 
of political action, legal as well as illegal (Barnes and Kaase 1979: Chapter 4), and this 
analysis will refer regularly to Barnes and Kaase’s findings. Nevertheless, Barnes and 
Kaase included only highly-developed Western nations in their study, which was 
conducted after an atypical period of prolonged social and political unrest (i.e., the 
1970s). Had their work included a Third World nation with a fundamentally different 


economic, social, and political profile, they would then have been able to take 


advantage of a "most different systems" comparative approach (Przeworski and Teune 


1970) for identifying those factors that contribute to protest activity regardless of 


overall levels of economic, social, and political development. This is not meant to 


criticize Barnes and Kaase for not doing something they never intended to do in the 


first place; rather, it is to point out that research into the correlates of illegal political 


activity cannot be considered complete until a full range of distinct national contexts 
has been examined. 
Peru and the National Sample 

As suggested above, Peru in the late 1980s confronted the most serious set of 
economic and social problems it had seen as a nation at least since the Great 
Depression and perhaps since its defeat in the War of the Pacific in the 1880s. 
Inflation by 1988 was approaching 1000% yearly; purchasing power had dropped 
accordingly, and the national currency was virtually worthless on international 
markets. Increasing levels of un- and underemployment had for years been creating 
what was likely the world’s largest (proportional to population) informal urban sector, 
manifested not only in very high percentages of the labor force in precarious job 
situations but also in substandard housing (approximately half of Lima’s seven million 
inhabitants inhabit the city’s squatter shanty settlements). President Alan Garcia, 
who had been elected in 1985, had been both unable and unwilling to maintain Peru’s 
foreign debt payments, and Peru as a result had been declared non-creditworthy by 
the International Monetary Fund. A collapsing GNP generated fewer and fewer 
resources for the state, resulting in rising levels of poverty and increasing incidence of 
communicable diseases and infant mortality. And finally, the emergence of the 
Shining Path as a determined and brutal radical insurgent movement had by the end 
of 1988 been responsible for approximately 22,000 deaths due to political violence and 


an increasingly palpable feeling of fear and intimidation. While initially a rural 
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movement, by the late 1980s the Shining Path was clearly beginning to view Lima and 
Peru’s major provincial cities and towns as targets. 

Such a tumultuous context presents an extraordinary setting indeed for examining 
who becomes involved in protest activity. Not only are there multiple avenues or 
modes of protest potentially present in such a setting, but individual citizens may feel 
rational or compelling justifications for protest that they would not feel in less difficult 
times. 

The Hypothetical Protester and the Sample 

If we were to try to sketch in a theoretical profile of a protester, what would such 
an individual look like? A variety of factors offer themselves as theoretically (or at 
least as a priori) interesting; specifically for this analysis, age (1), education (2), and 
income (3) have all been commonly suggested as demographic factors that may 
influence the propensity to become involved in protest behavior. In addition, certain 
psychological and behavioral variables such as personal ideological persuasion (4), 
perceived relative deprivation (5), and voting (6) might be utilized as empirical 
correlates for sketching the portrait of the rebel. Finally, the degree to which an 
individual feels dissatisfaction with policy implementation by a specific regime (7) 
and/or feels alienated from the political system under which he or she lives (8) can be 
presumed to be related to rebellious political activity. 

Let us consider these variables more closely and offer a series of testable 
hypotheses. For the demographic variables (age, income, education), a priori the 
following hypotheses suggest themselves: that the young, the low-income (but not the 


lowest), and the relatively well educated should be (ceteris paribus) more apt to 


become involved in protest than are other groups. For politicized personal relative 
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deprivation income (see Footnote 2 for operationalization), individuals who think that 


they deserve more income than they receive and who blame the government for such a 
discrepancy should have a higher predisposition and behavioral tendency toward 
protest, as should individuals who rank high in their dissatisfaction with government 
performance and/or on system alienation. Likewise, individuals who tend to classify 
themselves as ideologically radical and/or who vote for leftist candidates and parties 
should also have a greater record of, and propensity toward, protest behavior. 

To test these multiple hypotheses, a quasi-national sample was drawn for a survey 
in late 1988-early 1989 dealing with protest activities in Peru. The term "quasi- 
national" is appropriate here; the sample is largely urban or at least metropolitan in 
nature, and is not a truly representative national sample.’ Nevertheless, it may be 
that such a metropolitan sample suits the purposes of this paper especially well. The 
several variables of concern here operate in much greater variety, with greater 
extremes, and presumably with greater impact in urban settings than in rural areas. 
Education, for example, is readily available in urban areas, and it is apt to be 
necessary for and therefore closely correlated to income in cities. Education may also 
directly affect the emergence of relative deprivation, ideological preferences, and voting 


behavior in urban settings. In Peru, where wealth and poverty are so sharply 


+ Since the 1940s Peru has become increasingly urbanized. In 
1940, 35% of the country lived in its cities; by 1961 this 
percentage had jumped to 47%, by 1972 to 51%, by 1981 to 65%, and 
by 1988 to 69%. Lima had about 600,000 people in 1940, but more 
than 7 million in the late 1980s (INE 1990:3). Provincial cities 
such as those included in the sample grew at least as fast during 
this period; indeed, during the 1980s they grew faster in 
percentile terms than did Lima, although in absolute terms much 
less (Lima is about eight times larger than the country’s second 
largest city). The sample survey data used here were collected by 
APOYO, a large marketing and public opinion research firm in Lima. 
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contrasted, an individual in an urban environment may become acutely aware of such 
differences and of the inefficacy of government programs to deal with social problems 
generally. Finally, radical insurgent groups such as the Shining Path make every 
effort to use inequality and poverty to persuade a dissatisfied citizenry that only 
rebellion and violence can provide a solution for the ills that beset it; as noted, the 
Shining Path has itself since the late 1980s focused much of its energies on moving 
into and recruiting within urban Peru. 

The Peruvian sample was drawn from a universe of all citizens over eighteen years 
of age (voting age), residing in the nine provinces with the greatest density of voting- 
age population (the provinces selected were Lima, Callao, La Libertad (Trujillo), Piura, 
Junin (Huancayo), Arequipa, Cuzco, Lambayeque (Chiclayo), and Loreto (Iquitos). The 
sample is representative of approximately two thirds of Peru’s total population. 
Because of its disproportionate size (approximately seven out of twenty-one million), 
400 respondents were selected from metropolitan Lima; each of the other provinces 
had 150 respondents for a total of 1600 (final N=1571). A true national sample 
probably cannot be drawn or successfully implemented in Peru due to severe 
population dispersal, logistical problems, incomplete census data, and (in certain 
zones) physical danger due to the insurgency movement by the Shining Path. 

The survey instrument by intent made no specific mention of the Shining Path, nor 


did it probe for respondent opinions concerning that movement. Although illegal 


protest activity in this paper refers to individual-level participation in what are clearly 


illegal activities (see below), attempting to ask respondents how they felt about the 


Shining Path, whether they were sympathetic with its goals or means, or whether they 
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were in any way affiliated with it would not only have generated enormous problems 
of reliability but would have conceivably endangered the interviewers. 
Illegal Protest Activity: A Definition 
Protest activity can be operationalized in many ways; the behaviors used here to 


define illegal protest activity constitute illegal and/or sanctionable acts in virtually all 


contexts and nations. Specifically, the illegal items used here include seizing buildings 


(e.g., factories, government or university offices), participating in confrontations with 
police or other state authorities, participating in activities that may damage property 
(e.g., breaking windows), participating in proscribed workplace activities (e.g., wildcat 
strikes, sabotage, slowdowns), participating in confrontations with other political 
groups, participating in illegal demonstrations, seizing land, and taking part in public 
disorders (e.g., blocking streets and traffic, sit-ins). Respondents were asked about 
participation in each of these eight activities in terms of whether they had never, once, 
or several times been involved. Respondents were also questioned about their future 
intentions to participate in each act (coded in five categories from "under no 
circumstance", "probably not”, "possibly", quite probably", to "very likely” to 
participate). 

Each behavior response was multiplied by the respective intention response. Since 
the variance of the behavior measure is extremely skewed (see below; see also 
Jennings and van Deth 1990: 27), factor analysis and other statistical analyses of pure 
behavior would be highly problematic. In addition, intentions and actions are closely 
related (Ajzen and Fishbein 1980; Jennings and van Deth 1990, Chapter 2). In order 
to avoid a measure that rested solely upon a respondent’s predictions of his own 


behavior, performance and intention were multiplied. A factor analysis of the eight 
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illegal items reveals that all eight load on a single dimension which we can call 
"Illegal protest behavior". Factor loadings of these eight variables range from .57 to 
.83, providing substantial evidence that all eight tap into a common dimension (see 
Wolfsfeld et al, 1994, for a further description and analysis of the structure of legal vs. 
illegal protest behavior). Finally, an alpha score of 0.88 argues strongly that the 
overall index hangs together well. 

The behavior/intent scale of illegal protest runs from a value of 1.00 to 11.13, where 
1.00 means no involvement in illegal activities and no intention to become so involved, 
and where 11.13 means frequent past activity coupled with high intent to continue 
with such activity. To facilitate analysis, we collapsed this illegal protest (IP) scale 
into three categories: 1, which corresponds to no past illegal protest activity and no 
intention; 2, which corresponds to a mean illegal protest score of greater than 1 but 
less than or equal to 2; and 3, which corresponds to a mean illegal protest score 
greater than 2. 38.9% of the sample scored 1.00; 42.21% scored two or less; and 18.9% 
scored more than two. With a top score actually recorded of 11.13, it is clear that the 
distribution of respondents was enormously skewed toward the low end. Indeed, with 
an overall mean score of 1.64 and a standard deviation of 1.15, a respondent scoring 
5.00 was three standard deviations off the mean (only 2.6%, or 41 individuals, of a 


total of 1571 respondents scored over 5.00). 


We shall proceed by examining each of the variables in our model one by one 


through descriptive statistics (mean scores and cross-tabulations on the illegal protest 
scale), utilizing some basic controls. We shall then examine the utility of the model as 
a whole through logit analysis. 


Age and Education 
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Perhaps there are few relationships in political sociology that are more fully 


explored than that between youth and rebellious political activity. As Barnes and 


Kaase (1979) remark, "No elaborate theoretical reasoning need herald the suggestion 
that protest potential will be associated with youthfulness" (99-101). And indeed, 
Table 1 indicates that the youngest (ages eighteen through twenty-five) of the five age 
cohorts in the Peruvian national 

[INSERT TABLES 1 AND 2 ABOUT HERE] 
sample has the highest mean of illegal protest of all (1.85). Moreover, this mean 
diminishes steadily as the age cohorts become older. In parallel fashion, cross- 
tabulation of age with illegal protest? indicates that high levels of protest decrease 
significantly as age increases (chi-square 55.0 w/ 8df, sig. <0001); most notably, the 18- 
25 age group contains the highest percentage of individuals with high protest scores 
(24.9%) and the lowest number of non-protesters (32.3%). 

While this finding is clear and unequivocal, it is neither surprising nor especially 
revealing in and of itself. What may be a bit more surprising is to find (as Table 1 
also shows) that illegal protest activity is closely associated with education - up to a 
point. That is, the mean for illegal protest activity rises sharply as educational level 
rises, up through those individuals who have had some (but who have not completed) 
their university training. Then, the mean drops off for individuals who have 
completed their university training as well as for those who have technical (i.e., 
vocational) but not formal university training. Cross-tabulation shows the same 


significant results (chi-square 34.7 w/ 8df, sig. .00003); of all of those individuals who 


. In the interests of space, cross-tabulations are not 
duplicated. Anyone interested in seeing these results should 
contact the author. 


rank high in protest, almost three out of ten (28.8%) have some university training, 
and yet this group overall represents 15% of the total sample, meaning that this 
educational category is over-represented among protesters by a 2:1 margin. 

These findings thus suggest that individuals who are quite young and in the process 
of receiving their university education are the most prone to illegal protest activity. 
The overlap between these two groups - 18-25 years or age and some university 
training - is naturally great; indeed, three fifths of all members of the sample who 
have some university training (N=141 of 233) were at the time of the survey between 
ages eighteen and twenty-five. Therefore, it is readily predictable that of all of the 
groups in the sample, those who are both very young and who have partial and/or 
incomplete university training should be the most protest-prone of all. And indeed, 
Table 2 reveals this to be precisely the case. In each educational cohort, individuals 
eighteen to twenty-five have the highest mean score on the illegal protest scale, 
regardless of their educational attainment, with those in the very young/some 
university category having the highest of all. Table 2 also shows that mean protest 
scores fall off noticeably as age increases within all educational categories. 

The data thus provide considerable evidence that age and education are prime (if 
some what gross) determinants of involvement in protest activities. And while these 
results certainly parallel those found in many other studies (e.g., Barnes and Kaase 
1979, 99-117), taking some characteristics of the Peruvian context into account allows 
some specific commentary about these findings. In the first place, Peru is (as are most 
Third World countries) a young nation; its median age is about sixteen years, meaning 


that the demands upon the state and the economy in general to create jobs is and will 


be unrelenting. Yet the record of Peru’s administrations in providing employment has 
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grown increasingly worse since 1980, resulting in a large and most complex informal 


urban sector (de Soto 1986). And as the country continues to become increasingly 
urban (see Footnote 1) because of natural as well as migratory fact: rs, formal 
education has become more and more necessary, making access to university training 
increasingly imperative. Nevertheless, while the absolute numbers of university 
students has grown significantly over the past three decades, the number of applicants 
has grown faster. Therefore, a picture emerges of a nation with increasing demands 
for higher education, with an economy that is unable to provide employment for those 
who enter and eventually leave its universities, and with a pronounced tendency for 
those increasing absolute numbers of students in universities to have the nation’s 
highest propensity to become involved in illegal protest activities. 

These findings parallel data reported by Barnes and Kaase, who concluded in their 
study of political action in Western democracies that while young students may be 
thought of as the typical protest-prone political activist, such is not completely the 
case. Barnes and Kaase emphasize that the typical individual to be found in such 
activity is certainly young but not necessarily a youth, and that while education 
accelerated the will to protest, a degree was not an essential qualification for activism 
(Barnes and Kaase 1979: 134). The data from Peru thus far reflect these conclusions: 
youth and higher education each separately contribute to protest behavior, as do the 
two together. Yet the young university student is not the only protester in Peru, nor 
is he anywhere else, nor are age and education sufficient by themselves to portray the 
protest-prone individual in Peruvian society any more than they are in any other 


society. 
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Income and Relative Deprivation In 
addition to age and education, income is traditionally a major variable for analyzing 
political behavior. But while political participation (i.e., voting as well as other sorts 
of electoral and non-electoral involvement) tends to increase as income increases, 
Barnes and Kaase point out that the relationship between income and protest 
participation is quite another matter (Barnes and Kaase 1979, 122). Table 3 uses 
individual income 

[INSERT TABLES 3 AND 4 ABOUT HERE] 

broken into four categories: low, which in the case of Peru was income at or below the 
official minimum wage of US$50/month; medium low, or up to three minimum wages, 
or between US$50 to US$150/month; medium high, or between three to six minimum 
wages, or US$150 to US$300; and high, or over US$300/month. Mean protest scores 
rise slightly from low to medium low and medium high, only to fall again (but only 
slightly) for the highest income group. The relationship thus resembles an inverted, 
severely flattened U, and suggests that protest behavior is only marginally less apt to 
appear among the very poor or the wealthy. Cross-tabulation shows the same 
relationship, and shows as well that the relationship is far from significant (chi-square 
7.1 w/ 6df, sig. .31). 

However useful it may be, income by and of itself is similar to age and education; 
all of them are variables that are rather gross in nature, and all of them are 
inter-related, thus making it difficult to sort out independent effects. Yet all of them 


describe what Barnes and Kaase label "the systemic social context within which 


individual processes occur." Without such data, any discussion of the "sensitive 


human characteristics as values and beliefs" (Barnes and Kaase 1979, 98) that may 
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produce individual protest behavior will treat the individual as if he existed in some 
sort of social and political void. Given results to present, it may be appropriate to 
begin an analysis of "human characteristics" by asking how, in a country such as Peru, 
income shortfalls and inequalities may affect individual levels of perceived relative 
deprivation and hence protest behavior. 

If an individual sees himself as receiving less than he ought, then he may manifest 
his discontent through protest activities (Gurr 1971). If this is the case, then 
individuals in the Peruvian sample should have high protest mean scores if they are 
acutely aware and resentful of income discrepancies. To test such a hypothesis, a 
scale called "politicized personal income relative deprivation", or (PPRDI), combines 
relative income deprivation and perceived governmental responsibility for such 
deprivation into three categories of low, medium, and high.’ As predicted (see Table 
3), mean protest scores rise as PPRDI rises, indicating that for the relatively small 
(15%) of the sample that both sees its income as much or very much worse than it 
should be and that ascribes some or much blame to the government, PPRDI is quite 


high. It should also be noted, however, that half of the national sample ranks lows on 


‘ The PPRDI ("politicized personal relative income 
deprivation") scale is constructed from two variables: a relative 
deprivation item ("Would you say that your monthly come is a little 
less, much less , very much less or about what you deserve?"), and 
a politicization item ("Would you say that the government has 
nothing, a little, somewhat, or quite a bit to do with this?"). 
Respondents who see their income situation as not worse than they 
deserve (and for whom the question of governmental blame was 
irrelevant) are scored as low. Those with incomes seen as a 
little, much, or very much lower than deserved, but who assign the 
government little or no blame, are scored as medium, as are 
respondents whose incomes are a little less than they deserved but 
who assign the government a little, some, or much blame. Finally, 
respondents with incomes much or very much lower than they deserve 
and who assign some or much blame to the government are scored 
high. 
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the PPRDI scale, which is another way of saying that despite extreme disparities in 
income distribution in Peru, many individuals either do not see their incomes as less 
than they should be or do not blame to government for such a disparity. Again, cross- 
tabulation shows the same results (chi-square 20.1 w/ 4df, sig. .0005): protest scores 
rise significantly as PPRDI increases. 

It is also possible to examine the interrelationships between protest, individual 
income, and PPRDI by holding income constant (see Table 4). Under such conditions, 

[INSERT TABLE 4 ABOUT HERE] 

the same results emerge. That is, regardless of income level, those individuals lowest 
in PPRDI have the lowest mean protest scores. As PPRDI rises, so also do protest 
scores. Income by and of itself, therefore, does not directly influence protest activities, 
since PPRDI acts independently of income. These results are perhaps somewhat at 
variance with those reported in Barnes and Kaase (1979, who found that relationships 
between material deprivation and dissatisfaction were at best moderate in five 
Western democracies. In Peru, politically perceived income relative deprivation is 
directly related to protest activity (regardless of income), perhaps because Peru’s 
citizenry has seen so much of its purchasing power erode during the last decade, and 
because regime and system support have sunk to such low levels (see further 
discussion below). 

The Peruvian findings thus far appear are clean and crisp. Age, education, and 
income are all individually and jointly related as hypothesized to protest activity, as is 


what we have labelled politicized income relative deprivation. It is now time to 


incorporate some more specifically political factors, including policy dissatisfaction, 
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system alienation, ideological persuasion, and voting behavior, and to see how such 
variables are related to protest behavior. 
Policy Dissatisfaction and System Alienation 
Much research has been done comparatively and internationally about how citizens 


evaluate their governments’ performances on key issues of the day. A frequent 


approach to such research is to ask people what sorts of problems are of most concern 


to them, whether they feel the government has a responsibility for solving such 
problems, and then to evaluate the performance of the administration in handling 
those problems (e.g., Barnes and Kaase 1979, 409-410). In the Peruvian study, 
respondents were asked whether they were concerned about four different problems: 
terrorism, overpopulation, governmental corruption, and the country’s external debt. 
All of these items have been discussed widely in the media, all of them have had 
severe impacts on Peru and on its populace, and all of them have been reported in 
public opinion polls over the past decade as being of major concern. Respondents were 
then asked to evaluate the performance of the government (in this case, the 
administration of Alan Garcia, who was president of Peru from 1985 to 1990). Given 
the four items, an individual’s total score can run from zero (excellent evaluation on 
all items) to twenty (very poor evaluation on all items). This policy dissatisfaction 
scale was then divided into five categories (very low, low, medium, high, and very 
high). The guiding hypothesis, of course, is that high policy dissatisfaction should be 
directly related to high protest behavior. Table 5 indicates that such is 

[INSERT TABLES 5 AND 6 ABOUT HERE] 


the case, although the rise in mean scores can only be described as modest. 
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Cross-tabulation (chi-square 10.9 w/ 4df, sig. .03) indicates that the relationship, while 
significant, is not strong. 

Separate polling data from Peru (APOYO 1990) show that the overall evaluation of 
President Garcia’s administration began at a very high level in 1985, but then fell 
precipitously. For example, shortly after taking office, Garcia received an average 
score (in Lima) of 16.7 (out of 20).0, but by the end of 1988 his rating had plummeted 
to 4.4. The Peruvian populace obviously found much to fault with the Garcia 
administration after its first year and a half in office, especially in its handling of 
economic affairs (inflation, cost of living, employment). As noted earlier in the paper, 
virtually all social and economic indicators have shown a disastrous decline since the 
mid-1980s, and the citizenry was quick to place the blame on Garcia and his 
government. 

Related to but distinct from policy evaluation is the matter of system alienation. It 
is perhaps one thing for a substantial number of citizens to be dissatisfied with the 
actions of an administration in a particular policy area. If, however, many citizens 
express doubts about the political system itself, then such reservations may be the 
sign of a more profound malaise. The Peruvian sample was asked a series of items to 
probe into just such an area. Specifically, questions asked to what extent the 
respondent 1) respected the political institutions of Peru, 2) felt that Perw’s political 


system protected the basic human rights of its citizens, 3) had pride in Peru’s political 


system, and 4) supported Peru’s form of government. These items were summed into 


a five-point scale of system alienation, and again the results are as might be expected: 
the higher the level of system alienation, the higher the mean protest score. The 


parallel cross-tabulation corroborates these findings, although the results are not 
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statistically significant (chi-square 6.73 w/ 4df, sig. .15), but modifies them somewhat: 
that is, a high level of system alienation is related modestly to high protest scores. 

Table 5 shows that the extremes of the system alienation scales are farther apart 
than are the extremes of the policy dissatisfaction scale, suggesting that those 


individual high in system alienation have a somewhat stronger tendency to become 


involved in protest activities. In addition, substantially more people ranked high or 


very high on system alienation (N=654) than on policy dissatisfaction (N=382). 
Contrariwise, far fewer people ranked very low or low on system alienation (N=349) 
than on policy dissatisfaction (N=599). These figures suggest strongly that system 
alienation may be a more pervasive problem than policy dissatisfaction, a state of 
affairs that no political system would wish upon itself, since it is presumably much 
more difficult to convince a populace that basic shortcomings of a systemic nature can 
be overcome than it is to convince them that a specific policy failure can be cured. 

It is again possible to bring all three variables together by examining illegal protest 
and system alienation while holding policy dissatisfaction constant (see Table 6). In so 
doing we can see whether the direct relationship found above between protest and 
system alienation is actually a product of policy dissatisfaction. The results of Table 6 
show that by and large, system alienation and protest scores rise together regardless 
of policy dissatisfaction. In other words, regardless of the level of policy 
dissatisfaction, system alienation and protest activity are directly related to one 
another. 

Dissatisfaction with policy performance by the government and alienation from the 
political system are thus both independently and jointly related to protest behavior. 


Given the very high levels of disapprobation for the Garcia administration along with 


the dismayingly high levels of system alienation, the results cannot be surprising, 
since protest behavior has been linked to discontent in many contexts. But before 
offering some general conclusions, we can introduce two final variables: personal 
ideological persuasion and voting behavior. 
Ideology and Electoral Behavior 

Since 1980, when the military stepped down and allowed civilian control to rule 
once again, Peru has seen a complex multi-party system develop that ranges from the 
far right to the extreme electoral left (and beyond, of course, if the Shining Path is 
included). Given such a range of choices during a period of prolonged economic crisis, 
it is by no means surprising to find an unpredictable electorate. On the presidential 
level, voters elected a center-right president (Fernando Belatnde Terry) in 1980, a 
social-democrat populist/reformist (Alan Garcia) in 1985, and an unknown anti- 
establishment figure (Alberto Fujimori) in 1990. And in municipal elections (held 
nationally every three years), Peru’s principal cities selected a variety of mayors 
ranging from right to left. In Lima, whose mayoral post is arguably the second-most 
important elected position in the country, voters have not necessarily followed the 
pattern established on the presidential level. For example, a Marxist-socialist was 
elected in 1983 but was not re-elected in 1986, while a television personality with no 
political experience won in 1989. All of this is to say that Perw’s political system not 
only presented the voters with a wide selection of parties and candidates during the 
1980s, but that in so doing it allowed individual voters to develop (and to express) 
ideological stances and convictions that were unconstrained by formal bans on parties 


or movements. All parties and candidates who were willing to play by the rules of the 


electoral game were allowed free expression and reign throughout the decade. 
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The 1988 survey measured voting behavior by asking respondents if they voted in 


the April 1985 presidential elections and (if they did) for whom they voted. The 1985 


presidential vote was the most recent national election; in addition, a measure of 


electoral behavior was preferable to a statement of partisanship or of party 
identification. 

In the 1985 presidential elections, four major candidates competed: Alan Garcia of 
the center-left APRA party (winner with 53% of the popular valid vote); Alfonso 
Barrantes of the Marxist-socialist United Left (25% ); Luis Bedoya of the right-wing 
PPC/CODE; and Javier Alva Orlandini of the center-right AP party (7.3%) (another 
five candidates totaled about 3%). Voters thus had a representative slate of 
candidates to choose from. About 14% of the populace did not cast a valid ballot or did 
not vote at all, despite laws mandating participation. 

Table 7 shows how voters for each of the major candidates ranked on mean protest 
scores. As would perhaps be expected, respondents who voted for 

[INSERT TABLES 7 AND 8 ABOUT HERE] 
Barrantes/ United Left have the highest protest scores, while those who supported 
Bedoya on the right had the lowest. The fact that Garcia’s supporters (on the 
center-left) had a relatively low mean protest score might be surprising, but it must be 
remembered that Garcia was able to convince large numbers of either unaffiliated or 
disenchanted supporters from other parties to vote for him. Cross-tabulation shows 
that more leftist voters were much more apt to have high protest scores than any 
other voting group (chi-square 43.3, df6, sig. <.0000). 

Voting behavior is one common although somewhat indirect measure of ideological 


stance; asking people to classify themselves on a ten-part left to right scale is a more 
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direct way that has been used in many comparative studies (Barnes and Kaase 1879, 
227-233). The operating hypothesis predicts that voters who place themselves on the 
left would be more apt to have high protest scores. And not surprisingly, such was 
indeed the case; those who classified themselves as either far left (1-2) or left (3-4) 
have mean protest scores above those in the center or center-right. Cross-tabulation 
shows the same highly significant tendency (chi-square 50.6, df8, sig. <.0000); almost 
half (49.3%) of all high protest scores come from individuals who classify themselves 
as leftist. 

As with almost all studies in all countries, nevertheless, the modal voter is clearly 
in the center; almost half (47%) label themselves as centrist, a result born out in Peru 
with other data as well (APOYO 1990, 29). It is clear as well, however, that 
substantially more people perceive themselves as center-left or left (N=456) than as 
center-right or right (N=264). Such a result is not surprising in Peru, where the 
electoral left had significant success during the 1980s and where the right wing has 
suffered from an absence of new leadership for some time (Dietz 1985, 1989). 

Finally, what relationships emerge when holding voting behavior constant? Are 
self-perceived ideological position and protest still related? To examine such questions 
more closely, Table 8 shows a detailed five-fold categorization of ideological placement 


instead of the three-fold scheme in Table 7. Table 8 reveals that the relationship is in 


fact maintained; mean protest scores are higher in almost all cases for respondents on 


the left and far left than for other categories, regardless of how the respondent may 
have voted in 1985. In some instances the far right’s protest scores rise (especially in 


the cases of Alva Orlandini/AP and to a lesser extent Garcia/APRA voters). 
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It is noteworthy that the group with the highest protest scores are those few voters 


(N=16) who classify themselves as very far left and who were non-voters in the 1985 


presidential election (2.73 mean). This group of extreme leftists did not vote, either 


because they thought the exercise was futile or because they may support movements 
(like the Shining Path) that refuse to take part in elections, that in fact urge electoral 
boycotts, and that tried unsuccessfully throughout the 1980s to disrupt and discredit 
the electoral process in general (Dietz 1990). 
The Hypothetical Protester Revisited 
At the outset a hypothetical protester was described using the eight variables 

utilized throughout the analysis. More precisely, this hypothetical protester was 
predicted to have the following characteristics: 

1. Age - 18-25 years 

2. Education - some or complete university 

3. Income - low 

4. PPRDI - high 

5. Policy dissatisfaction - high 

6. System alienation - high 

7. Voter preference - IU (United Left) 

8. Ideological preference - far left/left 
If we assume our predictions to be completely accurate, a logit specification for 
regression analysis that utilizes any other values for these eight variables should 
reveal that the valences (signs) for the B coefficients (which provides the magnitude of 
exponential change in the dependent variable for each unit change in the independent 


variable) for each value will be negative. In other words, logit analysis permits us to 


determine whether all other combinations of values for the eight independent 


variables will be less than those assigned to the base model of the hypothetical 


protester.‘ 


Before examining the fit and significance of each variable, however, we can first see 
how well the whole model performs. The log likelihood value is .0095 (jess than .05 is 
the conventional threshold for a one-sided one-tail test), the model chi-square is 
significant at <.000 (141.333 with 22 degrees of freedom), and the goodness of fit is 
.129 (less than .05 is the conventional level for acceptance). More particularly, the 
classification table of predicted vs. observed low and high values is 74.3%. 

For the model as a whole, a standard R? cannot be calculated as it can for linear 
regression. However, an accepted substitute can be derived by dividing the amount of 
explained deviance by the total amount of deviance (Agresti 1990: 110). Such a 
calculation indicates that the model provides the equivalence of 16% of variance 
explained. 

Table 9 shows the B coefficients, standard errors (S.E.), exponent betas, or what 

[INSERT TABLE 9 ABOUT HERE] 
might be better thought of as "odds," and levels of significance. All but three of the B 
coefficients show the expected direction or valence (sign), in that all but these three 


are negative, meaning that alternative values other than those used in the model 


4 Traditional linear regression analysis is not possible here 
Since the dependent variable is nominal (not ratio). In addition, 
the dependent variable is enormously skewed. The reader should 
recall that the original dependent variable (illegal protest 
behavior) was trichotomous (low, medium, high). The logit analysis 
carried out here compares low to high in an effort to maximize 
differences within the sample. For the record, similar comparisons 
were carried out for low-medium and for medium-high combinations; 
none showed any significant differences. 
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produce a decrease in explanatory value vis-a-vis illegal participation. Of these three 


values, two are not significant at .05. 
The only significant finding that presents something of a paradox is the alternative 


i 


value for policy dissatisfaction. The model predicts that the "high" value for policy 
dissatisfaction should be the best predictor of involvement in illegal political activity. 
However, the "low" value for policy dissatisfaction is both positive and significant, 
meaning in so many words that an individual who is low in policy dissatisfaction has a 
higher probability of becoming involved in illegal protest activity. This finding goes 
against the model and also common sense and must be viewed as an anomaly. 

Despite this one finding, the model shows substantial robustness since all other 
alternative values compared to the base are either in the direction predicted and/or 
are not significant. 

Conclusions 

What is perhaps most noticeable about the Peruvian results are the clarity and the 
direct, confirmatory nature of the data. All of the predicted relationships occur, and 
all persist regardless of a number of controls. Peruvians who score high in protest 
activities tend by and large to be young, reasonably well educated (especially by 
Peruvian standards), and in the middle range of the Peruvian income distribution. 
They also feel that they do not receive as much income as they should, and that the 
government is responsible for such circumstances; they manifest dissatisfaction with 
policies of the government and alienation from the political system; and they tend to 
vote for the left and to think of themselves as ideologically of the far left. Asa 
portrait of the individual who tends to become involved in protest activities, this 


description contains few surprises. 
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Political protest in Peru is still a relatively rare occurrence (recall the highly 
skewed distribution of protest intent/behavior). About four out of ten of the 
respondents had not participated in any protest behavior and had no intention of 
doing so. But this profile of the protester cannot help but be sobering for several 
reasons. In the first place, those factors that characterize the protester - young, poor, 
intense feelings of deprivation, ideologically extremist/leftist, and with intense feelings 
of dissatisfaction, alienation and deprivation - may well come to characterize larger 
and larger percentages of the Peruvian population. Since the survey was conducted, 
many economic and social conditions have worsened; 1989 and 1990 together saw the 
country’s GNP drop by at least a quarter, and un-/underemployment problems 
increased. Inflation finally came under some semblance of control in 1991 when it 
dropped to single-digit monthly rates, but wholesale and retail prices trebled overall 
and in many instances increased much more (gasoline went up 3000% in a twenty-four 
hour period in 1990). President Alberto Fujimori himself showed his distrust and 
contempt for civilian political institutions and the Peruvian constitution when he 
disbanded Congress and the judicial system in a self-coup in March 1992. 

Such conditions and actions may simply exacerbate those conditions that provoke 
protest activity. Two major issue flows are thus beginning to converge: socio-economic 
conditions that may stimulate protest activities, and increasing numbers of individuals 
who fit the profile of the protester. In addition, the Shining Path was in the late 
1980’s - early 1990’s making substantial efforts to move into Peru’s urban areas, as 


already noted, and especially into Lima’s squatter and shantytown populations. Since 


these population groups frequently constitute a plurality or majority of Peru’s cities, 


and since they also contain large numbers of people who demographically and perhaps 
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socio-psychologically match the protester model developed in this paper, the potential 


exists for rising levels of protest and for increasingly difficult policy choices for the 
government. I am not suggesting that protesters will automatically become Sendero 
supporters; there is no evidence that such a move will or does occur. But if protest 
does become more generalized because of deteriorating macro socio-economic 
circumstances, then the government and its military and police forces may be unable 
to distinguish between illegal protesters on the one hand and Sendero violence on the 
other. Repression could thus in turn become more generalized, provoking a spiral of 


protest-reaction that has not discernible end. 
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TABLE I 


ILLEGAL PROTEST (1.P.) BY AGE AND EDUCATION 


Age Mean I.P. N Education Mean I.P. 
18-25 1.85 542 Primary 1.42 
26-35 1.67 417 Secondary 1.52 
36-50 1.53 361 Some univ. 1.97 
51-65 1.26 164 University 1.66 
<65 1.27 62 Vocational 1.70 


TABLE II 


ILLEGAL PROTEST (1.P.) BY AGE, CONTROLLING FOR EDUCATION 


1.Primary MeanI.P. N 4. University Mean I.P. N 
Age Age 
18-2 1.98 17 18-25 1.69 
26-35 1.70 36 26-35 1.85 
36-50 1.47 81 36-50 1.51 
51-65 1.17 62 51-65 1.34 
<65 1.18 28 <65 2.63 


2. Secondary 5. Vocational 


Age Age 
18-25 1.70 18-25 
26-35 1.58 26-35 
36-50 1.47 36-50 
51-65 1.37 51-65 
<65 1.25 <65 


3. Some university 
Age 
18-25 2.07 
26-35 1.84 
36-50 1.94 
51-65 1.20 
<65 1.00 


N 
228 
658 
233 
206 
207 
1.93 100 
1.52 56 
1.54 39 
1.01 6 
1.08 6 
141 
62 
21 | 
7 
1 
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TABLE III 


ILLEGAL PROTEST (1.P.) BY HOUSEHOLD INCOME, PPRDI* 


Income Mean I.P. N PPRDI Mean I.P. N 
>$50 1.59 362 Low 1.52 796 
$51-150 1.68 775 Medium 1.67 533 

$151-300 1.66 327 High 1.94 242 
<$300 1.42 100 


* For construction of PPRDI scale, see Footnote 2. 


TABLE IV 


ILLEGAL PROTEST (I.P.) BY PPRDI, 
CONTROLLING FOR HOUSEHOLD INCOME* 


1. Income >$50 MeanI.P. N 3. Income $151-300 Mean I.P. N 
PPRDI PPRDI 
low 1.49 180 low 1.49 162 
medium 1.62 98 medium 1.79 126 
high 1.76 84 high 1.91 39 


2. Income $51-150 4. Income <$300 
PPRDI PPRDI 
low 1.59 396 low 
medium 1.64 273 medium 
high 2.10 106 high 


* For construction of PPRDI scale, see Footnote 2. 
TABLE V 


ILLEGAL PROTEST (1.P.) BY POLICY DISSATISFACTION, 
SYSTEM ALIENATION 


Policy dissat. Mean I.P. N System Alienation MeanILP. N 

very low 1.56 100 very low 1.39 79 
low 1.67 489 low 153 270 
medium 1.63 590 medium 1.59 568 
high 1.63 276 high 1.73 495 
very high 1.75 106 very high 1.89 159 


1.23 56 
1.59 34 
1.92 10 
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TABLE VI 


ILLEGAL PROTEST (I.P.) BY SYSTEM ALIENATION, 
CONTROLLING FOR POLICY DISSATISFACTION 


1. Policy dissatisfaction: low 
System alien. Mean I.P. N 
low 1.52 173 
medium 1.73 193 
high 1.74 189 


2. Policy dissatisfaction: medium 
System alien. Mean I.P. N 

low 1.59 97 

medium 1.54 197 

high 1.74 196 


3. Policy dissatisfaction: high 
System alien. Mean I.P. N 
low 1.52 59 
medium 1.52 138 
high 1.73 22 


TABLE VII 


ILLEGAL PROTEST (1.P.) BY VOTE PREFERENCE AND 
IDEOLOGICAL PLACEMENT 


Vote preference MeanI.P. N Ideological placement Mean I.P. 
IU (left) 2.00 273 ~=s Far left 2.17 
APRA (center-left) 1.58 794 = Left 1.88 

AP (center-right) 1.63 152 Center 1.50 
PPC (right) 1.52 165 Right 1.50 
Far right 1.68 103 


N 
159 
297 
635 
161 
31 | 


TABLE VII 


ILLEGAL PROTEST (1.P.) BY VOTE PREFERENCE, 
CONTROLLING FOR IDEOLOGICAL PLACEMENT 


. Vote preference: IU (left) Mean I.P. N 
Ideological placement 
Far left 2.51 
Left 1.81 
Center 1.79 
Right 1.98 
Far right 1.64 
. Vote preference: APRA (center-left) 
Ideological placement 
Far left 2.00 
Left 1.86 
Center 1.47 
Right 1.57 
Far right 1.69 
. Vote preference: AP (center-right) 
Ideological placement 
Far left 2.29 
Left 1.93 
Center 1.70 
Right 1.50 
Far right 2.67 
- Vote preference: PPC (right) 
Ideological placement 
Far left 1.29 
Left 1.51 
Center 1.75 
Right 1.39 
Far right 1.52 
. Vote preference: non-voter 
Ideological placement 
Far left 2.73 
Left 2.01 
Center 1.48 
Right 1.39 
Far right 1.44 


2 
6 
2 
5 
3 
6 
| 1 
6 
3 
5 
2 
1 
0 
4 
6 
6 
7 
5 
6 
6 
7 
9 
8 
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TABLE IX 


LOGIT ANALYSIS OF ALTERNATIVE VALUES FOR EIGHT. 
PROTEST VARIABLES 


Variables B coefficients S. E. Exp. (B) 


. Age 

25-35 years 
35-50 
50-65 

<65 


. Education 
primary 

secondary 
university 
vocational 


. Income 
$51-150 
$151-300 
<$300 


. PPRDI 
low 
medium 


. Policy dissatisfaction 


low 
medium 


. System alienation 


low 
medium 


. Voter preference 
APRA (center-left) 
AP (center-right) 


PPC (right) 


. Ideological placement 
center 
right 


-.532 
-.785 
-1.501 
-1.910 


-1.075 
-1.013 
-.676 
-.408 


-.088 
-.429 
-.978 


-1.061 
441 


.798 
439 


.144 
-.341 


-.826 
-.603 
-.771 


-.816 
-.681 


* - significant at .05 
** . significant at .01 
*** significant at .001 


23 
20 
.39 
61 


41 
.27 
32 
33 


31 
48 


27 
27 


24 
.24 


.25 
21 


.25 
39 


22 
29 


.588* 
.456* 
.223** 
.148* 


.341* 
.363** 
.508* 
.665 


.916 
.651 
376 


.346** 
.506* 


2.221** 
1.551 


1.155 
711 


.438** 
547 
.462* 


442** 
.506* 
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Performativity Trouble: Postmodern Feminism and Essential 
Subjects 


An important theme within postmodern feminism is that 
essentialist notions of women and naturalized conceptions of the 
human subject are unnecessary and troubling ingredients for 
feminist political theory and practice (Alcoff 1988; Ferguson 
1988; Hekman 1990; Mouffe 1992). Perhaps no one has advanced 
this claim more forcefully than Judith Butler through her use of 
the idea of performativity. According to Butler, our gender, sex 
and self are the effects of publicly regulated performances. 

This paper considers what this idea entails and the difficulties 
that it generates. To understand Butler’s position, I consider 
how her use of performativity shifts the traditional 
philosophical concerns surrounding identity. In assessing her 
position, I focus upon two problems: The first is that her 
conception of performativity is too pure to offer an account of 
our identities and hence is politically ineffective. The second 
problem is that it is not clear how useful the notion of 
performativity actually is in identifying and addressing the 
harms associated with essentialist conceptions of gender and sex. 
It is not obvious that we would be better off understanding 
ourselves as the effect of publicly regulated performances. This 
does not mean that a feminist politics would be better off with 
essentialism. Rather, I suggest that political practice can 
probably do without either an essentialist or performative 
understanding of the subject. 


Performativity and Identity 


The claim that feminists make a terrible mistake when they 
subscribe to a reified conception of gender or sex is not new (Di 
Stefano 1990, 65). What drives postmodern versions of this 
argument is the belief that the more firmly grounded or well- 
established the category of woman is, the more exclusive and 
oppressive it becomes. For example, a belief that the category 
of women creates a natural solidarity amongst more than half of 
the human population would not only be troublesome, but 
dangerous. It would ignore or discipline differences between 
women (race and class) and exclude those (e.g., lesbians and 
bisexuals) who may contest the natural grounding of the category. 
Butler’s position is distinctive in the way it attempts to 
nullify essentialist or naturalizing moves. She argues that the 
categories of gender, sex and the self are not expressive of our 
bodies or natures, rather they are merely the results of socially 
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governed performances. Gender is not expressed, but "done." 
Repeated gestures and successful performatives are the stuff of 
identity and not some Cartesian self or subject that is distinct 
from body, brain and experience. 


The argument that we make a terrible mistake in subscribing 
to Descartes’ view of a core identity is also not new. Butler’s 
rejection of this understanding of identity, however, differs 
dramatically from other rejections. Unlike David Hume, Butler 
does not turn to the limits of empirical discovery to reject the 
Cartesian Ego (Hume 1978, 252). Neither is her rejection based 
upon the incoherences created when the logic of identity 
encounters a set of imaginary cases as is Derek Parfit’s position 
(Parfit 1984, 199-280). Instead, it rests upon the assumption of 
a thoroughly historicized notion of the human subject. Whatever 
the subject happens to be depends upon time and place. 
Consequently, the constructed nature of the subject can be 
revealed through a genealogical approach (Butler 1990, viii-ix). 
With Michel Foucault, she claims that it is possible to present a 
historical ontology (Foucault 1988, 50; Jambet 1992, 238; Hacking 
1986, 36). 


Butler’s position differs from earlier rejections of the 
Cartesian position in another way. She argues that not only are 
the self, the subject and gender effects of social and political 
practices and discourses, but that the body is also historically 
constituted (Butler 1990, 272). According to Butler, there 


exists no natural necessity to see bodies as ordered into 
distinct sexes. Whatever sense of givenness or facticity we may 
possess about our bodies is a matter of historically sedimented 
practices and performances. Our pleasures, desires and pains do 
not emanate from a prediscursive body. Rather, it is a matter of 
historical contingency that we see the body as we do. 


Perhaps the best way to understand Butler’s conception of 
the subject is through Nietzsche’s idea that there is no doer 
behind the deed (Butler 1990, 25). From this perspective, 
whatever doer is alleged to exist is an effect of the deeds that 
are accomplished. Just as a promise does not exist before 
individuals invoke certain social practices and words, gender, 
sexuality and the self do not exist before they are performed in 
a social context. The key to our identity is not found in some 
grand and glorious self standing prior to our actions. Instead, 
it is found in the performances that are demanded of us and in 
the deeds that are done. 


This focus upon performativity shifts the traditional 
philosophical concerns of identity. For example, nonreductionist 
conceptions of the self, such as Descartes’, provide a 
straightforward answer to the problem of continuity. Because the 
self stands outside of brain, body and experience, its existence 
is the criterion for establishing whether A is the same person as 
thirty years ago. The problem of continuity is more troublesome 
for reductionist conceptions of the self. Generally, these 
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positions rely upon the presence of certain bodily attributes 
(such as the continued existence of enough of one’s brain) and/or 
psychological experiences (such as the persistence of memories, 
projects and desires) for establishing the criteria of identity. 
In contrast, Butler not only sees the reductionist criteria as 
effects of performances, she is more concerned with insuring and 
celebrating fragmentation and discontinuity than with discerning 
the criteria of continuity. To the extent that Butler’s position 
offers a solution to the problem of continuity, it is found in 
the practices which provide the script for our actions: 


The act that one does, the act that one performs, is, ina 
sense, an act that has been going on before one arrived on 
the scene. Hence gender is an act which has been rehearsed, 
much as a script survives the particular actors who make use 
of it, but which requires individual actors in order to be 
actualized and reproduced as reality once again. . . (Butler 
1990a, 277). 


Continuity is sustained primarily through the repetition of a 
given interpretation of the script. Presumably, A is the same 
person she was thirty years ago if her interpretations of that 
script have enough resemblance to her earlier interpretations. 
There is nothing to the actor which bears or carries a continuous 
identity, except the repeated performance of the role. 


There are, Butler believes, enormous pressures to stick to 
the well-rehearsed interpretations of our gender scripts. The 
problem is not trying to account for continuity, but trying to 
relieve the pressures that maintain a set of gendered identities. 
These pressures exist as severe punishments for those who do not 
fit the given gendered roles. Ina sense, Butler is concerned 
with the purposes served and the dangers represented by terms 
such as continuity. She argues that 


the categorization of sex imposes a duality and a uniformity 
on bodies in order to maintain reproductive sexuality as a 
compulsory order. . . . I would like to suggest that this 
kind of categorization can be called a violent one, a 
forceful one, and that this discursive ordering and 
production of bodies in accord with the category of sex is 
itself a material violence (Butler 1992a, 17). 


Butler’s notion of the performative subject seeks to preclude any 
kind of move which would portray a given set of characteristics 
of women or the subject as natural or essential. 


1. Exactly what Butler means by material violence is unclear: 
Material violence as opposed to what? Immaterial? Moreover, 
this appeal to a basic materiality that is rent asunder through 
the social practice of establishing sexual categories suggests 
that there is something outside of that social production which 
can be violated. 
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The performative subject shifts the traditional 
philosophical concerns of identity in yet another way. Aside 
from the problem of continuity, those who have contested the 
Cartesian Ego have wrestled with the question of what unites our 
experiences. What is it that joins the inner sensations I had 
when typing this sentence while simultaneously hearing buses 
drive by, seeing trees out of the corner of my eye, and feeling a 
chill? The idea of performativity appears to sweep away the 
problem of what makes these inner experiences mine. According to 
Butler, the distinction between inner and outer is illusory. 
Whatever conception we have of an inner psychic world is a result 
of publicly regulated performances. The self is always “outside" 
(Butler 1990a, 279), ordered by how we and others interpret a 
given performance under the rubric of practices and norms. 

Butler writes, "Gender is also a norm that can never be fully 
internalized; ‘the internal’ is a surface signification, and 

gender norms are finally phantasmatic, impossible to embody" 

(Butler 1990, 141). 


From Butler’s perspective, the problem, once again, is not 
how we account for the unity of our inner experiences, but what 
purposes this distinction between inner and outer serves. In 
general, she argues that this trope articulates a set of fears 
and desires (Butler 1990, 134).2 Perhaps the most important 
desire expressed in this division is to keep things out of view. 
For example, "If the ’cause’ of desire, gesture, and act can be 
localized within the ‘self’ of the actor, then the political 
organization and disciplinary practices which produce that 
ostensively coherent gender are effectively displaced from view" 
(Butler 1990b, 337). Keeping things out of view, is taken by 
Butler as a form of social regulation and control. It is a form 
of regulation in the same way that "out of sight, out of mind" 
forecloses the possibility of resistance and disputation. 
Keeping things out of view is particularly problematic when it is 
applied to gender. The positing of an inner, hidden gendered 
core, "precludes an analysis of the political constitution of the 
gendered subject and its fabricated notions about the ineffable 
interiority of its sex or of its true identity" (Butler 1990, 
136). In comparison, the problem of the unity of experience 
blinds us to the political role that the idea of an inner world 
plays. 


2. Butler argues that “acts and gestures, articulated and enacted 
desires create the illusion of an interior and organizing gender 
core, an illusion discursively maintained for the purposes of the 
regulation of sexuality within the obligatory frame of 
reproductive heterosexuality" (Butler 1990, 136). This, of 
course, doesn’t make the problem of the unity of experience 
disappear. 
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Parodic Subversion 


The primary question that Butler’s notion of identity raises 
for feminism is not what the essential characteristics of women 
are that can provide a point of political solidarity: For Butler 
there are no essential characteristics. Neither is the central 
question how we can account for continuity and identity lacking a 
core conception of the self, because continuity is socially 
enforced and regulated. Finally, it is not the philosophical 
issue of how to explain whatever unity of inner experiences we 
may possess because the distinction between inner and outer is 
merely an illusion. Rather, Butler’s conception of the 
performative subject is driven by the question of how we can 
break apart the naturalized or reified conceptions of gender and 
sex. Her answer to this question rests upon the presumption that 
the legitimacy of a set of roles depends upon their being 
repeated and reexperienced (Butler 1990a, 277). If this is true, 
then the best response would be to stop reading the script: 
Refuse to play one’s part. This alternative, however, is not 
available to Butler because it suggests that there is an agency 
that stands independent of social practice and history. A 
general refusal would require being able to step completely out 


of the practices that sustain and enable one’s identity. It 
would presuppose the very conception of the self that Butler’s 
genealogical position precludes. 


Ruling out a general refusal, however, does not rule out 
more limited responses. Butler suggests that the "possibilities 
of gender transformation are to be found in the arbitrary 
relation between such acts, in the possibility of a different 
sort of repeating, in the breaking or subversive repetition of 
that style” (Butler 1990a, 271). It appears that the act of 
repetition always contains some slack that allows for 
interpretation. How one repeats one’s role is constrained, but 


3. In contrast, Kathleen Jones interprets Butler as providing us 
with "fantasies of autogenesis” (Jones 1993, 9). This 
interpretation seems off the mark. In an interview, Butler said 
that "there is a bad reading [of Gender Trouble], which 
unfortunately is the most popular one. The bad reading goes 
something like this: I can get up in the morning, look into my 
closet, and decide which gender I want to be today. .. . my 
whole point was that the very formation of person, presupposes 
gender in a certain way--that gender is not to be chosen and that 
‘performativity’ is not radical choice and it’s not 
voluntariness" (Kotz 1992, 82-3). The problem with Butler’s 
position is not that she ignores our situatedness (Jones 1993, 
9), but whether she allows enough room for agency. 


not completely determined.* our gender performances are not 
mechanical processes or algorithms, but rule-governed practices. 
Consequently, the response to a set of gender roles can come from 
our interpretations of the scripts that are already provided. 

But what can be done with these scripts? Butler’s enigmatic 
answer is to devise a strategy that is 


a thoroughgoing appropriation and redeployment of the 
categories of identity themselves, not merely to contest 
‘sex,’ but to articulate the convergence of multiple sexual 
discourses at the site of ‘identity’ in order to render that 
category, in whatever form, permanently problematic (Butler 
1990, 128). 


What does Butler mean by the articulation of “the convergence of 
multiple sexual discourses at the site of ’identity?’" The 
answer appears to be that one combines and substitutes the 
various kinds of performances that are available. In the case of 
gender identity, Butler looks to the possibilities of drag as a 
performance that "subverts the distinction between inner and 
outer psychic space and effectively mocks both the expressive 
model of gender and the notion of a true gender identity" (Butler 
1990, 137). In a sense, one engages in a close imitation of the 
socially approved roles, but in such a way as to call them into 
question. If naturalization is the problem, then parody provides 
a response. A subversive performance such as drag is useful in 
revealing that every performance of a gendered action or quality 
is an imitation of an imitation. There was never an original, 
natural core gender, against which all of our actions are merely 
copies. For Butler, being able to engage in parodic performances 
opens up the possibility for new meanings and roles which subvert 
the claims of natural or essential conceptions of sex or gender. 


One of the effects of Butler’s response is to deprive 
feminism of a natural, given identity that can serve as a 
rallying point or foundation for political action. Parodic 
proliferation "deprives hegemonic culture and its critics of the 
claim to naturalized or essentialist gender identities" (Butler 
1990, 138). Instead of subverting feminism entirely, however, 
Butler believes that her approach subverts a kind of feminism 
which demands that the word woman signify an essential set of 
characteristics. But she also believes that her argument does 
not prescribe a specific political program. She acknowledges 
that a variety of strategies could come from her position (Butler 


4. At times, Butler seems to open up this space for agency (e.g., 
1992a, 12-13) and at other times she appears to close it down as 
when she argues, "Performativity has to do with repetition, very 
often with the repetition of oppressive and painful gender norms 
to force them to resignify. This is not freedom, but a question 
of how to work the trap that one is inevitably in" (Kotz 1992, 
84). Is this not freedom because freedom is impossible? Or, is 
it not freedom because freedom is found elsewhere? 
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1990a, 280; 1992, 8). Yet she is hopeful that a kind of 
coalition politics can be developed that allows for more fluidity 
of human identities (Butler 1990b, 339). This hopeful spirit is 
embodied in her claim that 


If identities were no longer fixed as the premises of a 
political syllogism, and politics no longer understood as a 
set of practices derived from the alleged interests that 
belong to a set of ready-made subjects, a new configuration 
of politics would surely emerge from the ruins of the old. 
Cultural configurations of sex and gender might then 
proliferate within the discourses that establish 
intelligible life, confounding the very binarism of sex and 
exposing its fundamental unnaturalness (Butler 1990, 149). 


The presumption behind this hope is that an alternative ontology 
would foster a politics of performative gender acts. In other 
words, a change in our self-understandings could lead to an 
improved political life. The last section of this paper takes up 
a set of problems raised by this connection between ontology and 
politics. The more general question that this linkage raises is 
how much must be said about the subject or the self to engage in 
a feminist politics. 


The Subject and Politics 


Butler appears to offer two answers to this question. The 
first answer is that in order to break up essentialist or 
naturalized conceptions of gender and sex, the more diversity of 
opinion, the better. In fact, what should be valued within 
feminism are the constant rifts that occur over the category of 
woman (Butler 1992a, 16). Multiple meanings, emancipated self- 
understandings, and continual contestations should be encouraged 
and celebrated within feminism. In order to open up this space, 
Butler sees it as necessary to advance the case of the 
performative conception of the subject. This conception is meant 
to create new self-understandings and identities by smashing the 
naturalized conceptions of gender and sex. 


The second answer is that feminists would probably be better 
off simply abandoning any attempt to use the subject as a 
stepping off point for political action. Butler argues that 


the political critique of the subject questions whether 
making a conception of identity into the ground of politics, 
however internally complicated, prematurely forecloses the 
possible cultural articulations of the subject-positions 
that a new politics might well generate (Butler 1990b, 327). 


Butler does not want to pluralize or diversify ontology but 
rather completely detach such concerns from how we engage and 
change politics. She argues that "There is no ontology of gender 
on which we might construct a politics, for gender ontologies 
always operate within established political contexts as normative 
injunctions. . . . Ontology is, thus, not a foundation, but a 
normative injunction that operates insidiously by installing 
itself into political discourse as its necessary ground" (Butler 
1990, 148). This argument suggests that feminism need only rely 
upon a very minimal conception of the subject. As Christine Di 
Stefano succinctly puts it, "The subject of feminism. . . 
consists of those subjects who are culturally and politically 
positioned as ‘women.’ We need make no other substantive claims 
in order to invoke such a subject" (Di Stefano 1991, 96). 


In the rest of this paper I argue that Butler should 
emphasize this second theme largely because of problems lodged in 
her use of the term performativity. The problems I explore 
involve the intelligibility of understanding gender, sex and self 
as pure performatives and the difficulties of using the idea of 
performativity as a way to explicate and respond to the harms of 
essentialism. There are good reasons for being deeply skeptical 
of the utility of Butler’s ontology. This skepticism counsels a 
strategy of avoidance: Do not tie political action too closely 
to any substantive conception of the subject--essentialist or 
performative. 


5. Others have raised more extensive questions about Butler’s 
tactic of parodic subversion (Bordo 1992, 170-2; Di Stefano 1991, 
99-101; Jones 1993, 9). The central question here appears to be 
whether this kind of parody reinforces or subverts existing 
identities (See Rogin 1992, 441, note 51). Butler is aware of 
this problem and has said that "Paris Is Burning has forced a 
rethinking of my notion of parodic subversion, for clearly some 
forms of parody are not subversive" (Butler 1992b, 112). If 
parody can play the role of either reinforcement or subversion, 
then it remains an interesting theoretical notion only if an 
account can be offered of why it performs one role as opposed to 
the other. 


6. The strategy of avoidance seems to be implied by the 
conception of the subject as positionality. Linda Alcoff writes 
that under this conception, "the concept ’women’ is defined not 
by a particular set of attributes but by a particular position, 
the internal characteristics of the person thus identified are 
not denoted so much as the external context within which that 
person is situated" (Alcoff 1988, 433). On this formulation the 
notion of a subject position is compatible with the strategy of 
avoidance that has been adopted by a number of liberal theorists 
primarily in response to communitarian criticisms (Larmore 1987; 
Rawls 1992; Rorty 1991). Although Larmore, Rawls and Rorty 
differ over what avoidance means and why it should be adopted, 
they agree that politics need not rely upon substantive 
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Performatives and Constatives 


Butler’s notion of performativity is too pure to offer a 
theoretical account of identity or parodic subversion. In this 
section, I argue that performatives are not sufficient for their 
own success. In other words, they must rest upon aspects of our 
language that are held in place (at least provisionally) in order 
to be effective. Butler’s own use of the term performativity 
seems to overlook this feature of language. Not only does this 
omission result in an inadequate account of identity, but it also 
undermines Butler’s own account of parody. 


To understand what all of this means, it will be useful to 
consider briefly the idea of the performative. In J.L. Austin’s 
discussion of performative utterances, he originally 
distinguished performatives from what he called constatives. 
Performatives are words that do things in our language: promises, 
threats, warnings, bets, declarations, vows, oaths, and so on. 
The central attribute of a performative is that in the proper 
circumstances, saying the words makes it so. Moreover, 
performative utterances are not themselves true or false, but 
rather successful or unsuccessful. They possess what Austin 
calls a happiness/unhappiness dimension (Austin 1962, 133). By 
this dimension, Austin means that various sorts of misfires or 
abuses can occur (e.g., not invoking the right words at the right 
time or invoking them insincerely), which render a performative 
unsuccessful or unhappy (Austin 1962, 12-24). In contrast, 
Austin, at first, portrays constatives as statements which can be 
judged true or false and are not subject to infelicities (e.g., 
The cat is on the mat). By the end of How to Do Things with 
Words, however, Austin sees the performative/constative 
distinction as problematic. He argues that all utterances have a 
happiness/unhappiness and a truth/falsehood dimension (Austin 
1962, 148).7 For example, in order for a promise to be 


conceptions of the self or subject. Alcoff departs from this 
strategy when she makes the additional (and I would suggest 
unnecessary) claim that "the very subjectivity (or subjective 
experience of being a woman) and the very identity of women is 
constituted by women’s position" (Alcoff 1988, 434). 


7. Ultimately, Austin settles on a distinction between 
locutionary, illocutionary and perlocutionary acts. A 
locutionary act is the performance of the act of saying 
something. An illocutionary act is the performance of an act in 
saying something. A perlocutionary act is the effect that a 
locution may have upon the listener (Austin 1962, 99-101, 109). 
As with his argument that performatives and constatives are 
abstractions, Austin argues that every genuine speech act is both 
a locutionary and an illocutionary act (Austin 1962, 146). 
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successful, certain things have to be true: I must have a 
certain intention, I must be able to carry out the promised act, 
I must have said certain words and so on (Austin 1962, 45-46). 
Without these constative elements, a promise would never get off 
the ground. 


In applying the notion of performativity to gender, sex and 
the self, Butler argues that we "do" these things with words. 
Her use of the notion of performativity extends and alters 
Austin’s analysis. Most importantly, unlike Austin, Butler 
implies that the truth/falsehood dimension can be completely 
extricated from the performative. ® For example, Butler argues 
that under the prevailing practices, "gender is made to comply 
with a model of truth and falsity which not only contradicts its 
own performative fluidity, but serves a social policy of gender 
regulation and control" (Butler 1990a, 279). The reference to a 
model of truth and falsity in this statement captures Butler’s 
belief that it is possible to escape from constatives. 
Performative fluidity implies a pure performance uncontaminated 
by the demands of truth and falsity. Gender need not depend upon 
or have to align itself with propositions that can be judged in 
this manner. Constative statements are obstacles to our ability 
to break free from the prevailing dichotomous roles of gender and 
sex. 


But is pure performative fluidity possible? For Butler the 
constative elements that are usually attributed to gender, 
contradict its actual performative character. In contrast, 
Austin would see such a possibility as an abstraction or an 
ideal, something that is only approximated when we give simple 
orders or names (Austin 1963, 146). Jacques Derrida comes closer 
to Austin’s position when he suggests that a pure performative 
would be without rhetorical force (Derrida 1986). Although 
Derrida’s discussion of this issue is primarily concerned with 
the performative role of language in the American founding, his 
ideas are applicable to Butler’s use of performativity.? In the 
case of the American Declaration of Independence, the phrase, "We 
hold these truths to be self-evident" illustrates the reliance of 
a performative ("We hold") upon a constative ("self-evident" 
truths). Derrida goes further and argues that even the phrase 
"We hold" is meant to both constitute a people and express the 
deepest wishes of a people that already exists. Perhaps the 


8. The idea that performatives can be free from any constative 
elements may also lie behind Butler’s discussion of Foucault. As 
we saw earlier, she thinks that Foucault mistakenly appeals to a 
body that exists prior to its social inscriptions. Butler 
assumes that the constative elements, found in a prediscursive 
conception of the body, can be overcome once we see that even the 
sexed body is merely a performative. 


9. Much of this argument is derived from Bonnie Honig’s 
interpretation of Hannah Arendt’s idea of founding (Honig 1991). 
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rhetorical effect of this phrase, "derives in large measure from 
this unclarity, from the fact that one cannot decide which sort 
of utterance it is: constative or performative" (Honig 1991, 105- 
6).19 When performatives are not explicitly linked to some 
constative, their success appears to depend upon a confusion over 
the nature of the performative itself. If neither of these 
modes--explicit linkage or confusion--is present, performatives 
will be ineffective. 


The possibility that performatives by themselves are always 
inadequate to their tasks is derived from a larger claim 
regarding language. The presumption is that 


in every system (every practice), whether linguistic, 
cultural, or political, there is a moment or place that the 
system cannot account for. Every system is secured by 
placeholders that are irrevocably, structurally arbitrary 
and prelegitimate. They enable the system but are 
illegitimate from its vantage point (Honig 1991, 106). 


It is important to note that these constative placeholders can 
themselves be subject to further examination. As Butier is well- 
aware, their illegitimacy may be revealed and their constative 
character may collapse into yet another set of performatives. 
Like Derrida, Butler is constantly alert to the presence of 
constatives and views them as an invitation for further 
deconstruction. The open invitation to dig away at another 
sedimented layer of practices, however, does not remove the 
importance of constatives for the success of performatives. 
Butler’s position obscures this linkage. If successful 
performatives cannot shake their attachment to constatives, 
Butler’s project becomes enormously more difficult. 


In a sense, Butler’s project is to take the constative terms 
that have supported our understandings of sex, gender and self 
and reveal their performative character. For example, the 
success of gender performances has rested upon their confusion 
with the constative elements of the sexed body. If we see gender 
as natural, it is, in part, because we believe it expresses true 
or actual differences that are lodged in our physical being. To 
render those performances less successful and to see them as 
solely performances, Butler’s strategy is to uncover the 
performative character of the sexed body. Her argument is that 
the same logic that applied to gender can also apply here. For 
in order to see the sexed body as a pure performance and hence 


10. If it is true that the effect of a performative rests upon 
this confusion between its constative and performative elements, 
then those performances that are merely performances would not be 
successful. For example, specific gestures by actors on a stage 
come closest to being pure performances and are not effective in 
the relevant sense: They do not bind the actors. Marriage vows 
given ina play do not really marry the actors. 
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undermine its success, Butler must uncover the constative 
confusions that support the sexed body. Now the going gets 
tough. For the constative elements that support the sexed body 
come from a variety of sources including religious, medical, 
psychological, and biological conceptions of truth. Revealing 
the performative character of these truths of sex may, in turn, 
rest upon the constative confusion associated with the body. In 
order to reveal that the body is itself nothing but a 
performance, Butler has to show that the constatives that support 
this idea, are themselves merely performatives. And what are the 
constative statements that support the notion of bodies? At 
minimum, they include beliefs regarding why seat belts work, why 
I cannot walk through walls and whether it makes sense to doubt 
if my hand is in front of me. At the very least, one could argue 
that Butler has yet to show that the body is nothing more than a 
performative.it 


But it is also important to look at the larger ends that 
this performative excavation could serve. Where is Butler’s 
project leading us? There are at least two general 
possibilities. The first is that Butler’s project generates an 
infinite regress: Every performative inevitably reveals some 
constative element that can, in turn, be explored and understood 
ad infinitum. This possibility suggests perpetual, Sisyphean 
employment. Although this constant pursuit for understanding may 
express the general character of philosophy, the engagements of 
political theory and practice seem to demand that we arrest or 
interrupt these investigations, at least temporarily. This 
demand brings us to the second general possibility; namely that 
the project has some stopping point. There are, in turn, a 
number of candidates for where this point may lie. One 
possibility is that the project stops when everything is revealed 
as a performative including performative statements. A second 
candidate for a stopping point occurs if Butler’s project brings 
us to some persistent constative element that cannot be shaken. 
A third possible stopping point is established arbitrarily 
through exhaustion or boredom, or on the pragmatic belief of 
having gone far enough. 


If these possibilities are examined in turn, the first 
candidate suggests that Butler’s project is self-refuting: To 
reveal statements regarding performativity as themselves purely 
performative is to undermine their success. To forestall this 
possibility, Butler could contest the necessary role of 
constatives to the success of performatives. This would entail 


11. Jones writes, "Yet if the maternal body is an effect of ’a 
system of sexuality,’ of what is the ’system of sexuality’ an 
effect? . . . Butler’s analysis fails to take up this question; 
instead, the system of sexuality becomes an effect of itself" 
(Jones 1993, 79). While I don’t think Butler has answered 
Jones’s question, it is not true that she sees the system of 
sexuality as an effect of itself. 
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rejecting the claim that performatives need constatives. If this 
move is possible, it would save Butler’s project from the charge 
of self-refutation by arguing that performatives can stand on 
their own. The question (which will not be explored here) is 
whether this move could be made without generating yet another 
constative moment (Jones 1993, 13). 


The second possibility is that there are categories that 
resist Butler’s performative construction. Some feminists have 
argued that there are certain stubborn, if not persistent, 
constative elements in our understanding of sex and body. 
According to Kathleen Jones, one problem with Butler’s position 
is that it refuses to accept the claim that we emerged 


not from the head of Zeus, but from the body of a woman. 
What is refused is not only the "fact" of our mortality but 
also the "fact" of our natality: that we came out of the 
body of some woman in particular, that we have a past, that 
we are not self-made (Jones 1993, 79). 


It is true, of course, that medical invention is softening some 
of these necessities. Given the possibility of surrogate 
motherhood, grandmothers can bear the children of daughters (is 
this baby coming out of some woman in particular or does its 
genetic makeup blur the issue?); and although we do not emerge 
from the head of Zeus, we may in the future emerge from a petri 
dish. Nevertheless, Jones’s point is well taken: there are good 
common sense reasons for believing that Butler’s project cannot 
reveal performativity all the way down. But this appeal to 
common sense does not defeat Butler’s claim: It does not 
demonstrate the impossibility of her project. 


This leaves the final possibility. Bracketing problems of 
exhaustion, how far should feminist theory go in deconstructing 
constatives beliefs? Is it possible to go too far? Some have 
argued that postmodern theory goes too far when it anesthetizes 
or precludes action (Alcoff 1988, 418-420; Flax 19960, 216; 
Hartsock 1990, 163-4; Jones 1993, 10-11). But if we stay within 
the realm of theory, Butler’s own account of parodic subversion 
would require arresting the desire to reduce constatives to 
performatives. For Butler not only wants to undermine the 
constative character of gender and sex, she also wants other 
performances to be successful. By obscuring the linkage between 
performatives and constatives, however, her notion of pure 
performative fluidity misconstrues the prerequisites for parodic 
subversion. For the success of parodic performances depends upon 
their status being unclear.!3 In other words, in order for a 


12. Of course, Butler has yet to make her argument. 


13. While this kind of confusion may be necessary for drag, it 
may not be necessary for all forms of parodies, such as 
blackface. For example, those who engaged in blackface would 
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parodic subversion to be successful, it must be seen as something 
more than an act. From this perspective, a successful subversive 
gesture is one that generates a confusion over whether the 
gesture is constituting one’s gender or expressing it. Without 
that confusion, parodic subversion will be a parody that is seen 
as nothing more than a parody. Butler’s description of the 
gendered subject as a pure performative is not only an 
insufficient account of the self, but it misconstrues the 
requirements for successful parody. 


Performativity and Harm 


The idea of the performative subject is meant to respond to 
the naturalization or essentialism of gender and sex. For 
Butler, domination, oppression, and exclusion are linked to 
understanding ourselves in these ways. She believes that by 
coming to see ourselves in a different way, our politics may be 
improved and the harms associated with essentialism will be 
alleviated. In this section, I consider what harm means in this 
context and how the idea of performativity helps identify and 
address that harm. Finally, I ask whether understanding 
ourselves as performatives is necessarily the less harmful (or 
dangerous) alternative. My argument is that the connection 
between these self-understandings and either harmful or 
acceptable political effects is tenuous and under-defended. 
Consequently, the ontological status of a particular self- 
understanding (essentialist or performative) may tell us very 
little about what kind of politics will result. 


There are at least two accounts of the harm of essentialism 
suggested by Butler’s analysis. The first starts with the claim 
that the prevailing binary roles of gender inevitably exclude 
others. To reassure the dominant identities and justify the 


have been horrified to be mistaken for being anything other than 
white. As Michael Rogin argues, the main character of The Jazz 
Singer, Jackie Rabinowitz (Robin), "rises by putting on the mask 
of a group that must remain immobile, unassimilable, and fixed at 
the bottom" (Rogin 1992, 431). Blackface served the role of 
providing "heightened authenticity and American acceptance for 
the (Jewish) individual, subordination for the anonymous (black) 
mass" (Rogin 1992, 450). For this reason, Christine Di Stefano’s 
analogy between drag and blackface as a way to call into question 
Butler’s position is troublesome (1991, 99-101). It is not as 
likely that a man’s status and acceptability can similarly rise 
by engaging in drag performances. More importantly, what 
constitutes "success" in a blackface performance is not the same 
as success in a drag performance, especially when it’s unclear 
whether the drag performance is expressing or constituting one’s 
gender (i.e., it is something more than a performance). 
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exclusion of others these roles are accorded the status of being 
natural or essential. Once they possess this status they become 
extremely difficult to challenge. Moreover, the idea of natural 
categories of gender can be deployed to justify the domination of 
those who fail to live up to their "natures" or their essential 
characters. 


On this account of the harm of essentialism, the idea of 
performativity eliminates an important source of justification 
and it opens up possibilities for disputing the prevailing gender 
roles. Without the card of nature or essence, those roles will 
be seen as merely conventional. With a performative conception 
of gender the presumption is that we will be less insistent upon 
enforcing whatever distinctions and regulations that currently 
flow from our conceptions of gender. 


Nevertheless, the idea of performativity does not play much 
of a role in identifying or understanding of this form harm. 
Clearly, the abstract theoretical apparatus of performativity was 
not and is not needed to understand the deprivation of political 
rights, the depreciation of interests, the differences of wages, 
or the lack of respect that women (along with other groups) have 
faced and continue to face. The notion of performativity does 
imply, however, that if we shift our self-understandings it would 
become more difficult to legitimize these forms of treatment. 


The question then becomes whether we will, in fact, be 
better off with a performative conception of ourselves. Perhaps 
the only way to answer this question is to consider and compare 
the possible consequences of a political strategy that relied 
upon essentialism with a strategy that rested upon Butler’s 
notion of performativity. At the very least, this comparison 
would have to assess the political efficacy of each strategy 
while taking into account their respective drawbacks. A number 
of things would make this kind of comparison difficult. First, 
although it is true that essentialism has served the purposes of 
justifying oppression and domination, it has also been used to 
justify overthrowing oppression and domination. Second, the 
attribution of something being natural or essential is fairly 
flexible. Could it be the nature or essence of gender that it is 
pluralistic and multifaceted? Third, as Butler is aware in her 
citation of Gayatri Spivak, one could conceive of an operational 
essentialism that would provide a point of solidarity and 
resistance (Butler 1990a, 280). Fourth, it is possible that by 
depriving the notions of gender and sex of any essential or 
universal content, Butler removes an important source of unity 
for those who are marginalized. Finally, providing a meaningful 
assessment of an essentialist political movement would entail 
judging its effectiveness in eliminating forms of domination 
while generating other forms of exclusion through its 
essentialist claims. In the case of a movement that took 
Butler’s idea of performativity seriously, one would have to 
evaluate the efficacy of a loosely organized coalition which 
itself did not generate its own exclusions (but could it include 
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women who held onto essences and natures?), but which required 
some (perhaps a great deal of) energy to sustain the coalition. 
Without some such comparison, Butler cannot show that the effects 
of a performative conception of identity are preferable to the 
effects of essentialist conceptions. These points are not meant 
so much as to defend essentialism as to show the serious 
difficulties involved in comparing the effects of a performative 
conception with those of an essentialist conception of identity. 
Even if essentialism has been used to justify and reify various 
forms of oppression, that is only one element that would have to 
be considered. For one would also have to take into account the 
effects of a variety of forms of essentialism as well as the 
possible effects of performativity. It is only on the basis of 
such an unwieldy comparison that the advantages of a performative 
self-understanding could be shown. 


But the harm of our prevailing categories of gender may be 
more insidious. Butler argues that "subjects are constituted 
through exclusion, that is through the creation of a domain of 
deauthorized subjects, presubjects, figures of abjection, 
populations erased from view" (Butler i1992a, 13). More 
specifically, 


the repression of the feminine does not require that the 
agency of repression and the object of repression be 
ontologically distinct. Indeed, repression may be 
understood to produce the object that it comes to deny 
(Butler 1990, 93) 


On her view, the social practices and discourses that produce the 
normal and natural also produce the abnormal and unnatural. 
Butler’s idea extends beyond the claim that a desire to do 
something can be produced by its prohibition (e.g., the fox and 
the grapes) or that the very possibility of doing something may 
not come to mind until it has been set out in a prohibition. It 
also goes beyond the situation in which the law explicitly 
generates its own violations (e.g., sting operations). For 
Butler, there is something to the logic of our social practices 
and discourses that produces those who are marginalized. Perhaps 
it is only through the production of what is forbidden or 
unacceptable that we can clearly define what is to be celebrated 
or deemed acceptable. However this logic works, it suggests that 
the social practices that sustain a given set of identities are 
also directly responsible for the prohibited ways of being. 


If this logic holds, then there may be something doubly 
cruel about essentialist practices. First, essentialism would 
make it difficult to challenge the given, prevailing identities. 
Second, if the prevailing identities are responsible for the 
production of marginalized identities, this production would be 
obscured by the claims of essentialism. The first claim has been 
discussed above. The second claim is based upon the belief that 
essentialist categories of gender or sex would probably preclude 
recognizing Butler’s connection between repression and 
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production. To the extent that we see our categories of gender 
and sex as reflecting a given natural order, then those who fall 
outside those categories are subverting and twisting nature. On 
this view, it is unlikely in the extreme that the social 
practices that maintain and enforce those categories would also 
be seen as producing those who fail to live up to the demands of 
nature. One is much more likely under essentialist categories to 
see their situation as a result of either misfortune or choice. 


In Butler’s connection between repression and production, 
the central harm would seem to be the actual production of the 
marginalized by the dominant identities. And while the notion of 
performativity may unmask this connection, it does not appear to 
provide a form of subjectivity that would circumvent this logic. 
Would a performative conception of the self be less likely to 
deprecate or "deauthorize" those who are different? On the one 
hand, knowing that one’s identity was largely a matter of social 
contingency may foster a sense of respect or acceptance for those 
who are different. On the other hand, knowing that one’s 
identity was merely a matter of repeated performances could have 
the effect of reinforcing one’s insistence on maintaining and 
regulating a given, but ephemeral role or identity. Whether one 
sees one’s identity as essentialist or performative, the logic of 
identity would still result in production of a set of identities 
that, at the very least, one does not accept or desire. It is 
less clear whether performativity would forestall the claim that 
such identities are more generally unacceptable or undesirable. 


To a certain extent, the claims regarding performativity stand 
independent of what Butler sees as the linkage between repression 
and production. 


Finally, whether we would be better off understanding 
ourselves as performatives also requires a close look at the 
effects of performativity upon a feminist politics. More 
specifically, it’s not clear what role performativity would play 
in sustaining Butler’s preferred conception of feminism. Butler 
believes that 


if feminism presupposes that ‘women’ designates an 
undesignatable field of differences, one that cannot be 
totalized or summarized by a descriptive identity category, 
then the very terms becomes a site of permanent openness and 
resignification. I would argue that the rifts among women 
over the content of the term ought to be safeguarded and 
prized, indeed, that this constant rifting ought to be 
affirmed as the ungrounded ground of feminist theory (Butler 
1992a, 16). 


Putting to the side questions regarding the efficacy of such a 
fractured movement, will rifting be encouraged and prized under 
essentialist categories of women or under Butler’s performative 
conception of gender? Once again, what must be emphasized is 
that there are a number of possible outcomes. The first and most 
optimistic is that a performative conception of the self would 
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foster a kind of faction that is flexible, subject to compromise, 
tolerant of difference and agonistic but not hegemonic. Without 
an essentialist grounding, politics can achieve a openness and 
fluidity that is otherwise closed off. To the extent that there 
is "nothing about femaleness that is waiting to be expressed" 
(Butler 1990a, 281) different views of women would be accepted if 
not prized. 


A second possibility is that the adoption of a performative 
self-understanding would destroy the differences necessary to 
produce and sustain factions. According to Butler, what 
"necessarily" produces factionalization is "any effort to give 
universal or specific content to the category of women" (Butler 
1992a, 15). As we saw above, not only does the constitution of 
subjectivity generate repression, but repression generates 
subjectivity. Because natural or essential categories are 
associated with exclusion and repression, they are also 
associated with the generation of "rifts." The flip side of the 
coin is that it’s not clear whether her notions of the 
performative subject and parodic subversion would have the same 
effect of producing rifts. By relieving exclusionary pressure, 
Butler’s conception of performativity may not only lead to 
greater toleration but it may also short circuit the forces that 
create new identities. 


A third possibility is that a performative politics would 
not be very different from how politics is conducted today. 
Whether rifts are celebrated and sustained in a political realm 
has very little to do with their ontological status. Factions 
that are not based upon essentialism can still be uncompromising 
and destructive. For example, factions based upon economic or 
social status can pull apart a political movement or polity even 
though the various parties do not appeal to nature to justify 
their position. Changing the ontological status of a claim may 
do little to moderate the character or quality of a faction. 


A final possibility is that a performative politics could 
make things worse. As mentioned above, it is possible that the 
more ephemeral people’s identities seem, the more insistent they 
may become in policing and maintaining them. Even if one 
accepted the view that there is nothing more to the legitimacy of 
our identities than their repetition, one may still be unwilling 
to accept those who attempt to vary or subvert a given set of 
roles. In other words, it is far from clear that a refusal to 
give universal or specific content to the category of women would 
be more successful in creating and sustaining the rifts that 
Butler prizes. 


If naturalization or essentialism is to be judged by its 
effects, then so must the performative subject. In this 
balancing act, Butler has not shown that the possible disturbing 
and fragmenting effects of the performative subject are more 
helpful than the possible productive and solidifying effects of 
naturalization and essentialism. Preferring one ontological 
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theory to another on the basis of its effects is extremely shaky. 
Without evidence that the results of a performative conception of 
the self would be necessarily less dangerous than any other 
conception, looking to consequences may settle very little. I am 
suggesting that these large-scale philosophical judgements 
regarding the self have a very tenuous connection to specific 
political effects. If the fear is of basing political action 
upon an exclusionary theory of "women," the response may not be 
to turn to ontology. Rather, it may be preferable to emphasize 
Butler’s alternative perspective and be skeptical of the utility 
of any substantive theory of the subject to help guide political 
action. 


In conclusion, Butler’s notion of performativity shifts the 
traditional concerns of identity in a couple of ways. It 
replaces the usual concerns of continuity and unity of experience 
with a concern for how a conception of identity is deployed 
politically. However, the notion of the performative subject 
ignores the possible importance of constatives to the success of 
any performative. This omission has implications for whether 
Butler has made a case for seeing the body as a pure performative 
and whether parodic subversion could function as she suggests. 
Finally, I have argued that a specific politics does not follow 
from a given ontology. Without being able to connect a necessary 
set of political consequences to either essentialism or 
performativity these philosophical understandings are of 


uncertain political value. Butler’s conception of performativity 
remains both provocative and problematic for both theory and 
practice. 
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1. Introduction.' 


In the 1960s and 1970s, it was commonly claimed that the growth of international interdependence 
had created a “world without borders" (Keohane and Nye, 1977:8-9). Many interdependence theorists 
argued that since the very survival of the human race was threatened by environmental as well as military 
dangers, conflicts of interest among states and peopie no longer existed.2 Common problems, mutual 
threats and convergent interests meant that countries were fundamentally dependent upon one another 
and could not achieve their most basic goals without cooperation and coordination. Interdependence 
meant, in essence, the end of ambiguity in world politics. 


Naturally, the fact that states are interdependent does not mean that their interests are necessarily 
convergent or that decisionmaking will not be plagued by ambiguity. Indeed, some types of 
interdependence are inherently ambiguous and conflict promoting. States may have a general interest in 
coordinating their actions, but may also have individual interests that provide disincentives to coordinated 
outcomes. They may, for example, face a common threat but disagree on how the threat should be 
confronted. On the other hand, states may have no general common interests, but may still be 
interdependent in the sense that each possesses some resource that the other wants. Although the 
bonds of common enterprise are lacking in such cases, the participants still need each other in the sense 
that they must work out an exchange of resources for their relationship to be successful. 


In short, the degree of ambiguity in a given relationship is partly a function of the type of 
interdependence it exhibits. The modernists and interdependence theorists of the 1960s and 1970s 
tended to focus upon a subset of one category of interdependence ... correspondent coordination. This is 
ironic since logically, correspondent coordination is the /east prevalent form of interstate interdependence. 
Common sense tells us that for a situation to be one of pure coordination, the participants’ interests must 
be totally convergent, such that good outcomes can only be achieved through joint action. Therefore, 
there are no incentives in the participants' own outcomes to choose non-matching actions. On the other 
hand, situations in which the compulsion to act jointly is complicated by any level of interest conflict, or in 
which the states' independent ability to help or hurt each other is combined with the incentives to 
coordinate, cannot be described as situations of pure correspondent coordination. Based on these 
Criteria, one is hard pressed to think of many examples of pure correspondent coordination in world 
politics. 


Conversely, it is easy to think of many interstate relationships in which the participants must work out 
some kind of exchange. In their various relationships with one another, states regularly exchange not 
only material goods, but also support, recognition, respect, freedom of action, and many other political or 
diplomatic “resources.” In certain ways, exchange problems constitute the essence of interest conflicts 
and high levels of ambiguity. In many exchange situations (such those represented in game theory by 
“Threat” or “Prisoner's Dilemma"), the participants do not prefer to do what their partner's prefer them to 
do. In such cases, the problem is not how to do something together (such as combining forces to deter a 
common enemy), but how to work out an exchange of costs and benefits (such as granting diplomatic 
support for a generally unpopular initiative in exchange some other needed benefit). Because of the 
absence of a “common cause" in exchange situations (as opposed to situations of coordination or mixed- 
control), actors cannot logically count on their partners to match cooperative actions. Instead, the ability 


1) would like to thank Michael Fry and Harold Kelley for their comments on earlier versions of this essay. 
Research on this project has been supported by fellowships and grants from the United States Institute of Peace, the 
Institute for the Study of World Politics, and the School of International Relations at the University of Southern 
California. This paper is derived from a dissertation in progress, “The Logic of Interdependence: Exchange and 
Coordination in Interstate Conflict," scheduled for completion in May, 1994. 

20f course, this commonly expressed interpretation of interdependence theory is not universally applicable. | 
use the term “interdependence theorist" here simply as a convenient label to describe the work done on 
interdependence by international relations scholars beginning in the late 1960s and continuing through the late 
1970s, when most of the relevant publications occurred. For the major works, see for example, Cooper (1968), 
Morse (1969, 1970, 1973), Alker & Choucri (1974), Inkeles (1975), Katzenstein (1975), Keohane & Nye (1972, 1977), 
Rosecrance & Stein (1973), Waltz (1970, 1979), and Rosenau (1980). More recent works have appeared mostly 
in the form of extensive reviews and commentaries, such as Jones & Willetts (1984), Rosenau and Tromp (1989), 
and de Wilde (1991). 
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of states to achieve favorable results depends largely on their success in making accurate attributions 
about each other's motives and preferences. For these reasons, | argue that exchange problems are the 
most ambiguous and difficult to solve from a foreign policy standpoint. 


The aim of this essay is to illustrate the dynamics that underlie exchange in interstate conflict. To 
facilitate this effort, | will briefly trace the evolution of Anglo-German relations in the 1930s. This example 
is a particularly applicable one for the purposes of this essay for several reasons. Aside from the fact that 
the British policy of “appeasement"3 itself Constitutes a compelling historical puzzie, the case of 
appeasement also represents a sort of "hard case" (Young, 1992:165) in terms of the literatures of both 
interdependence and exchange. The relationship between Britain and Germany in the latter half of the 
1930s -- one that was obviously pivotal in the events leading to the outbreak of WWII -- has generally not 
been described from an interdependence or exchange perspective, per se.4 In addition, although 
international relations scholars are familiar in some senses with the semantics of international exchange, 
this understanding is generally confined to economic relations among trading partners, technology 
transfers among alliance partners, and other such situations. By focusing on an adversarial relationship 
involving basic questions of security and war, it will be possible to broaden significantly our understanding 
of exchange in interstate conflict. This, in turn, will contribute to our overall understanding of 
interdependence, and to our knowledge about the potential sources of ambiguity in certain interstate 
relationships. 


2. interdependence and Exchange. 
2.1. Basic concepts. 


At minimum, interdependence implies a relationship in which at least two actors have a degree of 
control of each other's welfare. Logically, the domain of interdependence situations consists of various 
combinations of three kinds of such control: 1) “reflexive control" (RC) or the amount of control each actor 
has over his own outcomes; 2) fate control (FC), or the amount of control each actor has independently 
over the other actor's outcomes; and 3) behavior control (BC), or the amount of outcome that can only be 
achieved through joint action.> At the simplest level, interdependence in interstate dyads manifests itself 
in three basic types of situations: 1) those that primarily involve each state's ability to help or hurt one 
another independently (FC), or “exchange situations;" 2) those in which the primary way states can 
achieve good outcomes is through joint action (BC), or “coordination situations;" and 3) those that involve 
elements of both the first two kinds of problems, or “mixed-control situations."© In situations that consist 


3Not unexpectedly, there is little consensus among historians as to the proper definition of the term 
appeasement. Borrowing from Middlemas (1972:8), appeasement is often taken to mean “the policy of meeting 
German demands and grievances without asking for firm reciprocal advantages; asking instead for only future ‘mutual 
understanding. The offer of a colonial settlement which was made in March 1938, and the policy towards 
Czechoslovakia, which culminated at Munich, both fall into this category. Conversely, the 1935 negotiations on an air 
pact, and the A-G naval treaty that bound Germany to a fixed ratio of warships, do not." A critique of such a 
conception of appeasement will form a key element of the exchange-theoretic interpretation of Anglo-German 
relations that follows below. 

4There have, of course, been notable game-theoretic analyses of appeasement, namely Snyder and Diesing 
(1977). The following analysis differs markedly from theirs. 

Sit is possible to attach a meaningful number to these control components by means of a simple 2-way Analysis 
of Variance (ANOVA) where RC and FC correspond to the two “main effects" and BC is the “interaction” in a 2X2 
matrix. The two "main effects" (RC and FC) derive from calculating the difference between the sums of the two 
"marginal means,” i.e., looking at a behavioral choice of one actor, as we add across both of the behavioral choices of 
the other actor. An interaction (BC) results when the levels of one independent variable, vary across the levels of the 
other independent variable. In other words, there is an interaction when actor A's one behavioral choice shows a 
pattern in one direction across one level of actor B's behavioral choice, whereas actor A’s second behavioral choice 
shows a different pattern across actor B's second behavioral choice. These terms and the core of the framework 
outlined below are based on the work of Thibaut and Kelley (1959), Kelley and Thibaut (1978), and Kelley (1979, 
1984, 1989, 1991, 1992), on interdependence in interpersonal relationships. For an in-depth discussion of the 
applicability of Kelley and Thibaut's work on interdependence, see DiMuccio (1993). 

Ssince RC is a manifestation of independence, a situation of pure RC has no interdependence in it. Mixed 
control is an interesting variant of interdependence that will not be discussed in this essay in any detail. Many 
alliances, for exampie, are characterized by elements of BC, FC and RC. Although it is true that alliances are often 
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only of BC or combinations of BC and RC, the main problem for the participants is how to do something 
together so as to realize the gain that can only be achieved through coordination. In contrast, where 
interdependence is made up of FC or combinations of FC and RC, the problem is how to work out an 
exchange of the resources possessed by each actor and needed by the other. 


"Simple exchange" involves FC but no BC or RC; ie., two actors’ preferences and aversions that 
are not contingent on variation in their own behavior. Situations involving only mutual FC (MFC) are 
those in which each actor has complete or absolute control over the other actor's outcomes, but no 
control over his own. The 2-level outcome matrix” in Figure 1 gives a simple depiction of such a situation. 
The payoffs in this matrix make it plain that neither actor has a basis in his own outcomes for choosing 
between the two behaviors; either behavioral choice yields the same payoff. Each actor can, however, 
change the other player's outcome. In this case, by acting cooperatively (a1/b1) each actor improves the 
other's payoff from “low” to “high;" by acting non-cooperatively (a2/o2) the actors lower one another's 
payoffs. 


In an interstate context, it is easy to imagine an example of simple 
MFC in which, say, two states need each other's diplomatic support for 
different foreign policy initiatives. Neither state has any significant stake in 
the other's initiatives. Providing the support (which may involve as little as 
pledging not to oppose the initiative in any multi-lateral setting that may be 
applicable) implies no significant treaty obligations and no real possibility of 
0 0 any future active involvement in the other's potential problems associated 
1 0 with the initiative. Because of these factors, both states will be indifferent 
AC=0 FC=1 BC=0 in terms of their own outcomes about whether to provide the support 
AC . 0 FC=1 BC=0 needed by the other. Such a situation is one of pure MFC in that each 
state can at no appreciable cost or benefit to itself, help or hurt the other by 
granting or withholding diplomatic support. At the same time, however, neither state has the ability to help 
itself in terms of securing the support that only the other can grant. Some kind of simple exchange of 
benefits (Support) will have to be worked out for a scenario of mutual benefit to occur. 


Fig. 1: Simple MFC 


formed not out of any sense of community, but rather out of expediency and security, the aim in most instances of 
alliance formation is to “aggregate sufficient capabilities to achieve certain foreign policy goals" that cannot be 
achieved by each state alone (Holsti, Hopman and Sullivan, 1985:4). In classic balance of power systems, alliances 
are necessary to prevent any state or group of states from achieving a predominance of power, or more generally to 
deter a common external threat or enemy. In either case, the relationship exists primarily because the participants 
wish to achieve an outcome that none can achieve singly. This commonality of interests creates a need for joint 
action, and hence the glue that holds together sometimes rather “odd bedfellows" (e.g., the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
against Russia, or the French-Soviet alliance against Germany). When the common purpose has been achieved or 
when the nature of the common purpose changes, the mutuality of interest is removed and the alliance may dissolve. 
For aclassic summary of balance of power alliance theory, see Haas (1953). 

7By using outcome matrices, | do not mean to convey the impression that this essay constitutes a contribution to 
the literature on game theory. Instead, | use outcome matrices as useful tools with which to describe and depict the 
various ways two actors can influence their own and each other's outcomes. In this matrix and the ones to follow, the 
values of the three control components are indicated directly below the matrix. The first row represents player A's 
(the column player) level of RC, FC, and BC; the second row refers to player B's (the row player) control. 
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However, interdependent actors often have control over their own as well as their partner's outcomes. 
Such cases are situations of "mixed-motive exchange" because actors must balance their ability to help or 
hurt each other, with their ability to help or hurt themselves. When MFC and bilateral RC (BRC) occur in 
the same situation, the relationship between the two components can either be "concordant" or 
“discordant.” Concordance refers to the extent to which two actors are affected in the same or different 
ways by their respective actions singly (Kelley and Thibaut, 1978). If each actor has an interest in terms 
of his own outcomes, for doing what the other wants him to do, then MFC and BRC are concordant. If on 
the other hand, each actor has an interest in doing what the other actor does not want him to do, there is 
discordance between MFC and BRC. The basic problem here is how to work out an exchange of costs 
and benefits. 


Fi , The sources of conflict in the discordant variant of mixed-motive 
Mixed-Motive Exchange exchange (as depicted in Figure 2) are fairly obvious. This matrix 
represents the problem of situations in which there is a more or less 
intractable hindrance in the way of mutual benefit because it is not possible 

0 for both actors to realize their best outcomes at the same time. in this 
2 case, it is the FC component that is discordant (FC = -1). By convention, 
this means that as each player moves from the competitive to the 

2 cooperative choice, he reduces his partner's payoff as he increases his 
0 1 own. This a “constant sum" scenario in which there is a clear conflict of 


interest between what each actor prefers and the preferences of the other 
RC =1 FC =-1 BC =0 actor. 


RC=1 FC=-1 BC=0 


It is not difficult to imagine a purely discordant variant of the 
hypothetical interstate example given above. If both states need each other's support for generally 
unpopular initiatives, supplying benefits may reduce the helpers’ credibility and attractiveness as an 
alliance partner (i.e., supply of resources), and therefore damage the helper's interests. Since FC and RC 
are discordant, each state can protect itself by withholding support. In doing so, however, they reduce 
their partners’ outcomes by the same amount. Therefore, there is little situational incentive in a single 
interaction for the states to support each another's initiatives, and little chance of mutual benefit. 


2.2. Social exchange and interstate conflict. 


Interstate exchange relationships are self-governing systems that exist in the absence of the bonds 
created by common causes, and without any central authority that can guarantee “fair” exchanges. The 
lack of a standard measure of social/political value makes it difficult to judge costs and benefits. Although 
a giver may feel that he has suffered high costs -- or foregone significant amounts of gain -- in order to 
help a recipient, the recipient may have a markedly different perception of the exchange. Accordingly, the 
question of how cooperation emerges under such conditions has been a major preoccupation in the field 
of international relations. Although many students of international relations have attempted to understand 
anarchic systems of cooperation and reciprocity based on expressed or tacit networks of rewards and 
benefits, a significant body of literature -- comprising what is commonly known as social exchange theory 
-- in which such issues are directly confronted, has not generally been consulted.8 A brief review of a few 
of the basic assumptions of social exchange theory will give insights into some of the logical and 
normative aspects of exchange probiems. 


What causes actors to bestow benefits upon one another, even when there seem to be few or no 
immediate situational incentives to do so? Social exchange theory? sees virtually all human relationships 


8marin (1990) singles out the game theory of Axelrod and the regime theory of Keohane as being the most 
significant exchange theoretic works in international relations, although neither of these author's draws directly upon 
the social exchange literature. The most direct application | have been able to find is Larson (1988), in an article that 
does not appear in a major IR journal. 

9Scholars in many fields have attempted to understand the rewards and costs actors give and receive in 
relationships and how actors try to arrange their interactions in such terms. Economists were among the first to 
develop exchange theory as we now know it (Baldwin, 1990), although anthropologists can also lay claim to this 
distinction (Ekeh, 1974). Other areas in which exchange-based concepts and frameworks have been utilized include 
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as transactions in which self-interested actors attempt to realize goals, receive payoffs and balance loss 
and gain. 19 In addressing this puzzle, many social exchange theorists have focused on the concepts of 
indebtedness and obligation. Whereas many of those interested in political obligation have tended to 
think in largely normative, ethical, or legalistic terms,!1 exchange theory's conception of obligation is 
primarily functional. Exchange theorists argue that actors who derive benefits from associates with whom 
they are interdependent, may under certain circumstances become indebted and placed under obligation 
to supply benefits to them in return. An actor who helps others earns their gratitude and puts them into 
“social debt," which, under certain circumstances, promises to bring rewards in the future. It is in this 
sense that the obligation - indebtedness tandem forms a sort of bond between actors. 


From an exchange perspective, the implications of this process are simple: the advantageous 
consequences of bestowing benefits are “a major reason actors frequently go to great trouble to help 
others" (Blau, 1968:453). In this sense, networks of mutual exchange operate as functional and self 
governing systems wherein 


individuals -- in the interest of ... receiving needed services, discharge their 
obligations for having received them in the past. Exchange processes utilize, as 
it were, the self-interests of individuals to produce a differentiated social structure 
within which norms tend to develop that require actors to set aside their personal 
interests for the sake of the collectivity (Blau, 1964:92). 


As aresutt, 


...the recipient acquires a cost, that is, the cost of obligation. Indebtedness is 
thus viewed as an aversive state having motivational properties -- the greater the 
magnitude of indebtedness, the greater the aversiveness and the stronger the 
subsequent attempts to reduce it (Gergen, Greenberg & Willis, 1980:1). 


In short, one possible outgrowth of exchange relationships is that the recipients of benefits are placed in 
an uncomfortable “psychological state of indebtedness ... [or] a state of obligation to repay another."12 


But since we know intuitively and from experience that bestowing benefits on others doés not 
necessarily arouse feelings of indebtedness or obligation in them, we also know that such feelings must 
occur only under certain specifiable conditions. According to indebtedness theory, variation in the level of 
indebtedness derives from three primary factors: 1) the giver's motives; 2) the magnitude of the rewards 
and costs incurred by the recipient and the giver as a result of the exchange; and 3) the locus of causality 
of the donor's action (Greenberg, 1980:5). That is, the recipient may feel more or less indebted, 
depending on the extent to which he perceives the giver's motives to be primarily selfish or truly altruistic; 
how much the recipient gains relative to the giver's costs; the extent to which the giver's actions are 
perceived to be caused by external versus internal compulsions.13 Atthough recipients may relieve the 


social psychology, inter-organizational theory, network analysis, labor relations, contract theory, neo-corporatism 
studies, social contract theory, and others (Marin, 1990). As classic statements of social exchange theory, one could 
name Thibaut and Kelley (1959), Homans (1961), Emerson (1962), and -- perhaps the most well-known work -- Blau 
(1964). 

10This is not to say that exchange theorists see all social and political behaviors as being governed narrowly by 
interest and rewards, for “irrational and moral forces also govern them" (Blau, 1968:452). However, many aspects of 
mutual influence are reflective of an interest in somehow profiting from an interaction. 


11Four out of five major “theories of political obligation," according to Fowler and Orenstein (1985), focus on one 
or another normative, ethical, or legalistic conception of political obligation.A simple periodical search of sources on 
“obligation” reveals that most references to the concept of obligation in international relations are to be found in 
international law or ethics journals. For international legal interpretations of obligation see for example, Lyle (1983) or 
Breman (1982). For an ethics perspective, see Harris, (1990), Gould (1991), or Klosko (1991). 

12F rom Greenberg (1980:4). In interpersonal relationships, Greenberg argues, this principle can be shown to 
derive from early socialization, where individuals associate being indebted with such considerations as restrictions on 
their freedom of action, the loss of position relative to the giver, or the anticipated costs or repayment. 

13F or example, if the recipient feeis that 1) the giver's motives were mainly selfish ("he helped me in a conscious 
effort to make me indebted to him"); 2) the giver incurred very low costs in bestowing benefits upon the recipient ("he 
only gave me X because he had plenty of it"); or 3) the giver was forced to provide benefits by external compulsions 
("he wouldn't of helped me if person Y hadn't compelled him to*), the indebtedness and feeling of obligation to pay 
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aversive effects of indebtedness by doing something (such as paying back the initial giver), they may also 
accomplish this by “cognitively restructuring" indebtedness (Greenberg, 1980:20). If the recipient does 
not cognitively seek to reduce the effects of the obligation incurred, on the other hand, reciprocity! will 
be the most likely behavioral method of reducing indebtedness. 


According to an exchange perspective, the necessity and effectiveness of reciprocity-based strategies 
are strongly determined by the logic of interdependence. in situations involving correspondent 
coordination problems (correspondent mutual behavior contro!, or CR MBC), an actor can prompt 
cooperation and reciprocity from his partner by simply acting cooperatively. Because actors in such 
situations can only achieve good outcomes by acting jointly, a cooperative response to a cooperative 
gesture is well within the responder's own, short-term interests. The Cr MBC component guarantees -- as 
it were -- reciprocity because of the convergence of interests. As a result, concepts like indebtedness and 
obligation become largely meaningless. In situations of discordant exchange, however, this state of 
affairs does not exist. When the situation involves not Cr MBC, but rather discordant BRC and MFC, one 
of the only ways -- logically -- to encourage reciprocation is to establish a sense of obligation on the part 
of the recipient. An actor wishing to establish such a sense may make a Max Other (maximize the other 
actor's outcomes) transformation, based on the expectation that his partner will do the same. If the 
recipient is successfully placed in a state of indebtedness, he may reduce that state by reciprocating, 
providing there is an opportunity to reciprocate and he is not able to reduce his indebtedness in some 
other way. If the recipient, is not successfully placed in a state of indebtedness, reciprocation is less 
likely. 


In sum, because actors cannot logically count on their partner's to reciprocate cooperative 
gestures in exchange situations, cooperation depends on the voluntary willingness of the participants to 
bestow benefits upon each other. What is more, ambiguity inherent this process is exacerbated by the 
nature of political resources. Political exchange between governments, like social exchange between 
individuals, is greatly complicated by the lack of political or social “money.” The absence of a standard 
measure for evaluating the costs and benefits associated with political exchange between states, and the 
confusion, errors and misinterpretations associated with deciding what was being exchanged, why it was 
being exchanged, and at what costs to whom, are important sources of interstate conflict. Thus attribution 
becomes very important as each actor must make judgments about the motivations of others and make 
subjective valuations of the costs and benefits associated with the exchange. 


3. Exchange in Anglo-German Relations, 1937-19339. 


As one examines the historical and biographical literature on Neville Chamberlain and on 
appeasement, it becomes clear that “the ideal of dispassionate objectivity has seldom, if ever, been 
achieved ... we find instead a hopelessly partisan record of vilifications on the one hand, and hagiography 
on the other" (Fuchser, 1982:4). Appeasement has become a metaphor for "weakness and the cowardly 
abdication of power in the face of the malevolent" (Fuchser, 1982:2); a policy born in “virtuous motives, 
[but] trammeled by inertia and timidity against armed and resolute wickedness" (Churchill, 1948:190). In 
short, existing historical analyses have left international relations scholars in a difficult position from which 
to understand from a theoretical perspective this “object lesson of our age” (Lammers, 1966:2). We may 
understand -- at the level of history -- why Britain permitted the reoccupation of the Rhineland, the 
Anschluss with Austria, and the vivisection of Czechoslovakia, but are incapable -- at the level of theory -- 


back will be relatively low. !f on the other hand, the recipient judges that 1) the givers motives were mainly altruistic; 
2) the giver incurred high costs; and 3) the giver gave of his own free will, the obligation to repay will be relatively 
high. 

14Reciprocity is a concept that has attracted the attention of many scholars of international relations, with varying 
degrees of success. Much of the work done on the subject has been more normative than analytical, suggesting for 
example the "...need for reciprocity [in international relations] ... and the utility of cooperative-reciprocal strategies in 
at least some international contexts (Goldstein and Freeman, 1990:21). According to Goldstein (1991), such a 
conception is common to game theoretic (e.g. Axelrod, 1984; Axelrod and Keohane, 1985; Brams, 1985) as well as 
psychological approaches (e.g. Osgood, 1962; Jervis, 1988; Larson, 1988). Other prominent works on reciprocity 
include (1977), Leng and Wheeler (1979), Jervis (1982), and Keohane (1986, 1988). 
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of placing those events within a larger category of phenomena. The framework described in this essay 
can help accomplish this task. 


The relations between Britain and Germany in the late 1930s reflect many of the fundamental 
problems associated with interstate exchange. The remainder of this essay will develop the argument 
that the actions of Britain and Germany from late 1937 up to and including the establishment of the Polish 
guarantee, follow predictably from the logic of the interdependence problems that characterized their 
relationship. Although the logic of interdependence in the Anglo-German relationship of the late 1930s 
contained significant disincentives for bilateral cooperation and mutua/ benefit, it also established 
compelling preconditions for the emergence of a policy of unilateral appeasement. The key situational 
factors were 1) for each state, the other constituted an unavoidable obstacle in the way of best outcomes. 
This, combined with 2) the absence of common interest, and 3) a distribution of incentives and resources 
such that each state preferred to do what the other preferred it not to do, meant that 5) the situation was 
fundamentally discordant. Finally, a disparity of military capabilities and a significant difference in the 
nature of domestic pressures, 6) created an asymmetry in terms of each government's freedom of action, 
and dependence on the other. 


Aggregately, these factors produced a situation of asymmetrical, discordant exchange. Britain's and 
Germany's actions throughout the period in question reflected the effort to work out an exchange of costs 
and benefits. As the more dependent of the two states, Britain had little choice but to make attempts to 
induce a transformation of the situation to one that would afford her better given outcomes. At the same 
time, Germany -- with her less dependent position, corresponding freedom of action, and unwaveringly 
competitive intent -- was successful in restructuring the indebtedness, and did not respond to Britain's 
attempted transformation. As the reality of this fact became more clear to decisionmakers, and as the 
domestic constraints acting on the British government changed in character, the nature of the situation 
changed such that Britain ceased its attempts to transform it. The net result of this change was the 
decision to guarantee Poland. 


3.1. Interdependence in Anglo-German relations. 


lt has been argued that during the late 1930s, Britain and Germany "were each pursuing quite 
independent strategies that occasionally intersected by accident" (Snyder and Diesing, 1977:550, italics 
added). It is a particularly widespread belief that Germany's military predominance had made her, by the 
late 1930s, independent of the actions of her adversaries and allies. In short, the existence of 
interdependence in the Anglo-German relationship cannot simply be assumed; it must be demonstrated. 
The following section describes the situational and domestic factors that made the two major participants 
in the appeasement story needy of each other's help, beginning with Germany. 


3.1.1. Germany. 


When he ascended to power in May 1933, Hitler immediately began taking steps to increase 
Germany's freedom of action. Toward this end, one of Hitler's earliest moves was to order his military to 
“produce by 1938 forces strong enough to make German power felt in the world" (Watt, 1989:21). In 
short order, Germany announced conscription and a far-reaching air power build-up (both in violation of 
the Versailles), and struck a naval agreement with Britain that had the effect of allowing Germany to 
concentrate her strength in Central and Eastern Europe.15 By 1937 as a result, Germany: had created 
an Air Force superior to that of France or Italy; had developed a Navy sufficient to assure command of 
the Baltic; increased the strength of her army from 10 divisions in 1933 to 36 infantry divisions and 3 
armored divisions; and was on track by 1940 to be capable of mobilizing a larger number of divisions than 
she mobilized in 1914.16 


'Saccording to Watt, the agreement -- which among other things, fixed German naval strength at 35% of the size 
of the British fleet -- brought the anger of both France and Italy. This was so because the agreement carried the clear 
implication that Britain would not resist German aggression in Europe (Watt, 1989:22). 

16DBFP, series 2, vol. 18, Appendix | (W 2852/1384/50), Review of Imperial Defense by the Chiefs of Staff Sub- 
Committee of the Committee of imperial Defense, 2/22/37. 
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However, while Germany was well on her way by 1937 toward achieving a dominant position in 
Europe based on her military strength, several factors left her unable to obtain her more specific goals 
without "help." In his so-called "Hossbach speech" of November 5th, Hitler described the aim of German 
policy as the effort to "make secure and to preserve the German racial community and to enlarge it."17 
This goal in turn was inextricably interlinked with "the solving of the need for space." Lebensraum and the 
need for more of it, became the fundamental, driving concerns of Hitler's foreign policy. 


Paradoxically, the intrinsic relation between Germany's ability to secure, preserve and make 
independent the German "Volkmasse" on the one hand, and her success in solving the need for space on 
the other hand, was precisely what made Germany dependent on the Western Powers for her best 
Outcomes. One of the most striking aspects of Hitler's remarks of November 5th, was his sober 
admission that under all foreseeable circumstances “autarchy” was untenable in regard both to food and 
to the economy in general."18 Because, as Hitler argued, “opportunities for economic expansion by 
countries outside the great economic empires were severely impeded," Germany's inability to achieve 
autarchy created “limitations which [she] was unable to remove." Some level of international participation 
would therefore be unavoidable. 


Particularly as a result of the weakness of Germany's food situation, Hitler reasoned that "the only 
remedy, and one which might appear to us as visionary, lay in the acquisition of greater living space." On 
the matter of where this expansion had to be directed, Hitler showed equal clarity when he arqued that, 


.../f we accept the security of our food situation as the principal question, the 
space necessary to insure it can only be sought in Europe, not, as in the liberal- 
Capitalist point of view, in the exploitation of colonies. It is not a matter of 
acquiring more population but of gaining space for agricultural use. Moreover, 
areas producing raw materials can be more usefully sought in Europe in 
immediate proximity to the Reich, than overseas. 


In other words, Europe was where Germany could acquire the greatest gain of living space. Hitler knew 
full well, however, that because his targets of expansion lay in Europe, and because "Germany's problem 
could oniy be solved by means of force," the expected gain could not be achieved without cost and 
without having to reckon with two Britain and France, who would seek to “oppose any further 
strengthening of Germany's position either in Europe or overseas," and could therefore not be excluded 
as "factors in Germany's "political calculations." 


In terms of Hitler's planned aggression against Austria and Czechoslovakia, the best case scenario 
involved British and French non-interference. Given Britain's traditional role and the “balancer” of Europe 
and France's treaty obligations, it may seem counterintuitive that Hitler could have ever expected their 
acquiescence. He believed, however, that Britain and most likely France “had already tacitly written off 
the Czechs and were reconciled to the fact that this question would be cleared up in due course by 
Germany." Moreover, difficulties connected with the Empire, and the prospect of being once more 
embroiled in a protracted European war, would prevent Britain from entering the fray in Central and 
Southern Europe. Without the support of Britain, France would likewise remain on the sidelines, and 
Germany would be able to move east, without having to struggle on two fronts, something that would add 
dramatically to the costs of acting to acquire greater living space for Germans. 


Despite the attendant risks of embarking on an expansionist path in Europe, Hitler was inclined to do 
so sooner rather than later. Hitler's discussions of his plans were filled with an increasing sense of 
urgency. In the Hossbach speech, Hitler makes several references to his own mortality and the need to 
resolve Germany's problem of living space "while the Fiihrer was still living." He felt that Germany's 
could only maintain its advantageous position -- owing to a significant head start in rearmament and other 
war preparations -- for a short period of time. It was therefore “while the rest of the world was still 


17See DGFP, series D, vol. 1, No. 19. Minutes of the Conference in the Reich Chancellery, Berlin, 11/ 5/37 


18mMore specifically, his assessment was that in the field of raw materials, Germany could achieve “limited but not 
total autarchy," while in the field of food “the question of autarchy was to be answered by a flat 'no’"." See DGFP, 
series D, vol. 1, No. 19. Minutes of the Conference in the Reich Chancellery, Berlin, 11/5/37. 
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preparing its defenses that [Germany] was obliged to take the offensive." “No one," he said on the eve of 
his Blitzkrieg in Poland, “will ever again have the confidence of the whole German people as | have now 
... my existence is therefore a factor of great value ... our economic situation is such that we can hold out 
only for a few more years ... all these favorable circumstances will no longer prevail in two or three years' 
time."19 Consequently, these factors greatly “undermined Hitler's patience" (Watt, 1989:35-6), and made 
him unalterably resolved to achieve living space at the latest by 1943-45, or preferably earlier should the 
right conditions present themselves.2° 


3.1.2. Britain. 


A combination of situational and domestic factors placed Britain in a relatively poor position from 
which to employ force in opposing Hitler's plans to secure Lebensraum in Europe. The logic of 
interdependence for Britain made her quite dependent, therefore, on voluntary restraint from Germany. 
As aresult, Britain's subsequent strategies were geared toward enhancing the likelihood of this result. 


The primary constraints facing Chamberlain's new government in 1937 were twofold: 1) relative 
military unpreparedness and fear that a major rearmament would cripple the economy; and 2) the 
lingering psychological effects of WWI which contributed to widespread war resistance both domestically 
and in the dominions. In their November 1937 report, The Chiefs of Staff Sub-Committee of the C.1.D. 
concluded that British military forces were “far from sufficient" to meet her defensive requirements.21 
Given substantial German superiority of ground forces, even greater German advantages in the air (as 
well as in air defense), and the uncertainty (at best) of any external support (e.g., from France or Russia), 
the Chiefs could not foresee a time when 


[British] forces would be strong enough to safeguard [British] territory, trade and 
vital interests against Germany, Italy, and Japan simultaneously. We cannot, 
therefore, exaggerate the importance, from the point of view of Imperial defense, 
of any political or international action that can be taken to reduce the numbers of 
our potential enemies and to gain the support of potential allies. 22 


Moreover, there were domestic limits to Britain's material and especially political ability to rearm. A.short 
time before Chamberlain became Prime Minister, officials in the Exchequer had warned him that unless 
defense spending was brought under control, the country risked another economic crisis23 As 
Chamberlain felt a recurrence of 1931 would undermine his ability to restrain the dictators (and his ability 
to stay in power), he became determined to prevent such a crisis from repeating itself (Charmiey, 1989). 


19From DGFP, series D, vol. 12, p. 192 (as quoted by Watt, 1989:35). 


20in his Hossbach speech, Hitler mentioned two scenarios that would present significant incentives to act 
against Czechoslovakia sooner than 1943: 1) if France became involved in a domestic conflict that would have the 
effect of rendering it incapable of acting against Germany, and 2) if France and Britain became embroiled in a war 
with Italy such that they could not act against Germany. 

21DBFP, series 2, vol. 19, (C 7851/205/62), Report by the Chiefs of the Staff Sub-Committee of the C.1.D. on the 
comparison of the strength of Great Britain with that of certain other nations as of January 1938, 11/12/37. 

221t should be noted, as Dunbabin (1983:192) argues, that in making this assessment, the "Chiefs of Staff were 
very much creatures of their time, doubting the military value of possible associates, reluctant to be drawn into trouble 
through a repetition of the rigid alliance system of 1914, and never willing to take into account the forces of any 
potential ally in deciding the strength of the home defenses of this country against what might be a vital blow." 

23The idea was that if Britain was forced to rearm, an inflationary spiral would be set off by -- as Schmidt 
(1983:109) argues -- “excessive borrowing and a scramble for skilled labor and other scarce resources, resulting in a 
crisis similar to that of 1931." Of course, this fear was based on pre-Keynesian thinking that had given these officials 
a penchant for balanced budgets. As a result, British governments, according to Peden (1983:142) of the 1930s are 
open to criticism for “"economising unnecessarily on defense expenditures.” See, for example, Coghlan (1972), or 
Shay (1977:277) who argues that "had the treasury heeded Keynes, it would have been spared much of its concern 
about the size of the rearmament programme” (both as cited/quoted by Peden, 1983). 
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From this perspective, it could be argued that the constraints on the Chamberlain government were 
determined not so much by misperceptions about the Germans' likely motives, but rather “by fears of 
running into a domestic crisis triggered off by a rearmament race" (Schmidt, 1983:109). Therefore, when 
he came into office in May of 1937, Chamberlain began the process of adjusting British foreign policy to 
the requirements and constraints of her defense policy. Britain's main concern, he argued, must be “the 
defense of her own islands; if she did have to take part in a continental war, she would contribute her air 
and naval forces." (Charmley, 1989:23). The problem for Chamberlain, of course, was how to shape the 
foreign policy accordingly; how to bring foreign policy in line with a defense policy that he felt Britain could 
afford. The answer, one that was echoed by the Chiefs of Staff, lay in the recognition that if defense 
policy had to be limited, foreign policy should be limited as well. As a consequence, Britain should only 
“involve [herself] such as directly concern [her] interests."24 


Compounding domestic political limits on rearmament as well as on the scope of foreign policy, 
Chamberlain's government was also greatly constrained by a strong anti-war atmosphere both at home 
and in the dominions, which expected policy to be aimed at preserving the peace rather than leading to 
mere bloc formation and an arms race as before 1914 (Schmidt, 1983). Despite the constant exhortations 
of Churchill and other anti-appeasers,2° most political groups and the vast majority of public opinion 
throughout the early and mid-1930s, felt emphatically that Britain should "keep out of the troubles in 
Central Europe at all costs."26 Indeed, British public opinion was distinctly pro-German and largely anti- 
French during this period2” and the public had convinced itself that "Germany's demands for revision 
were justified, and both the means of enforcement and the moral justification for even limited measures of 
retaliation were lacking" (Schmidt, 1983:113). 


Perhaps ironically, much of the basis for this fact of British public opinion is attributable to the 
lingering effects of the Great War. As an historical event, WWI was truly unprecedented. With 750,000 
British dead -- many more than all of Britain's dead in all previous wars combined -- "misery, bloodshed, 
and death were experienced directly by many and vicariously by everyone; this transiated itself into a 
powerful anti-war movement dedicated to the proposition that the Great War must never happen again" 
(Fuchser, 1982:6). The effect of this on British governments was that no British statesman could readily 
contemplate using military power as an instrument of policy in the 19th century, Clausewitzian manner, 
ie., as merely an “extension of policy by other means." It was therefore elite, as well as public opinion that 
was shaped by these the experiences of Britain's recent past. 


Although Chamberlain and virtually all of his Cabinet members shared memories of the “lost golden 
days of Edwardian greatness," these were overshadowed by their memories of WWI and undermined by 
their common liberal philosophy that "peace was the normal state of relations between nations" (Watt, 
1989:78-9). As one of Chamberlain's biographers notes, WWI had cost him the life of the only person 
who was truly close to him. The death of Neville'’s cousin, Norman Chamberlain, in the trenches of 
France, affected him “even more deeply than his own father's death had done, and sowed in him the 
seeds of his life-long hatred of the futility of war." (Macleod, 1961:22). As a result, Chamberlain came to 
believe that the alternative to coming to terms with Hitler would be another war, infinitely more devastating 
than the last, and that therefore “almost any act of political accommodation was fully justified, not only 
justified, but indeed the only conceivable course of action." (Fuchser, 1982:xi). 


In light of the lingering effects of WWI and the concomitant considerations inherent in British domestic 
politics, the constraints on Chamberlain's government are readily apparent. To create a credible force of 


rom WC 223k, Chativerein dary, 27 Apri, tas quored vy Crarmiey, 198924). 

25in the days after Chamberlain's ouster, Charmiey (1989:54) notes “the number of anti-appeasers grew every 
time the tale was retold. Yet, not only were the numbers of dissidents small in the 1930s, but theirs was clearly a 
house divided." 

26From FO 800/291, Simon to MacDonald, 7/27/34 (as quoted by Schmidt, 1983:121). 

27This pattern rang true, for example, when news of the German reoccupation of the Rhineland came to Britain, 
where public opinion was largely pro-German. Indeed, shortly after the German action of March 1936, Harold 
Nicolson wrote in his diary that “the country will not allow us to take drastic action in what they regard as a pure 
French interest." See Nicolson (1969:242), as quoted by Schmidt (1983:123). 
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opposition to Germany -- without any foreseeable help from the US., France, Russia or other potential 
allies -- would have called for a total war-sized mobilization and rearmament in peacetime. In specific, 
Chamberlain would have had to “win consent for full rearmament subordinate the economy to wartime 
priorities; introduce conscription; institute war budget and cuts in welfare services; Convert industry to full 
production of war supplies; raise taxes and foreign loans and sell off overseas investments" (Middlemas, 
1972:456). There is little indication that a peacetime mobilization of this magnitude would have been at all 
possible given the domestic political conditions of the early and middle 1930s. As a direct result of this 
fact, there was, in effect, little serious contemplation of a direct, military confrontation of Hitler prior to 
1939. Thus, while Germany had become “the most formidable menace of all in Europe" (Charmley, 
1989:8), there was no getting around the fact that Germany was also “the key to the entire European 
situation" (Lammers, 1966:24). In short, Britain's own outcomes had in large measure become dependent 
on the actions of Germany. 


3.2. Exchange and the strategy of appeasement. 


If we were to take an historical “snap shot" of the Anglo-German relationship in the Fall of 1937, we 
would find that the developments and conditions discussed above had made it impossible for either the 
British or German governments to achieve their goals in Europe without the help of the other. They were, 
in a word, interdependent. We know, however, that interdependence situations vary along a number of 
parameters. Therefore, it is necessary to delineate the exact nature of the interdependence situation at 
the time of our “snapshot," based on the above discussion of Anglo-German relations. 


The relationship between two states can be described in terms of a exchange if they each have the 
ability to help or hurt one another (by supplying or withholding resources the other needs) AND can 
achieve satisfactory outcomes individually, i.e., without acting jointly. In other words, once it is known that 
a given interdependence situation involves each state's ability to help or hurt the other unilaterally, it is 
necessary for the purposes of fully describing that situation, to discern whether or not there is a significant 
BC component. This question behavior control amounts to the extent to which common interest plays a 
demonstrable role in determining the basic incentives of the states involved. In this connection, it was 
argued above that while both Germany and Britain had been animated in the 1920s and early to mid- 
1930s by a mutual aversion to war in general, and a desire to avoid going to war against each other in 
particular,28 only Britain was left with an incentive structure that can be described in these terms by late 
1937. After that time, Germany's penchant for acting aggressively in the face of British concessions had 
the effect throughout 1938 and 1939, of gradually eroding the element of common interest from the British 
perspective. 


The basic source of interdependence in the Anglo-German relationship of the late 1930s was mutual 
fate control, or their ability to help or hurt one another unilaterally. This component emanated from 
interstate as well as domestic considerations. By 1937, it was Great Britain -- as the leading traditional 
power in the European balance -- that was Germany's main obstacle in creating greater Lebensraum in 
Europe.29 The "help" that Germany needed from Britain, therefore, was British acquiescence and 
recognition of a German free hand in the areas where expansion was to occur, ie., Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. Similarly, Germany was a key to stability in Europe, something made valuable for Britain 
by her relative weakness resulting from disarmament and continuing economic problems. As a result, 
Britain's position was increasingly dependent on Germany's decisions and actions because of the latter's 
growing power. The "help" needed by Britain therefore, was German restraint and willingness to take a 
graduaiistic, diplomatic approach toward resolving her grievances. 


28in some of the literature on appeasement, significant weight is given -- at least in the early years -- to the 
common aversion to Bolshevism. Some authors even argue that anti-Bolshevism was the main impetus in Britain for 
the policy of appeasement. 

Robert Vansittart echoed this assessment when he wrote that "many Germans look upon Britain as the 
greatest obstacle to German expansion and to the “heroic conception" of life and Germany destiny." See DBFP, 
series 2, vol. 17, Appendix ll, Memorandum by Sir R. Vansittart, The world situation and British rearmament (C 
8998/8998/18), 12/31/36. 
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For both the German and British governments, moreover, there were important domestic political 
bases for their need of each other's help. In order to achieve intensive rearmament, for example, 
Germany had to put a great strain on her economic system, resulting in “such hardships and restrictions 
[on the German people] as are usually associated only with a state of war."30 Asa result, Hitler's hold on 
power lay in the confidence he had instilled into the German people and the ease with which he could be 
seen to carry his decisions into effect. Prior to 1938, in addition, there remained moderate elements in 
German politics that retained, at least in theory, the potential to derail Hitler's plan altogether. He could 
not, therefore, risk any loss of prestige resulting from set-backs or from the perception that he would be 
unable to deliver on his ultimate aims. For these reasons, Hitler needed British help -- in the form of non- 
interference -- in facilitating new successes in order to keep the support of the people. 


For the architects and supporters of appeasement in Britain, on the other hand, every new indication 
that Germany would act aggressively and unilaterally made them more needy of help (in the form of 
restraint) from Germany. The appeasement policy was designed in part to appeai to the desire for peace 
among moderate elements in the German government and among the German people, thus 


feeding [Britain's] preferences and options into the German political debate. It 
was assumed that if justified demands for revision were complied with, it would 
then be difficult for the Hitler regime to incite the German people to launch into 
action over and above pure revisionism or to make sacrifices in fresh attempts at 
rearmament (Schmidt, 1983:102-3). 


Furthermore, any progress in this strategy would remove pressure on the British government to 
accelerate the rearmament process, which it thought would be injurious to the British economy and to its 
political position. In short, any evidence that Germany was not reacting according to these premises, 
would serve to undermine the credibility of the policy and weaken Chamberlain's hold on power. For 
these reasons, Chamberlain's need for German moderation and restraint was unmistakable. 


The simple knowledge that the Anglo-German situation was one of exchange does not tell us the 
exact form the exchange relations took. In this regard, the nature and supply of the "resources" in 
question are important.31 The basic resource that Germany wanted from Britain, was tacit acceptance of 
her right to expand in Central Europe, and the commitment not to obstruct her political and military moves 
to acquire greater Lebensraum. For Britain, what Germany had to offer was restraint, ie., shows of good 
faith, reasonability and the willingness to resolve her grievances peacefully. 


Given this description, it is plain that both governments had substantial incentives to withhold the 
resources that the other wanted. Hitler was not satisfied with Germany's situation. Because he did not 
believe that the problem of living space could be solved multilaterally, and felt that the time for action was 
now, showing restraint would give him a rather unsatisfactory outcome. Likewise, if the British 
government idly allowed Germany to expand unopposed, it would suffer -- both in terms of its international 
position and its domestic hold on power. In the same way, if Hitler was to show restraint while allowing 
the appearance that the actions of the British government had successfully obstructed Germany's 
designs, the German government's international and (especially) domestic positions would be 
compromised. All domestic constraints considered, Britain's highest preference should be the scenario 
combining German restraint with resolute action (successful bluff), though this scenario gives Germany a 
very low outcome. If both countries decided to stand firm at the outset, Germany's outcome would be 
higher than Britain's; the possibility of Germany's achieving its goals (if through war) would remain, while 
the British outcomes would be undermined. However, Britain should still want to avoid cooperating while 
Germany remains obstinate since the best way to undermine the political viability of the policy of 


S0DBFP, series 2, vol. 18, Appendix | (W 2852/1384/50), Review of Imperial Defense by the Chiefs of Staff Sub- 
Committee of the Committee of Imperial Defense, 2/22/37. 

31See Foa and Foa (1980:78). in their classic works on resource theory, Foa and Foa (1974) and Foa (1971), 
look at interpersonal exchange in terms of 6 classes of resources: love, status, information, money, goods, and 
services. It is not a large departure from this kind of conceptualization to think of interstate relationships in terms of 
exchanges of more than money and goods. States can exchange respect, prestige, support, offers of alliance, as 
well as money and commodities. See below for an in-depth discussion of exchange in interstate relations. 
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appeasement from a domestic standpoint would exactly be the scenario where British benevolence was 
being perceived as being met with German aggression.32 


The snapshot of the Anglo-German relationship as of the Fall of 1937, reveals a situation of 
asymmetrical discordant exchange, as depicted by the matrix in Figure 4. 


ee Difficulties from a cooperative standpoint derive primarily from the 

ee er discordance between the BRC and MFC components. The 

G combination of negative RC and positive FC, indicates that each 

Act with Act player can help the other, but in so doing reduces his own payoff. 

Restraint Aggressively | The incentives for mutual help are further reduced by the absence 

of BC; neither player can expect the other to match a cooperative 
action. 


Offer | 3 
Concessions 


B Although the situation depicted in Figure 4 is one of 
discordant exchange, it is nota PD. The major exception derives 
from an imbalance of control between the two participants. In a 
Prisoner's Dilemma, the participants have equal amounts of control 
over their own and their partner's outcomes. Moreover, 
G: RC= -2 FC=2 BC=0 | participants can help or hurt each other more than they can help or 
B: RC= -1 FC=1 BC=0 | hurt themselves, in a classic PD. Nevertheless, the Anglo-German 
situation does display some of the elements and problems of prototypical exchange. 


Obstruct 3 1 


A closer look at the payoffs in the above matrix reveals that the situation for Britain is more 
precarious than that of Germany. Because Germany's RC and FC are both twice as large as Britain's, 
Germany has more control over both its own and Britain's outcomes. Thus, while both players exert 
independent control over their own and each other's outcomes (ie., interdependence is mutual) the given 
situation is essentially asymmetrical. Germany stands to lose substantially by moving from the 
competitive to the cooperative choice. Conversely, Britain loses by acting cooperatively, but has a 
smaller disincentive than Germany to cooperate. Therefore, while neither state has an incentive in its 
own outcomes to cooperate, the payoffs in the given matrix indicate that British cooperation is more likely 


32The decision to estimate that Britain should prefer mutual confrontation to unrequited cooperation may be 
controversial. Such a controversy would likely arise from the argument that the domestic constraints on 
Chamberlain's government should make the former rather than latter the least valued scenario for Britain. This wouid 
be a distortion, | believe, of the constraints on Chamberlain, mainly because the consequences of choosing to 
obstruct Germany were unclear at this time. For example, although the Chiefs of Staff were clear in their conviction 
that Britain would not be ready to enter any war for some years, they also asserted their belief that Germany would 
"be reluctant to embark ... on hostilities against us" in the short term, in any event before 1939. (See DBFP, series 2, 
vol. 19, (C 7851/205/62), Report by the Chiefs of the Staff Sub-Committee of the C.I.D. on the comparison of the 
strength of Great Britain with that of certain other nations as of January 1938, 11/12/37). In addition, Robert 
Vansittart reported a short time prior to Chamberlain's accession to power that "Germany is admittedly not ready yet 
for a war on a considerable scale, either militarily, economically, or politically. The Army wants to have time to create 
a better balance between the purely military preparations and the essential economic preparations -- but no matter 
how you look at it, Germany will not be ready for big mischief for at least a year -- and probabiy more. To the Foreign 
Office therefore falls the task of holding the situation at least until 1939, at which time we shall have more than a fair 
chance of turning the corner and turning it for good. (DBFP, series 2, vol. 17, Appendix Il, Memorandum by Sir R. 
Vansittart, The world situation and British rearmament (C 8998/8998/18), 12/31/36). In sum, the British government 
did not have clear evidence that choosing the competitive strategy would lead to war in the short term -- in fact, the 
advice of the Chiefs of Staff spoke to the contrary. Consequently, the pressures on Chamberiain to avoid war would 
not have precluded an “obstruct” strategy. For these reasons, | argue that Britain should prefer mutual confrontation 
to unrequited cooperation, the latter scenario being the more potentially damaging from a domestic political 
standpoint. 
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than German cooperation. However, there is little reason to expect an A1/B1 outcome. Rather, if we 
assume that both governments seek to maximize their own outcomes in the given matrix, the outcome will 
be A2/B2, where Germany presses for concessions as Britain refuses to cede them. Judging from the 
given properties of the Anglo-German relationship, one would have little reason to expect sustained 
cooperation. Rather, mutual defection would seem to be the most likely short or long term results. 


3.3. The transformation of appeasement. 


Although appeasement has meant many things to many people, a common conception sees it as “the 
policy of meeting German demands and grievances without asking for firm reciprocal advantages; asking 
instead for only future “mutual understanding" (Middiemas, 1972:8).33 This characterization is important 
because it fundamentally misses the point of appeasement. In essence, “mutual understanding" was 
exactly the “firm reciprocal advantage," -- the resource -- that Britain wanted from Germany. Germany 
had few tangible resources it could give Britain, even if Britain had wanted them. Germany did not 
constitute a direct threat to the Empire (less so after the Anglo-German Naval agreement), or to the British 
position in the world economy. Rather, the threat posed by Germany was more indirect, growing out of 
the potential she had for causing the very disturbances in Europe that Britain did not want. Hence, the 
resource Britain needed was an “understanding” that if she helped Germany resolve her justified 
grievances (ie., if she supplied the resources Germany wanted), Hitler would take a measured and purely 
diplomatic approach. In this way, revision would be accomplished, but without having the effect of 
overturning the status quo in ways that would negatively affect British interests. 


The way in which Britain went about seeking to secure German restraint was determined by the 
nature of interdependence between Britain and Germany, and the exchange processes that followed from 
it. Extracting the logical elements of the situation, Britain was presented with three main obstacles that 
stood in the way of her getting the resources she needed from Germany. First, because the situation was 
one of exchange, there should have been no expectation that Germany would match a cooperative 
action. Second, because exchange was discordant, Germany had no situational incentive to do what 
Britain preferred it to do. Finally, because the situation was asymmetrical, Britain exerted a relatively low 
amount of independent control over Germany's outcomes. Therefore, threat-based strategies had little 
chance of success. Because Germany had no rational incentive to act with restraint, the given situation 
provided little opportunity for Britain to bring about help from Germany. 


Based on this description, the British government's decision to participate in an exchange relationship 
with Germany may appear to lack rationality and logic. The framework outlined in this essay gives a 
substantially different interpretation. Paramount in this interpretation are the major differences between 
the situational constraints on Germany versus those acting upon Britain. Because the situation afforded 
Germany the ability to achieve good outcomes, we would not expect her to attempt to transform it. 
Conversely, Britain had little possibility of bringing about German restraint; and should therefore have 
sought to transform the given situation into one that provided better outcomes. Because Britain was “not 
content with the situation as given," we can predict that she would introduce “additional considerations,“ 
having the the effect of transforming the given situation into an effectively different one that may be more 
satisfying, “even when evaluated in terms of the outcomes in the given situation” (Kelley and Thibaut, 
1978:19-20). 


33in an appendix entitled "The Semantics of Appeasement," Rock (1966), points out that before the late 1930s, 
appeasement was a general term taken to mean “the reduction of international tension in Europe and the world by the 
methodical removal of the principal causes of friction among nations [and] the promotion of conciliation through the 
redress of legitimate grievances of the defeated powers of the World War.” After Chamberlain began to shape the 
policy of appeasement, it came to mean "the making of timely concessions to disgruntled powers ... in the hope that 
this would alleviate their grievances, reduce their tendency toward aggressive action, and open the way to lasting 
international peace and harmony." In either case, the implication is that the policy meant giving without asking for 
anything in return. 
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The situation places logical constraints on the range of allowable transformations. Although an 
attempted transformation may in practice take any of several forms, 34 the outcomes in the given situation 
determine how successful the different kinds of transformations are likely to be. Logically, neither 
transpositional nor sequential transformations make sense in the Anglo-German _ situation. 
Transpositional and sequential transformations depend largely on the existence of some level of BC, 
either correspondent or non-correspondent. In correspondent coordination, for example, a preemptively 
cooperative (transpositional transformation) move will have the effect of making it advantageous for the 
other player to select the matching action. Similarly, in a mixed control situation like Battle of the Sexes, 
where the incentives to act jointly are greater than the countervailing incentives to act singly, a sequential 
transformation whereby the actors take turns accepting lower outcomes for the long-term benefit of the 
relationship, is a likely scenario. 


The transformational logic of a situation of asymmetrical discordant exchange will be significantly 
different. To be sure, in such a situation, there is no mutual interest in making any transformation at all. 
That is, whereas the less dependent state can achieve good outcomes in the given situation, the more 
dependent state is better off leaving the relationship -- if possible -- rather than attempting to make a 
transformation. However, if the relationship for the more dependent actor, is either costly (or effectively 
impossible) to break, he has little choice but to remain in the relationship and attempt to transform it in 
such a way as to afford him better outcomes. From the above description of the Anglo-German 
relationship in the late 1930s, it is clear that this latter condition applies. Since Germany was the primary 
“disturbant" in Europe, and since German restraint was the resource Britain needed, there was quite 
simply no other relationship to which Britain couid turn. Britain was, in effect, unable to leave its 
relationship with Germany, and had little alternative but to attempt a transformation of the situation. 


Specifically, an exchange situation of the type that characterized Anglo-German relations in the late 
1930s, implies the logic of an “outcome transformation," ie., the necessity of taking account of other 
actors' outcomes as a way of achieving one's own. This is especially so in asymmetrical cases since the 
relationship is not only discordant, but also skewed in favor of one of the actors. Therefore, Britain's 
situation made it logically necessary for her to take account of Germany's outcomes as a way of 
transforming the given situation. British policy in the late 1930s can be seen as a direct outgrowth of the 
transformational logic of asymmetrical, discordant exchange. Exchange relations consist of voluntary 
actions that are contingent on rewarding reactions from others. Hence, we can say that states who 
supply benefits to a partner in a situation of discordant exchange, do so as a way of inducing them to 
reciprocate. It follows then, that if the recipient state does not make the expected transformation after 
repeated interactions, the giver state will eventually cease to supply the benefits. 


These basic processes and considerations epitomized British thinking in the late 1930s. As the 
wheels of appeasement were being set into motion in the Fall of 1937, British decisionmakers clearly saw 
themselves as being involved in an exchange relationship with a German government that could be 
maneuvered into acting with restraint. For example, on the basis of Lord Halifax's mission to Germany ,35 
Chamberlain became convinced that Hitler could be induced to refrain from using force to achieve his 
ends. This made it logical in Chamberlain's mind that Britain should say to Germany, “give us satisfactory 
assurances that you won't use force to deal with the Austrians and the Czechs and we will give you 
similar assurances that we won't use force to prevent the changes you want if you can get them by 
peaceful means."36 The Ambassador in Berlin (Sir Neville Henderson) added his support to the efforts 
that had culminated in the Halifax mission by stating 


| believe that if we are not too niggardly, Germany will keep her word, at any rate, 
for a foreseeable future. One cannot legislate for more. And particularly so, if we 


34The three basic types of transformations are 1) outcome transformations, in which an actor takes account of 
his partner's outcomes; 2) transpositional transformations, in which an actor recognizes the importance of the timing 
of events, such as recognizing the value of preemption whereupon the choices for the second actor are effectively 
redefined; and 3) sequential transformations, in which actors consider outcomes in the long run (or average) 
consequences of the various combinations, e.g., turn-taking. 

35For Halifax's account of this mission, see DBFP, series 2, vol. 19 (C 8161/270/18), Account by Lord Halifax of 
his visit to Germany, 11/17/37. 
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take it for granted that she will keep her word. The surest way of getting her to 
break is to doubt" (Birkenhead, 1965:366). 


These statements express an idea that is of central importance in analyzing the logic of appeasement. 
The initiation of appeasement was plainly motivated by the reasoning that “in order to induce reason in 
others, we must be reasonable ourselves"3’ For Britain, the idea of being “reasonable” manifested itself 
in agreement not to use force to "prevent the changes" Germany wanted (but rather to use diplomacy to 
temper them), in exchange for “satisfactory assurances that [Germany] would not use force to deal with 
the Austrians and the Czechs." From the British point of view, this was the essential basis for political 
exchange in the Anglo-German relationship.38 


The rationale for offering concessions to Germany was therefore simple: there was the clear 
expectation that well-chosen concessions in areas that were thought to be of prime importance to 
Germany, would place the German government into a condition wherein it would be difficult for it to avoid 
returning service. That “condition” would derive from expected changes in the nature of domestic 
pressures in Germany, in effect, undercutting Hitler's ability to act aggressively and increasing the 
pressure on him to act with restraint. In short, the policy would effectively place Germany in a state of 
indebtedness carrying with it the obligation to reciprocate. 


The possibility of achieving this result, it was thought, was worth the risk that the concessions would 
not have the expected effect. This idea was especially well articulated by Sir Robert Vansittart, then 
Permanent Undersecretary in the Foreign Office. 39 Despite his conviction that "Germans keep a treaty 
only as long as it suits them" this should not, he argued, keep Britain from persevering in her effort to 
reach a settlement as an 


act of faith which would be justifiable to perform ... provided that we maintain and 
intensify our rearmament ... in default of any alternative, especially since ... we 
might just conceivably breed in Germany and her new colleagues the spirit of 
Treaty observance which has hitherto been lacking (italics added). 


Anthony Eden (Chamberlain's Foreign Minister until early 1938), an ardent anti-appeaser, was largely in 
agreement with Vansittart's thinking here. Despite his view, for example, that Hitler's repeated 
intransigence “offered fresh confirmation ... of the scant respect paid by Germany to the sanctity of 
treaties," he was nevertheless convinced that “owing to Germany's material strength and power of 
mischief in Europe, it is in [Britain's] interest to conclude with her as far-reaching and enduring a 
settlement as possible."40 On the basis of this reasoning, Eden argued that although it would be easy 
enough for Germany simply to exploit British concessions, "the danger of repudiation by Germany need 
not in every sense mean that an agreement with Germany on [crucial] subjects is not worth seeking."41 
Thus, the British government was largely unified in its view that Britain had little choice but to seek the 


36NC 18/1/1030, Neville to ida Chamberlain, 11/26/37 (as quoted by Charmiey, 1989:21). 

37Second speech to the House of Lords by Lord Halifax, 3/16/38 shortly after the Austro-German Anschluss. 
See Craster (1940). 

38,t the same time, British decisionmakers recognized that Hitler possessed both the means and the incentives 
to act unilaterally. The latter point is important because if Britain thought that Germany actually preferred to do what 
Britain wanted her to do, this would constitute a pretty straightforward misinterpretation of the given situation. There 
were no delusions in London, however, that Hitler did not have the potential to take aggressive action. Therefore, 
through their recognition of the precariousness of the British position, decisionmakers showed that they understood 
the given situation, and devised a strategy that was consistent with it. That strategy was to offer “the prospect of 
having Germany's claims to ‘equality recognized in return for convincing Europe of his good faith and desire for 
peace" (Charmley, 1989:17). 

39DBFP, series 2, vol. 17, Appendix Il, Memorandum by Sir R. Vansittart, The world situation and British 
rearmament (C 8998/8998/18), 12/31/36. 

40DBFP, series 2, vol. 18 (C 2361/4/18), Memo by Eden on Germany and Locarno, 3/8/37. 

41Such realism with which British decisionmakers recognized the possibility of German repudiation, serves to 
refute the common criticism that they suffered from “blindness to the simple and obvious truth about German 
intentions," and to the possibility that German grievances ... were merely a pretext ... a tactical gambit in a struggle 
for Europe" (Barnett, 1972:514). 
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appeasement or pacification of Europe by means of a “general settlement" in which the removal of 
Germany's outstanding grievances would lead to a genuine abandonment of expansive policies on her 
part. Despite the attendant risks that the concessions would have no effect, it was hoped and in many 
ways expected, that Germany would demonstrate this major change of heart and direction by a genuine 
quid pro quo, such as a convincing measure of disarmament.4 


This example illustrates the fact that the logic of outcome transformation becomes especially manifest 
for any state facing a situation like that of Britain vis-a-vis Germany, ie., when there is no bond of common 
interest, when the less dependent state has no interest in its own outcomes to do what the more 
dependent state prefers, and when there are compelling constraints on the more dependent state that 
restrict its freedom to undertake an obstruction of the less dependent state's aggression. Under such 
conditions, options are greatly reduced. Given the logic of interdependence in this situation, the only 
strategy is to try and induce a transformation through cooperative actions, while taking steps to reduce the 
relative weakness. These two ideas -- conciliation and rearmament -- underlay the overall strategy of 
appeasement. 


The exchange perspective explains deviations from the actions that are predictable on the basis of 
the given situation by focusing attention on the motives of the state(s) that depart(s) from a simple Max 
Own motive. In practice, the British policy of appeasement amounted to the effort to enhance Germany's 
outcomes in the short-term. Although the expectation was that Britain's own outcomes would be 
advanced in the long run, this represents a clear deviation from the motive commonly attributed to 
international actors, that of short-sighted interest maximization. Since the given situation provided 
Germany with ample opportunity to achieve good outcomes, there was no need for Germany to depart 
from the simple Max Own motive. Conversely, because Britain did not have the ability to achieve good 
outcomes in the given situation, she sought to transform the situation by adopting a Max Other criterion. 


States seeking to fulfill the Max Other motive choose the behavior which they believe the other states 
wants them to choose. In this case, the Max Other motive corresponds to the cooperative behavior for 
Britain in the given situation (offer concessions), whereas obstructing German plans with force is the 
behavior that corresponds to Max Own. Germany had no preferences other than those in the given 
situation. This notion shows the transformational logic wherein Britain prefers for its offers of concessions 
to be met with a similar transformation from Germany. However, the Max Other criterion means that 
Britain retains a preference in offering concessions to Germany, even if Germany does not reciprocate in 
the short-term. In practice, the basis for this preference is that such an outcome has the effect of 
exposing German ill-will, which can be used to muster domestic and international support for actions 
against Germany, should it become necessary later.43 


The unilateral Max Other transformation effectively changes the logical terms of the situation from the 
British perspective. Since Germany's incentives remain the same as in the given situation, Britain's 
transformation of the situation means that the interdependence between Britain and Germany becomes 
perfectly concordant in the effective situation. That is, Britain's Max Other criterion effectively creates a 
new Situation in which Britain prefers to do what Germany prefers it to do. This explanation gives insights 
into why Britain was ultimately unsuccessful in producing German restraint. The focus of attention is on 
the effective situation which depicts the results of the transformation process. Although Britain's payoffs 
become concordant with Germany's in the effective situation, Germany's payoffs (which were not 
transformed in any way) remain fundamentally discordant in terms of RC. Thus, the effective situation 
clearly delineates the incentives that forged the scenario in which the British government chose to do 
what it thought Germany preferred, while the German government continued selecting the behavior that 
Britain did not prefer. 


42DBFP, series 2, vol. 18, Preface, p. v. 


43A5 Charmley notes, "If Hitler wanted war, then an obstinate reaction to Chamberlain's visits [in September 
1938] would show all but the most purblind pacifist that war was necessary and that it had been forced upon Britain. 
But if, as Hitler claimed, he wanted the friendship of the British, then here was the opportunity to show it." (Charmley, 
1989:108). 
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3.4. Exchange, ambiguity and the failure of appeasement. 


The exchange perspective developed in this essay rests on the assumption that most aspects of 
mutual influence between states are reflective at a fundamental level, of the participants’ interest in 
somehow profiting from an interaction. This applies even in those cases where the behavior in question 
appears irrational or illogical. The British government, for instance, saw many potential sources of 
political profit in the strategy of appeasement, at both the motivational and given levels. Foremost among 
the potential concrete gains was the possibility of increased restraint in German foreign policy. Hence, 
the policy of appeasement represented Britain's attempt to transform the given interdependence situation 
that offered her little possibility of eliciting the desired response from Germany. 


According to exchange theory, the ability of a donor to elicit return of service is partly a function of his 
success in placing the recipient in a state of indebtedness. However, supplying benefits does not 
guarantee that the recipient will experience indebtedness. Because indebtedness is an inherently 
aversive state, recipients will either act quickly to reduce the indebtedness by simply paying back the 
initial giver, or they can avoid becoming indebted altogether by “cognitively restructuring" the 
indebtedness. Actors who receive benefits may reexamine their original assessments and decide that 
their indebtedness is either smaller than originally judged or even non-existent. This mode of 
indebtedness avoidance/reduction is especially likely when the nature of resources and benefits is unclear 
or ambiguous, or when the discount rate on future interaction is high, i.e., when the chance of future 
interaction with the same partner is low. 


State actors will be no different from individuals in their perception of indebtedness as an aversive 
state or in their eagerness to avoid or quickly reduce indebtedness. Because international obligations 
serve only to reduce a state's freedom of action, governments will often go to great lengths to remain free 
of them unless by entering such obligations they have the clear prospect of benefitting. Such 
considerations were, for example, among the primary driving forces behind Britain's European policy 
throughout the 1930s. Successive governments sought to avoid burdening themselves with Continental 
commitments, and tried hard on various occasions to extricate themselves from arguably clear obligations 
to intervene in Southern, Central, and even Western Europe.44 


The discordance between Germany's and Britain's interests, coupled with Germany's greater freedom 
of action, meant not only that the German government had little incentive to cooperate, but also that it 
likely had little to gain by allowing itself to become indebted to Britain or obligated to reciprocate Britain's 
cooperative overtures. The evidence shows that Germany made conscious efforts throughout the late 
1930s to avoid entering a state of indebtedness to Britain. One of the decisive reasons why Germany did 
not respond as Britain expected was the German government's success in reducing its indebtedness 
through means other than reciprocity. Variation in the level of indebtedness successfully incurred upon 
actors that derive benefits from their partners, is a function of some combination of two basic sets of 
variables: 1) the perceived reasons for the donor's actions; and 2) the perceived nature and magnitude of 
the rewards and costs being exchanged. Both of these considerations underlay the German 
government's efforts to fend off Britain's attempts to place it in a state of indebtedness. 


44Beginning with the Rhineland crisis in 1936, Britain began consistently to demonstrate the desire to find ways 
out of her ostensibly ciear commitments. For example, reactions to impending German action in Austria -- an action 
which clearly violated the sovereignty of an independent European state and which therefore was an abrogation of 
the Treaty of Versailles -- were equivocal. The overriding sentiment was that Britain should not “tie [herself] in 
advance by giving undertaking to go to the aid of European countries if they were invaded unless their security was a 
vital concern to us.". See The Times, 19 March 1938 (as quoted by Charmiey, 1989:67-8). After Anschluss, 
Chamberlain stated that while Britain and Austria are both members of the League and signatories of the treaties that 
provided for Austrian independence, Britain was “under no commitment to take action vis-a-vis Austria." See DBFP, 
series 3, vol. 1, Statement by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons, 3/14/38. Finally, Britain was able to 
avoid acting on its guarantee of Czechoslovakia -- which had apparently been activated by the German invasion of 
Prague -- by arguing that - “the situation was radically altered as soon as the Slovak Diet declared independence, 
[which had the effect of putting) an end by internal disruption to the State whose frontiers we had proposed to 
guarantee ... accordingly the conditions [of the guarantee] have now ceased to exist and His Majesty's Government 
cannot accordingly hold themselves any longer bound by this obligation." See Lord Halifax's Speech to the House of 
Lords, 3/15/39 (Craster, 1940:235). 
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As discussed above, recipients will discount the value of a benefit to the extent that they perceive the 
donor's actions as having been caused by external compulsions. This perception was noticeably 
characteristic of the German attitude towards British "benevolence." In general, Hitler saw British 
reluctance to confront Germany not as a “resource” or “gift" that was being "donated" to Germany, but as 
a convincing sign of weakness.45 Hitler was fully aware of the advantages Germany had over Britain and 
was cognizant of Britain's need to avoid direct conflict with Germany.46 Because of Britain's 
disadvantageous position, he believed that the British government had already by late 1937 been 
compelled to "write-off the Czechs and were reconciled to the fact that this question would be cleared up 
in due course by Germany." Difficulties with the Empire, and the prospect of being once more entangled 
in a protracted European war, he felt, “were decisive considerations for Britain against participation in a 
war against Germany." As a result, it was commonly assumed that the "benefits" being offered by had 
reduced value because of British government's tendency to offer them only when it was "compelled to do 
so by events."47 


Because of such "events" and because of the constraints they placed on the British government, 
Hitler anticipated and indeed fully expected British non-involvement and (tacit) acceptance of Germany's 
sphere of influence. This was a misperception. Although Chamberlain and others may have privately 
preferred to write off Central Europe completely, they were highly reluctant (for obvious reasons) publicly 
to recognize this as a possibility. Thus when the German government frequently spoke of its 
disappointment at the British rejection of German friendship, “the Foreign Office rightly interpreted this as 
tantamount to a demand for a free hand for Germany to pursue her aims, whatever [and wherever] they 
were."48 This was much farther than British leader were willing to go. As a consequence, perpetual 
efforts by Britain to remain involved in German activities in Europe were no less than supreme irritants to 
Hitler. Accordingly, any lesser contribution from Britain (ie., any greater involvement than non- 
involvement) would have little chance of being considered significant and worthy of repayment. On the 
contrary, as the British government continued to play a hand in the affairs of Germany's sphere of 
influence, Hitler became more and more determined that Britain was a "hate-inspired antagonist" that 
would have to be reckoned with, most likely by force.49 In this sense, the efforts to appease Germany 
had an effect that -- ironically -- was exactly opposite of the one expected by the appeasers. 


Closely related to the perceived reasons for the donor's actions are the nature and magnitude of the 
rewards and costs in question. A critically important source of conflict between Britain and Germany was 
the simple fact that each had entirely different impressions of what British cooperation entailed. British 
decisionmakers had concluded -- and they were repeatedly led to believe so by the statements of various 
German officials? -- that the resource Germany wanted was access to colonies and British help in 


4Smiddiemas (1972) argues that British inaction after the crisis of the Rhineland constituted a failure of the first 
"test of strength" in Hitler's eyes. Afterwards, Hitler increasingly felt that if Britain wanted peace, she would have to 
come to terms with German desires. Indeed, after the Rhineland crisis, Hitler began to take greater risks; “as his 
confidence in his political power and his ability in foreign affairs increased, anti-Britisn sentiment flared in Germany* 
(Middiemas, 1972:168). 

46as Chamberlain noted in a diary entry just after the May Crisis of 1938, "Germany is too conscious of their 
strength and our weakness and until we are as strong as they are we shall always be kept in this chronic state of 
anxiety." NC 18/1/1053, Neville to Hilda Chamberlain, 5/22/3838 (as quoted by Charmley, 1989:79). 

47For example, in his report to Hitler about his meeting with Lord Halifax, Ribbentrop reported that during the 
discussion about the return of colonies to Germany, he "suggested most seriously to [Halifax] that Britain should for 
once make a voluntary and generous gesture. This would be of decisive importance for the whole development of 
our relations and would also have a much better psychological effect on the solution of other problems, than if, as in 
the last few years, Britain were always to make concessions only when she was compelled to by events. See DGFP, 
Series C, vol. 6, No. 201, Ribbentrop to Hitler and von Neurath, 2/14/37. (italics added). 

48DBFP, series 2, vol. 18, Preface, p. v. 

49F or example, Hitler regarded Munich as an utter defeat. Only three days before the Munich meeting, he had 
planned to invade Czechoslovakia and had inspected the troops in the process of readying this operation. Munich 
thwarted Hitler's first major move towards the realization of his aims. Thereafter, he "became bent on pondering his 
next move” (Watt, 1989:31). 

SOF or instance, in an interview with Leith-Ross, Hjalmar Schacht, Minister of Economics, said that he regarded 
colonies as "a vital necessity for the German economy.” "Was England,” he asked, “not generous enough to make a 
concession which might change the whole atmosphere at no cost to herself?” In return, Germany would no doubt be 
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securing a negotiated settlement of Europe's general problems and Germany's specific territorial 
grievances. However, the German documents available now show definitively that the German 
government wanted no part of British involvement. Rather, the resource Germany really wanted was 
British non-involvement and the freedom to solve German problems on German terms. 


In short, the British government's view of what constituted a concession did not coincide with the 
German view. This notion applied particularly in the area of colonial appeasement. What were in the 
British view, significant colonial concessions to Germany offered at great potential expense, were in 
German eyes largely trivial concessions offered at little potential cost. Indeed, most of the colonies that 
were being seriously discussed (eg., the Cameroons, Angola, etc.) were not even British possessions, 
meaning that ceding them would incur no cost to Britain at all>! What is more, Hitler personally believed 
that one of the main reasons for Britain's fall from hegemony was the enormous expense and 
impracticality of maintaining such a huge Empire, an empire that Britain “could not protect by her own 
power, but only in alliance with other states." Thus, Hitler believed that in the long run, “the Empire could 
not be maintained by power politics."52 For this reason, the offer to satisfy German colonial grievances 
was easily construed by Hitler as a move that would be a benefit and not a cost to Britain by virtue of the 
removal of some of the colonial millstones in areas that were not of strategic importance to her. 
Moreover, because Hitler believed that the German problern of living space could only be solved in 
Europe, Britain's offers of colonial concessions had little chance of successfully placing Germany in a 
state of indebtedness on that account. 


Although every major decisionmaker involved in devising and carrying out the policy of appeasement 
was at some level aware of the possibility that Hitler might continue in his intransigent ways despite British 
gestures, they also tended to react with genuine alarm and disappointment at each successive breach of 
faith by Germany. For example, even though the British government had been aware of the likelihood of 
impending action against Austria for some time, news of the Anschiuss in March 1938, for example, left 
British leaders “surprised and offended" (Lammers, 1966:29). German unilateralism in Austria was all the 
more disheartening because it occurred only days after Sir Neville Henderson's offer of British 
concessions in return for “concrete contributions towards world peace and security..."54 


The events surrounding the Henderson initiative of March 3rd offer striking iliustrations of the 
difficulties Britain encountered in her attempts to work out an exchange with Germany. Chief among the 
specific problems experienced by Henderson -- one that has already been explicated in general, logical 
terms above -- was “the difficulty of finding a common basis for reasonable discussion.” Hitler's sense of 
values, Henderson reported “is so abnormal that argument seems powerless. The ordinary rules of the 
game seem to have no meaning for him..." This perception stemmed clearly from the guif between 


asked for political guarantees. Hitler, he said “was open to argument and if he (Schacht) could show that other 
means were available to give Germany a chance, he was convinced that he would be able to get Hitler to take that 
chance and give England the guarantees she wanted." See DBFP, series 2, vol. 18, Note by Sir F. Leith-Ross for 
Chamberlain, 2/4/37. This tactic continued well after moderates like Schacht were purged from the German 
Government. 

5!This fact was not lost on Hitler, who made this very point in his Hossbach speech. Indeed many of 
Chamberlain's domestic opponents argued essentially that the policy of appeasement “invariably involved 
concessions that were made at the expense of some smaller and weaker nation. The appeaser himself sacrificed 
nothing; in fact he usually acted out of the desire to avoid sacrificing anything of value" (Rock, 1966:338). It was 
therefore not only the Germans that questioned the costs associated with British “benevolence.” 

52From DGFP, series D, vol. 1, No. 19. Minutes of the Conference in the Reich Chancellery, Berlin, November 5, 
1937. 

53in practice, this basic approach in Germany manifested itself in the deliberate policy of dangling potential 
points of Anglo-German bargaining (to colonial concessions could be added negotiations over the Western Pact, 
originally floated by Germany during the Rhineland crisis) as a way of Cloaking its true aims, and for use in stirring up 
domestic antagonism towards Britain, ie., with the intention of making Britain “responsible for the sufferings of the 
German in the street during a winter of deprivation." See DBFP, series 2, vol. 17, Appendix Il, Memorandum by Sir R. 
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German and British conceptions of what British concessions should entail. What seemed to Henderson a 
generous discussion of the possibility of British help in solving the problems of Central Europe, was 
greeted by Hitler with “bitterness and virulence" as regards 


British interference in the internal affairs of Germany ... and determination to 
interest herself in the fate of Germans living outside the Reich. In this latter 
respect, he repeated more than once his absolute resolution, even at the cost of 
war, to brook no foreign interference in what he claimed to be his inalienabie right 
to secure fair and honorable treatment for the Austro and Sudeten Germans.55 


What is more, offers of colonial concessions helped little in changing Hitler's tune. As Hitler's “ruling 
passion," the cause of “Germanism" negated the bargaining value of colonies, because of “the conditions 
[Britain] sought to impose about Austria and Czechoslovakia" for their return. For these reasons, “neither 
Hitler nor any man in Germany could ever agree [to British involvement in the Austro and Sudeten 
German problems] even if Britain offered the whole of Africa in exchange'96 (italics added). It is not 
surprising therefore, that the interview with Hitler left Henderson “with a feeling of profound 
discouragement." 


This example and the others given above, illustrate the ambiguities inherent in exchange situations. 
Political exchange between governments, like social exchange between individuals, is greatly complicated 
by the lack of political or social "money." The absence of a standard measure for evaluating the costs 
and benefits associated with political exchange between states, is a major source of conflict between 
them. The confusion, errors and misinterpretations associated with deciding what was being exchanged, 
why it was being exchanged, and at what costs to whom, proved decisive in the ongoing conflict between 
Britain and Germany in the late 1930s. 


3.5. The failure of transformation and the reversal of appeasement. 


Despite the jolt caused by the Anschiuss,°’ the growing awareness in the British government that 
Czechoslovakia wouid be Hitler's next likely target of opportunity was coupled with the realization that 
there was very little that could be done from a military standpoint to obstruct such a move.8 
Chamberlain's view (one that was supported by military advice) was that “nothing that [Britain] or France 
could do could possibly save Czechoslovakia from being overrun by the Germans if they wanted to do 
it."°9 In the flurry of commentaries and Cabinet minutes that followed the German action in Austria, there 
was almost no one who felt that offering a guarantee to Czechoslovakia would do any good at all, on the 
contrary, most argued that the only thing that could be done would be “to restore after a lengthy struggle a 
status _ had already proved unacceptable and which would prove to be unworkable again, if 
restored.” 


British leaders were therefore largely unified in the conviction in Britain should make no new 
commitments beyond those in which she already participated as a member of the League. Rather, it was 


Appendix Ii, Memorandum by Sir R. Vansittart, The world situation and British rearmament (C 8998/8998/18), 
12/31/36. 

S4DBFP, series 2, vol. 19 (C 1657/42/18), Sir N. Henderson to Viscount Halifax, 3/5/38. The rest of the quote 
from the Henderson memo reads "...by means of assurances in regard to Austria and Czechoslovakia and by some 
form of restriction of armaments, notably in respect to aerial bombing or the abolition of bombing aeroplanes." 

Sironically, even though Henderson had “no doubt whatsoever" that Hitler was in earnest in his conviction to 
use force if necessary to solve these problems, Henderson commented that he did not “believe that at this stage 
Hitler [was] thinking in terms of the Anschluss or of annexation." Of course, the Anschluss occurred only one week 
later. 

S6DBFP, series, 2, vol. 19, (C 1119/42/18), Henderson to Eden, 2/16/38. 

57 according to Charmiley (1989), talk of a governmental shake-up abounded after the crisis over Austria. 

58in fact around the time of the Munich crisis, General Ironside felt that Britain could not expose herself to a 
German attack. "We simply commit suicide if we do ... we have not the means of defending ourselves and 
[Chamberlain] knows it." From the Ironside Diary, 22 Sept., p. 62. (as quoted by Charmliey, 1989:119-120). 

SONC 18/1/1 042, Neville to ida Chamberlain, 3/27/38 (as quoted by Charmley, 1989:64). 

S0DBFP, series 3, vol. 1. (R 2755/162/12), Basil Newton (British Minister in Prague) to Halifax, 3/15/38. 
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felt that Britain should try to persuade Czechoslovakia and France that they should make the best terms 
they could with Hitier.51 Mindful of the facts that the British peopie would not go to war to deny seif- 
determination to Sudetens and that Czechoslovakia was militarily indefensible, Chamberlain's resolve 
remained “to eliminate the presumptive causes of conflict, by negotiation and, where reason and morality 
So indicated, by such prompt concessions as proved necessary"©2 


However, the appeasement policy of offering these "prompt concessions" (often at the expense of 
weaker and smaller nations) continued to raise hopes only to have them later dashed by German 
aggression. As the basis and nature of domestic constraints gradually evolved, the British government 
was afforded greater freedom to obstruct Hitler's “Griff nach Weltmacht." This pattern is readily apparent 
in the series of events that followed Anschluss, namely the successive crises over the Czech problem 
between May and September of 1938. 


It is not necessary to reiterate the history of this period in great detail in order to illustrate the logical 
aspects of the argument to follow, for the basic facts are simple. The ultimate failure of Britain's efforts to 
manage the resolution of German grievances in Czechoslovakia contributed directly to a fundamental 
alteration in Britain's “situation.” With this basic situational change came a basic movement of British 
policy away from appeasement and toward firm commitments. This movement culminated in the decision 
to guarantee Poland after Hitler had crushed Czech independence by force in March 1939, despite 
Chamberlain's efforts of the previous September. 


The evolution of British policy between the Munich crisis and the Polish guarantee is predicted by the 
logic of interdependence. As discussed above, exchange relationships consists of voluntary actions that 
are contingent upon rewarding behavior from others. For any given interdependence relationship, the 
logic of transformation derives from the situation as well as from the actors’ attributions about each other's 
likely motives. As the situation and the actors’ attributions change, the logic of transformation changes 
accordingly. The exchange perspective tells us that states are interdependent not only in their behavioral 
choices but also in the motives they seek to express. As they interact about problems, they may make 
adjustments in either or both. Finally, because exchange relationships consist of voluntary actions that 
are contingent on rewarding reactions from others, states will generally adopt motives contingently: 
meaning that behavior in a particular situation may change over the course of its successive plays and 
that actors may adopt various motives in relationships with various partners. It is on the basis of these 
general assumptions that we can hypothesize that if the recipient state does not make the expected pro- 
social transformation, the giver state will eventually cease to supply benefits. 


Given these basic principles, British concessions could not logically be expected to continue 
indefinitely without reciprocity from Germany. Britain's Max Other transformation (and the policy of 
appeasement into which it translated) existed not because of any inherent “timidity,” "benevolence," or 
“altruism” on the part of the Chamberlain government. Rather, it grew out of logic of interdependence. 
That is, although successive British governments had throughout the interwar period consistently shown 
their desire to facilitate the removal of the causes of conflict in Europe, a policy of active appeasement 
became dominant only under the proper situational circumstances. In this sense, one could argue that 
although the basic philosophy that underlay appeasement was a stable component of British foreign 
policy, the strategy of appeasement was a contingent aspect of that consistent tendency. When the logic 
of interdependence no longer supported the value of a Max Other motive, the British government ceased 


61Halifax instructed the British Ambassador in Prague to express the regret of His Majesty's Government that 
they have “been forced to the conclusion that they are unable to take any further direct and definite commitment in 
respect to Czechoslovakia.” Far from offering a guarantee against Germany, Halifax put the onus on the Czech 
government to “remove the causes of friction arising out of the present minority problem in Czechoslovakia,” ie., to 
accede to the demands of the Sudeten Germans for political freedom. 

62From Lammers (1966:9). For all of these reasons, the only real action Britain took in response to Anschiuss 
was to register "a protest in strong terms with the German Government against the use of coercion backed by force 
against an independent State in order to create a situation incompatible with its independence,” and to say that “such 
action would produce the gravest of consequences” (Lord Halifax, Speech to House of Lords, 3/14/38 (Craster, 
1940:120). Sensing the bluff, the German government officially rejected this protest. Text of letter of protest is found 
in DBFP, series 3, vol. 1, Sir N. Henderson to Baron von Neurath, 3/11/38. 
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in its efforts to transform the situation on that basis. The guarantee of Poland (as well as of Romania and 
Greece) arose not out of any sudden conviction that previous policy had been wrong, but rather out of 
changes in the political and diplomatic situation created in part by Hitler's actions (Charmley, 1989), and 
by important domestic developments in Britain. It is in just such a sense that the norms of exchange and 
the situations of exchange are fundamentally interconnected. 


Specifically, three basic sets of developments took place between the Munich crisis and the German 
occupation of the Prague that are of central importance in explaining the effective abandonment of the 
policy of active appeasement: 1) changes in the attributions made by the British government about 
Germany's likely motives; 2) changes in the domestic pressures exerting themselves on the British 
government; and 3) a marked diminution of the inequality between Britain and Germany; 


In many fundamental senses, the German invasion of Prague served to remove, finally, the remaining 
uncertainty among British decisionmakers over the nature of Germany's likely motives and actions. As far 
back as the May crisis, German actions had lessened British faith in German assurances that they would 
be satiated when the Sudeten situation was resolved. But although the events of May 1938 had 
convinced Chamberlain “that Germans were "bullies by nature," and “utterly untrustworthy and 
dishonest,"©3 both he and Halifax still felt that German policy was at most “opportunist,” and therefore 
that a settlement was well within reach.64 Meanwhile, evidence of German unwillingness to cooperate 
mounted. In early December 1938, for example, Germany announced its decision to strengthen up to 
equality its submarines to those of Britain and to do several other things that "violated the spirit if not the 
letter of the A-G Naval agreement" (Watt, 1989:92). In addition, the intensification of the war being waged 
by the German press (such as an accusation of atrocities by British troops in Palestine) had an important 
effect on British leaders as well. 


But it was the invasion of Czechoslovakia that was the turning point in British foreign policy, that in a 
very real sense had the effect of “stripping the scales from Chamberlain's eyes (Hill, 1991:18). This 
action -- which represented a blatant tearing up of the Munich settlement upon which Chamberlain had 
placed his entire store of political and personal capital -- “dissolved many of the hopes and views which 
decisionmakers had previously held about Germany and the likelihood of maintaining a viable peace in 
Europe" (Hill, 1991:46). In a Cabinet meeting shortly after the invasion, Chamberlain described how the 
invasion had disillusioned him of the idea that Germany had limited and negotiable aims and that “he had 
now come definitively to the conclusion that Herr Hitler's attitude made it impossible to negotiate on the 
old basis with the Nazi regime." (Hill, 1991:22-3). 


The March crisis also caused British leaders to begin expressing the resolve of Chamberlain's 
government to oppose Hitler's plans to dominate Europe, even as they defended the old policy. "Now," 
Lord Halifax argued, 


every country which is Germany's neighbor is uncertain of the morrow. For 
years, the British people have steadily desired to be on friendly terms with the 
German people. There is no stronger national instinct among our people than 
the instinct that leads them, when they have a fight, to shake hands and try to 
make it up ... but each time during the last years that there has seemed a chance 
of making progress in understanding, the German Government has taken action 
which has made that progress impossible.65 While not neglecting any of the 
steps that were necessary to make the defensive position of this country secure, 
His Majesty's Government continued to work for international understanding ... 
until it became clear, after the German action against Czechoslovakia, that the 
essential basis of mutuality ... for such as policy at this moment did not appear to 
exist66 (italics added). 


83NC 18/1/1053, Neville to ida Chamberlain, 5/22/38 (as quoted by Charmley, 1989:81). 
S4DBFP, series 2, vol. 1, Henderson to Halifax, 5/19/38. 


651 ord Halifax, Speech to the House of Lords on "The German Occupation of Czechoslovakia,” 3/20/39 (Craster, 
1940:238-48). 
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But the reversal of strategy went far beyond the fact that a handful of leaders had experienced an 
“awakening” in regards to the true nature of Hitler's intentions. Perhaps more important -- and ultimately 
more fundamental -- was the fact that the domestic political situation was becoming more and more 
incompatible with the active pursuit of appeasement. In short, by the time of the German invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, the domestic pressures on Chamberlain had come full circle to the point where his hold 
on power was no longer dependent on his ability to avoid confrontation with Hitler, but the opposite, ie., on 
his resolve in obstructing Hitler and his willingness to "draw a line" as it were, after March 1939. 


Put simply, the British change in direction was largely propelled by the powerful outburst of public 
dissatisfaction with the policy of appeasement following the German invasion of Czechoslovakia. As far 
back as Eden's resignation from the Foreign Office in February 1938 over Chamberlain's “immoderate 
haste" to reach a general settlement with Mussolini, there had emanated from certain sections of 
Parliament and the press, “explicit discontent with appeasement and a continued demand that it be 
abandoned in favor of a policy of collective defense against aggression." (Rock, 1966:x). Successive 
displays of aggression by Germany caused this “opposition to so intensify that by March 1939, there was 
overriding domestic political agitation in favor of a more vigorous British foreign policy" (Rock, 1966:xi). 


The inevitability of appeasement's ultimate failure began to show itself in public opinion and domestic 
political circles already in the Fall of 1938. The initial euphoria of Munich died down quickly as 
Chamberlain's hopes of building on Munich proved to be futile (Watt, 1989:86). The Kristalinacht 
pogroms in November 1938 were severely damaging to the political support for seeking a settlement with 
Germany. The British press and Parliament condemned German measures in the strongest terms; even 
the German Ambassador in London could not avoid conceding that as a result of the shocking actions 
against Jews in Germany, “any possibility of Chamberlain proposing a new approach [of appeasement go 
Germany] had been brought to an end."©7 


Further evidence of the shrinking political support for appeasement is found in the statements of 
Chamberlain's Foreign Minister, Lord Halifax, who by late 1938 and early 1939 was also beginning to turn 
against further conciliation towards Germany. Responding to the outcome at Munich, Halifax warned 
Chamberlain that although it was likely that a mistrustful public would accept the original plan as an 
alternative to war, “the great mass of public opinion seems to be hardening in the sense of feeling that we 
have gone to the limit of concession and that it is up to the Chancellor to make some contribution."68 In 
his address to the Cabinet Foreign Policy Committee in late November 1938, Halifax argued that there 
was no useful purpose to be served by further talks with Germany. Hitler, as far as Halifax was 
concerned, regarded Munich as a disaster, saw Britain as his prime enemy, aimed to break the Anglo- 
French alliance and sought to aggravate British difficulties in the Near East.9 ina January 1939 Cabinet 
meeting, he even went to so far as to offer evidence that Hitler was making ready to launch a surprise 
attack of London in late February.70 Thus, with support of his loyal Foreign Minister beginning to wane, 
Chamberlain's position was ‘ncreasingly dubious. Throughout early 1939, this condition progressed to the 
point where Chamberlain would have to respond in an unprecedentedly strong fashion to the German 
invasion of Czechoslovakia if he wished to avoid a governmental collapse. 


Even the German invasion of Prague, however, did not completely destroy Chamberiain's personal 
hope that a settlement could still be reached with Hitler and that war could be averted, notwithstanding. 
Indeed, when Chamberlain constructed the Polish guarantee, he saw it not as leading inevitably to war, 
but as "the first step towards constructing a deterrent" (Charmley, 1989:197). But he also knew that if he 
raised the idea of conciliation in the post-Polish guarantee period, he would “be swepi out of office without 
a moment's delay"”1 In the halls of British government, the feeling was that Chamberlain would “either 


66Lord Halifax, Speech to the House of Lords on "The Principles of International Relations,” 4/19/39 (Craster, 
1940:259-69). Italics added. 


57DGFP, series D, vol. 4, no. 269, Dirksen to Hitler, 11/17/38 (as quoted by Watt, 1989:89). 

S8DBFP, series 3, vol. 2, Halifax to Chamberlain, 9/23/38. (as quoted in Charmley, 1989:123). 

69PRO, CAB 27/624, FP (35) 32nd meeting, 11/27/38 (as cited by Hill, 1991). 

70Cabinet meeting of 1/23/39 (as cited by Watt, 1989). 

71DBFP, series 3, vol. 6, Appendix III, Conversation between Wenner-Gren and Neville Chamberlain, 6/3/38. 
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have to go, or completely reverse his policy"”2 Hence, although Chamberlain himself showed clear signs 
of wishing still, to settle with Germany (as late as August 1939, and even throughout the "phoney war"), 
“the domestic political situation, public opinion and the moral weight of the guarantee to Poland meant the 
appeasement was through as a policy" (Charmley, 1989:200). Although many had doubted Hitler before, 
most in Britain (even previously ardent appeasers) were immediately converted by the breach of Munich. 


A final change that had happened by the Spring of 1939, was that rearmament had progressed to a 
point where the gap between Britain and Germany in several crucial areas was narrowing markedly in the 
minds of British leaders. It has been a commonly held misconception among casual students of 
appeasement, that the policy was unidimensional, ie., that its only component was unilateral concession 
to Germany. In fact, rearmament was something Chamberlain believed in as passionately as he sought 
to remove Germany's grievances. For example, at the very same time Munich was being implemented, 
the British government stepped up the rearmament program with an emphasis placed on heavy bombers 
(Charmley, 1989). By early 1939 when Chamberlain began to realize that the chances of reaching a 
settlement with Germany were narrowing, he was apt to think that his only success was the British 
rearmament program (Watt, 1989). 


lt was on the basis of his successful efforts toward rearmament that Chamberlain predicted that 
British military might, while a weapon not usable in 1937 and 1938, would become decisive in 1939. This 
was perhaps what Chamberlain meant when he told the French on Nov. 29, 1937 that “if Hitler's territorial 
ambitions were postponed by Anglo-French political action, they might become unrealizable."73 
Therefore, although the February report from Chiefs of Staff predicted little success in a global war with 
the Axis powers, by then, Chamberlain believed that “Britain's growth in strength would deter Hitler, and 
without Hitler, neither Italy nor Japan would act" (Watt, 1989:166). In addition, while negotiations were 
underway to investigate the possibilities of concluding such arrangements, the Cabinet decided in late 
March to double the size of the Territorial Army to demonstrate British resolve (Watt, 1989:182). In short, 
British power had reached, in the minds of British leaders, a stage where it could be used as a 
deterrent.’4 This was a marked shift the government's perception of its own military capabilities. 


In September 1938, Sir Alexander Cadogan noted in a Cabinet minute that 


while it Should be quite clear that Britain is willing to go to the limit to satisfy what 
Hitler says are his claims on the ground that they are not entirely unjustifiable, it 
should be equally clear that if he goes beyond them, he will have gone beyond 
our limit ... and there will be nothing to do but to oppose him.75 


indeed, the lack of German reciprocity was decisive in forcing the very change in policy predicted by 
Cadogan. German unwillingness to repay what was in the British government's view, a large political 
debt, coupled with 1) significant changes in British attributions about German motives; 2) a full reversal of 
public opinion and domestic political pressures; and 3) an improvement in the military equation such that 
British forces could be thought of as a credible deterrent, resulted in a basic alteration of the logic of 
interdependence in the Anglo-German.’6 


72Nicolson Diary, 3/16/39. 
73DBFP, series 2, vol. 19, Preface, p. 19. 


74indeed, some in the military felt that the strategic situation immediately after the German invasion of Prague 
spoke directly in favor of fighting a war with Germany at that moment. British Military Attaché in Berlin, Colonel F.N. 
Mason-Macfariane, argued that as of late March 1939, the German Army was "extremely unsound.” He therefore felt 
that if Britain could convince her potential allies that Germany was in no position to fight a major war, “there seems 
every reason why we should do our best to produce a situation leading to such a war and definitely welcome it." See 
DBFP, series 3, vol. 4, (C 4760/13/18), Enclosure 1 in Appendix V, Letter from Sir B. Ogilvie-Forbes to Strang, 
Memorandum on the German Military Situation, 3/29/39. 

75Prem. 1/266A, fos 266-7, Cadogan minutes, 9/20/38 (as quoted by Charmley, 1989:120). 

76This description could lead some readers to the erroneous conclusion that by March 1939, Britain and 
Germany had become locked into classic game of “Chicken,” as Watt (1989:185-6) argues in his volume on the 
immediate origins of WWII. According to such a characterization, Britain's decision to guarantee Poland in 1939 
would be considered a transpositional transformation. A transpositional transformation of this type will work only if the 
Situation contains incentives deriving from the existence of BC. There was no such incentive in the Anglo-German 
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Although the Anglo-German relationship after March 1939 (as 
depicted in Figure 5) was a markedly different from the one of late 
1937, the basis of interdependence remained the same. The G 
relationship was still one of discordant exchange, but it was no Act with Act 
longer asymmetrical. Specifically, changes in the domestic forces Restraint Aggressively 
exerting themselves on the British government had the effect of 
reversing British valuations of the various possible scenarios. 
Without the domestic pressures to avoid confrontation with 
Germany, the British government was freer to protect its own B 
outcomes against German recalcitrance by threatening obstruction. 
New domestic pressures to obstruct Germany's use of force, 
conversely meant that the British government was significantly less 
free to offer further concessions to Germany. 


Fig. 5: A-G Relations, April 1939 


Offer 1 
Concessions 


Obstruct 3 2 


G: RC= -2 FC=1 BC=0 

As aresult, the British government had, by April 1939, acquired B: RC= -2 FC=1 BC-0 
the same relative aversion to the CC outcome as Germany (BRC = -2), and the same eagerness to meet 
her opponent's challenge. Gone was the asymmetry but remaining were the basic elements of exchange 
and discordance. Since each state could achieve good outcomes in the given situation the need for a 
transformation by either party was obviated. In short, the new situation was far less ambiguous, but was 
also more or less intractable. The scenario of September 1939, therefore, flows ns from the nature 
of the Anglo-German relationship of April 1939. 


5. Conclusions. 


British policy throughout the interwar period was fairly consistent. From the outset, it was based on 
the general realization that Germany should be a full member of the European system, and on the belief 
that for peace and stability to obtain in Europe, the harsh penalties of the Versailles treaty had to be 
reversed and Germany's legitimate grievances mitigated. After Germany was identified as the primary 
threat to the security of Great Britain in the mid-1930s, the search for settlement was combined with the 
proper steps to recreate a strong British military. Throughout the bulk of the 1930s, then, British leaders 
were fully aware that Germany -- in a variety of senses -- was the key obstacle in the way a peaceful 
Europe. 


Chamberlain believed that it was crucial for Germany to achieve her aims peacefully, with British 
assistance, rather than by force, for "wars tend to spread, cause ruin, and lead to Communism afterward." 
Accordingly, he felt it was better to "gain the friendship of Germany through generosity than to incur 
enmity by a firmness that was essentially a bluff," given the weakness of Britain's defenses (Snyder and 
Diesing, 1977:551). Where Chamberlain's incipient plan differed from previous efforts was in the activism 
with which he intended to seek a settlement, and in his conviction that foreign policy had to be 
subordinated to the needs, realities and constraints of defense policy. Consequently he abandoned the 
idea of building a continental deterrent, favor of a defensive policy designed to repel a direct German 
attack on Britain; fighter strength was built-up at expense of bomber strength, and the Army's field force 
was paired down to “insignificance” (Middilemas, 1972:2). 


With these basic changes in hand, he hoped to be free to make positive overtures to Germany to 
appease her grievances. To forward this effort, Chamberlain was prepared to pledge Britain to the 
“unilateral settlement” of the troubles of Central Europe; as a by-product, the entente with France was 


relationship. Hitler did not fear a confrontation with Britain. On the contrary, he felt that if Germany did not secure her 
aims sooner rather than later, the regime's "waning point" (and perhaps also his own mortality) would be reached. 
Although this information was not directly available to British decisionmakers at the time, Hitler had given little 
evidence over the previous two years that he was subject to British behavior control. The situation in short, was not a 
Chicken and would not have been perceived as such by Chamberiain. 
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allowed to "cool" (Middlemas, 1972:2-3). By the time Eden had resigned in early February 1938,77 
Chamberlain, his Ambassador in Berlin (Sir Neville Henderson), his new Foreign Minister (Lord Halifax), 
and most of his Cabinet, all had the "right idea in mind" about how to proceed towards a settlement.78 


What Chamberlain did not know was that by November, Germany had essentially abandoned the 
idea of reaching a settlement in Europe. Hitler had become determined to achieve Lebensraum and the 
unity of “"Deutschtum" piecemeal, using whatever means were necessary including -- even preferring -- 
those he knew would be unacceptable to Britain or the other Western Powers. Although Hitler saw Britain 
as his primary “antagonist," he also knew that Britain was one of the keys to Germany's ability to obtain 
the “greatest gain at the lowest cost." Hence, the timing of Chamberlain's initiation of his active strategy 
of appeasement’9 remains perhaps the greatest irony of the interwar period. In other words, the policy of 
taking the initiative in raising issues germane to the peace of Europe 


was begun under the most inauspicious of circumstances ... at a time when 
Hitlers views of what he might venture without disproportionate risk had 
expanded to the point where he was willing to see Britain as the enemy, and 
when the dynamic of the Nazi revolution had cleared the decks for action by 
eliminating any restraining competition. (Smelser, 1983:39-40). 


Had Chamberlain been present at Hitler's November 1937 conference, he might have sensed that 
Germany's goals -- and the means Hitler was willing to employ to achieve them -- far exceeded the 
expectations and imaginations of most Western leaders, and might have altered his course. Since this 
was not the case, historians and analysts are left with the task of explaining Britain's policy of continuing 
to offer far-reaching, one-sided concessions in the face of increasingly aggressive and unilateral behavior. 


Political exchange between states is puzzling because, although each state's welfare is partly a 
function of what the other chooses to do, their fates are not "structurally linked" (de Wilde, 1990). That is, 
they do not have to coordinate their actions to receive good outcomes, and indeed, may have overriding 
incentives not to do so. There is mutual influence and mutual dependence, but few of the bonds provided 
by a mutual threat. Because it is difficult for the parties to know how dependent their partner's are on the 
relationship, it is difficult for them to know how badly they need each other's help. As a result, political 
exchange between states is an inherently ambiguous business. Countries are keenly aware of the costs 
and benefits associated with their own contributions to the relationships in which they are involved, but the 
lack of a standard measure of value that makes it impossible for them to know with certainty what their 
partner's estimations will be. These problems are magnified for parties that are more dependent on the 
relationship than their partners. Such participants have some control over their own and their opponents’ 
outcomes, but often not enough to give them the control to achieve scenarios they prefer. They are more 


77Among the major reasons for Eden's resignation were sharp disagreements with Chamberlain over the 
wisdom of the Halifax visit to Germany, over Chamberiain's “immoderate haste” (Rock, 1966:x) in making plans to 
reach a settlement with Italy vis-a-vis Abyssinia, and over what should be done about impending Anschluss between 
Germany and Austria. The net of the discord between Chamberlain and Eden was that the latter had become 
increasingly unwilling to take part in negotiations with Hitler, whom “he hated with every fibre in his body,” (FO 
800/328, Hal/38/38, Halifax to Lumley, 3/21/38 -- as quoted by Charmley, 1989:50) at a time when Chamberlain was 
achieving an increasingly firm hold with his strategy of appeasement. “As Eden lacked to support to force 
Chamberlain to back down, resignation was the inevitable conclusion" (Charmley, 1989:50). 

78 among the most commonly named "appeasers" in Chamberlain's Cabinet at one time or another between 
1937 and 1939 were John Simon, Thomas Inskip, Samuel Hoare, Horace Wilson, Leslie Hore-Belisha, Oliver Stanley, 
Lord Runciman, Earl Stanhope, W.S. Morrison, Sir Kingsley Wood, and Earnest Brown. None of the prominent “anti- 
appeasers,"” (e.g. Eden, Churchill, Phipps, Nicolson, Sargent, Vansittart, and Cooper ) were part of Chamberlain's 
Cabinet by late 1938. 

79This entailed Halifax's offering "the prospect of having Germany's claims to ‘equality’ recognized in return for 
convincing signals from Hitler of good faith and desire for peace (Charmiey, 1989:17). In his discussions with Hitler, 
Géring, and other German leaders, Halifax himself opened the question of concessions to Germany in Central 
Europe, thereby “establishing an agenda by means of which the Austrian and Czechoslovakian problems could be 
addressed on an international levei" (Smelser, 1983:38). In short, the idea was to address Europe's problems so that 
they could be settled peacefully before they became so intractable that war was the only source of resolution. 
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likely to be unsatisfied with the opportunities represented by the given situation, but often have insufficient 
ability to effect a transformation that affords them better results. 


Given these conditions, it may seem that the policy of appeasement was overdetermined by the 
“weight of history" (Fuchser, 1972:7), and therefore by the logic of interdependence. indeed, as 
Northedge argues, 


Few who have taken the stereotypical [i.e. negative] view of appeasement have 
seriously considered how it would have been possible for Britain and France in 
[the late 1930s], with Russia's intentions uncertain, Italy and Japan sympathetic 
towards the Third Reich, and the US if anything even more isolationist than in 
1914, to take on Germany whom they were barely able to defeat in the first World 
War when all those four Powers were on their side. The assumption that Hitler's 
bluff could have easily been called by a stout refusal to do business with him 
stems from the uncritical premise that Britain was then still at the top of the 
League's table of Powers (Northedge, 1970:38). 


However, it is not an apology for Neville Chamberlain, to argue that the overall policy of appeasement 
was a direct logical outgrowth of the logic of interdependence and the logic of exchange. Aside from the 
essential imbalance of control, the key situational factor was the absence of a common cause. If the 
British and German governments had been engaged in a common enterprise, there would have been no 
necessity of making one-sided concessions. The common interests would have provide the basis for 
mixed-control bargaining in which there would be give and take. Britain would have recognized that 
Germany had an interest in general coordination and would therefore have offered more modest 
overtures or at least ones that did not give the appearance (to the German government as well as to 
Hawks in the British political community) of unilateral capitulation. 


In the absence of common cause, on the other hand, a rational strategy for the more dependent state 
is to make concessions under the expectation that indebtedness and reciprocity will follow. Logically of 


course, this strategy is vulnerable because the lack of situational incentives for the less dependent state 
to reciprocate, means that indebtedness can easily be reduced by means other than reciprocity. There is 
ample evidence, for example, that the Germans saw British concessions as having been compelled by 
events and as having fallen short of expectations. These are classic methods of restructuring 
indebtedness to avoid reciprocation. 


In many ways, the diplomacy of exchange and the policy of appeasement that grew out of it, were 
anachronistic, for Chamberlain conceived the situation in 19th century terms. In a real sense, the 
diplomacy of Europe in the 19th century was generally rather unambiguous; conditions frequently allowed 
states to strike gentlemanly agreements to redraw the political map of Europe. Such agreements were 
possible because European leaders were generally more animated by their collective desire to maintain 
the European status quo than by their individual desires to achieve hegemony. Thus, the European 
leaders of the 19th century had a good deal of faith that the aims of their European partners would always 
be limited and subject to bargaining and exchange. 


Shortly before he resigned from the Foreign Office, Anthony Eden might have been motivated by a 
nostalgia for these 19th century conditions as he said to Neviile Chamberlain, “your methods are right 
only if you have faith in the man you are negotiating with" (Eden, 1962:582). Until the very end, 
Chamberlain maintained his faith that Hitler would respond to British gestures. He hedged his bets, 
however, by being sure to couple the strategy of appeasement with the program of rearmament. Based 
on the inherently ambiguous nature of Britain's exchange relationship with Germany, the logic of this two- 
pronged strategy is readily apparent. 
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ABSTRACT 


We present a formal model of the assignment of restrictive rules in the U.S. Congress, focusing in 
particular on the role of the Rules Committee in this process. From this model we derive a new 
perspective on restrictive rules as institutions designed to preserve policy bargains between substantive 
committees and party leadership. Predictions from the model are compared to predictions derived from 
incomplete information models, with the results supporting our theory. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Early formal models of politics were criticized for their unreasonable assumptions about the 


information available to political actors (Simon 1955, Allison 1971). In particular, these models often 


assumed that actors possessed complete and perfect information about their preferences, the preferences 
of other players, the actions available to each player, and the outcomes resulting from each action. 
Recent models have made great strides in meeting this criticism, primarily through the use of games of 
incomplete information. There are now incomplete information models of international conflict, 
coalition formation, electoral competition, direct democracy, and a host of other topics. 

One of the most impressive contributions in this vein is the informational perspective on 
legislative institutions developed in Gilligan and Krehbiel (1987, 1989a, 1989b) and Krehbiel (1991). 
The informational perspective argues that institutional arrangements are designed to enhance the ability 
of the legislature to make informed decisions. An especially ground-breaking implication of their model 
is their solution to the puzzle of restrictive rules. Many legislatures have formal rules that restrict the 
opportunities for individual legislators to amend policy proposals. But why would legislators willingly 
forego the opportunity to alter legislation by tying their hands with restrictive amendment procedures? 

The answer provided by the informational perspective is that restrictive procedures encourage 
committee members to become policy specialists. One factor inhibiting committee specialization is the 
fear by the committee that the information it gathers will be used against it at the floor stage (in the 
form of hostile amendments). Gilligan and Krehbiel show that if the floor can precommit to a restrictive 
procedure, then in some cases committee members, assured that their proposals will not be rolled by 


amendments on the floor, will specialize to the benefit of both the committee and the floor. Thus 
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institutional structures help legislatures overcome the problems caused by incomplete information. 

The existence of incomplete information is essential to the Gilligan and Krehbiel approach. In 
their model, if information is complete, the floor would never precommit to a restrictive procedure.’ 
Put differently, without incomplete information, there would never be any restrictive rules. This style 
of argument is a recurrent one in the incomplete information literature.? The theorist begins with a 
model in which information is complete. It often happens in such models that relatively straightforward 
behavior (such as the choice of restrictive rules) is not observed in equilibrium. However, with the 
introduction of incomplete information, the behavior is observed in equilibrium. Thus one deduces that 
incomplete information accounts for the behavior. 

One important criticism of this approach has been raised by Bueno de Mesquita and Lalman 
(1989). In essence, they argue that behavior may not be observed in a complete information model for 
two reasons: either incomplete information is necessary to observe the behavior (the tack utilized above) 
or the complete information model is incorrect. One should therefore not attribute too much to 
incomplete information in the absence of a satisfactory complete information model. 

In this paper, we develop and test a complete information model that challenges the notion that 
incomplete information drives the choice of restrictive rules. The purpose of the model is to highlight 
the role of the Rules Committee in the legislative process. The game begins with the decision of a 
substantive committee to either gatekeep or to make some proposal from a unidimensional policy space. 


If the committee gatekeeps, refusing to report a bill, then we assume the status quo remains intact. If 


' Gilligan and Krehbiel do not explicitly solve the complete information version of their model, but 
it is relatively straightforward to show that in the absence of incomplete information, in their model 
there will always be open rules. For relevant discussion on this point, see Gilligan and Krehbiel (1987, 
p. 328). 


*This style of argument is used, for example, to show that wars are traceable to incomplete 
information (Powell 1987) and that delay in bargaining is traceable to incomplete information (Osborne 
and Rubinstein 1990). 
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the committee proposes a bill, that bill goes to the Rules Committee. The Rules Committee can grant 

the biil either a closed rule (restricting amendments by the legislative body) or an open rule (allowing 

amendments), or decide to deny the bill a rule altogether (a decision that results in the status quo). If 

the Rules Committee assigns either an open or a closed rule, the Floor decides the outcome, under the 
constraints of the rule. 

We believe that our model is more realistic than Gilligan and Krehbiel’s in two important 
respects. First, the sequence of our model more closely follows the actual sequence of House 
procedure. In Gilligan and Krehbiel’s model, the rule assignment stage precedes the proposal of a bill 
by the committee. This means that the floor (the strategic actor assigning the rules in their model) can 
decide, for example, not to allow amendments before the floor has any knowledge of what the 
committee might report. This ability to precommit to specific procedures in many cases provides the 
assurance necessary for the committee to specialize. But in the House, the Rules Committee selects the 
rule after the committee has reported a bill, and thus cannot credibly precommit to specific procedures. 
Since the results obtained from the analysis of extensive-form games are sensitive to the assumptions 
made about the sequence of strategic interactions, it is very important to represent this sequence 
accurately. Thus, we believe that an extensive form game of procedural choice in Congress should 
model the rule-assignment stage so that it occurs after the report of a bill by a substantive committee.’ 


Second, Gilligan and Krehbiel assume that the actor assigning the rule is the perfect agent of 


*For Krehbiel’s discussion of procedural commitment, see Krehbiel (1991), pages 98-99. His 
discussion is based on results presented in Gilligan and Krehbiel (1989b), a model without procedural 
commitment. That model, however, assumes that the committee has already specialized, thus 
abstracting from the specialization decision that motivates the informational view. More importantly, we 
do not find the model of rule assignment convincing. Rules are assigned probabilistically, and a 
necessary condition for a closed rule to have a positive probability of occurring is that it yield the 
floor’s ideal point (303). Krehbiel’s ultimate position is that with or without procedural precommitment, 
informational theories furnish the empirically testable hypothesis that the probability of restrictive rules 
should decline with the preference-outlying status of a committee. We test this prediction against our 
model in Section 5.0. 
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the median voter on the Floor. At various times in its history, however, the Rules Committee clearly 
has not been the median of the entire legislature (one thinks of Joseph Cannon, Judge Smith, and 
others). The current conventional wisdom suggests that the Rules Committee is an arm of the majority 
party leadership (Oppenheimer 1977), a relationship supported by the fact that Rules is the only 
standing committee in the House that is heavily stacked in favor of the majority party (Tiefer 1989, Ch. 
5).‘ In addition, empirical analysis of voting behavior suggests that the preferences of the Rules 
Committee significantly differ from those of the floor (Londregan and Snyder 1992). This suggests that 
the assumption that the Rules Committee shares the same preferences as the floor is unrealistic. In our 
model, we assume that the Rules Committee is an autonomous actor, with its own preferences that 
differ not only from the Floor’s but also from those of the committee reporting the legislation. 

We think these two points deserve special emphasis. The assignment of a restrictive procedure 
is made by the Rules Committee, one of the most powerful and prestigious committees in the House, 
after a committee has reported a bill. It is perhaps surprising, then, that rational choice theorists have 
failed to incorporate the preferences of the Rules Committee as well as the sequence of decision-making 
into formal models of restrictive procedures. Shepsle (1986a, 158-163) contains the only model in 
which the Rules Committee has preferences that differ from those of the floor. Like the informational 
theory, however, Shepsle assumes the possibility of precommitment, an aspect of the model which he 
recognizes as troublesome (163). The model presented in this paper, therefore, is the only model in 
which the Rules Committee has its own policy preferences, and in which the Rules Committee acts 
subsequent to the report of a bill by the committee. 

Solving our model yields a new perspective on the endogenous selection of restrictive rules. In 
our theory, restrictive rules are assigned by the Rules Committee to further its own policy goals. If we 


accept the current wisdom that the Rules Committee is the arm of the majority party leadership, our 


‘Currently, there are nine Democrats and four Republicans on the House Rules Committee. 


theory suggests that restrictive rules in essence facilitate agreements between the party leadership and 


the substantive committee.° This clearly contrasts with the informational theory, which argues that 


restrictive rules are designed to foster welfare-improving information exchanges between the committee 
and the floor. It also contrasts with the competing distributive theory, which sees restrictive rules as 
playing an important role in preserving multidimensional vote trades (Fiorina 1987, Shepsle 1986b, 
Shepsle and Weingast 1984, Weingast and Marshall 1988). Thus our model suggests that neither 
incomplete information nor jurisdictional complexity is necessary to account for the use of restrictive 
procedures. By seeing restrictive rules as committee-leadership bargains, our theory refocuses attention 
on the role of the Rules Committee in the legislative process, and the necessity to analyze carefully the 
interaction between committees and the party leadership in accounting for behavior within legislatures. 

The paper is organized as follows. The formal portion of the paper, containing the model and 
the derivation of the unique subgame perfect equilibrium, is contained in Sections 2 and 3. In Section 4, 
we present the intuition behind the formal results, as well as the implications of the model for 
understanding several aspects of legislative politics (in particular, gatekeeping, position-taking, and rule 
assignment). In Section 5 we test the model’s predictions regarding rule assignment against predictions 
derived from the informational theory. With due recognition of the limitations of these tests, the results 
generally support the theory presented in this paper. 

Finally, while our model does account for the endogenous choice of amendment rules, it does 
not explicitly address broader questions of endogenous institutions. In particular, why would the 


members of Congress, who select their rules of procedure by majority vote, commit to the institutional 


‘Historically, the Rules Committee has not always been the arm of the majority party leadership 
(for example, in the 1950s and early 1960s). What is important in our model is not that the Rules 
Committee be the perfect agent of party leadership, but that the Rules Committee have its own 
preferences. If those preferences are those of the Party Leadership, then the interpretation in the text 
stands. If those preferences are not those of the Party Leadership, then restrictive rules will represent 
bargains struck between an independent Rules Committee and a substantive committee. The appropriate 
interpretation of the model depends on the historical and substantive application. 
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structure modelled in this paper? We take up this issue in the penultimate section of the paper. In 


Section 7, we conclude the piece. 


2. NOTATION AND MODEL 
The purpose of this section is to present the game analyzed in this paper and the equilibrium concept. 
2.1 Players and Policies. Let N = {1,2,...,n} be the (finite) set of agents on the Floor, the generic 
element of which is i. Let C C N be the Committee and let L C N be the Leadership. We assume C, 
L and N are odd. All agents have preferences over a unidimensional policy space X C R. We assume 
X is non-empty, convex and compact, and we assume that there is some status quo point x, € X. Let 


P(x) C X (R(x) C X) be the set of points in X which i strictly (weakly) prefers to x. We say x € I;(y) 


if x © R,y) and x € P{y). For clarity, we sometimes write x >; y if x € P,(y), x zy ifx © R,y), 


and x ~; y if x € I,(y). For eachi € N, we assume that preferences are total, transitive and 
reflexive, and that P is strictly convex and continuous. These assumptions are sufficient to guarantee 
that preferences are representable by a real-valued utility function U;:X ~ R. The point x; is i’s ideal 
point if P;(x,;) = ©@. Since preferences are assumed to be strictly convex, x; will be unique for all i € 
N. By Black’s median voter theorem, majority rule decisions made by any odd subset of N will reflect 
the preferences of the median voter in that subset. Thus, for the purposes of this paper, we identify 
each collectivity with its median voter, where (by a slight abuse of notation) F is the median voter on 
the Floor, C is the median voter on the Committee, and L is the median voter in the Leadership. Note 
that we are not assuming the Floor, the Committee, or the Leadership are in fact unified actors. Rather, 
we are arguing that, given the preferences of the agents, the institutional structure of the choices, and 
the unidimensionality of the policy space, the choices of these collectivities can be determined from the 


preferences of the median voter of each group. For ease of exposition, however, we will sometimes use 
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phrases such as “the Committee prefers."° 

Without loss of generality, we assume that x, < x,. A legislative profile is a vector (xg, Xc, X,, 
x,) © X*. We say that a legislative profile is admissible if 

(i) the ideal points of all three agents are distinct (i.e., x» # xX,, X, # Xp, Xp * Xe), and 

(ii) the ideal point of each agent is distinct from the status quo (x; # x,, j=C,F,L). 
Condition (i) is maintained for simplicity only. Our approach can be easily extended to the cases where 
ideal points are not distinct. Condition (ii) is also relatively innocuous. Since our model, as we indicate 
below, allows C, L and F the power to maintain the status quo, having an agent whose ideal point is 
the status quo will guarantee the status quo as an outcome. We concentrate on the more interesting (and 
likely) cases where the agents are not perfectly happy with the status quo. Let W designate the set of all 


admissible legislative profiles, the generic element of which is w. 


2.2 Strategies of the Agents. We model the legislative process as a two-stage game. The game begins 


with the Proposal stage. In the Proposal stage, the Committee can either gatekeep (GK) or make a 
proposal of some point in X. A committee proposal strategy is thus a mapping x,:W—> X U {GK}. If 
X,(w) = GK, then the outcome is the status quo point, x,. If C makes a proposal (say x,(w)=y), the 
game moves to the Procedural stage. Where there is no confusion we suppress the dependence of x, on 
w. In the Procedural Stage, the Leadership has three options. The Leadership can select the open rule 
(r(x,) = Q), select the closed rule (r(x,) = C) or the Leadership can deny a rule (r(x,) = D). The 
leadership rule assignment strategy is thus a mapping r:X ~ {O,C,D}. If the Leadership denies a rule, 
then the game is over and the outcome is x,. 

We do not explicitly model strategic behavior on the floor. Instead, we assume that if the 
Leadership selects an open rule, the outcome of the game is x,, and if the Leadership selects a closed 


rule, the outcome is x, if x, © R,(x,) and x, if x, € R,(x,). Thus we assume that the Floor will accept 


°See Achen (1988) for a discussion of this approach, and for an application to bureaucratic politics. 
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the committee proposal if it is indifferent between the proposal and the status quo. While we have 
abstracted from the strategic situation of the floor, the outcomes we have assumed for the floor stage 
are standard in the literature (see, e.g., Shepsle 1979, Denzau and Mackay 1983). It would of course be 
possible to model the floor stage without fundamentally altering any of the results here. Nonetheless, in 
this paper we wish to focus attention on the interaction between the Committee’s proposal power and 
the Leadership’s procedural power, and so we leave the floor unmodelled.’ 

As we argued in the introduction, this structure closely matches the sequence of actual House 
procedure. At the same time, it does not perfectly capture all the intricacies of the legislative process. 
In particular, we have not explicitly modelled the discharge petition. By a simple majority (218 
members), the floor can force any committee to report a bill. The discharge petition can also be used 
against the Rules Committee to force the assignment of a rule. Although this procedure is seldom used, 
one might argue that its existence forces gatekeeping committees to report bills in anticipation of a 
discharge petition being filed. While this without doubt does happen, we believe that the costs of using 
this procedure are sufficiently high so that the threat of being discharged is often simply not credible. 
These costs include finding 218 people willing to listen, convincing them of the merits of the case, and 
convincing them to publicly support what is essentially a threat to "norms of comity and reciprocity" 


(Tiefer 1989, 322). Given these costs, we feel justified in including the possibility of gatekeeping in our 


’The introduction of an explicit Floor stage would create difficulties only in the weak dominance 
arguments used to pin down Committee proposals. In the proofs of our propositions on committee 
behavior, we essentially consider the possibility of mistakes on the part of the Leadership in order to 
generate unique Committee proposals. Explicitly introducing the Floor stage would require a discussion 
of the possible mistakes that the Floor could make. This introduces a rather extreme increase in the 
degree of complexity, however: the Leadership can only make three choices, while the Floor potentially 
can make an infinite number of choices (specifically, any policy at all). Although we could specify a set 
of mistakes on the part of the Floor that would still preserve the uniqueness of our committee proposal 
predictions, any set of mistakes in this context would appear rather arbitrary, and so we have chosen 
not to follow this path. 


a 


model.® 


2.3 Information. We assume that the game is one of complete and perfect information. All players 


know the preferences of the other agents as well as the choices made by players earlier in the game. 
We assume that the structure of the game is common knowledge. 

2.4 Equilibrium. Since the game is noncooperative, and since we assume that rational players will not 
be deterred by non-credible threats, the equilibrium concept we employ in this paper is subgame 
perfection (Selten 1975). In a game of complete and perfect information, subgame perfection yields a 
unique equilibrium if the game is finite and if agents are not indifferent between any two terminal nodes 
of the game. However, in our game, we allow continuous strategies to the Committee. This leads to 
situations in which one or more of the actors are indifferent between various choices. For example, 
there are often multiple proposals a committee could make which would all lead to the open rule and to 
the same outcome (x,). We therefore assume that players will not play weakly dominated strategies. 
This restriction is sufficient to generate a unique subgame perfect equilibrium. Formally, we let x; be 
the equilibrium proposal, r°(x,) the best response of L to a proposal of x,, and x" the outcome of the 


game in equilibrium. 


3. FORMAL RESULTS 
Given the location of the status quo and the utility of the actors, there will be a unique subgame 
perfect equilibrium of the game. Propositions 2.1-2.4 characterize the situations under which particular 
classes of equilibria occur. The proofs of these propositions are contained in the Appendix. It is 


interesting that despite the complexity of the game and the various possibilities, there are in essence 


‘In future work, we hope to explore the impact of the discharge petition on the legislative process. 
While our results are preliminary, we feel confident in arguing that the elimination of gatekeeping by 
substantive committees and the denial of rules by the Rules Committee will not alter our predictions 
regarding the circumstances leading to closed versus open rules. In particular, open rules can occur 
only when the floor median is between the Rules Committee and the substantive committee. 


only four situations that occur. 
We begin with Proposition 2.1, which characterizes the necessary and sufficient conditions for 


gatekeeping to occur in equilibrium. 


Proposition 2.1. 
If and only if the legislative profile satisfies 


(i) Y = Pc(x) Rex) = and 
(ii) X, Xp, 


then the subgame perfect equilibrium is 
x, = GK 


=X. 


This proposition characterizes all situations in which the Leadership does not play. As a result, 
we have not indicated the behavior of the Leadership. Pinning down this behavior would depend upon 
which out-of-equilibrium proposal one assumes the Committee makes. Given such a proposal, the 
response of the Leadership is given by Proposition 1 (presented in the appendix.) 

Proposition 2.1 helps clarify the intuition behind gatekeeping. It will not be enough for a 
Committee to prefer the status quo to the Floor median in order for it to gatekeep (condition ii). This is 
simply a necessary condition. In addition, condition (i) must be satisfied. Condition (i) is important 
because it indicates rather directly that the legislative process set out here need not result in Pareto 
optimal outcomes. To see this, note there could be some outcome preferred by all the agents in our 
game to the status quo (thus P,(x,) M R,-(x,) M P(x.) # @). But if this outcome is not preferred by 


the Leadership to the median (and if condition (ii) is satisfied), then the Committee will gatekeep. Since 


gatekeeping results in the status quo, then we could have some outcomes in which the interplay of 


rational individuals leads to a sort of "gridlock," in which all parties decry the status quo, all parties 
agree on the direction that policy must move, but no policy change occurs. Such behavior is not the 


product of irrational individuals or election-year posturing, but rather is perfectly rational given the 


institutional structure. 
The necessity portion of Proposition 2.1 also indicates that there are conditions under which it 


will not be optimal for the committee to gatekeep. This implies that the committee will make some sort 


of proposal. This proposal will be a function of the ideal points of all three actors, plus the location of 


the status quo. Despite this complexity, there are only two classes of proposals that are made. 
Proposition 2.2 characterizes the equilibrium situations in which the Committee makes a 


proposal, and the proposal is met with a denial of a rule by the Leadership. 


Proposition 2.2 
Let 


¥=argmax U/{x). 
xER,Ax,) 


If the legislative profile satisfies 
(i) Y = 
(ii) Xp Xo, 
(ili) X, >. Xp, 
then the subgame perfect equilibrium is 
x, = , 
r(x,) = D 
x = X,. 

In this equilibrium, the Committee makes a proposal of X, which is denied a rule by the 
Leadership. The proposal X is the first class of proposals that the Committee ever makes in equilibrium. 
Because of its importance, it merits a few comments. First, the proposal X is defined to be the best 
outcome that the Committee could achieve under a closed rule on the Floor. As one can see from the 
definition, this will be critically dependent on the location of the status quo, the preferences of the 
Committee, as well as the preferences of the Floor. Second, note in general that the more extreme the 


Status quo is, the greater the chance that the Committee will propose its ideal point. 


Propositions 2.3a and 2.3b characterize the situations in which the committee makes a proposal 
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which receives an open rule, leading to the ultimate outcome of the Floor’s ideal point. Proposition 
2.3a is similar to Proposition 2.2, except for the assumptions on the preferences of the leadership. 
Proposition 2.3a 
If the legislative profile satisfies 
(i) Y = 
(il) Xp Xo, 
(ili) Xp >L Xo, 
Then the subgame perfect equilibrium is 
= X, 
r(x) = O 
= Xp. 
Lemma 4 proves that Proposition 2.3a characterizes a knife-edge situation in which the Committee is 
indifferent between the Floor median and the status quo. In this particular situation, we have policy 
movement, even though the set Y is empty. It is important to note that any change, however small, in 
the location of either the Floor median or the status quo would shift the legislative process into a case 
characterized by one of the other propositions. We therefore do not find this situation to be of particular 
substantive interest. 
Inspection of Propositions 2.1 through 2.3a shows that we have covered all of the cases where 
Y is empty except for the case where C weakly prefers x; to x, and L is indifferent between x, and x,. 
Lemma 3 proves that this situation can never occur when Y is empty. 
The set Y is extremely important in our model. Except for the fragile situation characterized in 


Proposition 2.3a, the status quo can never move if Y is empty. In some situations (characterized by 


Proposition 2.1), the Committee will gatekeep, while in other situations (characterized by Proposition 


2.2), the Leadership will deny a rule. In either case, the outcome remains the status quo. This 


suggests that, for all practical purposes, in order to determine whether policy change might occur in a 
particular area, one need only check to see whether there is any policy that all three actors prefer to the 
Status quo, and that the Leadership prefers to the position of the Floor. 


If Y is not empty, then policy change will occur. These situations are characterized in 
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Proposition 2.3b and 2.4. 


Proposition 2.3b 
Let Z = R,(x,) R,(x,) N R-(x,) and let 


= argmax U,{2). 


xeZ 


If the legislative environment satisfies 
(i) Y and 
(ii) X = Xp, 

then the subgame perfect equilibrium is 
x, = X, 
= O 


= Xp. 


In Proposition 2.3b, we have introduced the second class of proposals, designated by x. These 


proposals are constrained not only to pass on the Floor, but to also be preferred by the Leadership to 


both the status quo and to the Floor median. This proposal of x in essence represents the best outcome 


that the Committee can get that will simultaneously induce the Leadership to give it a closed rule (and 
forego the open rule and a deny) and will also pass on the floor. In Proposition 2.3b, this proposal 
constitutes the floor median. Thus the committee cannot be better off (given rational responses on the 
part of the Leadership) by making a closed rule proposal than it can be by making an open rule 
proposal. 


The final set of legislative profiles to consider is given in Proposition 2.4. 


| 


Proposition 2.4 
Let Z = R,(x,) N R,(x-) N R,-(x,) and let 


= argmax 


xeZ 


If the legislative environment satisfies 
(i) Y # @ and 
(ii) X # Xp, 
then the subgame perfect equilibrium is 
x = Xx 
= C 
x =x, 
The final proposition indicates the conditions under which the Committee makes a proposal, the 
proposal receives a closed rule, and the outcome of the game is the Committee proposal. Given the 
previous discussion, it should not be surprising that Committee proposals in these conditions are given 
by x. 

Once more, these propositions characterize the unique subgame perfect equilibrium of the 
game. Once the preferences of the three legislator’s are known, as well as the location of the status 
quo, there is only one type of proposal which will result and only one type of rule which will be 
assigned. Our ability to pin down behavior is a function of our assumption that weakly dominated 


strategies will not be played. For the intuitive discussion of this and other points, we move to Section 


4. 


4. INTERPRETING THE MODEL 
The propositions in Section 3 characterize the subgame perfect equilibrium for each possible 
configuration of preferences and location of the status quo. A useful way to draw out the intuitions 


behind these results is to depict spatially the various configurations and locations, and the resulting 


equilibria. We have done this in Figures la-1c, dividing the line in each figure into various regions 


where the status quo might lie. Underneath each region we have indicated the behavior that occurs in 
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equilibrium, as well as the proposition from Section 3 characterizing this behavior. In these figures, for 


simplicity, we assume that the preferences of all agents are symmetric around their ideal points, 
although none of our formal results depend on this assumption. 

These diagrams help us draw out the implications of our results for a variety of questions in 
legislative politics. First, we show the conditions under which the Committee makes a proposal 
receiving a restrictive rule. In doing so, we indicate exactly how restrictive rules can be considered 
bargains between the Leadership and the Committee. Second, we show similar conditions in which the 
Committee makes a proposal receiving an open rule, in which the Committee makes a proposal that is 
denied a rule, and in which the Committee makes no proposal at all. Third, we argue that the model 
sheds some light on the issue of committee power. 

4.1 Restrictive Rules as Committee-Leadership Bargains 

We have argued in the introduction that our complete information model provides a new theory 
of the role played by restrictive rules in legislatures. In particular, we have argued that restrictive rules 
are used to preserve policy bargains between the Leadership and the Committee. To see this, consider 
the regions in Figures la through Ic in which the proposal is x and the rule is closed (so that 
Proposition 2.4 applies). In Figure la, for example, if the status quo is just to the right of the 
Leadership (such as point x}), then the set Y is not empty (because there exist policies to the left of the 
status quo that are preferred by all agents to the status quo and by the Leadership to the Floor median). 
Moreover, in this case x (being derived from the ideal points of the three agents and the location of the 
status quo) equals x,, which is not equal to the Floor median. Therefore, as Proposition 2.4 indicates, 
in equilibrium the Committee proposes x,, the Leadership assigns a closed rule and the outcome of the 
game is X,. 

This example illustrates how the structure of the legislative process forces committees to take 


into account the preferences not only of the Floor, but also of the Leadership when making a proposal. 
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In this particular case, the Leadership prefers the status quo to the Floor median. Consequently, if the 


Committee were to propose some policy to the left of x,, the Leadership would deny a rule, preserving 


the status quo. The proposal x,, then, is a bargain between the Committee and the Leadership that is 
preserved on the floor by a closed rule. Although the Committee would prefer an outcome at the Floor 
median, x, is the best policy compromise it can achieve given that the Leadership controls rule 
assignment. 

In the previous example, the location of the status quo constrains the committee proposal. In 
some situations, however, it is the location of the Floor median which constrains the committee 
proposal. Consider, for example, Figure Ic. If the status quo is to the left of the committee (also 
labelled x}), then there are a large number of proposals, including the Committee’s ideal point, that all 
agents prefer to the status quo. However, if the Leadership prefers the Floor median to the Committee 
median, then a Committee proposal of its own ideal point will receive an open rule. In this case, the 
Committee must propose some policy to its right that the Leadership (weakly) prefers to the Floor 
median. Such a proposal (x,, for example) represents the "compromise" between the Committee and 
the Leadership, and this compromise is preserved on the floor by a closed rule. 

Inspection of all three figures shows that the probability of the Leadership and the Committee 
arriving at a compromise that is preserved under a closed rule is greatest when both the Leadership and 
the Committee are on the same side of the median (Figures 1b and Ic). This makes sense: when the 
median is not between the Leadership and the Committee, and the status quo is sufficiently extreme, 
then there exist policies that the Leadership and the Committee prefer to status quo, and that the 
Leadership also prefers to the Floor median. In equilibrium, the Committee chooses from this set of 
policies the policy that maximizes its utility. A closed rule is then invoked by the Leadership to 


prevent amendments to this compromise. 


4.2 Open Rules and Gatekeeping by the Leadership 

Of course, in the House, we observe open rules and the denial of rules as well as restrictive 
procedures. In Figures lb and Ic, open rules never occur. In Figure 1a, open rules occur when the 
Status quo is extreme relative to the three agents. Thus, one implication of our model is that open rules 


can occur only when the Floor is between the Committee and the Leadership. As an example of the 


operation of the open rule in our model, consider the situation in Figure la where the status quo, x? is 


well to the left of the Committee (so that the Committee prefers the Floor median to the status quo). In 
this case, there exist policies to the right of the floor median that are preferred by all agents to the 
status quo and that the Leadership prefers to the Floor median. Y therefore is not empty. However, x 
in this case equals the floor median. Thus, by proposition 2.3b, the Committee will propose X,, which 
is equal to the Committee’s ideal point because the Floor median prefers the Committee ideal point to 
the status quo. The Leadership will respond with an open rule and the outcome will be the Floor 
median. 

Note that the Committee is playing a weakly dominant strategy. Any proposal to the left of the 
median will receive an open rule (yielding the Floor median), and no proposal at or to the right of the 
median can yield an outcome that the Committee strictly prefers to the Floor median. Thus the 
Committee would clearly prefer making any proposal receiving an open rule to making a proposal 
receiving a closed rule. But why does the Committee propose X, rather than any other proposal 
receiving an open rule? The reason is that such a proposal is a weakly dominant strategy because x, 
represents the best outcome that the Committee can receive in the case where the Leadership 
(mistakenly) assigns a closed rule. 

The circumstances that lead to denial of a rule can be illustrated using Figure 1b. If the status 
quo is between the Committee and the Leadership (say at x}), then Y = ©. Thus the Committee will 


either gatekeep (proposition 2.1) or propose X (Proposition 2.2), which here is the ideal point of the 
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Committee (X, = x,). In this particular case, since the Committee prefers the Floor median to the 
status quo, Proposition 2.2 applies, and thus the Committee will propose X,. Since the Leadership 
prefers the status quo to X,, it will deny a rule, preserving the status quo. 

To see why the Committee acts in this manner, we must once again consider the importance of 
eliminating weakly dominated strategies in our model. The Committee could preserve the status quo 
simply by gatekeeping. Why does it engage in the apparently futile strategy of making a proposal? 
Three things can happen if the Committee proposes X,. The Leadership can deny a rule, its equilibrium 
response. The Leadership can grant an open rule, yielding the Floor median. Or the Leadership can 
grant a closed rule, yielding x,. Since the Committee prefers both x, and the Floor median to the 
Status quo, it has nothing to lose by proceeding with a proposal and forcing the Leadership to deny a 
rule. 

4.3 Committee Power 

So far in this section we have concentrated on the implications of the model for rules selection. 
But in order to understand rules selection, we must model committee behavior, and our results also 
illuminate two interesting aspects of committee behavior and committee power. 

First, the model provides a policy rationale for position-taking by members of committees. The 
literature on Congress is replete with accounts of members making proposals that are either heavily 
amended on the floor or that are killed by the Rules Committee before even making it to the floor. 

One explanation for such behavior points to policy posturing as a signal to constituents (see, e.g. 
Mayhew 1974). But proposing policies at or near one’s ideal point in our model cannot be considered a 


signal to the constituents, since there are no constituents in our model. This does not imply that such 


behavior is irrational. As the previous discussion of weakly dominant strategies suggests, what may 


seem like posturing is actually a careful strategic calculation, taking into account all the possibilities that 


might emerge in the rule assignment stage. 
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Second, the model indicates the dangers of inferring committee power (or Leadership 


impotence) from the relationship between final policy outcomes and committee preferences. In our 
model, there are situations in which the committee receives exactly what it desires. This does not, 
however, imply that the Floor defers to the committee’s judgment, or that securing a rule from the 
Rules Committee is simply a ceremonial exercise. Instead, the committee’s proposal always takes into 
account the preferences of both the Floor and the Leadership. The rub, however, is that in some cases 
the preferences of the Floor and the Leadership are less constraining than in other cases. The important 
thing to note is that committee power is therefore totally contextual (see also Smith 1988). It has, 
however, nothing to do with the political skills of the committee, its informational advantages or 
anything else. Instead, committee power depends totally on what the committee wants and what the 


other actors want: parameters that are all fixed ex ante. 


5. SOME EMPIRICAL TESTS 

We have argued that in the absence of a complete information model that attributes strategic 
behavior to the agent who assigns rules in the U.S. Congress, it is impossible to know if theories of 
legislative institutions attribute too much significance to the presence of incomplete information. In this 
section, we offer some simple tests of our complete information model and of one result from Gilligan 
and Krehbiel’s incomplete information model. The results support our claim that it is the relative 
position of the Leadership with respect to the Committee and the Floor, and not (as Gilligan and 
Krehbiel argue) the preference-outlying status of the Committee, that accounts for the incidence of 
restrictive rules in Congress. 
5.1 Legislative Profiles and Restrictive Rules. 

Our discussion in Sections 4.1 and 4.2 indicate that the probability of observing different types 


of rules should be related to the type of legislative profile, and in particular to the relative positions of 
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the Floor median, the Leadership, and the Committee. Closed rules should be most likely to occur 
when the Committee and the Leadership are on the same side of the Floor median, whereas open rules 
should be most likely to occur when the Floor median is between the Committee and the Leadership. 

In order to test this prediction, we measure the ideal points of the Floor median, the Leadership 
(Rules Committee) median, and the medians of the remaining 21 committees of the House using voting 
data from the 98th and 99th Congress. We present two different estimations of committee positions. 
Our data from the 98th Congress are taken from Londregan and Snyder (1992), who use a 
"heterogenous preferences model" and NOMINATE scores to estimate the positions of the various 
committees. Our data from the 99th Congress are taken from Krehbiel (1991, 129), who uses ADA 
ratings to estimate the positions of the various committees. Our model is more strongly supported if 
our results hold over quite different measures of committee preferences.° 

Since the locations of the Floor and the Rules Committee are fixed, we can use these data to 
categorize each committee by its corresponding legislative profile. For convenience, if the Floor 
median is between the Committee and the Leadership (Rules Committee), we call this a Type I 
Legislative Profile (see Figure la). Similarly, in a Type II Legislative Profile (Figure 1b), the 
Committee is between the Leadership and the Floor. And in a Type III Legislative Profile (Figure 1c), 
the Leadership is between the Floor median and the Committee. Column | in Table 1 presents our 
categorizations of the Legislative Profiles for all committees in the period for which we have data. A 
quick inspection of the table reveals that most of the committees are in either Type I or Type II 
Legislative Profiles. Since the nature of our data do not permit us to state with confidence that the true 
relationship between the three agents is the one we posit, it is reassuring to note that these 


categorizations are remarkably similar for the 98th and 99th Congress. 


*We recognize the difficulties associated with relying on ADA and other voting scores (Hall and 
Grofman 1990). Our goal here is to make our analysis as complementary as possible to Krehbiel’s in 
order to highlight the importance of the Leadership in the rules assignment process. 
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Our data on restrictive rules are from Bach and Smith (1988, pp. 116-7), who present the total 


number of rules for each committee for the 98th and 99th Congress, as well as the proportion of these 


rules which are restrictive."° These data, which are presented in columns 2 and 3 of Table 1, together 


with the voting data on committee positions, provide enough information to conduct a simple test of our 
hypothesis that committees in Type I Legislative Profiles should receive a lower percentage of 
restrictive rules than committees in Type II and Type III Legislative Profiles. 

Table 2 shows the percentage of restrictive rules received by committees in each of our three 
types of Legislative Profiles. Due to the small number of bills reported by committees in Type III 
Legislative Profiles, the most important comparison in Table 2 is between column | and column 4. As 
the theory predicts, our different data for both the 98th and 99th Congress show that the committees in 
Type I Legislative Profiles are less likely to receive restrictive procedures than are the other 
committees. A test for difference in proportions between two populations shows that the difference is 
statistically significant at the .05 level. 

The support for our model is much stronger in the comparison between Type I and Type II 
Legislative Profiles than it is in the comparison between Type I and Type III Legislative Profiles. 
Although we do not want to make much of this given the very small number of bills reported by 
committees in Type III Legislative Profiles, it is useful to note which committees are in Type III. They 
are House Administration, Post Office, and District of Columbia, three of the weakest committees in 


the House. 


'© Bach and Smith’s data on restrictive rules include both closed rules (specifying that no 
amendments are in order) and rules with restrictive procedures (specifying some amendments, but not 
others, as being in order). Since their data do not permit us to separate out the closed and restrictive 
rules by committee, for the purposes of our empirical tests, we treat both types of rules as being 
equivalent to the closed rule that we model. Bach and Smith also do not provide the date necessary to 
test the hypotheses regarding the denial of rules. 
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5.2 Restrictive Procedures and Preference Outliers. 

Next we use our data to test the informational theory presented by Gilligan and Krehbiel. 
Gilligan and Krehbiel argue that if we assume that there exists uncertainty about the relationship 
between adopted policies and actual policy outcomes committees, then restrictive procedures exist to 
encourage committees to acquire expertise which is useful to the floor. Krehbiel (1991) tests several 
hypotheses that follows from this theory, one of which is that committees composed of preference 
outliers should receive fewer restrictive procedures than other committees (p. 97). 

We test this particular informational hypothesis by categorizing the committees in our data 
according to whether or not they are composed of preference outliers. We accomplish this 
(controversial) task by simply following Londregan and Snyder for the 98th Congress and Krehbiel for 
the 99th Congress. In a nutshell, a committee is classified as "outlying" in the 98th Congress if, after 
estimating the committee positions with the Londregan and Snyder heterogeneous preference model, we 
can reject with 95 percent confidence (one-tailed test) the null hypothesis that the committee median is 
the same as the floor median. Similarly, for the 99th Congress we categorize committees as outliers if 
using Krehbiel’s data we can reject the null hypothesis at the same confidence level. The 
categorizations for each committee are given in column 4 of Table 1. One point to observe is that 
using the Londregan and Snyder technique, 11 committees in the 98th Congress are composed of 
preference outliers, whereas using the Krehbiel technique, 5 committees in the 99th Congress are 
composed of preference outliers. 

Table 3 presents the results for the informational model. In the 99th Congress, there is 
virtually no difference between the percentage of restrictive procedures received by Outlying 
Committees and the percentage of restrictive procedures received by Non-Outlying Committees. In the 


98th Congress (using Londregan and Snyder’s measure), Non-Outlying Committees do receive a 


slightly larger percentage of restrictive procedures, although the difference between 29.5 percent and 
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38.7 percent is not statistically significant. This simple test therefore provides stronger support for our 
model than for the informational theory. 
5.3 A Multivariate Analysis. 

While the results presented above support our predictions about the assignment of restrictive 
rules, it should be clear that such bivariate analyses are of limited utility. In particular, it could be the 
case that once the preference-outlying status of a committee is included in a statistical model with 
legislative profile, the effects of the legislative profile wash out. 

In order to deal with this problem, we have constructed a simple multivariate model combining 
our theory and the informational theory, the results of which are presented in Table 4. In the 
regressions, an observation is a Committee in a particular Congress. We have pooled data from the 
98th and 99th Congress. In order to estimate the committee positions consistently for both Congresses, 
we use the measurement technique adopted by Krehbiel.'’ (These data, along with the heterogeneous 
preference data, are reported in Londregan and Snyder.) 


The dependent variable in the various models is the percentage of bills from the particular 


committee that receive restrictive procedures. The mean of the dependent variable is .46. There are 


three different independent variables. Legislative Profile is a dummy variable that takes the value | if 
the Legislative Arrangement is Type II or Type III and 0 otherwise. A positive coefficient supports our 
model. We estimate the model with two different proxies for the Preference Outlier is a dummy 
variable that takes the value | if using Krehbiel’s technique we can reject at the .05 level (one-tailed 
test) the null hypothesis that the committee’s position is the same as the median on the floor, and zero 


otherwise.’ A negative coefficient supports the informational model. Distance is a more refined 


"! We would note that we are not replicating Krehbiel’s tests, but rather are using data presented in 
his book to conduct our own tests of the two theories. 


'2 These outlying committees are given in Table 1 for the 99th Congress. For the 98th Congress, 
the outlying committees according to Krehbiel’s estimation technique are Armed Services, Education 
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variable to test the informational model. It is the absolute value of the distance between the committee 
median and the floor median. A negative coefficient supports the informational theory. 

Since residuals in the model increase as the number of bills reported by a committee decreases, 
we estimate the model using GLS with White (1980) standard errors, which are consistent in the 
presence of heteroskedasticity. Column 1 of Table 1 includes only the type of Legislative Profile as an 
explanatory variable. The effect of Legislative Profile is statistically significant and large. The 
proportion of restrictive rules received by a committee fitting the Type II or Type III legislative profile 
is 26 percent greater than the proportion of restrictive rules received by a committee fitting the Type I 
profile. Columns 2 and 3 contain only the two measures of preference outlying committees. These 
models do not perform well. Both the coefficient for Preference Outlier and Distance have the correct 
sign, but neither coefficient is statistically significant. The overall fit in both models is very poor. In 
column 4, we include both Legislative Profile and Preference Outlier, and in Column 5, we include 
both Legislative Profile and Distance on the right-hand side. In both columns, Legislative Profile is 
Statistically significant and the size of the coefficient is reasonably stable when compared to column 1. 
Both informational variables have the correct sign, but neither is statistically significant.'° In short, 
these simple multivariate test provide additional support for our complete information model. 

Although the data support our model, we would stress the importance of not pushing these 
results too hard. Krehbiel’s (1991) statistical tests of the informational and distributive theories are the 
most sophisticated in this literature and ours are quite simple, with important variables undoubtedly 


omitted from our statistical models. A more sophisticated empirical effort should incorporate these 


and Labor, and Foreign Affairs. 


'S These results are consistent with those presented in Krehbiel (1991, 276). Krehbiel finds that 
there is no statistically significant direct effect of preference outliers on the probability of receiving a 
restrictive rule. Rather, the only statistically significant effect of preference outliers consistent with 
Krehbiel’s hypothesis is through an interaction with committee seniority. 
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omitted variables, in particular the location of the status quo, the heterogeneity of committee 


preferences, and the distributive content of bills. Nonetheless, we believe that these empirical tests 
underline the importance of developing theories of legislative institutions that take into account the 


rational behavior of the agent that actually assigns the rules. 


6. ENDOGENOUS INSTITUTIONS 

We have provided empirical evidence that supports our claim regarding the importance of the 
Rules Committee in explaining the observed patterns of restrictive procedures. In deriving our model, 
however, we have not made the existence of the Rules Committee itself an object of choice. That is, we 
have taken the institutional structure of Congress as given, and analyzed the behavior one would 
predict, based on rational choice. 

As noted by Riker (1980), an important criticism this approach is that it fails to treat the rules 
themselves as objects of choice. While we have provided an endogenous account of the assignment of 
restrictive rules, we have not provided an endogenous account of the mechanism (here the Rules 
Committee) by which those restrictive rules are assigned. Thus we have merely moved the endogeneity 
question one step back. An obvious question remains: why would members of Congress adopt the 
institutional structure modelled here? 

In his book, Krehbiel (1991) persuasively argues that two assumptions are especially attractive 
in answering questions of this sort. The first, alluded to in the introduction, is the uncertainty principle: 
the relationship between policies and outcomes is uncertain. More important here is his second 
assumptions, the majoritarian postulate: choices over both policies and procedures must be made by 
majorities of the entire legislature. In the informational theory, a majority in the legislature accepts the 
institutional structures because these structures create incentives for committee members in Congress to 


gather and reveal information about policy outcomes that is beneficial to floor majorities. 
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If, like Krehbiel, we accept the majoritarian postulate, then a partial answer to the question of 
endogenous institutions emerges from our model. The answer is linked to the existence of gatekeeping 
power by committees. If a perfect agent of the Floor median is responsible for the choice of rules, then 


closed rules will never occur because the floor median is always better off with an open rule (resulting 


in its ideal point). Put another way, the floor median can never credibly commit to a closed rule. 


Thus, if the committee makes any proposal, the outcome will be the floor median. 

This would seem to benefit the median, and indeed in many situations this is the case. But, 
perhaps surprisingly, the inability to commit to a closed rule can also make the floor worse off. To see 
this, refer again to Figure Ic. In the example previously discussed, where the Leadership assigns the 
rule, the Committee proposes x,, which receives a closed rule. This makes all agents, including the 
Floor better off than they were with the status quo. If, on the other hand, a perfect agent of the Floor 
is responsible for rule assignment, the Committee’s faces a different problem. The committee knows 
that the agent of the floor cannot credibly commit to a closed rule. Thus, any proposal will result in 
the floor median. Since the Committee prefers the status quo to the floor median, it will gatekeep, 
preserving the status quo. Thus, if committees can exercise gatekeeping power, then there exist 
situations in which the floor is actually better off by ceding rule assignment to an agent whose 
preferences differ from those of the floor. 

This argument raises a more general point about the study of principal-agent relationships. 
Typically, scholars assume that a principal is made better off when an agent shares the principal’s 
preferences, because the agent will be less likely to engage in shirking and other forms of moral 
hazard. This is true when the agent, as is usually assumed in principal-agent models, is engaged in a 


game against nature. When the agent interacts with other rational players, however, it is not necessarily 
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the case that one prefers an agent with one’s preferences.'* This suggests that behavior which may 
seem like classic moral hazard (e.g., assigning a closed instead of an open rule) may not in fact be 
moral hazard at all. 

While the above argument provides an unexpected implication of the model, we find its 
underlying assumption, the majoritarian postulate, problematic. While the U.S. Constitution empowers 
each house to determine its own rules and procedures, in actual practice the rules of procedure in the 
House emerge from the majority party caucus and are ratified by a binding party vote on the floor. 
Clearly, our model cannot explain how the majority party can bind its members in a vote on the 
rules.'° But if in fact the majority party does decide questions of institutional structure, and if the 
median preferences of the majority party differ from the median preferences of the entire legislature, 
then assigning rule selection to an agent with the preferences of the floor may not make sense. Instead, 
the median of the majority party would be better off if the rules are assigned by a strategic actor who 
shares the party median’s preferences. Thus, we would argue that the structure of the rules should 
benefit the median member of the majority party. 

This suggests a more general point about endogenous institutions. To explain institutional 
choice, it is critical to consider carefully who the actors making the choices are, and what their 
preferences and strategic opportunities might be. In many institutional contexts the relevant actors 
making those choices are not floor majorities, as the majoritarian postulate requires, but rather political 
parties, which have their own institutional mechanisms for constraining the behavior of their members. 


This suggests that the more we understand about the institutional mechanisms of the political party, the 


“For the utility of using agents in bargaining situations, see Schelling (1970, 29). We read 
Schelling as emphasizing the role of reputation. In our model, however, reputational concerns play no 
part. 


'SSome mechanisms suggest themselves. In the nineteenth century, for example, committee 
assignments were sometimes made after a vote had taken place on the rules, giving the Speaker a 
powerful instrument with which to punish defectors. 
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better able we will be to understand the endogenous choice of rules and procedures. 


7. CONCLUSION 

If we begin with the premise that the majority party leadership, through the Rules Committee, 
plays an autonomous part in the legislative process, our understanding of the role of restrictive rules 
changes. Restrictive rules are not simply the glue holding vote trades together, as distributive theorists 
conclude, nor are these rules precommitments that encourage legislative specialization, as informational 
theorists argue. Instead, in our view restrictive rules are elements of a bargain between committees and 
party leadership. An initial confrontation of the theory with data underlines the importance of 
incorporating the preferences of the strategic actor assigning the rules in any attempt to understand the 
pattern of restrictive rules assignment in legislatures. 

By focusing our attention on the strategic actor assigning the rules, the model suggests a 
promising avenue for unifying the study of Congress with the study of legislatures in parliamentary 
systems. In such systems, restrictive procedures similar to the closed rule in Congress are common. 
The government (by which we mean the Prime Minister and the Cabinet) can restrict amendments after 
debate on a bill has begun by threatening dissolution of the legislature (Cox 1987, Laver 1989) or by 
making the vote on a bill a vote of confidence (Huber 1993). The government can also ask the 
assembly to accept restrictions on its policy-making role before a bill is even considered on the floor 
through guillotine motions or through legislation by decree (Griffith and Ryle 1989). If we accept that 
the members of the government are the leaders of their parties, then a central purpose of restrictive 
parliamentary procedures might be to discipline member of parliamentary parties, as well as to preserve 
policy bargains between these members and the government. 


In addition, the formal model developed in this paper could enhance our understanding of 


Congress in a historical perspective. Since the 1870s, the Rules Committee has been an important 
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gateway to the floor. Since that time, its role in the legislative process, as well as its relationship to the 


majority party leadership, has undergone significant transformations (Jones 1968). The model presented 
here, emphasizing the location of the Rules Committee in relation to the position of committees and of 
floor majorities, provides an important tool for understanding these transformations. Future empirical 
work could fill out this claim, concentrating on the transition from the conservative and obstructionist 
Rules Committee of the 1950s to the liberal and activist Rules Committee of the present day. 

The results presented in this paper also emphasize the importance of complete information 
models in assessing the significance of incomplete information. Since the empirical tests presented here 
support our complete information model, it is reasonable to ask whether in fact the institutional 
structure of Congress is a response to problems of incomplete information. We believe that in the 
absence of a complete information model that explicitly takes into account the behavior of an 
autonomous Rules Committee and the sequence of decision-making, implications from incomplete 
information models will necessarily remain tentative. 

At the same time, while we have critiqued the informational theory, we in no way wish to 
downplay the importance of informational asymmetries in legislative politics. We do not present an 
incomplete information model, and hence any claims about the role of incomplete information on our 
part must be seen as tentative. One obvious direction for future research, then, would be to introduce 
issues of incomplete information into our model. We believe that by wedding the party approach 
developed in this paper with the informational approach developed by Gilligan and Krehbiel, one could 
explore more confidently a number of issues that our current model cannot. For example, to what 
extent is pre-commitment to restrictive procedures is a necessary condition of specialization? With 
precommitment, informational theories argue that the floor adopts restrictive rules in order to induce 
committee’s to specialize. Without precommitment, it may be the case that the exact reverse happens: 


committees specialize in order to receive closed rules. 
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A second avenue for theoretical work is the obvious extension to multiple dimensions. 
Distributive theorists provide a compelling argument regarding the efficacy of restrictive procedures for 


maintaining cross-jurisdictional logrolls. What is absent from existing formal theory, however, is an 


explanation of why members of the Rules Committee would find it in their interest to maintain such 


policy bargains. By formally modelling the rule assignment process in a multidimensional setting, one 
might discover the circumstances under which it is in fact possible to have stable vote trades between 
committees, as well as the circumstances under which such trades fall apart. 

As is suggested in much recent work on Congress (Kiewiet and McCubbins 1991, Rohde 1991, 
Dion 1991, Cox and McCubbins 1993), and as is clear in the parliamentary context (Huber 1992, 
Baron 1993, Cox 1987), our analysis points to the importance of focusing on the role of political parties 
in the study of legislatures. Institutional rules and procedures are not fashioned by an unstructured 
assemblage of legislators. Instead, the selection of legislative rules occurs within a party context. 
Recognizing the importance of the party-in-the-legislature will hopefully enhance our understanding of 


legislatures in both a historical and comparative perspective. 
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APPENDIX 
This appendix contains the proofs of the propositions. In order to derive the subgame perfect 
equilibrium of the game, we must first calculate the optimal action of the Leadership in the rule 
assignment subgame, and then work back to the optimal action of the committee, taking the optimal 


action of the Leadership as given. 


Proposition 1 

Given committee bill x,, the optimal rule assignment for the Leadership is open (r°(x,) = 0) if: 
(ii) © 1(x,) P,(x,) and x, R,(x,); 
(iii) x, © and xp P,(x,) and x, € R,(x,). 

The optimal rule assignment is open or closed (r°(x,) = O or C) if: 
(iv) xp © I(x,) Py(x,) and x, R,(x,). 

The optimal rule assignment is closed (r°(x,) = ©) if: 
(v) x, © M P.(x,) and x, R,(x,). 

The optimal rule assignment is closed or deny (r°(x,) = C or D) if: 
(vi) x, © P,(x,) and x, © P,(x,) and x, € R,(x,); 
(vii) x, © I(x.) 

The optimal rule assignment is deny (r°(x,) = D) if: 
(viii) x, © Py(x,) 


The optimal rule assignment is open, closed or deny (r°(x,) = O or C or D) if: 
(ix) x, I(x.) 


Proof. The best response for the Leadership to proposal x, will depend on the outcome associated with 
each rule assignment. If r(x,) = O, then x" = xp. If r(x,) = C and x, € R,(x,), then x” = x,. If r(x,) 
= Cand x, ¢ R,(x,), then x” = x,. If r(x,) = D, then x” =x,. Consider case (i). If r(x,) = D, then by 
the above argument x" = x,. If r(x,) = O, then x” = x,. Since xp © P,(x,), L prefers O to D. If r(x,) 
= C, then the outcome depends upon x,. If x, € R,{x,), then x” = x,, and by the argument just made, 
L prefers O to C. If x, © R,(x,), then x" = x,. Since x, © P,(x,), L will prefer O to C. Thus in case 
(i), L’s best response to x, is to select r°(x,) = O. All the remaining cases are proved in a similar 


fashion. QED. 


Propositions 2.1-2.4 present the unique subgame perfect equilibrium of the game. To be technically 
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correct, each of these propositions should include Proposition 1, as Proposition 1 indicates the 
Leadership’s equilibrium behavior in subgames off the equilibrium path (i.e., the Leadership’s rational 
response to non-equilibrium proposals). To eliminate repetition (as well as to direct attention to the 
equilibrium path) we indicate only the Leadership’s responses to the equilibrium proposal. 


In order to prove Proposition 2.1, we first prove the following two lemmas. 


Lemma 1. If x, P.(x,) Py(xp) N R,(x,), then r°(x,)= C and x°=x,. 

Proof. If r(x,) = O, then x* = xg. If r(x,) = D, then x” = x,. If r(x,) = C, then x” = x,. By 
Proposition 1, since x, is strictly preferred by L to both x, and x,, r°(x,)= C. Since x, © Rg(x,), x, 
passes on the floor. Thus x"=x,. QED 


Lemma 2. Let Y = P,(x,) M P,(x,) N R-(x,) be empty. Then there does not exist any 
subgame perfect equilibrium such that C proposes some x, # x,, L’s best-response is r°(x,) = C, and 
the outcome is x,. 

Proof. We need to show that there never exists any proposal x, such that x, is the equilibrium outcome 
of the game when Y = ©. The proof has three claims. Claim | is that for x, to be the outcome of the 
game, it must be the case that x, © R,(x,) M P,(x,). Since x, © Rp(x,) NM P(x,), Y = SD only if 
either x, € P,(x,) or x, € P,(x;) (if this is not the case, then x, € Y, contradicting that Y = ©). 
Claim 2 is that there never exists any x, € P,(x,) such that x, is the equilibrium outcome of the game. 
Finally, Claim 3 is that there never exists any x, € P,(x,) such that x, is the equilibrium outcome of 


the game. These three claims establish the Lemma. 


Claim 1: For x; to be the outcome of the game, it must be the case that x, © R-(x,) N Pe(x,): 


By assumption, for x, to be the outcome on the floor, it must be true that x, © R,(x,). To see 
that x, © P,(x,) is also necessary for x, to be the equilibrium outcome, suppose the opposite. There are 
two cases: (1.1) the Committee proposes some x, such that x, >- x,, and (1.2) the Committee proposes 
some x, such that x, ~¢ x,. In (1.1) if x, is the outcome of the game, C would prefer to gatekeep, 
contradicting that x, is the equilibrium proposal. In (1.2), since x, # x,, it must be the case that x; lies 
between x, and x,. Without loss of generality, let x, < x~ < x,. Then for x, to be the equilibrium 
outcome of the game, it must be the case that x, < x, (otherwise x, would not pass), and that x, < x, 
(otherwise L would deny a rule, yielding x,). Given that x; < x,, it must be the case that either x,< 
X,, OF X, < Xp, OF X, = Xp. If xp < X,, then gatekeeping weakly dominates proposing x, (since in the 


case of the open rule C is worse off). If x, < x; < x,, C would prefer to propose x,, contradicting 
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that x, is the equilibrium proposal. If x, = xp < x,, then proposing x, weakly dominates proposing x, 
(since if x, receives a closed rule and passes, C is strictly better off). Hence, the Committee will never 
propose any x, such that x, ~ - x,, completing the proof of Claim 1. 
Claim 2. There never exists any x, € P,(x,) such that x, is the equilibrium outcome of the game 
when Y = ©. 


Since x, ¢ P,(x,), either (2.1) x, >, x, or (2.2) x, ~, x,. Consider case (2.1). If x; >, x,, 


then r°(x,) = O, in which case x” = x,. Since in this case x, >, X, >, X,, X, # Xp. Thus x, is not the 
equilibrium outcome. If x, >, xp, r°(x,) = O or D, and x*= x, or xg, and thus x, is not the equilibrium 
outcome either. 


Consider case (2.2). There are three subcases to consider. 


(a) x; >, X, and x, ~, x,. Then r°(x,) = O, and the outcome is xz, not x,. 


(b) x» ~, x, and x, ~, x,. We will show that in this case Y cannot be empty. To see this, 
without loss of generality let x; < x, (since x; # x, by assumption). Then x; ~, x, implies 
that x» < x, < x,. Since we have already shown that x, € P,(x,) above, it can’t be the case 
that x, = x,. Therefore x, = x,. Furthermore, since x, © P,(x,), it must be the case that x. < 
x,. Consider the point Ww = max (Xz, X,, Xc). Since xp < x,, W equals either x, or X¢. For all 
three agents, w is strictly preferred to x,. Since x; ~, x,, L strictly prefers W to the median. 


Thus w € Y, contradicting that Y is empty. 


(c) x, > Xp and x, ~, x,. Since x, © P,(x,) by Claim 1, x, ¥ x,. Without loss of generality 
let x, < x,. Then x, ~, x, implies x, < x, < x,. In this case, x, >, x; implies x; < xX, OF X, 
> x,. If x; < x, (SO Xp < x, < xX, < X,), then x. < x, because x, © P,(x,). Consider the 
point W = max (Xp, X,, Xc). Since xp < x,, W = X, OF X¢. If W = x,, then x, © Y (because 
x, is preferred by C, F and L to the status quo, and by L to x,). If W = X,, then the same 
argument shows that x. € Y, contradicting that Y is empty. So Y cannot be empty if xp < x,. 
Consider x; > x,. Then x, € R,(x,), and x” = x, if x, receives a closed rule. If x, receives an 
open rule, the outcome is x,. If x, receives a denial, the outcome is x,. Therefore x, is never 


the outcome of the game. This completes the proof of Claim 2. 


Claim 3. There never exists any x, € P,(x,) such that x, is the equilibrium outcome of the game when Y 
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If x, & P,(x,), then either (3.1) xp >, x, or (3.2) xp ~, X,. For case (3.1), either xp >, x, 
(thus r°(x,) = O and the outcome is x,), X7 ~, X, (So r°(x,) = O or D, and the outcome is x, or x,), or 
X, >: Xp (in which case r°(x,) = D and the outcome is x,). Thus in no case is the outcome x,. 

Now consider case (3.2). There are three subcases to consider: 


(a) x, >. X, and xp ~, X,. In this case, r°(x,) = D, and the outcome is x,. 


(b) x, ~, x, and x; ~, x,. This implies that x, ¢ P,(x,), which by Claim 2 proves that x, 


cannot be the equilibrium outcome of the game. 


(c) x, >, X, and x; ~, x,. Without loss of generality, assume that x, < x,. There are four 


Situations, and we show for each that Y = © is contradicted. 


(i) x, S x, and x, = x,. Since by assumption x, ¥ x,;, we have x, < xp = X, < X,. 
Let z = xp - €, where € > OQ is small. We show that z € Y, contradicting that Y is empty. 
Since x, < Zz < Xp < x,, z © P,(x,) M P,(x,). Define x’ ¥ x, to be the element of X such 
that x’ ~, x, (if there does not exist such an element, define x’ to be the lower bound of X). 
By strict convexity, for e sufficiently small, z >; x’, x,. Thus z © P,(x,). For e sufficiently 


small, an analogous argument can be made for z € P,(x,). Thus z € Y, contradicting that Y is 


empty. 


(ii) x, S x, and x, # xp. Since xp ~, X,, X, * Xp, and x, >, X,, it must be the 
case that x» < x, < x, < x,. Consider the point z = x, - e«. By an argument similar to 
that in (i), one can prove that z © P,(x,). Since x, < x, < x,, and since x, € P,(x,) 
M RAx,) by Claim 1, it follows that z © P,(x,) NM R,(x,). It only remains to show that 
z € P,(x,). But by strict convexity, for e sufficiently small, z >, x, ~, xp. Thus, z € 


P.(x,), contradicting that Y is empty. 


(iii) x, > x, and x, = xg. In this case, by the same logic as (i), we know that x, = x, 
< x, < x,. We also know that x, © P,(x,) M R,(x,) by Claim 1. Since x, € P,(x,), it 
follows by strict convexity that all points z satisfying the equation z = ax, + (1- a)x, (0 <a 


< 1) are strictly preferred by C to x,. But since x, # x, and x, # x,, x, is such a point. 
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Therefore x, € P,(x,). Since x» < x, < x,, then we know x, € R,(x,) M P,(x,). Since x, € 
P. (xg), it follows that x, € Y, contradicting that Y is empty. 


(iv) x, > x, and x, # xg. In this case (similar to (ii)) we have x, < x, < xp < x,. By 


an argument similar to that in (ili), we can show that x, © P,(x,) implies that x, © P,(x,). 
Also, by strict convexity and the fact that x, # x, and x, # xg, it follows that x, € P,(x,) N 
P,(x,). It only remains to be shown that x, € R,(x,). But x, is weakly preferred to x, by F 
(Claim 1) and since in this case x, < x, < Xg, it follows that x, € R,(x,), establishing that x, 
€ Y, a contradiction. QED 


With these two lemmas, we can prove Proposition 2.1, characterizing the necessary and sufficient 


conditions for gatekeeping to arise in a subgame perfect equilibrium. 


Proposition 2.1. 

If and only if the legislative profile satisfies 
(i) Y = NM Py(x,) R(x.) = SD, and 
(il) xX, Xp, 

then the subgame perfect equilibrium is 
x = GK 


x = X,. 
Proof. First we prove necessity. If condition (i) is not satisfied, then there exists an x, © P,(x,) which, 
by Lemma 1, is the outcome of the game (x* = x,). Thus proposing x, is preferred to GK, establishing 
necessity of (i). If (ii) does not hold, then we show that there exists an x, that C (weakly) prefers to 
propose rather than gatekeeping. Suppose x; >< xc. Consider a proposal of x,. If L selects the closed 
rule, then the outcome is x,. If L selects the open rule, then the outcome is x,. If L denies a rule, then 
the outcome is x,. Thus for any possible rule, C is at least as well off proposing x, as gatekeeping, and 
for two rules (closed and open) C is strictly better off. Now suppose x, ~¢ Xr. In that case, C (weakly) 
prefers to propose x,. Since x, # xX, by assumption, then x, ~¢ xX, implies x¢ is strictly between x, and 
x,. This implies that x, is the outcome if x, receives a closed rule from L. If L assigns an open rule, 
then the outcome is x,, leaving C indifferent between GK and proposing xc. If L denies a rule, then C 
is again indifferent between GK and proposing x,. Thus proposing x, is a dominant strategy. 


Now we prove sufficiency. We show that when conditions (i) and (ii) are satisfied, then GK 
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dominates proposing any x, © X for C. Suppose C proposes some x, € X. If r°(x,) = D, then the 


outcome is x,. If r°(x,) = C, then by Lemma 2 the outcome is x, for any x, # x,, and the outcome is 


clearly x, for x, = x,. Finally, if r°(x,) = O, then the outcome is x,. Since x, >< Xp, GK weakly 


dominates proposing any x, © X for C. QED 


If C does not gatekeep, it must make a proposal. Propositions 2.2-2.4 characterize the 
equilibrium proposals and rule assignments for all possible situations in which C will not gatekeep. 

From the necessity portion of Proposition 2.1, we can proceed by first considering the cases in 
which condition (i) is satisfied (Y is empty) but in which condition (ii) is not. Note that there are only 
three possible preferences of the Leadership over the Floor’s ideal point and the status quo: xp ~, X,, 
X, >. Xp, and x, >, x,. Lemma 3 indicates that the first situation cannot occur if Y is empty. 


Proposition 2.2 considers the second situation, and Proposition 2.3a considers the third situation. 


Lemma 3 

If x; =c X, and xp ~, X,, then it cannot be the case that Y = ©. 

Proof. Since x, ~, and x; and x, # Xz, it must be the case that x, is between x, and xp. Suppose 
without loss of generality that x, < x, < x,. Since xp =. x,, then x, < xX,. Let w = min (X¢, X,, Xp). 
Since x, < Xp, W iS Xc Or Xp. From x, < w, it follows that w € P.(x,) M P.(x,) NM R,(x,). If w 

x,, then clearly w © P,(x,). If w = X¢, then because x, < w < xX,, w >, X,, and since x, ~, Xg, i 


follows that w € P,(x;), showing that w € Y, and thus that Y is not empty. QED. 


Proposition 2.2 
Let 
¥=argmax U/{x). 
x€R,Ax,) 
If the legislative profile satisfies 
i) Y= 
(ii) Xp 
(ili) x, >, Xe, 
then the subgame perfect equilibrium is 
x = X, 


= D 
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x” = x,. 
Proof. Since Ry(x,) is a non-empty, closed and convex set and Ug is continuous and strictly quasi- 
concave, X exists and is unique. 

By the necessity portion of Proposition 2.1, we know that GK will not be the optimal action for 
C. Therefore, we must prove that proposing X is C’s best reply and that L’s equilibrium response is to 
deny a rule. We do this in three steps: (i) we show that X receives a deny, and thus yields an outcome 
of x,, (ii) we show that proposing X and receiving a deny is preferred to making any other proposal 
receiving any other rule, and (iii) we show that proposing X is the optimal proposal in the set of 
proposals receiving a deny. 

To show (i) note that if r(x) = O, then the outcome is x,. Since x, >, x;, L would prefer to 


deny a rule to X rather than assign an open rule, contradicting that O is the optimal rule assignment. 


If r°(x) = C, then Y will not be empty. To prove this, first we show that x; =, x, implies x € 


P.(x,) M P(x). Without loss of generality, let x.» < x,. Then since xp = x,, it must be true that x. < 
X,. If x. © (Xp, X,), then X = X¢, which is clearly preferred by C to x, and by C to x. If x. < xg, 
then since xp < x,, by convexity of F’s preferences, X < x,. In this case, x. S KX < x_ < x,, and 
again X is preferred by C to x, and by C to xg. Thus, X € P,(x,) M P,(x,). 

Since X € P,(x,) MN R,(x,), for Y to be empty, it must be the case that x, =, X and/or x; =, 
X. If in both cases L is indifferent, then we have x, ~, X ~ , X,, contradicting that x, >, xp. Therefore 
at least one of the weak preferences must be strict. 

Suppose that x, >, X. Since X passes on the floor, a closed rule will result in X. Since an open 
rule results in x, (and since x, >, x,), r'(X) = D (contradicting that r°(x) = C). Suppose instead that x, 
>, x. While L would prefer an open rule to a closed rule here, since x, >, Xp, r(x) = D, again 
contradicting that r°(x) = C. Thus if r°(x) = C,then it must be the case that x € P,(x,) M P,(x,), and 
since we have already shown that X € P,(x,) M R,(x,), it follows that X € Y, contradicting the 
assumption of the proposition. 

We next show (ii), that proposing X is preferred by C to any other proposal receiving an open 
or closed rule. Let x, be some other proposal. First, note that if r°(x,) = O, then the resulting outcome 
is xp, and thus L would prefer to assign D (and receive x,) to assigning O (and receiving x,). Thus, C 
cannot make any proposal that will receive an open rule. Second, suppose that r°(x,) = C. By Lemma 
2, it must be the case either that x, is not a best reply for C or that the outcome is x,. Since proposing 
X and receiving x, gives C the same utility in equilibrium as proposing some other x, and receiving x, 


(because x, is rejected on the floor under a closed rule), we must make a weak dominance argument. If 
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either x, or X receives an open rule, the outcome is x,. But if we consider outcomes in the case where 
the proposals receive a closed rule, then proposing X dominates proposing x,, because X is defined to 
be the proposal closest to C’s ideal point which passes on the floor. This proves (ii). 

It only remains to show (iii), that C would prefer proposing % to proposing any other x, 
receiving D. But by an argument identical to that presented in (ii), one can show that any other such 
proposal would yield the same utility under D as well as under O, and that x dominates under C. This 


completes the proof that % is the optimal proposal given the assumptions. QED 


Proposition 2.3a 
If the legislative profile satisfies 
(i) Y = 
(ii) Xp Xo, 
(ili) Xp >, Xo, 
then the subgame perfect equilibrium is 


r'(x,") = O 


Proof. By the necessity portion of Proposition 2.1, we know that GK will not be the optimal action for 
C, and by the proof of Proposition 2.2 we know that X exists. We show that in equilibrium (i) x 
receives the open rule, (ii) C prefers to make the proposal X rather than making any other proposal that 
receives a closed rule or a deny, and (iii) C prefers to make the proposal X rather than making any 


other proposal that receives an open rule. 


To show (i), note that if r°(x) = D, then the outcome is x,. Since L strictly prefers x, to x,, L 


would prefer to give X an open rule rather than a deny. 

If r°(X) = C, then since x € R,(x,), the outcome will be X. We want to show that in this case 
Y is non-empty, contradicting the assumption of the proposition. By definition, R,(x,), and we have 
shown that X € P,(x,). For Y to be empty (the assumption of the proposition), therefore, it would have 


to be the case that x, =, X and/or x, 2, X. If in both cases L is indifferent, then we have x, ~, X ~ 


xX = Xe. 


Xp, contradicting that x; >, x,. Therefore at least one of the weak preferences must be strict. 


Suppose that x, >, X. In that case, since x >, X,, r(x) = O, contradicting that r°(x) = C. 


Suppose instead that x; >, X. In that case r°(x) = O, again contradicting the assumption that r°(x) = 


C. Thus if r°(x) = C, then it must be the case that x € P,(x,) M P,(x,). Since we have already 
shown that X € P,(x,) M R,(x,) (in the Proof of Proposition 2.2), it follows that x € Y, contradicting 
the assumption of the proposition. 

Now we shall prove (ii), that C would prefer making X to making a proposal resulting in a 
closed rule or deny (assuming such proposals exist). Suppose C makes a proposal receiving a closed 
rule. Then it must be the case that the outcome is x, by Lemma 2. (If the outcome is not x,, then there 
is a proposal which is a best reply, receives a closed rule, and passes on the floor, contradicting 
Lemma 2.) Suppose C makes a proposal receiving a deny. Then clearly the outcome is x,. Thus any 
proposal receiving a closed or a deny will result in x,. If x; >_ x,, then C will strictly prefer proposing 
X, receiving the open rule, and an outcome of x,. If x» ~¢ x,, then by a weak dominance argument, 
proposing X is preferred to making any proposal, call it x,, receiving either the closed rule or deny. To 
see this, note that the outcomes from proposing either X or x, are utility-equivalent if L assigns either 
an open rule or a deny. Since X is defined to be the proposal closest to C’s ideal point which passes on 
the floor, X dominates x, if a closed rule is assigned, proving claim (ii). 

We now show (iii), that X is the optimal proposal among the set of proposals receiving a closed 
rule. Since all proposals receiving the open rule receive the same outcome (x,), an argument similar to 
that used in (ii) shows that X weakly dominates all other proposals receiving the open rule, i.e., X 
provides the best outcome for C under a closed rule. QED. 


Lemma 4 establishes the knife-edge character of the legislative profile assumed in Proposition 
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| 2.3a. 

| Lemma 4 


If Y = © and x, >, x,, then it cannot be the case that xp >¢ X. 

Proof. Suppose not, i.e. Y = Xp >, Xo, and Xp X,. Since x, # Xg, it follows that x; x,. 
Consequently, xp © P,(x,) M P,{x,) M P,(x,). Since the intersection of open sets is open, there exists 
a neighborhood N(x;) of such that for all y © N(xg), y © P-(x,) Pc(x,.) M P.(x,). Since xp x, 
by assumption, then by strict convexity, there exists some y’ € N(x,) such that y’ >, xp. Thus we have 


shown that y’ € P,(x,) P.(x,) P.(x,), contradicting that Y is empty. QED. 


Propositions 2.1-2.3a exhaust the situations in which Y is empty. We now turn to the situations 


where Y is non-empty. 


Proposition 2.3b 


Let Z = R(x.) N R,(x,) and let 


= argmax 
xeZ 


If the legislative profile satisfies 
(i) Y # © and 
(ii) x = Xp, 


then the subgame perfect equilibrium is 


Proof. First we show that x exists. Since Y C Zand Y ¥ @, it follows that Z # ©. Since Z is the 
intersection of closed sets, it follows that Z is closed. Since U; is continuous and Z is a non-empty and 


closed set, there exists a maximum of U; on Z. 
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X= X, 
r(x?) = O | 
xX” = Xp. 


By Proposition 2.1, gatekeeping cannot be an equilibrium strategy for C. We show that in 


equilibrium (i) X receives the open rule, (ii) C prefers to make the proposal % rather than making any 


other proposal that receives a closed rule or a deny, and (iii) C prefers to make the proposal x rather 
than making any other proposal that receives an open rule. 

To prove part (i), we first note that since x = x,, it follows that x, © R,(x,) (because x € Z). 
Thus either x; © P,(x,) or xp € I,(x,). 

First assume that x; © P,(x,). In this case, L will never deny a rule, and thus must choose 
between an open and a closed rule. To see that L will choose an open rule, we first establish that Y + 
@ implies that x, < x- or x, > x,. Recall that without loss of generality we assume that x. < x,. Let 
w be the minimum of W and let W be the maximum of W. We will show that Y # © implies that 
either x, < wor x, > W. If x, € (X¢, x,), by strict concavity it follows that P.(x,) M P,(x,) is empty, 
and thus that Y is empty. Similar arguments apply if x, is between x, and X,, or if x, is between x, and 
x,. Thus, if Y # ©, then x, < wor x, = wW. Since by assumption x, does not equal the ideal point of 
any actor, it follows that the non-emptiness of Y implies that either x, < w or x, > w. 

Next we establish that x = x, implies x © (X¢, x,). Consider the contrary. Since x; # x, and 


Xp ¥ x, (by assumption), then either x; < x, or xX; > x,. There are four cases. 


Case 1: x; < x, and x, < xg. In this case, let x = min {max R,(x,), x-}. Since R,(x,) 
is a closed set on the real line, the maximum of R,(x,) exists. By strict convexity of 
preferences, X € (Xp, X-], which gives us x, < xp < X S X_ < x,. Thus, it follows 
that x © P.(x,) and that x € R,(x,) M R,(x,). By definition, x € R,(x,). Thus we 


have shown that x € Z and also that U.(x) > U,(x,), contradicting that x = X,. 


Case 2: x» < x, and x, > x,. Since x, is not between x, and x, (by assumption), 


either xp < Xo < xX, < X, OF Xp < XL < X¢ < X,. It is easy to show that in either 


case, X = min (x,, X,), contradicting that xX = Xp. 


Case 3: x; > x, and x, < X¢. Here, let X = max {x,, min R,(x,)}. As in case 1, one 


can easily show that x € Z and also that U(x) > U;(x,), contradicting that x = Xp. 


Case 4: x, < xp < x,. Let X = max {x,, min R,(x,), min R,(x;)}. By a similar 


argument, one can show that this contradicts that KX = Xp. 


We have thus shown that x = x, and Y # © implies x. < xp < x, and that x, < x, or x, > x,. If 
X, < Xc, then X = X,, whereas if x, > x,, then X © [xc, x-). Thus, we know that x. S K < xp < 
x,. By the convexity of L’s preferences, x; >, X, and by assumption, x; >, x,. Thus, by Proposition 
1, X receives an open rule. 

Next consider the case in which x, € I,(x,). Since x; # x, by assumption, it must be the case 
that x. S ®X < xp < x, < x,. In this case, L is indifferent between an open rule and denying a rule. 
However, in equilibrium, L must choose an open rule. If L responds by denying a rule, then C would 
prefer to propose some x, € P,(x,) (e.g., X, = Xp + €), receive a closed rule with certainty, and be 
strictly better off than making a proposal that receives a deny. Therefore it cannot be in equilibrium for 
L to react to X by denying a rule. Consequently, L’s only equilibrium response to X is an open rule. 

Next we prove (ii), that C prefers proposing X to proposing any policy that receives a closed 
rule or deny. First we show that x; © P,(x,). Recall that we have established that x. < xp < X,. 
Since Y is not empty, there must exist some x’ € (Xp, x,]. Since x’ >¢ x, by the definition of Y, and 
Xp >c X’, it follows that xp >_< x,. Thus, C prefers to propose X (which yields xg) to proposing any 


policy that will be denied a rule (yielding x,). 
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Now we show that C prefers proposing X to proposing any policy that receives a closed rule. 
Since x. < Xp < X,, no proposal x, < x, will receive a closed rule. If C proposes x, > x,, then a 
closed rule will result in either x, or x,. For either case, C prefers to propose x. If C proposes x, = 
Xp, then if the proposal receives a closed rule, the outcome is x. In this case, a weak dominance 
argument applies. If L chooses an open rule, proposing either x; or X yields xp. If L chooses a deny, 
both proposals yield x,. However, if L chooses a closed rule, both proposals pass. Because x.» S X < 
Xp, it follows by strict convexity that C strictly prefers proposing X to proposing X,. 

Finally, we prove (iii), that C prefers proposing X to proposing any other policy that receives 
an open rule in equilibrium. Again, a weak dominance argument applies. For any such proposal, the 
equilibrium outcome is x,. If L selects deny, then the outcome will be x,. Since X results in the best 
outcome that C can achieve if L chooses a closed rule, we know that X is C’s weakly dominant 


strategy. QED 


Finally, we prove Proposition 2.4 


Proposition 2.4 


Let Z = R,(x,) N R,(x,) and let 


¥ = argmax U{x). 


If the legislative environment satisfies 


(i) Y # and 


(ii) X # Xe, 


then the subgame perfect equilibrium is 


* A 


X= X 


i 
} 
i 
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Proof. By Proposition 2.1, C will make a proposal, and by the proof of Proposition 2.3b, x exists. We 
show that (i) x receives a closed rule and is the outcome of the game, (ii) C prefers proposing x to 
making any other proposal that receives a deny or an open rule, and (iii) that C prefers proposing x to 
making any other proposal that receives a closed rule. 

To show (i), note that by the definition of Z that x € R,(x,) N R,(x,). First we show that if x 
~ x,, then it cannot be the case that x € I,(x,) NM I,(x,). Without loss of generality, let x, < Xe. 
Then x € I,(x,) implies that x < x, < x, (because X # Xp by assumption). We can also show that x 
* x,. To see this, note that since Y is a subset of Z, and since x maximizes C’s utility over Z, it 
follows that U.(x) = U_(x,) for any x, © Y. But we know that for any x, © Y, U,(x,) > Uc(x,). 
Thus x >, x, and x # x,. Since x < x, < xpand x # x,, x € I,(x,) only if x = xg. 

Thus, it must be the case that x © P,(x,) or that x © P,(x,) or both. If x € P.(x,) N P,(x,), 
then, by Proposition 1, L will assign a closed rule (since x € R,(x,), x passes on the floor, and L 
strictly prefers x to either x, or x,). This leaves two possible cases: x € 1,(x,) M P,(xg), and x € 


PL(x,). 


First consider the case where x € I,(x,) M P,(x,). In this case L will never grant an open rule 


(because L strictly prefers x, to x,) and L is indifferent between granting a closed rule and denying a 
rule. In equilibrium L must grant a closed rule. If L assigns a deny, the outcome is x,. Suppose without 
loss of generality that x, < w = min(Xc, X,, Xs). Consider the proposal x, = x, + €, where e > 0. 
For € small enough, it follows that x, © P.(x,) M P,(x,) M P,(x,). Since L strictly prefers x, to x, it 
follows that x, € P,(x,), and by Proposition 1, x, will receive a closed rule with certainty. Thus C 


would prefer to propose x, and receive a closed rule with certainty (and the outcome x,, since x, passes 
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on the floor) than to propose x and receive a deny (and thus x,). Thus it cannot be in equilibrium for C 
to propose x and for L to respond to x with a deny. Consequently, if C proposes x in this case, then L 
will grant a closed rule. 

Now consider the final case x € 1,(xp) M P,(x,). In this situation L will never deny a rule, and 


is indifferent between assigning an open or a closed rule. Since x # x, by the assumption of the 


proposition, it must be the case that x, is between x and x. Suppose without loss of generality that x 


< x, < xp. We know that x, < x by definition of x. If L grants x an open rule, then C prefers to 
propose some other policy, say x, = x + €, where e > 0. For e small enough, x. < x < x, < x, < 
Xp. This implies that x, © P,(x,) M P(x) MN R,(x,). Thus, by Proposition 1, x, would receive a 
closed rule and be the outcome of the game. Since C prefers x, to x,, it cannot be the case that in 
equilibrium C proposes x and L responds with an open rule. We have thus shown that if C proposes x, 
the proposal will receive a closed rule and the outcome will be x. 

We now need to show that C would prefer to propose x to making any other proposal receiving 
a deny or a closed rule. Since we have already shown that x>, x,, C would prefer to propose x to 
making any proposal receiving a deny. To show that C prefers to propose x to making any proposal 
receiving the open rule, note that there are two cases, x; € Zand x, ¢ Z. If x, € Z, then C prefers 
X to X, (because x maximizes U, over Z). Therefore C prefers to propose x (yielding x) than to make a 
proposal receiving the open rule (yielding x). Next consider the case x, € Z. Since xp € R,(x,) N 
R,(x,), it follows that x; € R,(x,). This implies that no proposal from C will receive an open rule 
(since x, © P,(x,), L would prefer to assign a deny rather than an open Rule). 

Finally, we show that C would prefer proposing x to making any other proposal receiving the 
closed rule. By the same argument used in the deny case, C clearly prefers to propose x to making any 
proposal which receives a closed rule but which fails on the floor. Consider, then, any other proposal 


which receives a closed rule and passes on the floor. Let x, be such a proposal. By Proposition 1, a 


a 
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necessary condition for x, to receive a closed rule is that x, © R,(x,) NM R,(x,). For x, to pass on the 


floor it must be the case that x, © R,{x,). Thus x, must be in Z. Since x represents the proposal which 


maximizes C’s utility over the set Z, it follows that C would prefer to propose x rather than to propose 


any x, * x. QED 
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Restrictive Procedures, Legislative Profiles, and Preference Outliers in Committees 


Table 1 


(98th and 99th Congress) 


Committee 


Type of Legislative 
Profile of 
and Rule Prediction bills 


Number 


Percentage of 
bills receiving 
restrictive rules 


Agriculture 
98th 
99th 


I. Open or closed 10 
I. Open or closed 10 


30 
50 


Appropriations 
98th 
99th 


II. Closed only 
II. Closed only 


85.7 
77.8 


Armed Services 
98th 
99th 


I. Open or closed 
I. Open or closed 


Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs 

98th 

99th 


. Closed only 
. Closed only 


Budget 
98th 
99th 


. Closed only 
. Closed only 


District of Columbia 
98th 
99th 


. Closed only 
. Closed only 


Education and Labor 
98th 
99th 


. Closed only 
. Closed only 


Energy and Commerce 
98th 
99th 


. Closed only 
. Closed only 


Foreign Affairs 
98th 
99th 


. Closed only 
. Closed only 


Government Operations 
98th 
99th 


. Closed only 
. Closed only 


House Administration 
98th 
99th 


II. Closed only 
III. Closed only 


Table 1 continues on the next page. 


Outlying 
Committee? 

No 
No 
7 Yes 
9 No 
6 16.7 Yes 
7 57.1 Yes 
| 5 0 No 
9 44.4 No 
II 100 Yes 
II 4 100 No 
-- Yes 
-- Yes 
Il 17 5.9 Yes 
| II 14 28.6 Yes 
II 22 31.8 Yes 
: II 13 30.8 No 
ae 9 66.7 Yes 
13 69.2 Yes 
2 50 No 
1 No 
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Table 1 (continued) 


Type of Legislative 
Profile of 
and Rule Prediction bills 


Number 


Percentage of 
bills receiving 
restrictive rules 


Interior 
98th 
99th 


II. Closed only 
II. Closed only 


Judiciary 
98th 
99th 


II. Closed only 
II. Closed only 


Merchant Marine 
98th 
99th 


I. Open or closed 
I. Open or closed 


Post Office 
98th 
99th 


III. Closed only 
III. Closed only 


Public Works 
98th 
99th 


II. Closed only 
II. Closed only 


Science and Technology 
98th 
99th 


. Open or closed 
. Open or closed 


Small Business 
98th 
99th 


. Open or closed 
. Open or closed 


Standards of Official Conduct 
98th 
99th 


. Open or closed 
. Open or closed 


Veterans’ Affairs 
98th 
99th 


. Open or closed 
. Open or closed 


Ways and Means 
98th 
99th 


II. Closed only 24 
II. Closed only 12 


91.7 
100 


No 
No 


In Type I Legislative Profile, the Floor Median is between the Leadership and the Committee. In Type II 
Legislative Profiles, the Committee is between the Leadership and the Floor median. In Type III 
Legislative Profiles, the Leadership is between the Committee and the Floor medians. For the classification 
of Non-Outlying and Outlying Committees, we follow Londregan and Snyder (1992, p. 30) for the 98th 
Congress and Krehbiel (1991, pp. 128-129) for the 99th Congress. Data on restrictive rules are taken from 
Bach and Smith (1988). 


Committee Outlying 
Committee? 
0 Yes 
45.5 No 
25.0 Yes 
66.7 No 
0) No 
33.3 No 
1 100 Yes 
3 33.3 Yes 
8 62.5 No 
11 No 
6 No 
50 No 
No 
Yes 
No 
No 
No 


Table 2 


Legislative Profiles and Restrictive Procedures 


Type I Profiles 


Type II Profiles 


Type III 
Profiles 


Type II and Il 
Profiles 


98th Congress 
Percent Restrictive 
Procedures 


12.2 
(41) 


40.5 
(111) 


100 
(1) 


41.1 
(112) 


99th Congress 
Percent Restrictive 
Procedures 


37.5 
(32) 


58.4 
(101) 


20.0 
(5) 


56.6 
(106) 


The total number of rules assigned is given in parentheses. In Type I Profiles, the Floor Median is between 
the Leadership and the Committee. In Type II Profiles, the Committee is between the Leadership and the 
Floor median. In Type III Profiles, the Leadership is between the Committee and the Floor medians. 


Table 3 


Restrictive Procedures and Preference Outlying Committees 


Outlying Committees 


Non-Outlying Committees 


98th Congress 
Percent Restrictive 
Procedures 


29.5 
(78) 


38.7 
(75) 


99th Congress 
Percent Restrictive 
Procedures 


49.5 
(109) 


48.6 
(37) 


For the classification of Non-Outlying and Outlying Committees, we follow Londregan and Snyder (1992, 
p. 30) for the 98th Congress and Krehbiel (1991, pp. 128-129) for the 99th Congress. Total number of 
bills receiving rules are given in parentheses. 


Table 4 


GLS Analysis of the Occurrence of 
Restrictive Procedures in Committees 


(98th and 99th Congress) 


Constant 


Legislative Profiles 


Preference Outlier 


Committee Distance 


Adjusted R? 
N 36 


Note: The dependent variable is the percentage of restrictive procedures assigned to a committee. All 
models are estimated using GLS with White standard errors. Standard errors are given in parentheses. 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
.29 .49 31 .34 
(.09) (.07) (.10) (.09) (.10) 
.26 -26 .29 
(.11) (.11) (.12) 
-- -.08 -.10 
(.11) (.11) 
-- -- -.003 -.007 
36 36 36 36 
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Introduction 

International relations literature has paid little 
attention recently to the question of what constitutes bargaining 
resources for developing countries. After the failure of the 
Group of 77 to establish a New International Economic Order, as 
well as the inability of commodity cartels such as OPEC to 
extract significant concessions from advanced industrial 
countries, few studies have focused on the bargaining capacity of 
developing countries. This paper will examine the question of 
what constitutes power for developing countries; it will also 
argue that, although LDCs operate at a disadvantage in their 
negotiations with advanced industrial actors, certain types of 
bargaining leverage are more likely to yield positive results for 
LDC negotiators than others. Specifically, it is the interaction 
of power -- defined as the ability to disrupt the resources of 
one's opponent -- and effective strategies that yields optimal 
results. 

A comparison of debt rescheduling negotiations during the 
early 1980s illustrates the interplay between bargaining power 
and effective bargaining strategies for LDC debtors. Even though 
debtor countries appeared to be the weaker players in their 
negotiations with commercial banks, some did have useful 
bargaining resources. However, potentially powerful actors were 
not assured of achieving desirable outcomes unless they embraced 
effective strategies. 


Power 


What constitutes bargaining resources for a developing 
country? Keohane and Nye address the question of power by 
developing the concept of asymmetrical interdependence. They 
suggest that Actor A may be in a weaker bargaining position on a 
particular issue if she is more dependent on Actor B in a given 


issue area than Actor B is on her.' Keohane and Nye 
differentiate between two types of power relationships: 
sensitivity and vulnerability. One actor is sensitive to another 
to the extent that "changes in one country bring costly changes 
in another."* The power relationship is stronger when one actor 
is vulnerable to another, that is, when the actor will "suffer 
costs imposed by external events even after policies have been 
altered."* In other words, to the extent that Actor A is 
dependent on another, and has few alternative resources, she is 
vulnerable to the policies of Actor B. 

Keohane and Nye's discussion of power is useful, but leaves 
out a critical component to the idea of resource dependence: 
uncertainty. To the extent that an actor can estimate the effect 
of a loss of the resources in question, he or she can think in 
terms of alterative strategies. But if an actor does not know 
just how high the costs would be of severing the interdependent 
relationship, the future becomes much less predictable -- and 
hence, much more frightening. 

Bacharach and Lawler offer a relational view of bargaining 
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power that is consistent with that of Keohane and Nye. They 
suggest that bargaining power can best be understood in terms of 
resource dependence.* Resource dependence, for Bacharach and 
Lawler, can be understood in terms of (1) the availability of 
alternative outcome sources for each actors and (2) the degree to 
commitment that each actor has to the issues at the negotiating 
table.® However, Bacharach and Lawler also stress the cognitive 
dimension of bargaining power -- that is, the difficulty in 
determining just what the dimensions of interdependence are. As 
they note: 

The dependence relationship is inherently ambiguous, 

and the nature of that relationship is often an 

implicit or even manifest issue at the bargaining 

table. In other words, bargainers negotiate not only 

the specific issues at hand but also the nature of 

their dependence on each other.°® 


The uncertainty associated with interdependence is critical 
to an understanding the outcomes of debt rescheduling 
negotiations. When the debt crisis erupted in 1982, both debtor 
countries and commercial banks recognized that they were in an 
interdependent relationship. To sever financial relations would 
impose damage on both sides. However, the nature of the damage 
seemed more certain for the developing countries than for the 
banks.’ Economic policymakers in developing countries could 
make estimates of the impact of being cut off from international 
financial markets. While obviously unable to plan for all 
contingencies, policymakers could generate a rough guess of the 
damage associated with a loss of international capital. All 
debtors viewed the prospect of being cut off from international 
financial markets as an extremely negative possibility. But for 
some LDCs, these losses seemed less severe than for others. 
Countries that had other sources of income -- for example, 
Venezuela's oil and other mineral supplies -- could count on some 
trade revenues (subject, of course, to the vagaries of commodity 
market price fluctuations). Countries that were largely self- 
sufficient -- for example, Argentina's virtual self-sufficiency 
in food and energy resources -- appeared possible to function in 
the absence of international capital. Other countries, such as 
Peru, would face economic devastation. The scenarios were 
unpleasant, but they were estimable. 

The banks played an even hazier guessing game. Early on in 
the crisis, commercial bankers identified a number of large 
debtors that they believed posed a "structural threat" to the 
international financial system. The exact dimensions of the 
threat were unclear -- and it was this very uncertainty that sent 
shivers running up the spines of Wall Street. What made the 
threat that a major debtor might default so credible -- and so 
scary -- was not just that banks might have to write off billions 
of dollars. It was the fear that other bad things might happen 
as well. Perhaps other debtors would jump on the bandwagon, 
default, and make profit losses even higher. Perhaps a precedent 
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for default might be set that could plague the activities of 
banks for decades. Perhaps this precedent would not just apply 
to LDC loans but also to other kinds of loans (such as domestic 
loans). Perhaps banks' stocks would plummet and generate a 
international financial crisis. Because of this uncertainty, 
bankers perceived themselves as the weak bargaining partner at 
certain critical points in the negotiations -- despite the fact 
that the LDCs appeared to have little in the way of physical 
bargaining resources. 

Thus, what constituted "power" for LDC debtors was not 
physical resources (such as economic resources, military power, 
technology, etc.), but the ability to disrupt the banks' 
resources. An oft-quoted adage during the early year of the debt 
crisis was, "If you owe the bank $50 million, you have a problem. 
If you owe the banks $50 billion, the bank has a problem." The 
implication was clear: the largest debtors had the power to 
destabilize the large money center banks (and possibly the entire 
international financial system) if they did not repay their 
debts. Thus, what should have been a weakness -- a very large 
external debt -- became a power resource in and of itself. Power 
for the large debtors was a kind of negative power: by 
threatening to opt out of the game entirely, they could make 
their creditors uncertain about the future of their own 
resources. 

Obviously, the "power" of large debt was not available to 
all LDCs. Only a handful of countries owed a sufficiently large 
sum of money for commercial bankers to consider them a 


"structural" threat to the international financial system.® 
Some bankers referred to the "MBA" club: Mexico, Brazil and 
Argentina.’ Others talked of the "big four," including 
Venezuela in the listing. (See Tables 1 and 2.) 


Table 1: Developing Countries! Total Debt Stocks 
(billions of dollars) 


1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 


Argentina 43.6 45.9 $ 48.9 $ 50.9 $ 52.4 
Brazil 92.2 104.3 104.6 
Chile Lge? 20.4 
Mexico 86.0 93.0 94.8 96.9 100.9 
Peru 12.3 12.0 1432 16.0 
Philippines 24.5 24.3 24.2 26.6 28.3 
Venezuela 32.1 38.2 36.8 35.2 34.6 


Note: Includes public, publicly guaranteed and private debt. 
Source: World Debt Tables 1989-90. Washington, D.C.: 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 1989. 
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Table 2: Developing Countries' Debts to Commercial Banks 
(billions of dollars) 


1985 


Argentina $20.7 
Brazil 50.1 
Chile 
Mexico 55.7 
Peru 3.8 
Philippines 5.0 
Venezuela 15.0 


Note: Includes public and publicly guaranteed debt. 
Source: World Debt Tables 1989-90. Washington, D.C.: 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 1989. 


Countries that lacked the power of large debt were 
constrained to look elsewhere for bargaining leverage. As Waltz 
has noted, actors can build their power resources through two 
methods. '° First, they can build up their own power resources 
-- by expanding their military, economic or other kinds of 
resources. Second, they can form alliances with other actors. 
Smaller or weaker states must rely on alliance-building, or 
"external balancing." Although Waltz's analysis focuses on 
military security, his logic applies to international economic 
negotiations as well. Some of the countries that did not pose a 
"structural" threat to the system attempted to build their 
bargaining leverage by forging alliances with other debtors, 
creditor governments, or interest groups within the creditor 
nations. Where a debtor country could not credibly threaten the 
resources of creditor banks, it relied on an ally to do so. 
Thus, the "power" available to debtors came in two forms. Issue- 
specific power took the form of a large debt; external allies 
added leverage to those countries that lacked issue-specific 
power. 


Bargaining Strategy 

Power is not enough to assure favorable outcomes. An 
actor's strategy is also critical in determining outcomes. 
Aggarwal and Allan suggest that there are three basic strategies 
available to actors. First, an actor may rely on his or her own 
capabilities, focusing either on strengths within the issue area 
or utilizing linkage strategies to draw on capabilities in other 
issue areas. Second, an actor might form alliances and rely on 
the support of others to help attain the desired outcome. Third, 
an actor might point to commonly accepted rules, procedures, 
norms or principles to persuade its opponent to make 
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1982 1983 1984 | 1986 
$23.3 

54.3 

11.0 

55.4 

3<8 

8.9 

22.4 


concessions."' 


Thus, quite apart from the issue of power resources, a 
developing country must choose which of these three bargaining 
strategies to emphasize. Potentially powerful countries may use 
any one of these strategies -- or a combination of the three. Of 
course, not all debtors have the ability to choose among 
strategies. For some (especially small) developing countries, it 
is simply not possible to pose a significant challenge to the 
resources of larger countries. Nor can a country necessarily 
count on having allies that are willing and able to support its 
goals. A country's negotiating strategy will be constrained by 
its bargaining resources. 

The importance of negotiating strategy was evident during 
the debt rescheduling negotiations of the early 1980s. A 
comparison of the debt negotiations of Venezuela, the Philippines 
and Argentina demonstrates the interaction of power and strategy 
in determining outcomes. Both Venezuela and Argentina were 
potentially powerful countries; each had a significant commercial 
debt. However, the two countries adopted radically different 
negotiating strategies. Venezuela chose to downplay the size of 
its debt; instead, it embraced a norms-oriented approach vis-a- 
vis its creditors. Venezuelan negotiators stressed the ability 
of Caracas to repay its debts, not the possibility that it might 
default. This "model debtor" strategy was much effective than 
Argentina's brinkmanship strategy. Buenos Aires walked a fine 
line between negotiating and hinting that it could not repay its 
obligations. Because bankers were never convinced that Argentina 
would avoid default, they worked hard to keep Buenos Aires at the 
negotiating table by granting more concessions than they wanted. 
Thus, two potentially powerful countries had quite different 
experiences in extracting concessions from commercial banks. 

An examination of the Philippines' debt illustrates the loss 
of flexibility that comes with relying on allies rather than 
one's own resources. Manila had little issue-specific power vis- 
a-vis its creditors; its debt was simply not large enough to pose 
a threat to banks. Consequently, Manila was forced to rely on 
the U.S. government as an ally. However, Washington policymakers 
were only willing to intervene on behalf of the Philippines on a 
limited number of issues -- for example, by assuring that the 
negotiations did not break down and by pressuring banks to lend 
new money to Manila. The "political ally" strategy yielded few 
results regarding the technical details of the negotiations. 


Venezuela 

The story of Venezuelan debt negotiations is a somewhat 
counterintuitive one. Venezuela had a sound economic record, as 
well as potentially powerful bargaining resources. Yet Caracas 
was consistently dissatisfied with the tenor and outcomes or 
rescheduling negotiations. 

Venezuela adopted a strategy that minimized the possibility 
of default and emphasized Caracas' ability to repay its debt. 
This approach yielded few results during its 1983-84 debt 


rescheduling negotiations. In fact, the "model debtor" strategy 
was flawed in at least two ways. First, the strategy relied on 
pointing to norms and rules -- and stressing Caracas' good record 
in adhering to those norms. While this might have impressed the 
banks, it involved no threat to the banks, and consequently, 
translated into little bargaining leverage. Second, the strategy 
did as much harm as it did good for Venezuela. Bankers who 
accepted the argument that Venezuela was only facing a liquidity 
crisis were unwilling to make large concessions for the country. 
To the contrary, they hardened their position. As one account 
suggested, "[a]lready extremely nervous about Latin America in 
general, [banks] are particularly unsympathetic towards a country 
which has taken on the reputation of being the lazy millionaire 
of the area." 

During the 1970s -- and most of the 1980s -- Venezuela 
enjoyed a reputation as having one of the soundest economies in 
Latin America. During most of the 1970s, Venezuela enjoyed 
strong economic growth, due mainly to its oil exports. Its 
reputation as a solid credit risk was enhanced by its supplies of 
bauxite, iron ore, and hydroelectric power -- as well as by the 
fact that Venezuela was the most stable democracy in South 
America.'* Thus, when soaring interest rates, falling oil 
prices, and decreased international demand pushed Venezuela into 
the same recession that many other developing countries faced 
during the early 1980s, Venezuela was in the unusual position of 
being in a relatively strong international position. Most 
notably, Caracas had an impressive $12 billion in foreign 
currency reserves. (See Table 3.) 


Table 3: Developing Countries' Foreign Currency Reserves 
(billions of dollars) 
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Argentina 
Brazil 
Chile 
Mexico 

Peru 
Philippines 
Venezuela 
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Source: World Debt Tables 1989-90. Washington, D.C.: 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 1989. 


Even so, Caracas faced problems. The drop in oil prices was 
especially critical, since oil revenues accounted for the 
overwhelming majority of Venezuela's public revenues. Venezuela 
faced a deteriorating current account balance and a capital 
flight problem that was estimated at more than $100 million per 
day.'* This made it difficult to service its estimated $27 
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billion in publicly-held foreign debt. 

What made the situation debt situation serious was not only 
the size of the debt, but the way that it was organized. Many of 
the loans were obligations contracted independently by state- 
affiliated agencies. As such, they were not coordinated by any 
central government agency.'? Moreover, between one-third and 
one-half of the government's debt was short-term (that is, less 
than one-year maturity)."© The debt was so decentralized that, 
when Luis Herrera Campins assumed the presidency in 1979, his 
administration had required seven months simply to establish an 
estimate of the size of the debt. 

Although observers predicted that Venezuela would face an 
easy time in restructuring its debt, this was not the case. In 
September 1982, Finance Minister Luis Ugueto announced that 
Caracas did not plan to negotiate a formal rescheduling agreement 
with banks, but rather preferred to work with international 
bankers on a conversion deal. Venezuela suggested a conversion 
plan with two options. Under the first option, creditors would 
agree to lengthen the maturity of short term state agency debts 
to at least two years; in return, the government would issue a 
guarantee for those loans. Under the second option, creditors 
would stretch the state agency short-term debt out even longer -- 
to three, five or seven years -- and Caracas would convert those 
loans into official government debt.'” The Venezuelan plan 
envisioned that some $3 billion of state agency short-term debt 
would be exchanged under this plan, while the agencies that held 
the debt would refinance another $1 billion directly." 

Ugueto lobbied for his plan by stressing Venezuela's 
strengths and fundamental creditworthiness. He argued that 
Venezuela was suffering unneccesarily from creditor banks' 
tendency to write off the entire Latin American region as a 
"problem zone". Ugueto stressed, unlike other debtor countries, 
that Caracas had decided not to pursue new foreign credits until 
at least 1985.'? He also pointed to a number of economic 
policies that Caracas had embraced before approaching its private 
creditors. Shortly before requesting the debt conversion, 
Caracas increased the value of its gold reserves from $42 per 
ounce to $300 per ounce. Moreover, the government increased its 
foreign exchange reserves by requiring that all government-owned 
companies deposit their reserves with the Central Bank. Finally, 
the Venezuelan central bank decided in late September to seize 
the offshore dollar reserves of Petroleos de Venezuela; Caracas 
portrayed the move to its creditors as a measure to centralize 
its foreign exchange reserves.” 

Bankers appeared interested in the plan.*' Within two 
weeks of Ugueto's trip, Caracas received four major refinancing 
offers from private creditors. But the optimism did not last 
long. Venezuela found that some creditor banks were wary about 
participating. For example, problems emerged with the conversion 
of the debts of the national housing agency, Instituto Nacional 
de la Vivienda (Inavi). To the surprise of some financial 
observers, the problem banks were not smaller banks, but some of 
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the larger financial institutions. Three large banks decided not 
to participate because of problems they faced in funding the 
loans in the interbank market. Another British bank decided to 
cut its contribution to the loan package from $30 million to $15 
million; because this bank faced no difficulties in raising the 
money for the loan, observers interpreted the decision as 
evidence that large banks as well as small banks were attempting 
to reduce their exposure in Venezuela. 

Similarly, the attempts of the government agency Inos to 
refinance $372 million in short-term loans was only partially 
successful. As in the Inavi case, bankers were not 
overwhelmingly enthusiastic about participating in the deal. 
Three European banks opted out of the syndicate -- leaving only 
about 70 percent of the short-term loans refinanced. Of those 
banks that did participate, most chose the three or five year 
maturities, rather than the seven year option.” Caracas was 
faced with the unpleasant necessity of relying on foreign 
exchange reserves to make payments on the portions of the loans 
that were not refinanced. 

In December 1982, Arturo Sosa replaced Ugueto as finance 
minister. Sosa immediately reiterated that Venezuela was in a 
strong economic position: "Anyone who says Venezuela is ina 
crisis today is incompetent." Sosa also stressed that he 
believed Caracas would easily be able to refinance the $5.5 
billion in short-term loans that it owed during 1983. But Sosa'‘s 
remarks were made to a skeptical international community. The 
sharp decline of oil prices had shaken international confidence 
in Venezuela's economic prospects.” A number of banks dropped 
out of the conversion effort, leaving the overall acceptance rate 
at between 70 percent and 80 percent. By yearend 1982, Caracas 
had only succeeded in converting approximately $1.1 billion of 
its short-term debt -- far short of the $3 billion goal.* 

Given the low success rate of the conversion plan, Venezuela 
announced in February 1983 that it would ask its creditors to 
restructure approximately $15.8 billion in short-term debt -- 
more than half of Venezuela's estimated $27 billion in publicly- 
held foreign debt. Of this amount, $13 billion would come due in 
1983; another $2.8 billion was scheduled to mature in 1984.° 
Sosa announced, however, that Venezuela would continue to make 
payments on medium and long term debt (some $2.2 billion in 1983) 
during the negotiations. 

The tone of the rescheduling negotiations was tense. The 
major issues under dispute were (1) the terms of the 
rescheduling, (2) whether Venezuela would have to accept an IMF 
austerity package, and (3) the issue of private debt. With 
regard to the rescheduling terms, the bank advisory group 
suggested that Caracas offer its private creditors 1 1/4 
percentage points over the London Interbank Offer Rate (LIBOR) 
and 1 1/8 points over the US prime rate for the refinancing of 
its short-term debt.** In early June, Caracas presented a 
counter-proposal to the advisory committee. Under the plan, 
bankers would agree to refinance $13.7 billion of the loans due 
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in 1983 and $2.6 billion of the loans due in 1984. The 
refinancing would take place over an eight year period for the 
1983 loans, and a seven year period for those due in 1984. 
Venezuela would also enjoy a four year grace period, during which 
time it would only pay interest on the debt. Caracas suggested 
that the interest rates on the restructured debt would be similar 
to the original rates.” 

Even more controversial than the actual terms of repayment 
was whether Venezuela would have to accept an IMF austerity 
package as a prerequisite to its commercial rescheduling package. 
Venezuela's private creditors were in favor of making any 
rescheduling agreement contingent on the implementation of an IMF 
austerity package. Venezuelan negotiators insisted that they 
would not accept an IMF austerity package. Sosa stressed that 
"the conclusion that an IMF standby agreement should be part of 
the program is not even remotely unanimous."*° In late July, 

Sosa said again that Venezuela was under no obligation to reach 
an agreement with the IMF before concluding an agreement with 
creditor banks.*' 

In December 1983, Democratic Action Party candidate Jaime 
Lusinchi was elected as president. Lusinchi promptly stated that 
debt was the top priority for the new government. He pledged 
that Venezuela would repay its debt "to the very last cent" -- 
but stressed that his government would not agree to conditions 
that would "impede the reasonable progress of the country." 
Despite the mixed rhetoric, the new administration took steps 
almost immediately to implement an IMF-like program. Three 
weeks after taking office, Lusinchi announced a sweeping economic 
package -- including the first official currency devaluation 
since 1963.*5 Under the new devaluation, the rate of the 
bolivar went from 4.3/$1 to 7.5/$1 for transactions that were 
approved by the Central Bank. Any transactions that were not 
approved by the Central Bank would be made according to market 
rates (at that time around 13.15 bolivars/$1).** The plan also 
included: 

-- increases in the domestic price of gasoline and other 

petroleum products; 

-- a decrease in interest rates; 

-- a mandatory 10 percent increase in private sector 
hiring over a six month period; and 

-- the establishment of a program to finance agricultural 

development .*° 
Although policies were similar to those in IMF packages, Lusinchi 
repeated that he would not accept a formal IMF austerity package. 

The final sticking point in the negotiations was the 
question of private debt payment arrears, which had reached 
almost $500 million by November.** Commercial bankers were 
frustrated with the existence of convoluted regulatory and 
bureaucratic procedures that impeded the ability of private 
sector debtors to repay their debt. The advisory committee 
insisted that Caracas demonstrate significant progress on the 
issue of private debt before publicly-held obligations could be 
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rescheduled. This was somewhat unusual, since private debt 
issues were usually handled in parallel negotiations, rather than 
being intertwined with the question of public debt. Venezuelan 
negotiators stated that the government was committed to removing 
the constitutional and legal obstacles to private debt repayment. 
However, they also insisted that the question of private debt 
should be handled on a separate basis. Bankers were unpersuaded 
on both counts. In mid-December, during a negotiating session, 
some seventy bankers applauded when one banker said that Caracas' 
reasons for the late payments were inadequate. Press reports 
called this a "rare display of animosity."*’ 

By January, the battle lines were drawn more clearly. The 
Lusinchi regime, like its predecessor, remained adamantly opposed 
to accepting an IMF standby arrangement. While this was 
unpalatable to bankers, they began to consider the possibility of 
negotiating a debt package that did not include official IMF 
involvement.** The banks dug their heels in at the private 
arrears issue, however. Although Caracas resisted the idea of 
including private debt as an issue in the negotiations over 
public debt, it became increasingly difficult for the government 
to continue to do so. 

In May, Venezuela underscored its model debtor argument, 
while creditors became even more confrontational. Venezuela 
refused to sign a proposal made by Mexico, Brazil, Argentina and 
Colombia that urged a Latin American summit to focus on 
negotiating better debt repayment terms. Venezuela's decision 
was made in spite of its rhetorical support for the idea of joint 
Latin American efforts to resolve the debt issue. Caracas issued 
a statement of general support for the document, but did not 
formally sign it. Government spokesmen explained the decision 
by noting that Venezuela differed from other Latin countries both 
in terms of development plans and ability to repay debt. 
Venezuela was unwilling to throw its lot in with less stable 
countries -- and unambiguously rejected the notion of a debtors's 
cartel 

At the same time, creditors became more confrontational. 

The US government upped the ante of debt negotiations when 
regulators instructed U.S. banks to reclassify their loans to the 
Venezuelan government and private sector. The loans were moved 
to the "substandard" category.*® This was the first time that a 
major Latin American debtor had been moved to the "substandard" 
category since the debt crisis erupted in 1982. Some bankers 
suggested that the move was an effort on the part of the United 
States to persuade Caracas to accept an IMF austerity program. 
Although officials at the New York Fed emphasized that regulatory 
decisions such as this were based only on economic judgments, 
other banking industry insiders were skeptical -- pointing out 
that Venezuela no more deserved to be labeled "substandard" than 
did other major Latin debtors such as Argentina.*' They 
speculated that reclassification reflected the belief that other 
debtors were making more of a "good faith effort" than Venezuela, 
and consequently, that this was more of political move than any 
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economically-instructed decision.** The new categorization did 
not require bankers to do anything different, but it did 
represent a bit of political muscle. Venezuelan officials were 
faced with the possibility that U.S. banks might be less willing 
to lend to a country whose debts were "substandard" -- or might 
attempt to cut its ties with the country in other ways, such as 
cutting trade credits.” 

In early July, the details of the final agreement began to 
emerge. The IMF gave its seal of approval to the negotiations. 
Although Caracas did agree to allow the IMF to monitor its 
economic progress via two annual visits by an IMF team, it did 
not accept a formal adjustment package.“ Venezuela had won on 
the issue of IMF austerity. 

With regard to repayment terms, Caracas submitted a new 
proposal in late July to its creditor committee. Because the 
negotiations had been more protracted than expected, Caracas 
requested that debts due to mature in 1985 be included in the 
rescheduling. The proposal would reschedule $22.3 billion of 
Venezuela's publicly-held debt, covering loans due to mature in 
1983-85. Payments would occur over a fifteen year period, with 
an eighteen month grace period. Caracas suggested that Caracas 
would pay equal total interest and principal payments of $4.2 
billion annually on both the restructured and the remaining debt. 
This amount was based on Venezuela's projected foreign exchange 
levels. Interest would be 7/8 percentage point over LIBOR. *? 

The advisory committee rejected the Venezuelan proposal. 
Bankers objected to the fifteen year repayment period -- both 
because they believed that economic conditions in Venezuela did 
not warrant such a long term rescheduling, and because they were 
hesitant to establish a precedent for other debt negotiations.” 
They were also leery of the grace period, since it would allow 
Lusinchi to put off the debt problem until his term of office 
expired. Moreover, they argued, because Venezuela continued to 
enjoy a solid level of foreign reserves and oil income, Caracas 
should be able to commence repayment immediately.*’ 

Bankers also maintained that the $4.2 billion annual payments was 
too small, and did not give enough weight to principal 
repayments.*® They stressed that they wanted to see a shorter 
repayment period, higher interest rates, and larger annual 
payments whose levels were based on Venezuela's export 
revenues.*? Moreover, the agreement remained contingent on the 
resolution of the estimated $6-$7 billion private sector debt 
problem. 

In September 1984, after Caracas demonstrated substantial 
progress on the private debt issue, Venezuela and its bank 
advisory committee reached an agreement in principle.*’ The 
deal would restructure $20.75 billion of the country's foreign 
debt over a period of 12 1/2 years (as opposed to Venezuela's 
request to reschedule $22.3 billion over fifteen years). 
According to the agreement, Caracas would make an initial payment 
of $750 million when the agreement was signed. It would repay 
$5.5 billion in principal by 1989; the rest of the principal 
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would be repaid by 1997. The interest rate would remain the 
original rate until the agreement was signed; at that time, 
Caracas would pay 1 1/8 percentage point over LIBOR (as opposed 
to Venezuela's request for 7/8 percentage point over LIBOR) .** 
No grace period was included. 

How good were the terms of the Venezuelan package? The 
single biggest concession that Caracas won was to negotiate an 
agreement without a formal IMF package. However, it is not clear 
just how beneficial this was. While symbolically important, the 
concession yielded little in substantive terms. Caracas had 
taken most of the policy decisions that would normally be part of 
a formal IMF program. Without this "voluntary adjustment 
program," Venezuela would probably not have been able to persuade 
its creditors to forgo a formal IMF economic progran. 

Other than the IMF package, Venezuela was not able to win 
the kind of rescheduling package that it thought it deserved. For 
one thing, the "model debtor" strategy itself dictated that 
Caracas could not be too confrontational in its negotiations with 
the banks. Venezuela's negotiating strategy was to stress its 
strengths, not its weaknesses. Negotiators consistently stressed 
that the country was merely facing a liquidity rather than a 
structural crisis. Given this negotiating stance, Caracas 
voluntarily accepted some less favorable terms than other debtor 
countries did. For example, Caracas decided not to ask for new 
money from the banks -- and continued to pay principle and 
interest on the portion of its debt that was not being 
restructured. Venezuelan negotiators used both of these facts 
in their arguments as to why the banks should make concessions to 
Caracas in other areas. 

Moreover, the strategy backfired in at least one respect. 

To the extent that bankers believed in Venezuela's fundamental 
economic strengths, they became more confrontational. Given 
Caracas' level of foreign currency reserves, bankers were less 
forgiving of late interest payments from Venezuela than from 
other countries. There were complaints that Venezuela was merely 
"jumping on the rescheduling bandwagon;" as a result, some 
bankers resented having to participate in negotiations at all. 
Bankers complained that Caracas did not give the issue a high 
enough priority; one banker estimated that only four or five 
government officials were working on a solution to the debt 
problem.*> For these reasons, they were unwilling to make large 
concessions on such matters at interest spread, the linkage 
between publicly and privately held debt, grace period, and 
repayment period. 


The Philippines 

The Philippines' commercial debt was small compared to that 
of Venezuela. With only $4 billion in publicly-held foreign 
commercial debt, Manila was hardly considered a "structural 
threat" to the system.** Consequently, the Philippines had 
little issue-specific bargaining power. Rather, it embraced an 
alliance strategy: while negotiating directly with commercial 
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banks, Manila also relied on the U.S. government to intervene 
with the advisory committee on its behalf. 

A number of factors would lead us to expect that this 
strategy would be effective. Most important, the Philippines was 
considered a critical ally for U.S. strategic purposes: the need 
for the United States to maintain its presence at Subic Bay Naval 
Base and Clark Air Force Base prompted policymakers in Washington 
D.C. to give Manila a priority position in making foreign policy 
decisions for the Asian region. Because of its strategic 
importance to the United States, Philippine debt negotiators 
enjoyed open-door access to top U.S. government officials during 
the course of the debt crisis -- and U.S. Treasury officials 
maintained close contact with the bank advisory committee 
regarding the progress of the negotiations.» With such a 
strong ally on its side, it is reasonable to expect the 
Philippines to have strong bargaining leverage. 

The Philippines did receive some special consideration 
during the course of the debt crisis. But Manila never received 
the treatment that it thought it deserved; in fact, the 
Philippines ended up receiving less favorable terms than did the 
"basket case" countries -- like Argentina. U.S. government 
officials were more than willing to intervene in the debt 
negotiations, but only on some issues. Reagan administration 
officials were ideologically opposed to interfering with the 
actual terms of the agreements. Rather, government officials 
were likely to get involved in framing the overall context of the 
negotiations. In the case of the Philippines, Treasury officials 
exerted strong pressure on the banks to lend new money to Manila; 
they also intervened during disputes among the creditors to 
ensure that a deal would be concluded. They did not attempt to 
influence such technical matters as interest rates, maturities 
and grace periods. 

In 1983, the Philippines was hit with the same crisis 
conditions that faced many other developing countries. Higher 
interest rates, increased oil prices and decreasing global demand 
for Philippine exports led to a balance of payments crisis in the 
country. A political factor exacerbated the situation: the 
August 1983 assassination of opposition leader Benigno Aquino. 
Aquino's death sparked massive political unrest in the country. 
As a result of these factors, commercial lending to the country 
virtually ceased. Not only were long term loans unavailable to 
Manila, but banks also began to shorten the maturities on the 
trade credits. After the Aquino assassination, trade credits 
that had previously matured in three or four months were 
shortened to only weeks -- and in some cases, days!*° Domestic 
economic confidence eroded, and by October 1983, capital flight 
had reached an estimated $2 million per day.?’ 

The crisis came to a head in October when the Philippine 
Central Bank announced that the country's balance of payments 
deficit had reached $800 million during the third quarter. This 
brought the financing gap to $1.4 billion for just the January - 
September period -- already higher than the 1982 record deficit 
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of $1.14 billion.*® The amount of the deficit was a serious 
blow to Philippine economic policymakers, who had estimated a 
deficit of no more than $600 million for the entire year.” 

Prime Minister Cesar Virata went to Washington to attempt to 
arrange an emergency loan package from the IMF and the World 
Bank. At the same time, Prime Minister Virata and Central Bank 
governor Jaime Laya announced that Manila would seek to 
reschedule its foreign debt. Partly to encourage the likelihood 
that creditors would be generous, President Ferdinand Marcos 
announced a number of economic adjustment decisions at the same 
time. The most significant of this was his decision to devalue 
the peso by 21.4 percent. This was the second devaluation in 
four months, thus effectively devaluing the peso by 34 percent 
since the beginning of 1983.°' Marcos also targeted inflation 
by implementing cuts in government spending, new credit controls, 
tougher punishments for black market currency dealers; and price 
freeze on oil products (at least until the country's oil 
inventories started falling) .© 

In late October, the government took an even more drastic 
move to conserve foreign currency when the Central Bank 
instructed domestic banks to sell 80 percent of their foreign 
exchange receipts (except those from private deposits) to the 
Central Bank. The move was designed not only to increase 
immediate supplies of foreign currency, but also to discourage 
imports; quite simply, banks no longer had the funds to pay for 
foreign goods. Marcos also announced a ban on all “non- 
essential" imports, such as liquor and seasonal Christmas imports 
such as apples, chestnuts and grapes.% The austerity measures 
pleased Manila's creditors, but many argued that the decisions 
were not enough. They insisted that Manila make "demonstrative" 
improvements in its domestic economy -- and as one banker 
complained, "Banning fresh fruit is not what I call 
demonstrative." Bankers also raised concerns about the 
uncertain health of President Marcos, arguing that Manila come up 
with an acceptable succession plan before they agreed to 
reschedule the Philippine debt. 

Economic conditions when negotiations began were nearly 
disastrous. According to Philippine Central Bank estimates, the 
country's foreign reserves had dropped to just $500 million -- a 
frighteningly low amount in light of the country's typical $600 
million monthly import bill.© The drop in reserves was even 
more disturbing, given the fact that the Philippine reserves had 
averaged more than $3 billion in 1980 -- and had stayed at around 
$2 billion until the Aquino assassination in August 1983. 

Manila requested its international creditors for a 
restructuring of about $9 billion in debt ($8 billion of which 
was short term).°’ In addition to the rescheduling, Manila 
announced that it would seek $1.65 billion in new loans from its 
commercial creditors, $1.65 billion from foreign governments and 
financial institutions, and a $630 million loan from the IMF. 

An agreement in principle with the IMF came almost 
immediately. The Fund agreed to lend Manila $630 million, while 
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the Philippines embraced an austerity package that included 
decreases in government spending, tight monetary policy, and new 
budget deficit targets.” The agreement opened the door for 
negotiations with commercial banks. Talks with the banks opened 
on November 30. U.S. government officials stayed out of the 
technical discussions, but attempted to facilitate the 
negotiations. Washington indicated that it would provide Manila 
between $100 million and $125 million in short-term emergency 
financing until the banks and IMF formally approved new medium- 
and long-term loans.” Moreover, although bankers denied that 
Treasury officials were pressuring them to come up with new 
money, they did admit that Washington was taking "a very healthy 
interest in the negotiations."" Within a week, the commercial 
negotiations had settled on the overall framework of the 
agreement: the banks would provide $1.6 billion in new loans, 
between $3 and $4 billion in revolving short-term trade credits 
and would reschedule some $2 billion of the principal on loans 
coming due between October 1983 and June 1985.” 

The speed with which the negotiations had moved was short- 
lived, however. The negotiations broke down in December when 
bankers discovered the that Central Bank of the Philippines had 
overstated its foreign currency reserves by as much as $600 
million when it approached creditors for a debt restructuring -- 
a figure that amounted to 42 percent of the total foreign 
reserves the Central Bank had reported in September 1983! 
Central Bank officials initially attributed to discrepancy to 
capital flight, but then admitted that they had exaggerated the 
figure.” The discovery of reserves overstatement was an 
enormous blow to the negotiations. Until that point, Philippine 
technocrats had enjoyed the respect and trust of foreign bankers. 
The reserves scandal destroyed the goodwill that had existed 
between the two sides. As one banker noted, "I thought 18 months 
ago that the [Philippine] technocrats were running a first class 
operation. I've since learned that they're running a zoo out 
there."% 

The scandal also prompted the IMF to withdraw the November 
letter of intent and to insist that Manila submit completely new 
financial information to the Fund. A close examination of the 
Central Bank's records found them disorganized; the Central Bank 
had overlooked at least $6 billion in foreign loans when it 
estimated the Philippines foreign debt at $19 billion.” The 
new estimate of Philippine debt was put at $24.9 billion.” 
Moreover, the IMF discovered financial problems beyond the 
reserve overstatement. Money supply in the Philippines had 
soared by 20 percent during October and November; this exceeded 
the established targets for the fourth quarter of 1983.7 

The discovery of the reserve overstatement, the larger debt 
and the failure to meet economic targets brought the negotiations 
back to the drawing board. The banks insisted that Manila 
finalize an agreement with the IMF before restructuring its 
commercial debt. The talks dragged on through much of 1984. 
Philippine-IMF negotiations became bogged down as Manila failed 
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to meet inflation targets. In May 1984, for example, inflation 
swelled to an annual rate of 50 percent. Questions regarding 
Marcos' commitment to economic targets emerged, too, when the 
president increased the country's money supply immediately before 
a new round of IMF talks were to begin. Marcos' decision to 
increase spending was taken with an eye toward the May 

elections -- but the inflationary effect made it impossible for 
the country to meet its IMF targets.” 

Some progress was made in June 1984, when Marcos announced a 
tough economic reform package. The package increased taxes on 
imports by 10 percent (from its previous 8 percent level), cut 
the government's 1984 budget by five percent and allowed the peso 
to float against the dollar. The official rate of the peso had 
been at 14 pesos to the dollar, but the currency was trading on 
the black market at a rate of 19-22 pesos to the dollar.” The 
remainder of the negotiations in 1984 focused on Manila's ability 
to meet economic targets. Commercial banks continued to insist 
that they would not lend Manila fresh money until the IMF had 
approved an adjustment package. At the same time, Fund officials 
announced that they would not give formal approval to a 
Philippines package until the banks had committed at least 90 
percent of the $1.65 billion in commercial loans that Manila had 
requested the previous year. 

Bankers were leery of lending new money. As opposed to the 
mood in November 1983 -- when the creditor committee had agreed 
that the loan request was reasonable -- banks now argued that the 
Philippines had soured enough so that the request was too large. 
One banker noted that "[t]jhe Philippines has lost a lot of 
credibility. I know of some banks with small exposure to the 
country that are willing to write off their loans rather than 
throw more money in."® 

The turning point in the negotiations came in October, when 
the IMF unofficially accepted the Philippine letter of intent 
regarding economic adjustment.®' At the same time, Manila came 
to a tentative agreement with the banks. Under the agreement, 
Philippine loans maturing between October 17, 1983 and December 
31, 1985 would be rescheduled over a ten year period (with five 
years grace). The banks agreed to lend $925 million in new money 
(down from the $1.65 billion that Manila had requested) .™ 
Meanwhile, creditor governments and multilateral development 
banks agreed to lend another $2.2 billion during 1984 and 1985. 
To cover Manila's financial needs between the tentative agreement 
and formal approval, a group of creditor countries agreed to 
extend emergency financing to Manila. In early November, the 
United States, Japan and South Korea lent the Philippines a total 
of $80 million ($45 million of which came from the United 
States) .& 

In mid-December, the IMF announced that it had approved a 
$615 million loan to the Philippines.“ The announcement opened 
the door for a formal agreement with the banks. But the 
agreement hit yet another snag in March 1985 when one bank, the 
National Commercial Bank of Saudi Arabia, refused to join the 
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rest of the banks in signing the agreement. Although there was a 
precedent for some rescheduling agreements to take effect without 
the approval of all creditor banks, the holdout banks were 
traditionally small banks without much exposure. This situation 
was different. The Saudi Bank had lent some $150 million to the 
Philippines, thereby making it one of Manila's thirty to forty 
biggest creditors.” National Commercial argued that it should 
conclude a separate agreement with Manila, since its loans had 
been specifically to finance petroleum imports.®© 

Ultimately, this dispute was resolved only with political 
intervention from the United States government. The Reagan 
administration actively encouraged bankers to find a solution to 
the dispute. Secretary of State George Schultz, Treasury 
Secretary James Banker and White House Chief of Staff Donald 
Regan each made personal phone calls to Saudi Arabian officials 
and bankers in order to persuade National Commercial to sign the 
agreement. When the phone calls were made, National Commercial 
reversed its position.*® 

In May 1985, the agreement was finalized. Bankers agreed to 
reschedule existing debt and to provide $925 million in new 
loans. Under the agreement, banks would begin to disburse new 
credit in June 1985, much of which would be used to pay off 
existing debt. The banks also agreed to maintain a $3 billion 
revolving trade credit facility. The terms of the rescheduling 
were a ten year repayment period (with a five year grace period) 
of $5.9 billion in loans that fell due between 1983 and 1986. 
The interest rate was a steep 1 5/8 percentage point over LIBOR; 
the high spread was partially a reflection of the bankers' 
disillusionment with the technocrats. 

The Reagan administration continued to exert pressure on 
U.S. and foreign commercial banks to continue lending to the 
Philippines. Administration officials argued that without 
continued economic support, the Philippines would become 
politically more unstable and the future of the U.S. military 
bases might be jeopardized. Bankers resented the pressure, 
noting that it had little economic rationale behind it. One 
commented that although the Philippines needed to undertake some 
serious reforms, "the United States keeps saying to give without 
the reforms, for security reasons."®? Another agreed: "The 
Philippines are such a political-economic problem, the bases are 
the number one reason all along why the United States is pushing 
for more loans." 

Manila's ally, the U.S. government, did indeed throw its 
support behind the Philippines -- but only in certain aspects of 
the negotiations. The U.S. Treasury showed active interest in 
the progress of negotiations; one banker noted that the 
Philippines was the only debtor besides Mexico, Brazil and 
Argentina that enjoyed open-door access to Treasury officials. 
U.S. officials intervened to ensure that the negotiations would 
not break down over inter-creditor disputes. Moreover, 
Washington intervened to make sure that Manila received new 
money. Not only did the U.S. government extend emergency 
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financing, but it also pressured commercial banks to maintain 
credit lines to Manila. When it came to the actual terms of the 
rescheduling agreement, though, the U.S. government stayed out. 


Argentina 
When the debt crisis erupted in 1982, Argentina hardly stood 


in the good graces of most of the Western world.’' The 

country's history of repressive military rule and political 
instability made the international financial community wary -- 
although not enough to stop banks from lending the government 
over $13 billion by 1983. Argentina's standing in the 
international financial community was further marred by the 1982 
Falklands/Malvinas conflict. Not only did the war require the 
Argentinean government to expend valuable resources on military 
endeavors, but the conflict also created serious tensions between 
Argentina and its creditors. Great Britain froze some $1.4 
billion worth of Argentina! s assets in Britain and curtailed new 
lending to the country.” Other banks were also wary of 
Argentina. Disillusioned by the economic effects of the 
Falklands war, as well as by Argentina's treatment of British 
creditors, many banks cut bank on their loans to Argentina. 

Even after the resolution of the crisis, Argentina faced 
problems. Economic conditions remained terrible. Even the most 
optimistic analyses of Argentina's economic performance predicted 
that the country's trade revenues in 1982 would be less than one- 
third of the country's foreign debt obligations for the year. 
Moreover, the political situation in the country was uncertain. 
The military regime had agreed to hold democratic election in 
October 1983. As long as bankers believed that the Peronist 
party might gain power, they were reluctant to resume lending to 
the country. 

The combination of political tensions and economic 
instability would lead us to expect that Argentina would not fare 
well in its negotiations with commercial bankers. This is only 
partially true. In rescheduling its commercial obligations, 
Buenos Aires had to settle for a somewhat less attractive 
interest rate than did Venezuela. However, an examination of the 
negotiations reveals that bankers were likely to show more 
tolerance toward Argentina than toward Venezuela or the 
Philippines. Fearful of the consequences of an Argentinean 
default, banks (albeit grudgingly) worked hard to keep Buenos 
Aires at the negotiating table. Uncertainty regarding the 
financial implications of an Argentinean default made the banks 
anxious to conclude an agreement with Argentina. 

In October 1982, Buenos Aires approached the International 
Monetary Fund for a $2 billion loan ($1.5 billion in IMF standby 
credits and $500 million in compensatory financing to counteract 
the economic losses incurred by the global drop in grain 
prices).“ The loan was for an unusual time period; it would 
cover the fifteen month period until the military government 
handed the reins of power to a civilian government.” Within a 
few months, Buenos Aires reached a preliminary agreement with the 
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Fund; as was normal procedure, the package was linked to an 
austerity package, which included: 

-- cutbacks in government spending in order to decrease 
the budget deficit to only 2 percent of gross domestic 
product; 
an increase of the country's basic interest rate 
from 8 percent to 16 percent; 
devaluation of the peso; and 
restraints on money supply. 

The IMF package cleared the way for Buenos Aires to begin 
negotiations with its private creditors on rescheduling its 
debt. However, because the IMF funds would not be disbursed 
until January 1983, Argentina approached creditor banks a $1.1 
billion bridge loan from its creditor banks for the period 
January 1983 to March 1984.” Its longer term request was for a 
$1.5 billion five-year commercial loan, as well as a 
restructuring of $5.5 billion of the debt payments that would be 
due in 1983." The bridge loan was signed on December 31, 

1982 -- and talks regarding the longer-term issues began. 

Talks with the advisory committee were fraught with tension. 
The overriding tone of the talks was one of uncertainty. 
Although Argentinean negotiators stressed their willingness to 
honor foreign obligations, bankers were never entirely convinced 
that this was the case. Not only was the military government a 
lame duck, but there were disagreements within the military 
regime regarding the debt issue. Powerful nationalist segments of 
the military opposed the idea of accommodating foreign creditors; 
they remained a haunting background threat to the negotiations. 

For example, negotiations with banks were plagued by a 
controversy regarding Article 4 of Argentina's bankruptcy law. 
The law stipulated that once formal bankruptcy proceedings 
started, creditors within Argentina had priority over overseas 
creditors. The dispute over Argentina's bankruptcy law was 
sparked by the case of Celulos Argentine, a pulp and paper 
company that declared bankruptcy. The court-appointed supervisor 
of the bankruptcy proceedings invoked Article 4. Orion Bank (a 
subsidiary of Royal Bank of Canada) had lent roughly $50 million 
to Celulosa; under the bankruptcy plan, the Canadian bank would 
have to wait up to fifteen years for repayment.” Foreign 
bankers protested the decision. The Argentine government, 
anxious to close a deal with its creditors, took moves to change 
the bankruptcy law. But when President Reynaldo Bignone sent a 
bill to modify the bankruptcy law to the surrogate military 
parliament, no action was taken. The intra-governmental dispute 
over Article 4 added months to the negotiations. 

Another particularly dramatic illustration of Argentine 
nationalism occurred a few weeks before the national elections. 
A provincial judge in the Patagonian city of Rio Gallegos 
imprisoned Argentine Central Bank Governor Sr. Julio Gonzalez del 
Solar; the judge ruled that some of the clauses in public sector 
debt rescheduling contracts violated Argentina's national 
sovereignty!" Less than a month later, the ruling was 
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overturned by a higher court -- but it had made its impression on 
the international financial community." 

Uncertainty regarding Argentina's nationalist sentiments 
combined with political and economic uncertainty. With elections 
scheduled for October 20, no one knew what economic or debt 
policy would be embraced by the new government. Moreover, 
economic indicators were grim. By the third quarter of 1983, 
Argentina's failure to deal with inflation prompted the IMF to 
freeze lending to the country. In September, for example, 
inflation peaked at 21.4 percent -- the highest rate since the 
military had come to power.’ Thus, although Buenos Aires was 
eligible for a $260 million loan tranche that same month, 
officials chose not to request it since the country had not met 
its inflation targets.’ The delays prompted bankers to hold 
up a $500 million disbursement from the $1.5 billion medium term 
loan that banks had agreed to. Without the $500 million 
installment, Buenos Aires did not have the funds to repay banks 
some $350 million in overdue interest that banks were demanding. 

The October elections did not bring a Peronist to office, 
but rather the moderate Radical Party leader Raul Alfonsin to 
heard the new civilian government. Radical Party spokesmen 
immediately stressed the need for Argentina to maintain 
international credibility by honoring its global financial 
commitments. In late November, incoming Economy Minister Sr. 
Bernardo Grinspun urged banks to accept the good faith of the new 
government and to disburse the $500 million tranche: "I think it 
would be a great pity if the loan was delayed. I want to make it 
quite clear that once we are in government we will make every 
effort to reach an agreement with the banks because we don't want 
anyone to go bankrupt .. . We shall work with good faith and 
warmth towards a solution of Argentina's debt problems."'™ 

However, the government also announced that it would seek to 
renegotiate its commercial debt. Argentina announced that it 
would ask for a longer grace period and lower interest rates on 
its outstanding loans than the military regime had been willing 
to accept.’ Another immediate issue facing the Alfonsin 
government was whether to sign thirty public sector debt 
rescheduling contracts that covered more than $6 billion of 
loans. The military government had negotiated these contracts, 
but signed only one: that of Aerolinas Argentina. Banks argued 
that there were no obstacles to the signing of the remainder of 
the contracts; consequently, they named December 15 as the new 
deadline for Argentina to complete the arrangements. '® 
Moreover, the banks made the completion of these contracts 
mandatory for the disbursal of the $500 million tranche.” 

Despite the verbal assurances of the new government, some 
confusion arose fairly quickly about the future of the thirty 
debt rescheduling contracts. Central Bank Governor Sr. Enrique 
Garcia Vasquez announced in mid-December that Buenos Aires was 
planning to defer principal and interest payments for a period of 
six months while it renegotiated its commercial debt. The 
possibility of an interest moratorium alarmed banks. But Economy 
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Minister Bernardo Grinspun immediately denied the statement, 
stressing that Argentina had asked only to defer the deadline for 
the signature of the 30 public-sector debt contracts. Rumors 
also began to circulate that Buenos Aires had decided not to 
honor the one contract that had been signed, that is, the 
Aeorlineas Argentinas agreements; Grinspun denied that rumor as 
well. 

In early January, when the new government took office, 
President Raul Alfonsin announced Argentina's debt policy. 

Buenos Aires would seek to reschedule between $16 and $18 billion 
of the $19-21 billion of debt payments that would fall due in 
1984.'% The president stressed that Argentina would meet its 
debt obligations, but also said it was vital to renegotiate the 
terms of the debt. The new government's estimates of its total 
debt and the amount it wanted to reschedule were necessarily 
vague: even as it announced its intentions to reschedule, the 
government was attempting to catalogue the debts that had been 
incurred by the military government. Grinspun suggested that 
Argentina's total external debt was somewhere between $40 and $45 
billion.'? 

But from the very beginning, Buenos Aires sent out a barrage 
of mixed signals as to whether it would be willing or able to 
repay its foreign debt. On the one hand, Alfonsin repeatedly 
assured bankers that Buenos Aires intended to honor its 
international obligations. On the other hand, the president 
insisted that repayment could not come at the expense of economic 
growth; moreover, he suggested that some of the debts incurred by 
the military regime were illegitimate and that the democratic 
government should not be obliged to honor them. 

Grinspun also indicated that government had reconsidered its 
position on the public sector rescheduling contracts. Rather 
than accepting the contracts negotiated by the military regime, 
the new government said that it wanted better terms in the 
contracts. As a result, Grinspun stated that Buenos Aires was 
seeking to renegotiate the Aerolinas Argentina contract -- the 
one contract that had been signed by the military regime." 

But Argentina's tougher negotiating stance was not backed up by 
specifics. Not only did Buenos Aires not have a firm estimate of 
its debt position, but it was also somewhat vague on the details 
of its demands. For example, Grinspun suggested that the 
Aerolinas Argentinas contract should be brought closer in line 
with "the national interest," but gave few details as to what 
this meant. The economy minister suggested that, for details, 
the banks should wait until March for the publication of 
Argentina's national budget.'” 

A final way that Argentina sent out mixed signals regarding 
the likelihood of repayment was by expanding the debt issue area 
to include the fate of Argentina's democracy.’ Argentine 
negotiators stressed that the new democracy was fragile. A 
severe austerity program might create economic and social 
instability -- and could even prompt the military to seize 
control of the country. Bankers were somewhat sympathetic to the 
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argument, but resented the focus of discussions being shifted 
away from economic specifics. As one banker complained after a 
round of discussions with Argentina, "we expected to get facts 
and figures, a detailed picture of the country's medium to long- 
term economic plans. All we got were some platitudes about 
Argentina's new democracy."'™ 

Adding more uncertainty to the situation was the domestic 
pressure facing Alfonsin. The president was facing opposition 
from the Peronist labor leaders for not putting enough emphasis 
on restoring economic growth to the country. Peronist-led 
strikes shut down the bus and subway systems. Gloomy predictions 
that the military would resume power if the economy did not 
improve only added to the pressure. As pressure mounted, so did 
speculation that domestic stability would take precedence over 
international obligations. 

Consequently, government spokesmen clearly rejected a strict 
IMF austerity program. The civilian government embraced an 
economic strategy that simultaneously aimed at decreasing 
inflation, raising real wages and reviving economic growth.' 
Although international creditors reacted skeptically to the 
seemingly incompatible goals, Buenos Aires insisted that it would 
combine its IMF negotiations with embrace a growth-oriented 
adjustment policy. The government's economic policy envisioned a 
5 percent growth rate in 1984 -- part of which included a 1000 
peso increase in all salaries (i.e., a 56 percent increase in 
minimum wage).''® Publicly, Alfonsin attempted to walk a fine 
line between the demands of labor and those of international 
creditors; at the same time that he implemented some adjustment 
policies, he declared the Argentina would not be strongarmed by 
the IMF into adopting policies that would push the country into 
recession. 

And from the viewpoint of the banks, Argentina was in a 
strong position vis-a-vis its creditors. The sheer size of 
Argentina's debt made bankers nervous. Although bankers did not 
worry that Argentina alone could bring down the banking systen, 
they did speculate about the possibility of a snowball effect. 
According to one Federal Reserve official, "Argentina was not a 
risk per se; it did not threaten a collapse of the system. [The 
problem was that] if they took an unorthodox approach, others 
would as well."''” And Alfonsin hardly gave an unconditional 
guarantee that Buenos Aires would honor the entire debt. Asa 
result, the idea that Argentina might be willing and able to 
sustain the consequences of repudiation was treated as a real 
possibility within the international banking community. The 
implications of such a repudiation were unclear, but extremely 
unsettling. '® 

Not surprisingly, negotiations with the banks ran into 
problems. What initially was viewed as the new government's 
information-gathering quickly became perceived as stalling. 
Economic Minister Grinspun insisted that Buenos Aires had 
inherited a chaotic situation from the military regime. Until 
the inventory of Argentina's debt was finished, he said, Buenos 
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Aires would not be able to submit details to its creditor 
committee.In the meantime, Argentina continued to negotiate. 

The banks maintained that Buenos Aires would have to catch 
up on its $2.7 billion in interest arrears by March 31. (No 
interest had been paid since October 1, 1983.) The deadline was 
hardly arbitrary; it was the date at which quarterly balance 
sheet reports were due. For U.S. banks, any debts that were 
beyond 90 days in arrears were legally bound to be declared 
"nonperforming" -- an accounting move that would cut into banks' 
quarterly profits because they would not be able to count 
interest due on roughly $1.1 billion of loans as part of their 
earnings. 

Argentina resisted the repayment. Negotiations between the 
banks and Argentina stalled on the central sticking point: 
Buenos Aires requested a loan to make the overdue interest 
payments. Banks responded that the arrears must be paid before 
any new credits would be considered; this was especially 
important, they said, since Argentina's foreign currency reserves 
were estimated to have grown to approximately $1 billion." 
Argentinean negotiators denied this, saying that the correct 
figure was between $600 and $700 million.” 

The question among debt analysts was whether Argentina's 
intransigence would push the banks into making concessions. 
Specifically, would the banks reclassify their loans to Argentina 
or would they make a last-minute loan to Buenos Aires? 

There was more at stake than just quarterly profits. Bankers 
voiced concerns that if Argentina failed to make the March 31 
deadline, some creditors might declare the country in default. 
This would trigger the cross-default clauses written into 
Argentina's loan contracts -- leading to a creditor race to 
attach assets. But at the same time, banks saw danger in the 
idea of a new credit. After all, the Alfonsin government had 
canceled its IMF agreement, and although Argentina was amenable 
to a new program, it had not finalized any program with the Fund 
or even announced the details of its economic policy. Banks 
waited for a signal from the IMF that Argentina had made progress 
in its talks. Any other policy, argued debt negotiators, might 
create a precedent for other debtors to attempt rescheduling 
agreements without having an IMF adjustment program in place. 

Grinspun continued his talks with the IMF as the March 31 
deadline inched closer -- and announced his desire to sign a 
letter of intent with the Fund as soon as possible. If the 
letter was signed, banks would agree to release $1 billion of the 
1983 $1.5 billion commercial loan package. This would allow 
Buenos Aires to take care of its arrears and make progress on the 
talks.'*' However, disagreements on budget targets and 
inflation policy made the talks difficult. Grinspun insisted 
that Argentina was not about to make significant concessions 
merely to make the March 31 deadline: "Deadlines... are simply 
deadlines for banks and not for Argentina."'** He also warned 
that Buenos Aires would not allow interest payments to continue 
to eat up two-thirds of Argentina's annual export income.'@ 
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Signals from the U.S. government were conservative. In late 
March, Treasury Secretary warned that U.S. regulators would not 
"bend the rules" for banks that would be hurt if Argentina missed 
the March 31 deadline.'’** Even so, many hoped that a last- 
minute deal could be worked out at the annual meetings of the 
Inter-American Development Bank in Punta del Este. Grinspun 
spoke to a crowded room of bankers at the meeting; his words did 
not inspire much hope. The Economy Minister stressed that 
Argentina was willing to pay the banks, but could not because the 
country's foreign reserves were only $700 million and "have not 
yet reached a level which we would consider as a minimum."'® 

A last-minute deal was indeed worked out, but not quite in 
the way that anyone expected. A loan was quickly arranged, but 
the creditors were an unusual group. Four debtor countries -- 
Mexico, Venezuela, Brazil and Colombia -- announced that they 
would be willing to lend Argentina a total of $300 million. 
Mexico and Venezuela each contributed $100 million, while Brazil 
and Colombia lent $50 million each. Eleven banks also agreed to 
contribute a total of $100 million to the loan, at a rate of 1/8 
percentage point over LIBOR. This was an unusually low spread; 
most of the loans to Latin America were being made at 1 1/4 to 1 
3/4 percentage point over LIBOR.'6 Buenos Aires would use this 


$400 million, along with $100 million from its foreign reserves, 
to pay its interest arrears.’ The final participant in the 

loan was the U.S. government, which agreed to lend Argentina $300 
million once Buenos Aires signed an agreement with the 
International Monetary Fund. This money would be used to repay 
the four Latin countries; Argentina would then part of its IMF 


loan to repay the United States. 

The plan raised immediate controversy in the United States, 
especially in Congress. Critics charged that the U.S. government 
was bailing out big banks at the expense of the American 
taxpayer. Administration officials took great pains to downplay 
the U.S. role in the formulation of the loan, as well as the 
importance of the banks' profit margins in their decision-making 
calculus. Treasury Secretary Regan stressed that the plan was 
the brainchild of Mexican Finance Minister Jesus Silva Herzog, 
not the U.S. administration. U.S. officials pointed out that the 
Latin countries had a strong incentive to help Argentina from 
provoking a major confrontation with its creditors, since any 
consequences would likely have spillover effects for the rest of 
Latin America. 

Other critics focused on the terms won by Argentina. Buenos 
Aires had to use its own funds to pay only a small portion of the 
interest arrears. Moreover, the interest spread was extremely 
low. One analysis suggested that the rescue loan demonstrated 
that "the country that plays hardball, doesn't straighten out its 
economy and doesn't adhere to an IMF program gets rewarded."' 
European finance ministers also criticized the United States at 
the IMF's interim committee meeting in April for having agreed to 
lend money without an IMF package in place. 

In short, the driving force behind the rescue plan was a 
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concern for Argentina's economic stability and continued 
creditworthiness. Both creditors and debtors worried that if 
Argentina missed the March 31 deadline, there might be negative 
repercussions that extended beyond a mere loss of profits. As 
U.S. Treasury Secretary Regan explained to a congressional 
committee: 
Losses in foreign loans could over time lead to a 
significant erosion of the underlying capital of U.S. 
banks. . . For some, shrinkage of their capital base 
would force them to cut back on their assets -- meaning 
their outstanding loans -- or at least on their new 
lending. That cutback would be a large multiple of 
their loss of capital. Banks would thus be forced to 
make many fewer loans to all borrowers, domestic and 
foreign, and fewer investments in securities, such as 
municipal bonds. Reduced access to bank financing 
would not only force a cutback in the expenditures 
which private corporations and local governments can 
make, but it would also put upward pressure on interest 
rates. 


Although Regan put it delicately, the administration's 
concern was the possibility that nonpayment by Argentina would 
generate instability in international financial markets. Thus, 
although the rescue package did not come only from commercial 
banks, Argentina's brinkmanship tactics did pay off. A coalition 
of concerned debtors, banks and the U.S. government came up with 


the money that Buenos Aires insisted it did not have. 

Argentina's part of the deal was its pledge to complete a 
deal with the IMF within a month. This was no small pledge; 
there remained serious disagreements with the Fund. One of these 
centered on the Argentine government's failure to reduce 
inflation, which was hovering at an annual rate of roughly 500 
percent. Another sticking point was Buenos Aires' determination 
to implement growth-oriented reforms. Specifically, Fund 
officials were opposed to Alfonsin's plan to increase wages by 
six to eight percent in 1984. Moreover, IMF officials told 
Grinspun that Argentina should bring its budget deficit to eight 
percent of gross domestic product. Buenos Aires balked at the 
austerity implications of the target. According to Central Bank 
spokesman Salvador Treber: "To reach eight percent, we'd have to 
reduce public-sector salaries by an average of twenty percent in 
real terms. This would create a wave of discontent that would be 
practically impossible to handle."' Argentine negotiators 
argued that a more realistic goal would be to limit the 
government deficit to 10 percent of GDP, down from 21 percent in 
1983.3 IMF officials were unimpressed. 

In fact, because 70 percent of public spending in Argentina 
was earmarked for wages and salaries, the goals of budget 
reduction and wage increases seemed irreconcilable. IMF 
estimates suggested that public sector salaries had increased by 
more than four percent in real terms during the first six months 
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of 1984; IMF officials stressed that the Alfonsin government 
would have to show much greater restraint in its wage 
policies." Argentine negotiators responded that budget 
reduction could be accomplished through other means: reductions 
in defense spending, cutbacks in subsidies to state-affiliated 
corporations, higher taxes, and improved tax collection." 

As the June deadline crept closer, pressure mounted on 
Argentina to come to some kind of short-term arrangement with the 
banks. Argentine negotiators faced pressure not only from the 
creditor committee, but also from their Latin American creditors 
and the U.S. government. Buenos Aires did decide to bend 
somewhat, but not nearly as much as its creditors hoped it would. 
Grinspun announced that, although Argentina would not finalize an 
IMF agreement before June 30, it would be able to arrange a 
temporary deal with its creditors regarding its interest arrears. 
As with the March 30 deadline, a last-minute arrangement was 
concluded. Buenos Aires agreed to use $225 million of its 
foreign currency reserves to pay interest arrears; the eleven 
creditor banks agreed to lend $125 million to Argentina for this 
purpose. Bankers also agreed to defer the June 15 repayment 
deadline for a $750 million loan installment (the balance of the 
bridging loan that the banks made to Argentina in 1983) until mid 
September, as well as to stretch out the maturity of the $100 
million bank loan made in March.!' 

The agreement brought Argentina current in its interest 
payments through April 2, 1984 -- again, just within the 90-day 
deadline for banks to avoid reclassifying the loans as 
nonperforming.'*® But again, the decision was controversial. 
Fights occurred within the creditor committee as to the wisdom of 
giving more funds to Argentina without an IMF agreement. Some 
bankers were only convinced to go ahead with the loan when they 
heard a speech by Alfonsin, in which he called for economic 
reform. Bankers hoped that this was another step toward 
agreement with the IMF." Bankers also justified the package © 
by noting that the money they would receive in overdue interest 
payments was greater than the $125 million loan they were making 
to Buenos Aires. 

In August, Buenos Aires requested a deferral of a $125 
million loan payment due on August 15. Banks resisted the 
request on the grounds that Argentina was making little progress 
in its negotiations with the IMF. After two days of intense 
negotiations with its advisory committee, Argentine negotiators 
announced that they would make the $125 million payment. 

However, they also announced that Argentina would attempt to 
defer yet again the $750 million loan installment that was due on 
September 15.'*° officials suggested that $750 million was too 
large a sum to be drawn from foreign exchange reserves. Given 
the fact that Buenos Aires had still not finalized an IMF 
package, creditor banks were less than enthusiastic. They argued 
that they had deferred the payment several times already, 
thinking that an IMF package was just around the corner. 

Bankers, especially from the smaller banks, were losing patience. 
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Adding to the tension was the fact that banks expected U.S. 
regulators to downgrade Argentina's credit rating to 
"substandard" when they met in October.'*' Although a change in 
credit ranking would not require any new actions by banks, it 
would prompt auditors to pay closer attention the financial 
position of some banks -- and might lead them to require 
increases in loan loss reserves for particular banks." with 
such an uncertain mood, few bankers were convinced that creditor 
cohesion could definitely be maintained. As bankers began to 
worry that smaller banks would attach Argentina's assets, they 
began to take precautionary measures. For example, some of 
Argentina's larger creditors began to keep tabs on the 
whereabouts of Argentine grain shipments, just in case banks 
began to compete to attach assets. 3 

Finally, in late 1984, Argentina reached an agreement with 
the IMF. The plan targeted Argentina's inflation problem, aiming 
to decrease the inflation from the current 650 percent to no more 
than 300 percent during the twelve months to September 1985. 
Argentina also agreed to a scheme to eliminate debt service 
arrears completely by June 1985."* The austerity plan also 
aimed to limit the growth of total foreign debt to no more than 
$4.5 billion during 1984 and 1985." Buenos Aires agreed that 
its public deficit would not exceed 5.4 percent of GDP in 1985 
(as compared to 8.1 percent in 1984.) But on the controversial 
issues of wages and exchange rate, the MOU contained no specific 
targets. 

As part of the agreement, the IMF agreed to lend Buenos 
Aires $1.4 billion, but like most standby credits, would not 
release the funds until Argentina came to an agreement with its 
bank advisory committee. Argentina indicated that it would like 
to have IMF approval of the standby credit by yearend 1984, but 
also stressed that it needed (1) to reschedule $17 billion of 
principal payments due between late 1982 and 1985 and (2) to 
receive new loans totalling roughly $5.45 billion. The banks 
balked at the size of the new money request, especially given 
Argentina's history of late interest payments. The advisory 
committee suggested that a commercial loan between $2.8 billion 
and $3.5 billion might be more appropriate. ' 

In early December, Argentina reached a tentative deal with 
the banks. The advisory committee agreed to reschedule $16 
billion of Argentine debt (due in 1984 and 1985) over twelve 
years, with a three year grace period at an interest rate of 1 
3/8 percentage point over LIBOR.'*? Moreover, the banks agreed 
to lend Argentina $3.7 billion in fresh money for a period of ten 
years (with three years grace) at an interest rate of 1 5/8 
percentage point over LIBOR or 1 1/4 percentage point over the 
U.S. prime rate."8 Banks also agreed to give Argentina $500 
million in the form of a short-term trade credit facility with a 
maturity of four years." In addition, Argentina received $1 
billion from creditor governments and official agencies, 
including a $270 million credit from the IMF's Compensatory 
Financing Facility. This combination of loans allowed Buenos 
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Aires to raise the funds it needed to meet the terms of the IMF 
plan. 

In sum, Argentina had significant bargaining leverage during 
its negotiations. Most important, bankers made important 
concessions during the course of the negotiations in order to 
keep Argentina at the bargaining table. For example, agreeing to 
lend Buenos Aires money in March 1984 and in June 1984 -- before 
the completion of an IMF accord -- violated the banks' own 
standards for restructuring debt. However, the advisory 
committee decided that an exception should be made in order to 
facilitate the negotiating process. With regard to the final 
agreement, Buenos Aires fared well. Argentina received a large 
new loan from its creditors. Moreover, the interest rate was a 
moderate 1 3/8 percentage point -- slightly higher than that 
received by Venezuela, but lower than that of the Philippines. 
The length of the repayment period was better than that received 
by Venezuela. Argentina also received a grace period, whereas 
Caracas had to begin repayments immediately. The restructuring 
package for the "basket case" country was similar -- and in some 
important respects, superior -- to that of the model debtor. 


Conclusion 

This paper has attempted to demonstrate that, in order to 
understand the dynamics of bargaining, it is necessary to examine 
both the bargaining resources and bargaining strategies of the 
actors involved. Too many studies of negotiations focus either 
on power (i.e., interdependence arguments) or on strategy (i.e., 
many game theory arguments). While these are certainly more 
elegant approaches than the one presented here, they are 
insufficient to explain important variations in outcomes. Issue- 
specific power without effective strategy did Venezuela little 
good. Issue-specific power combined with a more confrontational 
strategy yielded better results for Argentina. Actors without 
issue-specific power, such as the Philippines, are constrained to 
rely on the power of alliances; to the extent that the actor's 
goals differ from those of her ally's, this strategy has 
important limitations. 

Moreover, this paper suggests that the most effective 
strategies for LDCs are confrontational rather than cooperative. 
This runs counter to popular wisdom, which points to the failure 
of the confrontational tactics of the Group of 77 and OPEC. 
Rather, many people today suggest that the developing countries 
that are most successful are those that embrace market-oriented 
policies. The wave of liberalization in Latin America is often 
cited as evidence that LDCs are recognizing that it is in their 
own interests to play by the liberal economic rules that were set 
up by the advanced industrial world. This may well be true for 
the broader questions of development and long-term economic 
prosperity. But it is not at all clear that, for issue-specific 
negotiations, this is the best strategy. Threatening to quit the 
game can be far more effective than stressing what a good player 
you are. 
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Abstract 


From the earliest debates over suffrage to women’s celebrated representation on the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, the assumption has been that an influx of women into the political 
process in significant numbers would radically alter the course of public life. Often implied in 
these predictions, but at times explicitly stated, is the underlying premise that women are women; 
one homogeneous body of actors sharing attitudes, agendas, and policy preferences focusing 
primarily on the welfare of women, children, and civilized society. As a result of the largest 
average gain in any one election cycle, women currently constitute 20.4 percent of the 1993/94 
state legislatures nationwide and there are only 8 states where their representation falls below the 
"token" level of ten percent (CAWP, Fact Sheet). Given these developments, we expect to find 
a diverse group of women serving in state legislatures reflecting a wide range of attitudes, 
political ideologies, issue positions, and interest in women’s policy concerns. We further expect 
that it is not simply sex that determines a woman’s attitudes and actions regarding women’s 
issues, but rather a politicized, gendered identity. 

Using a sample of over 600 women serving in U.S. state legislatures during the 1992 
session, we explore the factors that make women state legislators more likely to express a 
gendered identity and then examine how that identity might work to structure legislative 
priorities, committee choice, their willingness to mentor other women, and the perception of their 
role as a legislator. We find that while a feminist identity does influence women legislators’ 
likelihood of encouraging other women to be active in politics, it has no significant effect on 
committee choices or legislative priorities. 
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From the earliest debates over suffrage to women’s celebrated representation on the 


Senate Judiciary Committee, the assumption has been that an influx of women into the political 


process in significant numbers would radically alter the course of public life. The precise nature 
of the change has been a matter for speculation and study. Some suggested that women would 
act as agents of reform (Diamond, 1977; Hartmann, 1989), refocus attention away from 
militaristic endeavors and toward peaceful conflict resolution (Carroll, 1984), push for legislative 
action to improve the lives of women and children, and in general bring a distinctive woman’s 
focus to their legislative work born out of their unique experiences in the private sphere (Carroll, 
1984; Flammang 1984 and 1985; Saint-Germain, 1989; Thomas and Welch, 1991). Often 
implied in these predictions, but at times explicitly stated, is the underlying premise that women 
are women; one homogeneous body of actors sharing attitudes, agendas, and policy preferences 
focusing primarily on the welfare of women, children, and civilized society. In some cases, as 
in the link between temperance and the vote, the homogeneity premise was used as an argument 
to exclude women’s participation altogether (Shanley, 1987). More subtly, the assumption 
dominates the overall research agenda within gender and politics by focusing study primarily on 
the differences between men and women, ignoring, for the most part, potentially important 
variation among women themselves. 

While research supports the notion that women are more likely to share an interest in 
working on women’s issues, express feminist policy preferences, and be more ideologically 
liberal than their male colleagues in the aggregate (Thomas and Welch, 1990; Dodson and 
Carroll, 1991), it is less clear what causes some women to adopt and act on a gendered identity 


and others not. As women become more visible within institutions, will they choose to identify 
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as female legislators or simply as legislators? Should we expect a greater focus on "women’s 


issues" or a higher degree of integration into all legislative policy areas? 

Our purpose in this paper is to explore the factors that make women state legislators more 
likely to express a gendered identity and then to examine how that identity might work to 
structure legislative priorities, committee choice, their willingness to mentor other women, and 
the perception of their role as a legislator. Using a sample of over 600 women serving in U.S. 
state legislatures during the 1992 session, we first examine influences on a woman’s self- 
perceived identity as a feminist. Using the variation within the feminist identity, we explore how 


and to what degree legislative behavior and actions toward other women are affected. 


Expectations: Women as Women...Women as Legislators 

There was, in the past, good reason to suspect that the attitudes and legislative behaviors 
of women legislators would differ from those of their male colleagues when women constituted 
very smail minorities in most state legislatures. Research found that women were likely to have 
lower levels of education, less professional and political experience, more likely to be unmarried, 
had fewer children, and entered politics at a later age (Kirkpatrick, 1974; Diamond, 1977; 
Thomas and Welch, 1991). More recent literature suggests, however, that the gap has narrowed 
in almost all categories, increasing the social and political eligibility pool of female candidates 
(Thomas, 1991) as well as expanding the political opportunity for a more diverse population of 
women (Burrell, 1988). As a result of the largest average gain in any one election cycle, women 
currently constitute 20.4 percent of the 1993/94 state legislatures nationwide and there are only 


8 states where their representation falls below the "token" level of ten percent (CAWP, Fact 
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Sheet). Given these developments, we expect to find a diverse group of women serving in state 
legislatures reflecting a wide range of attitudes, political ideologies, issue positions, and interest 
in women’s policy concerns. We further expect that it is not simply sex that determines a 
woman’s attitudes and actions regarding women’s issues, but rather a politicized, gendered 
identity. In order to examine the potential impact of a feminist identity, we focus exclusively 
on a sample of female legislators’. 
Hypotheses 

We begin with the basic hypothesis that, if a woman legislator identifies herself as a 
feminist, that gendered identity in concert with other attitudinal, demographic, and institutional 
factors will be influential in structuring her legislative behavior and her actions toward other 
women. We have specifically focused on the "feminist" label since it carries a more explicitly 
political connotation than some other concepts like gender consciousness (see Carroll, 1989) or 
gender role presentation (Pierce, 1989). Because of the diversity of views and agendas within 
the women’s movement, it would be simplistic and misleading to offer one absolute definition 
of feminism to represent the beliefs of all feminists. In fact, Carroll (1984) finds evidence of a 


"closet feminist" orientation that probably best characterizes the duality within the concept. She 


suggests that the most moderate and accommodating definition’ incorporates both attitudinal and 


behavioral feminism, allowing for the possibility (and actuality) that women can hold feminist 
attitudes, but not be willing to publicly act on them. Using a series of survey questions, she 
constructed measures for both dimensions and found that many women candidates exhibit 
inconsistencies along these lines. Thus, even if more women who are "closet feminists" are 


elected to office, we should not expect them to exert a tremendous impact on legislative designed 
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to improve the status of women (Carroll, 1984). Although our indicator of feminist identity is 
embodied one question asking respondents to indicate how often they identify themselves as a 
feminist, it does incorporate minimal aspects of the behavioral dimension since is couched in a 
series of questions about "engaging in activities" and an attitudinal component in that the self is 
the referent. We expect that women who express a liberal political ideology, belong to the 
Democratic party, seek political office out of an ambition orientation, and have some college 
education would be more likely to identify themselves as feminists. 

We further expect that having identified herself as a feminist, a woman legislator will 
actively engage in behaviors that encourage other women’s political involvement. Women public 
officials have often expressed frustration in the lack of a "network" of support. Although some 
minimal work has been done on the impact of women’s caucuses (Thomas, 1991) and the 
positive effect on public opinion created by popular female officeholders (MacManus, 1981), very 
little attention has been paid to the potential for individual "coattails" created when successful 
legislators encourage other women, individually and in groups, to join the political process. In 
our survey, we include specific questions referring to encouraging young women to become 
involved in politics, as well as actively recruiting women when hiring staff. We expect that a 
gendered, feminist identity will be significant in predicting mentoring and recruitment behaviors 
among women legislators. 

Historically, as women were elected to legislatures, they found themselves overrepresented 
on legislative committees dealing with education, public health, child welfare, and domestic 


relations. One explanation suggests that this was due to a "natural inclination" and "suitability" 


for such issues, alternative explanations suggest that women have been "ghettoized" by a male- 
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dominated leadership structure and, if given greater opportunities, would move beyond "women’s 
committees" to those dealing with finance, commerce, and agriculture (Gertzog, 1984). In 


looking at legislative behavior, we expected that women who identified themselves as feminists 


would be more likely to choose committee assignments that most directly give them the ability 


improve the status of women. Likewise, these women would also be more likely to put issues 
of concern to women at the top of their legislative priority lists. While it could be argued that 
economic issues are "women’s issues," we expected a more direct correlation of interests. 
Finally, in exploring issues facing women in the United States today, we hypothesize that 
women expressing a feminist identity would place a greater emphasis on reproductive freedoms. 
Given that feminism is itself a politicized identity, we suspected that these women would be more 


likely to see reproductive rights as an important political issue as well. 


Research Design and Methodology 

In order to test our hypotheses about the presence and effect of a gendered identity among 
female legislators, we designed a mail questionnaire that, among other things, asked about 
feminist identity and behaviors, motivations for seeking office, legislative priorities and agendas, 
and plans for seeking future political office. This survey was mailed to the 1373 sitting female 
state legislators in the summer of 1992. The first mailing was done in August 1992, followed 
by a reminder postcard one month later and a second mailing of surveys in November 1992. 
This process yielded 627 usable surveys, for a complete response rate of 47 percent. Surveys 
were returned from all fifty states, and the number of surveys received from each of the states 


is strongly related to the number of women legislators in those states (r=.95). 
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The Sample 


One of our major contentions is that women serving in state legislatures are a diverse 
population, differing in their demographic characteristics, behaviors and attitudes, both legislative 
and personal. Indeed, an examination of the frequencies reveals that there are in fact substantial 
differences between respondents on a number of key variables. 

Seventy-four percent of the sample holds office in the lower chamber of the respective 
legislatures and 26 percent of the respondents are state senators. Fully 63 percent of all 
respondents have served three or fewer terms in their current office, 34 percent have been in 
office for four to ten terms, and three percent have served eleven or more terms. Fifty-nine 
percent of the respondents are Democrats, while 40 percent identify themselves as Republicans 
and less than one percent as Independents or nonpartisans. The sample is overwhelmingly white 
(92 percent), with four percent of African-American descent, one percent each Asian-Pacific 
Island and Hispanic origin, and less than one percent Native American women. On these 
variables, our sample closely mirrors the demographics for all female legislators. The Center for 
the American Woman and Politics (1992) reports that, of women serving in state legislatures 
nationwide, women make up 78 percent of the lower houses and 22 percent of the upper houses; 
60 percent of these women are Democrats, 39 percent Republicans, and less than one percent are 
nonpartisans. Overall, 88 percent of sitting female legislators are Caucasian, nine percent 
African-American, one percent of Hispanic and Asian-Pacific Island origin respectively, and less 
than one percent Native American women. Given the good response rate and the close 


correspondence between the sample characteristics and the population characteristics, we are 


confident that our sample represents the population of U.S. female state legislators serving during 
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the 1991/1992 legislative session. 


In an effort to also explore the variance in political experience and attitudinal approaches 


to the job of state legislator, we created two indices. The first, measuring political party and 
prior office experience, is an additive index created from a question asking respondents to detail 
all past and current political offices held, as well as any elected or appointed public offices. The 
index has a range from 0 to 10. The women in our sample are, for the most part, experienced 
public officials who have used the party network to their advantage. In fact, only 14 percent of 
our respondents came to their present positions with no party or prior elective office experience. 
The vast majority, 76 percent, have held between 1 and 5 political party or public offices before 
becoming state legislators, and 10 percent have held 6 or more of these positions. Women in the 
sample with more political experience are likely to be older and less likely to have minor 
children, both consistent with prior findings (Thomas and Welch, 1991). Somewhat surprisingly, 
there is not a significant relationship between past experience and education, motivation for 
seeking office, or whether the respondent serves in a full-time, professional legislature’. 

The second index focuses on attitudes about women legislator’s attitudes about their 
current legislative office and their ambitions for higher office in the future. This index was 
created from responses to questions asking respondents whether they consider government service 
and politics a career, whether they view themselves as full time legislators, and whether they 
have plans to seek an elected office beyond the one they now hold. This standardized index in 
computed from the z-scores of three variables and has a range from -3 to 3. Fifty-four percent 
of the sample view themselves as full-time legislators regardless of the professional full-time or 


part-time nature of their institution. Forty percent of the women consider politics and public 
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service a career, 14 percent were unsure, and 46 percent did not view legislative service as a 
career. Finally, 38 percent of our sample expressed ambitions to seek higher office in the future, 
while 20 percent have not decided, and 42 percent reported that they had no plans to seek higher 
office. The frequencies on these three variables clearly show that women are approaching their 
legislative positions, and politics in general, from differing perspectives. These differences turn 
out to be significant in later explaining legislative behavior and priorities. Women in the sample 
scoring higher on this second index measuring attitudes toward their role as politician and 


legislator were most likely to have served in the legislature longer, serve in a professional 


legislature, be older, and not have minor children living in the home’. 


Dependent Variables 

The dependent variables in this research focus on two areas: first, the frequency with 
which women legislators identify themselves as feminists and exhibit what could be called 
"behavioral feminism" (Carroll, 1984) by mentoring and recruiting other women; and second, the 
extent to which they choose committee assignments and set legislative priorities reflecting support 
for women’s issues and feminist policy preferences. 

The feminist identity variable is composed of one question, couched within a list of five 
possible activities in which legislators might engage, and asks the how often they identify 
themselves as feminists. Each variable in the list has a range of 1 (never) to three (frequently). 
Within the list of activities, three questions focus on the respondents’ behavioral and attitudinal 
Orientations toward women and women’s groups. The questions probe the extent to which 


respondents make efforts to address women’s groups, especially to groups of young women, and 
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to encourage women (individually and in groups), to become active in politics. Combined, these 


questions create a computed variable ranging from 3 to 9, with a higher score indicating a greater 


likelihood that the women legislators engage in the activities. The final variable measures 
whether the legislators who are able to hire staff, actively recruit and hire women. 

A third set of dependent variables deals with the respondents’ legislative priorities and 
committee assignments relative to women’s issues and their perceptions of the most important 
problems facing women today. In evaluating committee assignments, two variables are 
employed: the first measures the number of committees that handle issues of special relevance 
to women on which respondents sit, and the second emphasizes the number of "money 
committees" on which they serve. An open-ended question asked respondents for their present 
committee assignments. Each of variables is a count of the number of committees in each 
category on which respondents serve. Each has a range of values from 0 to 5. In our analysis, 
women’s committees are characterized as those dealing with children and family services, 
education, health, human resources, and elderly issues. The money committees are those 
concerned with appropriations, banking, and finance issues. Respondents were also asked about 
their legislative priorities using an open-ended question. From these responses, we created a 
variable that reflects legislative priorities related to women’s issues including children, family, 
and women’s health. 

Finally, respondents were asked to identify the three most important problems facing 
women in the United States today in an open-ended format. Responses to this question brought 
a range of answers from increasing educational and economic opportunity, and ending gender 


discrimination, to strengthening child support laws and concern for women’s health issues. For 
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this analysis, however, we concern ourselves with a dummy variable that focuses on what is, 
without a doubt, the most "political" problem facing women today, the threat to reproductive 


freedom. 


Independent Variables 
The major independent variables employed in this analysis center around attitudinal, 
legislative and demographic characteristics of the respondents. Demographic variables include 
respondent’s age, education, political party, marital and family status, religion, and geographic 
region. Two dummy variables were created to measure educational attainment: the first focusing 
on college graduates, and the second on those with postgraduate training. Other dummy variables 
employed in the analysis were created for single and married respondents, those with minor 
children, Catholics, Democrats, and those who reside in the South. Legislative variables include 
a variable that measures the respondents’ tenure in the state legislature in years and one focusing 
on the professionalism of the state legislatures. A dummy variable for professional legislatures 
was created based on the classification of state legislatures developed by the National Conference 
on State Legislatures. 
To test for the influence of certain attitudes on respondent’s behaviors and activities 
regarding women, we employ two sets of variables. The first is a standard 5 point measure of 


self-expressed ideology, ranging from very conservative to very liberal. The second was created 


from a question that asked the respondents to reflect on their motivations for first seeking office. 


Three dummy variables capturing the range of motivations were developed. The first, the 


recruitment motivation, characterizes women who were specifically recruited to run for political 
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office. The second, what we call the ambition motivation, describes those respondents who first 


ran for office to take advantage of an open seat opportunity, a poor quality candidate field, or 
to capitalize on previous political experience. The third motivation variable, civic orientation, 
describes women who entered politics because of a desire to contribute to public life or to fulfill 
a sense of civic duty. 

Finally, in some of our models, the dependent variables reappear as independent variables. 
For example, the first step in the analysis tries to identify factors influencing the likelihood that 
respondents will identify themselves as feminists and involve themselves with women and 
women’s issues. Then, we use these variables measuring feminist self-identification and activities 
vis-a-vis women’s groups to predict differences in legislative priorities, committee assignments, 
and problem evaluations. 

Findings 

The first step in our analysis was to explore whether or not women state legislators were 
different in their behaviors and attitudes, both legislative and personal, relative to gender identity 
and women’s issues. An examination of the frequencies reveals that there are in fact substantial 
differences between respondents on a number of key variables. 

Even though the women’s movement and the feminist label have been an integral part of 
contemporary politics at least since the early 1970s, calling oneself a feminist is still not a 
universally accepted identification among women. When asked how often they identified 
themselves as a feminist, 31 percent of the respondents reported that they did so frequently, 27 
percent said that they sometimes identified themselves as a feminist, and fully 42 percent said 


that they never identified themselves that way. While we cannot know each respondent's 
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personalized definition of the feminist label, the fact that 42 percent never refer to themselves 
as feminists suggests that Carroll’s (1984) "closet feminist" phenomenon warrants renewed 
investigation. The intervening 16 years between her 1976 sample and ours of 1992, have not 
erased the hesitancy to embrace such a label. 

When we asked our respondents how often they spoke to groups of women, however, 
especially young women, and actively encouraged them to become involved in politics, 63 
percent of women legislators said that they did so frequently. Another 35 percent indicated that 
they sometimes spoke to women’s groups, but only 2 percent of the sample say that they never 
did. This would seem to indicate a fairly strong commitment to bring more women into the 
political process. In addition, of the 63 percent of women who said that they were able to 
hire staff, 54 percent said that they frequently recruit women as staff members, 24 percent said 
that they sometimes did so, and only 22 percent said that they never did. 

Considerable diversity among the women legislators also exists relative to legislative 
priorities and committee assignments reflecting women’s concerns. We asked our respondents 
to identify their top three legislative priorities during the most recent legislative session. 
Thirty-eight percent of the sample identified a legislative priority that we classified as being 
related to women’s interests. Among the most frequently offered of these priorities were issues 
related to childcare, families, and women’s health. Of course, this means that a majority, 62 
percent, of the respondents did not list any gender related legislative priorities, a finding which 
is, in itself, striking. In examining committee assignments supporting women’s interests, 51 


percent of the women state legislators in our sample sit on at least one committee related to 


women’s issues, with about 20 percent of this group sitting on at least two. In contrast, only 35 
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percent of the sample currently sit on one or more of the money committees, with only 4 percent 


of these women having assignments on two or more. 

Finally, we asked respondents to name the three most important problems facing women 
in the United States today. The three most frequently named problems were securing economic 
opportunity (60 percent of the sample listed it as one of the three problems), working for a 
greater focus on women’s health concerns (40 percent), and safeguarding reproductive freedoms 
(37 percent). Because reproductive issues are issues that still divide women, and because it is 
the most "political" of the problems identified by the legislators, we chose to include this problem 


in our analysis. 


Multivariate Analysis 

If the first step in the analysis is to examine differences between women state legislators 
on a series of variables, the next step is to attempt to explain those differences. In exploring 
models that seek to explain behaviors involving women legislator’s feminist identity and behavior 
encouraging women’s political participation, we begin to see patterns emerge. Tables 1 and 2 
present the unstandardized regression coefficients for each of the models. In examining factors 
influencing feminist identification, Table 1 reveals that positive relationships exist with serving 
in a professional legislature, possessing postgraduate education, being a Democrat, and having 
a more liberal self-described ideology. Significant negative relationships exist for respondents 
from the south, older respondents (at the .10 level), and those possessing a civic orientation 
motivation. The adjusted R2 for this model is .32. The presence of the negative relationship 


between calling oneself a feminist and the civic motivation for seeking public office may have 
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its roots in the more traditional, social service orientations of these legislators. These women 
are motivated by a sense of civic duty and a desire to contribute to the quality of public life 
rather than by an agenda for change centered around one population. 

Both of the indices related to past political experience and attitudes toward the job as 


legislator are positively related to speaking to women’s groups and actively encouraging women 


to get into politics. Other positive relationships exist with the presence of postgraduate education 


and the willingness to label oneself a feminist. In addition, serving in a professional legislature 
is positively related at the .10 level. Women state legislators with past political experience, 
higher levels of education, and more "professionalized" attitudes about their job are more likely 
to seek out opportunities to include women in the political process. The adjusted R2 for the 
model is .17. As Table 1 also indicates, the women who are more likely to recruit and hire 
women are those who identify themselves as feminists, serve in a professional legislature, are 
ideological liberals and Democrats. The adjusted R2 for this model is .38. 

We further hypothesized that women who identity as feminists and work to include 
women in the political process will exhibit the same focus in their legislative priorities and 
committee assignments, however, this is not supported. Positive relationships exist between 
naming women’s issues as a legislative priority and obtaining postgraduate education, but not 
with a feminist identity and supportive behaviors toward women (Table 2). The adjusted R2 for 
this model is .05. Neither the likelihood of engaging in behaviors bringing women into 
politics or of calling oneself a feminist are significantly related to sitting on women’s committees. 
instead, the data reveal positive relationships between assignments to women’s committees and 


the number of committees a respondent sits on, the age of the respondent, and women who stated 
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women’s issues among their legislative priorities. While these findings make sense from the 


perspective of linking legislative priorities to committee work, the lack of connection with a 


feminist identity and behaviors encouraging political participation among other women is striking. 


Older women may continue to serve on women’s committees because of the more traditional 
nature of these committees; in the past, these committees were seen as most appropriate for 
women legislators. This model (adjusted R2=.27) also shows the negative relationship between 
service On women’s committees and tenure in the legislature, and the amount of previous 
experience respondents possess (at the .10 level). This might suggest that women legislators start 
out on the "more appropriate" women’s committees and then, with seniority, gain assignment on 
other, perhaps more prestigious, committees. In fact, this suspicion is supported by evidence that 
shows the positive relationship between tenure in the legislature and assignment on the "money" 
committees (defined as appropriations, finance, and banking). 

In looking at the relationship between feminist identity, gendered behaviors and naming 
reproductive freedom as an important issue facing women, support for our hypothesis is mixed. 
As Table 2 indicates, identifying oneself as a feminist is significantly and positively related to 
naming reproductive freedoms as an important issue, but taking part in behaviors that include 
women in politics is not. Other positive relationships exist between the dependent variable and 
those women who are ideologically liberal. The only other significant influences are the negative 
relationships between reproductive freedoms and Democratic and Catholic respondents. The 
overall power of the model is low, however; the adjusted R2 is .08. We suspect that the rather 
surprising finding regarding Democratic party affiliation and support for reproductive freedoms 


is the product of an interactive effect with religion. 
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Discussion and Conclusions 

The underlying assumption about women’s entrance into the public sphere has been that 
they will exert a particularized influence on institutions and policy because of their sex and 
unique experience in the private sphere. We began this investigation with the notion that since 
more women are serving in the state legislatures than ever before, we might expect a greater 
diversity of demographic characteristics, attitudes and behaviors, both legislative and personal. 
We suspected that, because of this diversity, it would no longer be simply sex that governs the 
legislative behavior of women, but rather a gendered, feminist identity. Therefore, we expected 
women who expressed a feminist identity and acted upon it through their behaviors in 
encouraging other women to participate in politics, would also be likely to try to maximize their 
impact by setting legislative priorities and choosing committee assignments that reflect the unique 
interests of women. 

While we found considerable diversity in a variety of areas among women serving in the 
1992 state legislatures, we did not find direct linkages between a feminist identity or supportive 
behaviors toward women and legislative behavior. Past political experience and differing 
attitudes about the job as legislator are related to the presense of a feminist identity, behaviors 
seeking to include women and women’s groups in the political process, and hiring women for 


staff positions. However, our hypothesis that taking part in these gendered activities and 


identifications will influence and be reflected in legislative committee assignments and priorities 


is not supported. In fact, the only instance of a significant positive relationship is the one 
between possessing a feminist identification and seeing threats to reproductive freedoms as one 


of the most important problems facing women today. 


We recognize that there are some limitations imposed by the quality of the measures and 


the secondary nature of survey research, but these apparent inconsistencies pose several 


interesting possibilities. First, it is striking that a feminist identity has the greatest impact on 


bring more women into the political process and not in the actual legislative behavior of women 
state legislators. Since we do not have a measure of the respondent’s precise understanding of 
"feminism" and the feminist label, it is dangerous to draw too many conclusions. Yet, this 
relationship does suggest a strategy for promoting the interests of women that relies on increasing 
women’s representation and presence rather than through the formal policy process. It may also 
be that, having served for decades on committees identified as "women’s committees" with rather 
limited gains to show for the efforts, women are diversifying their efforts to include non- 
traditional committees as well. This is most evident in the significant positive correlation 
between tenure in the state legislature and assignment to the money committees, and the 
significant negative relationship between tenure and assignment to women’s committees. For 
whatever reason, the longer a woman serves, the less likely she is to remain assigned to women’s 
committees. This might also suggest why women’s issues are weakly represented within the 
legislative priorities measure. As women become integrated into the culture and institution, 
rather than continuing to focus on narrowly defined women’s issues, they may in fact be 
broadening the scope to include economic issues like jobs, training, and the expansion of 
non-traditional opportunities for women. 

Similarly, the longer women serve the more likely they are to gravitate to the money 
committees. Since the finance, taxation and appropriation committees are often the most 


prestigious assignments within the legislature, the migration may also indicate that women are 
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accruing power and personal influence beyond what they have been able to exert while serving 
on traditional women’s committees. 

It remains to be seen what the policy implications of these changes might be. Certainly, 
if a feminist identity is connected to behaviors that include women in the political process and 


encourage other women to seek political office, but do not directly translate into policy-related 


legislative behaviors, we should not expect to see dramatic shifts in public policy related to the 


status of women as a result of more women in office. On the other hand, if our findings indicate 
an expansion of women’s influence through a variety of new legislative priorities, we might 
expect further gains for women’s interests. We can say with certainty, however, that given the 
diversity in attitudes and approaches to the job of legislator found among these state legislators, 


the presumption that women constitute one homogenous group of political actors is not valid. 
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Determinants of Gendered Behaviors and Identity 


Identify 


Professional Legislature 
Civic Motivation 


Age 
Single 
Democrat 
Ambition Motivation 
Minor Children 
Postgraduate Education 
Reside in South 
Tdeology 

ience Index 
Attitude Index 
Behavior to Women 
Feminist ID 


Adjusted 
N 


tp <.05; #p <.10 


Table i 

Behavior PY Hire 
Toward As Women 
Women Feminist Staff 
ie. tae = 
-i8 -,14* 
-.01# 003 
~.09 -.04 
-.93 -21% 
-.14 -.03 -- 
-,.20* 17# 
06 —.14* 
-.01 
-,004 
440 493 343 


Table 2 


Determinants of Legislative Assignments and Priorities 


Womens’ Reproductive 
Committees Pricrities Freedom 


Professional Legislature -03 

Age ~-.002 
Single 

Democrat 

Have Children 
Postgraduate Education 
Reside in South -,07 

Ideology 

Experience Index 

Attitude Index -,003 
Behavior to Women .O1 

Peminist ID -.01 

Tenure in Legislature 

Number of Committees 

Legislative Priorities 

Catholic 

Womens’ Committees 


Adjusted R? 
N 


<.05; #p <.10 


0004 
-.13% 
~.003 
-.02 
213* 
-.02 
-.10% 
390 384 509 


Endnotes 


1. In focusing exclusively on female legislators, we do not theoretically preclude the possibility 
that men could also be influenced by a feminist identity, but our data does not allow for that 
investigation. 


2. Carroll (1984) adopts the definition of "liberal feminism" as summarized by Freeman (1979): 
The [liberal] feminist perspective looks at the many similarities between the sexes and 
concludes that women and men have equal potential for individual development. 
Differences in the realization of that potential, therefore, must result from externally 
imposed restraints, from the influence of social institutions and values. The feminist view 
holds that so long as society prescribes sex roles and social penalties for those who 
deviate from them, no meaningful choice exists for members of either sex (1979: xxi). 


3. The adjusted R2=.02 for the model where the index serves as the dependent variable. 


4. The adjusted R2=.15 for the model where the second index serves as the dependent variable. 
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INTRODUCTION - THE OPERATIONAL CONTEXT OF THIS PAPER 

It's an awkward and frustrating thing to come into a 
presentation with the expectation of being informed on one 
topic only to find the content to be on something else. So, 
in order to facilitate a graceful exit from the premises, let 
me spell out the focus of my presentation straightaway and 
then allow a moment for evacuation. 

This paper focuses on simulation (aka gaming) as 
interpersonal classroom instruction. This is as opposed to 
person/machine, or discussion on the uses of simulation as a 
theoretical modelling and testing technique. This will then 
not be referring to Simearth or Simcity software, nor 
building upon the work of Harold Guetzkow, or of his minions, 
many of whom happened to have migrated to my alma mater, the 
University of Hawai'i, from Northwestern. 

This paper instead addresses the use of role playing as a 
classroom instructional technique in Political Science and 
Public Administration. Specific applications are suggested, 
in some of the various syllabuses, which are appended to the 
hardcopies of this paper which are available in the paper 
distribution area. 

There are, by the way, several other excellent simulation 
curricula available. One that comes quickly to mind is Model 
United Nations which has chapters on most campuses, and which 
can be offered for credit. A second simulation of local 


political processes is Dr. Zachary Smith's Aloha County 
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package available, through Dr. Smith at Northern Arizona 
University. Let us now turn to the pedagogical appeal of 


simulations. 


THE PEDAGOGICAL APPEAL OF SIMULATIONS 

Classroom simulations are a means of instruction which 
effectively and dynamically links theory to praxis, and 
engages students in the process of politics. 

I begin with a personal testimony on the profound impact 
that a simulation course had on me as an undergraduate 
student at San Diego State University back in the mid-1970s. 
I took a course there entitled "The Dynamics of International 
Crisis", offered (but not taught)1l by a former career 
diplomat, Minos Generales. The course was flexibly organized 
in that students had full command over the organizational 
design and issue to be taken up by the body. Students also 
decided among themselves which role (in this case, national 
representative) they would take. The course was far from 
being unstructured, or unfocussed, however, since it was made 
up almost exclusively of Political Science majors 
specializing in international relations. It was thus a 
device through which students could perform in a situational 
environment that was both competitive (in the sense that they 
were attempting to prevail within the context of their 
roles), and cooperative, (in terms of their sharing of 


resources in their preparation and their mutual dedication to 
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the simulation's authenticity). In the particular semester 
that I participated, the class organized as the UN Security 
Council and concerned itself with the hostilities between 
Israel and its neighbors (a perennial favorite among IR 
undergrads). The most remarkable feature of the course that 
I observed at the time was its universal engagement of the 
students in their preparation and performance. 

The class did not solve the crisis in the Middle East -- 
the entire semester was taken up in constant procedural 
disputes (it was that realistic). We did learn a lot about 
politics. I have subsequently reflected on what appealed to 
me so much about that course (I became a political science 
major as a result of it), and I have found four basic 
elements at work: 

Simulations link theory to 
praxis/concepts to cases. 


Simulations impart the process 
dynamics of politics. 


Simulations evaluate performance in 
application better than conventional 
testing. 

Simulations actively cultivate 


intra-class alliances and linkages 
to practitioners. 


By linking theory to praxis and concepts to cases, 
Simulation emphasizes an understanding of politics as a 
performance -- as opposed to an object to be talked about. 


The students come to invest in the activity and become 
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engaged as proprietors of their education. In Political 
Science and Public Administration particularly, it brings 
into relief the challenge of making the ideal real.2 [In 
these ways simulation is truly experiential education. 

Proprietorship in classroom simulation is a feature that 
cannot be emphasized enough. Students come to invest in 
their roles and performances. This is by no means a 
universal outcome, but the enthusiasm of the presentation is 
contagious and extends beyond just the typically active 
students. It is most effective, however, with the 
intellectually curious. Alienated students may well continue 
to stay alienated, and students with deficient research or 
study skills will struggle. Younger students with little 
experiential base also tend to be disadvantaged in 
simulations.3 

Simulation is also an effective response to the generic 
criticism made by thoughtful students and observers of some 
conventional politics and government classes. A nuts and 
bolts/how-a-bill-becomes-law approach to government and 
politics comes off as being in denial over the fact that the 
government doesn't seem to work very well. For them, the 
perennial issues of quality of life, environmental 
protection, justice, equal opportunity, and so forth, seem to 
be either ignored, justified or radicalized. Explanations 
come off as justifications, and critical discussions "about" 


government have a utopian, but little utilitarian appeal. 
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Getting to the ideal from the real is a question left 
suspended, and students socialized into sound bite 
resolutions come out frustrated or apathetic in the end. 
Simulations, on the other hand, can demonstrate very well the 
difficulties that attend real-world policymaking by 
challenging students to come up with informed solutions. 

Simulations don't simply demonstrate that there are more to 
issues than meet the mediated eye. Emphasizing that 
dimension would justify a que sera sera attitude towards 
citizenship absolving individuals of civic responsibility. 
Simulations of legislative processes for example, indicate 
sometimes heroic good faith efforts at remedy, but that the 
complex pluralist context of all social organizations incur 
compromise, incrementalism, and reactivity. 

Simulation can also impart the process dynamics of 
politics. Students come to understand both that merely 
identifying a problem does not make it go away; and that 
there are means to effect change available at the individual 
level. Simulations can be designed to offer radical 
responses to various issues. The presciptions don't actually 
have to work for the effort is, after all, just a simulation. 
In my ten years of offering simulations featuring legislative 
drafting for instance, I recollect only two final products 
that were both technically coherent and constitutional. But 
that didn't matter, because so much was learned in exposure 


to the process itself. It is this aspect of the simulation 
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experience that students mention the most in their end-of- 
semester course evaluations. 

Simulations have obvious evaluative advantages in political 
science. Cognitive grasp of concepts can be translated into 
practice, within an appropriate context, and observed. 
Tactical opportunities such as trying various ways to protect 
one's turf in the face of budget cuts, or slipping in an 
amendment poison pill into legislation one opposes can be 
practiced, or at least pointed out in session review. 

Simulations have the significant collateral effect of 
building relationships between participants that extend both 
inside and outside of the various participants' roles. This 
can be pointed out to students as a lesson in reflexivity, or 
left uncommented upon. It is nonetheless real in its 
community-building effect. The highly interactive experience 
quite often extends beyond the classroom where sometimes 
deep, lasting friendships emerge, enriching the students 


beyond the academic dimension.4 


THE PROBLEM OF SCALE 

The scale of the simulation is a function of the range of 
roles and must obviously be adjusted to the size of the 
class. In large classes, there is an opportunity for finer 
detail although effort must be made to keep the respective 
role demands relatively even. 


This leads to the structural matter of optimal class size 
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for the practical implementation of simulations. This is 
flexible to a point, depending upon how elaborate one wishes 
to get. Successful simulations can be done with as few as 
ten students and with as many as thirty-five. The optimal 
class size for me is fifteen to twenty-five, which, I 
believe, covers the average range of class sizes in most 
university settings. 

In classes of over thirty students, one or two media 
representatives can be added to record and report on the 
Ssimulation's proceedings. One broadcast media person, for 
instance might do a quick summary immediately after the 
Simulation session, while a print media representative might 
do a news article for distribution at the start of the next 
session. This feature is useful in large sections in that it 
keeps everyone apprised of current events and helps to keep 
students who might have missed a class informed. Because of 
its specialized nature, these roles might be reserved only to 
those students who have a background, or a strong interest in 
print or broadcast journalism. 

This might be taken to exclude large lecture sections from 
doing simulations. Large sections might be broken down into 
smaller units and managed by teaching assistants in separate 
spaces, Otherwise, the diminishing return of performance per 
student makes the use of simulation in large classes 


impractical. 
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GUIDELINES FOR SIMULATION DESIGN 

Simulation is not a stand-alone instructional method. Good 
Simulations demand extensive preparation. One cannot 
undertake a simulation without having a firm grasp of the 
structural and process aspects. In other words, like any 
game, optimal performance comes when the rules are clearly 
spelled out and understood from the outset. The better the 
Simulation structure and goals are laid out, the fewer 
procedural problems will occur when the exercise is underway. 
Remember that an important element of the simulation 
experience is in the dynamics. Interruptions for rulings by 
the instructor should thus be kept to a minimum. 

The following is a suggested step-by-step set of general 


guidelines for a setting up a simulation: 


Establish the simulation topic early. 

Determine the individual issue players. 

Assign player roles. 

Expedite research on the topic and roles. 
Encourage feedback on the status of preparations. 


Initiate the simulation phase with brief oral 
background reports. 


To paraphrase the old real estate adage, there are three 
essential elements for managing a successful simulation -- 
preparation, preparation, and preparation. I recommend that 


Simulations be scheduled in the latter third of a course, but 
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students must be instructed on preparation from the first day 
of class.5 This means that students be made aware that the 
course will feature a simulation, and that they should begin 
to think about the issue topic that they would like to do.6 
The topic should definitely be determined by the end of the 
first third of the course to allow sufficient lead time for 
research. 

The topic should not be too ambitious. Doing the federal 
budget, for example while instructive, should be avoided 
unless students want a lot of extra credit. 

Sometimes students will opt for a high profile, perennial 
issue such as abortion, the death penalty or gun control. 
These topics shouldn't be vetoed by the instructor, but 
students should understand that while they won't have trouble 
getting information, these issues are perennials for a 
reason. They feature high levels of polarization and hence, 
little likelihood for resolution. Because of their hot- 
button nature, debate might get very charged, and possibly 
unpleasant. It helps to point out early that policymakers 
try hard to avoid these issues since taking a definitive 
stance will only lose them votes, or otherwise threaten their 
careers. 

Next students must be introduced to their role options. 
This point offers an excellent opportunity to introduce or 
review the concept of pluralism, and apply it to the topic in 


question. Students can be brought into the process by asking 
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which groups they believe are players in a given issue. A 
list can be compiled on the board, which can then serve as a 
menu from which they can select a role. In legislative 
Simulations these players can become hearing testifiers. 
public administration simulations, they can be intra or 
interagency members involved in a given project, or facing 
issues of organization, staffing, or budget. In 
international relations the roles can be of national or of 
NGO representatives. In public policy classes, the roles can 
be of individual task force members trying to come up with a 
given policy document. These are just a few examples of the 
role modes available from one sub-discipline to another. 

Students are going to need much guidance in preparing for 
their roles. The best means of role preparation is to have 
general reference works provided at the library, such as the 
Encyclopedia of Organizations, or the many guides to Congress 
or state legislatures generally available. Encourage 
students to contact those officials' offices or organizations 
that they are playing for background materials. Encourage 
them even to invest in long-distance calls, and make a FAX 
number available to them for the receipt of information. 

One quick method for expediting their preparation ona 
topic is to provide them with a model, preferably a document 
such as a hearings transcript, or other such record. These 
materials can be obtained through any government documents 


collection, or through one's Congressional delegation, as 
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well as from other sources such as activist organizations. 
Documents and other relevant materials might be gathered by 
the instructor for the students and placed on reserve, or 
students might gather them on their own depending upon their 
capacity for doing so in a timely manner. Unless the course 
has a research component as part of its competencies goals, 
it is usually more efficient for the instructor work with the 
library to organize and make available the issue-based 
materials. 

This latter resource was used in my advanced American 
Politics course last semester. Students simulated a 
Hawai'ian national constitutional convention. We were able 
to work off of a constitution created by a Hawai'ian 
sovereignty organization. Not only did students learn about 
the complexities of governmental design, but they also 
learned much about Hawai'ian culture as well. Even life-long 
Hawai'i residents found themselves greatly illuminated for 
the experience. 

Constantly solicit feedback over the course of the 
preparations. Students should be kept fully aware not only 
of what is expected, but when it is expected to be done. 
Take time out of the class for progress reports, and attend 
to students who are having trouble getting their background 
preparation accomplished. Students should not be penalized 
for the delays by their represented group not getting 


information to them, and while most organizations are eager 
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to provide information, quality and timeliness cannot be 
guaranteed. Usually intervention by the instructor smooths 
the way. 

Before getting formally underway, have students prepare 
brief oral presentations. These presentations have the twin 
features of confirming adequate preparation going into the 
Simulation, and helping to brief the entire class on the 


various players in the game. 


EVALUATION 

Evaluating simulation performances is fairly 
straightforward. Give credit for adequate preparation, for 
the performance itself, and for reflection on the experience. 

Preparation can be measured through oral and/or written 
background reports. I have usually relied on both means with 
much greater emphasis on the written reports which I have 
required at the end of the term. Submitting the reports at 
the end of the course allows for those who had had trouble 
gathering information the opportunity to press forward 
without penalty. 

Evaluating the performance itself is the most problematic 
in that one must both justify the scoring to the 
participants, and be able to control for gregarious 
personalities who often dominate the proceedings. The 
suggested method is to combine a straight tracking of 


participant attendance and utterances, with a cap on 
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frequency of utterance to control for the possible domination 
the simulation activists. If an instructor feels more 
comfortable evaluating on more impressionistic, or 
qualitative grounds, then, by all means proceed with that 
method. Be advised though, that concientious, but quiet 
students unversed in the interactive demands of simulations 
might challenge their scores feeling that preparation should 
be privileged over performance. 

Give students credit for effectively articulating the 
Simulation experience. Usually a short narrative piece will 
suffice to encourage students to reflect upon the issue, 
their roles, and the outcome of their efforts in contrast to 
their initial attitudes or expectations. This is best 
treated as an essay exercise rather than a scholarly paper. 
The scholarly dimension can be evaluated through the 
background reports that they might also submit. Grading for 
this work should be based upon a combination of grasp of the 
issue, and educational growth as a result of the experience. 
Criticism of the simulation should be a welcome part of the 
evaluation, and should, in turn, be evaluated on its merits. 

One nagging problem regarding the evaluation of students in 
simulations of the type described here is that performance is 
very sensitive to personality and temperament. This can be 
mitigated to a large extent by the inclusion of the written 
background reports and summary evaluations mentioned above. 


Nonetheless, there is certainly a bias in favor of the more 
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gregarious personality types in classroom simulations. My 
response is, while shyness or other inhibitions are not what 
one would call learning disabilities in the clinical sense, 
they are living disabilities that have essentially the same 
effect. A major goal of our profession is to empower our 
students as citizens. Empowerment cannot happen without 
demonstrating a capacity for effective articulation of ideas. 
Students must be informed of this early in the course in 
order that they appreciate this important point of the 
Simulation phase. This done, students usually respond 
positively, including those one might not expect to, since 
motivation often overcomes inhibition. In this the role of 
instructor overlaps that of coach. It is also important for 
the instructor to evaluate content rather than performative 
style. These features of evaluation, taken as a whole, 
should ease concern over the problem of personality and 
performance. 

There is a technological innovation for evaluation now 
widely available that also bears mentioning. Videocams are 
something of a two-edged sword. On the one hand, recording 
Simulation sessions can work as a motivating tool. Students 
tend to be much better prepared when they know that the 
sessions will be recorded. They are obviously a useful 
record keeping device for review purposes should one want to 
get that elaborate. They can be particularly useful in 


reviewing small group or organizational behavior if this isa 
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feature of the class one wishes to emphasize. On the other 
hand, unless the classroom is already equipped, setup can be 
disruptive. They are intrusive, especially at the beginning. 
Very occasionally a student might react negatively to having 
the camera on them. It is thus a good idea to be prudent and 


selective in the use of videocams for simulation evaluation. 


SUMMARY 

Simulation certainly qualifies as an innovative approach to 
education. It is a tool, and should be used as such. This 
means two things As with tools generally, especially good 
ones, one size does not fit all; and simulation is a tool 
that works best when used with other tools. 

Be flexible but consistent in designing a simulation into a 
course. Always keep in mind goals and content of the course 
proper. The simulation should attempt to model those 
features of the course that the students have encountered in 
reading or in lecture. Once the design has been fixed make 
every effort to be consistent, but be prepared to make those 
practical adjustments that might have to be made such as late 
changes in role for lack of information available on the 
original choice. These are often judgment calls that involve 
your own professional expertise and experience. 

Research indicates that simulations are no more effective 
in transmitting cognitive information than other means of 


instruction, but can be powerful as a means of maintaining 
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student attention and motivation.? This confirms the second 
point that simulation be used in conjunction with other 
instructional modes. Simulations work best when the 
participants feel well prepared, not only within the demands 
of the role, but within the wider theoretical contexts of the 
object of the simulation. Without this context, the 
Simulation runs the risk of dissolving into shallow cartoon 
caricature. 

Now a final comment. Simulations are a lot of fun. The 
process pathways and outcomes are often serendipitous, and 
hence inieonnting, Once underway (and sometimes the startup 
is slow), the class becomes engaged and the enthusiasm in 
which they pursue an issue usually makes the class an 
effortless enterprise to manage. The instructor is relieved 
of having to be the focal point of the classroom, and quickly 
becomes more an observer than orchestrator. Students come to 
enjoy the opportunity to strut their stuff, and the natural 
learning that takes place in informed and involved human 
interaction makes for a less stressed term homestretch. 

These are no small final considerations in determining 


whether or not to employ simulation in the classroom. 
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1 after the introductory lecture on the first day of class, Professor 
Generales virtually absented himself from any further direct involvement 
in the direction or content of the simulation. His "sink or swim", 
“hands off" approach happened to be effective with us since the very 
lack of direction gave us full propriatorship over the ecperation. This 
rather audacious approach may work with upper-division majors and 
graduate students. It is not recommended for introductory or lower- 
division students. 


2 Implicit here is an acknowledgment that there is a tension within the 
community of political scientists between those that emphasize the 
practice of politics as opposed to those that dwell upon its theory. 
The academy is popularly viewed as a sanctuary of theorists who prefer 
net to sully themselves in the gross manipulations that they associate 
with the activities of politicians. Simulations can thus be a means to 
mediate between the academy and the state, especially when students 
directly contact the players in preparation for their roles. 


3 These are more tendencies than facts, and relate more to the general 
problem of mass higher education than with any particular teaching 
technique. 


4 one has only to look at the relationships that develop out of military 
training where simulation is extensively used as a method for instilling 
discipline and teamwork, as well as technical training. 


5 This is particularly true in introductory-level courses. Students 
must be versed in the rules and procedures of government in order to 
play the game. In this there is no substitute for the obligatory 
lessons on how a bill becomes law, or the concept of national 
sovereignty, or vertical and horizontal interdepartmental relationships. 


6 The topic, of course, can be determined by the instructor, or a menu 
of topics might be presented from which students might choose. My 
preference is to give students the choice of topic in order to 
facilitate their involvement and to enhance their sense of 
propriatorship. The instructor should definitely offer suggestions such 
as limiting the scope of the topic to something managable within the 
time frame of the course. Usually when students find, for instance, 
that the Iran-Contra investigation documents run into three volumes, 
they narrow their focus considerably. 


7 Dekkers J., and Donatti, S. "The Integration of Research Studies on 
the Use of Simulation as an Instructional Strategy", Journal of 
Educational Research, 1981, 74(6). Quoted from McKeachie, Wilbert, J., 
Teaching Tips: A Guidebook for the Beginning College Teacher, D.C. 
Heath, Lexington, MA, 8th ed., 1986, p. 170. 
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APPENDIA @ 
INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN POLITICS COURSE 
DESCRIPTION 


POLSC 161 INSTRUCTOR: Timothy Dolan 
INTRODUCTION TO UH - HILO 
AMERICAN POLITICS SUMMER 1993 


OFFICE: PB 12 - 8 
OFFICE HOURS: MTWTHF 9:08 - 9:38 
OFFICE PHONE: 9335-3356 


COURSE OBJECTIVES: 1. To acquaint students with contemporary 
influences on American politics. 


To give students an appreciation of the 
symbolic interplay between institutions and 
issue creation in America by means of: 


a. Lecture describing these interactions. 


b. A simulation through which students will have 
“hands on" experience in political decision 
making. 


. Readings which highlight these process 
outcomes. 


To develop a more critical and informed attitude 
towards how politics is practiced in this country 
which will lead to a more vigorous practice of 
citizenship. 


TEXTBOOKS: Chris Matthews’, Hardball, and Thomas Dye and Harmon 
Zeigler's, American Politics in the Media Age. 4th ed. 


COURSE DESCRIPTION: This course will focus on American government and 
corporate institutions; their interactions, and the 
effects of their interactions. The impact of the media 
on the American political process will also be reviewed 
at length. It will culminate in a simulation of a Senate 
subcommittee hearing on an issue to be determined in 
Class. 


The first part of the course will expose the student to 
the major political institutions of this country. 


Students should be prepared for discussion of the 
scheduled topics by doing the assigned readings. This 
part of the course will prepare the students to 
participate actively in the simulation portion of the 
course. 


The midterm examination will be based on the 
readings from both the text and from handouts. The 
final examination will be based upon the text, 
handouts, lecture, and the simulation. 


The simulation will involve determining an issue and 
assigning roles to the students. Previous simulations 
have dealt with such topics as toxic waste disposal, 
Contra aid, A.1.0.S., drug testing of federal employees, 
and flag burning. The roles to be taken on by students 
will include representatives of the media, senators, 
and other interests specific to the issue being 
simulated. The simulation will involve much 
background preparation. 


The grading criteria for the course breaks down as 
follows: 


Midterm Examination 20% 
Background Presentations 280% 
Simulation Participation 20% 
Simulation Evaluation 20% 
Final Examination 20% 


Two written pieces will be produced; the background 
presentations and the simulation evaluation. The 
background presentations should include biographical 
and career information of either a U.S. Senator or 
someone representing an group involved in the 
simulation issue, as well as his/her political orientation, 
position on the issue, and their relative influence 

on the policy process. The evaluation will include an 
overview of the issue and a narrative description of 
how the issue was handled in the simulation, what 
might have been expected and what actually occurred. 


The simulation participation criteria will be largely 
based on how well the student prepared for the simula- 
tion and how well they performed their role. 


Please take special note that points are not awarded for 
just showing up, and that students are expected to know 
how to write prior to entering this course. If you feel you 


t 


need help in understanding the course requirments, or in 
meeting its basic competencies, see me or consult with 
the Learning Center staff. 


it is my job to teach you about the American political 
system. It is a task that | take very seriously. Politics 
demands involvement. | demand your involvement. Keep 
up with the readings. Be prepared for the scheduled 
lesson. Take notes during lecture. Budget your time for 
review and research. You will learn a great deal in a short 
amount of time. 
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APPEND 
INTRODUCTION YO WORLD POLITICS COURSE DESCRIPTION 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 120 INSTRUCTOR: TIMOTHY DOLAN 
INTRODUCTION TO UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
WORLD POLITICS 


OFFICE: Porteus Hall Rm. 634. 
OFFICE HOURS: TTH 9:00 - 10:00 
OFFICE PHONE: 948-8 123 


COURSE OBJECTIVES: . To understand and analyze the fundamental concepts of world 
politics. 


. Tocomprehend the role and purpose of world politics for 
humanity. 


. To develop an appreciation and interest in international politics. 


. To develop a world view by making relationships between 
international politics, economics, and social events. 


TEXTBOOKS: There are two required texts, Weatherby et al, The Other 
World, and Hammond, Comparative World Atlas. A number of 
handouts will also be distributed throughout the course along 
with several video presentations. There will also be 
background research materials for the simulation phase 
scheduled for the latter part of the course. 


COURSE DESCRIPTION: The world's political systems are ever changing. The classical 


international paradigm is in a meltdown. New forms of global 
organization are on the rise. Earth has become far too complex a 
place to describe in terms of a collection of nations. 


This course is designed to survey the issues affecting the world at 
the political level. For the most part, the course is issue-based and 
anticipitory. 


The textbooks will provide the structural framework from which the 
first 10 weeks of the course shall proceed. The students will follow 
the lecture and the readings and then prepare a single-page summary 
of a subtopic contained therein. Students will then present their 
summaries in a loosely-structured discussion format. Students are 
encouraged to go beyond the readings themselves to elaborate on the 
wider implications of the subtopics, relating them especially to 
future impacts and consequences. 
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The second part of the course will feature a simulation of an 
international debate on a specific issue of global interest. The 
students will attempt to come to a consensus as to how to resolve the 
issue in an effective manner. Possible issues for debate can be 
found in the broad areas of global economic development, 
disarmament, ecological preservation, or whatever the students 
themselves determine to be a salient global issue. Student roles will 
include national representatives, transnational corporate interests, 
international non-governmental organization heads, and the media. 


The grading criteria is as follows: 


Reading summaries 5% X 10= 50% 
Background presentations 15% 
Simulation participation 10% 
Simulation debate summary 10% 
Final Examination 15% 


Grades are determined by relative performance in the course. With 
the top 10th percentile = "A", the next 10th percentile = '"B", the 
next "C", etc. The formula is: 


fg = sp/bp x 100 


Where fg = final grade, 
sp = student performance, and 
bp = best performance. 


For instance, a student accrues 80 points. The best class 
performance is 92 points. The grade would be: 


80/92 x 100 = 87 ora "B" 


Students will be expected to keep up with the readings and the 
summary assignments. Students will also be required to do 
extensive research in preparation for the simulation. The class will 
have proprietorship over its education, particularly during the 
simulation. The means that students will be fully responsible for the 
direction and tone of that phase of the course. The intructor will 
guide students to research materials upon the fixing of the issue 
topic and roles. 


WPPENDIA C 
INTRODUCTIN TO PUBLIC POLICY COURSE DESCRIPTION 


Polsc 230 Timothy Dolan 
Office: PB 12 - 8 UH - Hilo 
Office Hours TTH - 10:30 - 12:00 Spring 1993 
MW - 1:30-2:45 Phone: 933-3356 
W - 5:00 - 6:00 


Introduction to Public Policy 


"If I ran the zoo,” 
said Henry McGrew, 
"I'd make a few changes. 
That's just what I'd do." 


Dr. Seuss, If_I Ran the Zoo 


Bartlett and Steele, America: What Went Wrong? 
Smith and Pratt, Politics and Public Policy in Hawaii 
Rosenthal, The Third House 


Course Description: This course surveys public policy in the United 
States from an anticipatory, or futures point of 
view. The course consists of three parts. The 
first part provides an historical overview of the 
development of our present policy procedures 
from a political culture perspective. The second 
section considers specific policy issues that are 
derived from a state-level public policy 
perspective. The third part of the course will 
consist of a group exercise in which the class 
takes on the role of policy task force. This task 
force must research and recommend a set of 
policy recommendations on an issue to be 
decided in class. Performance in the first two 
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phases of the course will be evaluated by 
examination. The third part will be evaluated by 
the quality of preparation and participation. 


The grading weights are as follows: 


Exam on part 1 25% 
Exam on part 2 25% 
Research preparation 25% 
Research paper 25% 


The exams will cover the readings and lecture 
materials presented in class for each of the first 
two sections. Students will be expected to keep 
up on all readings, lectures and research 
assignments. Research preparation involves the 
organizing and coordinating efforts including the 
sharing of research information in class. 

Research papers will be completed by the end of 
the course. In these papers students will have 
to identify and summarize the most current. 
information on an issue to be decided in class. 


HOUANCED AMERICAN POLITICS COURSE 
DESCRIPTION 


POLSC 470 INSTRUCTOR: TIMOTHY DOLAN 
ADVANCED UNIVERSITY OF HAWAITI-HILO 
AMERICAN POLITICS 


OFFICE: PB - 12 RM 8 
OFFICE HOURS: TTH - 10:30 - 12:00, MW - 1:30-2:45, W - 5-6. 
OFFICE PHONE: 933-3556 


COURSE OBJECTIVES: 1. To acquaint students with contemporary influences on 
American politics. 


. To expose students to an anticipatory point of view 
concerning the American political process. 


. To give students an appreciation of the interplay 
between institutions and issues in America by means of: 


a. Lecture describing these interactions. 


b. A simulation through which students will have 
"hands on" experience in political decision making. 


c. Readings which highlight these process outcomes. 


. To develop a more critical and informed attitude towards 
how politics is practiced in this country to the end of 
inciting a more vigorous practice of citizenship. 


Bartlett and Steele, America: What Went Wrong? 
Dublin, Futurehype: The Tyranny of Prophecy 
Postman and Powers, How to Watch TV News 


Wolfe, ed., America at Century's End 


COURSE DESCRIPTION: This course will focus on surveying governmental 
institutions, their relationships to each other, and on 
various policy practices. The impact of the media on the 
American political process and the future of the 
American political system will also be reviewed at length. 
It will culminate in a simulation of a “Constitutional 
Convention" for "America" in the next century. 


The first part of the course will reacquaint students with 
the major institutions and political mechanisms found in 
this country. Students will prepare for discussion of 


these topics by doing the assigned readings. This part of 
the course will help prepare students for effective 
participation in the simulation phase of the course. 


The first midterm examination will be based on the 
readings from the texts, from handouts given during that 
phase of the course. Likewise, the second midterm will 
cover material covered in weeks 6 though 10. The final 
examination will cover the simulation phase of the 
course 


The simulation will involve organizing a "constitutional 
convention" to design a new government. It will involve 
much background preparation in the American Constitu- 
tion and alternative models. A simulation evaluation will 
be required at the end of the course. It will be 3-5 pages 
and will include an overview of the issue and a narrative 
description of how the challenge of designing a new 
government was handled, what was expected and what 
actually occurred. Simulation participation will also be 
measured. The criteria will be based on how well the 
student prepared for the simulation as indicated by how 
well they performed their role. 


The grading weights for the course break down as 
follows: 


Midterm Examination I 20% 
Midterm Examination II 20% 
Simulation Participation 20% 
Simulation Evaluation 20% 
Final Examination 20% 


Students are expected to do outside research on the 
simulation as well as keep up with the readings. 


WPPENDIA & 
STOVE AND LOCHL POLITICS COURSE DESCRIPTION 


Polsc 3301 Timothy Dolan 

State and Local Politics UT-Tyler 

Office Hours MW 9:30 - 11:00 Fall 1993 
TTH 5:00 - 6:30 


Texts: Lorch - State and Local Politics: The Great Entanglement, 
Matthews - Hardball, and various handouts to be distributed 
in class. 


Course Description: This course surveys the field of state and local 
politics utilizing the theoretical literature, guest 
insider presentations, and "hands on" simulation. 
The course is arranged into three phases which 
cover generic issues, issues specific to Texas, 
and an issue of particular interest to the class. 


The first phase is based upon a combination of 
lecture and readings, and offers a broad 
comparative overview of state and local issues 
found nationally. 


The second phase consists of presentations by 
elected and career civil service officials who will 
offer their insights on government and policy in 
Texas generally and East Texas specifically. 


The third phase will consist of a simulation of a 
state legislative committee involved in a 
contemporary issue to be determined in class. 


Students grades will be determined by their 
performance on two mid-term examinations, 
their simulation participation, and a term paper. 
The first midterm examination will be based 
the readings and lecture while the second will be 


based upon the topics of the guest presentations. 
The simulation participation criteria includes 
background research on the role and issue as 
well as active involvement in the simulation. 
The term paper will be a minimum of five pages, 
and focus on a topic of the student's choice based 
on material presented in one of the three phases. 


The grading weights break down as follows: 


Midterm I 25% 
Midterm II 25% 
Simulation 25% 
Term Paper 25% 


Grades are determined using a relative 
performance criteria. The formula is: 


XSP/XBP * 100 


Where SP = Student Performance 
BP = Best Performance 


Students will be expected to keep current on all 
readings and lectures. Students will also be 
expected to have their term papers in by the 
final examination date. 


A Principal-Agent Approach to Analyzing 
US Foreign Economic Policy: Debt Crisis Management 


Peter Dombrowski 
Department of Political Science 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 50010 
(515) 294-6928 


Presented to the 1993 annual meeting of the 
American Political Science Association 
Washington D.C. September 1-4 


A Principal-Agent Approach to Analyzing 
US Foreign Economic Policy: Debt Crisis Management 


Prominent scholars have recently called for an alliance between nation-states and 


business enterprises to accomplish national goals in the global economy. ! Susan 
Strange, for example, argues that "there is a symbiosis between the state and 
transnational corporations from which both benefit, that they are ailies as well as 
competitors. "2 In the American context such arguments run contrary to analyses 
claiming that the Unites States is a "weak state” that "cannot directly alter the structure 
of their domestic society, cannot establish new kinds of economic units such as state- 
owned firms or adopt policies that directly benefit some industries or firms at the 
expense of others."3 In short, the United States does not have the "capacity" to 
“penetrate civil society, and to implement logistically political decisions throughout the 
realm."4 | argue that analyses claiming that the American state is weak relative to 
private firms (as well as the ability of other nation-states to influence private 
behavior) overstate the case both conceptually and empirically. 

At the conceptual level, this paper presents an analytic framework for 
understanding state-business relations derived from the insights of neo-institutionalist 
economics.» More specifically, | use agency theory to illuminate several poorly 


See, for example, John Stopford and Susan Strange with John S. Henley, Rival 
States, Rival Firms: Competition for World Market Shares (Cambridge: University of 
Cambridge Press, 1991); Susan Strange, "States, Firms and Diplomacy," Internationa! 
Affairs 68 (1992), pp. 1-15; Robert Kuttner, The End of Laissez Faire: National 
Purpose and the Global Economy After the Cold War (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1991), 
especially, pp. 284-286. 

2Susan Strange, "Supranationals and the State," in John A. Hall, ed., States in 
History (Oxford: Basil Blackwell 1986), p. 301. More recently, Strange contends "the 
transnational firm has command of an arsenal of economic weapons that are badly needed 
by any state wishing to win access to world market shares." Susan Strange, "States, 
Firms and Diplomacy," p. 7. 

3Stephen D. Krasner, Defending the National interest: Raw Materials Investments 
and U.S. Foreign Policy (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1978), p. 88. 

4 Mann calls this Capacity infrastructural power. Michael Mann, "The Autonomous 
Power of the State: its Origins, Mechanisms and Results," in Michael Mann, States, War 
and Capitalism: Studies in Political Sociology (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1988), p. 5. 
Also G. John Ikenberry, "The Irony of State Strength: Comparative Responses to the Oil 
Shocks in the 1970s,” International Organization 40 (Winter 1986), pp. 103-137. 

3 Among the voluminous literature see, for example, James G. March and Johan P. 
Olsen, "The New Institutionalism: Organizational Factors in Political Life," American 
Political Science Review 78 (September 1984), pp. 734-49; and Oliver E. 
Williamson, The Economic Institutions of Capitalism: Firms, Markets, Relational 
Contracting (New York: Free Press, 1985). For neo-institutionalism’s relationship to 
the study of international relations, see Beth V. Yarbrough and Robert M. Yarbrough. 
"International Institutions and the New Economics of Organization," International 
Organization (Spring 1990), pp. 235-259; James A. Caparoso, "International 
Relations Theory and Multilateralism: The Search for Foundations," International 
Organization (Summer 1992), pp. 599-632, especially 620-630; and Robert 
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understood and under-emphasized aspects of state-business relations in the context of 


foreign economic policy making: © information asymmetries between the state and 
private firms, the state's use of incentives to modify private behavior, policy 
coordination among government agencies charged with implementing public policy, and 
collusion against state initiatives by business interests. At the empirical level, | apply 
the analytic concepts derived from agency theory to one of the more vexing policy 
problems facing U.S. officials in the past decade: the global debt crisis. | use agency 
theory to examine the U.S. government's efforts to manage the debt crisis using the 
resources of American commercial banks. 


i. The Agency Perspective 


The U.S. government's interactions with American commercial banks during the 
globai debt crisis are best understood as an agency relationship. In general terms, an 
agency relationship exists "whenever one individual depends on the action of another."” 
Specifically, "an agency relationship is established when a principal delegates some 
rights- for example, user rights over a resource- to an agent who is bound by a (formal 
or informal) contract to represent the principals interests in return for payment of 
some kind."° Thus, for example, in implementing the Baker Plan the government 
depended on the actions of the commercial banks. if the commercial banks would not 
increase their lending, the government policy for resolving the debt crisis would surely 
fail. Banks had to "voluntarily" agree to increase their disbursements to LDC debtors, 
because the government lacked the authority to force banks to lend. Using the language of 
agency theory, the banks were the agents undertaking the action; the government was the 
principal or the affected party. 

By the second definition of agency, the U.S. had previously delegated banks the right 
to conduct business internationally. In return, it expected banks to support its foreign 
policy objective of resolving the global debt crisis (and, perhaps, a limited number of 
other crises). As for payment, the Baker Plan failed, in large part, because the U.S. 
failed to offer sufficient incentives for banks to increase lending. 


Keohane, "International Institutions: Two Approaches," International Studies Quarterly 
32 (December 1988), pp. 379-396. 

6Principal-agent or agency theory is only one variant of the "new economics of 
organizations" or neo-institutionalism. For a critical review, see Charles Perrow, 
Complex Organizations: A Critical Analysis 3rd ed. (New York: Random House, 1986), 
chapter 7. 

7 John W. Pratt and Richard J. Zeckhauser, "Principals and Agents: An Overview," 
in John W. Pratt and Richard J. Zeckhauser, Principals and Agents, p. 2. Seminal 
articles on agency theory by economists include Armen A. Alchian and Harold Demsetz, 
"Production, Information Cost, and Economic Organization," American Economic Review 
(1972), pp. 777-795; Eugene F. Fama, "Agency Problems and the Theory of the Firm," 
Journal of Political Economy vol. 88 (1980), pp. 288-305; Michael Jensen and 
William Meckling, "Theory of the Firm: Managerial Behavior, Agency Costs, and 
Ownership Structure," Journal of Financial Economics vol. 3 (October 1976), pp. 
305-360. 

8Thrainn Eggertsson, Economic Behavior and Institutions (Cambridge: University 
of Cambridge Press, 1990), pp. 40-41. 


Agency theory highlights those characteristics of the relationship between the 
government and banks that impede successful policy implementation. !t also suggests that 
a common set of problems plague the efforts of the United States government to induce 
commercial Danks to cooperate with public policy initiatives. By identifying and 
examining the problems associated with principal-agent relations, the sources of U.S. 
policy failure become more clear as do the ways for improving the implementation 
process.9 


Government-Bank Interactions as an Agency Relationship 


There are three potential objections to characterizing the U.S. government-bank 
interactions as an agency relationship. First, tanks and the government may interact as 
part of an authority relationship rather than an agency relationship. Second, the specific 
characteristics of government-bank relations may not meet the formal requirements of 
principal-agency theory as developed by institutional economists. Third, agency theory 
might not be suited to analyzing macro-political phenomena. Before discussing the 
problems common to agency relationships and constructing an analytic framework, it is 
necessary to explore these objections. 


Authority Relations 

Because relations between banks and the government are hierarchical, with the 
government occupying a superordinate position relative to commercial banks, it may be 
accurate to characterize U.S.-bank interactions as an authority relationship. But 
according to one leading theorist, authority is "the right to command, and correlatively, 
the right to be obeyed." 10 If this definition is both correct and applicable, the U.S. 
government should have been able to command the compliance of commercial banks. The 
interactions between commercial banks and the government are more ambiguous than an 
authority relationship, however. 

The American state's authority to command banks in these circumstances is 
further circumscribed by procedural-legal restraints such as due process and equal 
protection. The government's control over banks extends only to a narrow range of 
activities and, even then, it is subject to challenges from banks in both the legal and 
political systems. Judicial interpretation of constitutional principles and federal jaw 
both reduce the ability of the U.S. government to command banks to cooperate with its 
policy initiatives, especially when their interests diverge. If the government attempts to 
"command" banks, it risks interfering with the property rights of bank owners, not to 
mention the political power of banks and supporters of free enterprise. 

When the U.S. government has the authority and resources to command a bank in a 
given issue-area (such as prudential regulation and rules governing criminal conduct), 
the relationship extends beyond the right and expectation of obedience. The government 


IThe preceding argument is an example of what Duncan Snidal calls "analogic 
reasoning" where "[o]n the basis of certain closely established resemblances between 
two entities, further similarities are inferred." See Duncan Snidal, "The Game Theory of 
International Politics," World Politics 38 (October 1985), pp. 25-57, especially pp. 
31-32. Snidal points out that "[o]ne fashionable way of using analogy has been to relate 
international politics to neoclassical microeconomic models" (p. 31). This paper 
represents an effort to relate neo-institutionalist critiques of neoclassical economics to 
the foreign economic policy making process (where the state depends on the cooperation 
of private firms). 

10R.P. Wolff, "The Conflict Between Authority and Autonomy,” in Joseph Raz, 
Authority (New York:. New York University Press, 1990), pp. 20-32. 
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also has the power to coerce banks to obey its commands. But again, if it does so, the U.S. 
government must follow established administrative, civil, and criminal procedures. 
Should the government fail to follow these procedures, banks have the right to contest the 
government's actions regardless of whether it had the authority to undertake the action in 
the first place. The authority of the government then is limited by legal precedent and 
procedura! practices established not just to govern relations with banks, but with all 
private firms. 

In responding to the international activities of banks, more than the formal 
restrictions on its own authority constrain the U.S. government, however. The norms 
governing relations with other nation-states also limit the U.S. Although other nations 


clearly use private firms for foreign policy ends,!! discretion is the rule. Few 
countries publicize actions that violate the spirit of international regimes favoring the 
free movement of goods, services, and capital based on market forces. Since assuming its 
international leadership role after World War |I, the U.S. has been especiaily vulnerable 
on this issue. Blatant manipulations may have adverse implications for the role of the 
U.S. within the international economy and in its interactions with other nation-states. if 
the U.S. breaks international norms it weakens its leadership position and risks 
retaliation by other countries. Domestic and international constraints thus restrain the 
U.S. government from pursuing an authority relationship with banks except in national 
emergencies (wars and crises) and cases of criminal conduct. 


Agency Assumptions 

Ruling out the authority relationship does not prove that the interaction between the 
U.S. government and commercial banks is an agency relationship. The interactions must 
also fulfill certain minimal conditions. According to one account, three assumptions 
underlie principal-agent theories: 


The first is the one common to most economists: individuals maximize 
their own self-interests. The second is more specific to agency theory: 
social life is a series of contracts or exchanges, governed by competitive 
self-interest. The third applies to internal organizational analysis: 
monitoring contracts is costly and somewhat ineffective, especiaily in 
organizations, thus encouraging self-interested behavior, shirking, and 


especially opportunism with guile, or to put it simply-- cheating. | 2 


Each assumption requires further elaboration, and some modification, before the 
theory can help explain the interactions between the U.S. government and American 
commercial banks. Some scholars, for example, might disagree that the government is 
"self-interested," or that the relationship between the government and banks is 
"contractual," or that "shirking" is rational. These potential objections, although 
reasonable, do not undermine the applicability of principal-agent models to the 
relationship between the U.S. goverment and the commercial banks. 

Self-interest Assumptions. By some accounts, the self-interest assumption is 
credible for private firms, but less so for the nation-state. In much of the international 
relations and foreign policy literature, the state "acts" in the public or national interest. 


11See, for example, J. Andrew Spindler, The Politics of international Credit 
(Washington: The Brookings Institution, 1984) and sections of Phillip A. Wellons, 
Passing the Buck: Banks, Governments and Third World Debt (Harvard Business School 
Press, 1987). 

12Charles Perrow, "Economic Theories of Organization," in Theory and Society 
vol. 15, nos. 1-2 (1986), p. 12. 
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The public interest contrasts with the private interests of individuals, interest groups, 
and business enterprises. The state acts in the interest of society as a whole rather than 
for specific subsets of the nation and as such is not self-interested, but selfless in its 
protection of the public. 

Self-interest is not necessarily antithetical to the public interest, however. Even 
theorists relying on concepts of the "national interest’ might be persuaded that the self- 
interest of the state, or its officials, lies in articulating and advocating the public 
interest. More important, self-interest in agency theory refers to the differences 
between the interests of the agent and of the principal. The agent has one set of interests; 
the principal has another. Calling the principal self-interested simply reflects a 
necessary condition of agency theory; the agent's interests are not the same as those of the 
principal. The specific nature of their respective interests, public or private, is 
irrelevant. | 3 

From the perspective of agency theory, the interests of the principal (the United 
States) differ from the interests of its agents (the commercial banks) in distinct ways. 
By seeking to maximize profitability, market share, or other firm specific goals, 
commercial banks pursue their own private interests. Insofar as a diverse group of 
government agencies can represent a single interest, the United States acts or justifies 
its actions in the public interest. The self-interest of the banks and the public interest 
articulated by the US government often conflict. Policy implementation fails when the 
government cannot modify the self-interested behavior of banks to serve public ends. 

Contractual Assumptions. Agency theorists often emphasize the existence of a 
contract, formal or informal, between the principal and the agent.'4 Contracts imply 
the consent of both parties to the exchange. They specify the respective rights and 
obligations of each by providing the details for compensation, monitoring arrangements, 
and, perhaps, grievance procedures. 

On the surface, the contractual assumption appears to exclude involuntary 
relationships like those existing between the government as a regulator and banks as the 
firms regulated. ! 3 The U.S. government exercises its authority as the legitimate 
executor of public's will, moderated by constitutional protections, to initiate the 
relationship; banks cannot refuse to participate without risking serious sanctions. 

Several scholars have questioned the importance of the contractual assumption in 
principal-agent relations by arguing that there is 


a typology of agency relationships generated from such dimensions as the 
level of consent between the agent and the principal regarding the agent's 


13 Actually, the nature of the agent's self-interest is critical for understanding 
information asymmetries. Monitoring is more costly and complex when agents practice 
"self-interest with guile (in opportunistic behavior)." Douglass C. North, Structure 
and Change in Economic History (New York: W.W. Norton & Company, 1981), p. 44. 


14See Terry Moe, "The New Economics of Organization," American Journal of 
Political Science vol. 28 (November 1984), p. 756. "The principal -agent model is an 
analytic expression of the agency relationship, in which one party, the principal, 
considers entering into a contractual agreement with another, the agent, in the 
expectation that the agent will subsequently chose action that produce outcomes desired 
by the principal". 

1SNorth argues that principal-agent theory applies to involuntary relationships 
because ". . . even in involuntary relationships there is some latitude in decision-making 
power by the agent as a result of the inability of the principal to perfectly constrain the 
agent's behavior." North, Structure and Change, p. 202. 


acts (e.g., whether or not a contract exists, a contract which may be 
forma! or informal), the source of specification of the agent's acts (agent 


or principal}, and the level of discretion possessed by the agent. 16 


Other theorists lend indirect support to this understanding: Robert North, for exampie, 
posits that an agency theory can be used to analyze involuntary or non-contractuai 
relationships when the agent has sufficient discretion to avoid serving the principal's 
interests. 7 

Although the U.S. governrnent does not require the consent of individual firms or an 
even an entire industry to impose regulations, its actions are restrained by the rule of 
law and ali its attendant zights and obligations. Private firms rely on the protection of 
the Constitution, as interpreted by both the judicial and administrative courts, to prevent 
the government from usurping their property rights in pursuit of the public interest. 
Property rights impose constraints upon the government's ability to pursue the public 
interest, thereby further complicating the government's task of managing its agency 
relationship with banks. 

The U.S. government does not have an explicit contract with commercial banks 
complete with clearly described responsibilities for both parties; rather the government 
and banks operate in a fluid environment bounded by tradition, ideology, judicial 
interpretation, administrative law and political expediency. The rights and obligations 
that have historically restrained the interactions between the government and private 
firms serve a purpose similar to that of the contract in agency theory. Within certain 
constraints, the government has the legal and political authority to assert the public 
interest over the self-interest of private firms. 

Cheating Assumptions. Given that no formal contract exists between the 
government and private firms, it may be a stretch to categorize the behavior of firms 
pursuing interests contrary to those of the United States as "cheating." Indeed, the 
government often imposes regulations and establishes policies against the will and the 
interests of firms; it is rational for firms to shun the governments’ preferences 
whenever there is a threat to their own interests. A more appropriate term for this 
behavior is avoidance. 

The problem of avoidance exists between the United States and the banks. To 
reiterate, in agency relations, the interests of the principal differ from the interests of 
the agent. For the agent, "cheating" or "shirking" involves using whatever legal means 
are available to avoid compliance when the principal's interests impinge on its own 


interests. 18 Agents may also overstate their contribution to the principal's purpose to 
receive undeserved compensation or inducements. in traditional examples of agency 
relations, principals also "cheat" by misrepresenting the tasks it wants accomplished to 
its potential agents; often, the principal obtains an agreement with its agent at a lower 
cost (compensation or inducements) than it would have if the true nature of its 
expectations were disclosed. 

The agent has an inherent advantage when pursuing its own interests because it is 
the source of information about its own actions. To achieve its aims, the principal must 
monitor the agent and remain alert for evidence of avoidance behavior. Monitoring is 


1 6Barry M. Mitnick, The Political Economy of Regulation: Creating, Designing, and 
Removing Regulatory Forms, (New York: Columbia University Press, 1980), p. 146. 
17See Moe, "New Economics," p. 756. 


18if the rewards are high and the potential penalties are low, agents may also 
resort to illegal methods for avoiding the principal's will. 
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costly: detecting avoidance behavior and enforcing compliance require significant 
expenditures of. the principal's scarce resources. 9 

Agency theory assumes that the principal will not have sufficient resources to 
monitor fuily the actions of the agent. The principal thus faces two problems. First, it 
must obtain adequate information about the agent's activities to ascertain whether the 
agent has honored the contract or avoided a regulation or undermined a policy. 
information gathering is technically difficult, particularly if the agent actively seeks to 
conceai its activities. Monitoring costs may even become so expensive that it makes 
sense to tolerate avoidance behavior rather than expend more resources on information 
gathering. The regulatcr thus attempts to devise a system in which tne marginal costs of 
monitoring do not exceed the marginal benefits achieved. Second, the principal must 
devise ways to encourage the agent to honor the contract or obey the regulation. 
inducements include incentives rewarding cooperation and sanctions punishing non- 
cooperation.29 As such, they serve as compensation to the agent for fulfilling the needs 
of the principal. Successful inducement schemes reduce the likelihood that agents will 
find it rewarding to shirk, because they are adequately compensated for their 
contribution to the principal's welfare. 

In sum, the relationship between banks and the U.S. government exhibits many of 
the characteristics of an agency relationship. Although both are self-interested, banks 
oftenpursue the classic self-interested behavior of profit maximization assumed by both 
neo-classical economists and their institutionalist critics; the U.S. government claims to 
act in the public or nationai interest that generally differs from the interests of the 
commercial banks. As for the contractual assumption, it exists as an informal 
understanding bound by tradition, the Constitution and ideology rather than a formal, 
legal document. Finally, banks do cheat or avoid fulfilling the interests of the principal, 
either because they are not adequately compensated for compliance or because doing so 
would undermine the preferences of the bank itself. 


Problems in Agency Relations 


Several characteristics of agency relationships impede principal's efforts to 
achieve its objectives. A principal encounters four general problems in managing 
relations with its agents: 

(1) Information asymmetries 

(2) Incentive Design 

(3) Multiple agents 

(4) Multiple principals. 

Each of these problems is addressed in the context of U.S.-bank relations below. 

Information Asymmetries.2! Information asymmetries occur because agents 
have access to more information about their actions than the principal. The principal 
thus has difficulty detecting whether or not its agents are fulfilling their 
responsibilities. Often, the principal does not have adequate time or resources to monitor 
agent behavior. Agents also have incentives not to provide the principal with the truth 


19North, Structure and Change, p. 18-19. 

20Deborah A. Stone, Policy Paradox and Political Reason (Scott, Foresman and Co., 
1988), p. 213. Stone reviews the general concept of inducements in chapter 11. 

210n information asymmetries see John W. Pratt and Richard J. Zeckhauser, 
"Principals and Agents: An Overview," in John W. Pratt and Richard J. Zeckhauser, 
Principals and Agents, p. 3-8. 
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about its activities: if the agent is not performing as requested, a truthful assessment 
may provoke more forceful sanctions from the principal. 

In U.S. government-commercial bank relations, a number of factors compound the 
principai's general difficulty in monitoring its agents. First, the government's chief 
means of monitoring commercia! banks is fragmented among three regulatory agencies: 
the Federal Reserve Board, the Office of the Comptroller of Currency (OCC), and the 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation (FDIC).22 Regulatory fragmentation often leads 
to inconsistent supervisory practices and contradictory interpretation of available data. 
Second, the often cozy relationship between the bank regulators and the banking industry 
may weaken monitoring and bias the government's interpretation of available data. 

Third, data collected to moriitor the safety and soundness of the banking system or to track 
U.S. monetary policy does not necessarily suit the needs of officials seeking to aiter bank 
behavior for foreign policy ends. Finally, as American banks spread across the globe and 
promote innovative financial products, regulators usually remain a step or two behind. 
Bank reporting systems and supervisory techniques change more slowly than banking 
practices and technology.23 

Other considerations also apply to the probiem of information asymmetries. 
Policies promoted by the principal may not provide for adequate monitoring. Inattention 
to information collection requirements may allow, if not encourage, agents to pursue 
their own interests and avoid fulfilling obligations to the principals. The government 
cannot award incentives for good performance or levy sanctions against recalcitrant 
agents unless it has timely, accurate information for verification purposes. 

The literature on agency relationships often approaches the information question 
from the standpoint of the principal; most studies "invariably assume that it is the agent 
that is opportunistic, even to the point of cheating the principal."24 Two classic 
examples of agent opportunism developed from the employer-employee relationship are 
"adverse selection" and “moral hazard." Here the employee misrepresents his or her 
ability to accomplish the contracted task (prompting the employer to make an adverse 
selection) or the progress made toward completing the task (moral hazard). Kenneth 
Arrow generalizes these misrepresentations into the concepts of "hidden action" and 
"hidden information."25 These neutral terms emphasize that the principal as well as the 
agent can be deceitful. The principal can misrepresent the task it wants accomplished and 
expect more than the agent would have agreed to accomplish had the facts been clear. 
Given that my case explore government efforts to alter the activities of commercial 
banks, the perspective of the principal and the concept of avoidance (as opposed to 
contractual cheating) are appropriate. 

Inducements.2© incentives are the means by which the principal induces or 
coerces the cooperation of the agents. Compensation from the principal to the agent, for 


22 Other government agencies also monitor commercial bank behavior including 
the Securities Exchange Commission (SEC), the Internal Revenue Service (IRS) and 
state level regulators. 

230n the relative adaptability of regulators and banks, see Edward R. Kane, 
"Competitive Financial Reregulation: An International Perspective," in Richard Portes 
and Alexander K. Swoboda, Threats to International Financial Stability (Cambridge 
University Press: Cambridge, 1987), especially, pp. 114-116. 

24Perrow, "Economic Theories," p. 14. 

25Kenneth Arrow, "The Economics of Agency," in John W. Pratt and Richard J. 
Zeckhauser, Principals and Agents: The Structure of Business (Harvard Business School 
Press, 1985), pp. 38-40. 

26Mitnick, The Political Economy of Regulation, pp. 337-367. 


example, serves the "motivational role [of] giving the agent incentives to act in the 


principal's interest."27 Penalties or sanctions also motivate agents- the agents fear that 
failing to fulfill the principal's needs will incur costs. Monetary or the quantifiable 
inducements teil only part of the tale, however; regardiess of the specific amount of 
compensation or sanctions offered by the principal, inducements heip signal to the agents 
its responsibilities relative to the principal.28 inducements thus convey the principai's 
expectations. 

Designing inducements is one of the more sensitive, and probably the rnost complex 
task facing policy makers. Economists have invested an enormous amount of resources 
attempting to determine effective incentive schemes because "they assume that 
subordinates make self interested maximizing responses to incentives."29 

Policy makers often fail to make cooperation worthwhile for the commercial banks. 
No public official wants to be perceived as bribing business interests or spending the 
public's money unwisely. Throughout the global debt crisis, for example, both the 
Reagan and Bush administrations resisted debt crisis management schemes that might 
have left officiais vuinerable to critics charging a bank bailout. Alternately, principals 
sometimes rely on incentives ill-suited to achieving their goals. For example, the Baker 
Plan asked banks to extend new loans to LDC debtors in order to preserve the future of 
international lending. The Reagan Administration argued that preserving the 
international financial system was its own reward. Officials apparently failed to consider 
the free rider problem or the disparity between the initiatives potential costs and 
benefits. As a consequence, banks ignored government pleas to continue lending. 

The need for inducements to persuade banks to cooperate with foreign policy 
initiatives makes intuitive sense. “Carrots and sticks" are well known, not just in the 
context of public policy, but in everyday life. For policy makers and analysts, however, 
the trick lies in determining which carrots, which sticks, in what quantity, and at what 


time. 30 By understanding the differing interests of agents and principals, gauging the 


27 Harrison C. White, "Agency as Controi,” in John W. Pratt and Richard J. 
Zeckhauser, Principals and Agents: The Structure of Business (Harvard Business Schoo! 
Press, 1985), p. 192. 

8 ibid. 

29 Gary J. Miller, "Managerial Dilemmas: Political Leadership in Hierarchies," in 
Margaret Levi and Karen Schweers Cook, The Limits of Rationality (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1990 ), p. 325. Miller argues against "mechanical manipulation of 
economic incentives," because "results from social choice theory demonstrate that it is 
logically impossible to design a mechanistic incentive/control system that convinces 
every individual in the organization that his or her own interests are best pursued by 
close devotion to organizational interest.” (p. 326). Extending this logic, it would be 
impossible for the U.S. government to design incentives that would promote the 
cooperation of all commercial banks. The government does not have to convince "every" 
bank, however; it needs to convince the portion of banks necessary to implement its 
preferred policy. 

30Despite his pessimism about incentives, Miller himself considers a "piece-rate 
system" in Gary J. Miller, Managerial Dilemmas: The Political Economy of Hierarchy 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992), chapter 5 and 6. For another 
approach see James A. Mirrlees, "The Optimal Structure of Incentives and Authority 
within an Organization,” Bell Journal of Economics pp. 105- On incentives in a 
historical case, see Edgar Kiser and Xiaoxi Tong, "Determinants of the Amount and Type 
of Corruption in State Fiscal Bureaucracies: An Analysis of Late Imperial China,” 
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responses of agents to specific inducements, and recognizing that inducements constitute 
an investment not a windfall for agents, policy makers and analysts can begin to answer 
these questions. 

Multiple Principais. Thus far | have referred to the U.S. government as a 
principal seeking to alter the preferences of American commercial banks. The U.S. 
government is not a unitary actor, however; from the perspective of commercial banks 
(as agents), the government consists of multiple principals who may or may not pursue 
the same ends. Sometimes agents choose among several principals and thus risk alienating 
one or more of the organizations with authority to affect their businesses. The 
conflicting interests of individual government organizations can also benefit agents. 
Agents can fail through jurisdictional cracks or appeal for regulatory relief from an 
agency perceived as more sympathetic than another. 

in the United States government responsibility for regulating banks is dispersed 
among individual states and the national government. As noted above, at the nationai !evel 
responsibility for bank regulation is further divided among the three major agencies that 
reguiate commercial banks: the Federal Reserve Board, the Office of the Comptroller of 
Currency (OCC) and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation (FDIC). Each agency nas a 
distinct mandate and different enforcement powers. Bank regulators appear to compete 
against each other almost as often than they cooperate. Moreover, despite their uneasy 
coexistence for more than fifty years, bank regulators have not devised a reliable, 
efficient system for coordinating policy, exchanging information, and dividing 
responsibilities on issues of common interest. The dual state/national regulatory 
systems and the tripartite national regulatory system hinder the promotion of effective 
public policy. 

Differences between bank regulators and the organizations charged with handling 
the nation's foreign policy compound the problems inherent to a fragmented regulatory 
system. Regulators seldom, if ever, initiate efforts to use the government's authority to 
further foreign policy objectives. Initiatives to use bank regulators to further broad 
public policy objectives often come from outside the agencies themselves- usually 
Congress and/or the executive branch. Foreign policy agencies, including the State 
Department, are generaily interested in using the unique powers of bank regulators to 
promote non-banking causes, rather than the statutory responsibilities of the regulatory 
agencies. They are also less concemed with the potential negative impact such actions 
might have on the relationship between banks and the regulatory agencies. Tensions 
among agencies primarily responsible for the safety and soundness of the banking system 
and foreign policy makers, increase the coordination difficulties inherent in efforts to 
alter the international activities. of commercial bank. The nature of these conflicts and 
their impact on policy implementation in more detail will become more apparent in the 
case analysis that follows. 

Multiple Agents. In many principal-agent relationships, the principal requires 
more than one agent to serve its interests. When the U.S. government proposes to use 
commercial banks to serve its foreign policy objectives, it also requires participation by 
numerous firms- or multiple agents- to succeed. Relying on groups of agents 
complicates the principal's task: it introduces the possibility of collusion, increases the 
costs of monitoring, and compounds the complexity of designing incentive arrangements. 

Policy makers must differentiate between firms within the same industry when 
designing incentive schemes and monitoring programs. The organizational 


Comparative Political Studies vol. 25 (October 1992), pp. 300-331, especially, pp. 
304-306. 


characteristics (e.g., size, geographic location, management style) of individual firms 
influence how they respond to national policies. For example, some accounts of the global 
debt crisis suggest that conflicting interests within the banking industry may have 
contributed to difficulties the U.S. government faced in convincing banks to cooperate 


with its debt management programs.® | Money-center banks with large exposures to LDC 
debts were more likely to cooperate with public initiatives than smaller banks that 
preferred to participate in international lending only when the risks were low and the 
profits were great. intra-industry differences assume a variety of forms based on 
geographic location, domestic business base, corporate culture, management objectives 
and the internal organizational structure of the firm. 

Collusion between agents is also a problem. Agents may conspire among thernselves 
to avoid meeting the expectations of their principals. Alternately, different classes of 
agents may form coalitions to capture inducements from the principal at the expense of 
other agents. Given the competitive nature of international banking and the strength of 
U.S. anti-trust laws, collusion appears only rarely. One exception was the creation of the 
Institute for Internationai Finance (iIF) by large banks to increase their bargaining 
power and information gathering capabilities relative to the U.S. and other western 
creditor governments. 

The number and types of agents required to implement a policy, as well as how the 
principal handles these agents, help determine the policy's chances for success. If the 
government's policy requires the cooperation of a large number of banks to succeed, the 
effort of individual banks may decrease; as one study argues "individual effort decreases 
in proportion to team size. The larger the team, the more efficient the individual effort 
owing to free rider considerations." 32 Principals must also recognize the existence of 
different types of agents by ensuring that its interagency coordination and information- 
gathering systerns are capable of coping with such complexities. Coping requires that all 
public organizations reinforce the government's stated objectives and that no agents are 
free from monitoring. Further, the principal must prevent agents from colluding to 
avoid cooperating with its policies. 

In debt crisis management, each problem plaguing agency relations- information 
asymmetries, incentive design, multiple principals and multiple agents- helped 
undermine the U.S. government's efforts to influence the international activities of 
commercial banks. Where U.S. policies met their objectives, U.S. officiais developed 
strategies to overcome these classic difficulties associated with agency relations. 


Case Studies and an Agency Framework 


How can insights derived from principal-agent relationship help understand foreign 
economic policies? As a framework of analysis, principal-agent theory forces scholars to 
consider the roles of inducements, information, interagency coordination and the 
differences between types of agents. It also provides a way to approximate Alexander 


31For a description of relations between big banks and small banks see Vinod 
Aggarwal, International Debt Threat: Bargaining Among Creditors and Debtors in the 
1980s (Berkeley: Institute of International Studies, University of California , 1987), 
pp. 20-25; Charles Lipson, "Bankers' Dilemma: Private Cooperation in Rescheduling 
Sovereign Debt," World Politics (October 1985), pp. 200-225; and Philip A. Wellons, 
"International Debt: the Behavior of Banks in a Politicized Environment," International 
- Organization vol. 39 (Summer 1985), pp. 441- 471. 

32 jon Cauler and Todd Sandler, "Agency Theory and Chinese Enterprise Under 
Reform," China Economic Review vol. 3 (1992), p. 45. 
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George's "method of structured, focused comparison" across a series of case studies. 33 
Equating agency relations with the relationship between the U.S. government and 
commercial banks focuses case studies on public-private interactions and the difficulties 
facing public officials attempting to influence private actors. 

Agency theory can also help generate specific policy prescriptions. For example, 
agency theory suggests that the government can improve policy implementation by 
designing incentives appropriate to the needs of the agents, improving monitoring 
techniques, and ensuring that the government organizations coordinate their efforts to 
influence private actors. These general insights can help inform future policy choices, 
but they must be considered in view of the specific characteristics of the individual 
policy. In prescribing methods to improve public policies, analysts must consider the 
types of agents involved, the nature of the information required, and the organizational 
history of the bureaucracies charged with implementing tne government's policy. 

To illustrate the strengths of this framework, the following section applies agency 
theory to U.S. debt crisis management. Space limitations preclude a full discussion of the 
each phase of U.S. debt crisis management from the perspective of agency theory, 


however.34 The analysis also does not attempt to assess the successes and failures of debt 
crisis management in a systematic fashion. Instead, | will highlight aspects of the agency 
framework using examples drawn from the evolving relationship between American 
banks and the U.S. crisis management strategies. 


ii. U.S. DEBT CRISIS MANAGEMENT 


The growth of eurocurrency markets made possible a tremendous accumulation of 
less-developing country (LDC) debt in the 1970s. In the late 1960s, many LDCs began 
seeking external financing for economic development, military programs, social welfare 
spending, and the host of services that modern states provide for their citizens. 
Eurocurrency markets allowed convenient access to international funds: western banks 
lent willingly, offered low interest rates, and did not impose the intrusive 
conditionalities associated with bilateral aid programs and credit from international 
financial institutions. After the first oil shock in 1974, eurocurrency markets played a 
still greater role by financing the LDC balance of payments deficits caused, in part, by 
increased oil prices. 

The expansion of LDC debt was not accompanied by a similar increase in the LDCs’ 
ability to repay their loans. Despite temporary increases in international commodities 
prices, LDC hard currency earnings failed to keep pace with principal and interest 
payments needed to service accumulated debt. Many individual LDCs found their debt 
service ratios climbing rapidly. Following the second oil shock in 1979, anti- 
inflationary policies in the U.S. sent global interest rates skyrocketing and further 
increased the debt service of LDC debtors. Debtors found themselves unable, and in some 
cases unwilling, to fulfill contractual obligations to repay the interest and principal due 
on external loans; the resulting periods of arrearage, and rumors of debt repudiation, 
threatened individual bank and the entire international financial system. The 


33 Alexander L. George, "Case Studies and Theory Development: The Method of 
Structured, focused Comparison," in Paul Gordon Lauren, Diplomacy: New Approaches in 
History, Theory, and Policy (New York: The Free Press, 1979), pp. 43-68. 

34See Peter Dombrowski, Shared Responsibilities: U.S. Foreign Policy and 
American Commercial Banks (University of Pittsburgh Press, forthcoming), chapters 
five through eight apply the agency framework to U.S. debt crisis management. Other 
chapters analyze the Voluntary Foreign Credit Restraint (VFCR) program and the 
creation of International Banking Facilities (IBFs) 
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repayments problem exploded with the Mexican crisis in August 1982 and periods of 
arrears by dozens of highly indebted LDCs in 1983.39 

The gicbal debt crisis endangered the U.S. interests because American banks had 
been among the more generous international lenders in the 1970s. U.S. officials feared 
that the default of a major debtor might cause one or more American banks to fail and 
thus destabilize the American financial system. The U.S. debt management strategy 
evolved in three phases: 1982-1985, 1985-1989 and 1989-present.36 After the 
initial intervention into the Mexican crisis, the first American strategy was a “hands- 
off" approach. Banks, debtors and multilateral lenders were free to negotiate 
rescheduling programs on a case-by-case basis; the major U.S. intervention during this 
period consisted of the International Lending Supervision Act of 1983 (ILSA) that sought 
to protect the U.S. banking system from the wider globai crisis. Phase two began with 
tnen-Secretary of Treasury James Baker's "Program for Sustained Growth" speech at 
the 1985 IMF-World Bank meetings in Seoul, South Korea. The Baker Plan proposed 
that banks and multilateral institutions increase new lending over three years to jump 
start LDC growth and support IMF-mandated reforms. Phase three, or the Brady 
initiative of 1989, ericouraged private banks to "forgive" outstanding debts in addition to 
making new loans. 

Agency theory helps analyze developments during the global debt crisis because the 
U.S. efforts to manage the debt crisis depended on commercial banks. The United States 
needed bank cooperation to prevent debtor country repayments difficulties from 
undermining the U.S. banking system, weakening the global financial system or leading to 
political instability in the debtor countries themselves. Specifically, the government 
needed banks to continue lending to troubled debtors and, as the crisis evolved, to forgive 
past obligations. . 

From the perspective of U.S. policy makers, new private lending would allow the 
LDCs to overcome the “liquidity” crisis at the heart of their repayments difficulties. 
Banks, at the first sign of debtor arrears, sought to exit the market for LDC loans; they 
could not earn profits lending to countries incapable of servicing past debts. Some banks 
might renegotiate earlier loans (with higher rates and longer maturities), but few would 
lend new money. The U.S. government had to persuade banks to behave contrary to their 
instincts by lending (and eventually forgiving past debts) to bankrupt customers. As in 
all agency relations, the U.S. needed to acquire information about the amounts and quality 
of the banks' activities and develop incentives to align the banks' interests with its own. 
Agency problems frustrated the implementation of U.S. debt management policies. The 
following sections briefly describe how inducements, information asymmetries, the 
multiple principal problem, and multiple agency affected U.S. crisis management. 


350n the origins of the global debt crisis see, for example, John H. Makin, The 
Global Debt Crisis: America's Growing Involvement (New York: Basic Books, 1984), 
Brian Kett! and George A. Magnus, The International Debt Game: A Study in International 
Bank Lending (Cambridge: Ballinger Publishing Company, 1986) and Darrel Delamaide, 
Debt Shock: The Full Story of the World Credit Crisis (Garden City NY: Anchor Books, 
1985). Articles include Miles Kahler, "Politics and International Debt: Explaining the 
Crisis," International Organization vol. 39 (Summer 1985), pp. 357-382 and William 
N. Eskridge, Jr., "Les Jeux Son Faits: Structural Origins of the International Debt 
Problem," Virginia Journal of International Law vol. 25 (Winter 1985), pp. 281-400. 

36Edward R. Fried and Philip H. Trezise, "Third World Debt: Phase Three Begins," 
The Brookings Review (Fall 1989), p. 24. 
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inducements 


in the first phase of debt crisis management, government inducements for 
commercial bank cooperation played little or no role. The "hands-off" approach !eft 
banks and debtor countries to work through repayments problems with reschedulings 
agreements negotiated on a case-by-case basis. As the debt crisis lingered into 1985, 
however, the next two phases of U.S. crisis management relied more heavily on the 
government's ability to induce bank cooperation. 


Baker Plan 

in October 1985 Secretary of Treasury James Baker proposed that banks expand 
their new lending to the fifteen largest debtors. But, why would banks renew !ending to 
the LDC debtors? From a banker's vantage point, the economic outlook of the debtor 
countries did not appear promising. In all likelinood, banks !ending new money to major 
debtors could look forward to rescheduling these loans at some future date, perhaps at 
lower interest rates or longer maturities. By increasing their exposure to troubled LDC 
debtors, banks also risked trouble with regulators concerned with the safety and 
soundness of the banking system. 37 For Baker's proposal to succeed, the U.S. had to 
overcome bank reluctance by offering specific inducements to those wiiling to cooperate 
and resume lending new money. 

The Baker Initiative’s only specific incentive to encourage new bank lending was 
indirect- expanded IMF and World Bank lending. 38 Multilateral lending could 
encourage private bank lending to LDCs in two ways. First, new money committed by the 
multilateral lenders increased chances that the debtor country would repay private 
creditors. Money is fungible: funds lent by the World Bank to complete a hydroelectric 
project, for example, free resources that LDC might have devoted to completing that 
project in the absence of World Bank participation. In theory, the debtor could use these 
funds to service private debts. Second, when the IMF lends to a country it attaches 
conditions to the loans known as stabilization and adjustment programs. The IMF 
originally designed stabilization and adjustment programs to help countries overcome 
temporary balance of payments deficits. By the 1980s they had become a means for 
ensuring that the debtors accumulated sufficient foreign exchange to service external 
debts.39 In short, both public and private creditors began to insist on IMF agreements 


before they would conclude their own negotiations with the debtor countries, 49 


37 Some ILSA's provisions may have served as disincentives rather than 
inducements for increasing loans to the heavily indebted countries. To help improve 
bank safety and soundness, ILSA had suggested that banks maintain higher bank capital 
ratios and set aside dedicated loan loss reserves called Allocated Transfer Risk Reserves 
(ATRRs). These provisions conflicted with the Baker Plan's focus on encouraging 
increased lending to heavily indebted countries. 

38For the roles of the IFls in managing the global debt crisis, see, for example, 
David R. Brock, "The Bank's Role in Managing the Debt Crisis," Finance & Development 
(June 1988), pp. 6-8, on the World Bank; Michael P. Dooley and C. Maxwell Watson, 
"Reinvigorating the Debt Strategy," Finance & Development (September 1989), pp. 8- 
11 on the IMF; and, more generally, C. Fred Bergsten, America in the World Economy 
(Washington, DC: Institute for International Economics, 1988), ch. 7. 

33"1O}fficial (and increasingly commercial) creditors have incorporated in 
rescheduling agreements formal links between debt restructuring and Fund-supported 
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Aithough multilateral involvement may have reassured banks about their past 
loans, it would seem less likely to encourage new lending. A marginally better chance of 
repayment of existing cbligations did not constitute an inducement to commit more 
resources. Even if the adjustment and stabilization programs strengthened the debtor 
economies, any benefits accruing to the banks would be discounted. Debtor recoveries 
would take years: years in which the banks could earn a decent rate of return with other 
iess risky ventures. Some analysts even argue that the loans of the multilateral 
institutions reduce bank repayments. No debtor wanted to be in arrears with a 
muitilateral lender; countries were (and are) too dependent on the multilaterals for 
money and legitimacy to risk incurring their displeasure. Debtors serviced their debts 
to the IMF, the Worid Bank and the regional deveiopment banks before their private 
debts. 


Brady Initiative 

In 1989 when Secretary Nicholas Brady announced his approach to the crisis 
focusing on debt forgiveness, he fudged the specifics of the debt reduction process- he 
said little about how or why the banks would participate in a voluntary program to 
reduce interest and principal payments. Brady needed banks to cooperate, but he failed 
to offer appropriate inducements-- the government simply asked commercial banks to 
rewrite freely signed contracts. Commercial banks, however, were not eager to 
participate in public initiatives to resolve the crisis, particularly if the initiative 
would cost them money. Eventuaily, the U.S. government used three broad types of 
incentives to encourage commercial bank forgiveness: (1) rhetorical support for debt 
crisis management, (2) direct financial incentives, and (3) indirect administrative 
inducements. Of these choices, only direct financial incentives and indirect 
administrative inducements had the potential to persuade banks to forgive some of the 
interest and principal owed by debtor countries. Banks could not remain in business by 
offering charity to the U.S. government. 

Rhetorical Support. in theory, the Bush administration's renewed efforts to 
resolve the crisis or "moral suasion" could encourage banks to cooperate. For rhetoric 
to succeed, banks had to believe that the Brady Initiative improved their chances of being 
repaid. Promises of debt service reductions, new lending, and economic reforms in the 
debtor countries would thus "increase the strength of bank assets."41 Banks would then 
remain willing to hold Third World loans on their balance sheets because there was 
evidence that payments would continue. Individual banks then might reduce some debts 
to some countries and increase their exposure to others to protect their earlier 
investments. 

Voluntary loan loss reserves, government imposed mandatory loan loss reserves 
and "suggested" capital ratios under the International Lending Supervision Act helped 
undermine this rationale. With new-found prudence, some heavily exposed banks had 


economic adjustment programs. . .". K. Burke Dillion and David Lipton, "External Debt 
and Economic Management: the Role of the International Monetary Fund," in Mehran 
Hassanali, ed., External Debt Management (Washington, DC: International Monetary 
Fund, 1985), p. 47. Also, Benjamin J. Cohen, In Whose Interest: International Banking 
and American Foreign Policy (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1986), pp. 230-232. 

40The IFls also helped public and private creditors by providing up-to-date, 
accurate information and serving as an honest broker observer during negotiations. 

41 Patricia A. Wertman, _The 'Brady Plan’ and the Third World Debt Problem, A 
CRS Report For Congress, (Library of Congress, July 14, 1989), p. 10. 
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already set aside reserves equaling between 40 and 100 percent of their exposure. 42 
Others had exited the market by divesting themselves of non-performing loans in 
secondary markets. Thus, banks had inoculated themseives against defaults. The goal 
was no longer survival, it was to ensure maximum returns on the remaining Third 
World loans. in this environment, the long-term prospects for improved conditions in 
the Third World offered by the Brady Initiative were not sufficient to induce many banks 
to forgive debts owed by major debtors. 

Direct Financial Incentives. The United States government also offered direct 
financial incentives to encourage bank cooperation. These included pledging official 
resources to guarantee LDC debts for cooperative commercial banks or as partial 
compensation to losses incurred by banks through debt write downs. For exampie, the 
gevernment might offer banks the opportunity to trade old, potentially uncollectible, 
unsecured loans for new, guaranteed assets. in debt rescheduling negotiations following 
the Brady Initiative, government incentives to forgive past debts usually took the form 
of guarantees, euphemisticaily referred to as "credit enhancements," offering improved 
assets (on remaining loans) to the banks in return for the debt and debt service 
reductions. On the whole, international financial institutions43 and other nations have 
born the cost of providing credit enhancements*4 in support of the Brady Initiative. 

Administrative inducements. The U.S. government could also offer 
administrative incentives including accounting, tax and regulatory changes to encourage 
the participation of American commercial banks.45 In return for their cooperation in 
writing down Third World debts, banks would receive favorable treatment by the 
government on other issues. For banks, some administrative incentives are almost as 
attractive as direct financial incentives because they might make it profitable, or at 
least not unprofitable, for banks to reduce the LDC debt service obligations. 

The overt use of bank regulatory agencies for non-financial policy ends is 
controversial under any circumstances.+® Officials are averse to using, or even 
appearing to use, finaricial rules and laws to promote explicitly foreign policy goals. In 
the ideological climate of the Reagan/Bush era any hint of such activity would have been 


42 Jonathan Fuerbringer, "Mexico Says Banks' Move Could Reduce New Lending,” 
New York Times (September 25, 1989), p. D1. J.P. Morgan, for example, set aside 
reserves equal to 100 percent of its exposure. 


43Beginning in May 1990, the IMF and the World Bank offered about 24 billion 
dollars in direct support to the debt and debt service reduction goals of the Brady 
Initiative. Mohamed A. El-Erian, "Mexico's Commercial Bank Financing Package," 
Finance & Development: A Quarterly Publication of the International Monetary Fund and 
the World Bank (September 1990), p.27. 


44Given the fiscal constraints on the U.S., the role of Japan in managing the debt 
crisis increased. One Japanese official even suggested that the Brady Plan should be 
followed by asterisk because "its backed by Japanese money." Stephen R. Weisman, 
"Japan Takes a Leading Role in the Debt Crisis," New York Times (April 17, 1989), p. 
Al. 


45 Analysts have called for changes in tax, regulatory and accounting rules to 
facilitate debt crisis management including Jeffery Sachs before the Subcommittee on 
Finance and Monetary Policy of the Senate Banking Committee on March 16, 1989. 
460n the regulation and taxation of commercial banks by all creditor governments 

during the debt crisis, see Jonathan Hay and Paul Nirmaljit, Requlation and Taxation. of 
Commercial Banks during the International Debt Crisis (Washington, D.C.: The World 
Bank, 1991), see especially, pp. 107-160, on U.S. regulation and taxation policies. 
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a political mistake. Further, announcing such policies could encourage banks to mobilize 
their resources against the administration's efforts and thereby reduce the likelihood of 
effective implementation of debt management policies. It is not surprising, then, that 
there is jittie evidence in the public record to suggest that bank regulatory agencies used 
their powers in a systematic fashion to encourage commercial banks to forgive interest 
or principal. 

On occasion, however, the government has threatened regulatory changes to 
encourage private bank compliance with the Brady initiative. For example, in October 
1989, shortly after a new round of loan loss reserve allocations by the major banks, 
New York Federal Reserve President E. Gerald Corrigan announced a new regulatory 


pciicy.47 Banks with large LDC exposures wouid not have to set aside reserves for 
short-term trade credits. This exemption not only encouraged banks to continue trade 
financing, it also facilitated LDC debt service payments. The exports financed with 
American trade credits earned debtor countries hard currency; banks assumed that 
debtors could then use this hard currency to service their loans. 

Regulators also intimidated commercial banks with punitive regulatory 
interpretations. Some accounts indicate that in September 1989, at the height of the 
post-Brady Initiative negotiations with Mexico, the Federal Reserve threatened to force 
banks to increase their loan loss reserves if they did not cooperate with the concept of 


debt forgiveness. 48 Department of Treasury officials also invited bank negotiators to 
meet at a conference room in a U.S. Treasury building, as a not-so-subtle reminder of 
the government's interests.49 

Political constraints and ideological resistance militated against using 
administrative inducements. In practice, however, regulators have discretion as to how 
and when they interpret regulations, standards, and laws. Perhaps, if they had 
wholeheartedly supported the Brady Initiative, the Bush Administration might have 
achieved its objective of restarting economic growth in the LDC debtors more quickly. 
Under pressure from regulators, commercial banks might have agreed to lend new 
money and forgive past debts more readily. Given bureaucratic impediments, attaining 
consensus for the Brady Initiative among the agencies regulating commercial banks was 
close to impossible, however. Moreover, even with consensus, implementing support 
for the Initiative would have required an unheard of level of cooperation among the IRS, 
SEC, Federal Reserve Board, OCC, and FDIC. 

Scant evidence links the successful renegotiations to the incentives offered under 


the auspices of the Brady initiative.29 On one hand, there are numerous reasons why 
banks would be uncomfortable forgiving interest and principle. On the other hand, the 
number of successful agreements (5) under the Brady Initiative implies that something 
encouraged banks to forego their own short-term interests. Plausibly, the financial 


47 Mike McNamee and William Glasgall, "The Fed Lifts the Brady Plan Out of Its 
Sickbed," Business Week (October 9, 1989), p. 43. 

48 Economic Commission for Latin America and the Caribbean (ECLA), Latin 
America and the Caribbean: Options to Reduce the Debt Burden (United Nations, ECLA 
1990), p. 58. 

49 Peter Kilborn, "How the Mexican Debt Pact Was Achieved,” New York Times 
(July 31, 1989). 

By January 1992 the World Bank calculates that Brady Initiative renegotiations 
reduced the private obligations of the five countries- Mexico, Costa Rica, Venezuela, 
Uruguay and the Philippines- by over $20 billion or nearly one-quarter of their 
outstanding debt to commercial banks. See, the World Bank, World Debt Tables, 1991- 
92: External Debt of Developing Countries (Washington, DC: 1991), p. 3. 
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incentives offered by the multilateral lenders and the creditor governments, as well as 
selected administrative inducements, may have tipped the scale in favor of debt 
forgiveness. it is difficult, however, to separate the roie of inducements from other 


factors encouraging debt forgiveness. >! Without a detailed record of the negotiations and 
greater insight into the thinking of relevant players, there are few direct links between 
inducements and outcomes. To explore the role of inducements relative to other factors, 
a researcher would need access to bank decision-makers and records of the negotiations. 

The record Brady Initiative inducements supports two general insights: (1) in the 
absence of coercion, agents require inducements to cooperate with the goals of principals 
and (2) the presence of rnultipie, poorly coordinated principals undermines efforts to 
achieve agent cooperation using inducements. Debt rescheduling agreements negotiated 
under the Brady Initiative appear to have succeeded, in large part, because the Linited 
States government, with the help of the multilateral banks and other allies, offered the 
banks direct financial incentives. Banks forgave interest and principal because they 
received "credit enhancements" or less risky assets in return. 

Although the concept of inducements is generally understood, the Baker Plan is only 
the most recent example of a policy derailed, in part, by the unwillingness of officials to 
offer explicit benefits to its agents. The United States cannot expect private actors to 
cooperate with foreign economic policy initiatives solely on the basis of patriotic 
rhetoric or nebulous promises about a better way of life for all. It must find ways to 
compensate private actors if it expects them to contribute to resolving difficult foreign 
policy problems at the possible expense of their own interests. The Brady Initiative 
thus offered banks an opportunity to exchange unsecured loans for collateralized loans in 
return for reducing the total amounts owed by the debtor country. 

Inducements can assume many different forms ranging from outright cash rewards 
to promises of regulatory relief. The brief discussion here precludes broad 
generalizations about which types of inducements are more or iess effective. The 
experience of U.S. debt crisis management does emphasize, however, that inducements 
are essential elements of government relations with business in implementing foreign 
economic policy. Insofar as policy makers continue to rely on private firms to support 
public policy objectives, academics and policy makers alike need to pay greater attention 
to the theory and practice of business inducement. 


Information Asymmetries 


Soon after the extent of the debt crisis came to the public's attention, Congress 
passed legislation, the International Lending Supervision Act of 1983, 52 to improve the 


>1The Mexican negotiations of 1989 provide an excellent example of the 
difficulties associated with separating the impact of official inducements from 
alternative explanations of why agreements succeed. Anecdotal evidence suggests that 
government incentives positively affected the willingness of banks to negotiate, but 
observers have offered alternative explanations for Mexico's success including the 
tremendous stake of the commercial banks in sustaining the Mexican economy. 


52The main provisions of the ILSA were: (1) the creation of special reserves 
against assets impaired by protracted inability of public or private borrowers to meet 
their payments; (2) amortization of fees received on restructured loans, to be spread 
over the loans' lifetime, instead of being taken into income immediately; (3) collection 
and disclosure to the public of large concentrations of credit by country; (4) imposition 
- of capital adequacy standards, based in part on country economic and currency risks; 
(5) evaluation of the economic feasibility of certain resources loans. U.S. Congress. 


House. Report on an International Debt Management Authority, Prepared for the 
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quality of information available to the bank regulators about the overseas activities of 
American banks. ILSA (especially sections 903, 904, 907, 908) strengthened the 
ability of federal regulators to collect and disseminate information about bank exposure 
to foreign loans (thus helping overcome the information asymmetries between the 
government and the banks). Section 903 authorized regulators to (1) “evaluate banking 
institution foreign country exposure and transfer risk for use in banking institution 
examinations" and (2) "assure that factors such as foreign country exposure and 
transfer risk are taken into account in evaluating the adequacy of the capital of banking 
institutions."23 iLSA thus provided that bank examiners consider the country and 
transfer risks associated with foreign lending when determining the financial health of a 
bank during their normal examinations. 

How examiners should incorporate country and transfer risks into the supervisory 
process was 'eft to the discretion of the regulatory agencies. After ILSA became law, 
none of these agencies issued specific guidelines to their examiners related to the 
appropriate role of international risks in the supervisory process. GAO auditors, among 
others, indicated that the failure to implement formal procedures to handle country risk 
was a Critical weakness in the regulation of international lending. Indeed, most ILSA 
critics believe that regulators should place more emphasis on country risk when 
determining the capital adequacy and reserve positions of banks involved in international 
lending.>4 

Section 904 "Collection and Disclosure of Certain International Lending Data" 
expanded the reporting requirements imposed on banks with foreign country 
exposures.2° ILSA required banks to submit reports on their foreign exposures no 
fewer than four times per calendar year, in a format conceived and approved by the 
cognizant regulatory agency. !n turn, ILSA required federal regulators to disclose the 
information contained in these reports to the public as "Country Exposure Information 
Reports." Section 904 sought to protect the public by subjecting banks to the discipline 
of the marketplace. If investors knew that a commercial bank was heavily involved in 
lending to a country with repayments difficulties, they could vote with their money by 
selling their stock. Potential investors would presumably invest elsewhere. In time, 
banks would get the message: stop making risky loans to developing countries. 

Bank regulators amended the existing Country Exposure Report Forms to 
implement their responsibilities under ILSA Section 907.26 The amended reports 
required each bank to publicly disclose countries and outstanding loans when its 
exposure exceeded one percent of its total assets or 20 percent of its primary assets. 
They also obligated banks to reveal the specific names of countries where their exposure 
exceeded the lower threshold- between 0.75 percent of their total assets and 20 percent 
of their primary capital. In 1986 the Comptroiler of Currency strengthened these 


Subcommittee on International Finance, Trade and Monetary Policy of the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs, September 1988, (G.P.0., 1988), p. CRS-44. 

53uU,S. Code: Annotated, Title 12 Banks and Banking (St. Paul, Minn.: West 
Publishing Co.), p. 46. 

54GA0, International Banking: Supervision of Overseas Lending is Inadequate, pp. 
42-53. 

55U.S. Code Congressional, p. 97 STAT. 1280. 


56See the written statement of Charles Collier, Assistant Director, Division of 
Bank Supervision, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation in Review of International 


Lending Supervision Act of 1983, p. 22 
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reports by requiring more information on the distribution of each bank's international 


risk, trade financing, and off-balance sheet activities. 2 © 

Finaily, LSA Section 908 mandated that banks prepare "a written economic 
feasibility statement" called "foreign loan evaluations" when they provided over 
$20,000 in financing for a project, individually or in conjunction with a banking 
syndicate. Foreign loan evaluations consider a number of factors including the 
profitability of the project, the impact on world markets, and the effect of the project on 
the development prospects of the host country. They also address the repayments 
prospects independent of government subsidies or guarantees. ILSA required each bank 
to release its feasibility statements to regulators during bank examinations. > / 

On the surface, ILSA helped remedy the shortage of information on international 
lending. Prior to the passage of ILSA, one Treasury official had admitted that "they 
[other Treasury Department officials] had no consistent and complete data on the foreign 
operations of all national banks for which they are responsible." Other bank regulatory 
agencies faced similar shortages of solid information because "offshore banking seems to 
have fallen between the cracks" with regulators "slow to take account of this dramatic 
development [the internaticnalization of banking in fulfilling their supervisory 
responsibilities. "58 Congress designed ILSA to remedy these weaknesses. 

ILSA's impact on information asymmetries can be overstated. The accuracy of the 
information depends on the willingness of banks to report their activities in good faith. 
Yet, banks have reasons to misreport certain types of data. For example, some banks 
fear that acknowledging poorly performing loans might lead to regulatory sanctions. 
Others fear that the public release of information might harm their competitive position 
relative to other banks. If damaging information reached investors, bankers believed 
that their stock would fall. 

ILSA did improve the quantity and quality of the information available about the 


international activities of commercial banks, however.29 Policy implementation could 
benefit from still more progress in collecting timely, accurate information about the 
activities of commercial banks by aggressively pursuing ILSA's mandate. Bank 


regulators are often timid in their examination procedures, ©0 For example, regulators 
have not standardized examination procedures to ensure that banks comply with ILSA. To 
monitor its agents effectively, the government needs to ensure that regulators 
conscientiously collect accurate data on international banking. And, once again, the three 
major bank regulatory agencies often reduce their effectiveness by failing to cooperate 
with one another and other relevant agencies. 


56See the statement of Robert R. Bench, Deputy Comptroller of the Currency 
included in the Review of the international Lending Supervision Act of 1983, p. 18. 

37U.S. Code Annotated, pp 48-9. 

38Karin Lissakers, International Debt, the Banks and U.S. Foreign Policy, A Staff 
Report for the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, (Government Printing Office, 
August 1977), pp. 21-2. 

59See Karin Lissakers, "Bank Regulation and International Debt," in Richard E. 
Feinberg and Valleriana Kallab, Uncertain Future: Commercial Banks and the Third 
Worid (Transaction Books, 1984), pp. 45-68. 

60General Accounting Office, Failed Banks: Accounting and Auditing Reforms 
Urgently Needed GAO/AFFMD-91-43 (April 22, 1991) and General Accounting Office, 
Bank Supervision: Prompt and Forceful Regulatory Actions Needed GAS/GGD-9 1-69 
(April 15, 1991) 
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Congress has an important role to play in ensuring that policy makers and 
implementors have adequate data available to make informed decisions. All legislation 
related to the international activities of American commercial banks (and other types of 
financial institutions for that matter) should contain explicit reporting requirements, 
for gathering information from the banks and ensuring its exchange between the 
regulatory agencies and Congress. When Congress enacts adequate legisiation, it has to 
follow-up on its own initiatives and compliance procedures through regular oversight 
and, if warranted, legislative reform. GAO reports explicitly indicted regulators for lax 
supervision of ILSA provisions. Yet Congress has been reluctant to admonish regulators 
or legisiate new regulatory requirements. !nformation has little value when officials 
are unwilling or unable tc use it in pursuit of the pubic interest. 


Multiple Principals: The Coordination Problem 


A high degree of interagency cooperation characterized the initial intervention of 
the U.S. government into the global debt crisis. During the 1982 Mexican crisis, in 
particular, a wide variety of agencies participated in the effort to provide Siquidity for 
the faltering Mexican government. With the hands-off, case-by-case approach, 
however, cooperation waned. Bank regulatory agencies rarely supported the goals of the 
nation's foreign policy organizations. The Brady Plan suffered especially from this 
problem. Few agencies were prepared to support the initiative with administrative 
inducements on a systematic basis. 

The problem of multiple principals is no less important in the policy 
implementation process than the difficulties presented by ill-conceived inducements and 
persistent information asymmetries. Solutions to this problem are more limited, 
however. One limitation is constitutional. The United States government is fragmented 
into multiple principals by virtue of the separation of powers. Few Americans would 
agree to greater centralization of the government's powers regardless of its positive 
impact on public policy implementation or the government's ability to conduct foreign 
economic policy. The fragmentation of authority between the executive, legislative and 
judicial branches is viewed as essential to liberty despite the resulting inefficiencies in 
governance. 

A more tractable limitation is both political and bureaucratic. The dispersion of 
bank regulatory authority among several executive branch agencies resulted from both 
institutional design and accidents of historical development. Centralizing authority in 
one of the existing agencies or creating an entirely new bank regulatory organization 
would require tremendous political strength to overcome vested bureaucratic interests 
and their diverse clientele, however. 

To handle extraordinary challenges requiring public-private cooperation, the 
United States needs to improve its policy implementation mechanisms. In the absence of 


major institutional changes, ©! there are two options. First, the President or another 
high ranking official could to designate a lead agency for managing relations between the 
government and private industry. This agency should have responsibility for 
coordinating with other relevant government agencies and providing definitive guidance 
to private firms. A second option is to strengthen interagency coordinating mechanisms 
such as the existing Federal Financial Institutions Examinations Council and the Inter- 
agency Country Exposure Review Committee (ICERC). While improving interagency 
coordination mechanisms is the second best choice, it is an option that promises 


61The Bush Administration's 1991 plan to reform the nation's banking system 
proposed combining bank regulatory authority into a single encompassing agency. 
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improved communication, increased information sharing, and a more effective 
consensus between government agencies. 


Multiple Agency 


The diversity of commercial banks involved in lending to LDC debtors often impeded 
the implementation of U.S. debt crisis management strategies. For example, London Club 
reschedulings of syndicated loans often brought the interests of the heavily exposed 
money center banks and smailer banks into direct confrontation. 62 Without the 
participation of smalier banks in loan syndicates, money center banks could not afford 
to reschedule each time a debtor experienced repayments difficulties. To complete the 
rescheduling process, large banks needed the resources or acquiescence of the huncreds 
of smaller banks that had participated in the original syndicated loan.63 

The divergent interests of larger and smaller banks affected the amount of new 
money that private banks contributed after the announcement of the Baker Plan and the 
Brady Initiative. Large banks were willing to continue lending, perhaps even to the 
heights desired by Baker. They did so, however, for their own reasons and by their own 
rules. Small banks complicated the rescheduling process for the large banks because 
many no ionger wanted to continue lending to foreign borrowers. To ensure the 
participation of small banks money center banks, in some cases, turned to the U.S. 
government for support. Prior to the Baker Plan, for example, the Federal Reserve 
Board pressured small banks during the first reschedulings undertaken by Mexico and 
Brazil.64 

Returning to principal-agent analysis, conflicts within the banking community 
emphasize the problems facing principals when they rely on multiple agents. Policy 
makers had to consider a myriad of interests when they designed monitoring 
arrangements and incentives to induce bank performance. They also have to guard 
against the possibility that agents will conspire or collude to avoid meeting the needs of 
the government/principal.©5 

The "problem" of multipie agency is embedded in American society. Multiple 
agency- in the sense of the large numbers and different types of American banks 
participating in international markets- represents the competitive heart of the 
American economic system. It would be naive suggest that the United States reduce the 
number of commercial banks to better implement its foreign economic policies. 
Throughout a significant portion of the nation's history officials have fought bank 
monopolies and the infamous "money trusts." Current restrictions on commercial banks 
are a direct byproduct of Depression era fears about the concentration of financial power 


62The London Club is the informal forum where private sector creditors 
collectively reschedule their credits to developing country governments; an advisory 
committee representing the interests of all exposed banks negotiates with 
representatives of the debtor country. Karen Hudes, "Coordination of Paris and London 
Club Reschedulings,” International Law and Politics vol. 17 (1985), pp. 553-571. 

630n relations between big and smail banks, see Lipson, "Bankers' Dilemmas." 

€4Wellons, "International Debt: the Behavior of Banks in a Politicized 
Environment," pp. 457-458. 

65) have left aside the issue of agent collusion, here. Elsewhere | argue that the 
decision of large international banks to create the Institute for International Finance 
represents collusion. See, M.S. Mendelsohn, Commercial Bank Restructuring of Cross 
Border Debt, (New York: Group of Thirty, 1983), pp. 34-36. 
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in the hands of a few firms. Reducing the number of agents by reducing the number of 
financial services firms might entail social costs far outweighing the benefits of easing 
policy implementation. in any case, banks and the financial services industry in 
general may soon experience sufficient mergers, acquisitions and failures to greatly 
reduce the number of firms relevant for policy makers. 

In sum, the principal-agent framework has both analytic and policy implications 
for the study of foreign economic policy broadly conceived. At the analytic level, the 
agency framework provides scholars with another tool for understanding the 
relationship between private business and the American state. The advantage of 
priricipal-agent analysis over competing frameworks is that it focuses the attention on 
several neglected aspects of state-business relations: inducements, information, 
coordination, and collusion. At the policy leve!, principal-agent analysis offers 
concrete recommendations for improving the conduct of foreign economic policy. 
Specifically, it focuses on the adequacy and appropriateness of implementation strategies 
when policy goals hinge on private cooperation with public initiatives. 

In the future, to implement public policies dependent on private cooperation, the 
government must overcome the pitfalls plaguing agency relations. With hindsight and 
some foresight, the U.S. government's efforts to encourage commercial bank 
participation in public policy initiatives can benefit both the principal and its agents. 


Conclusion 


Policy makers and pundits alike believe that the position of the United States in the 
international economy has irrevocably changed since the heyday of the American Century 
after World War il. No longer can American firms dominate international markets by 
virtue of their size, technological advantages, managerial expertise and strong domestic 
market. In many sectors, foreign firms match or exceed the strengths of American 
firms both at home and abroad. Yet focusing on the relative successes of foreign versus 
domestic firms can be misleading. Where the activities of private firms affect foreign 
policy objectives and domestic economic well-being, it matters little whether the firm 
is domestic based or foreign-owne For the United States, harnessing private behavior 
to serve public ends represents one possible response to relative decline. 

In an interdependent global economy, national vulnerabilities and sensitivities to 
external developments are the norm. 67 Increasingly, governments are judged more or 
less successful depending on their capacity to insulate their citizens from the vagaries of 
the global economy and take advantage of opportunities presented by international trade 
and investment. In the United States, the loose bonds between the state and society hinder 
government efforts to enlist business in its efforts to insulate citizens from the worst 
effects of interdependence. Based on this research, however, | believe that many 
analysts have underestimated the ability of the United States to respond to international 
developments; policy makers have underutilized the latent capabilities of the U.S. 
government response to international challenges using the strength of American firms. 
Even if banks and other types of American multinational corporations have weakened 
relative to their foreign competitors, they remain a potent force in the global economy. 
If officials chose, they can tap this strength to the benefits of the firms, the U.S. 
government, and American society as a whole. 


66). Bradford De Long "The Great American Universal Banking Experiment," The 
international Economy (January/February 1991), especially pp. 78-79. 

67Robert 0. Keohane and Joseph S. Nye, Power and interdependence: World 
Politics In Transition. (Boston: Little, Brown, 1977). 
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How can American officials mobilize the government's resources to insulate the 
nation from adverse external events while also taking advantage of emerging 
opportunities? In many cases, the government must rely on private firms because it 
does not have the resources to accomplish its objectives without business cooperation. 
U.S. assistance to the former communist countries in eastern Europe and the former 
Soviet Union represents an excellent example of this phenomenon. Official U.S. aid 
programs are insufficient for altering the course of the transition in ways preferred by 
western officials. Foreign aid programs cannot ensure the success of democratic and 
market reforms. But foreign aid becomes a much more powerful tool for influencing the 
transition when wielded in conjunction with the capital of private firms. American 
trade and investment with the former communist countries can help promote open 
markets, private enterprise, and, perhaps, popular control of politicai institutions. If 
it is willing to use the policy tools at its disposal, the United States can encourage 
private participation in the transition by assisting private firms in their efforts to 
trade and invest in the former communist countries. 

Principal-agent analysis can help foreign policy analysts and practitioners 
understand the dynamic, and sometimes adversarial, relationship between the 
government and business in international affairs. By promoting a cooperative 
relationship between the U.S. government and the private firms based on shared 
information and mutual incentives, this study suggests a middie ground between the 
directionless world of laissez faire capitalism and the bureaucratic nightmares of 
central planning. Although the government cannot direct private participation or 
undertake the private activities itself, it must create a market for public-private 
cooperation to meet the chailenges of international banking (and business) in the 1990s 
and beyond. 

Historical, institutional, and political factors unique to the development of the 
American political economy limited the capacity of the U.S. to achieve its goals relative 
to the international activities of American banks. But state capacity involves more than 
simple goal fulfillment, it is the "capacity of states to adjust to new circumstances, 
rather than their ability to accomplish specific tasks or goals that counts as state 
strength."68 During the global debt crisis, the U.S. rarely achieved its goals, not 
simply because it lacked the requisite state "capacity," but because it failed to use 
effectively those policy instruments available for responding to changes in the 
international political economy. The United States government could have used banks to 
achieve its own foreign policy objectives, if it had better understood the nature of its 
relationship with American commercial banks. 


686. John lkenberry, "States and their Capacities to Respond to International 
Challenges: Conceptual and Comparative Lessons in the Post-Cold War Era," unpublished 
paper presented at the Seminar on "Economic Statecraft: The Use of Economic 
Instruments in German and American Foreign Policy" at the American Institute for 
Contemporary German Studies, July 21, 1992. 
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The Right to Rights In A New Political Order 


Elevating The Claims of the Historically Disenfranchised: 
Human Rights Charter Campaigns in South Africa 


",..if the Bill of Rights was perceived as simply 
a defensive mechanism against the authority of 
the state, then it could create great conflicts in 
the future. It could then be used by those who already 
had everything, those that have had the vote, that have 
education, who have got their homes, property, wealth. 
It would not be seen as a means of liberation, or of 
real peace or equality or of justice for everyone. 
Instead, it would be seen as an instrument of the whites 
to be used for themselves. People would not happily 
feel that they wanted a Bill of Rights for their country. 

When we thought of the millions living in squalor, 
in slums, without the right to move freely in their 
country, without the fundamentals of dignity and a 
decent existence, we felt that our problem was not to 
throw out the idea of a Bill of Rights, but to open it 
up and enlarge it for all people it would be some- 
thing broad enough, capacious enough to have the sense 
of fundamental rights and human dignity, acknowledged 
by the constitution is some appropriate way." 

Prof. Albie Sachs 
ANC Constitutional Committee 


This paper will focus on an innovative movement to establish 
a human rights culture for a transitional society. With the 
introduction of various proposals for a Bill of Rights for a 
post-Apartheid South Africa, a space was opened for previously 
disenfranchised communities to advance their rights both by 
staking an institutional claim for the protection of their rights 
in the new political order and by seeking to establish new social 
norms to guard against future discrimination. Out of this space 
has emerged spontaneous and simultaneous campaigns to document 
the demands of these communities and to elevate them to the 
mainstream of the constitutional discourse, thereby breaking down 
the hierarchy of oppressed even among the traditionally voiceless 
in Apartheid South Africa. 
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Campaigns to draft charters to explicate the demands of 
workers, women, gays and lesbian, children, the disabled and 
religious people- to name a few- have been launched to serve 
three ends. First, these campaigns will advance organizing 
efforts at the grass roots level within the particular 
communities to solidify often weak relationships across class, 
race, and geographical location. Secondly, the campaigns will 
identify the central needs and demands of the communities through 
novel applications of participatory research methods. In effect, 
a process of rights creation has been launched. Thirdly, the 
subsequent charters will produce a detailed delineation of the 
claims of communities for the realization of substantive equality 
and basic democratic rights within the new political order, 
claims that are legitimated by the participatory method employed 
to determine them. This will thereby elevate the interests of 
the traditionally voiceless and disenfranchised communities to 
the mainstream political discourse, while potentially serving as 
a document for constitutional interpretation of a future Bill of 
Rights in a post-Apartheid South Africa. 

These charters can be seen as efforts at rights 
socialization for the forging of a human rights culture out of a 
historically repressive past. This paper will also assess the 
implications of the South African case for the global movement 
for human rights promotion in a changing international order. It 
will examine these campaigns as a potential model both for 
transitional societies attempting toc foster a new rights 
responsiveness and those with entrenched democratic institutions 
seeking to transcend the failures of the past and revitalize 
concern with meeting human rights and needs domestically in the 
future. 


Democratization and the Forging of Human Rights 
Responsive Cultures 


One of the most pressing questions for this era of global 
transformations is how countries with a history of high levels of 
human rights abuses can foster rights-responsive cultures for the 
future. This paper seeks to explore how one particular society 
grapples with its repressive past and the legacy of human rights 
violations while in transition to a new social order with norms 
of tolerance and harmony. And it focuses upon one particular, 
novel set of initiatives underway in South Africa designed to 
establish rights claims, foster representative institutions for 
human rights promotion in the future and develop a sense of 
ownership for the new system of governance currently being 
negotiated. They seek to produce norms and values essential for 
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the effective functioning of these new institutions and for the 
production of human rights values. 

Whether in scholarly journals or in the literature of 
popular culture, there is a near universal fascination with the 
globalization of democracy, the 'end of history' and 'ideology', 
and the triumph of the Western system of governance. The 
contentious nature of such pronouncements has been hotly and 
thoroughly debated. Yet there has been little attention to the 
implications of the contemporary global transformation for the 
protection and promotion of the Human Rights of the citizens of 
formerly authoritarian regimes. 

The burgeoning field of scholarship on the democratization 
process and the analysis of the factors associated with the 
successful consolidation of democracy has both depth and 
interdisciplinary sophistication. The primary emphasis of much 
of this field is on issues associated with creating viable 
democratic institutions and on the art of statecraft and good 
governance. But concern with the individual and citizen's rights 
and needs under any newly evolving system of political control is 
circumscribed by this rather specific focus on institutions and 
governance that comes with the study of the democratization 
process. It is clear that there is a significant void in terms of 
analysis of efforts to construct a human rights culture for the 
future with the range of mechanisms and socialization efforts 
that would be associated with it. 

Many of the societies that have undergone recent dramatic 
transitions throughout Eastern Europe, Latin America and Africa 
are grappling with histories of high levels of human rights 
violations and deep rooted norms of intolerance. Efforts to 
transform these records and patterns of oppression should prove 
not only critical for the success of democratization processes, 
but for the fostering of a sense of citizenry imbued with a 
commitment to universal norms of rights. Subscription to these 
norms and the development of values of tolerance and communal 
responsibility may ultimately transcend whether democratic 
institutions take root. Certainly, broadening the scope of 
transition to focus upon human rights norms universally conceived 
implies a more inclusive conception of rights than the civil and 
political emphasis that is traditionally associated with the 
study of democratization. 

In addition, efforts themselves to forge human rights 
responsive cultures for the future should prove instructive to 
societies attempting to revitalize democracy and meet the basic 
human rights of their citizenry in the Western World. This 
concern becomes particularly salient in an era where the 
assumptions that Western democracy inherently equates human 
rights protection have increasingly been called into question. 

The most inclusive, important, and recent works studying the 
processes of regime transition and democratic consolidation in 
changing societies can be characterized as focusing primarily 
upon the difficulties associated with creating democratic 
institutions and subsequent problems in establishing regime 
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legitimacy. The first emphasis typically covers the range of 
issues from how competition is mediated and channelled through 
democratic institutions and parties, what civil and political 
liberties are entrenched, and how political participation is 
secured through elections or other constitutional mechanisms. 
The second emphasis upon regime legitimacy spans the range of 
issues from the encouragement of higher levels of political 
participation, to 'statecraft' or effective governance in the 
meeting of societal expectations, to the establishment of a 
viable and productive freemarket economy. Some of the literature 
assesses the relative levels of attained 'democratization', 
others in the 'relative autonomy' of civil society vis a vis the 
organs of the state, and others assess levels of economic 
development as indicators of the consolidation process. (1). 

There is also an emerging theoretical exploration of the 
notion of democratic culture. Increasingly scholars have 
rejected an exclusively institutional orientation in the study of 
democratization and have begun to call for the incorporation of 
cultural characteristics as a means of assessing the relative 
success stories of regime consolidation. Typically the study of 
democratic culture takes into consideration elite and mass values 
concerning political institutions, policy, and practices. As 
well, this literature includes evaluations of historical and 
cultural traditions to explain the relative potential for further 
consolidation. The tendency to focus solely on developing 
societies to test considerations of the cultural paradigm's 
utility have led to charges of ethnocentrism in orientation and 
inadequate social scientific rigor in methodological application. 
But the need to move beyond aggregate economic figures, 
statistical data regarding political participation and public 
opinion surveys to portray values and norms is clear. 
Increasingly, the most recent literature in democratic culture 
seeks both to fill this void and do so in a more comprehensive 
and inclusive way. 

The study of political culture is not new, by any means. 

But it is newly being discovered in the context of the study of 
regime transition and democratic consolidation. It poses 
interesting and critical problems of measurement of values and 
their relationship to perceptions about political institutions. 
Perhaps the emphasis should not be focusing upon whether there is 
a democratic culture in place, but whether a political 
socialization process promoting the values upon which a 
functioning democracy is predicated has emerged, as some scholars 
have grappled with in their analysis. Nonetheless, even if 
classifications for the relative levels of societal support for 
democracy could be established, they still represent a more 
narrow focus than that which is being advocated in this paper. 

A pervasive societal belief in the legitimacy of democratic 
institutions may be established, while simultaneously high levels 
of rights violations may still occur and intolerance across 
society for human rights protection may still exist. It tells us 
little about the emergence of a growing recognition of the 
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legitimacy of universal standards of human rights and whether 
citizens increasingly hold their decision makers accountable for 
meeting them. This, in and of itself, warrants careful study. 

In addition to the reemergence of the study of democratic 
culture, there are three bodies of work that fall C within the 
democratization literature that focus on specific aspects of the 
broader human rights picture. The first examines constitutional 
guarantees for rights; how do the new political institutions 
protect and promote the rights of its citizenry? There is a very 
small field of scholarship studying the comparative emergence of 
Bills of Rights and the role of the ombud, the constitutional 
court, and human rights commissions as essential enforcement 
mechanisms. Most of this literature comes out of the comparative 
legal field and typically emphasizes the enforcement implications 
of these institutions. 

The second human rights relevant focus deals with the 
problems of how past violators of rights are dealt with in a new 
dispensation. The better of which attempts to assess the 
political imperatives associated with the consolidation of 
democracy. This issue most directly addresses the problems 
associated with generating a respect for the rule of law in the 
future regime. Yet it is still a singular issue and cuts at only 
one aspect of the socialization processes necessary for creating 
a broad perception of the efficacy in the new democratic 
institutions for their protection of rights in the future. 

The third human rights relevant focus examines how conflict 
is mediated and how patterns of compromise and political 
competition are fostered to facilitate the production of a 
democratic culture. Societal practices of peaceful dispute 
resolution are central to the transformation of a formerly 
repressive regime and implicitly reflects the capacity to create 
norms of tolerance absolutely essential for democracy or for the 
development of a human rights-responsive culture. Nonetheless, 
even this logical focus on conflict mediation is seldom linked 
explicitly to the broader issues of human rights promotion and is 
typically only presented as a piece of a larger study in conflict 
resolution. 

As such, these foci are not inclusive of the range of human 
rights relevant concerns. Generalizable respect for the rule of 
law and a pervasive societal perception of efficacy in the newly 
established institutions securing their rights are also central 
characteristics in the generation of a human rights culture. 
Tolerance for the rights of individuals and communities to 
coexist and have equal access to political, social, and economic 
resources are the fundamentals upon which rights are realized and 
democracies function. The production of the norm of tolerance 
for all members of society, regardless of their place in the 
hierarchy of oppression characteristic of the former regime, is 
inadequately addressed in either the conceptual literature 
dealing with democratization or in the vast literature of 
comparative case studies. And socialization into the right to 
rights for the formerly oppressed is fundamentally overlooked 
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outside of specific foci on programs of human rights education or 
legal training for the administration of justice in the newly 
democratic societies. 

This paper is concerned with studying the process of 
creating a belief in a right to rights. It examines one aspect 
of one case study of efforts to construct a human rights 
responsive environment during transition as an indication of the 
potential viability and effective functioning of formal 
guarantees for rights entrenched in the new democratic 
institutions. 

South Africa presents one of the most dramatic examples of a 
transitional society attempting to forge a democracy with 
adequate guarantees of fundamental rights, out of one of the most 
repressive and intolerant pasts historically realized. It is 
clear that the transition process itself hinges upon the capacity 
of the whole of society to transcend the human degradation of the 
past and to forge an environment of tolerance and a sense of 
communal responsibility for the future. Across all sectors of 
society and even the political spectrum, civic associations, 
human rights organizations, educators, church, labour and 
business leaders are all struggling to devise mechanisms of 
protection and systems of insurance to that end. 

This paper is concerned with exploring those initiatives 
that have been undertaken to establish a process of human rights 
socialization. A human rights responsive environment would be 
one in which political voice is given to the previously 
disenfranchised and oppressed segments of the society and where 
an acceptance of the legitimacy and viability of human rights 
guarantees provided by new democratic institutions would be 
ingrained in society. 

Such initiatives have been launched in South Africa in the 
form of innovative techniques and campaigns to bring the mass 
population into the transitional process and to have a sense of 
personal ownership for the new institutions that emerge. 
Specifically, there are educational efforts to bring the study of 
human rights into schools, rural communities, the work place, and 
even prisons. 

What is being examined here are the emerging campaigns for 
the articulation of the rights of the particularly oppressed 
communities of people; to alter the national political debate 
concerning the formulation of rights guarantees in the new 
democratic institutions and elevate the claims of the 
historically disenfranchised in the hierarchy of the oppressed. 
As well, these campaigns serve a variety of other roles in the 
production of the societal belief in the efficacy of the new 
regime to protect and promote their rights in the future. The 
different set of goals and potential functions of each specific 
campaign, in relation to their efforts to generate a human rights 
responsive culture, will de addressed fully later in this paper. 

The primary goal of these rights socialization efforts is 
not to instruct society about the nature of democratic 
institutions or even of global human rights norms, but to 
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generate a society-wide discourse about rights. The short term 
goal of such discourse is to facilitate debate about the 
transitional process and the nature of rights that should be 
entrenched when a new constitution is drawn. But the long term 
goals for such discourse are several. First, it is to produce a 
perception in the legitimacy of the rule of law and to foster a 
belief in the effective functioning of a representative system of 
government, where those previously denied access to the law will 
develop a set of expectations about their rights under law and to 
utilize the new political institutions for the redress of their 
grievances. In South Africa this goal is a critical one. The 
historical denial of access to any judicial recourse to dispute 
resolution for the majority population has not only eroded any 
belief in the concept of justice as realized through the 
government, but has contributed greatly to the violence plaguing 
the country. Alternative systems of justice have been 
constructed that may be anti-thetical to the production of 
universal norms of human rights in the future. 

The second long term goal of such a discourse is to foster a 
societal norm of tolerance for individual and communal diversity 
and to establish an acceptance of the political space for 
competitive values. Again, given the levels of internecine and 
political violence occurring in South Africa currently and the 
history of extreme political polarization, fostering a norm of 
tolerance is the single most important imperative in laying the 
foundation for a democratic society. Such educational and 
participatory programs of rights realization are based upon the 
assumption that the interaction produced through debate over 
rights will most directly break down the stereotypes that 
preclude tolerance. 

In the case of the rights campaigns for particularly 
disenfranchised communities, one of the of-stated short term 
goals is to produce documents which may be addended to a future 
Bill of Rights elaborating the rights of these historically 
disenfranchised communities in the hierarchy of the 
oppressed....women, children, disabled people, religious people, 
gays and lesbians, etc. These documents may not only serve as 
interpretation for rights disputes in the future but will 
immediately elevate the claims of these communities in the 
national political discourse, thereby ensuring a more direct 
institutional guarantee. As these communities are typically only 
represented in the transition negotiations by the leadership of 
the main political actors, the creation of a space for the 
articulation of the needs of these communities is particularly 
important for the traditionally disempowered, even within the 
racially oppressed population. 

Thus, the long term goals, as conceived by their 
originators, of these charters parallels that of the goals of the 
educational programs for human rights; to create a perception in 
the efficacy of the political institutions for guaranteeing the 
protection of rights in the future. As well, these campaigns are 
also directed towards fostering a degree of societal tolerance 
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for the realization of the rights of all segments of society, 
specifically those that have historically been most neglected. 

In short, these two efforts to construct a human rights 
discourse during the transition process and to forge a human 
rights culture for a post-Apartheid South Africa can be seen in 
their long term implications as human rights socialization 
efforts. We will now focus on the origins of these charter 
campaigns and assess their implications. 


The Charter Campaigns for Human Rights in a Post Apartheid South 
Africa: The participation of the traditionally disempowered in 
the construction of rights norms 


The history of the human rights charter campaigns in South 
Africa is the story of a long tradition of democratic 
participation by individuals and organizations in the liberation 
struggle, the experience of drafting documents to outline the 
demands of the oppressed, the confluence of initiatives by 
different historically oppressed communities in the initial 
stages of the transition process, and the influence of one 
individual. The details of each specific campaign will be 
provided later, but a brief overview of the inception of the 
campaigns is warranted. 

Much has been written on the democratic character of the 
liberation movement in South Africa, from the philosophical 
underpinnings of the democratic tradition at the inception of the 
resistance and as embodied in the 1955 Freedom Charter, to the 
efforts at participatory practices of consultation employed by 
the African National Congress even in exile, and to the 
democratic structures of the Labour movement today. While 
sometimes failing in application, standards of accountability and 
consultation were started in the early years of the liberation 
movement. In recent years, as the inevitability of the 
transition process was being recognized, debates over how 
representative institutions and participatory democracy could be 
merged were the focus of much intellectual and political concern. 
When the African National Congress first began its efforts to 
draft a set of constitutional proposals, this concern over 
retaining the participatory character of the movement was no less 
salient. And it was from this concern and from efforts by the 
various sectors of the liberation movement to sustain their own 
practices of consultation that the idea of the charters for human 
rights evolved. 

In the internal debates of the ANC over the utility of a 
Bill of Rights, the idea of expanding the concept of a Bill to be 
a people's document was advanced by Prof. Albie Sachs, a 
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professor of law in exile in Mozambique. He argued that a Bill 
of Rights would have legitimacy in the eyes of the people if it 
was not perceived as being a document produced by a small 
committee of experts. It must not also represent mere 
duplication of constitutional initiatives of Bills of Rights 
produced in other countries, with all of the biases and 
inappropriateness in application that that would imply. 

Instead, he argued that "..it should emerge from extensive 
popular input and participation. All the people in the different 
areas most directly affected should have a central role in 
determining what the formulation should be. People in the 
religious spheres representing the different religious 
communities themselves should help to write a charter of 
religious rights with an outline of both rights and 
responsibilities. The women's movement should itself be making 
the major input in relation to human rights for women. Workers 
should be determining, formulating, and agreeing upon the basic 
terms of a charter of rights for workers." (2) 

The specific idea of the charters came from the experience 
that the leaders of the liberation movement had in drafting the 
Freedom Charter in the mid-1950's. The Freedom Charter stood 
over time as the Peoples document, the articulation of the vision 
of emancipation upon which resistance activity had been sustained 
and demands for liberation were legitimated and given organic 
unity. 

As Sachs maintained, the Freedom Charter had stood the test 
of time because it had been drafted in a participatory manner, it 
had emerged from the real lives of the people whose aspirations 
it represented. And it was this experience that precipitated 
support for the idea of a People’ s Bill of Rights within the 
ANC. The idea of drafting charters for the rights of the 
voiceless gained strength in the support that the idea of 
charters had within the various communities of disenfranchised. 
As we will examine later, within the workers and women's 
movement, campaigns for the drafting of charters to articulate 
demands had historical precedent. 

In the late 1980's and early 1990's, there emerged 
simultaneous, spontaneous and corresponding efforts to produce 
drafts of charters to give voice to the rights of communities of 
people traditionally excluded from the political process. They 
were marginalized by their membership or participation ina 
community of particularly powerless people subjected to grave 
discrimination in the past, a discriminaiton that may or may not 
include racial discrimination. Whether because of stereotypes 
about their community or because of ignorance about the practices 
or characteristics of the communities, their fundamental rights 
had been denied by society and the political institutions of the 
Apartheid regime. Consciously or unconsciously, these communities 
were routinely subjected to broad and sustained discrimination. 

The absolutely extremist form of racial oppression that was 
the Apartheid system, placed other forms of discrimination and 
other types of the denial of rights in the shadows. Additionally 
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and in many ways, a hierarchy of oppressed had developed were 
African women or gay black men would be subjected to several 
levels of oppression. 

With the opening of political space brought by the 
initiation of the transition to a democratic South Africa, the 
opportunity to organize those so discriminated and to elevate 
their claims to protection in a future political order was 
created. Thus, campaigns emerged to draft charters of rights 
claims to elevate the demands of the traditionally voiceless at 
the national political level. 

Increasingly, because of the democratic norms of 
participation that have reached throughout South Africa's 
communities, the imperative of broad consultation associated with 
that democratic tradition led to the usage of participatory 
research methods to conduct the campaigns for drafting the 
disempowered communities rights claims. The participatory method 
has been used as a vehicle to generate information about the 
perceptions of the disenfranchised of their historical and 
contemporary discrimination, to outline the demands that they may 
have for the future and to sketch policy prescriptions. 

It was clear to all of the organizers of the campaigns that 
the communities that they represented would exist at different 
stages of consciousness about the structures of domination that 
they exist in, different levels of organization within local 
communities and across racial lines, and in terms of the relative 
power that they held potentially mobilizable at the national 
level. It increasingly became clear to the organizers of the 
campaigns that they also had a powerful organizing mechanism at 
their disposal in the form of national consultation around the 
articulation of rights claims. 

At this point over ten charters have been initiated with 
plans being drafted for at least four more, some reflecting more 
sustained levels of organizing, some reflecting different goals 
for the rights of their community in the future, and some 
reflecting greater authoritative voice in terms of societal 
receptivity to their claims. 

Ultimately what is occurring is the creation of human 
rights. It is a process of the articulation of claims that arise 
from discrimination and oppression, the process of developing 
consensus about what those claims mean in terms of the structure 
of the political regime and institutions for protection in the 
future, and an organizational effort to empower those claims and 
elevate them to the status of recognized rights in the new 
political order. 


Common to the charter campaigns and essential to their 
uniqueness as a human rights initiative is the application of 
Participatory Research methods (PR) for the articulation of their 
rights claims. To explore both the novelty and potential 
inherent in such an approach to rights construction, we will 
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first examine the conceptual and philosophical foundation of the 
participatory research method in general, look at its usage 
specifically in the South African case and then begin to assess 
its utility in application to human rights initiatives broadly 
defined. 

Increasing applications of the use of participatory research 
methods comes out of reaction against the ethnocentric and 
inappropriate research models used by European and American 
scholars in analyzing processes of social change and development 
in the Third World. PR represents a convergence of theoretical 
and methodological trends from across the social science 
spectrum; where anthropological research increasingly has 
emphasized dialogue and observant participation in exploring 
community practices, as problem solving has increasingly become 
the central goal of ‘action research' where the act of posing 
research problems is integrally linked to mobilizing for 
community action, and in the growth of popular and nonformal 
adult education in the areas of literacy and skills training 
where the process of engagement has been emphasized transcending 
the immediate goals of providing information to that of 
individual empowerment. (Veneklassen) 


It is the work of Paolo Freire that has laid both the 
conceptual and philosophical foundations for the development of 
the methodology of participatory research. It is Freire's basic 
hypothesis that only in directly confronting social 
contradictions can a person (he unfortunately refers only to the 


gender 'neutral' man) actually engage in its transformation. 
Through a legitimate dialogical context where individuals are 
given the tools to assess contradiction, pose relevant problems 
and construct their own appropriate solutions, can all forms of 
oppression be transcended. Mass conscientization is essential 
for precipitating social, political and economic transformation, 
but conscientization cannot be produced through the elite 
importation of ideas, information and knowledge, or 
correspondingly, in prescriptions for change. He starts with the 
assumption that the oppressed have thoroughly internalized those 
structures of domination within which their dignity and growth 
are determined. This internalization produces a profound sense 
of inefficacy which results in a form of anaesticization 
unleashed by the oppressors. The 'pedagogy of the oppressed' 
that Freire advances is ultimately a strategy not for the 
reconstitution of these structures of domination in favor of the 
oppressed communities realization of their rights, but the 
precipitation of a critical discovery process which will 
illustrate the dehumanization of all who exist in those 
structures, thereby ensuring their permanent demise. 


"No pedagogy which is truly liberating can remain distant 
from the oppressed by treating them as unfortunate and by 
presenting for their emulation models from among the oppressors. 
The oppressed must be their own example in the struggle for their 
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redemption." As such, the pedagogy that Freire advances has two 
distinct components. Firstly, the oppressed unmask the 
structures of domination and commit themselves to transforming 
them. Secondly, and as oppression is transformed, the pedagogy 
becomes one for all- oppressor and oppressed- to reclaim their 
common humanity and to achieve permanent liberation. The 
oppressed gradually alter their perception of the forces the 
oppress them. In so doing, they perceive both the methods by 
which they can physically transform their reality, while 
simultaneously accepting the inherent violations that come with 
the abuse of the power seized from the oppressors. Thus the 
oppressed in freeing themselves become situated to free the 
oppressor. 

The key to the transcendence of domination is the process by 
which active reflection upon the situation of the powerless 
becomes dialectically linked to successful action for social 
change. "Attempting to liberate the oppressed without their 
reflective participation in the act of liberation is to treat 
them as objects which must be saved from a burning building; it 
is to lead them into the populist pitfall and transform them into 
masses which can be manipulated." 

It is this essential crux of Freire's broader philosophical 
orientation that is fundamental to the evolution of the 
participatory research methodology and is particularly 
appropriate to our focus on fostering a human rights culture to 
extend beyond the instillation of democratic practices. A human 
rights approach both presupposes the establishment of a norm of 
tolerance, while ensuring that the realization of human dignity 
is assessable to all, whether the formerly oppressed or the 
oppressor or whether marginalized within the oppressed. Also it 
demonstrates the shortfalls in establishing mechanistic 
guarantees for rights without a concomitant sense of 
representation, ownership of the institutions, and a generalized 
perception of their potential efficacy. 

The power of Freire's approach is his insights into the 
critical factor of perception of inefficacy that sustains 
oppression and the necessity for a sustained perception of 
enhanced efficacy to allow the oppressed to dismantle the 
structures of domination. Defining oppression, then, becomes the 
key transformative act. It is the definitive act of liberation 
and ultimately the definitive act for creating rights claims for 
a new order. 

"Resignation gives way to the drive for transformations and 
inquiry, over which men feel themselves in control....Any 
situation in which some men prevent others from engaging in the 
process of inquiry is one of violence. The means used are not 
important; to alienate men from their own decision making is to 
change them into objects...Problem-posing education as a humanist 
and liberating praxis, posits as fundamental that man subjected 
to domination must fight for their emancipation...The world- no 
longer something to be described with deceptive words- becomes 
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the object of that transforming action by men which results in 
their humanization." (pg. 58) 

Dialogue is the essential step towards breaking down 
deception in the depiction of reality characteristic of 
structures of domination. And Freire outlines the conditions in 
which legitimate dialogue can be constructed which will foster 
transformative acts. And as he maintains, 'those who have been 
denied their primordial right to break their word must first 
reclaim this right and prevent the continuation of this 
dehumanizing aggression.' This is a particularly salient 
reflection evaluating conscious initiatives to structure rights 
claims out of oppression for the guarantee of humanization in the 
future. The right to speak may not only be essential as the 
transformative act, but as the foundational right. As Richard 
Falk has argued, the right to express your rights may be the 
human right. All other rights are necessarily contextually (that 
is not to say, hierarchically) contingent. 

The process of dialogue becomes one that fosters a sense of 
efficacy, can resolve potential or inherent tensions in sets of 
claims of rights, and can act as the catalytic event in elevating 
those claims to powerful demands to the wielders of the political 
order. In the end, after the claims have become recognized as 
rights themselves, the communities in turn have a sense of 
ownership in the institutions designed to foster their 
protection, promotion and enforcement. 

Freire argues that dialogue implies an intense faith in 
humanity, to empower the disempowered through the presupposition 
of their capacity to fully realize their's and their oppressor's 
humanity. Thus a method of information gathering consistent with 
this philosophical foundation not only works to produce a valid 
body of knowledge about conditions of oppression, recognizes the 
transformative potential of such a process of acquisition, but 
ultimately seeks to realize an individual's fullest potential in 
the act of transformation and in the systems produced out of such 
a process. It both empowers the oppressed and buoys their sense 
of efficacy, while subordinating preconceived notions of outcome 
to inherent faith in the process. Concretely, organizing for 
education or political action requires that concrete realities of 
the situation must be addressed alongside and dialectically 
linked to the perceptions of the aspirations of the community. 

As reality is deconstructed, so too will perceptions of 
aspirations. Efficacy expands and beliefs in appropriate 
entitlements will also be altered. The revolutionary potential 
of legitimate dialogue is enormous. 

In the case of defining rights or seeking to establish a 
development program, the community's conception of their rights 
and entitlements will actually be constructed in the process of 
establishing a forum for dialogue. 

Often explicitly drawing upon Freire's work, the use and 
differential application of participatory research methods (PR) 
has grown enormously throughout the 1980's. Extending beyond 
either the revolutionary context of social transformation and 
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development or utilization specifically in the educational sphere 
singularly, sets of common principles for employment of the 
methodology have emerged, institutes and centres for the study of 
appropriateness and documentation the range of application of the 
method have been established. Incidences of diverse employment 
of PR have been found in India, Nicaragua, rural Northern America 
and throughout Africa. 

The International Council on Adult Education has played a 
critical role in the field of PR since the mid-1980s. It has 
established a set of guidelines for the application of a PR 
methodology, as outlined in both Schuler and Veneklassen: 


1. The research should provide some immediate benefit to the 
community, not simply in terms of the results but from the 
process of the research itself. 


2. The community must be involved in the entire research process 
from problem definition, to data collection and interpretation, 
and to prescriptive action. 


3.The research should be situated in a total educational 
experience to assess community needs and to increase public 
consciousness to the problems, as well as to strengthen efforts 
to redress the defined needs. 


4. The research can not be static, but should establish a long 
term process of dialogue, dialectically engaged al la Freire's 
conception of the definition-action praxis. 


5. The research must have the dual goals of problem solving and 
the liberation of human potential from structures of human 
domination. 


Furthermore, the specific characteristics in turn 
necessitate unique characteristics for the researcher. The 
researcher must have a commitment to the liberation of the 
oppressed communities, while respecting the dignity, capacity, 
and potentials of the communities they are working with on the 
project. Such respect for the integrity of the people and the 
process necessarily imply a close working relationship between 
the researcher with the community in question. As the 
researcher's goal is dialogue, the particularistic 
characteristics of the culture, resources and history of the 
community will have to be incorporated in the facilitation of 
dialogue and assessment of feasibility of prescriptions. 


Veneklassen details several case studies of the application 
of PR in development programs across Western and Third World 
contexts. From it she has outlined several lessons and 
recommendations. Several of the more salient recommendations for 
successful application of the method with transformative 
objectives in mind, are: 
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-the motivation and commitment of the community being represented 
is essential to the success of any project 

-the central problems upon which the dialogue focuses must 
represent shared concerns of the community as it is designed to 
foster collective awareness and action. 

-the nature of PR requires time to develop a legitimately 
consultative process from definition of problems, to thorough and 
sustained discourse, to the positing of solutions and policy 
prescriptions. 

-target communities and individual participants must be 
representative and as inclusive as possible of the broader 
community engaged in transformation 

-finally,..."PR is a process through which both the initiator of 
research and the local participants learn and become more aware." 
This may be a novel context for the researcher trained as an 
expert with the goal of value neutrality. It is therefore 
essential that the researcher both address the contradictions in 
doing politically relevant research with problem-solving 
objectives that may be challenged on methodological grounds for 
different political ends. It is also critical that the 
researcher accept the status of expertise within the community to 
most fully contribute her/his training skills and analytical 
capacity for the development of the research project. Balancing 
these contradictions with the goal of community empowerment will 
be difficult, yet essential. (pp. 145-147) 


What then is the utility of the PR methodology for societies 
undergoing social transformation, grappling with the creation of 
democratic institutions and the forging of human rights cultures? 
The case study of the rights charter campaigns in South Africa 
presents an excellent study for simultaneously explaining general 
principles of the application of PR to the human rights area and 
for a specific analysis of the viability of initiatives to 
produce a human rights responsive culture for a post-Apartheid 
South Africa. 

Application of PR to the human rights area poses different 
problems to that more traditionally associated with education or 
development, as the evaluation of the various charter campaigns 
will illustrate. For example, community based development 
initiatives deal directly with the structure of political and 
economic control at the local level reflecting the nexus of local 
and national trends. In the case of establishing human rights 
claims, conditions may have a particularistic character, but 
reflect national structures of oppression in a unique way. 
Similarly, attempting to mobilize communities of disenfranchised 
necessarily transcends localities and requires knowledge of and 
access to communities of people across unique political, social, 
and economic conditions geographically defined. 

And, finally, the capacity to assess the successfulness of 
the campaigns is similarly unique when mobilizing around rights 
claims and attempting to foster rights responsiveness at a 
national level. Perceived efficacy in the viability of a 
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development project or even in precipitating broad scale programs 
for social transformation are more amenable to evaluative efforts 
than a generalizable perception of efficacy in an evolving rule 
of law. There are ways to assess the campaigns' successfulness 
in terms of influencing national political debates on the 
construction of rights guarantees, as we shall see. But that is 
only one small aspect of the role of the charter campaigns for 
effecting the broader human rights culture. Nevertheless, there 
are questions of assessment that are not insurmountable and can 
only be raised in the context of the knowledge acquired through 
surveying particular examples of the campaigns. 


Examination of the origins, evolution and current status of 
sample Charter Campaigns 


Application of PR methods in the case of the South African 
Charter Campaigns reflects both the growth in application for 
programs of social transformation worldwide and the unique 
characteristics of the liberation struggle in South Africa. 

Since the late 1980's and early 1990's, there has been a 
proliferation of campaigns to construct charters of the rights of 
communities of historically disenfranchised. The following 
represents an overview of four of the campaigns- for women's 
rights, children's rights, workers' rights, and the rights of the 
disabled. Other charter campaigns have been initiated for the 
rights of religious people, gays and lesbians and the mentally 
handicapped. A charter for the rights of people that are HIV 
positive has also been recently completed and there have been 
other recent efforts to draft charters for the blind, the hearing 
impaired and the aged. A land rights charter, an education 
charter and a prisoners charter were briefly debated and later 
abandoned; in the case of the land and education charters 
questions of lack of symmetry with the other charters were also 
raised. 

These four charters were chosen for sustained analysis given 
their extensiveness and diversity in method and goals, the 
different problems associated with organizing and sustaining 
them, and for the current states of the campaigns which greatly 
varies given many contextual and situational factors. The 
following analysis will present a brief overview of the 
historical discrimination faced by each community, a background 
of organizing that has occurred within the community over the 
years and specifically with regard to the evolution of the 
charter campaign, and an analysis of the current status of the 
campaign. 


Disabled People's Charter 
The Campaign for a Disabled People's Charter has become one 
of the most sustained projects; from its inception, through its 


participatory drafting and to its current status as an ongoing 
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organizational device, campaigning document and policy 
prescriptive. Partly due to the dynamism of the community that it 
represents, the inspiration of one key individual and the 
organizational commitment of another, the lack of profoundly 
contentious claims emanating from within the community and the 
successful incorporation of representative bodies of disabled 
peoples from across the country, the movement for the 
articulation of the rights of disabled in a post-Apartheid South 
Africa outpaces virtually all other efforts to conduct similar 
campaigns. 

The initiation of the Disabled People's Charter is somewhat 
unique, it emerged out of the interaction of a dynamic and highly 
organized social movement with one of the foremost architects of 
human rights campaigns and institutions in South Africa. Prof. 
Albie Sachs is in many ways the mid-wife of the Charter Campaigns 
in South Africa through both his inspiration and his direct 
intervention as architect of the notion of charters to be 
addended to a future Bill of Rights, as was mentioned previously. 
In the case of the Disabled Charter, it was a combination of 
both. 

Shortly after Sachs returned to South Africa from his period 
of exile and subsequent recuperation from a car bomb attack in 
Maputo, he was invited to a party held by the DPSA (Disabled 
People of South Africa). Newly disabled himself, it proved both 
to be inspirational to Sachs and catalytic to the movement for 
disabled rights. He had not previously known of the organization 
and was quite impressed by its dynamism and commitment to non- 
racial principles. As a product, the claims of the disabled 
secured a central place in later efforts by the ANC to 
institutionalize the rights of the historically oppressed. Prior 
to their meeting with Sachs, the organization which had already 
been concerned with staking their rights claims in a new 
political order, were presented with a novel idea for the 
popularization of their efforts and the empowerment of these 
claims. 

At this party, Sachs was asked what asked to speak on the 
topic of a new constitution. He was then asked what place the 
rights of the disabled would have in this new constitutional 
order. Already involved in fostering charter campaigns for 
religious people and an organization of gays and lesbians in 
South Africa, Sachs response was quick in coming. 
"You...We...must develop our own charter for the rights of the 
disabled." 

In early 1991, the Disabled People of South Africa under the 
direction of Michael Masutha of Lawyers for Human Rights, 
launched an initiative to formulate a charter of the demands of 
disabled people in South Africa. It was originally conceived 
that this charter would be an inclusive set of the demands and 
objectives of disabled people in a new political dispensation and 
would serve as an instrumental document to guide future 
legislation and policy formulation on issues affecting the 
diverse community of disabled people. 
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The charter would be drafted through several steps of 
consultation. The first step towards the formation of the charter 
was the creation of several workshops held across the country 
with the various organizations representing disabled people. The 
workshops had several key goals; fostering discussions that would 
bring an understanding of basic human rights issues to the 
participants, providing a forum for the sharing of experiences of 
oppression and the discussion of concerns and claims for the 
future, and operating as a mechanism to coordinate those claims 
and to foster consensus on what demands should be made in the 
transitional process. 

Workshops were held throughout the main cities of the 
country and also included rural areas and various homeland 
locations. One national workshop was even held specifically 
focused on the discrimination and demands of disabled women. The 
workshops typically had 40-80 participants, ranging in age from 
teenagers to the aged, in race and ethnic groupings, from all 
class groups, and most importantly from all categories of 
disability. As a result the demands that were collected in this 
stage reflected the range of experiences of a diverse grouping of 
disabled people. The parents of disabled children, mentally 
handicapped persons, victims of stroke and head injuries, the 
hearing impaired were all consulted and brought into workshops 
where possible. "It was felt during the planning stages of the 
project that the charter should attempt to overcome divisions 
prevalent in our society among disabled people themselves. We 
especially identified divisions created by gender discrimination 
and urban/ rural divides." (3) 

The enormity of logistical and communications difficulties 
presented by transcending these inherent divisions among the 
range of disabilities presented unique challenges to the 
employment of participatory research methods to the campaign. 
Efforts to compile demands was facilitated though the national 
magazine of the disabled in South Africa, disAbility, which 
placed a questionnaire investigating the range of political 
claims of its readership in one of its quarterly issues. 

The second stage of consultation followed the compilation of 
demands. A drafting seminar was organized to evaluate the 
results of the first stage of consultation and preliminary 
canvasing. Following an overview of particular concerns within 
the global movement for disability rights, the seminar was broken 
into two parts- a drafting workshop for the charter and an 
investigation of the specific demands contained within the newly 
formed document. Thus the first section dealt specifically with 
the concepts of socio-economic rights and capacities for 
enforcement within the legal order. Expert speakers discussed how 
the charter could be used as a legal document and what effect the 
incorporation of socio-economic rights would have for the 
enforcement of the demands advanced. 

The second part of the seminar constituted a report back 
from ten commissions assigned the task of studying and consulting 
around categories of political claims- self-representation, 
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employment, education, social security, disabled children's 
rights, independent living, disabled women, sport and recreation 
and communication. In this section of the seminar, participants 
from 25 different disability rights organizations were encouraged 
to offer input into the assessment of problems and goals 
associated with each category of claims and to present 
recommendations for the realization of the demands articulated 

At the conclusion of the seminar, a six person drafting 
committee was charged with the responsibility of disseminating 
the final draft to all participating organizations. Each 
organization would then carry the charter through an additional 
stage of consultation with their membership, whose reactions 
could then in turn be reflected six months later at the Congress 
that would adopt the Disability Rights Charter of South Africa. 

In September of 1992, at the 9th annual Congress of the 
Disabled People of South Africa, the draft charter was adopted in 
principle. Provisions were made for subsequent incorporation of 
revisions, pending a period of assessment of appropriateness in 
application in organizing initiatives at the local level and 
legislative lobbying at the national and regional levels. It was 
decided at the Congress that a sustained consciousness-raising 
campaign would be launched for the popularization of the 
document. 

In late 1993, regional structures have been established to 
conduct the campaign for popularization. Nine regions have been 
identified across the country, representing concentrations of 
disabled people organized politically. Several steering 
committees have been set up and several more are currently being 
established. The steering committees were elected from the 
substructures of the DPSA and work with the regional offices of 
Lawyers For Human Rights. The regional steering committees are 
charged with assisting local organizations in identifying their 
particular priorities for the promotion of the rights of the 
disabled in that region. The charter itself serves as the set of 
rights issues that each region may be working on, thus ensuring 
both consistency in orientation and legitimacy to the 
particularistic work that each different region might wish to 
pursue. In addition to the unique needs each region may 
experience and their activities may be directed towards, each of 
the regions will undertake to conduct consciousness-raising 
campaigns within the mainstream 


media and public to highlight the plight of the disabled and to 
articulate their demands in a new political order. 

Each region will also undertake campaigns of outreach to 
public officials and governmental structures. They will 
challenge the local authorities in regard to their protection of 
the rights of the disabled and against their practices of 
discrimination where appropriate. Each region can determine the 
method by which they will conduct these campaigns, whether 
through lobbying, mass action or seminars and workshops. 
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The combined effort of direct action and consciousness 
raising is geared toward the popularization of the document 
itself. This will also provide an opportunity to test the 
viability and applicability of the Charter on the ground, thereby 
opening a space for the reformulation of the Charter before it 
may be officially accepted as a national political document. Time 
would still exist to amend the document should it prove to have 
fundamental flaws, contradictions or omissions. The campaign has 
operated on a time schedule that will allow the.charter to be 
tested prior to the institution of a constituent assembly, so 
that when the time comes a formal document is ready to be 
presented. 

Eventhough it is still unclear what a final Bill of Rights 
might look like, whether in the negotiation process the role of 
the charters will be marginalized as legal documents, whether the 
other campaigns will actually produce their own documents, or 
whether a mechanism can be created for the annexation of these 
documents to a future Bill of Rights, the popularization and 
conscientization efforts will continue. In fact, it is the goal 
of the organizers of the charter campaign to intensify activity 
specifically with the objective of making it more difficult for 
these charters to be marginalized when the constituent assembly 
is in place. Disabled people only represent 10-12% of the 
population, therefore it is critical that they mobilize other 
political structures and foster allies in their efforts to secure 
institutional rights in a post-Apartheid political order. 

In addition to efforts to target the constitutional 
machinations occurring at the national level, the charter has 
already served to facilitate the direct securing of the rights of 
a group of blind workers. The charter was used as a symbol of 
the unity among all disabled people. And the organizational 
structure that has evolved to conduct the campaign was drawn upon 
to support the efforts of one group being discriminated against 
by one corporation and a governmental body. A march was held in 
July of 1993 to intensify pressure and demonstrate solidarity 
with the campaign of the Paper Printing Wood and Allied Workers 
Union that has been representing blind workers in their effort to 
set up workshops. They had been engaged, over an eighteen month 
period, in negotiations with the South African National Council 
of the Blind and the Workshops Managers Committee. They were 
seeking to establish a working relationship and a recognition 
agreement to facilitate bargaining between themselves and the 
management of the workshops. When the management refused to 
cooperate for negotiation over the starvation wages being paid 
the blind workers, the DPSA and the emerging structures 
associated with the Charter Campaign decided to support the 
efforts of the union and to join in the protest action. 
Simultaneous marches were held in Durban, Johannesburg, and Cape 
Town and memorandum were presented to the Departments of Manpower 
and Health and to the National Council for the Blind. While the 
particular case is still pending, its success lies in the support 
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and legitimacy that were lent to the campaign through the 
participation of the DPSA and the Charter campaign structures. 

Already very concrete successes associated with the campaign 
for the rights of disabled people can be assessed. Beyond the 
organizational successes associated with the drafting of the 
charter alone, and the support given by all to initiatives 
launched by particular groups within the larger community, traces 
of the elevation of disabled peoples claims to the discourse at 
the national constitutional level can be found. The 
incorporation of the rights of the disabled in the second draft 
of the ANC's proposed Bill of Rights is testament. According to 
Albie Sachs, if it had not been for the concerns of the DPSA to 
shape the legal protections for disabled in a new political 
order, the ANC would likely have overlooked explicit 
incorporation of their demands. And even if a specific clause 
had been incorporated: 

",...the formulation would not have been right. They made it 
very clear what disabled people want most fundamentally at the 
human rights level is not so much welfare and instrumental 
support. They want the right to employment and the right to 
engage in society, to participate and to circulate freely. These 
things are so obvious afterwards, but I would not have come 
across it. I think that my colleagues would not have either and 
possibly might not have included disabled rights at all. I put 
them under quite a lot of moral pressure, being on the 
constitutional committee. They accepted it quite 
enthusiastically, quite proudly this idea of putting in the 
rights of the disabled. But I would not have gotten it right 
myself." (Sachs) 

Likewise, while also frustrated with the pace and nature of 
the national negotiations, the disabled people find some optimism 
in the elevation of disabled people rights to the mainstream 
political discourse and for future legal guarantees for their 
rights. While the first six drafts of the Interim Bill of Rights 
did not make specific mention of the rights of the disabled, the 
seventh report tabled on July 29, 1993 did include one particular 
clause for the protection of their rights. But it is a small gain 
in a process roundly condemned for its lack of consultation. 

Reflecting a broader societal trend toward the establishment 
of forums for influencing future reconstruction and development 
policy, a National Coordinating Committee on Disability is being 
established. Designed to mirror recent United Nations guidelines 
for national standards for the equalization of opportunities for 
disabled, the South African committee was begun with 
representatives of the DPSA, the ANC and several other 
organizations. A preliminary meeting was held with 
representatives of the PAC, AZAPO, the Democratic Party, the IFP 
and the ANC. In the future, those state ministries and 
departments dealing in some way with the oversight of the rights 
of the disabled- such as transport, manpower, health and 
education- will be brought into a negotiating forum. 
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Currently, the committee is concerned with drafting policy 
documents to be advanced in future negotiations. Organizers of 
the committee also foresee a place for their body in the other 
national negotiating forums already established, from the 
National Economic Forum to the National Educational Forum, and in 
some cases delegations have already been sent to meetings of the 
forums. At this present time, the committee is in a nascent 
stage of development and it remains to be seen how involved it 
will become with these policy negotiations. It also remains to be 
seen how the organizational structures that have emerged through 
the Charter campaign will work with the new National Coordinating 
Committee and whether the Charter itself will be utilized as a 
document to articulate the claims of the disabled and legitimate 
the policy demands that will be advanced. 


The Women's Charter Campaign 


The experiences of those seeking to draft a charter of 
womens rights has been much different than that of the disabled. 
The campaign that has been launched to construct a participatory 
document outlining the political claims of all women in South 
Africa is much larger, more ambitious, and has been plagued by 
greater difficultly logistically and philosophically. The history 
is more rich, the experiences more varied, and the debates along 
philosophical and strategic lines more complex. Paradoxically, 
the analysis of the Women's Charter campaign will be the most 
brief presented and only cursory. Extensive documentation and 
analysis has been provided elsewhere. A mere sampling of the 
history, the current status, and the issues at stake will be 
advanced. (4) 

The history of the evolution of the South African women's 
movement and the articulation of gender rights issues is a 
complex one, where the politicization and organization of women 
reflected changes in their place in the labour force as 
precipitated by Apartheid laws, by the interconnection of 
politicization of women with the sexist character of the 
revolutionary struggle that saw the subservience of gender issues 
to the ‘higher goal' of liberation, and the on-going repression 
unleashed by the South African state. Each separate factor gave 
a unique character to the definition of rights issues set forth 
by women in the liberation movement and have left a legacy 
effecting the capacity for women to organize even today. 


Organized political participation by women in the liberation 
struggle began in 1913 when the women initiated a campaign 
against the pass laws. The Bantu Women's League was formed in 
1918 to work with the ANC. Similarly, in the 1910's and 1920's a 
white women's feminist movement emerged dovetailing the global 
suffragist movement. It was not until 1948 that the ANC Women's 
League was formed, shortly after women were granted membership 
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status in the ANC. But the formation of the Women's League did 
not reflect a fundamental change in the position of women in the 
ANC, instead it reflected the place that women and women's issues 
were to play in the minds and strategies of its male leadership- 
separate and unequal. (Walker, 1989) 

The 1950's saw a dramatic growth in the level of political 
activity by women in the resistance movement. Women played a 
definitive role in the 1952 Defiance Campaign and were granted 
some measure of recognition for their contributions. But it was 
the sense of efficacy that came with that participation and the 
structures of organization among women that it precipitated, 
which led to one of the most important and interesting 
initiatives to establish claims for women's rights in South 
Africa. The drafting of the first Women's Charter created the 
context in which today's campaign could enthusiastically occur. 

After the culmination of the Defiance Campaign, the 
Federation of South African Women was formed. Their launching 
campaign, much as the National Women's Coalition has adopted the 
Women' s Charter Campaign today, was the drafting of a charter to 
be used at the Congress of the People, the conference that was to 
ultimately draft the Freedom Charter, the historic- manifesto of 
the liberation struggle's aspirations. The Women's Charter was 
followed by a document entitled, 'What Women Demand' to be used 
as a catalogue of womens treatment under the law and their 
concerns for equality in treatment in society and the liberation 
struggle. It was in the Women's Charter that concern over the 
relegation of womens rights to a position subservient to the 
movement for racial and economic freedom was first articulated. 

In light of the contemporary effort to draft a women's 
charter of rights, an historical review of the movement, demands, 
and strength of women at that time proves both strikingly similar 
in form. It is a sad reflection on the lack of advances that 
have been made since. The words contained within the draft 
advanced in the 1950's mirror the objectives and claims being 
advanced today: 


"The Women's Charter seeks the liberation of all people, the 
common society of men and women. It clearly asserts that freedom 
from poverty, and race and class discrimination alone cannot 
achieve this. Until equality between men and women is realized, 
a struggle for liberation is not over: 'We shall teach the men 
that they cannot hope to liberate themselves from the evils of 
discrimination and prejudice as long as they fail to extend to 
women complete and unqualified equality in law and practice.'" 

Murray and O'Regan, 1993 


Murray and O'Regan provide an excellent summary of the 
Women's Charter and the nature of the demands that it advances. 
Mostly the demands are derivative of the preeminent trend at that 
time that saw women's rights as solely derivative of the family 
context. With women's identity being intertwined with their place 
in the private strata, the primary focus was on property and 
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economic independence rights constrained by the customs and laws 
governing marriage practices and on questions of guardianship and 
responsibility for the welfare of children. 

The rights claims incorporated into the Charter reflect the 
eight objectives laid out at the launch of the Federation of 
South African Women, for ‘equal rights with men in relation to 
property, marriage and children, and for the removal of all land 
and customs that deny women such equal rights, as well as the 
development of every child through compulsory education for all; 
for the protection of mother and child through maternity homes, 
welfare clinics, creches and nursery schools, in countryside and 
towns, through proper homes for all, and through the provision of 
water, light, transport, sanitation, and other amenities of 
modern civilization.' The subsequent 'What Women Demand' 
presented one year later affirmed these categories of claims and 
established specific policy-relevant goals to be achieved to 
fulfil these demands. 

The nature of rights claims of that period reflect the 
overall context in which gender issues were viewed and how women 
conceived of their place in the liberation struggle. Most of the 
claims were linked almost exclusively to womens domestic roles 
and implicitly assumed the full internalization by women of the 
hierarchical nature of social status on gender grounds. 

Due to changes in the labour structure which saw a mass 
influx of women into the urban areas and the formal and informal 
job market, women became more highly politicized and the nature 
of their political activism began to change throughout the 
1970's. Nonetheless, women's organizations and individual 
activists were still tending to advance the nationalist ideology 
over a gender identity. (Seidman) It was not until the late 
1980's when the movement towards transition was at a rapid pace, 
that the space to debate the relationship of these ideologies and 
identities was created. 

Interestingly at this time the cleavages along Western 
feminist conceptions of rights and the commitment to nationalist 
goals began to dramatically emerge. "..even when the ANC called 
for equal wages, for day care facilities, or for job 
opportunities for women, discussions of what is still regularly 
called 'the woman question' rarely addressed male dominance in 
the household. In 1989, a woman writing in the South African 
Communist Party's journal insisted, ‘our main task is the 
liberation of black people', not raising gender-specific demands 
('Clara' 1989, 39). Viewing attempts to politicize gender or 
family relationships as arising from 'bourgeois' or 'western' 
feminism, spokespeople for any of the major organizations 
struggling against white minority rule tended to suggest that 
‘the woman question' was best left unasked." (Seidman, p,. 297) 


With the onset of the transition, these debates were not to 
be left to philosophical discourse. Women were called upon to 
quickly organize and stake their place in the opening political 
space. Debates over ideology were quickly transformed into 
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debates over strategy and policy positions. Reflecting the growth 
of women's participation in the mainstream of the liberation 
struggle, the development of many women's organizations at the 
community level and in the workplace, and concern with ensuring 
that women were well represented in the negotiation process, 
women's groupings moved quickly to form alliances and foster 
linkages across social cleavages. 

Paradoxically, the political space that was opened in 
February of 1990 brought to the fore in undeniable ways the 
reality of continued discrimination of women and the perpetuation 
of patriarchy across the political spectrum. The passage of time 
had clearly brought little in terms of the acceptance by the 
comrades of the legitimacy of gender issues and the imperative of 
redressing a legacy of discrimination against women. 

After the official launch of the ANC Women's League in early 
1991, activists were concerned with encouraging women's 
participation in the transitional process, while advancing the 
campaign to draft a broad based consultative document of women's 
rights. One of the initiatives that the ANCWL undertook to 
foster greater participation of women in the decisional 
structures of the organization of the mass democratic movement 
was a proposal for the establishment of a 30% quota rate for 
women's representation in the National Executive Committee of the 
ANC. When in July of 1991, 50 new members were to be elected to 
the NEC, the demand for a 30% quota amounted to a 15 seat body. 

Given the long tradition of Women's subservient support for 
the decisions and leadership of their male counterparts in the 
ANC, the petition for a quota was unprecedented. The issue 
proved too be the most controversial at the week long meeting, an 
astounding fact in its own right given the critical historical 
juncture that the leaders of the liberation struggle were 
situated within. The debate was framed in terms of the argument 
that the quota would break the pattern of women stagnating at 
best in mid-level leadership against the argument that quotas 
represented a denial of free choice in selection of leadership. 
(Seidman, 1993) 

But most interesting feature was the comments made regarding 
the proposals from some of the men in top leadership positions, 
sporting some of the most radical credentials..."they are not yet 
ready for such leadership, they do not have the experience..." or 
"if there is to be a quota, lets start of with one or two percent 
and let the merit of their work secure more positions...". The 
parallels with white denunciations of black access were too 
ironic to be believable. The women were furious when the measure 
was roundly defeated. At that time, nine women were elected to 
the NEC out of the 50 available positions. When a similar 
measure calling for the provision of automatic seats for UMkhonto 
we Sizwe commanders on the NEC passed nearly unanimously, the 
outrage of the women participants was complete. (5) 

Paralleling what occurred within the ANC, in 1989 a COSATU 
Congress tabled resolutions petitioning for a more conscious 
campaign for the advancement of women in positions of affiliate 
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leadership. The objections of the predominantly male rank and 
file delivered a similar fate as that of the ANC proposals. 

Coupled with frustration that the national negotiation 
process had virtually no women representatives, it became clear 
that gender issues were to maintain their marginal status. And 
the denial of women's representation was perceived as an ongoing 
pattern of subsuming concern with women's rights issues under the 
'greater good', the best man for the job....'. 

Such examples of the relegation of gender issues to 
subsidiary status and the denial of access to women in the 
‘boardrooms! of the political power-brokers fostered a greater 
determination on behalf of women to ensure that their claims 
would be heard and that their issues would not be 'ghettoized' in 
the hierarchy of rights claims being advanced at the national 
level by their male counterparts. 

Women's organizations and local and regional coalitions 
began to debate the various methods that could be employed to 
challenge the ongoing patriarchical character of the transition 
process while capitalizing upon the unique opportunities 
presented for the articulation of new political claims. 

A multi-faceted strategy was adopted. Women would both 
intensify pressure on the national negotiation process 
by establishing methods for greater participation of all women in 
the national political discourse through the articulation of 
their needs. The pre-existing campaign to draft a women's 
charter was perfectly situated at this point in time to harass 
these multifaceted concerns and absorb the energies of women 
determined to make their voices heard. 

Simultaneously different initiatives reflected the dual 
goals of the women's movement. The Women's National Coalition 
was formed to draft a Charter of Women's Rights and subsequently 
a Gender Advisory Committee was formed to ensure womens 
participation in the negotiating forum to intensify attention to 
gender relevant issues. 

The formation of the GAC followed a series of efforts made 
to ensure women's representation in the negotiations. Women made 
an outcry at the onset of the negotiations when they were 
excluded unofficially from participation. The ANC raised the 
issue of women's exclusion from effective participation in the 
decision making at CODESA, but other negotiators simply threw the 
motion out. Subsequently women delegates came together and 
demanded a meeting with the Negotiating Council, led by the ANC 
delegation. Following that initiative, when delegations did not 
send a woman representative, the women went to the registrar and 
demanded that the seat be left vacant. Subsequently, a motion 
was made that a caucus be formed for all women participating in 
the different technical committees within the CODESA structures. 
After the breakdown of CODESA and the reestablishing of multi- 
party talks, the issue of protecting womens rights to 
participation re-emerged and was to prove quite divisive within 
the emerging Women's Coalition. 
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But the campaign to draft the charter that was launched was 
ultimately going to reflect the diverse political goals of the 
leaders of the various political organizations, as well. As 
disputes arose over how to proceed in challenging the day to day 
discrimination women faced in the national constitutional forums, 
tensions were reflected in the effort to advance the campaign for 
articulating womens right's- as the recapping of the Coalition's 
history and contemporary status will reflect. 

In April of 1992, the National Women's Coalition was 
launched with a specific mandate to unify women by drafting and 
adopting a charter that outlined women's demands for equality in 
the new constitution. It's introduction represented months of 
formulation and strategic planning. It was hoped that through the 
consultation process, a clear consensus would emerge regarding 
women's positions on issues of gender oppression in the family, 
unpaid labour within the household, abortion and control over 
family planning, questions of violence against women and 
protection against it. As well, it was hoped that a pattern of 
consensual views would emerge across race, class, age, education, 
and political affiliation on issues related to workplace 
equality, maternity and child care rights, and the right to 
property and control of wealth. It was hoped that the divisions 
of South African women were to be bridged by concentrating on 
specific concerns relevant to all women, "gender relations in the 
household and on social relations that perpetuate gender 
subordination.' (Seidman, 1993) 

The participatory research plan that was to evolve was the 
most comprehensive, thorough, and novel for any of the charter 
campaigns. In fact and as conceived, to date it represents the 
largest project of participatory research ever conducted 
globally. Ten regional centres were formed to cover the entire 
area of South Africa. Ten regional centres have been planned for 
the conduct of the research campaign to coincide with what will 
be the administrative bases for regional coalitions. The sites 
were chosen to ensure the easiest access for women and the most 
representative location for the different groups of women in 
South Africa. A regional campaign co-ordinator was appointed to 
work with the regional coalition and those women's organizations 
in existence in that area, to bring them together and to 
facilitate on-going alliance development. The regional 
coordinators would help chose fieldworkers for the research 
campaign, lay the logistical foundation for their deployment and 
work out language, communication and outreach problems for the 
collection and processing of data. (6) 

Concerned with the conscious goal that women own the 
project, careful efforts were made not to leave women feeling 
that they were the objects of a study. Using focus groups within 
organizations and by classification on socio-economic and 
demographic lines, questionnaires were prepared for in depth 
interviews of individuals, while public tribunals, meetings and 
hearings were planned for broad efforts at canvassing women. 
Other appropriate participatory research activities were to be 
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determined by the regional coordinators contingent upon the 
unique characteristics of their target communities, the ideas of 
the regional participants in the coalition, and logistical 
factors like time, money, and accessability. 


"The campaign will work as an integrated campaign at all 
levels; national and regional, urban and rural and in all its 
different facets: education, media, research and organizational. 
It is essential that women use this campaign to identify, unite, 
organize and act on issues central to their lives. Women must 
use this campaign to break their silence, to become visible, to 
be heard. Women must bring their issues to the fore. 

The very first step is to ensure that women ‘own' the 
campaign. This means that national organizations and regional 
coalitions must be involved in shaping the campaign itself. 
Women in these organizations must develop their programmes to 
build their own capacity, reach unorganized women in their 
constituencies and mobilize women around the campaign. The 
campaign must strengthen regional coalitions through the process. 
We need to use every form of media, educational and cultural 
activities to excite women. Women need to know that the issues 
they face on a day to day basis link up to the campaign, that 
this campaign is about South African women seizing the 
opportunity to begin transforming society and their lives." 


The campaign would retain an organic mix of unified national 
goals and strategic objectives with a particularistic concern for 
preserving the uniqueness of the communities and providing an 
autonomous space in planning appropriate campaigns for the needs 
and characteristics of the women they represent. This would 
serve to give legitimacy and validity to the project and would 
create greater opportunity for women, long denied the belief that 
they can shape their destinies, a place to creatively transform 
them. 

It was planned then that the data would be collected from 
the diverse sources and from the different regions, collated, 
analyzed and made public in a number of different ways to 
facilitate further consultation with the regions and the 
coalitions of women that they represent. From there, the 
catalogue of critical issues and demands could be carried into 
the national debates. 

To so utilize the information drawn from the campaign in the 
national constitutional negotiations, made salient and essential 
the on-going continuation of the other facet of the strategy 
conceived earlier by the women's organizations- the fostering of 
greater access for women to the inner circles of the political 
board room. 

While representing a carefully crafted and internally 
consistent strategy joining grass roots organizing and 
facilitation of a broad-based popular women's movement, with the 
development of a legitimate set of claims to be articulated into 
rights demands in the evolving institutions, and the 
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intensification of leverage to be applied by women at the 
national level should produce the most rigorous and emancipatory 
method to transform women's sense of efficacy and their raw 
power. But questions of the hierarchy of priorities and the 
intervention of several factors on the national political level 
disrupted the rapid pace towards the launch of the charter 
campaign. 

Even at this late date, some woman have felt that the main 
emphasis of the work of the women's coalition should be ensuring 
participation at the national level to produce an equal place in 
the political board room, others felt grass roots mobilization 
and concern with meeting poor rural womens needs warranted the 
highest saliency and still others felt that the previously 
conceived combination of mass mobilization, representation of all 
womens demands, and the channelling of new leverage into a power 
politics calculus had to be maintained. In many ways the 
emerging dispute over strategy itself reflected the legacy of 
differing conception's of the place of the women's struggle in 
relation to that of the broader campaign for liberation. As 
well, it re-invigorated previous debates over the nature of 
gender demands that attended to the disempowerment of the women 
through poverty. 

A breakdown has quickly been materializing in the two- 
pronged strategy of the coalition of womens organizations that 
first came together over two years ago. It has both effected the 
development of the Charter Campaign in the meeting of its time 
tables and it has eroded consensus on how women should be 
ensuring greater participation in the national negotiations. The 
breakdown can be categorized in the following ways. 

First, a serious debate over questions of mandate has 
emerged. For the Women's National Coalition, the mandate 
question is quite far-reaching. Participants to the coalition 
are questioning whether the mandate of the coalition was to 
concentrate on the formation of the charter or to extend beyond 
that and direct the coalition's attention simultaneously to 
influencing events in the national negotiations. [In addition, it 
is being asked whether the coalition should be seen as a 
coordinating mechanism for a nascent national women's movement 
and how it might be laying the foundation for its evolution in 
the future. 

This question, as well, reflects deeper divisions and 
debates along the lines of who should be leading a national 
women's formation and what agenda should it adopt. Within this 
debate the full range of concerns over African emancipation 
versus the Western influenced conception of feminism articulated 
by the white liberal lawyers has been running beneath the surface 
of strategic and philosophical considerations. Many of the 
participants cite concern that there are deep racial and 
philosophical issues at stake, but are not articulating them out 
of a desire to see them buried. 

On the issue of mandate, strategic questions have been 
raised in regard to application of the Charter itself. Should 
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the NWC take a position that the Charter should be addended to a 
future Bill of Rights with the same legal powers, should it be an 
enforceable legal document that is subordinate to a constitution 
with a Bill of Rights, should it be a statement of state policy 
in a section of a constitution that would not be enforceable by 
law but could be used as a directive to guide legislations and 
judicial interpretation on gender issues, or should it be used as 
a catalogue of gender relevant demands and concerns that the 
government might chose to use. (FN For an assessment of the 
implications of these various possibilities, please see a 
position paper prepared by the Caucus on Law and Gender, Cape 
Town) 

No consensual position has emerged on the application of the 
charter. In fact, it appears that the failure to establish a 
position on application has translated into confusion over the 
very notion of a charter among the ranks of coalition 
participants and within grass roots organizations where the 
charter is being launched. 


Secondly, basic strategic considerations of how to respond 
to national constitutional trends are wearing at the lines of 
consensus established earlier. As the coalition of organizations 
has been called upon to respond to both the government's 
proposals on women's rights and the multi-party negotiation 
forum's proposed Interim Bill of Rights, divisions over 
appropriate action have created serious fractures in the 
coherence of the movement. 

The issues at stake are complex and the debates equally 
multi-faceted, but simply the issue at hand is whether to respond 
to and attempt to shape poor piecemeal and potentially 
constraining interim measures in an effort to maximize the best 
representation of women's concerns that can be produced over 
whether to maintain the moral highground and seek to advance only 
those claims that represent the organic integrity of women's 
concerns. These debates were brought to the fore by two events. 

The government timed its release of several pieces of 
legislation to address women's rights concerns and its own Bill 
of Rights with the governments ratification of three 
international covenants on women's rights. Buoyed by its 
sponsorship of a high profile and expensive conference on women's 
rights issues held on International Women's Day, the cynical 
expediency of recruiting the 54% women's majority vote was 
apparent to all. Even women within the National Party were 
affronted by the lack of consultation, as the drafting of the 
legislation had been left to a junior advocate in the Department 
of Justice who had little contact with the women in the party. 

Nonetheless, a heated and bruising debate ensued over 
whether formal and carefully crafted legal responses should be 
produced. The questions raised considered whether a response 
would in fact legitimate the efforts of the government to coopt 
the goals of the charter campaign process or whether the 
governments weak and transparent efforts actually legitimated the 
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efforts at elevating womens rights issues to the mainstream 
political discourse and represented an expanding political space 
that could be appropriated. Unfortunately, the positions taken 
over how the coalition should respond fell along pre-existing 
fault lines in the ideological and strategic cleavages of the 
movement. 


Subsequently, when the Multi-Party Negotiating Forum 
released its Interim Bill of Rights, the debate over whether a 
formal response should be crafted was again raised. The Interim 
Bill was roundly considered as both deficient in its provisions 
for the protection of gender-salient rights issues and rejected 
for its lack of consultative procedures in drafting. But in this 
instance, several women representatives at the forum quickly 
called for inputs from across the political and geographic 
spectrum of the Coalition so that formal deputations may be made 
in the transitional negotiations as new drafts are prepared. At 
this current stage, different regional subcommittees have been 
formed, human rights and women's organizations are preparing 
statements, analyses and prescriptions all to be used by the 
Subcommittee on Women's Issues to be put in place when the 
Transitional Executive Council is finally installed. 

Another strategic debate that has begun to subsequently 
emerge is a continuation of the debates first occurring with the 
formation of the Gender Advisory Committee at CODESA. The 
utility of separate institutions or mechanisms for promoting 
womens rights issues as separate from their institutional or 
policy relevant context has sparked a revisitation of concern 
over the 'ghettoization' of gender issues to separate and 
ultimately unequal status. Whether through a Gender Advisory 
Forum, a caucus of women's representatives at the negotiations, 
or formally for a future political order a Ministry for Women's 
Issues, the concerns addressed are the same and have increasingly 
become divisive within the women's movement. Interestingly, the 
implications of this debate for the very utility of a Women's 
charter have not been raised. The failure to question the 
potential marginalization of women's rights claims that such a 
Charter might imply may be attributed to the history of the use 
of the charter by South African women. 


Thirdly, organizational and personnel factors have also come 
into play, slowing down the momentum to beginning the research 
component of the Charter campaign. Problems of communication 
between the national office and the newly established regions for 
the campaign have been cited by several activists as leaving 
confusion over time tables, allocations of resources, and project 
priorities. These communication problems between the national 
office and the regions was exacerbated by strategic disputes 
within the leadership of the WNC and the WCC. 

In July of 1993, the National Research Director of the 
Women's Charter Campaign resigned from her position reportedly 
due to the submission of a proposal by one of the key figures in 
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the WNC to commission a market research firm to conduct the 
research component of the project. Recognizing the destructive 
implications that this proposal implied for the very integrity 
and philosophical orientation of the project, the director 
resigned. At the point of writing, this decision was implemented 
but the possibility for reversal still existed. A six-month 
position for National Research Coordinator is currently being 
advertised in the local papers. 

Irrespective of what will transpire, at the time of the 
disputes in the national offices of the Women's National 
Coalition, many of the regional structures had been set up and 
were, in varying stages, ready to begin their. research 
projects. While awaiting the playing out of the problems at the 
national level, some of the campaigns have gone ahead with 
outreach projects and local consciousness- raising efforts. But 
the damage to the sense of coherence to the project, the legacy 
of confusion, and the sheer disruption of momentum when timing 
has become increasingly constrained, may have quite deleterious 
effects for sustaining the project itself. 


Finally, in addition to the logistic, strategic, and 
personal factors eroding the coherence of the nascent womens 
movement and the campaign to draft a Charter of Women's rights, 
is the profound philosophical and policy-relevant debates 
occurring over the inclusion of gender relevant clauses in the 
constitutional proposals currently being drafted. Some of the 
most fundamental issues related to family law and the 
relationship of guarantees for the autonomy of regional and 
customary law for the status of women are in themselves creating 
new divisions on philosophical grounds among the women 
representatives to the negotiations, participants in the Women's 
National Coalition, the ANC Women's League and feminist scholars 
from across the country. 

Although these philosophical debates are in many ways 
elemental, all of the women that were spoken to from across 
different political positions expressed dismay that their 
energies were being consumed in drafting positions on these 
issues while the pace of negotiations were producing decisions 
and establishing parameters for the further articulation of 
gender claims that were going to be profoundly injurious to the 
nascent movement. The legacy of the failure to move beyond these 
debates were undermining the contemporary efforts to forge a 
unified and organic women's movement and maximize the pressure 
that women could wield at the national level. The program for a 
Women's Charter has only reflected the revisitation of the 
debates, the problem associated with organizing, and the race and 
class divisions of the past. 


A recent editorial in the Weekly Mail summarizes the crises 
in the women's movement, the strategic problems that it faces and 
the implications of failure to move rapidly forward to match the 
pace of the transition: 
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"The struggle for women's rights is not monolithic or 
without conflict, and women will have to battle it out with each 
other while also confronting their party-political colleagues to 
secure what could be described as the right to self- 
determination... 

So far the Women's National Coalition, which aims to unify 
women from across the political, racial, and cultural spectrums, 
has been the major player in campaigning for women's rights on 
the basis that women's rights are human rights. The quota system 
for women in negotiating structures was primarily the achievement 
of the coalition. Since then, the coalition has been ominously 
silent and a plan to form a women's lobby or caucus has not 
materialized so far. 

While the coalition moves slowly on a campaign aimed at 
formulating a charter....far-reaching decisions are being taken 
in the broad constitutional debate which could hinder women. 

Much more is at stake that which sex occupies the deckchairs. A 
hard-hitting national campaign is needed to place women's rights 
at centre stage." 

(Elsabe Wessels, Weekly Mail, July 30-August 5,1993) 


Charter of Children's Rights 


"By 1990, a 'back to school campaign' had been 
launched and students were supposedly returning to the 
class rooms. It became increasingly obvious, however, 
that large numbers of young people had slipped through 
the cracks in the transition period. Many youths who 
are now marginalized are not in schools, they are not 
in training institutions, they are not in employment. 
They are frequently referred to dismissively as 'the 
lost generation', the sacrifice that South Africa sadly 
had to make. 

The term lost generation is negative, defeatist 
and fundamentally wrong. The youth are not ‘lost' nor 
misplaced: they are present in increasing numbers and 
being marginalized from society. Marginalization is 
not necessarily a condition of youth: it is a problem 
of society which society must begin to address. Every 
person, every organization, every corporation must begin 
to ask how to address the issue of the marginalized 
youth." (Ramphele, 1992) 


The abuse of children's rights is pervasive in South Africa, 
as a social phenomenon reflecting the degradation of Apartheid 
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and as institutionally entrenched in the practices of the police 

and throughout the judicial system. The South African Council for 

Child and Family Welfare documented in November of 1992: 

-1570 cases of child battering a _ month 

-1771 cases of sexual abuse a _ month 

-5879 cases of neglect a month 

-95,108 cases of children needing material aid just to survive 
each month (The Johannesburg Star, November 22, 1992) 


The statistics in the area of child health are no less 
disturbing. Out of the 1.5 million children born in South Africa 
each year, over 100,000 die before their first. birthday. The 
mortality rate is 20% in the first five years, where black 
children are 8-10 times more likely to die before their first 
birthday than their white counterparts. And most of these deaths 
are from preventable illnesses like simple diarrhoea and acute 
respiratory infections. Paediatric AIDs is growing at an 
escalating rate in the recent years as well, with projected 
trends portraying epidemic proportions. (Jacobs, 1991) 

The magnitude of the problem is reflected in demographic 
trends, where more than 50% of South Africa's population is under 
15 years of age and 65% are under the age of 20. With the 
population growing at a rate of 3% and the bulk of the population 
not having reached child bearing age, most of the children that 
suffered the greatest oppression under Apartheid have not yet 
made their impact upon the social fabric in South Africa as 
demanding work, redress of historical grievance or simply asking 
for and being called upon to serve in the function of citizens of 
a common society. Given the violence that these youth and 
children have grown up with in their daily lives and as unleashed 
upon them by the security apparatus, they have been called the 
‘lost generation'- a misnomer reflecting profound neglect of 
social responsibility. Coupled with the effects of an 
educational resistance strategy that universally resulted in 
school boycotts since the original Soweto uprisings of the mid- 
1970's, analysts speak of the youth as not having skills for a 
new social order, nor the values of peaceful dispute resolution 
characteristic of a functioning legal order, democracy or basic 
communal identity necessary to a peaceful social sphere. 

The children's charter, in many ways becomes one of the most 
imperative efforts at organizing a community and elevating their 
claims to national political discourse. Traditionally voiceless 
and politically disenfranchised by the very nature of their 
status as minors under even the new franchise for a post- 
Apartheid South Africa and with A terrible need for bringing some 
form of common purpose to a fragmented and disaffected community 
that makes up the bulk of the population, the charter campaign 
could indeed go a long way to rallying segments of the youthful 
population to invest in them a belief in and personal stake in 
the political transition. 

This need was recently intensified in the assassination of 
Chris Hani, Secretary General of the South African Communist 
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Party. Hani was in many ways the only contemporary political 
figure that had the uniform respect of even the most radicalized 
of youth in South Africa's townships, while having the capacity 
to encourage acceptance of reform and compromise for a new social 
order befitting all South Africans. In addition, Hani was a 
visionary investing his energies shortly before his death in 
exploring the establishment of a peace corps for the youth, a 
project to engage the drifting, the participants in daily 
violence in the townships, and those engaged in crime to 
participate in the reconstruction of their homes and communities. 
His assassination could not have reflected a better strategy to 
disrupt the transition process and to drive a wedge between the 
politicized youth of South 


Africa and their traditional leadership in the liberation 
struggle. 

The violence that has plagued South Africa since the onset 
of the transition process presents new problems for the 
realization of the fundamental rights of children. Ramphele has 
documented that between 1984-86, 300 children were killed, 1000 
wounded, 11,000 detained, 18,000 arrested and 173,000 awaiting 
trial as a product of the resistance struggle. But this type of 
state orchestrated violence against children has been supplanted 
in the current era with a new form of violence. Between October 
1989 and February 1991 alone, 3,200 have died in unrest killings 
and 26,300 murders were recorded. The figures for the 1991-1993 
period are unprecedented. And it has been documented that the 
most frequent perpetrators of this violence have been youth 
between the ages of 15-24. 

As Jacobs has said, when childhood games are recapitulations 
of pitched battles between their families and the security forces 
or against other members of the community, when the children 
themselves are active participants in the defense of their 
communities and participate in hideous acts of violence against 
those collaborating with their enemies, reconstruction of a 
normal process of youthful development Is extremely unlikely in 
the most stable of new political and social orders. This 
disruption is exacerbated by a level of conformability with the 
conditions of violence; that is to say, that the youth are 
involved in legitimate violence for political ends. Previously 
their lives were consumed with resistance to state oppression, 
the new internecine and political violence characteristic of the 
transitional period creates the conditions in which the 
frustrations and disaffection of the youth can be channelled into 
what is perceived excusable violence to the higher order of the 
struggle for liberation. (Seekings, 1992) 

While it marks a new period in South Africa's history, the 
transition has only disrupted family life further, making the 
already limited access that children have to basic needs more 
difficult, and has resulted in widespread disease, homelessness 
and abandonment of children. The family as it is commonly known 
has little meaning in the conditions of extreme poverty that 
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plague South Africa. Given the profound sense of inefficacy 
characteristic of the legacy of Apartheid, given the differential 
degrees of politicization between the youth and the older 
generation, the failure of the family as an institution to 
harness the violence of the youth is not surprising. 

The percentage of children orphaned by the violence has only 
increased. Patterns of increasing substance abuse, prostitution, 
gang violence and petty crime are also on the rise. The children 
themselves have developed their own mechanisms for survival and 
development unique to their socially fragmented conditions. As 
Ramphele has argued, they have created alternative survival 
strategies- an economy of affection, subscription to traditional 
symbols as a way of giving meaning to their existence, crime for 
the meeting of basic needs, and the internalization of their 
status as 'victim', where a pervasive belief in their 
'entitlements' guides daily action and expectations for a new 
political order. (Ramphele, 1991) 

All of the preceding statistics reflect profound 
implications for efforts to construct a future democratic order. 
Surprisingly, as recent analysis has sketched, there has still 
been little attention given to redressing the most pervasive 
effects of the legacy of discrimination and abuse and the 
contemporary conditions which have exacerbated the realization of 
basic needs for the children of South Africa. 

There is an almost total lack of social services in the 
health and welfare areas of providing early childhood education, 
creating community facilities for children, alleviating the most 
extreme conditions of poverty and providing a social net to 
compensate for the disruption of family life and its potential 
for grave abuses that has been profoundly characteristic of South 
Africa. Given the failure to meet the most basic needs of the 
children of South Africa, requisite work in the areas of 
psychological counselling, basic development and the facilitation 
of the children's basic intellectual potential have been 
seriously undernourished and underfunded. Producing an 
environment in which the children can explore their environment, 
play, grow, and evolve their spirits as they naturally might has 
not even become an issue or goal for those working with the youth 
of South Africa. (footnote: Marion Jacobs, Progress, Reports on 
Health and Development in Southern Africa, Spring/ Summer 1991. 
Published by the Henry J. Caesar Family Foundation and the 
Carnegie Corporation.) 

The most basic steps of defining what children's rights are 
had yet to be taken prior to the inception of the Children's 
charter. And efforts to secure the rights of children in the 
past have been profoundly inadequate and only indicative of the 
machinations of the Apartheid order. Brigitte Mabandla has 
provided the most comprehensive review of the efforts of the 
South African state to merge the dual goals of maintaining the 
coercive control over a rapidly politicizing youth, while 
constructing national legislation for child protection consistent 
with international trends. The results were not only 
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hypocritical, but supplanted legitimate efforts at children's 
rights work. 

The Child Care Act passed in 1983 was labelled as a 
progressive act by the South African authorities. It reflected 
the general principles enshrined in the United Nations Convention 
on the Rights of the Child, where the state becomes the custodian 
of the child to ensure protection against the abuses of the 
parent. While seemingly a legitimate mechanism for securing the 
basic protection rights of the child, the Apartheid state's 
institutionalization of authority over the child's welfare had 
serious implication. Firstly, any state directly responsible 
for the violations of basic rights and denial of human needs to 
its youth population cannot be charged in any legitimate fashion 
with the protection of its children. More importantly, 'the 
Act...cannot be justly invoked to prosecute parents whose failure 
to take care of children, is a direct result of state policy." 
(Mabandla 1991) It is particularly ironic that the Child Care 
Act was operational at the time of the direct repression by state 
authorities of children resisting the imposition of Apartheid 
education. Subsequently, it has been documented that any 
jurisprudential action taken on behalf of a child in defense of 
the Child Care Act has only been taken on behalf of white 
children. 

In April 1990, a Consultative Conference was held in 
Gabarone, Botswana to begin the process of sketching strategies 
for alleviating the abuses against children in South Africa. At 
this conference, an interim national council was elected from 
delegates representing progressive organizations working with 
children. The council's mandate was to strengthen existing 
efforts on behalf of children while providing a coordinating 
mechanism for the activities of the progressive organizations. 

At that time, it was conceived that the interim structure 
would function as a lobbying mechanism within the transitional 
negotiations and at future constitutional negotiations and could 
serve to monitor progress on all issues related to the rights of 
the child. It could subsequently serve as the basis for a non- 
governmental commission monitoring all aspects of children's 
rights- application of constitutional principles, making 
representations to Parliament on impending legislation related to 
children's issues, monitor the application of affirmative action 
programs and the implementation of other programs for child 
welfare and development. (Mabandla, 1991). 

Thus with the opening of a new political space for the 
articulation of the rights of the traditionally oppressed that 
came with the February 2, 1990 launching of reforms by the state 
President, F.W. De Clark, activities in the defense of the child 
proliferated. Shirley Mabusela, national director of the 
National Children's Rights Committee that was created in February 
1990, has outlined the goals of its organization as educating 
South Africans about children's rights issues, conducting a 
situational analysis of the status of women and children in South 
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Africa, and providing institutional support for organizations 
working with children. 

The NCRC has outlined four critical areas of children's 
rights that must be addressed in the construction of a new social 
and political order; child survival, child protection in 
fostering the capacity of the family to look after the children, 
child development in a primary emphasis upon access to basic 
education and the construction of opportunities for advancement 
in the future, and child participation in affecting social 
change. As such, the Children's Campaign has factored prominently 
in the initiatives of the NCRC's work. As expressed in August of 
1993, the main concern of the NCRC is to educate children about 
what their rights are and then to recognize that parents and 
teachers must also be brought into the discourse of children's 
rights claims. (Efforts are currently underway to begin workshops 
with children, family and educators to this end.) (7) 

A summit was held from May 27-June 1, 1992 to draft a 
charter of children's rights. Different groups of children from 
the ages of 12 to 16 representing 17 different regions of the 
country from rural and urban areas, representing all racial and 
social groups, drawn from squatter communities, homelessness, and 
histories of exile came together in a forum to discuss their past 
experiences of oppression and to draft a set of claims for their 
rights under a new political order. The NCRC was used as a 
resource to select the participants, reflecting the lack of grass 
roots structures of youth organizations. Other national 
organizations like Lawyers For Human Rights and the Street Law 
Programme helped put together the materials used for the summit. 
As will be seen, the unique conditions inherently associated with 
the representation of children presented problems for more 
traditional application of participatory research methods. 
Notwithstanding these problems, the underlying framework of the 
summit was to simply create the environment in which children 
articulated their own concerns and constructed strategies for the 
future protection of their rights. 

Adult organization was limited to the collection of 
material and the establishment of workshops around specific 
issues relevant to the concern for children's rights- the nature 
of constitutions and bills of rights for the protection of 
children's rights, health and welfare, homelessness, education, 
violence and family life. The goal of the workshops was to 
inform the children about conditions around the country and 
existing and proposed mechanisms to deal with those conditions. 
There was consensus among the organizers of the conference that 
the children needed some apriori information upon which discourse 
about their different interpretations of these conditions could 
ensue and from their own claims and strategies for the future 
could be articulated. 

After the workshops, there was a plenary session where 
recommendations were presented by the participants. From each of 
the issues discussed, a plank would be incorporated into the 
charter. While the children did not devise the themes of the 
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workshops or the preparatory material used, they advanced the 
Claims to be incorporated into the charter and then made 
decisions about how the charter would be utilized after it was 
drafted. 

Proposals came from the children themselves that they needed 
to take the charter to organizations, political parties, and 
public officials to advance their claims in the construction of 
the new political order and to protect childrens rights in the 
interim period. Deputations were made to the Minister of Law and 
Order around conditions of violence against children and police 
harassment. And the charter was presented to the delegates at 
CODESA, the first negotiation forum. The children petitioned for 
the inclusion of children's rights into the constitutional 
negotiations and requested that children themselves be 
represented at the negotiations. The Charter was sent to the 
Inkatha Freedom Party, the African National Congress, the 
Democratic Party, and the National Party. 

Across the country, children have been coming together in 
regions to develop creative plans to utilize the charter as an 
organizing device among children and as a level in securing the 
rights of children in the public realm. Various regions of the 
country were given responsibility for these deputations. The 
Children from the PWV region of the country presented the Charter 
at CODESA, children from the Natal regions presented the Charter 
to the IFP. At the summit, the children all agreed that they 
needed to use the charter to tell other children about conditions 
for youth around the country and their capacity to work together 
to secure their rights in the future. 

One example of the enhanced sense of efficacy that came out 
of the summit's charter drafting process was evidenced in the 
Western Cape region's delegation to the local police force to 
discuss the problems of street children and their treatment at 
the hands of the police. The charter document was used in this 
delegation as the basis of a problem-solving approach to the 
police. While the children were accompanied by individuals from 
the childrens advocacy and welfare organization Molo Songololo, 
it was the children that organized the event, petitioned the 
police officers directly, made plans to meet with police 
officials at other stations, and sought out media coverage in the 
local and national newspapers. 

This one example reflects the impact of the summit at a 
broader level. It has both helped children to deal in an 
immediate time frame with the conditions of violence in their 
communities and as perpetrated in an ongoing way by the officials 
of the state, by giving them the courage to speak up against 
police brutality in their realization that they have rights 
that are being violated by the local authorities. And it has 
given the children a sense of efficacy in their capacity to shape 
their political future. It has made the ongoing political 
transformation both more salient to their daily lives and given 
them a stake in the successful establishment of functioning 
institutions for the future. While the methods of reaching the 
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children may be limited due to the nature of the community being 
drawn together, those children participating in the summit and 
those children subsequently brought into the dissemination and 
organizing campaigns, have a profoundly new assessment of their 
stake in the country's future. Many examples were given to me 
both by participants in the summit and representatives of 
organizations working with the children of a politicization that 
has occurred in novel ways from those traditionally associated 
with the resistance of the last decade. 

The possibilities of such rights politicization are endless, 
but concrete factors impeding the expansion in such activity and 
its influence at the national political level are numerous: from 
limitation in the access to children through the ongoing 
conditions of violence, to the immediate need to address bias 
issues of child protection over the essential question of child 
development, to the traditional relegation of childrens claims to 
the protectorate status of adult representation. 

But if the charter campaign for children is viewed as a long 
term and foundational strategy for empowering the youth of South 
Africa to construct their own claims for rights recognition, the 
most profoundly transformative conditions are being laid. The 
Children's Charter Campaign must be evaluated in this context 
alongside the extensive nation-wide programs of Street Law being 
brought into schools across the country. In these programs, 
students draft their own Bill of Rights, they debate 
constitutional issues and the importance of free and fair 
elections, they share their experiences with the seriously flawed 
juvenile justice system, and they articulate their concerns about 
their socio-economic conditions (housing, nutrition, access to 
education, etc), as well as the importance of second and third 
generation rights for a future South Africa. A forum has been 
created whereby the youth can construct their own conception of 
their responsibilities under a new democratic order and for the 
promotion of rights beyond the new political institutions. With 
such long term and foundational efforts at rights socialization, 
it is often hard to assess the short terms implications or 
construct some gauge of the success of the initiatives. But the 
evident enthusiasm of the youth engaged in these initiatives is a 
sustaining substitute. 

If norms of accountability to human rights principles for a 
future political leadership are ever to be constructed, they must 
start with the youth of a society. Universal Standards of Human 
Rights are a relatively new phenomenon in world history. The 
effects of modern campaigns, projects and simply patterns of 
rights socialization have not begun to be felt around the world. 
And no where is this more true than in South Africa. Combining 
the organizational campaigns initiated through the children's 
charter summit with the ongoing initiatives of the Street Law 
programmes, the long term implications for human rights promotion 
are profound. 
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A Worker's Charter 


The project for the construction of a worker's charter is in 
many ways unique to the other campaigns: it was initiated rather 
autonomously from the other campaigns, its origins was very 
politically motivated in regard to the national political 
negotiations, its goals were directed more for the short term 
economic issues at stake, and its participatory campaign was 
conducted in the pre-established and tightly constructed trade 
union structures. It's fate reflects, as well, unique situational 
and political contexts, as the charter has essentially been 
replaced by efforts to construct a Reconstruction Accord between 
the largest trade union organization, COSATU, and the ANC and by 
labour initiatives to spearhead the emerging National Economic 
Forum, bringing together representatives of the trade unions, 
business, and key political sectors. Yet the history of the 
Worker's Charter is an important one for comparing the different 
campaigns and for assessing the potential impact that such 
initiatives may have in the future. 

There is a long history within the labour movement in South 
Africa to draft sets of demands for the rights of the working 
class. The literature documenting the history of the Labour 
movement in South Africa and the evolution of its trade union 
affiliates is both excellent and widely available, therefore 
background information to the movement will not be recounted 
here. After a short overview of the history of charters in the 
labour movement, we will briefly overview the most recent efforts 


to draft a charter of demands that represents the integration of 
three separate and recent initiatives by various labour 
formations. The document that was produced from this merger 
effort is now known as the Worker's Charter, the charter that we 
will examine in this comparative study. 


The very conception of a charter in the Labour Movement 
implies more than a list of demands to be brought to business or 
the state as a basis of negotiation of the rights of workers. 
Instead, it represents a broader conception of how the socio- 
economic and political orders must be structured for the 
guarantee of workers rights. As far back as 1913 the white trade 
unions drafted a charter outlining particular workplace demands 
for the securing of jobs. While the charter did not have a long 
political life, at that time it was sent to Parliament as a 
mechanism to demand new legislation for workers rights. This 
effort was followed in 1944 by a charter drafted by the South 
African Trade and Labour Council that called for the installation 
of a socialist economy and the guarantee of rights to free 
education, welfare, full employment, housing, etc. It 
articulated the demand for worker participation in economic and 
social planning, while setting out a set of demands for rights 
that went beyond that of the factory floor. Again in the early 
1980's, the idea of a charter of worker's rights was re-ignited, 
reflecting the growing strength of the Labour Movement in the 
period from 1982-1986. This initiative was more a reflection of 
the Movement's desire to establish an institutionalized 
articulation of the vision for the socialist future that the 
movement sought. (Fanaroff, 1990). 

The most recent effort to construct a worker's charter of 
demands came as a response to the publication of the ANC's first 
draft of their constitutional principles in 1989, in which it 
explicitly called for the construction of a charter of workers 
rights to be drawn as central to a new constitutional order. 
Initially there was great debate within the trade unions 
regarding the utility of such an initiative and the implications 
for Labour's autonomy from an ANC government in the future. An 
overview of the journals and newsletters of the various union 
formations is illustrative of these debates and provides a good 
depiction of the uniqueness of the concerns of the labour 
movement in relation to that of the other communities engaged in 
drafting their own charters. 

Given that the drafting of demands and charters was integral 
to the history of the Movement, given the central place that 
COSATU played in the 1980's in the tri-partite alliance with the 
ANC and the South African Communist Party, and given the 
Movement's vocal commitment to the establishment of a 
constitutional order, consensus around creating a structured 
articulation of the demands of the working class for a post- 
Apartheid South Africa emerged quickly. The debates focused more 
on whether the charter would go beyond a list of demands, to 
provide the foundation for the constitutional resolution of 
questions of property and control of the economic resources of 
the state. As Hassan Amra has said the demands that were to be 
elaborated were prescribed as shaping 'the terrain on which 
struggles between labour and capital would be fought in the new 
South Africa.' (Amra, 1990) 


The range of issues that were to be considered for 
incorporation were outlined in the newsletter of COSATU, the 
Campaign Bulletin. All of the demands represented long term 
goals for economic transformation and not immediate rights. It 
was felt that the immediate post-Apartheid period would force 
such compromises that the institutional guarantee of a floor of 
rights had to be established a priori. A process of initial 
debate and consultation was begun, leading to the decision to 
embrace a full-scale campaign for the drafting of a worker's 
charter. Integral to this process would be a thorough canvassing 
of the ideas, claims, and goals of the grass roots and 
progressive trade union organizations. 

Thus COSATU outlined its vision of the workers charter in 
its Resolution on a Workers Charter disseminated at its 1989 
Congress: 

"A Workers Charter must be a product of thorough debates and 
consultations involving the entire toiling masses of our country 
and it therefore resolves that COSATU launch and spearhead a a 
Worker's Charter campaign involving the broader section of the 
oppressed and exploited masses. COSATU and its allies must 
canvass the views and opinions of the toiling masses through 
democratic and participatory methods of consultation. The 
campaign should culminate in the drafting of a worker's charter 
as a matter of urgency. The Central Executive Committee is 
instructed to monitor progress of the discussion in our 
structures and to call a special national congress to draft the 
WC when we've discussed our demands in all of our structures and 
with our allies in the working class. The Special Congress 
should be called a Worker's Charter Congress, to be attended by 
COSATU, NACTU and other formations of the Mass Democratic 
Movement." 


Simultaneously, while COSATU was circulating its draft of 
the worker's charter, so too did the South African Communist 
Party and NACTU, another progressive labour federation. The SACP 
version dealt with broader issues of ownership and control of the 
economy, the workers rights to welfare and a broad conception of 
the political rights of workers. The types of rights outlined 
went beyond that originally conceived by the ANC and beyond that 
being debated in the COSATU charter, which in turn was reflected 
in the general discourse about workers rights in a new 
constitutional order. (Faranoff) 

The movement for a workers ‘charter both reflect the power 
that the Labour Movement wielded at the critical juncture in 
which the transition was begun, fears that their power could 
become overshadowed in a transitional process emphasizing the 
role of more traditional political actors and parties, and an 
effort to maximize the power of the movement to secure 
institutional guarantees for the future. The charter could, in 
essence, become a mechanism for securing rights in practice 
through the exertion of power. Thus the charter would reflect 
rights already secured and insure their protection in the future, 
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yet would necessarily be flexible enough to accommodate any gains 
made by the movement later. It was this conscious application of 
a power that underlay the conceptions of how the charter could be 
used in the new political order, once drafted through the grass 
roots of the movement. As Faranoff, a representative of the 
National Union of Metalworkers South Africa, indicates, from its 
early days, there was consensus that at a minimum the workers 
charter would have an institutional status in the constitutional 
order, however it evolved: 


"The structures of the society in general are set out in the 
constitution, but the essentially collective rights of workers, 
both in the workplace and in the community, should be set out in 
a worker's charter. Parliament, whatever its nature and 
structure, should be restricted from making laws which restrict 
or remove or contradict rights set out in the charter. The 
courts, while independent, should be required to give the 
charter, like the constitution and a Bill of Rights, a status 
superior to statute. The exercise of the rights in the charter 
must be protected by Parliament." 


As such, the proposals and debates around the nature and 
usage of a workers charter occurring in early 1990 reflected both 
the recognition of the power of the Labour Movement to secure for 
itself institutionalized guarantees for workers rights, but also 
reflected concern that the tri-partite alliance was slowly being 
eroded and the movement had to ensure that it kept the issues 
associated with workers rights on the front burner in the 
constitutional negotiations. 

These concerns with the place of the Labour Movement in the 
transitional process and the concrete assessment of the need to 
stimulate the broad based participation of the movement in a 
campaign for workers rights were reflected in the second COSATU 
congress held to advance the campaign for the WORKER's Charter. 
On November 17 and 18, 1990 delegates from all the COSATU 
affiliates came together to bring back their constituents 
thinking on the initiation of the campaign and to reflect on ways 
to take it forward. The purpose of the Congress was to identify 
and debate the worker's demands and to forge a strategy as to how 
to translate them into the national constitutional debate. 350 
COSATU delegates were represented and there were numerous 
observers from the ANC, the South African Communist Party, and 
NACTU. 

The Congress also reflected that many of the affiliates had 
not been adequately disseminating ideas about the charter or 
fostering debate within their ranks about the demands that should 
be incorporated. At that point, only one affiliate had made any 
serious attempts at popularizing the idea of a worker's charter 
among its members. While really only the first report back 
concerning consultation on the idea of the Charter, the Congress 
was initiated to re-invigorate a campaign for workers rights and 
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to launch a more far reaching debate over the objectives of a 
Worker's Charter in the constitutional process and beyond. 

The conference debated how the labour affiliate could 
intensify the pressure around campaigns for the formation of a 
constituent assembly, which trade union rights should be 
entrenched in a new constitution, how trade unions could retain 
their autonomy from political parties in a post-Apartheid period, 
how economic rights and gender rights could be elevated at the 
national level, and what strategies should be undertaken to 
foster democratic participation in the new political order. At 
the end of the conference, the Congress put forth its future 
objectives in influencing the national debate; to incorporate the 
range of economic demands in a Worker's Charter to be linked to 
discourse about COSATU's view on the economy within its 
affiliates. It was argued that these economic demands could then 
be used to shape policy-making within the ANC on economic issues. 
As the conference it was agreed by both the COSATU delegates and 
representatives of the ANC and NACTU that a Third Congress on the 
Worker's Charter should be held. (Pillay, 1991) 


Following the Second Congress, in June of 1990, COSATU 
sponsored a major conference on Constitutional Law and the 
Worker's Charter. The conference brought together Labour 
representatives, scholars on constitutional issues and labour law 
and representatives of various political formations and was 
designed to examine the role of the trade unions in the 
Constitution making process, it looked at the Namibian experience 


of workers in that process, examined comparative case studies of 
Labour in political transformation in the Soviet Union and 
Italy,and gave a special focus on the role of a workers charter 
in South Africa. It explored how a charter would be linked to a 
future Bill of Rights, the implications of a charter for ongoing 
economic restructuring and the protection of private property, 
and how it would mediate between individual and collective 
rights. There was also a special session on strategies for 
transforming the demands of the workers charter into guarantees 
of rights. 

The impetus to the conference itself was to demonstrate a 
level of high profile attention directly from the Labour 
federation to the national constitutional debates occurring at 
that time. As some have argued, a primary impetus to the call 
for a charter within the ranks of the movement at that time was a 
growing sense that COSATU had lost its integral status within the 
alliance at the transitional negotiations. As Chris Dlamini was 
quoted in the Star: "After a period when there was little 
consultation between the ANC and its alliance partners over the 
negotiation process, an alliance forum has been formalized and it 
will be used to communicate workers concerns to the ANC. Many 
workers think that the National Party is taking the ANC for a 
ride in the negotiations." (South African Labour Bulletin, 
January 1991) 
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Thus consensus built around the need for a workers charter 
precisely as a devise to elevate workers rights issues in the 
short term for the securing of constitutional protections. In 
many ways, concern over the exclusion of labour concerns and the 
immediate efforts to draft a workers charter served to re- 
invigorate the trade union movement at a time when its 
representatives and the grass roots affiliates were increasingly 
feeling shut out of the national negotiation process and a loss 
of momentum towards a social democratic future.. As the COSATU 
Worker's Charter Campaign chair person said at the November 1990 
conference: "COSATU is calling for civil society to play a more 
important role in determining the new constitution. 
Constitution-making should not be confined to Parliament and 
political parties." 

Out of the Second Worker's Charter Campaign Congress and the 
subsequent Constitutional Conference, it increasingly became 
clear that if a workers charter was to be drafted, there had to 
be one unified campaign and one set of demands articulated. In 
May of 1992, efforts were made to collapse COSATU's Worker 
Charter, NACTU's Worker's Manifesto and the Social Charter of 
Fundamental Rights of Worker's in Southern Africa into one 
organic document. In addition to bringing the three accords 
together, a space was created for independent unions to make 
inputs into the final provisions. Hailed as enjoying the 
broadest base of support among the working class of South Africa, 
it was seen to be the single most comprehensive social charter 
being initiated in the current period. Born out of a power 
calculation, a single document would intensify recognition of the 
principle demands for the right to strike, guarantees for union 
autonomy from government, political parties, and management at 
all levels, provisions of jobs, a living wage, and greater worker 
and union participation in the work place and in the economy. 
(The Weekly Mail, May 22-28, 1992) 

In a short period of time, efforts to establish a National 
Economic Forum to negotiate guidelines for economic policy in the 
transition and for a post-apartheid reconstruction supplanted the 
emphasis upon the Campaign for a Worker's Charter. Consistent 
with the demands outlined in the various charter's and underlying 
the call for one organic charter and to establish mechanisms for 
the ongoing democratic participation by Labour in any economic 
policy issues. 

While not entirely satisfied with the rights of workers that 
have been debated, proposed and preliminarily sketched in the 
interim constitutional measures, attention has shifted away from 
the national constitutional debates to the direct 
operationalization of demands for the shaping of policy. Fueled 
by frustration with the stalemates at the constitutional level 
and the deepening economic crises flourishing in the face of 
state corruption and inefficiency, while the basic human needs of 
the working class are not met, increasingly cries were heard for 
the exertion of labour's leverage to be applied to the economic 
crises of the present and for reconstruction for the future. The 
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movement towards establishing forums for development policy, 
marks Labour's staking of an autonomous ground in the post- 
Apartheid era. Thus its fate cannot be linked to one political 
party that might not secure the rights of workers once in power. 
It also marks the sustained commitment to entrenching patterns of 
democratic participation in economic decisions appropriate to a 
new political era. 

Thus, according to the Secretary General of COSATU, Jay 
Naidoo, the rights of workers must now be protected both at the 
constitutional and legislative levels: "..must empower grass 
roots organizations such as the civics, women, youth, students, 
parents, and teachers to have power over decisions that affect 
their lives. In this way we will be able to build an effective 
countervailing power to that of any unresponsive and 
unaccountable state bureaucracy." From this effort to establish 
patterns of democratic participation in economic decision making 
now for future reconstruction, COSATU began a new campaign which 
would have four essential components. The first would be to 
maintain efforts to influence the drafting of a future Bill of 
Rights to secure worker's rights. The second would be to draft a 
Reconstruction Accord with the ANC and other members of the Mass 
Democratic Movement to be implemented when the new ANC government 
comes into power. Part of the Accord constitutes an election 
pact, effectively settling recent disputes about the electoral 
affiliation of COSATU. The new emphasis upon operationalization 
of rights claims for the future has dictated the continued 
participation in the tripartite alliance, serving to both sustain 
mobilization of the COSATU membership and securing a broad vote 
for the ANC while simultaneously negotiating policy guarantees 
for the future. 

The third component of the new campaign is to lay the 
foundation for development initiatives framed for a future South 
Africa in a loosely corporatist way. Through participation in 
the National Economic Forum, COSATU, as it represents the 
interests and demands of the working class, will directly shape 
the nature of industrial restructuring for the creation of 
sustainable jobs and social welfare guarantees. As such, it can 
intensify its leverage to negotiate capital for the training and 
education essential to the effective functioning of a future 
economy. Consistent with the emphasis upon participatory 
development initiatives as negotiated in the National Economic 
Forum, COSATU seeks to play a leading role in the nascent and 
evolving sets of economic and social reconstruction forums 
dealing with education issues, land claims, local government, and 
housing. (The Weekly Mail, March 19-25, 1993) 

Increasingly a consensus emerged that the political 
constraints and social costs were too great to rely solely upon 
initiatives to secure rights through the stalled and seriously 
compromised constitutional negotiations. Instead direct action 
was necessary. Thus the shift in emphasis from a Worker's Charter 
to the National Economic Forum and the Reconstruction Accord 
represents a new strategy in the quest to bring the stakeholders 
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of the workforce into future democratic decision making, to 
address the immediate crises of deepening poverty and to work to 
meet the basic human needs of the mass population. Cosatu's new 
campaigns are an effort to directly realize the political claims 
advanced in the drafts of the Worker's Charter. 


Conclusion 


What can be learned from the South African Charter Campaigns? 
Problems, successes, and implications for forging human rights 
cultures globally 


It is more than a bit presumptuous to draw lessons from a 
process that is, as yet, uncompleted. But as process is the goal, 
to transition, to forging participatory democracies, to 
organizing communities of people, and to fostering human rights 


cultures that reflect change and diversity....a summary analysis 
is warranted. 

After examining the idea of charter campaigns to create 
rights claims, studying the methods of participatory research 
employed and evaluating in a cursory way a sampling of several of 
the campaigns themselves patterns of problems can be highlighted. 
As well, conclusions can be drawn about the utility, successes 
and generalizability of the South African charter campaigns as 
human rights initiatives. The following is an overview of the 
potential problems that arose in the conduct of the campaigns, 
some of which are unique to the South African case and others 
which could be generalizable to similar efforts elsewhere. From 
that summary, several recommendations are advanced that might 
serve to overcome the specific problems or supercede inherent 
difficulties associated with the process. 

Then an overview of the specific implications of the charter 
campaigns for fostering a human rights culture for a post- 
Apartheid South Africa is presented. Similar to the assessment 
of potential problems, an analysis of the generalizable utility 
of such initiatives for other societies attempting to foster 
human rights responsive regimes is also presented. The following 
analysis will, then, be broken down into three parts and be 
presented in an outline format: concerns, recommendations, and 
implications. 
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Concerns 


1. No precedent: 

There is no historical or legal precedent for the South 
African charter campaigns. Never before has a project of such 
magnitude, with similar goals or in a similar context to that of 
the transition from Apartheid rule in South Africa, been 
conducted. As such, there is a lack of consistent goals and 
objectives and a lack of consensus on how the documents that come 
out of the campaigns can be used in a new constitutional order. 
As mentioned previously, there are six or seven different 
operative assumptions about how the charters might be used...from 
annexation to a Bill of Rights, to policy directive, to 
organizational device. There have been far-reaching debates 
about legal precedent where different constitutional models have 
been examined, conceptual explorations of organic versus 
statutory law have occurred, and concerns over the potential for 
the ghetto-ization of claims that might occur if the charters 
have no formal status at all have been expressed. 

The implications of a lack of legal precedent to be drawn 
from are not related to the legal disputes, but it impacts upon 
the organizing efforts of the various charter campaigns. For 
instance, it has been said that at a recent conference examining 
women's rights issues in transition sponsored by IDASA in Durban, 
in December of 1991, that many of the women had difficulty simply 
translating the idea of a charter into strategies for 
empowerment. As reflecting national debates, some relied on 
conceptions of legal force, others on legislative intent, and 
still others on organizing potentials. Interestingly, it was 
primarily representatives of the legal community that felt that 
the strength of the charters was their potential as 
consciousness-raising devices and catalogues of the demands of 
the oppressed. 

The problems associated with lack of consensus on 
application and inconsistency in goals could be the total 
breakdown of a campaign. What may be the saving grace for the 
South African case is the history of the use of charters for 
articulating the demands of the liberation struggle and broad 
based consensus on the importance of fostering awareness on 
socio-economic rights issues that these charters will produce. 


2. Legitimacy of process: 

If we refer back to the recommendations that were advanced 
regarding the legitimacy and validity of the participatory 
research process, there were two key issues- the question of 
sufficient time for thorough consultation and legitimate 
representation of the demands of the whole community being 
advanced. While the organizers of the various campaigns have 
consciously tried to leave enough time and to develop legitimate 
consultation mechanisms, there are serious structural problems 
involved in the South African case that cannot simply be 
overcome. While the following deals with the South African 
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situation, they are surely relevant possibilities for any society 
undergoing a transition from a repressive past to a rights- 
responsive future. 

Time- Coupled with the problems associated with a lack of 
precedent or clear mandate, there is the problem that no one 
involved in organizing the charter campaigns (or for that matter, 
in the liberation struggle) have been prepared for the pace of 
the transition. These charter campaigns simply do not have the 
luxury of a ten year period to engage in a thorough and inclusive 
process of consultation. Nor do they have the capacity for a 
broad-based testing of the legitimacy and accuracy of the 
document and an assessment of its generalized acceptance 
throughout the community it represents. The only campaign that 
has in fact made great advances in this area is the Disabled 
People's Charter. As we discussed, there are unique conditions 
that have contributed to that success. If the goal of the 
charters is to be addended to a Bill of Rights drawn after 
elections for a constituent assembly are held, the charters need 
to be completed at the time of elections to most effectively 
maximize their leverage. 

Compounding the problem of the pace of the transition, the 
fits and starts that have been consistently occurring in the 
national negotiations also further contribute both to a sense of 
pressure for completion and lack of precision in timetables. If 
the national discourse does not have an established and 
recognized time frame, then it is extremely difficult for the 
charter campaigns to operate upon one either. 


Representation- While each campaign has self-consciously 
attempted to develop the most representative consultation process 
possible, again there are structural impediments unique to the 
South African context. The historical and institutionalized 
patterns of oppression effectively preclude a thorough 
consultative initiative. 

-Communities are fragmented geographically. The rural-urban 
divide alone presents great problems of access. 

-The homeland system not only contributes to this 
fragmentation, but has created several no-go areas in the form of 
the Bophuthatswana and Ciskei governments and throughout much of 
the Natal region. 

-Organizing openly in South Africa is itself a new 
phenomenon. South African activists really have only had a three 
year experience with it, an experience itself marred by grave 
levels of violence. There are therefore both logistical and 
conceptual problems associated with lack of experience in 
fostering this type of open political discourse. 

-Similarly, individuals from across the country and 
particularly in the voiceless communities have had no experience 
with access to forums to express their demands free of fear of 
oppression or retaliation. Community acceptance is central to 
the effectiveness of a participatory method. In many ways the 
charter campaigns may represent the first opening of space for 
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the articulation of demands and the sharing of experiences that 
does not occur in a partisan context. 


3. Subsumed under national events: 

As was mentioned, the fits and starts associated with the 
national negotiations have had a serious constraining effect on 
the advancement of the campaigns. All effective programs require 
a sense of projected completion, let alone potentiality for 
relevance. At various points in the last three years, many would 
not believe that a new government could be formed or a Bill of 
Rights would be drafted. 

As well, there has been a growing distance between the 
negotiations at the national level and what is happening on a day 
to day basis in the country. This distance is mirrored in the 
space that is opening between the representatives of the various 
political formations and their constituencies on the ground- and 
this is true across the political spectrum. Serious disaffection 
with the compromises taken at the national level and the lack of 
any but the most technical of information about what is occurring 
in those negotiations has had a legacy in all forms of organizing 
around rights issues. 

Specifically, in regard to the charter campaigns, several 
events have produced a further wedge between their goals and 
events on a national level. These events are very different in 
scope from the introduction of rights guarantees by the National 
Party, the construction of an Interim Bill of Rights, and the 
development of national forums for reconstruction and development 
for a post-Apartheid South Africa. We will briefly look at each 
one of these events. 

The government, seeking to capture international good will, 
harass broad-based support for the idea of rights guarantees and 
place their unique implant upon future documents of rights, 
introduced its own Bill of Rights and packages of legislation 
designed to protect women and childrens rights in the 
transitional period. These initiatives went a long way in 
effectively disrupting the momentum towards organizing around a 
variety of rights guarantees. We saw in the case of the women's 
charter how the mere debate over whether a response should be 
made proved fundamentally fracturous to the weak coalition. 

In April of this year, a committee charged with drafting an 
Interim Bill of Rights presented their proposals at the national 
negotiations. The presentation was quickly met with an outcry 
from across the human rights organizations and representatives of 
the popular democratic movement. While drafts of the interim Bill 
of Rights are still being revised and negotiated, there is a 
profound sense of loss among the charter activists and the human 
rights community broadly. There is near total rejection of the 
non-consultative manner in which the interim bill was 
forged....neither representatives of human rights organizations, 
the various national political formations nor coordinators of the 
charter campaigns were given a space to voice their demands or 
concerns regarding the proper formulation of an interim Bill of 
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Rights. There was not even consensus that there should be an 
interim bill, it was argued that it might effectively preclude 
the development of a legitimate bill for the future as it may 
become the standards by which future proposals would be gauged. 

And finally, the general movement towards the establishment 
of national negotiating forums to develop programs for 
reconstruction has also had a profound effect on the continued 
development and sustenance of the charter campaigns. Reflecting 
the frustration with the stagnancy of the national constitutional 
negotiations, labour representatives, business, non-governmental 
organizations concerned with social welfare and human rights have 
joined together and begun to channel their energies into 
formulating national forums for negotiation among the power 
brokers and stakeholders in issues of reconstructive concern. 

In many ways this movement towards reconstructive forums is 
a positive trend representing the operationalization of the 
demands advanced in the charter campaigns. It is absolutely 
essential that such forums be established and the foundations for 
reconstruction be addressed now. It is not enough simply to 
articulate demands and claims for the new political and social 
and economic order, but to effectively realize those claims, to 
exert leverage over the current powerbrokers to ensure that the 
socio-economic claims currently advanced through the charter 
campaigns can be produced. 


But the development of the forums has represented a re- 
direction of energy, a supplanting of concern for articulating 


demands with actively realizing them. If there were unlimited 
material and human resources to maintain both foci, this should 
not present a problem. But it many ways it has resulted in- at 
minimum- a profound diversion and at maximum a substitution. 
But, the death of. the Worker's Charter is really only the most 
extreme example. In certain cases, enough of a philosophical and 
organizational foundation has been laid to channel the gains of 
the charter campaigns into active participation in the forums and 
the operationalization of articulated claims. The Disabled 
Peoples Campaign is a case in point, it is slowly moving into 
active participation in those forums relevant to the concerns of 
their community and have used the charter document as a 
legitimate gauge of their policy preference. Unfortunately, most 
of the other campaigns were not so fully developed as to make 
this transition once the movement towards national forums had 
begun. 

It is unfortunately only a question of timing, to bridge the 
gap between establishing claims and realizing then. 
There must first be the culmination of the process of 
establishing norms to create the standards of accountability that 
will be translated into the necessary leverage to ensure formal 
guarantees and institutionalization of salient policy. These are 
interlocked factors in a process that can result in the 
operationalization of rights claims. 
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4. Discourse=discord: 

While the philosophical foundations of the participatory 
approach employed by the charters rests upon the fostering of a 
process of dialogue, there are inherent tensions in the creation 
of space for debate....tensions within a community seeking to 
construct their demands become manifest. In the South African 
case, as with virtually any other that has racial, class, and 
gender cleavages, goals and objectives can become divisive when 
they reflect very concrete differences in material concerns and 
identity. Tensions within the charter campaigns have emerged 
philosophically over what rights are considered legitimate and 
over what the long term implications are for endorsing certain 
sets of rights. Tensions have also emerged over strategy and 
tactical plans, as we saw in the women's charter over a variety 
of issues associated with the mandate of the National Women's 
Coalition and over the issue of responding to the government's 
rights documents. The inherent tendency toward factionalization 
along material grounds and on basic philosophical question brings 
us to the next concern. 


5. Charters cannot substitute for social movements: 


The organizational and consciousness-raising dimensions to 
the various charter campaigns cannot act as a substitute for real 
social movements. In many ways the effectiveness of the 
campaigns presupposes at a minimum the existence of a nascent 
social movement. Eventhough one of the key goals in the creation 
of the charter campaigns has been to foster a movement for the 
articulation of the rights of the historically voiceless, for 
claims to be established there must exist the prerequisite 
characteristics of a human rights relevant social movement- there 
must be a broad common ideology, shared experiences of 
oppression, and a desire to precipitate change. (Dorsey, 1992) 

While it is not necessary that these characteristics exist 
or that a preexisting social movement floor has already been 
laid, the absence of these characteristics makes the efforts to 
draft a set of rights claims very vulnerable to factionalization, 
loss of coherence, and potential failure in drafting a 
universally endorsed set of claims with enough leverage to be 
elevated to a rights status. 


6. Broad acceptability: 


We have not evaluated anywhere in this analysis the 
potential viability and general acceptance of these campaigns 
across social and political boundaries. It will be an empirical 
question in the case of South Africa whether the idea of the 
charters or the resulting documents are broadly accepted as 
having institutional stature by society or dismissed out of hand 
or marginalized or, ultimately, watered down in the negotiation 
process. It is nonetheless quite easy to conjecture in the South 
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African case or in any abstract concept of a human rights charter 
as model for a transitional society, that how-after consultation, 
formulation and drafting of the charters- that they could be 
rendered trivial or supplanted by other forces. The potential of 
such charters to simply become a rhetorical fix for governments 
seeking to legitimate their human rights credentials is not 
difficult to visualize. 


Recommendations 


The preceding analysis of concerns raised from the South 
African case illustrate some potential strategies for overcoming 
the unique problems associated with the charter campaigns and 
some prescriptions for potenial initiatives to be fostered in 
other contexts. Clearly in any context, any efforts made to 
maximize participation would serve to give greater leverage to 
the resulting document, legitimize the process and strengthen the 
standards of accountability that come out of the recognition of 
the status of claims to that of institutionalized rights. In the 
case of the various charter campaigns, some have maintained that 
more effort could have been made to foster greater participation. 
Given the structural constraints posed by the legacy of 
Apartheid, the nature of the national negotiations, and the lack 
of coherence that some historical or legal precedence would 
bring, I believe that the level of existing participation is 
quite amazing. 

After analyzing the four campaigns presented and the other 
on-going campaigns that have not been presented here, I would 
argue that there are several further coordinating steps that 
could be taken which might help foster greater coherence in each 
campaign, consistency across campaigns could exponentially 
maximize the leverage that could be brought to bear at the 
national level. A national workshop or 'forum' to bring the 
campaigns together to share experiences and develop ongoing 
mechanisms to sustain the campaigns and develop a united strategy 
could be quite useful. 

National and regional representatives of the various 
campaigns could be brought together to consult on the following 
issues: 


1. They could share their mutual experience in conducting the 
campaigns. Learning of the others problems in organizing, 
successes in formulation, and initiatives to utilize the campaign 
and charter documents for specific policy-related ends could be 
greatly beneficial to other campaigns in nascent stages or in 
efforts to further advance their own objectives. 


2. They could discuss and debate the viability and utility of 
standardizing the claims format of the different charters. Would 
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it be useful to develop some form of consistency in expression 
and categorization of claims, while retaining the unique nature 
and particularistic goals of each campaign? Whether such a 
formulation would be useful might even be secondary to simply 
having a dialogue about the presentation of demands and the 
issues of receivership that the discussion might raise. 

Another issue that might be raised is the level of 
consistency the articulated claims have with International 
Standards of Human Rights. Perhaps the participants will 
discover that there is, in fact, a consistency in the demands 
with those advanced and protected by international law. The 
claims then might be heightened in their particularistic 
presentation by parallels drawn to international standards, like 
that with the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
Undoubtedly, none of the charter representatives would want to 
supplant their charter with pre-established international codes, 
as it would surely destroy the legitimacy of the process. But if 
a level of consistency was found, the claims could be heightened 
in credibility. As well, the communities that the charter 
demands represent would likely be buoyed in the recognition of 
the parallels that their claims have with the oppressed around 
the world. 


3. Similarly, the workshops of charter coordinators and regional 
representatives should discuss the goals and debate the general 
objectives that each of the charter campaigns have- both in terms 


of consciousness-raising and in regard to the documents that are 
subsequently produced. Out of these discussions, a common 
strategy might emerge. If, for instance, a common notion of how 
the charters should be utilized in the formulation of the 
constitution and a new Bill 
of Rights, then a strategy for introducing, advancing, and 
generating support for this common goal could be sketched. 
Whether the campaign representatives ultimately decided, 
after consultation with their community, that there was one 
persuasive path to take, pooling resources for a common strategy 
would exponentially increase the power and leverage that any one 
campaign could generate. If each particular campaign seeks a 
different form of incorporation as either an addendum to a Bill 
of Rights, a policy directive or a set of talking points, then 
the power of any one approach would be greatly diminished. In 
many ways, the worst case scenario is where one campaign has very 
clear goals, while the rest have very different and undefined 
objectives. A coordinating workshop could avoid this occurrence. 


4. As well, the delegates to the workshops could debate a variety 
of mechanisms for the enforcement of rights claims presented in 
the charters. Some possible options might be: 

-a human rights ombudsperson, that might have special 
offices for the rights of the aged, the disabled, women, 
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children, workers, gays and lesbians, etc where the grievances of 
violations according to the terms of the charters might be heard. 

-reporting mechanisms. A Human Rights Commission charged 
with monitoring and investigating violations of the terms of the 
charters could be particularly useful. 

-educational programs. Perhaps a working groups could be 
charged with the creation of and dissemination of materials about 
the various charters and the demands and rights claims that they 
advance. These materials might, in turn, be used by the human 
rights education programs of Lawyers for Human Rights and in the 
National Street Law Programme. 


Not only would this further contribute to the dynamism of 
the societal human rights discourse, but could also serve to 
consistently reinvigorate ongoing efforts of each campaign to 
solicit broad-based support. 


In general, the recommendations that were advanced here 
would serve several aims- each campaign might generate ideas for 
problem-solving for the other campaigns, the power of any one 
particular campaign could be greatly increased through 
coordination of strategies with all of the campaigns, and the 
dynamism and advances made in one campaign could serve to re- 
invigorate those that have reached a state of stagnancy or sense 
of inefficacy. While there are risks that greater discord over 
strategy and tactics may be produced and that another layer of 
organizational obfuscation would be created, the benefits could 
supercede the potential risks. And while the creation of a 
national forum might present challenges to retaining the 
participatory character of the campaigns, it might enhance the 
sense of efficacy of the organizers of the campaigns. Just as 
the efficacy of the voiceless is enhanced by the charter 
campaigns themselves, the workshop process 


might stimulate the sense of possibility for the organizers, 
regional and local representatives. 


Implications 


In many ways, attempting to summarize the positive 
implications of the South African Charter Campaigns as a unique 
human rights initiative, sketch the types of particular successes 
that have occurred and then hypothesize about the 
generalizability of the concept for other societies grappling 
with the task of forging human rights cultures is a daunting one. 
Yet, again, certain categories of implications can be 
highlighted. 


1. Legitimate the Bill of Rights Concept 
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In the abstract, it would not seem an important consequence 
of the charter campaigns that they provide legitimacy to the Bill 
of Rights concept in South Africa. To the Western reader or to 
one not familiar with the contemporary constitutional debates in 
South Africa, the idea of a Bill of Rights hardly seems 
contentious. But the Bill of Rights idea is, in fact, very new 
to South Africa and until very recently was quite divisive within 
the ranks of the mass democratic movement. Demands for a Bill of 
Rights did not come from the democratic movement, from the ranks 
of the oppressed. The first public calls for a Bill of Rights 
came from the white liberal academic community. As more 
attention to the idea of a Bill of Rights grew in the mid-1980's, 
the government saw opportunity in the idea of a Bill of Rights to 
protect minority rights in a future era of majoritarian rule. In 
fact, the government appointed the Olivier Commission to study 
the idea of a Bill of Rights, concerned with legitimating 
guarantees of groups rights and the right to private property. 

As public attention to the idea grew, the mass population 
viewed the notion of a Bill of Rights with almost complete 
suspicion. For those that recognized that the idea came forum 
the liberal academic community, it did not have the legitimacy 
those that had committed themselves to the struggle. They saw 
the primary objective of the Bill of Rights as a mechanism to 
preserve white privilege, where the Bill of Rights became an 
attack on majoritarianism through an emphasis on individual 
rights. (Of course, the National Party was also concerned with 
group rights, visualizing a method of entrenching individual 
rights and minority group rights simultaneously to maximize the 
guarantees of retention of their socio-economic status.) 
Correspondingly, an individualist orientation was seen as 
precluding the possibility of redressing the grievances of the 
past and effectively establishing policies of redistribution and 
affirmative action. So great was the reaction against the Bill of 
Rights concept that an anti-Bill of Rights Committee was 
established within the ranks of thee 


liberation movement to fight this drift toward white, liberal 
control over the emerging constitutional discourse. 

But several events precipitated a rapid reversal in 
acceptance of the concept. Surprisingly, the Olivier Commission 
did not hand down a draft Bill of Rights that was simply an 
outline of mechanisms to secure white privilege. Olivier 
endorsed an individualist interpretation of rights unequivocally. 
This served to shake the government's commitment to the idea of a 
Bill of RIghts and to, in turn, legitimate the independence of 
the calls for a Bill of Rights. 

Secondly, the ANC itself came out in support of a Bill of 
Rights. Following serious and protracted debates within the 
organization, a consensus policy emerged. Driven by Oliver Tambo 
and Albie Sachs, a Bill of Rights was argued effectively serve 
several goals. It was first seen as a critical feature of a new 
constitutional order that would ensure the establishment of a 
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rights responsive government and a method of redress of grievance 
for the oppression of the past. It would also set a standard of 
accountability for any new government formed, a concern that 
emerged as the corruption of the Socialist bloc states because 
increasingly obvious, as the phenomenon of the corrupt African 
dictator grew, and when the ANC itself faced charges of human 
rights abuses within its own ranks. Finally, a Bill of Rights 
would serve as documentation of the goals and ideological 
commitments of the ANC for the purposes of international 
consumption, a particularly salient concern with the demise of 
the Cold War and initiatives by the ANC to prepare for eventual 
governance with all of the global economic factors that would 
entail. 

But the form of a future Bill of Rights would only be 
acceptable if it was a progressive document that merged civil and 
political and socio-economic rights and ensured protection for 
all South Africans regardless of race or class. It was going to 
be a tough order to fill. Similarly, the concept of a Bill of 
Rights would need to be popularized and gain acceptance among the 
mass population. As Penuell Maduna of the ANC in an interview in 
Human Rights Monitor said shortly after the ANC had been 
unbanned: 

"We say that the people must be involved in that process. 
They must elect those that they have absolute faith in, in terms 
of giving us a new constitution, in that way, our people would 
have given their imprimatur, their stamp, to the constitution. 
You know, we have a very curious tradition in terms of giving 
ourselves a constitution in this country. All along 
constitutions have been coming from above, right up to the 1983 
constitution, Act 100 of 1983, the current constitution. 

For a change, the constitution must come form the botton. 
Our people must tell those who actually think they are fit enough 
to lead us what type of constitution they want. The people must 
tell us. So, part of the process, therefore, involves mass 
political education about these very concepts that are being used 
in the debate." 


The charter campaigns would serve both an educative function 
and as a means of popularizing the idea of a Bill of Rights. 
Reciprocally, it would channel the demands of the people into the 
formulation process, to ensure this bottom up approach to the 
creation of a new constitution. 

Thus the charters would offset fears that a Bill of Rights 
would be a mechanism for the entrenchment of white privilege and 
to create equality for communities of the oppressed in a 
substantive way. 


2. Create sense of ownership in the constitution, foster resect 
in the new rule of law- 


By making the constitution drafting process a representative 
one, then the new constitution would truly become a People's 
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document. A sense of ownership would develop, not just for the 
set of demands advanced by your community or political leaders. 


-All of the campaigns taken together became a method of broad- 
based, grass roots popularization of the new political 
institutions that are being negotiated. And, they would serve to 
create an on-going method of direct participation in the 
transition sustained through negotiations. 


-The campaigns are producing a rights discourse critical to 
developing mass perceptions of the legitimacy of the rule of law 
that is to emerge. The campaigns themselves can be seen as 
alternative socialization devices to reconstruct mass perceptions 
of what legal institutions imply about justice. If a sense of 
ownership in the institutions in produced, the rule of law that 
envelops those institutions will also be granted legitimacy. 
Nowhere more than South Africa where the disjuncture between 
formal systems of justice meticulously crafted to perpetuate 
discriminaiton and the abuses of the state have left a more 
injurious legacy for efforts to construct a rule of law. 


-The essential nature of a functioning and legitimate rule of law 
for the consolidation of democracy cannot be overlooked. 


"The democratic participation of the entire 
citizenry in the election of law-makers, in the processes 
of law-making and in the articulation of values which 
inform that process, is, therefore, not only a fund- 
amental human rights on which a new jurisprudence must 
be premised; it is a logical necessity for the survival 
and perpetuation of the very legal system informed by 
that jurisprudence. Without it, the law and ruler 
become alienated from the ruled. In a dangerously 
sterile sense, the law becomes a series of mechanical 
commands to the citizen resting its ultimate authority on 
the physical might of the state and its capacity to 
impose its will on the citizenry. There can be no 
security in such a legal system either for the governor or 

the governed." 
Justice I. Mahomed, S.C. 
1988 
3. Breakdown the hierarchy of the oppressed 


Within every structure of domination, there is a hierarchy 
of oppression. Black women face double the oppression as their 
white counterparts and rural black women face treble the 
obstacles to make their voices heard. The fundamental principles 
of the charter campaigns for the traditionally disempowered is to 
break down the concentric circles of oppression and to dismantle 
the structures of domination from where rights are protected and 
realized in a vertical fashion, to one where rights are 
guaranteed horizontally. 
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Recall Freire's conception of how domination renders both 
the oppressors and the oppressed in a de-humanized state. The 
transformative agenda of the charter campaigns, through their 
goals and the participatory methods used to realize them, will 
transform the structures of oppression- not merely inverse them 
or supplant them with a new hierarchical order and corresponding 
circles of oppression. 

The charters very concretely must deal with organizing 
individuals across race, class, and in some cases gender. They 
must transcend physical disparities, sexual preference and 
accommodate differential capacities for communicative purposes. 
South Africa, given the global focus upon its. racist institutions 
and practices of the last three centuries, must particularly 
guard against a uni-dimensional interpretation of discrimination 
and oppression. The charter campaigns elevate the claims of the 
particularly oppressed and seek to secure substantive equality 
for all regardless of past societal status. 

Perhaps most importantly, by elevating the claims of the 
historically and particularly oppressed as equal to the status of 
racial oppression, the charters serve a critical function in 
overcoming distrust in minority protections and reflect 
international trends to secure minority rights within the 
framework of protection of individual rights. 


"More recently, protection of minority rights has 
moved beyond the privilege of non-assimilation, that 
is, of maintaining the right to cultural, linguistic, 


and religious identity in the face of pressure to adopt 

the ways of the majority. In other words, the law has 

both affirmed the rights of minorities to be the same as 

the majority in terms of basic civil, legal and political 

rights. In fact, international law increasingly accepts 

the rights to use affirmative action or positive 

discrimination procedures to promote the language, 

culture, religions, and even economic rights of minorities 
that have been subjected to past discrimination." 

Sachs, 1992, p. 23. 

Furthermore, the charters will legitimate and provide the 
foundation for affirmative action claims and policies for redress 
of grievances that extend beyond racial discrimination to 
incorporate other forms of historical oppression. 

Simultaneously, they will demonstrate the balance that can be 
achieved between individual and group rights that any new and 
modern rights culture can produce and must guard. 


4. Catalogue the claims of the historically voiceless 


The documents produced out of the charter campaigns have 
become sources of information on the particular experiences of 
oppression that each community has suffered, on their perception 
of the rights that they should enjoy in a new political order, 
and their conception of the appropriate methods to achieve then. 
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There are three basic and essential usages for such a catalogue 
of claims: 


-Through the specificity and precision given by the charters, an 
accurate depiction of the claims will be accurate for any 
constitutional usage...whether direct incorporation into 
constitutional statutes or for the language of a Bill of Rights. 
This precision of language is particularly important in the South 
African case, given the mastery of double-speak of the Apartheid 
government historically, where "citizen" meant banishment to a 
homeland. As Sachs has said, the charters will allow us to 'get 
the formulation right' in the new constitution. 


-The terms of the charters will lay the basis for affirmative 
action policies to be expanded to incorporate all forms of 
discrimination and the range of communities that have suffered 
oppression in the past. 


-And, finally, the charters can be used for policy direction and 
judicial interpretation in the future, depending upon the legal 
stature that is granted them in the new political order. 
Irrespective, they can be used as a gauge to assess the 
legitimacy of public policy initiatives for the community, those 
that are either taken on their behalf or directly against their 
interests. 


5. Sustaining a participatory democracy 


The long term potential in the charter campaigns is the 
fostering of new methods for political participation befitting a 
transitional process and the institutions that are to emerge. 
From a history of mass politicization and broad-based 
participation in the liberation struggle, there is near universal 
consensus within the mass democratic movement that the vitality 
of civic participation in both institution formation and 
functioning and in policy making should be sustained in everyway 
possible 

While the relationship between representative institutions 
and democratic participation are at the hear of most debates in 
contemporary South Africa, the charter campaigns have proven to 
be one channel of direct demands into political decisions being 
taken at the national level. How this channel can be retained 
once the transition has culminated and guarantees for rights have 
become institutionalized very much depends on how the charters 
themselves are used in the short term and whether on-going 
national coordinating bodies and enforcement mechanisms are 
created now. Should a human rights ombud and human rights 
commission be charged with documentation and enforcement of the 
claims of the charter communities, this particular avenue for 
democratic participation can be left open. 
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6. Creating Rights 


If we conceive of human rights as the culmination of a 
process, the stages of the process where political claims become 
recognized as institutionalized rights can be defined as: 

-the articulation of political claims 
-consensus building around those claims 
-an authoritative method of advancing and presenting those 

claims for broader, social consumption (the process can 

either be one of a top-down imposition or of a mass- based 
substantiation of broad acceptance) 
-societal acceptance that the claims have the status of norms 

or standards by which individual, collective and state 

behavior is gauged. 

-customary, formal, or legal application, elevation of norms 
to rights status 


After examining the process by which the claims of 
particular communities of oppressed, historically disenfranchised 
and traditionally disempowered have been articulated through 
consultation, advanced authoritatively through the weight of 
legitimacy granted by the participatory process, and established 
as a norm through the utilization of the document outlining the 
demands of the women, the workers, children, the disabled, the 
aged, etc....a process of rights construction has been initiated. 

As yet to gain institutional form or legal status, the 
process of the political claims being recognized as rights to be 
guaranteed in a new political order is currently under way. 
Already standards of accountability for the protection of those 
claims have influenced those negotiating the new constitutional 
order. The ANC has incorporated a recognition of the range of 
demands of the disabled that transcend beyond a simple protection 
of rights under an equality clause. The National Party has felt 
compelled to demonstrate its gender-neutral credentials and seek 
to foster its guarantee of rights. Whether these particular 
initiatives actually and accurately reflect the demands of the 
charter campaigns, they do reflect the power that the claims have 
generated and represent the imperative created by the various 
movements for disenfranchised people's rights. 


It is within the participatory process that political claims 
become rights, for the consultation both generates consensus and 
ownership. Participation is power. The greater the participation, 
the more authority that the demands have to claim rights status. 
Thus, in terms of constructing rights for a new socio-economic 
and political order, the method employed by the charter campaigns 
has within it two essential and unique characteristics for modern 
rights construction. 

First, the levels of consultation and participation bring 
immediate legitimacy to the process of claims formulation and 
advancement of policy-relevant demands. The implications for 
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merging participatory democratic goals with the imperatives of 
establishing representative institutions was explored previously. 

Secondly, the dialogical process of participation is a 
critical mechanisms to overcome the universalistic versus 
relativistic tension that has plagued modern constitution 
drafting and rights formulation. In many ways, the process of 
debate precipitates a resolution of tensions in the perception of 
the supremacy of and hierarchy of rights. As Richard Falk has 
often argued, the key to transcending the debates over 
universalistic claims to legitimacy versus concern over retaining 
the particularistic character of rights is discourse. 

The practical problems associated with the tensions inherent 
in differential conceptions of valid rights claims extend far 
beyond philosophical debates. There can be very real and serious 
consequences in terms of judicial recourse and policy 
construction. Thus, through the participatory process of the 
Charter Campaigns, South Africa may, in fact, be spared many of 
the legislative and judicial gridlocks created by differential 
interpretations of appropriate guarantees of rights. Many of the 
tensions that exist may have already been resolved in broad based 
dialogues of appropriate rights. And when the charters fail to 
give interpretive guidance, the sustainability of a participatory 
culture fostered by the campaigns may make the process of 
resolution a more tenable one. As Albie Sachs has argued of the 
acceptance of standards of rights: 

"You seek flexible and efficacious means of 
realizing them. You acknowledge the concrete 


situations in which they become problematic. You 
realize that just as human beings develop and their 
societies change, so do their concepts of rights evolve. 
You appreciate that rights collide with each other 
and need harmonization on the basis of proportionality. 
Yet you do not broker them. Rights are for everybody." 
Sachs, 1992, p. 202. 


At the end of the process of organizing rights campaigns, 
constructing a justiciable Bill of Rights, drafting a modern and 
democratic constitution, there is no guarantee that the 
institutions will work. There is no guarantee that democracy 
will flourish in a post~-Apartheid South Africa or even that 
rights will be guaranteed or enforced in a new socio-legal order. 
Serious economic and political constraints are operating like a 
temporal vice on the potentialities for peace in the future. 
Whether political parties, and representative institutions can 
channel the demands for reconstruction are, at this point, quite 
questionable. 

But in our effort to understand the relationship of the 
construction of democratic institutions to efforts to forge a 
human rights culture, the initiation of the charter campaigns has 
made one critical contribution to South Africa's future- they has 
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given a voice to the historically voiceless. They have already 
produced the one fundamental right- the rights to rights. 

While the growth in the perception of all to have a right is 
one essential step towards the fostering of a human rights 
culture, in the final analysis, the charter campaigns have 
created a sense of efficacy. Perception of efficacy to alter 
one's destiny is the key to transformation as Freire has 
demonstrated. 


Can the human rights charter campaigns in South Africa serve 
as a model for other societies grappling with human rights abuses 
in the past? There are certain common themes that are 
generalizable. For those societies in transition from an 
authoritative system of control to a rights-responsive future, 
similar campaigns could facilitate the creation of space for the 
articulation of claims from those historically denied such space. 
Similar campaigns could also serve to mobilize the mass 
population in participatory mechanisms to develop a sense of 
ownership in the institutions that are forged. Similar campaigns 
could also serve to breakdown structures of domination that 
extend beyond those characteristic of the former regime. Similar 
campaigns could serve as alternative socialization devices for 
fostering rights awareness and responsiveness. Similar campaigns 
can contribute to the development of a belief in the legitimacy 
of a rule of law. And similar campaigns could bolster the sense 
of efficacy for those that have been historically 
disenfranchised. 

Taken together, these possibilities would represent the 
creation of a human rights culture for societies grappling with a 
repressive past. Taken together, these possibilities would also 
represent the revitalization for concern with human rights in 
societies that have long since taken their achievements for 
granted. 

The South African human rights charter campaigns, whatever 
their ultimate fate, could serve as tremendous model to stimulate 
creative rights initiatives throughout the world. Each society 
will have to grapple with their own unique imprint, but the 
philosophical foundation, participatory methods and 
transformative goals for the realization of human dignity are 
surely ‘exportable’. 
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Footnotes 


1. The completed version of this paper outlines the various 
authors associated with these foci. For an interesting critique 
of the growing tendency to conflate democratization with 
governance see Robert Price, "Democracy and Governance in Post- 
Apartheid South Africa" unpublished paper available from the 
author. University of California, Berkeley. 


2. Personal interview of author with Albie Sachs, October 22, 
1992. Pretoria, South Africa. 


3. Interview by the author with Michael Masutha, national 
director of the Disabled People's Charter Campaign. 


4. Given the complexity of disputes over rights claims currently 
being debated and the detailed machinations impeding the 65D of 
the charter, a more thorough evaluation is warranted. Please see 
Dorsey, “Securing Their Own Rights: The Women's Charter Campaign 
in South Africa", paper presented at the Southern Political 
Science Association Meeting, November 1993. A copy can be 
obtained from the author. Also see chapter by Amy Biehl in the 
forthcoming book......Steven Stedman, edit.) 


5. Personal interview with several unnamed activists involved 
and with members of the ANC that were elected to the NEC at that 
time. 


6. Notes on the campaign are taken from an informal sketch of 
the project provided by the National Campaign Coordinator. 


7. Interview with Shirley Mabusela on Era program. CCV TV, 
August 4, 1993. 
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We cannot determine intellectual progress in the social sciences by looking for a convergence 
of views on a single consensual position. For in these inherently multi-theoretical disciplines 
debates are rarely resolved in this manner. Instead, we can measure progress retrospectively, 
by looking back across the charred battleground of previous controversies and noting the 
burnt-out hulks of discredited theories and approaches which mark the path by which we 
have advanced to our current continuing dissensus. Seen in these terms, the community 
power studies controversy which racked American political science and political sociology 
in the 1950s and ’60s must surely rank as one of the largest and most thoroughly eviscerated 
set of theoretical positions. Rarely has a focus for study and a set of competing methods been 
so thoroughly discredited, vanishing behind us with so little residual trace. 

In this paper we argue that the time is right to resuscitate the study of community 
power structures in a new and critical spirit. By adopting a range of theoretical insights, 
methodological tools and empirical questions derived from institutional rational choice theory 
we believe that many of the previously crippling problems of community power studies can 
be avoided. And the empirical research potential which was always the supreme attraction 
of community power work can be unlocked again. Given the current malaise in urban politics 
as an academic field, the rapid pace of organizational change in urban governance structures 
in many countries, and yet the worsening urban policy crises in virtually all Western 
countries, a renaissance of social science interest in the field is long overdue. 

Our argument has three parts. The first and longest reviews the theoretical disputes 


around the concept of power, demonstrating the ways in which rational choice theory allows 


us to transcend or reformulate the problems of the classical community power debate. The 


second sections explores the ways in which contemporary methodological advances have 
developed the social science toolkit for exploring community power structures effectively, 
by-passing many of the difficulties which bedeviled previous generations of researchers. The 
final section briefly explores the empirical importance of investigating new urban governance 


patterns. 


1. RATIONAL CHOICE AND THE THEORY OF POWER ' 
Power has been one of the most contested central concepts of political science, even if it is 
not ’essentially contested’ (Connolly, 1979). Our aim in this section is to demonstrate how 
institutional rational choice theory clears a way through some of the complications consequent 
upon this lack of agreement. We look at three aspects: power and social explanation; power 
and social action; and the contexts in which power is exercised. Two common themes across 
these sections are the need to relate ascriptions of power in an explicit way to the study of 
interaction and inter-dependency effects in choice situations; and the research gains to be 
made by redirecting attention to ’middle range’ theory, rather than enlarging the focus of 


power’ to encompass intrinsically hard-to-analyse macro-social processes. 


1.1: POWER AND SOCIAL EXPLANATION 
The critical developments in the conceptualization of power in social explanation can be 
diagrammed synoptically as four views of the relationship between power and interests. The 


first three of these views had their roots in the community power debate: 
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POWER - action (face 1) INTERESTS | 


- inaction (face 2) | 


- want formation (face 3) 


- knowledge 


The early behavioral work on community power (both pluralist decisional studies and elite 
theory work) shared a common view that the exercise of social power is reflected in explicit 
and observable actions, the so-called ’first face’ of power. Power was conceived as the 
ability to get other social actors to do what they would not otherwise do so as to maximize 
one’s own interests. Interests in turn were seen as strong preferences either as volunteered 
directly by subjects or as made evident by the way that people or groups lined up on issues 
and attempted to exert influence. 

This position was subsequently criticized by neo-elitist writers who argued that it 
neglected a ’second face’ of power, the ability of influential groups and actors to secure their 
ends without provoking observable political conflicts (Bachrach and Baratz, 19 ). Power 
could be exercised to support a ’mobilization of bias’ against particular groups, and to make 
*non-decisions’, deflecting, subverting or squashing at their earliest stages efforts to get latent 
interests mobilized or make them visible. Hence the characteristic aim of the powerful is to 
induce inaction amongst relatively powerless groups. The processes and mechanisms of 
agenda-setting would often not be evident to decisional studies. 

This position was in turn attacked as inadequate by Lukes (1977), who pointed out 


that it presupposed that the powerless were in a position to recognize political preferences 


or conceptions of their interests which rarely if ever found expression in overt political life. 
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For powerful social groups it makes sense to use resources so as to prevent disadvantaged 
and powerless groups from even being able to formulate wants dissonant from the interests 
of power-holders. Hence the ’third face’ of power entails even less observable processes of 
precluding the recognition of distinctive social interests, effectively maintaining ’false 
consciousness’ amongst the powerless. 

The progressive enlargement of the scope of ’power’ evident in this debate was 
carried furthest by the French social theorist Michel Foucault (1980) who detached power 
from any close link with interests or with the intentions of power-holders. In his account 
power is associated directly with the production of ’knowledge’, especially in the *>human 
sciences’ developed since the eighteenth century. Social power involves key groups and 
actors promoting a succession of basically arbitrary conceptions of ’truth’, usually acting via 
the state but also in many different social institutions, such as professions, schools, 
universities and science institutions, the mass media and cultural industries, religion and the 
family. These knowledge conceptions are not necessarily intended to function directly to 
advance the interests of the powerful, nor need they do so - although they often can. Rather 
the social definition of what counts as knowledge constrains both the powerful and the 
powerless, often developing its own logic of advance which is willed or controlled by no one. 
Thus Foucault’s conception is of a de-centred array of power, unlinked in many respects 
from intentionality and calculations of interest. This position suggests that questions 
associated with the second and third faces of power (such as ’who benefits?’) are 
inappropriate (even facile) guides to the appreciation of social power structures. Instead an 
"archaeology’ of power is needed, which can unpick the multiple layering, intended and 


unintended, structured and arbitrary, involved in the accumulation of constraints. 


With Foucault the enlargement of the scope of power, and the diffusion of analytic 
attention further and further away from observable activity and from specifically political 
forms of action all reach a fixed end point. The positive impacts of this shift have been to 
draw attention to a much wider range of social conditioning mechanisms, drawing attention 
to the diffuse, multi-centred nature of many ’oppressions’ of modernity, and subverting the 
Hobbesian assumption of a fixed dichotomy between ’agents’ (power-holders) and ’patients’ 
(recipients). Yet the objective effect of enlarging the scope of power has also been to 
exculpate observable power-holders from responsibility for their actions, and to push the state 
into the analytic background - with deleterious consequences for political science in 
particular. 

To recover a practically operationalizable research agenda in urban politics we need 
to revisit the problems of the first and second faces of power, which initially triggered 
theoretical dissatisfaction and sparked off the initial process of enlargement carried through 
by Steven Lukes. And here rational choice theory can provide important insights in three 
respects: why pluralist/decisional studies were flawed; the overplaying of the *blame’ fallacy 
by their neo-elitist critics; and the neglect of the distinction between being powerful and 
being advantaged. Drawing here on the arguments of Keith Dowding’s book, Rational Choice 
and Political Power, we argue that a fundamental cause of the sterility of the classical 


community power debates was ignorance of the problems of collective action. 


(i) Decisional studies were flawed because most pluralist writers did not apparently 
understand that studying human action without independently verifying actors’ beliefs or 


desires does not allow us to understand their interests. Consider the behaviour of a group 


of actors choosing a course of action D causing social outcome P. If they had each followed 
course of action C social outcome R would have resulted. Can we conclude from their 
choice D that they prefer P to R? Such a conclusion is premature for we need to understand 
something of their beliefs and desires in order to understand the structure of their decision 
situation. Consider the following matrix: 

A; 


Co-operate Defect 


A; Co-operate R,R 


Defect T,S P,P 


If the preferences of the two actors i and j are {T > R > P > S} then they are in a 
Prisoners’ Dilemma. Here we would expect the actors (in a pure one shot PD) to choose to 
defect and end up with outcome P even though both prefer R to P which they could have 
received had they both chosen co-operation. Alternatively, if they ordered the preferences 
{T > R > S > P}, then they are in a Chicken game. They might end up both choosing 
defection given their attitudes toward risk, the probabilities they assign to the other player 
defecting, and the difference in the utility each assigns to the four outcomes. If they both 
ordered the preferences 

{T > P >R > S}or{P > T > R > S$} then they would also both choose to defect. In 
this case the decisionists’ assumptions that lack of mobilization on given issues demonstrated 
a lack of interest would be true. But this needs to be demonstrated by independent assessment 
of the beliefs, desires and therefore interests of the groups under analysis. In other words the 


decisionist studies of community power ignored the collective action problem and therefore 


were unable to demonstrate the accuracy of their conclusions about the structure of power 
in the communities they studied. 

The important point to note is that in order fully to understand the nature of decisions 
that are being made one must be aware of the structure of the choice situation. The structure 
is the inter-relations of the social actors, their preferences and their resources. We have to 
model this situation and in doing so may need to begin by making assumptions about beliefs 
and interests. Later we develop and modify these assumptions as we learn more about the 


individuals or groups concerned. 


(ii) The blame fallacy was committed by neo-elitist writers in criticizing pluralist research. 
In many ways the mistake here was the opposite of the pluralist misreading of collective 
action situations. The fact that individuals or groups may not reveal their interests through 
action and not collectively act to promote their interests does not mean that another group 
or person is acting against them. In Prisoners’ Dilemmas and Chicken games it is the 
structure of the situation which often leads to mobilization difficulties, and not the actions 
of other powerful groups. The blame fallacy occurred because the critics of decisional studies 
did not understand the distinction between two different sorts of power: outcome power and 
social power. 

"Outcome power’ is the ability of an actor to bring about or help to bring about 
outcomes. ’Social power’ is the ability of an actor deliberately to change the incentive 
structure of another actor or actors to bring about, or help bring about outcomes. Groups 


may lack outcome power without other social actors wielding social power. Of course, the 


structures of power in society have often been created to increase mobilization costs. In such 
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a case social power has been wielded in order to reduce the outcome power of others. Again 
often when groups do mobilize, other groups with contrary interests mobilize in response: 
indeed this mobilization pattern can be mapped through time (Walker 1983). 

The blame fallacy’ seems to be almost inherent in the push to an expanded concept 
of power associated with Lukes and Foucault, who characteristically see social arrangements 
as suffused by power. For example, summarizing Foucault’s view, Philp (1992, p. 159) 
argues: 

’Struggle is always necessary to avoid domination, yet it cannot guarantee liberation 

since power is an inherent feature of social relations - we cannot act without affecting 

the conditions under which others act’. 
The problem for such a shorthand is exactly the implicit claim that every way in which we 
affect the conditions under which others act is a power relation - rather than an interaction 


or inter-dependency effect. 


(iii) Power and advantage are linked concepts but not in the one-to-one way that neo-elitist 
writers suggested when they elevated the question "Who benefits?’ into a critical test for 
ascribing power. The fact that groups get the outcomes they desire does not demonstrate that 
they have power, let alone that they are wielding it. Groups may get the outcomes they desire 
merely through being ’advantaged’, as Cohen terms it (Cohen, 1989). Other authors have 
described the same phenomenon under the label of being ’lucky’ (Barry 1989). We mean by 
advantage’ exactly the same concept: we do not follow Barry’s terminology here only 
because there is risk of non-philosophical readers coding ’luck’ as meaning a matter of 


random chance, which is in fact no part of Barry’s concept. Advantage (or Barry’s luck’) 


is defined here as ’a situation where one person or group benefits through the actions of 
another group or person A, or their interests are served by the actions of A, but not because 
A intended to achieve this effect’. Hence being advantaged means getting what you want 
without trying. In this sense free-riders are advantaged if the collective good they desire is 
provided by others. The clear danger in reading back from ’who benefits?’ to power is that 
we may radically misascribe power. 

A great variety of social groups and individuals may get what they want without 
trying, because others will generate outcomes meeting their interests. For example, in 1990 
the Conservative central government in Britain faced local elections in which they were 
certain to do badly because of a deeply regressive and unpopular new local tax, the poll tax. 
Ministers decided to concentrate on generating a publicity success by defending their hold 
on two Tory boroughs in London: Westminster - the prestigious mixed class borough at the 
very heart of the capital where they had almost lost control in 1986 elections; and 
Wandsworth - a ’flagship’ inner city and predominantly working class authority for municipal 
Thatcherism, which had privatized many of its services. Their chosen instrument was to 
assign so much central finance to these boroughs that they were able to set a zero poll tax. 
Not surprisingly, the Tories duly held these boroughs and ministers were able to claim 
successes in inner city areas, despite Labour advances elsewhere. Now the local Conservative 
leaders, and the voters of Wansdworth and Westminster, clearly benefited enormously from 
central government’s finance decisions. But can we therefore conclude that they were 
powerful. They were simply advantaged: the Prime Minister and the Tory party chairman 


needed one or two electoral successes, and the logic of their situation selected these local 


councils as the recipients of partisan largesse. But if the logic had worked differently, there 


was no way in which Westminster or Wandsworth leaders or voters could have exerted 
power to counteract that logic. Of course one may be powerful as well as advantaged (lucky). 
A group may be able to provide itself with a good, and act to do so if that good is not 
forthcoming - as diverse authors have argued is true of business in capitalist societies 
(Lindblom, 1977; Przeworski, 1986). However, the point of distinguishing advantage and 


power is that a group may not need to act if the good is provided anyway. 


These three insights from rational choice allow us to respecify a focus for research 
in a theoretically informed way, while retaining a more operationalizable concept of power 
than Foucault or Lukes. Unlike pluralist researchers we recognize that people’s interests 
cannot be simply read off from or revealed by their behaviour, separately from the structure 
of the situation in which action is taken, or without independent insight into the nature of 
their wants or interests. Unlike neo-elitists and many left critics we recognize that the 
powerless may be impersonally oppressed by the logic of situations as well as by the directed 
application of social power by others. Lack of outcome power may well be the result of 
hostile application of social power, but it need not be. And many situations may present 
collective action problems for the powerful and powerless alike. 

Looking carefully at the inter-relationships between power and advantage should allow 
power ascriptions to be made in a much more authoritative and grounded way than in the 
earlier wave of studies. Consider the following simplified matrix: 

Advantaged Not Advantaged 
Powerful ] 


Not Powerful 3 4 
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On any given issue at one time we should be able to locate any given group or actor in terms 
of these combinations. An elitist position is that there are groups made up of a minority of 
people located in boxes 1 and 2 (usually in box 1) over the vast majority of issues, or those 
which are most important. Meanwhile groups who make up the majority of people fall into 
boxes 3 and 4. There is a large degree of common interests and so the majority of people 
get what they want most of the time, so they are in box 3. But when they do not get what 
they want without trying, they are not powerful and so end up in box 4 on those issues. 
Demonstrating therefore that often large groups of people have their interests served does not 
in itself demonstrate any degree of power equality nor pluralism. The way to demonstrate 
empirically either pluralism or elitism is to concentrate upon the issues over which groups 
end up in boxes 1 or 4. A pluralist must maintain that there is not a systematic bias which 
leads some groups to end up in box 4 whilst others tend to box 1. 

In case this account seems too individualistic and conjunctural, we should add that in 
our view rational choice entails neither of these propositions. Systematic inequalities of 
power will be based upon resources which need to be closely examined for all actors, and 
will often themselves depend upon social location. Modelling the power relationship between 
social actors as a bargaining game means only that we recognize that the resultant outcome 
depends upon the actors’ bargaining resources, and the strategies they adopt, given the 
structure of the game in which they are involved. It is consistent with this approach to look 
at five main types of resources. First the information set of the actors. Second is their 
legitimate authority. Third and fourth are the unconditional and conditional incentives actors 
are able to create in others structural conditions. Unconditional incentives occur when one 


actor changes the decision structure of others by making changes in environment. Conditional 
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incentives occur when one actors changes the decision structure of others by making changes 
in the environment. Conditional incentives occur when one actor’s threatens/offers another 
in order to bring about behavioral changes. Material resources generally underlie both 
conditional and unconditional incentives. In all four cases empirical research can demonstrate 
the resources of actors. Discovering the resources of actors does not demonstrate that their 
potential powers are actually being utilized but it does allow modelling of such potentials as 
bargaining games. The final resource for actors is their ‘reputation’ (see below, page ..). 
Against the criticism that our approach is too conjunctural, consider its implications 
for the best-known previous applications of rational choice methods to political power, the 
literature on power indices (such as Shapley and Shubik, 1969; Riker 1969). These indices 
concentrate on measuring the ’pivotality’ of voters in a committee or other voting forum, the 
abstract ability of voters with floating preferences to get what they want. But they take no 
account of the distinctions between power and advantage (‘luck’), taking as given the 
preferences of actors other than those distinguished as pivotal: 
"Happening to be pivotal or being lucky that one is pivotal brings power, but these 
circumstances are not in themselves a form of power... The greater power of pivotal 
voters, for example small parties in hung parliaments, comes about not because they 
happen to vote one way or another but because their actions change because of the 
realization that they are pivotal.” (Dowding, 1991, p. 61) 
Against the idea that a rational choice approach is inherently individualistic, and hence 
cannot take account of structural influences on the distribution of social power and outcome 
power, perhaps we can stress that advantage (or Barry’s ’luck’) is likely to be consistently 


patterned. Advantage is systematic to the extent that it attaches to certain locations within the 
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institutional and social structure and not to others. This form of advantage is non-random and 
may be methodically predicted if the structures of society can be correctly formulated. In a 
democracy under capitalist relations of production capitalists are systematically advantaged 
since economic growth - which is positively correlated with re-election - is in the interests 
of the government. Policies which promote growth are therefore likely to be pursued by 
government whether or not capitalists wield social power over government. Of course, this 
does not mean that capitalists are not powerful as well as being advantaged, nor that at times 
they wield that power, merely that they do not need to wield that power all the time. 

It also does not follow that merely because growth policies are in the interests of 
capitalists that they are not in the interests of others too. Even some recent elitist accounts 
of community power seem to equate the fact that local political elites pursue growth with the 
power of growth coalitions (Molotch 1976, 1979; Logan and Molotch, 1984, 1987; Domhoff 
1983, 1986). Growth coalitions are often advantaged (‘lucky’), and when they do wield 
outcome power they may not be acting against the interests of the community as perceived 
by that community. 

When trying to map the power structure therefore one must take into account many 
factors. A social actor may get desired outcomes because of advantage, systematic advantage, 
outcome power or social power. Serious problems arise if analysts search for the power of 
groups which are in fact systematically advantaged. This equation of power with benefit is 
understandable but erroneous, leading radicals to search for non-existent evidence. Their 
inability to empirically discover the logically undiscoverable led some to scorn empirical 
work altogether. A social actor may fail to secure desired outcomes because of a lack of 


power, or because the actor has the power but has not utilized it, because they chose not to, 


a 
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or could not mobilize their resources. In this last case attempting to find a group wielding 
social power over a set of unmobilized people will be the search for a chimera. Such 
searches led to the study of non-events and non-decisions which, not surprisingly were never 
found (Bachrach and Baratz 1970, Lukes 1973, Gaventa 1980). 

Thus our account stresses that advantage (’luck), systematic advantage, outcome 
power and social power can all be empirically investigated. In order to do so however, one 
must make assumptions about individual and group interests and develop independent means 
of verifying those assumptions and discovering preferences. The next stage is to generate 
models of the policy process entailing predictions of the expected distribution of power and 
advantage given the resource-holdings of groups and the unintended consequences of social 
action. These models will develop the networks of interactions between elites and their 


interaction with other organized and unorganized groups. 


1.2: POWER AND SOCIAL ACTION 
What is the relationship between power and the ability to solve collective action problems? 


Again the key developments in this argument can be simply diagrammed: 


conflictual - | POWER | - action medium 


variable 


| 


| SITUATIONAL EFFECTS | 


| 
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The community power debate was mostly premised upon a Weberian background conception 
of power as inherently conflictual, well illustrated in the definitions used by Dahl (1957). 
Power was equated with social power, and the distinction between outcome power and social 
power was little appreciated. We have seen that second and third face views of power only 
developed this approach of viewing power struggles as zero-sum games. By contrast, pluralist 
sociology in the shape of Talcott Parsons insisted on viewing power as a medium for 
securing social action, akin to money or economic exchange. In this view the application of 
power is generally not associated with conflicts, for it enables society to resolve otherwise 
irresolvable collective action problems. Echoes of this position occur at points in the 
community power debate, notably in Banfield’s study of Chicago, Political Influence (1961) 
where he concludes that interest group pluralism combined with a concentration of 
institutional power in the hands of the city mayor and state governor blends together a ’social 
choice mechanism’ and central decision-making in a mixed decision choice system 
approximating the logically preferable outcome. In more recent times the German social 
theorist Niklaus Luhmann (1979) has restated the same view of power relations as a positive- 
sum game: power in his view is like trust, an essential part of the fabric of stable social 
relations. As such it is extensively separated into distinct, complex social sub-systems which 
are ’autopoietic’, developing along internal lines of development and interacting with each 
other only in very constrained ways. 

From a developed rational choice perspective, and not the feeble ideological version 


dimly enunciated by Banfield, both the conflictual and the action-medium conceptions of 


power are over-polarized and inadequate. Social relations involving power, like bargaining 


games between actors, cannot be argued a priori to have either zero-sum or positive-sum 
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outcomes across the board. Instead they are variable sum, depending on many detailed 
situational effects, in particular the distribution of power and ’advantage’ (or luck), and the 
structure of the decision situation. Some results produced by the exercise of outcome and 
social power will be positive sum, some zero-sum, and others negative-sum. In the prisoners’ 
dilemma, for example, as actors play different strategies it is perfectly feasible for all of 
them to end up worse off: the break-up of Bosnia is an acute contemporary example. 
Negative-sum outcomes figured hardly at all in previous debates, except that their avoidance 


was dimly re-expressed as a positive-sum use of power. 


1.3: THE CONTEXT OF POWER 
The key developments in the focusing of power research in particular contexts again shows 


a drift away from relatively accessible and manageable contexts towards much larger frames: 
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institutional - COMMUNITY|- | 
reputational - 

decisional/ - 


coalitional 


POWER 


collective - | STATE - | - 
consumption | | 

built- | | 
environment/ | | 
development | | 


{ 


SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS - 


"NEW’ INSTITUTIONAL - 


The earliest works in the community power debate were influenced by a traditional 
institutional focus on local government, albeit framed in a more politicized way than in 
Europe because of the struggle between progressivism and machine politics. The urban 
context of power was simply municipal institutions. A key theme in the second wave of 
sociological studies was the ’reputational’ view of power developed by Hunter (1953) and 
others. The elite theorists adopted a much broader definition of ’urban’ politics, as involving 
all systematic plays of power within a defined spatial area or community’, but excluding the 
broader ’class’ influences previously emphasized by broader community studies (such as 
Warner (19 ). 

Pluralists, such as Dahl (1961), Polsby (1963) and Banfield (1961) derided this 
approach as telling us only about the ’deference hierarchies’ of American cities, and 
propounded a rival decisional approach. For Banfield the method focused on roles (not 


concrete individuals) and interactions in complex games with overt conflict. He explicitly 
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excluded ’steady state situations’ indicative of established influence relationships, because 
there ’nothing "happens" and therefore case studies cannot be written’ (p.10). By contrast, 
Polsby and Dahl focused on more ’sociological’ case studies of issues adjudged important by 
their respondents, whether or not they were the focus of conflict - as for example, urban 
renewal in late 1950s New Haven was not. Again decisional studies defined the context of 
power in terms of spatially constrained interactions: Dahl, for example, rigorously excluded 
references to the state government from his analysis (Domhoff, 1977). 

During the 1970s the focus of urban research shifted away from the effort to find 
power relations which were self-contained within localities. Instead political power was 
conceived as a feature of state activities contributing to the production of cities. The problem 
here remained to circumscribe the field of study in a way which remained coherent and 
manageable. Some Marxist ’local state’ studies simply re-expressed the earlier institutional 
focus, but the most distinctive work followed two strands. Castells (1980) and Dunleavy 
(1980, 1981) defined the object of research as collective consumption facilities, subsequently 
broadened to include a wider range of state interventions to socialized consumption. Harvey 
(1973) focused instead on the specific features of the built environment circuit of capital, 
which subsequently broadened in American work broadly in a neo-elitist tradition to a focus 
on the development process and the ’growth coalitions’ identified as promoting it (Logan and 
Molotch, 1987). The play of political power in all these contexts is seen as multi-level, 
encompassing many of the structural influences neglected by decisional research. And the 
autonomy of localities from wider trends and relations (especially changes in economic 
conditions) is explicitly denied: No urban community exists in isolation, even if from within 


residents find it difficult to discern how changes in the larger society alter the context in 
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which their community is embedded.’ (Katznelson, 1981, p. 90: and see Gurr and King, 
1987). 

The 1980s saw a diffusion of the research focus beyond even the state. As we noted 
earlier, for Foucault and post-structuralist research influenced by him, power is to be studied 
in very macro-social contexts, in the operations of all the fundamental institutions of human 
society, in the development of knowledge, culture and symbolic systems, and in every facet 
of social life. Inherent in this approach is almost the complete dissolution of an ’urban’ focus 
for research, or at the very least the renunciation of any expectation of localized power 
structures worth studying. 

The most recent development of social science work has been the growth of new 
institutionalist research, which has at least begun to roll back the trend for the consistent 
enlargement of the scope of power research (Hall, 1986; March and Olson, 1984; Steinmo 
et al, 1992). This post-behavioral and post-rational choice tradition marries a sophisticated 
organizational analysis with a recognition of macro-social forces. It stresses the importance 
of the detailed organizational articulation of state policies in particular functional areas and 
spatial contexts, and the extent to which differentiation is thereby introduced and autonomous 


logics of policy development are set in train. 


Just as the impact of rational choice theory is to shift away from non-operationalizable 
conceptions of power, so it serves to re-emphasize applied research in locality contexts, albeit 
research informed by work on state intervention in urban policy areas and the new 
institutionalism. Better-grounded decisional studies can contribute a great deal to the analysis 


of local-level interactions. And the concerns of elite studies with the shape and character of 
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community power structures are legitimate and interesting questions to pose, as the 
continuing work on local regimes in US cities has repeatedly demonstrated (Stone, 198 ). 
Institutional rational choice now offers in many respects an alternative political science 
to the sociologically influenced mainstream of the 1960s (Barry, 1978; Dunleavy, 1991). We 
have argued that in all three respects - power and social explanation, power and social action, 
and the context for power research - rational choice theory can refurbish and clarify concepts 


and theoretical controversies in urban politics as well. 


2. METHODS IN POWER RESEARCH 


Elaborating theory without also improving the methods of empirical research leads only to 
ungrounded and over-theorized analysis. A key contribution of institutional public choice 
theory has been to develop new ways of investigating issues in urban power research. We 
shall not attempt to survey all the diverse contributions already made, in particular leaving 
aside the familiar work on ’exit’ versus ’voice’ controls over urban governments and the 
pursuit of collective interests by municipal leaderships (Peterson, 1981; Scheider, 1989). 
Rather we briefly discuss three new developments: the rehabilitation of reputational research; 
the convergence between public choice and more radical approaches’ substantive conceptions 
of socialized consumption; and the impact of public choice methods in revitalizing the old 


Schumpeter/O’Connor project of undertaking a ’fiscal sociology’ of the state. 


(i) The rehabilitation of reputational power may seem an odd consequence, for no concept 
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was apparently more completely discredited in the old community power debates. Pluralists 
waxed lyrical in their scorn for the early elite studies’ methods. As used by Hunter (1953) 
the reputational method involved compiling a long list of potential influentials, some of 
whom were then asked to rank each other’s ability to influence the outcome on a series of 
hypothetical issues. A smaller sub-set were then interviewed, continuing the ranking process. 
The characteristics of the final nominated sub-set (usually around 20 people) were then 
described. Pluralists objected that the whole process proceeded on a ’what if..’ basis, and the 
fact that interviewees gave some response in the terms put to them was no indication that the 
scenarios envisaged were real: 

*When an interviewer asks "who are the top power leaders in this community?" he 

(sic) suggests by his question that there are top power leaders. Probably few 

respondents are thoughtful enough, or cantankerous enough, to challenge the hidden 

premises of such questions’ (Banfield, 1961, p. 8). 
Similarly the fact that respondents agreed with each other on power rankings was irrelevant: 
"agreement may mean only that the informants share a common mythology’ (p. 8). Other 
criticisms emphasized the arbitrariness of the filtering process, the number of ’influentials’ 
for whom nominations were sought, and size of the sub-sets distinguished for more intensive 
investigation or further reduction in the scope of the study. 

Seen from a contemporary rational choice perspective, these pluralist criticisms now 
seem greatly overdrawn and probably fundamentally misplaced. The behavioral fervour 
which informed decisional studies’ contempt for mere reputations has long receded. And in 


a very wide range of rational choice-influenced work, ’reputations’ are identified as a key 


power resource for actors engaged in strategic interactions with others. Reputation is a 
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central concept in modern bargaining theory (Roberts 1985, Sutton 1986, Kreps 1990); in 
explaining the power and actions of large companies - typified by the Chain Store paradox 
(Selton 1978); and it is now a standard variable in the economic approach (Rasmusen 1989, 
Milgrom and Roberts 1992, Ordeshook 1992). Whereas it was once argued that reputation 
hardly constituted ’scientific’ evaluation of power, now we can recognize the concept as one 
of the most important elements in developing a bargaining strategy where knowledge is 
asymmetrically distributed and the players in a game do not have perfect information. Most 
rational choice theory has concentrated on players cultivating a reputation for stubbornness, 
not backing down in conflicts and not responding to threats/offers from other actors. Only 
a small extension of this concept is needed to recapture something very similar to Hunter’s 
concept of reputational power. 

The identification of empirical reputations is also much easier than in Hunter’s day, 
chiefly due to changes in current research technologies. The explosion of text databases 
promises to herald a revolution in the methods of the previously ’soft’ social sciences fully 
paralleling the advent of mass survey research in political sociology after the Second World 
War. Where print media sources are stored on databases (as all the ’quality’ daily papers are 
in the UK, along with the London evening paper) it is possible to surface an objectively 
defined set of reputedly influential policy influentials in any functional area, or across all 
areas. The scale of any actor’s reputation can be mapped quantitatively in the scope and 
character of press coverage. The agent doing the filtering here is no longer the researcher 
but the mass media system as a whole. It is difficult to envisage any credible political 
scientist arguing that media reputations for influence cannot constitute important power 


resources in their own right. This kind of research can also allow a far more comprehensive 
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investigation of agenda-setting and the mobilization of bias against other social groups and 
actors. In addition, the issues involved in establishing actors’ reputations are no longer 
hypothetical scenarios but actually existing policy conflicts. Once a sample of policy 
influentials is obtained, their inter-relationships can be determined by cross-checking media 
references, by surveying them, and by undertaking a network analysis on a scale and with 
a speed which would have been inconceivable without the aid of modern relational databases. 
Thus the wheel has turned full circle on ‘reputational power’: we can see that it is 
theoretically legitimate and important. And we can investigate it in ways which remove all 


force from previous pluralist criticisms. 


(ii) Socialized consumption has been an important focus in rational choice theory since 
Samuelson first promoted ’public goods’ as the foundational concept for welfare economics. 
The public/private goods boundary has been variously drawn since then in terms of 
indivisibility, non-excludability, non-rivalness, and coercive consumption. But the empirical 
articulation of the distinctions between fully private, quasi-public, and fully public goods has 
been vestigial. And work on externality effects has also made clear that what counts as pure 
public goods (or positive externalities in general) for one group or sub-set of society, are 
very often ’public bads’ for other groups (Hirschman, 1970). Although economists have 
continued to deploy the ’public goods’ notion in analyses of public choice processes, political 
scientists have generally concluded that: "Very few of the goals or goods that [interest] 
groups seek can accurately be described as pure public goods.. [they] need to be collective 
only in the sense that they are collectively provided’ (Hardin, 1982, p. 19). Little wonder 


then that some leading commentators have seriously asked whether public goods’ can be 
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given any clear or worthwhile operational meaning (Malkin and Wildavsky, 1991). 

A key motivation for Samuelson’s concept was a liberal push to define a legitimate 
scope for government action within mainstream neo-classical economics. But more applied 
work has repeatedly demonstrated that the vast majority of government policies produce 
goods which are not jointly produced or consumed. According to Savas (1987) for example, 
most government outputs are jointly consumed but perfectly excludable (toll goods), or 
private goods which society for some reason or other wishes to subsidize ("worthy goods’). 
Neo-classical economists have traditionally neglected the substantive nature of goods, for to 
do more would involve them in searching for the origins of preferences. The assumption of 
fixed preferences has been firmly maintained to preserve economics as a set of perfectly 
generic models, and from a conviction that the division of labour between disciplines 
legitimates an arbitrary cut-off point at some stage. So mainstream economics has absolutely 
no theory to explain which goods or services succeed in reaching worthy’ status and which 
do not. However, from the viewpoint of institutional public choice (whose push is towards 
endogenizing preference formation within the political process) this position is intellectually 
unsatisfactory. 

More substantive accounts of the origins of ’worthy’ goods have been offered by 
radical urban theories (see for example, Otnes, 1988), especially Castells’ emphasis on the 
specificity of ’collective consumption’ processes. Stripped from its initially neo-marxist 
premises, and updated a little to allow for the impacts of privatization processes, Castells’ 
position could be rephrased as the claim that urban politics revolves around those kinds of 
final appropriations of products by people (those consumption processes) where the state 


intervenes in some way either to socialize some of the costs of consumption or to organize 
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consumption via governmental means. Socialized consumption thus includes full collective 
consumption, services which are both organized by government and subsidized (for example, 
state schooling, public health care, highways, urban planning and public housing in some 
countries); quasi-collective consumption, services either organized by government or 
subsidized by the state, but not both (for example, cultural provision, municipal transport, 
social housing); and quasi-individualized consumption, where the state subsidizes the 
acquisition of privately owned goods (for example, home ownership subsidies in most liberal 
democracies, and company car provision in some countries). At a certain (’Fordist’) stage 
of industrialization the logic of capitalist urban development pushes the state to prioritize 
these particular ways of expanding consumption capacity - because it socializes costs of 
production, reduces labour costs, stimulates complimentary consumption, and aids in 
legitimating capitalist social relations. At the same time, in basically capitalist societies there 
are strong pressures to limit the scope of non-market interventions, to preserve traditional 
forms of socializing consumption, to foster market ideologies, and to avoid the fiscal 
overloading of the state. These conflicting tendencies dominated the post-war development 
of advanced industrial states. But quite similar state interventions also underlay the rapid 
economic growth of some new industrialized states such as Hong Kong and Singapore 
(Castells, Goh and Kwok, 1990). In advanced capitalism state interventions to underpin 
particular forms of consumption still cluster around these ’urban’ issues for structural 
reasons, and not because of some kind of collective psychosis or whimsy as new right views 
seem to maintain. 

Linking together the public choice analysis of public goods/collective action problems, 


with the substantive analysis of socialized consumption in radical urban theory opens up 
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critical opportunities to explore the changing social designation of worthy goods, looking at 
three levels of influence - structural pressures for state intervention, the play of power around 
the public/private interface (in the form of sectoral conflicts), and the dynamics of collective 


action problems themselves. 


(iii) A fiscal sociology of the state was first called for by Schumpeter in a 1918 essay which 
dwelt mainly on taxation capacity and governability, a theme also strongly present in Weber. 
Briefly revived as a prospectus by James O’Connor (1973), the idea was never really 
implemented because of the weak classificatory schema offered by the Marxist distinction 
between social investment and social consumption and spin-off ideas (such as the dual state 
thesis). The bureau-shaping model, which developed as an institutional public choice critique 
of Niskanen (1971), now offers a very developed set of budget categories in terms of their 
centrality for self-interested officials, together with an articulated schema for classifying 
government agencies (Dunleavy, 1992, Chs 7-8). So far applied at the level of central 
governments in the United States, Britain and Australia, this approach has an immediate 
application at the urban level, permitting a systematic analysis of the sweeping changes in 
institutional arrangements in some contemporary urban governance systems (such as those 
in Britain and New Zealand). It provides a sophisticated public choice framework for 
analysing the complex chaining of public sector budgets between diverse levels and types of 
institutions, and for sorting out the possible instrumental logics which underlie the transition 


from one system to another. 
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3. THE ’REVOLUTION’ IN URBAN GOVERNANCE 


At a recent London seminar one of the most senior (and right-wing) civil servants in the UK 
characterized the processes of change under way in British state structures by the Trotskyist 
slogan "permanent revolution’. Here we first demonstrate that this was no perverse rhetorical 
flourish by briefly reviewing the extent of the changes which have taken place in London’s 
urban governance structures in the last decade. In the second sub-section we show how the 
dismantling of multi-issue local authorities and the creation of new decentralized but 
business-dominated structures has made obsolescent previous institutionalist approaches to 
studying urban politics, and instead re-emphasized frameworks focusing on broader 


*community power structures’. 


(i) The change in London governance over ten years has been immense. The administrative 
shifts surpass those which have occured in the rest of Britain (on which see King, 1993), and 
are much greater than the various ’challenges to local government’ found in the rest of 
Western Europe in this period (King and Pierre). In 1983 the London system was dominated 
by three municipal bodies: 

@ the 32 London boroughs, governed by directly elected councils, with extensive policy 
responsibilities in public housing, local planning, social services, and (in the suburbs) all 
aspects of public education; 


® a top-tier metropolitan authority, the Greater London Council (GLC), again with a directly 


elected council, and exercising control over strategic planning, urban highways, mass transit, 


infrastructure provision, the fire service, some public housing, cultural and community 
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development policies; and 

@ the very large Inner London Education Authority (ILEA), governed by the GLC 
councillors from inner London boroughs, which provided a massively-funded integrated 
education service across the whole core city. All the municipal authorities were majority- 
funded by central government grants, but had a substantial ability to raise funds also from 
local property taxes paid by business and residents. 

Public sector health care in 1983 was run fully within an integrated National Health 
Service structure, funded wholly by central government, and run by appointed health 
authorities, with considerable local council representation however. London was split between 
four top-tier regional health authorities (RHAs), which channelled funds and did strategic 
planning for a set of district health authorities (DHAs) largely covering the same areas as one 
or two of the London boroughs. The DHAs directly organized the provision of hospital care 
and community health services, and a separate chain of Family Health Authorities provided 
funding to general practice doctors (nominally self-employed contractors but effectively 
salaried state employees). Central government organized other key urban services directly 
via large, directly funded and controlled functional bureaucracies, such as the Metropolitan 
Police and two regional arms of the Manpower Services Commission (MSC) which provided 
employment training and services. 

By 1993 virtually every part of this structure had changed. The GLC was abolished 
in 1986. A minority of its powers and funding transferred to the boroughs, but most went 
to central government departments, newly created public corporations controlled by Whitehall 
to run mass transit, and a clutch of single-function quasi-governmental agencies (QGAs), 


mostly run by appointed boards, but with a couple of indirectly elected bodies controlled by 
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committees of borough councillors. The ILEA was abolished in 1988 and its education 
powers initially transferred to the inner London boroughs. However, all the boroughs (both 
in the core city and the suburbs) have subsequently lost many key functions and a huge 
tranche of budgets to a wave of newly created micro-local agencies (MLAs). In the most 
expensive municipal service, education, school governing bodies now partly consisting of 
elected parent representatives manage the budgets for their schools, with the borough’s role 
as local education authorities diminishing year by year. Some ’grant maintained’ (GRM) 
schools have completely opted out’ of borough control, and are run as trusts, with funding 
directly from Whitehall. Effectively a three-sector split has opened up in education, with 
borough schools residualizing, GRM schools creaming off better off kids, and fully private 
schools in addition. Further education and higher education colleges have become 
independent, government-funded institutions competing in quasi-markets with each other. 

In social housing all funding for new-build goes not to the boroughs but to a QGA 
called the Housing Corporation. Its three London regions make grants (of more than £600 
million) to a large number of supposedly local *housing associations’, which they also closely 
regulate. Housing associations are funded by government grants and private capital, and 
providing housing to borough council nominees - virtually all homeless families in current 
conditions. Other local authority services have been hived off to self-contained trusts (the 
main solution for the boroughs’ remaining public housing), or made subject to competitive 
tendering on terms which favoured the transfer of service provision to private contractors. 
A few Conservative boroughs, such as Wandsworth, have out-sourced the vast majority of 
their previous direct service activities, concentrating solely on an ’enabling’ role. 


Municipalities have also lost their capacity for independent fiscal policy-making. The 
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vast majority of their funding is met by central grants and transfers, and only about a tenth 
of local spending is paid for directly by local residents (but not businesses) in a streamlined 
local property tax introduced - after the previous reform (the poll tax) had collapsed through 
public resistance. 

The changes in the National Health Service have been equally drastic. Regional health 
authorities have virtually disappeared, and the district health authorities (DHAs) have lost 
most of the finance and personnel they previously managed. Virtually all hospitals and 
associated community services have ’opted out’ of DHA control to become a special type of 
public corporation. These ’hospital trusts’ are run by completely appointed boards, and have 
commercial management structures. They attract patients by making ’contracts’ with GP 
doctors who are now ’budget-holders’, purchasing operations and services from the trusts in 
a quasi-market structure. 

In other policy areas, the Manpower Services Commission has been abolished and 
replaced by a series of Training and Enterprise Councils, run by local business people, and 
providing most employment and training programs. Metropolitan policy areas are a jungle 
of quasi-governmental authorities, ad hoc bodies, central government departments, and 
business-dominated single-function bodies. The lack of any clear ’voice’ for London, the 
complexity of administrative arrangements, the failure of some major urban projects of the 
Thatcher era (such as Canary Wharf in Docklands), and the perception of decaying 
infrastructures and mass transit systems (themselves currently being privatized and 
deregulated at great speed) - have all contributed to controversy over London governance. 
There is no party political agreement on current structures. There is almost a consensus on 


the need for new integrative metropolitan governance structures, but not on the type of 
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reform needed. 


(ii) Analysing these sweeping institutional shifis, and determining the character of the new 
system, is not feasible within most previous urban politics models. In 1983 the dominant 
actors at all levels of metropolitan policy-making were the local authorities - multi-issue 
bodies, functionally/professionally organized, democratically controlled via partisan elections, 
and still possessed of significant fiscal independence. Very few community power studies 
were ever carried out in Britain, largely because analysts concluded that no significant power 
structure’ independent of elected local political institutions could be identified. British 
councils were strong actors operating in an environment of relatively weak ’community’ 
influences - the opposite of most American cities. Such conclusions would certainly have 
applied to most of London ten years ago - with only central government ministers and 
departments vying with councils for influence. 

Now however, the institutional landscape has been transformed. Local political 
institutions compete increasingly with a new constellation of quasi-governmental and micro- 
local bodies, split along purchaser/provider lines, corporately managed rather than 
strategically orientated, appointed or at best user-controlled but not elected, non-partisan and 
technical in appearance. Whitehall control of policy issues has apparently increased a lot, at 
the same time as large, functionally organized multi-issue institutions have been radically 
fragmented into much smaller, single-issue units. And via ministerial appointments, business 
personnel have penetrated virtually all the interstices of urban policy-making, seeming to 
become a kind of unelected counter-elite which some commentators have characterized as a 


"new quangocracy’. Especially on metropolitan policy issues, but also in terms of much local 
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service delivery, there has apparently been a massive shift of institutional positions and policy 
influence away from local political institutions. 

Rational choice approaches offer many potential insights into the nature and scale of 
these shifts. "New institutionalist’ theory stresses rule-following rather than self-consciously 
rational decision-making, which produces expectations of continuity and the dampening of 
institutional dynamics (March and Olsen, 1984). By contrast, rational choice models both 
might explain the transition more effectively, and offer explanations of why central 
government should have been attracted to fragmented, consumer-controlled or quasi-market 
arrangements. In various dilute ways normative public choice accounts provided much of the 
claimed intellectual underpinnings of the Conservative government’s London changes (and 
those still occurring across Britain as a whole). The push in public choice models towards 
rationalistic design principles provides benchmarks for evaluating the change, while 
institutional public choice models also provide a range of sceptical interpretations of such 
large-scale shifts as self-interested action by the central departments and Conservative party 
interests. 

Similarly rational choice models focus on ’middle range’ explanations in searching 
for the dynamics of organizational change and characterizing the new power structures 
created. Again they contrast with the more macro-social type of explanation characteristic 
of the second, third or fourth face views of power. The difficulties which these models 
confront is that over the same period (1983-93) the social fabric, economic structure and 
basic balance of political forces in London (as in Britain) changed very much less radically 
than the organizational shifts we have briefly summarized. In this sense the administrative 


revolution seems not to be closely based on socio-economic foundations, on cultural changes, 
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or shifts in the mode of production (such as a transition to ’post-Fordism’). Changes in all 
these aspects has occured, but the super-’structure’ has been transformed while these "base’ 
influences have altered much less obviously. It is possible that the administrative ’revolution’ 
is a lagged response to much earlier socio-economic shifts, the collapse of a statist’ method 
of intervention which was already ’ungrounded’ long before Thatcherism (Dunleavy, 1989). 
But even this kind of account cannot give us much grip on the detailed development of a new 
urban governance system. 

However, the chief value of rational choice theory is in providing a sophisticated 
analytic framework for understanding the power and advantage implications of the new 
organizational configurations. The Metropolitan Governance and Community Study will use 
a combination of methods to investigate power structures in the new system of urban 
governance. A database of people holding key institutional roles will be compiled, and print 
media text databases searched to surface other relevant actors and to search for 
interconnections. Central figures in the resulting network will be surveyed and interviewed 
about their contacts and experiences. The complete budgetary chain of funding from 
Whitehall through local authorities or quasi-governmental agencies down to micro-local 
agencies or grassroots organizations, will be traced for about a quarter of the London 
boroughs using the bureau-shaping model’s methods. Case studies of around eight key trans- 
London policy areas, and around a quarter of the London boroughs will be used to surface 


relevant decisional information. And the overall analysis will be tightly integrated within the 


conceptual framework set out in the first part of this paper. 
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CONCLUSIONS 
Writing more than two decades ago now, Brian Barry commented on how disappointing 
*power’ research has tended to be in terms of expanding our predictive capacity: 
’We tend to feel that if we could understand the distribution of power and the lines 
and amounts of conflict... we would have the key to the explanation of political 
events. But if we had an analysis that was sufficient to enable us to talk confidently 
about the distribution of power we would already be in a position to explain political 
events. It would not be that because we could talk about power we could explain 
political events, but rather that because we could explain political events we could 
talk about power.’ (Barry, 1974, p. 189) 
We have shown why the roots of Barry’s unease lie deeply rooted in the difficulties of 
determining interests, distinguishing power effects from situational factors, separating out the 
impacts of power and advantage, and ascribing power in social or outcome power terms. 
There are no available shortcuts in power research, and those which have been made over 
the years have commonly lead only to ungrounded or non-authoritative attributions of power. 
We have also demonstrated the need for power research to be refocused on medium-range 
theory, retreating from conceptions of power and contexts for power research which are 
inherently non-operationalizable, while still remaining sensitive to the important ways in 
which power resources and the social incidence of advantage are systematically structured. 
By illuminating the theoretical issues involved, by expanding the range of methods applicable 
to power research, and by offering new insights into the empirical transformation of power 
structures, rational choice theory can give an important boost to a new or refurbished 


research agenda in urban politics. 
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Notes 
The research reported here forms part of the UK Economic and Social Research Council’s 
Local Governance Research Program, and is supported by Grant number L311253008. We 
would like to thank Gerry Stoker and participants at the ESRC Local Governance Research 
Program Conference, held at LSE on 15 April 1993, for helpful comments on the ideas 


presented here. 


1. This section draws principally on Keith Dowding’s recent book, 
Rational Choice and Political Power (1991) where its core 
arguments are more fully set out. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Because a large number of citations will be made to works 
authored by Roland Barthes, the following equivalencies have been 
established in the interest of brevity: 


IMT Image--Music--Text 


TFS The Fashion System 


Toward a Semiology of Politics 


I 


Politics, whatever its instrumental dimensions, is 
preeminently a semiotic phenomenon. It is a practice focusing on 
significations of power and "publicness." It follows that, given 
common disciplinary understandings, political practices are 
contests over meanings -- specifically what are to count as signs 
of power, what the significations of the exercise of influence 
are to be, what the rituals are to be that signify a conversion 
of power relations to relations embodied in the sign "legitimized 
authority." 


In addition to political practice as a contest over existing 
meanings, politics also is a practice of creating meaning for 
collectivities. This realm of politics involves what Roland 
Barthes calls "mythology" or ideology (Mythologies, 11-12, 109- 
139). 


In this latter context, from a semiotic point of view, the 
heart of politics involves myth-making that leads to the 
legitimizing of meaning-makers or interpreters of meaning along 
with their respective agendas and signification systems. It is 
in this that "democracy" or any other normative political order 


exists, since collectivities order their understandings, 
interpretations and ultimately their concrete practices around 
these meanings. A normative political order comes into 
existence, that is, through myth-making semiosis that makes the 
practice and its associated meanings "natural" (Mythologies, 
129). 


Given the assumptions contained in this briefly sketched 
view of politics as a subject for semiotic investigation, my 
objective is to move toward the development of a semiological 
theory of politics. This will be accomplished through a study of 
two cases. The first consists of a consideration of the results 
of three months of intermittent observation of meetings of 
congressional committee meetings in the first months of 1991. 

The second case involves an examination of a (typical) 
advertisement appearing in the pages of the Journal of the 
American Bar Association. 


The particular model which dominates interpretation and 
theory development is semiological, embodied in the Parisian 
school of semiotics. (Bibliographies and guides are to be found 
in Barthes’ Elements of Semiology, and Eco, Greimas, Hodge and 
Kress, Innis, Tavor-Bannett.) Specifically, the model is 
provided by the work of Roland Barthes (1915-1980), especially as 
reflected in such publications as Mythologies, The Fashion 
System, Elements of Semiology, The Semiotic Challenge, and Empire 


of Signs. 


The "mythological" and its legitimation of power consolidate 
the argument and tie the case studies together. This 
semiological approach, based on Roland Barthes’ adaptations of 
semiotics, addresses a significant gap in political science by 
moving toward a semiotic theory of politics. A survey of the 
literature reveals very little work (see Pertti Ahonen, "Meaning, 
Subject, and Reality as Semiotic Foci of Political Research," in 
Sebeok and Umiker-Sebeok.) devoted to either the broad purpose of 
developing a semiotic/semiological theory of politics, or to the 
narrower purpose of using semiological concepts to analyze 
political phenomena. This paper is designed to address both 
issues and thus help address this gap in political science. 


Human beings, from the semiotic point of view, live ina 
signifying world. In this world politics as a semiotic system 
entails practices which signify something to someone about 
something else, just as do other human practices. "Politics," 
therefore, refers to a particular system of relations in which 
each sign or relation is composed of a signifier (or expression) 
and a signified (or content) (TFS, 27). And, just as "the marks 
of worldliness are infinite (without precise boundaries), 
innumerable .. ." (TFS, 27) so are the marks of the worldly 


dimensions of politics indefinite in number and without any clear 
boundaries. As an autonomous semiotic concept, politics concerns 
signs, the relations of meaning, and mythology; not only a set of 
behaviors and actions with purportedly practical or "economic" 
effect. 


A wide variety of studies of politics have taken on a 
methodology of "symbolisms" in some way. Among only scholarly 
political scientists, persons approaching political symbolism and 
meanings most notably include H. D. Lasswell and Murray Edelman, 
some of whose works are noted in the references list of this 
paper. None of these studies, nor any of the myriad studies of 
political myth and ritual, have undertaken an approach that is 
specifically semiotic in character. None have attempted to treat 
"politics" as a free standing system of meaning in the semiotic 
sense. This study is designed to address this gap in some small 
way. 


Political practices, then, involve contests over meanings. 
What are to count as signs of power? What purposes is power to 
pursue? What rituals will be taken to signal a conversion of 
power to authority through legitimation? Politics is more, 
however, than a contest over existing meanings, or which 
interpretations and signs are to be taken as "real." More than a 
contest over which of a number of possible signs are to be 
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dominant or authoritative (hence "real"), politics is a process 
of creating meanings. One study of this process is sociological: 
what do persons do and how do they do it when they manipulate 
signs in the interest of power? But another study of this 
process can be semiological: what systems of meaning occur in 
particular political practices? What are the signifiers, 
signifieds and signs? From this perspective, systems of meaning 
constitute politics. Political actors are "born into" these 
systems and while they may modify them, they are largely "used" 
by these systems. Politics, it might be said, is "written" by 
the sign systems of politics. More specifically, persons are 
"elected" to Congress. People "obtain" a license to practice law 
{a quintessential political activity.) In both cases individuals 
as legislators or attorneys are "created" by the processes of 
semiosis that surround and constitute "the legislature" and "the 
practice of law." 


"Semiotics" is the favored term used to refer to the study 
of the production and use of meaning or signs. Nonetheless, 
"semiology" was and is in common use in France, particularly in 
the work of Roland Barthes and other followers of Saussure and 
Hjelmslev. "Semiology" is useful as the principal term in this 
paper because it properly indicates my reliance on Barthes as a 
model and guide. Further, "semiology" serves as a sign that I 
will be adhering (through Barthes) to a principally linguistic 
model of semiotic systems (in contrast with the emphasis on a 
philosophical logic found in work following Peirce and reflected 
particularly in some of Umberto Eco’s writing in A Theory of 
Semiotics.) 


In any event, I use the term "semiology" rather than 
"Semiotic" when speaking of politics to indicate the importance I 
attribute to the linguistic character of political practice. It 
has a "grammar" and involves a very widely (though not 
universally) dispersed skill in both use and interpretation in 
any given polity. Further, I want to recognize the possibility 
of indeterminacy and subjectivity in political meanings. I 
believe "semiology" once again aids this purpose somewhat more 
than does "semiotic," though I would not want to argue the point 
at length. 


Barthes is particularly interesting because he is attentive 
to ambiguity, multiplicity, and the "unsaid," all characteristics 
not only of (my apologies) "literature," but also of "politics." 
In both semiological systems, it may properly be said that "the 
marks of worldliness are infinite (without precise limits), 
innumerable, and abstract" (TFS, 24). 


It is notable that, beyond his studies of texts, Barthes 
attends primarily to the "first order" semiotic systems of 
concrete objects (photographs, cars, furniture, clothing), but 
rarely or not at all to more abstract practices and performances. 
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According to Barthes (and Greimas), the problem presented by 
complex systems is connotation, that is second order meanings 
which both writers assert prevent clear distinctions between 
phenomena because semiosis in these situations is virtually 
unlimited. Barthes’ solution to the analytic problems presented 
by connotative systems is to shift to mythological or 
"ideological" analysis. This same shift from first order 
meanings to second order meanings is reflected in my work here, 
whether it is concerned with the legislature or the legal 
profession. 


In any event, connotative systems are said by Barthes and 
others such as Greimas to spread their signifiers through the 
"text" or "world." Greimas remarks in Semiotics and Language 
that semiological analysis of connotative systems therefore can 
"succeed in producing a redundance of commonplaces" (283). Since 
there is only the existing terminology, there are only the 
signifiers and signifieds of the connotative system itself 
available for the analyst’s use. For Greimas, escape is 
available for those willing to seek an analytic scheme provided 
by an external discourse such as may be found in psychology or 
sociology. 


Barthes, however, proceeds otherwise. In such works as 
Mythologies, Barthes undertakes an analysis of connotative 
semiotic systems on their own terms, treating such systems as 
"ideologies" characterized as "depoliticized speech." 
(Mythologies, 142) My approach here will be to try to avoid the 
psychological, sociological, economic or any other "external" 
foundation for undertaking a semiological analysis of politics by 
modeling an approach on what seem to me to be appropriate parts 
of Barthes’ analysis of "mythological" systems. Further remarks 
concerning "mythologies," however, will be reserved for the 
concluding section of this essay. 


III 


Codes may be esoteric, involving "keys" available only to 
the few. Codes in politics, then, may involve a politics of 
doubling: every sign part of two codes, possibly overlapping, 
but nonetheless separate. The first is a code available to 
"Outsiders," "nonelites" and is largely mythological in 
character. As such, these codes typically involve (in the 
routines of politics) signs of reassurance (even when signifiers 
involve words that sharply criticize). The second system 
involves a code or system of significations of primarily first 
order meanings in which power holders speak of power and its 
relatives. 


So a semiology of politics may indeed focus on the esoteric, 
hidden, and implicit messages involving codes that both mystify 
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nonelites and speak "truth to power" among political elites. 
This "doubling" of the political semiotic is recognized by power 
holders who no doubt manipulate signifiers in both code systems 
to their advantage. Its recognition may also be reflected among 
nonelites in politics, where the observation is commonly made 
that "politicians are liars." They are "liars" because there is 
an implicit recognition that the politically adept’s use of sign 
systems both "mystifies" the audience or "reader," and 
nonetheless serves as an unambiguous means of communication of 
meaning to other adepts. 


And so, as I have noted previously, the heart of politics 
occurs in the legitimizing of the interpreters of signs, the 
makers of signifiers. It is in this that normative political 
orders exist -- since "the public" orders its understandings, 
interpretations, and actions around these meanings. 


IV 


The scene in the congressional committee meeting room is at 
once both denotative and connotative. There is, that is to say, 
a "message without a code" (IMT, 17). There is only the fullness 
of the scene and its actors as presented to the observer. There 
is no coded signification but only the raw facts of existence and 
action. The meeting occurs in a room with particular 
characteristics, it is called to order by the chairperson of the 
committee, committee members conduct their business, and so on. 


But every such scene is one that is also connotative -- the 
Signs are codes to be identified and interpreted. These include 
the collectivity of note-takers, recorders, and on-lookers; the 
occasional television camera and its operator; the principals, 
members of the committee and their staffs; those who have 
gathered to "testify" (along with their retinue of supporters, 
advisors and attorneys in many cases) to the committee’s members; 
the discourses which will occur during the formal meeting, as 
well as those that occur immediately before and after. These at 
least are the elements of the scene, all signifiers and 
signifieds as well as signs in a great web of semiosis. 


At the "worldly" level, there is no need to look for a code. 
The measure is passed, the rules of debate are established, the 
"witness" testifies. 


But the meanings of the scene and its action involve codes 
of the first and second order. At the level of the first order 
of semiosis, signifiers and signifieds combine in denotative 
fashion. The language is largely transitive, it refers to 
specificities and concrete entities upon which persons present 
can act. At the second level of meaning, we are confronted with 
the connotative, the implicit, the "mythological." The codes 
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which are used by the actors may or may not be the subject of 
awareness. If the codes are not the subject of awareness in the 
routines of the committee meeting, then we can say after Barthes 
that the scenes and actions are mythological. While it is fair 
to say that participants in the meetings I observed were no doubt 
aware of their "world," and the first level of semiosis was not 
only the subject of aware discourse, but of dispute, there is 
indeed a "mythological" dimension. Aware, no doubt, that 
testimony was being taken/given, questions asked/answered in the 
interest of a specific policy agenda as well as a power- 
constituting agenda, the degree to which the committee meeting 
and room constituted the sign "Congress" as well as "government" 
and "citizen" and a broad spectrum of institutional and other 
power relations are no doubt beyond awareness. 


One important task confronting development of a semiology of 
politics, then, is to identify the mythologies‘ of politics 
generally and of the Congress specifically. Every committee 
meeting involves image or scene as well as text or speech or 
both. These may be articulated or disjointed, mutually 
reinforcing or in conflict. There may be times when the scene 
elaborates on the discourse, so that the words read/spoken take 
on a different signification given the setting within which they 
are uttered. Either or both the setting and the discourse may 
provide connotations that modify or develop the signifieds of the 
other (IMT, 25). 


In any case, as many participants in our political culture 
are fully aware, there is a stock of signifiers that is drawn 
upon for designing or "setting" a scene. These include color, 
seating patterns, decorations such as stars, representations of 
animals, birds and reptiles (drawing upon the deepest memory of 
the culture), texture and materials. These rules also govern and 
constitute actions within the scene (including signs constituting 
speech patterns as well as other actions of those present.) 

There is a history here, one hardly recognized, in fact largely 
unknown, but it is constituted in the present by the sign system 
which "makes" the committee room and the actors within it. That 
is, as Barthes would put it (IMT, 22) there is a historical 
grammar of "iconographic connotation" and another, overlapping, 
grammar of connotative discursive signification. 


Much of this "grammar" has, of course, been identified and 
interpreted by a number of members of the relatively peripheral 
audience of these political practices, including those who work 
in the "political science." 


Nonetheless, there are extensions available. Little note 
has been made of the "posing of objects" in the committee rooms 
of the House and Senate. What changes in code are involved in 
the shift from the iconographically ornate rooms to those austere 
chambers found in the Rayburn House Office Building and in much 
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of the senate office buildings? 


Keeping in mind that presence/absence is a key semiological 
interpretive device, it is important to note some "presences" and 
"absences" of the committee rooms of the Congress. Present in 
some rooms, such as that used by Ways and Means, are the icons of 
a (democratic) revolutionary republic. Absent in many of the 
rooms found throughout the newer office buildings on both the 
House and Senate sides are these same iconographic features. 


In these latter committee rooms, the imagery and posing of 
objects express the impersonality, austereness and 
power/massiveness of a classical bureaucratic state. Reference 
to the particular is wholly absent, or limited only to the 
portrait of a notable but no long present member of congress. 
Dead (or at least no longer on the scene) the person’s (empty) 
sign remains on the wall of the committee room, gazing without 
Signification into the spaces of the room. Other specificities 
(aside from the ubiquitous and obvious flag of the nation -- also 
largely empty of meaning, given its peripheral location ina 
corner, out of the way of actions and the subject of no 
recognition by any actor) are entirely lacking. Absent are the 
eagles, stars, colors and other signs of the American republic 
(itself a sign.) The signifiers, that is to say, of the historic 
political system (worldly or signified) are absent from these 
rooms. 


Why is this important? Partly because objects are inducers 
of associations of ideas. Ultimately, these iconographic signs 
are elements in an extended grammar. They constitute the 
elements of a lexicon of power and authority. These objects, 
"posed" as they are, can tell us not only who we are, but who we 
once were and what we are becoming. 


The "reading" of any political scene, event or action is 
historical, that is to say "cultural." It is specifically 
contextual. As Barthes writes in Image Music Text (28): "It 
depends on the reader’s "knowledge" just as though it were a 
matter of real language, intelligible only if one has learned the 
Signs." Further, much of this code system is 
ideological/mythological in character. Thus values are an 
integral part of any political code and are carried or expressed 
in a complex array of interacting signifiers that ultimately form 
a recognizable (because mythological) syntax of, for instance, 
republican democracy. 


In the set of particular committee rooms I observed, there 
is to be found a doubling in the significations which constitute 
these rooms. The (virtuous) republican democracy (icons of the 
early republic) is "doubled" by other rooms signifying the 
(anonymous) bureaucratic state. These two sides of politics, 
self-determination and rule by consent/rule by self-selected and 
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self-perpetuating elites, stand in a dialectical relation in all 
politics. Virtue and vice each play a major role in defining the 
other, limiting the other, making the other possible. (On this 
general point, see Barthes, Critical Essays.) 


In this complex (dialectical) set of relations we should 
expect to find "highly elaborated signifier(s) of a readily 
syntactical order: conjunction of people, development of 
attitudes, constellation of objects" (IMT, 29). 


In any event, the committee room and its iconography both 
reassures and promises. It reassures through its solidity, its 
orderliness, through the resort to rich dark woods, solid chairs, 
high ceilings. These signs of solidity and permanence emerge 
through the architronic and iconographic signifiers readily 
deployed in every committee meeting room. As Barthes puts it in.. 
another context in Image Music Text (31), these rooms allow their 
users to find in them "in their very subtlety, the forms our 
society uses to ensure its peace of mind" about its political 
life, especially with respect to the means of legitimating power 
and converting it to authority. 


The subcommittee on Civil and Constitutional Rights of the 
House Judiciary Committee met February 28, 1991 to hear testimony 
concerning HR-1, a bill designed to overturn a recent Supreme 
Court decision having to do with employment discrimination. 
Those appearing to testify included an individual who 
"represent (ed) a lot of people in San Antonio," a president of a 
small manufacturing firm where he is "president and floor 
sweeper," and a set of attorneys expert in employment 
discrimination law (one evidently from the National Association 
of Manufacturers, but not specifically identified.) Members of 
the committee circulated in and out of the meeting which took 
place during the morning hours of the day. 


First witness: "I am over 50," _... "I represent a lot of 
people in San Antonio," ... I have a background in working with 
boy scouts and girl scouts," ... "Access to jobs should be 
based on merit not age or political affiliation," ... "My 
employer discriminates against women." 


Committee response: "Thank you for your testimony;" ... "The 
story about your mother is touching." 


Second witness: "I am president of a company being sued by 
the EEOC for employment discrimination;" ... "I currently employ 
4 blacks and 14 hispanics;" ... "Why does the EEOC spend tens of 
thousands of taxpayers’ dollars to force the corporation to hire 
to meet a quota?" ... "Small fry should be protected from 
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bureaucratic organizations like EEOC and its quota demands." 


Committee response: "You are the backbone of the country;" 
"You have been subjected to an outrage;"  ... "What do you 
about HR-1?" ("Nothing") "Did you bring a sai irl ("No") 
"Do you know you are under oath?" ("Yes") , 


Thad witness: "Title VII is adequate and should be 
retained;" ... "EEOC is buried in discrimination complaints;" 
‘ "We anal to get on with the business of doing business and 
resolve disputes in a timely fashion;" 


Committee response: "Has the NAM ever supported a civil 
rights bill?" ... "The 60,000 case backlog at EEOC is largely the 
product of actions initiated by employers;" ‘ 


This distillation of three hours of discourse unambiguously 
portrays Barthes’ spatial representation of "mythological" 
discourse. At the level of "language" the signifiers and 
Signified readily combine into a sign which at its most 
generalized could be designated by the phrase "civil rights." 


But consider the language of the first witness: Here is an 
example of Barthes’ "myth as stolen language" (Mythologies, 131). 
The middle aged woman who represents a lot of people in San 
Antonio no doubt sincerely stated her views and feelings. She 
was speaking in a "primary language" (Mythologies, 131). But 
this same language of employment discrimination as signifier when 
combined with the signified of "law" becomes a sign for "civil 
rights" and this sign in turn becomes a signifier ina 
connotative or mythological language -- a signifier that is not 
"hers" but is "captured" by (in this case) mythological forms. 
The signifier "civil rights" has as its signified "constitution." 
This pair in turn is combined into the sign "justice." And at 
this point our witness has entered the realm of the mythological. 
She has lost control of her language to "myth." She says she has 
been the subject of age/sex discrimination by her employer(s), 
but the discrimination is "spoken for her" by the mythological. 
She is at this point a creation of a semiological system. 


Given the broad range of interpretations available in each 
of these and innumerable other possible examples, it is readily 
apparent that "myth" can and does easily dominate the 
semiological field of second order meanings. At another level of 
signification, there operates another mythological system which 
is constituted by the woman’s presence/participation in the 
committee proceedings. While the first system of myth can be 
said to be "liberal/bourgeois," the second might plausibly be 
said to be "democracy in action." The ordinary citizen presents 
her narrative to elected representatives in the legislature with 
the expectation that her supplication may (will) affect 
subsequent policy making (HR-1) in a way that will ameliorate her 
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situation or the situations of others like her. 


Political science has long exposed this mythology, struggled 
to find a language to describe it, identify its terms -- but to 
little avail. The myth persists because as a pervasive 
semiological form of second order meanings in American society it 
is, as Barthes says, so easy to "rob" the concrete and specific 
languages of politics in the creation of the appearance of a 
"natural order" of democracy and "rule by the people." In any 
event, it is notable that no committee member acted so as to 
challenge this second order mythology, but rather acted to 
reinforce it in one case by noting the touching character of the 
narrative. And all this is natural (Mythologies, 127-131). 


V 


I turn to the back cover of the July, 1984 issue of the ABA 
Journal. I see there a full page advertisement by West 
Publishing Company. This same advertisement appears regularly in 
the 1984 numbers of the ABAJ. The advertisement, on the surface, 
urges the reader to accept the assertion that only the West 
edition of the United States Code Annotated is an adequate 
resource for the lawyer who wishes to know what the federal law 
is. The message is dominated by a photograph of a middle aged 
white male standing in a darkened room. A caption in large white 
letters is placed on the page near his head. In the lower part 


of the page is a segment of what is evidently a page for the 
USCA. Its connotation seems to be that of "completeness," and 
thereby "authority." The text in bold letters addresses and is 
addressed by the image of the putative lawyer. 


Reflecting for a moment on the image before us, we find that 
the sources of the image include a broad spectrum of persons. 
They are located in the advertising agency that produced the 
text, the firm whose products the advertisement urges upon us, 
and the ABAJ staff itself which includes both persons who are 
concerned with advertising revenues and perhaps with professional 
image. ("Is this appropriate for our magazine?") So the origins 
of the "text" before us are to be found in those persons who have 
actually taken the photograph, composed it, printed it, added 
caption and text to it. The vehicle of the text before us is the 
ABAJ, a complex mixture of images and texts which make up both a 
set of relatively transparent and concrete signs and in the whole 
constitutes a mythical sign of the legal profession. 


The larger message consists of the significations that can 
be extracted by a reader of the Journal as a unified text, a 
mythological signifier. The vehicle for the presentation of our 
advertisement is more than a collection of other such ads 
interspersed among "articles" and "news items." Together with 
the continuation of the magazine’s title, which reads "The 


Lawyer's Magazine," these elements stand as a sign of the 
practice of law in the United States, naturalized and made 
inevitable. Further, the paper of the Journal is waxed and 
substantial. The table of contents emphasizes strategic and 
tactical maneuvers as well as news from the legal system. In 
short, the magazine quickly is appropriated by the mythological 
Ssignifications of the legal profession as "practical," 
"substantial," and concerned with (of course) "law." 


Once again I turn to the back cover of the magazine. I see 
a white male, hairline slightly receding, white hair, white 
shirt, striped tie, black or very dark suite. He stands ina 
room lined with books with subdued lighted provided by a polished 
brass lamp on a nearby table. On this table are also to be found 
a computer terminal and four copies of books evidently recently 
removed from the surrounding shelves. In the foreground I see a 
caption consisting of large white letters, then eight-lines°-of ~ 
accompanying text. Text and image form parts of a single 
structure of signification with elements consisting of "power," 
"authority," "truth," and at a further remove "legitimacy." 


The scene is an office or perhaps a library or "the 
chambers." The walls are lined with books. There are no windows 
or doors. The only way out of this room into the "world" is 
through these books. In this inner sanctum knowledge is 
everywhere, it surrounds us. And the subject of this knowledge 


is of great weight in human affairs, hence the subdued lighting 
and the black/burgundy book bindings with gold lettering. There 
is authority here and its power is through these volumes. This a 
place where voices are moderated, thought is deliberate. A 
place, in short, where the powerful, historical "law" is to be 
found. 


There is little doubt that those who occupy this room are 
participants in a culture of power, power characterized by 
knowledge and "history." It is a place where the lineaments of 
power come to a focus. The discourses of power are reported in 
these books. And this reporting in turn empowers the attorney 
who reads them so that individual becomes a participant in the 
culture of power signified by this room and its objects. Here 
the attorney, knowing the discourses of power can act with 
knowledge to serve the law, which always takes the form of acting 
in behalf of a client’s "interests." 


The person in the photograph gazes out, just to the right of 
the camera eye, head cocked, eyebrow raised. A client, or 
audience of attorneys is absent from the image, but as the French 
flag is implied by Barthes’ saluting soldier on the cover of 
Paris Match, so this audience is implied by the gaze of the 
figure in this photograph. Is there interrogation here? It is 
through the interrogating gaze that the books, the law, look out 
at me, urging me to recognize the world of power and knowledge 
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held in these books and in this subject. 


This distancing of the viewer of the photograph and the 
person or persons the putative lawyer is interrogating has the 
effect of forcing the reader to consider and acquiesce to a 
second, intertextual quality of this image. As the attorney 
interrogates the unseen person(s), I am implicated in the lawyer- 
client relation in its asymmetry: I am brought into the power of 
the lawyer over the client, brought to acknowledge the legitimacy 
of this power. The subject of the advertisement holds the key to 
knowledge as well as power in his hands. At the same time I am 
implicated in this same relation. Both the audience of the 
photograph’s lawyer and the audience of the advertisement are 
brought to acquiesce to the assertion that this attorney 
articulates the system of laws and authority which both audiences 
need. 


White hair, cut carefully, wide mouth, thin lips, lines 
running down from the corners, a full rather round face. Here is 
health, material success and comfortable power as well as middle 
age. He is turning a page of the book he holds in his left hand, 
the acting right hand signifying rectitude from deep within our 
culture or history. The book is devoted to "Title 15 Commerce 
and Trade." The economic and legal systems of knowledge and 
power intersect in these hands. In a commercial civilization, 
the lawyer has special and authoritative access to the rules of 
commerce -- to the very center of our material lives. 


Thus far three elements of a code have been identified: the 
"book," the "room" and the "gaze." All interact in and 
articulate a system of significations of power and authority 
which eventuate in a legitimized legal profession. But this 
image of power and knowledge is accompanied by language, 
specifically in the form of a caption for the photographic 
advertisement. It explains succinctly and directly the image 
before us. 


Following Barthes in The Fashion System, every utterance may 
be analyzed in terms of the object of signification ("0"), its 
support ("S"), and variants in the supportive elements ("V".) 

The three elements together constitute the signifying unit of the 
object. The reading which follows builds on this simple system. 


The caption of our image/text reads: "Only one federal law 
source connects you to a true, total legal research system. Only 
one." Text and image interact, the lawyer has now become 
assertive, not inquiring. His statement is imperious, his gaze 
now challenges us to refute his statement (or the statement of 
the third party, the advertiser.) 


This statement can be decomposed into three "lexemes" or 
units of signification: 


1. Only one federal law source connects you 
2. to a true, total legal research system 
3 only one 


In the case of our first unit, the object consists in 
"federal law source." Its support is "connects," and its variant 
is "you." The second units’ three elements are "research 
system," "true, total," and "legal." "Only one" combines in one 
unit both object and support. In each case, the object of 
Signification is the legal system: "the federal law," taken as a 
body of rules and a means to find these rules. Elements of the 
research system "connect" us in a way that is "true, total." 
Further, this connection is, again, unique: "only one." Last, I 
am connected and the connection is in terms of a "legal" system, 
terms that are variants or modifiers of the supports for our 
principal objects. 


Significations are related to each other in terms of 
equivalence, not identity. The connotations of each of the three 
lexemes are available to readers as participants in the larger 
culture in which this text is imbedded. An inventory of 
signified terms or concepts includes, therefore, at least the 
following: "competent," "skillful," "knowledgeable," and these 


lead in turn to signifiers identified by words like "elite," 
"Dower," and "law." These in turn compose the sign "legitimacy." 
The "text" on this page constitutes an interactive and composite 
sign vehicle, therefore, in which power/knowledge is the key to 
unlocking the code which organizes its elements. (See Foucault, 
1980.) 


This "true, total legal research system" which is uniquely 
able to connect me to the body of national law doubles as a 
bridge from immediate worldly interests in the practice of law to 
a myth system which can be designated as "capitalist 
civilization." The reader is to identify with the text as a 
mythological sign, accepting this sign as natural and "given." 
In this commercial, capitalist civilization, characterized by 
movement toward systematic rationalization, the connotations of 
text and image collectively legitimize not only the publishing 
company’s product, but also the lawyer--who, connected to the 
system of power and knowledge through his library and computer, 
represents a legitimizing image for the profession of lawyers. 
The attorney has the appurtenances of power/knowledge valued by 
this society and is thereby legitimated in his central role as 
interpreter of the signs of power. 


This view of power and legitimacy, by focusing on these 
signs as collective representations, confronts those systems that 
exist outside the subject and thereby constrain the capacity to 
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generate meanings. By so constraining understandings and the 
creation of meaning, the sign system as a mythology is a power 
system in which the attorney and his/her profession is 
objectified. The effect is to lead to a clearer recognition of 
the ways in which, sociologically speaking, the legitimized legal 
profession (and the legitimized laws of the system of which this 
profession is a part) is sustained as a "function of collective 
forces and social arrangements" (Lukes, 22). In contrast to 
those who emphasize the importance and efficacy of individual 
will and action in legitimizing processes, the view that emerges 
here is that the legitimizing discourse found in the pages of the 
Journal is a fact of power and reflects a collective product, a 
structure of significations which in the concrete instance the 
publisher "uses" in an attempt to sell its product. But in the 
act of selling, the message is taken over by myth, transformed, 
and thereby becomes a complex legitimizing discourse in behalf of 
the legal profession and the larger politico-legal system. 


vi 


How are particular manifestations of politics transformed 
into a politics of universals or a politics of "natural rights" 
or cf "higher law?" or of "democracy?" How can this writing be 
accomplished while avoiding the dichotomy often drawn between 
supposed scientific objectivity in which the writer disappears, 
and the authorial subjectivity in which the object of discourse 
disappears into the personal? 


My particular resolution of this problem has been to write 
as I read, to write in fragments, placing a record of my reading 
and thinking on the screen/paper for inspection. This, too, is 
an attempt to avoid further participation in myth-making 
discourse, and it is to this last subject -- mythology -- that I 
now turn. 


In a situation of unlimited semiosis the "semiological 
chain" (Mythologies, 114) can be elaborated indefinitely. At 
these first levels, reaching from denotation to connotation, it 
is clear that there are two semiological systems (Mythologies, 
115): The first a representational (language) mode and a second 
mythological or metalanguage mode, "in which one speaks about the 
first" (Mythologies, 115). This metalanguage, Barthes asserts, 
can be any phenomenon, not only a narrowly linguistic one, 
because the first and second order semiological systems both 
reach the threshold of myth, each constituting signs. 


Myth, at its core, "transforms history into nature" 
(Mythologies, 129). That is, the conventional, invented, or 
arbitrary is converted into the product of "nature." (A complex 
notion itself, wherein the sign may in turn be taken to signify 
"the discovered," "the reasoned," "inevitable," "right," "good," 
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or "proper" process or state of affairs.) In politics, the 
mythological converts power and its products into the natural and 
inevitable. This conversion, as a matter of concrete experience 
is a matter of simple or "innocent" speech in which mythological 
discourse is not hidden, but laid out more or less immediately 
"because [it is] naturalized" (Mythologies, 131). 


Because myth is innocent and naturalizes, it depoliticizes 
its object. The sign in myth is natural, inevitable, "god- 
given," as individual rights are widely assumed to be in the 
United States. History becomes through myth a trail of natural, 
inevitable events. "A conjuring trick has taken place, it has 
turned reality inside out, it has emptied it of history and has 
filled it with nature" (Mythologies, 143). 


In depoliticizing, myth necessarily makes the complex 
simple, the ambiguous definite and the multiform uniform. The 
existence of conflict and contradiction is not merely denied by 
myth, it is eliminated in favor of the smooth flow of inevitable 
and natural simplicity (Mythologies, 143). 


Since politics involves power relations (including these 
relations in contests over the construction and maintenance of 
meanings), persons, organizations, classes and strata are 
asymmetrically arrayed in both the "world" and semiclogical 
space. There are dominant discursive systems as well as dominant 
myth systems. In each case these systems are always 
challengeable and challenged, always immanently in danger of 
disintegration. They are always in flux no matter how stable 
these regimes may appear in their mythological form. 

Nonetheless, as these legal and legislative studies display, 
great richness of language, of signifiers, signified and sign, 
rests with the institution and its participants -- the dominant 
players in the game of politics. By way of contrast, it is 
typically the case that oppositions create or have access to 
counter-rhetorics and myths that are relatively thin because 
there is restricted access to the stock elements of existing 
semiological systems. Those political actors who are marginally 
constituted also have marginal opportunity to occupy the field of 
myth. 


There is a seamless web between "world" and "politics" as 
signifying work. In the studies reported here, dominant myths 
reach to a third level and are themselves mythological. They 
appear to be unchallenged, fully as much in the case of 
architronic objects as in discursive practices. The challengers 
to myth are nowhere to be seen, only impliedly discerned and 
surmised. 


— 
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SETTING AND OVERVIEW OF EISENHOWER’S DECISION 


The Suez Canal, which linked the Mediterranean with the Red Sea, opened in 1869. It was 
conceived by French leaders, particularly Ferdinand de Lesseps, and built by Egyptian labor. 


England at first opposed the canal, but she soon realized its importance as a major strategic and 


trade route to India. After World War | and the demise of the Ottoman Empire, England and 
France considered the canal a key to defense of their colonies in the Middle East and the flow of 
oil to fuel their economies. As time passed, the canal grew as a symbol of their dominance in the 
region and status as world powers. To Egypt, however, the canal became an irritating reminder 
of colonial subjugation. When Egyptian President Nasser nationalized the canal in July 1956, 
Egyptians rejoiced. England and France, however, felt compelled to resist Nasser’s action by 
force. In the fall, they were joined by Israel, which felt threatened by Nasser and wanted to 


depose him, in launching an invasion of Egypt. 


The Anglo-French-israeli invasion presented President Eisenhower with one of his most 
important, delicate, and controversial foreign policy problems. His decision to oppose the 
invasion was made within the context of numerous complicated issues and considerations: the 
Cold War, decolonization, Arab nationalism, neutralism, balance of power (regional! and worid- 
wide), oil, historical analogies, egos and prestige of world leaders, alliance politics, and the U.S. 
presidential election. The Suez War had strategic, economic, and political repercussions on the 
international, regional, and individual country levels which severely tested Eisenhower's 
diplomatic and leadership skills. 
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Background of the Decision 


U.S. policy during the Suez Canal crisis of 1956 had roots in both the Truman Administration 
and the early years of the Eisenhower Administration. After Truman supported the creation of 
the State of Israel,’ he put Israel and indeed the entire Middle East region on the back burner of 
U.S. policy. His priority was containing the Soviet threat to Western Europe and prosecution of 
the Korean War. 


Although generally sympathetic to Israel, Truman did not offer Israel arms either during or 
after the 1948 War. Early in 1950, American Jews and their supporters, distressed over 
reports of increased shipments of British arms to Arab states, began lobbying Washington to 
send arms to Israel. Instead, the U.S. joined Britain and France in issuing the Tripartite 
Declaration of May 25, 1950. Accordingly, the three signatories pledged to limit arms 
shipments and to take joint action, either inside or outside the United Nations, against any 
attempt to alter the 1949 armistice boundaries by force. In early 1952 , the U.S. and Britain 
floated the idea of a Middle East Defense Organization (MEDO), which they hoped might turn out 
to be a mini NATO. Egypt would serve as an anchor to provide security to the canal area and 
attract membership of other Arab states. But early optimism that Egypt might join MEDO under 
General Muhammad Naguib, who emerged as that country’s strong man after the overthrow of 
King Farouk on July 23 1952, faded fast in early 1953. By this time, Great Britain’s grip 
over the Suez Canali base, which extremist groups like the Muslim Brotherhood bitterly 
opposed, was slipping, and the U.S. was changing administrations. The MEDO idea finally died 
when the more independent-minded Gamal Abdel Nasser, who became Prime Minister of Egypt 
on April 18, 1954 and ousted Naguib from the presidency on November 14 of that year, 


considered it neocolonialist entrapment.* 


After Eisenhower helped end the Korean War in July 1953, he paid increasing attention to 
the Middle East. He recognized the region’s importance for both economic and geostrategic 
reasons. The area had vast oil reserves which were critical to the economies and military 
defense of Western Europe. Most of this oil flowed through the Suez Canal. Moreover, major 
fields were situated on the southwestern flank of the Soviet Union. Eisenhower feared that 
Soviet-sponsored Communist subversion in neighboring states would foreshadow Soviet 


‘ The U.S. was the first state to recognize Israel de facto; it gave de jurerecognition in early 
1949 after the first Israeli elections. The Soviet Union was the first state to recognize Israel 
de jure. 

* Nasser officially became President of Egypt on June 23, 1956. 
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military penetration of the region. At first, Eisenhower continued U.S. policy of relying on 
Britain, as the dominant power in the Middle East, to contain Communist expansionism. Soon, 
though, he realized that as the U.S. had done in Greece and Turkey in 1947, once again it might 
have to prevent the Soviets from filling a power vacuum created by declining British power. In 
search of a new strategy, Eisenhower faced conflicting policy requirements in the Middle East 
which he never successfully reconciled: opposing European imperialism while maintaining 
cooperation with America’s main allies, Britain and France; identifying the U.S. with indigenous 
nationalist movements and recognizing Arab diversity and disunity while continuing friendship 
with Israel and trying to settle the Israeli-Arab conflict; and enlisting countries in a collective 


security arrangement to deter Soviet aggression while accepting their independence of action. 


Eisenhower’s first major Middle East challenge was in Iran. Operating regionally within a 
global strategy of preventing the Soviet Union from gaining a toe hold in areas formerly under 
Western influence, in the summer of 1953 the CIA orchestrated with Britain the overthrow of 
Premier Mohammed Mossadegh and the return to power of the Shah. Eisenhower justified this 
covert action on grounds of U.S. national security. He believed that Mossadegh, an Iranian 
nationalist supported by the Communist Tudeh party, was a puppet of Moscow who had to be 
removed. He had already nationalized Iran’s oil fields, and soon he might strike a deal with 
Moscow. The coup spelled temporary “ success” for the West: British and American companies 
divided control over the oil, and the perceived Communist threat was repulsed. 

Eisenhower did not hesitate to act similarly in Guatemala in 1954. When Jacob Arbenz 
Guzman became President in 1951, he aligned himself with a wide assortment of 


nationalist/Communist elements. Worried about expropriation of United Fruit Company 


holdings, concerned that the Arbenz government threatened continued U.S. control over the 
Panama Canal, and fearful of increased Communist influence in Central America exercised by 
Moscow, Eisenhower approved the CIA’s plan to overthrow Arbenz. Eisenhower erroneously 
believed that the Arbenz nationalist reform movement, like that of Mossadegh, was controlled by 
worid Communism. The President would make the same mistake again in the Middle East, this 


time with Nasser. 


The overthrow of Mossadegh was the high water mark of Eisenhower’s collaboration with the 


British in the Middle East. In Iran, U.S. and British oil and geostrategic interests converged. 
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Subsequently, however, the U.S. would distance itself from British policy. Eisennower 
recognized that England’s power in the region was slipping. Furthermore, he agreed with the 
admonition from senior American diplomats in the field, such as American ambassador to Egypt 
Jefferson Caffrey, that continued association with London’s imperialist goals would damage 
opportunities for the U.S. to ally itself with the forces of Arab nationalism. Secretary of State 


John Foster Dulles, whose views on foreign policy Eisenhower greatly respected and who 
dominated his Cabinet, drew similar conclusions after his trip to the Middle East in May 1953. 


In a memorandum to the President, Dulles wrote: 


British position rapidly deteriorating, probably to the point of non-repair... 
we find an intense distrust and dislike for the British. . . no respect for the 
French as a political force. . . United States position also not good. . . {This 

last was attributed to the American policy of friendly support for Israel, and 
to the tendency of the Arabs to associate the U.S. with British and French 
“colonial and imperialistic policies.”} 

.. . Also, almost entire area caught in fanatical revolutionary spirit that 
causes countries to magnify their pro{b}lems and depreciate soviet threat. ... 
... Efforts by the U.S., which by natural inclinations and self interest finds 
itself somewhat in the middie between the British and Near Eastern positions, 
are increasingly resented by the British. They interpret our policy as one 
which in fact hastens their loss of prestige in area. To some extent, regardless 
of efforts to the contrary on our part, this may be true. .. .° 


This memorandum clearly shows the general direction that Eisenhower’s policy would take, 
straight through the Suez crisis of 1956. Believing that the Truman Administration’s tilt 
toward Israel had hurt Washington’s chances of shoring up its position with Arab states, 
Eisenhower decided to act “even-handedly” in the Arab-Israeli conflict. In effect, this policy 
shift meant a tougher stance toward Israel. The U.S. would continue denying Israel’s requests for 
arms while supplying her Arab neighbors, oppose Israel’s shift of her capital to Jerusaiem, 
protest Israel’s raids on Arab land, and criticize Israel’s policies of unlimited Jewish 
immigration and minimal compensation of Arab refugees. In addition, the U.S. would firm up 
feudal monarchies in Saudi Arabia and the Persian Gulf, serve as an activist neutral in helping 
Britain resolve its quarrel with Nasser over maintaining military strength in the Suez Canal 
area, and work with France to compose its differences with the Egyptian leader over his support 


for Arab revolutionaries in Algeria. 


® Quoted in Peter Lyon, Eisenhower, Portrait of a Hero (Boston: Little, Brown, and 
Company, 1974), p. 547. 


After the plan to base a regional defense against Soviet aggression in Egypt floundered, the 
U.S. shifted to a “Northern Tier” strategy . This involved strengthening states on or near the 
USSR’s border in Southwest Asia. But Eisenhower mistakenly assumed that the Soviet threat in 
the Middle East was the same as in Europe. Consequently, he misperceived the more serious 
challenges to his Middle East diplomacy from Arab nationalism. In late 1954, Eisenhower 
encouraged a British initiative for an anti-Soviet alliance. On February 24, 1955, the 
American president was pleased when Iraq and Turkey signed the Baghdad Pact. Britain joined on 
April 4, Pakistan on September 23, and Iran on November 23. 


The effectiveness of the Baghdad Pact was doomed almost from the start because of its diverse 
membership and goals and Nasser’s opposition. Each signatory had its own reasons for joining. 
Britain, having just signed the Suez Base Agreement on October 19, 1954 to withdraw its 
troops from the Canal Zone by June 1956, was now banking on reasserting its military power 
and influence in the Middle East through Iraq. Turkey, just accepted as a member of the Council 
of Europe and NATO and eager to establish herself both as a European state and vital partner in 
the security of the West, strongly supported the concept of the Pact and eagerly sought 
membership. Pakistan, already a member of the newly formed Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization (SEATO), readily joined, hoping to get additional arms and diplomatic support for 
her conflict with India. 


All this diplomatic maneuvering left Iraq, led by the pro-British premier General Nuri es- 
Said, as the sole Arab country member. Nuri had long dreamed of becoming the leader of a 
Fertile Crescent scheme which would unite the Arab world around Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, and 
Jordan. This goal, of course, conflicted directly with the concept of Arab unity centered around 
the Arab League that was based in Cairo since its inception in 1944. With British support, iraq 
tried unsuccessfully to get other Arab states to join the Pact. Pressure on Jordan in particular 
backfired. Britain had wrongly assumed that its substantial economic and military support of 
Jordan and influence in that country would be enough to influence King Hussein to join. Instead, 
because much of the Jordanian population strenuously objected, the Pact issue stirred pent-up 
anti-Westernism, leading to the fall of three Jordanian governments. Riots of near 


revolutionary intensity rocked Amman. The chaos in Jordan subsided only when Samir el Rifai 


became Premier, pledging to keep Jordan out of the Pact. 
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The Pact’s effectiveness was further weakened because Israel, France, and the United States 
were not members. Israel opposed the whole idea, fearing it would lead to arms shipments to her 
enemies and diplomatic isolation. France believed Britain had ignored her interests, which 
centered on maintaining control of Algeria. The United States, despite repeated proddings by 
Britain, refused to join. Although Eisenhower gave the Pact financial and moral support, he 
balked at official American attachment to a British-dominated enterprise. Moreover, he felt that 
“it did not appear feasible to join it formally without at the same time giving assurances of 


protection to Israel, which in turn might drive Iraq out.” 


Nevertheless, U.S. support for the Pact still led to tension and conflict with Nasser. 
Suspicious that the Pact was a Western subterfuge to reimpose imperialism and split the Arab 
world, and angry that by bolstering a rival Arab leader and pushing the Fertile Crescent idea it 
struck a blow at his dream of leading the Arab world, Nasser sought to destroy it. Moreover, 
Nasser was determined to remain officially neutral in the Cold War. He would not join any Cold 
War alliances, nor would he countenance any in the region. At the first conference of twenty- 
nine non-aligned African and Asian countries held in Bandung, Indonesia in April 1955, he met 
with important world figures. India’s Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru and Yugoslavia’s 
Marshal Tito were especially influential in reinforcing his neutralist posture, bolstering his 
leadership position in Egypt and the Arab world, and supporting his anti-israel stance. 


Nasser eagerly sought arms from any source. At first, he looked to the West. But what he 
received from Britain and France fell far short of his needs. He was irked by London’s 
comparatively large arms shipments to Iraq, and he was perturbed by stepped-up French arms 
supplies to Israel, especially advanced jet planes which were superior to what Arab countries 
had. Moreover, he was shocked by the effectiveness of the February 28, 1955 Israeli raid on 
Egyptian army headquarters in the Gaza Strip. The hawkish David Ben-Gurion, the Israeli 
leader who had taken over as Minister of Defense on February 20, claimed that this raid was 
retaliation for fedayeen (self-sacrifice) commando attacks launched from the Strip on Jewish 
territory. Angered and humiliated by Israel, Nasser felt he had to restore Egyptian pride and 
dignity. He was also bent on revenge. Increasing Egypt’s military power to fight Israel now 
seemed more important to him than building Egypt’s economy. Soon he became obsessed with 


* Dwight D. Eisenhower, Waging Peace, 1956-1967 (Garden City, N.J.: Doubleday & Co., 
1965), p. 27. 


obtaining arms. 


Nasser hoped that Eisenhower’s “even-handed” policy in the Middle East would lead to arms 
shipments from the United States. In April 1954, and again a year later, Washington sent arms 
to Iraq but not Egypt. In November, after the signing of the Suez Base agreement, Eisenhower 
promised Nasser about $27 million in arms, but only if Egypt joined in a Western defense 


system. When Nasser balked at what he considered crass infringement of Egyptian sovereignty, 


at the end of December Secretary Dulles decided not to sell Egypt arms.° 


The Czech Arms Deal 

Because Nasser was distressed that Washington was dragging its feet on arms shipments, he 
turned to Communist countries. At the Bandung Conference, Nasser first approached Premier 
Chou En-Lai of the People’s Republic of China (PRC). Chou replied that his country could not 
meet Nasser’s arms needs because she herself relied on Soviet arms. But sympathetic to his 
position, Chou told Nasser he would pass on his request to Kremlin leaders. Nasser consented, 
persuaded by Tito that he could get aid from the Soviet Union without falling under its 
domination. The USSR then seized an historic opportunity. During summer 1955, the USSR 
arranged for arms shipments through Czechoslovakia. 


Eisenhower and Dulles had made a double miscalculation. They did not believe Nasser would 
ask the Soviet Union for arms. Nor did they expect Moscow was serious about offering arms, for 
never before had the Kremlin extended military aid to non-Communist nationalist leaders. Once 
the President realized the arms deal was on track, he tried desperately to head it off. He sent 
three emissaries on futile missions to change Nasser’s mind, including one by Kermit Roosevelt 
(Theodore Roosevelit’s grandson, known as ‘Kim’), the CIA’s chief representative in the Middle 


> Anthony Nutting, Nasser (New York: E. P. Dutton, 1972), pp. 97-98. 

® See Wilbur C. Eveland, Ropes of Sand (New York: W. W. Norton, 1980), pp. 90-92; and 
Miles Copeland, The Game of Nations (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1970), pp. 123-31. 
Eveland and Copeland were key CIA operatives in the Middle East. Cited by Barry Rubin, 
“America and the Egyptian Revolution, 1950-1957,” Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 97, No. 
1 (Spring 1982) p. 83. 
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East. ‘ But all to no avail. For on September 27, even before Roosevelt arrived, Cairo announced 


the barter deal: Czechoslovakia would trade Egypt $200 million in arms for Egyptian cotton.® 


The Czech arms deal signalled a defeat for Eisennower’s Middle East policy. It upset the 
balance of power in the region, contravened the 1950 Tripartite Declaration, broke the 
Western monopoly of arms to the region, and boosted Nasser’s prestige in the Arab world. This 
was the first time an Arab leader had successfully defied Western leaders, and the newly 
received arms could be used to destroy Israel. The arms deal also was a harbinger of a 
significant Soviet presence in the Middle East, indicating a failure of the “northern tier” 
containment strategy, and pushed the Middle East into the Cold War arena. In addition, prospects 
of a dreaded arms race in the region now became a reality. Israel especially was in shock, for 
the Czech arms deal portended a grave danger to her security. France, which had begun secret 
arms amd military training agreements with Israel in the early 1950s, sold Israel Mystere 
jets. But when Israel pressured the U.S. for arms, Dulles demurred. Like before, he told Israel 
“not to worry,” for the UN and the Tripartite Declaration would guarantee her security. 


The Czech arms deal set off a chain of events which eventually led to the 1956 Suez War. 
In 1953 and 1954, Eisenhower had approved covert action to overthrow nationalist leaders in 
Iran and Guatemala whose anti-American policies were interpreted as furthering the cause of 
world Communism. But in 1955, even after the Czech arms deal, Eisenhower chose not to 
punish Nasser but to woo him, to convince the Egyptian leader that his country’s interests would 
be served best through cooperation with the West. The main Western enticement was aid for 
building the Aswan High Dam. If Western arms could not tie Nasser to the Western camp, 
Western money might. 


Cancellation of the West’s Aswan Dam Offer and Nasser’s Nationalization of the Canal 
Egyptian leaders since 1947 had envisioned the building of a huge dam on the Nile River that 
would mean great economic benefits through vastly increased power and irrigation. But only 


* Roosevelt had played a major role in the 1953 CIA overthrow of Mossadegh in Iran. 
Reportedly, that same year he offered Nasser a bribe through the CIA to work with the U.S. 
Nasser refused the bribe for himself, but he used the money for economic development projects 
in Egypt. See Donald Neff, Warriors at Suez (Brattleboro, Vermont: Amana Books, 1988), pp. 
87-88. 


® Rubin, op. cit., pp. 81-85. 
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President Nasser took concrete steps to realize this dream. At first, Nasser looked to the United 
States, Britain, and the World Bank as the most realistic sources of financing. In December 
1955, the U.S. and British governments and the World Bank made a preliminary commitment to 
Egypt to finance the Dam. At this point, British and American policy converged over the 
importance of the project. Both wanted to keep Nasser from again tuming to the Soviet Union. 
Dulles and Eisenhower differed over the likelihood of a legitimate Soviet offer. Dulles did not 
believe Moscow had the capability to complete such a highly complex engineering feat nor the 
economic wherewithal to finance the dam. Eisenhower, however, feared that Moscow would make 
a more attractive offer.” Eisenhower though, like Dulles, was determined to keep Russia out of 
the Middle East. The President also felt the United States was the country best positioned to 
effect an Egyptian-lsraeli peace, which would aliow Egypt to concentrate on economic 


development. 


Meanwhile, Nasser’s delay in accepting the U.S.-British-World Bank loan offer for building 
the dam irritated Eisenhower, for he believed the Egyptian leader had decided to “play off East 
against West by blackmailing both.”’° The issue of Nasser’s recognition of the PRC on May 16, 
1956 further annoyed the Eisenhower Administration, particularly Secretary Dulles. Britain 
had recognized the PRC in 1949, without adverse consequences to U.S.-British relations. 
Israel’s recognition decision in 1950 had caused barely a stir in the more politically 
sympathetic Truman Administration. But Egypt’s, coming on the heels of the Czech arms deal and 
Washington’s serious conflict with the PRC over control of the offshore islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu, raised a tremendous ruckus. Opposition to Congress’s financing the dam now included 
both the Israel and China Lobbies. They were joined by Cold War conservatives alarmed by 
Nasser’s “pro-Soviet neutralism,” fiscally conservative congressmen worried about large, 
risky financial expenditures, and southern senators concerned that Egyptian cotton would hurt 


domestic growers. 


By summer 1956, the clash over the Aswan Dam financing climaxed. In the middle of June, 
new Soviet Foreign Minister Dmitri Shepilov visited Cairo and made Nasser a serious offer. 


Nasser also agreed to buy more arms from the Soviets, again to be paid for with Egyptian cotton. 


° Eisenhower to Dulles, White House telecommunications file, Box 11, file 3, DDE Library. 
Cited by Rubin, op. cit., p. 86. 
© Eisenhower, op. cit., p. 31. 
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Eisenhower then felt Egypt would never be able to pay for Western and World Bank financing. On 
July 13, Dulles met with Eisenhower at his Gettysburg farm, where the President was 
recuperating from his operation in early June for ileitis. The two decided to take a firmer anti- 
Nasser stand. On July 19, the Egyptian ambassador to Washington, according to Eisenhower, 
“issued a new demand for a huge commitment over a period of ten years.” Dulles then told the 
Ambassador that the U.S. was withdrawing its offer in light of Egypt’s delay in accepting U.S. 
terms and making “unacceptable counterpropoals.”'' Britain withdrew its offer the next day 
because of continued quarrels over her future in Suez. Feeling betrayed by the West which had 
reneged on promises to send arms and finance the dam, Nasser countered almost immediately. On 
July 24, he bitterly attacked the United States. On the 26th, he announced the nationalization of 


the Suez Canal, ostensibly to gain revenue for financing the Aswan Dam. '~ 


Secret Plans for the Suez War 

The resultant crisis led Britain, France, and Israel to plan an invasion of Egypt. At first, 
Eisenhower tried to forestall the use of military force. He did not rule out force completely, 
however, intending to use it as a lever in negotiations with Nasser. “My view,” he wrote, “was 
that if Nasser was wholly arrogant, the United States would have to support any reasonable 
countermeasures. The fate of Western Europe must never be placed at the whim of a dictator and 
it was conceivable that the use of force under extreme circumstances might become necessary. 
In this unhappy event, quick military action must be so strong as to be completed successfully 
without delay—any other course would create new problems.” Eisenhower suggested such 
circumstances would entail Nasser’s closing the canal, refusing to allow free passage, and 


endangering lives of U.S. citizens in the Canal Zone. '° 


When his stipulated circumstances for using force never materialized, Eisenhower opted for 
a strategy of delay, cooling off, playing for time, diplomacy, and negotiations. He hoped to avert 
military action by England and France, which he considered unwise, by letting the crisis 


“wither on the vine.” 


"' Eisenhower, op. cit., p. 32. 

? In late 1958, the Soviets agreed to loan Egypt $100 million for the dam. In early 1960 
construction began. 

'S Eisenhower, op. cit., pp. 43-44. 
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Eisenhower wrote several times to British Prime Minister Anthony Eden, warning his World 


War 11 friend not to use military force. The President maintained that both U.S. and world 
public opinion surediy would condemn such action. (See Documents |, 2, and 3.) Eisenhower 
also sent Secretary Dulles to arrange a conference of eighteen maritime nations to put pressure 
on Nasser to internationalize the canal. Nasser, who was not invited to the London conference 
held in late August, summarily rejected its recommended formula for an international Suez 
Canal Board. Eisenhower then searched for other peaceful alternatives. His instincts told him 
that using force over Suez would be a grave mistake. “My conviction,” he wrote in his memoirs, 
“was that the Western world had gotten into a lot of difficulty by selecting the wrong issue about 
which to be tough. To choose a situation in which Nasser had legal and sovereign rights and in 
which world opinion was largely on his side, was not ... a good one on which to make a 


ald 


stand... . 


Then on September 8, Eisenhower suggested the idea of a Suez Canal Users Association 
designed “to organize the using nations for collective bargaining with Nasser, for mobilization 
of world opinion, and for mutual assistance if the Canal and the Middle East pipeline should 
become wholely or partially blocked. In the event that such an interregnum developed, we hoped 
to avoid open hostilities by placing responsibility for the Canal’s operation on technicians 
rather than politicians.” Although the plan was discussed at a second conference of maritime 
powers at London that began on September 19, it never got off the ground because Nasser 


rejected it as a scheme for “aggression.” 


Eisenhower’s policy toward Nasser now seemed even more muddied and inconsistent than 
before. A New York Herald Tribune editorial on September 23, 1956, entitled “Too Little Too 
Late,” stated this blunt criticism: 


American action . . . has been a series of improvisations and inconsistencies. ... The 
State Department was well aware. . . before the summit meeting in Geneva {in 

July 1955} that Nasser would seek arms and economic assistance where he could find 

it. ... The United States merely dawdied. .. . The manner of the American reversal on 
Aswan was brusque, and there was obviously little preparation for a counter-stroke... . 
The progressive thinning out of Western resistance to Nasser’s action. . . {has 

inspired} naturally enough great bitterness in both Great Britain and France... . It 


ibid. p. 50. 
p. 5t. 
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is essential now that the United States should think through a policy on the Middle East. 


Eisenhower had to articulate a clear and forceful policy to various audiences: the American 
people, who would be holding presidential and congressional elections in November; Egypt, 
where the Middle East crisis was centered; Britain and France, his two key European allies who 
claimed a vital interest in the Suez Canal; Israel, which was on the verge of war with Egypt; and 
the Soviet Union, which was exerting increasing influence both in the Middle East and the entire 
world. Within weeks the President had to act swiftly and decisively when first Israel and then 


Britain and France invaded Suez. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S DECISION 


Eisenhower opposed the Anglo-French-lsraeli invasion by calling for an immediate cease-fire 
and cessation of the use or threat of force in the area through the United Nations and by invoking 
limited but significant economic sanctions against the invaders. Eisenhower’s decision was 
controversial for several major reasons: 
|) It created serious friction in the western alliance. This was the first time during the Cold 
War that the U.S. had sided diplomatically against her key NATO allies and with the Soviet Union. 
Adding to the controversy was the fact that the decision occurred at the same time the Soviet 
Union was brutally suppressing the rebellion in Hungary, which Eisenhower strongly 
denounced. 

2) Eisenhower castigated Israel for its “aggressive” action in Suez, causing severe strain in 
U.S.-lsrael relations. 
3) The decision was made during the stretch-run of the U.S. presidential election campaign, in 
the face of stinging criticism from Democratic candidate Adlai Stevenson, the media, and the 
Israeli Lobby. 

Countdown to the Decision 


By the fall of 1956, developments regarding Suez had rapidly taken on a momentum of their 
own. What Eisenhower did not know was that during the summer Britain, France, and Israel, 
each with her own agenda, were plotting to invade Egypt and overthrow Nasser. On October 22- 
24, they drew up secret plans at Sevres. On October 29, as arranged, Israel launched operation 
“Kadesh” by attacking Egypt in the Sinai. In israel’s eyes, this was a just, preventive war. 


© Quoted in Emmet John Hughes, The Ordeal of Power: A Political Memoir of the Eisenhower 
Years (New York: Atheneum, 1963) p. 210n. 


Israel was angered by Egypt’s continued blockade of the Suez Canal and the vitally important 
Straits of Tiran (the gateway to the Gulf of Aqaba and Israel’s port of Eilat) to Israeli shipping, 
disturbed by the upset of the balance of power in the region caused by Soviet arms shipments to 
Egypt and Washington’s refusal to supply her arms, incensed over Egyptian-sponsored 
fedayeen raids from Gaza, and worried about the growing power of Nasser in Egypt and the Arab 
world. 


Israel’s officially declared tactical goal was destruction of the Egyptian Army so it could no 
longer support fedayeen bases. Her immediate objective was control of Sharm el Sheikh and the 
Straits of Tiran. Israel also had broader strategic goals of toppling Nasser or at least 
pressuring him to open the Suez Canal to Israeli shipping, thwarting Nasser’s bid for leadership 
of a united Arab world, weakening Egypt as a military threat to her security, and eventually 
achieving at least de facto recognition by the Arab states. 


Deceived earlier by the Israelis, also as planned at Sevres, Eisenhower at first anticipated 
Israeli military action in Jordan. Although Eisenhower probably knew of the Sinai campaign 
through CIA intelligence and the first U-2 flights, he still was shocked when it actually began. 
(See Document 4.) The President disregarded what he considered Ben-Gurion’s ploy to rely on 
pro-Israel voter sympathy in the forthcoming U.S. election to preclude a negative response 
from the White House. Moreover, Eisenhower was concerned that Israel, under the “aggressive” 
Ben-Gurion, sought permanent occupation of the Sinai, with its oil reserves, which would cause 
an uproar in Egypt and elsewhere in the Arab worid and possibly lead to intervention by the 


USSR. '’ When officially informed of Israel’s action, Eisennower replied angrily to Secretary 


Dulles: “All right, Foster, you tell ‘em that goddamn it, we’re going to apply sanctions, we’re 
going to the United Nations, we’re going to do everything there is.so we can stop this thing.” The 
U.S. did employ limited sanctions that, in Dulles’s words, amounted to “a slap on the wrist.” 
These included such measures as holding up recommendation of a $75 million loan from the 
Export-Import Bank and suspending the small U.S. technical assistance program. At the same 
time, Eisenhower personally appealed to Ben-Gurion to halt Israeli military action. 


On October 30, the President sent Eden a long cable wherein he reiterated U.S. support for 


'? See Abba Eban, An Autobiography (New York: Random House, 1977), p. 218. 
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the Tripartite Declaration .'° When British planes bombed Cairo the next day, Eisenhower’s 
temper flared again. He took matters directly to the UN Security Council where Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge offered a resolution calling for an immediate cease-fire and requiring “all 
members” to “refrain from the use of force or threat of force in the area.” Britain and France 
vetoed this resolution. In accordance with the Uniting For Peace Resolution, '* the U.S. brought 
its resolution before the General Assembly. Then, after a British-French ultimatum to Egypt 
and Israel to halt hostilities and withdraw forces failed, as planned at Sevres, on November 5 


and 6 Britain and France invaded the Canal area. 


One reason that official British and French policy claimed the invasion was justified was that 
Egypt did not have the technical competence to run the Canal. Eisenhower, having had experience 
with the Panama Canal, considered this charge frivolous. “° Eden’s real aim, as was Premier Guy 
Mollet’s of France, was to get rid of Nasser and reassert dominance in Suez. Here is where 
historical analogies and egos of key diplomats came to the fore. Whereas Eden considered Nasser 
another Mussolini, Mollet considered him another Hitler and Nasser’s The Philosophy of the 


Revolution another Mein Kampf. Both European statesmen were afraid of repeating the 


disastrous policy of “appeasement” of fascist dictators which led to World War 11. Eden warned 
Eisenhower that Nasser’s seizure of the canal was “the opening gambit in a planned campaign 
designed by Nasser to expel all Western influence and interests from Arab countries.” If Nasser 
got away with this, Eden added, “his prestige in Arabia will be so great that he will be able to 
mount revolutions of young officers in Saudi Arabia; Jordan, Syria, and Iraq. .. . These new 
governments will in effect be Egyptian satellites, if not Russian ones. They will have to place 
their united oil resources under the control of a united Arabia led by Egypt and under Russian 
influence.” Then Nasser could “deny oil to Western Europe and we here shall ail be at his 
mercy.” Eden was especially worried that Jordan, under pressure of pro-Nasserites, would cut 
itself off from British defense and link up in a joint command with Egypt. Eden, therefore, 
pointed out to Eisenhower that Nasser was even more dangerous to U.S. security than Mossadegh 


‘© Eisenhower, op. cit., p. 75. 

'? The UN adopted this US sponsored resolution in 1950, soon after the outbreak of the 
Korean War. It specified that when the Security Council was paralyzed by a veto on the issue of 
preserving peace, the General Assembly could act. At that time, the resolution was clearly 
directed against the USSR which had exercised its veto power numerous times. Ironically, the 
first time the resolution was invoked was against Britain and France in the 1956 Suez crisis. 


*° Eisenhower, op. cit, pp.39-40. 
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or Arbenz, whom the CIA had helped overthrow. Eden, therefore, argued that Eisenhower should 
support British attempts to reassert their military presence in Egypt and secure control over 
the Canal. Mollet, while agreeing generally with Eden, was eager to destroy Nasser in order to 
weaken Egyptian support for the Algerian rebels who were fighting for their independence. 


The President, while recognizing the potential damage to the U.S. relationship with key NATO 
allies, rejected their case for force. Although Eisenhower viewed Nasser as a troublesome 
leader who was a tool of Moscow, he felt it was not appropriate, at least at the time, to try to 
overthrow him by covert action or military invasion. The Canal, in short, was the wrong issue 
to make war on—politically, militarily, legally, and morally. As there was no casus belli, an 
invasion would be a tragic folly with possible long-term disastrous consequences for the West. 
The best approach, at least for the time being, was to deal with Nasser through diplomacy, not 
force. 


What complicated the crisis and made it more dangerous was that at the same time Britain 
and France were invading Suez, Soviet tanks were crushing the Hungarian rebellion against 


Soviet imperialism.*' (See Document 5.) During the Suez and Hungarian crises, Soviet 


Communist Party leader Nikita Khrushchev threatened to rain rockets on Britain and France and 
to send “volunteers” to Egypt if the invasion did not stop. Moreover, Soviet Premier Nikolai 
Bulganin sent a very threatening note to Ben-Gurion. Bulganin also sent a message to 
Eisenhower proposing joint Soviet-American military action under the UN flag to “crush the 
aggressors and restore peace” in the Middle East. Eisenhower rejected this proposal as 
“unthinkable” and “an obvious attempt to divert worid opinion from the Hungarian tragedy.” 
There was no chance that the U.S. would team up with the USSR. As Eisenhower told journalists: 
“This is incredible! Can the Russians be serious? To think that we could join them against 
Britain, France, and Israel! it’s inconceivable!” 


Dealing with Israel, Britain, and France was far more complicated and difficult. Eisenhower 
unequivocally decided to take a strong stance against Israel, which he believed was acting as an 
aggressor and trying to interfere in his presidential election campaign. By late October, 


2 The USSR finally quashed the Hungarian uprising on November 9. It had erupted on 
October 23. The USSR also suppressed a weaker revolt that had broken out in Poland on October 
19. 


Eisenhower had made up his mind to abide by the Tripartite Declaration, which he would invoke 
against Israel. The President would honor the U.S. pledge “to assist the victim of any aggression 
in the Middle East,” which in this case was Egypt. Furthermore, feeling betrayed because he was 
not even consulted, he excoriated Britain, France, and Israel for their secret plotting, and he 
condemned their use of military force as stupid politically and militarily. As he lamented to his 
speech writer and confidant Emmet John Hughes on October 31: “I just don’t know what got into 
those people. It’s the damnest business | ever saw supposedly intelligent governments get 
themselves into.” Hughes then observed: “. . . his passing remarks suggest that what really 
troubles him most is neither moral nor political--but military judgment. He suspects British 
don’t know technically what they are doing. This kind of demurral is refreshing contrast to 


White House staff’s political righteousness prevailing just outside his office door.” 


Then on November 2, Eisenhower expressed similar dismay in a letter to his friend General 
Alfred Gruenther: “If one has to fight, then that is that. But | don’t see the point in getting into a 
fight to which there can be no satisfactory end, and in which the whole world believes you are 


playing the part of the bully and you do not even have the firm backing of your entire people.”~° 


That same day, Eisenhower again took action in the United Nations. He clearly wanted to avoid 
public vilification of Britain and France. Worried that a resolution from another country, 
particularly the USSR, might be “harshly worded” and thus “put us in an acutely embarrassing 
position,” the President told Secretary Dulles that “at all costs the Soviets must be prevented 
from seizing the mantle of world leadership through a false but convincing exhibition of concern 
for smaller nations. Since Africa and Asia almost unanimously hate one of the three nations, 
Britain, France, and Israel, the Soviets need only to propose severe and immediate punishment 
of these three to have the whole of two continents on their side.” He then ordered Dulles, in his 
speech to the UN, “to avoid condemning any nation, but to put his stress on the need for a quick 


cease-fire. On November 2, the General Assembly by a wide margin adopted a U.S. sponsored 
resolution calling for cessation of hostilities and despatch of a UN peace-keeping force to the 


battle area. 


** Hughes, op. cit., p. 219. 

8 Eisenhower, op. cit., p. 85. 

** Memo, NSC Meeting,11/1/56, NSC Series; DDE to Dulles, 11/1/56,D/H. Quoted in 
Ambrose, op. cit., p. 364. 


On November 3, Secretary Dulles entered the hospital, striken by the cancer from which he 
would eventually die. Herbert Hoover, Jr. became Acting Secretary of State, but he had neither 
Dulles’ stature nor influence with the President. Thus, for the next few days of the crisis, 
Eisenhower stood largely alone in his foreign policy decision-making. 


Eisenhower’s consistently strong condemnation of the invasion forced Britain, France, and 
Israel to end the war on midnight of election day, November 6. The President took additional 
measures which also greatly influenced Britain’s and France’s decision. Together with his close 
associate Treasury Secretary George Humphrey, perhaps the strongest advocate of anti- 
British measures, Eisenhower imposed economic sanctions against Britain. The U. S. Federal 
Reserve sold significant amounts of sterling which forced down its price, thwarted Britain’s 
drawing rights from the International Monetary Fund, and delayed U.S. oii supplies to Western 
Europe. Although the impact of these actions was largely psychological, in the view of some 


scholars they were decisive in the halt of military operations.” 


On November 7, the UN General Assembly called on Britain, France, and Israel to withdraw 
their forces and decided to send a peacekeeping force to the battle areas. On December 3, the 
British, French, and Israelis, weakened by outside pressure, agreed to withdraw their forces 
from Egypt. On December 22, after weeks of wrangling, Britain and France completed their 
unconditional, phased withdrawal. Israel continued its occupation of the Sinai, but it then 
withdrew in March 1957, largely as a result of strong U.S. pressure. The 1956 Suez War was 
over and the crisis subsided, but not without leaving serious consequences for the countries 


directly involved. 


Consequences of Eisenhower’s Decision 


The United States 
Eisenhower won great respect in the Arab world for his strong stance against westem 
colonialism and Israel. But he soon squandered this political capital by refusing to help Egypt 


28 See Ritchie Ovendale, The Origins of the Arab-/sraeli War, 2d ed. (London: Longman, 
1992), p. 182. Ovendale is Reader in International Politics at the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 
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with food, medicine, and fuel that were badly needed after the cease fire. Eisenhower had decided 
to weaken Nasser after the Suez War. After considering his removal by coup or assassination, 
Eisenhower opted instead to bolster King Saud of Saudi Arabia. With quiet U.S. support, the King 
might supplant Nasser as the leader of the Arab world. This angle never materialized, however, 
as King Saud, invited to Washington at the end of January 1957, was unresponsive to U.S. 
overtures. Eisenhower’s policy of “even-handedness,” therefore, did not pay the expected 
dividend of enhanced U.S. prestige and influence in the Arab world. 


After the Suez War, the Cold War, more than ever before, became the main touchstone of U.S. 
policy in the Middle East. The President was convinced that Communism was the main threat to 


the Middie East and was greatly disturbed that the USSR had become a force in the region. Thus 


only one day after the cease fire in Suez, he drafted what was to become the Eisenhower 
Doctrine. On January 5, 1957, Eisenhower urged a joint session of Congress to support the 
Joint Resolution to Promote Peace and Stability in the Middle East, which declared that the 
President was “prepared to use armed forces to assist. . . any nation or groups of nations 
requesting assistance against armed aggression from any country controlled by international 


communism.” 


After the monarchy in Iraq was overthrown on July 14, 1958, Eisenhower applied his new 
doctrine in Lebanon. Responding to a request from pro-Western President Camille Chamoun, 
Eisenhower sent about 15,000 U.S. Marines to deter political upheaval being stirred up by 
Cairo Radio and pro-Nasser forces. Britain acted similarly in Jordan by sending troops to 
bolster King Hussein whose rule was also threatened by pro-Nasserites . In the Suez crisis, 
Eisenhower had strongly denounced the use of force, firmly insisted on the rule of law, and 
insisted on taking issues of conflict to the United Nations. But by sending Marines into Lebanon, 
Eisenhower began to lose the moral high ground which he had seized during the Suez crisis and 
which George Kennan had argued was so important for the West’s containment of the Soviet 
Union. Soon, the President supported CIA plans to invade Cuba in the Bay of Pigs, with 
disastrous results similar to the Suez invasion. 


The Soviet Union 
The Soviet Union gained immeasurably from the crisis. It posed as the anti-colonialist 


champion of the Arab people and claimed that its strong opposition to the Suez invasion forced 


the cease-fire. It gained influence in Egypt, and soon in other Arab states such as Iraq and Syria, 


through increased economic and military aid. 


Eqypt 

Although Nasser lost the Suez War militarily, he was a big winner politically. Nasser became 
a hero not only in Egypt and the Arab world, but also throughout much of Africa and Asia for 
standing up to Western colonialism and fighting Israel. Israel would never have had military 
success in the Suez War, he contended, without the backing of Britain and France. As Nasser’s 
prestige soared, he felt confident to vitriolically attack the Eisenhower Doctrine. Moreover, 
Nasser was not content with Egypt’s successful management of the Suez Canal and tending her 
own garden. Instead, he began a series of foreign ventures: he tned unsuccessfully to overthrow 
King Hussein of Jordan in Aprii 1957 and again in early 1958; he arranged Egypt’s union with 
Syria, forming the United Arab Republic on February 1, 1958; he tried to destabilize the 
government of Lebanon in the summer of 1958; he helped inspire the overthrow of the pro- 
Western monarchy in Iraq in July; and for several years in the early 1960s he fought a costly 
and fruitless war to controi Yemen, where he tried to topple the feudal monarchy. These 
ventures frightened royal families in Saudi Arabia and the Gulf states which began to look more 
and more to the U.S. for arms and protection. 


Israel 

For Israel, the Suez War had mixed results. On the negative side, the Suez Canal remained 
closed to Israeli shipping, Nasser greatly strengthened his leadership position and prestige 
inside Egypt and the Arab world, Israel became more closely connected with Western 
imperialism, and the Sovet Union gained a foothold in Egypt and dramatically increased its 
inflence in the Middle East. The war also caused a serious strain in Israel’s relations with the 


United States. Israel believed it could no longer rely on American Jews to lobby Washington 


successfully. Perhaps even worse, she felt deserted by the U.S., which seemed to have been 
bullied by Kremlin leaders. U.S-lsraeli tension, however, did not result in a rupture of 
relations. Soon they warmed and Israel began receiving U.S. economic aid. 


On the postive side, with U.S. assistance, Israel won free passage through the Straits of 
Tiran, leaving the Gulf of Aqaba open to Israeli navigation. The United Nations Emergency Force 
(UNEF), put in place to prevent border clashes with Egypt, bought Israel! about ten years of 
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relative peace with Egypt. In addition, the West’s added fear of the serious threat of Soviet 
penetration of the Middle East benefitted Israel. In April, Israel had won favor with the CIA when 
the Mossad (Israel’s intelligence agency) supplied it with a copy of Khrushchev’s secret de- 
Stalinization speech given in February 1956 before the Twentieth Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. In return, the Mossad struck a deal with the CIA to cooperate on 
intelligence about the Arab world: Israel would help the U.S. combat Soviet activities in the 
Middle East, and the U.S. would increase aid to Israel, including help for her nuclear weapons 
development program.® At the same time, France, angry over its setbacks in the Arab world, 
became Israel’s largest supplier of arms and also aided her nuclear weapons development 
program. According to Seymour Hersh, Israel had sought and received French help with building 
nuclear weapons as early as September 1956, six weeks before the Suez War began. In addition, 
Ben-Gurion supposedly had agreed to withdraw from Sinai and accept UNEF only when France 


agreed to help Israel build a nuciear reactor and chemical reprocessing plant.” 


Britain 

Britain lost the Suez War on many fronts. In the short run, both she and France were denied 
oil from Saudi Arabia. After a brief period of belt tightening, the shortfall was made up by U.S. 
oil companies through the Middle East Emergency Committee. This marked a reversal of 
Eisenhower’s suspension of this committee’s meetings in July 1956 to pressure Britain and 
France not to use force against Nasser after he nationalized the Canal. Of more lasting 
importance was the fact that Britain’s days as a world power and as colonial master in the 
Middle East were over. Like France, she could no longer exercise “gunboat diplomacy.” Both 
would gamely try to hang on to their influence, but with limited success. 


France 

France also suffered a serious setback as a power in the Middle East. The Mollet government 
fell in May 1957 on the eve of Algerian independence. But France would remember that the U.S., 
which had not come to her aid during the decisive battle of Dienbienphu in Indo-China in 1954, 
did not support her again at Suez. During the Suez invasion, when Khrushchev threatened France 
with rockets, she was not confident of U.S. protection. France drew two major conclusions: she 


26 For more on the secret association between the U.S. and Israel, see Andrew and Leslie 
Cockburn, Dangerous Liaison: The Inside Story of the U.S.-israeli Covert Relationship (New 
York: HarperCollins, 1991). 

** Seymour Hersh, The Samson Option (London: Faber and Faber, 1991), pp. 40-44, 
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needed her own nuclear weapons, and her economic and military security rested more in Europe 
than with the U.S. and Britain. Soon, Paris pushed harder for European integration and the 
primacy of France’s power on the continent. When DeGaulle came to power in 1958, he vetoed 
Britain’s attempt to gain entry into the newly formed Common Market, arguing that London was 
tied too closely to Washington’s coat-tails. In 1960, France began nuclear testing. In 1966 
DeGaulle subsequently withdrew France from the integrated military command structure of 
NATO and spurred development of the force de frappe, France’s independent nuclear strike force. 
France also began shying away from its previously close contact with Israel and began seeking 


ways to mend its fences with Arab states. 


Analysis of Eisenhower’s Decision 


|. FOREIGN POLICY CONTEXT OF DECISION 
A. Context of decision within Eisenhower’s foreign policy principles and world view. 


President Eisenhower’s world view was a set of traditional American values tempered by 
Cold War calculations. Like previous presidents, Eisenhower believed in the “exceptionalism” 
of the U.S. That is, the U.S. had a special mission and unique responsiblity to stand as a shining 
example of democracy around the world. In the spirit of Woodrow Wilson, Eisenhower saw 
democracy at home tied inextricably to political developments abroad. And as the moral and 
military leader of the “free world,” the U.S. had the moral right and duty to resolutely oppose 


all tyranny and forms of oppression. 


This moral rectitude often led to seemingly contradictory policies. Eisenhower considered a 
strong NATO indispensable to the security of Western Europe and the U.S. He preferred to act in 
concert with key NATO allies, Britain and France, but he would “go it alone” and even oppose 
them in situations with overriding national interests, such as the Suez War. This case 
exemplified the predominance of Eisenhower’s other foreign policy guideposts: attentiveness to 


domestic and world opinion, the importance of international law, sanctity of diplomatic 


agreements, reluctance to involve the U.S. in military operations abroad and the related fear of 


escalation of hostilities to nuclear holocaust, and reliance on the potential of the United Nations 
as a peace-keeping body. Eisenhower also took a very strong stance against colonialism and for 
self-determination, though he did not flinch at using covert action to topple leftist leaders and 


install pliant authoritarian regimes. 
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Eisenhower’s main criterion for intervention was his perception of the danger from 
monolithic world Communism, directed by the Soviet Union. Like Secretary Dulles, Eisenhower 
viewed the world in manichean terms: the good forces of democracy were battling the evil forces 
of Communism. There were no gray areas and few nuances. In addition, Eisenhower’s view of the 
Communist threat had a religious underpinning. He agreed with Secretary Dulles, though with 
less fanaticism, that “godless Communism” had to be contained if not destroyed. 


Eisenhower's global and regional strategies thus developed within a dualism of utopianism 


and realpolitik: in the long run he aimed to make the world safe for democracy and capitalism, 
but in the short run he relied on military force, alliances, balance of power, and covert 
activities to thwart what he believed was an ideologically driven enemy determined to destroy 
freedom. 


B. Context of decision within Eisenhower’s national security strateay 


Eisenhower believed that the “free world” could not afford to lose any more ground (e€.g., 
after the “loss” of China) to Communism. The Soviet Union was targeting weak states with 
limited capability to resist propaganda and subversion. Thus the U.S. had to recognize and 
counter this world-wide Communist offensive. Fixation on Communism blurred Eisenhower’s 
understanding of the dynamic forces of indigenous Arab nationalism and revolution. Like 
Secretary Dulles, he misread Nasser’s standing up to the West and perceived his neutralism as a 
“tilt” toward the Soviet Union.” 


The best way to oppose Communism in the third world, Eisenhower believed, was to bolster 
and win support of indigenous nationalist forces with economic and military aid, funnelled 
either directly from the U.S. or through security pacts. This explains Eisennower’s 
promise to finance the Aswan Dam, which he withdrew when Nasser seemed to side with the 
Soviet Union, his early advocacy of MEDO, which never materialized, and his subsequent 
support of the Baghdad Pact. This strategy backfired, however, because the main threat to the 
stability and security of the Middle East was not worid Communism but intra-Arab divisions, 


*° Eisenhower did not go so far as Secretary Dulles in condemning Nasser’s neutralism as 
“immoral.” 
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Arab nationalism, and the Israeli-Arab conflict.*° Thus the Baghdad Pact alienated Nasser 
because of its close ties to the West, especially Britain, and made him more receptive to Soviet 


economic and military assistance. 


C. Context of decision within President’s relations with allies 


After Nasser seized the canal, the U.S., Britain, and France consulted frequently and openly. 
Britain and France, counting on Eisenhower’s fear of Communism, fully expected the President 
to support them in whatever actions they would take, or at the least not stand in their way. 

At a meeting with Congressional leaders in mid-August 1956, Eisenhower and Dulles, like Eden 
and Moliet, compared Nasser to Hitler, categorizing him as “an extremely dangerous fanatic.” 
Eisenhower “wanted everyone to understand clearly that we do not intend to stand by helplessly 
and let this one man get away with what he is trying to do.” Dulles then added that he had urged 
Britain and France to refrain from using immediate force because they “had not yet made their 
case.” Subsequently, Eisenhower expressed his opposition to the use of military force. At the 
same time, Dulles was insisting that Nasser must be “compelled to disgorge” the Canal. Both 
Eden and Mollet, receiving confusing and conflicting signals from the White House, at first 
erroneously conciuded that Eisenhower would not oppose their use of military force if peaceful 


diplomacy failed. *° 


As weeks passed, however, Britain and France began to realize that they could not count 
on Eisenhower’s support, and in fact the President might even oppose their developing plan for 
military action against Nasser. Gradually, therefore, along with Israel, they proceeded secretly 
with their own plan. Eisenhower seethed when he realized his closest NATO allies were freezing 
him out of their plans. The resultant frigidity “opened a breach in the Atlantic alliance that 


required patient effort to rebuild.”*' 


Eden maintained respect for Eisenhower as a friend and diplomatic colleague. He believed that 
the President’s condemnation of the Suez invasion, at least in part, stemmed from his lack of 


2° For elaboration of this misperception, see Steven Spiegel, The Other Arab-israeli 
Conflict (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1985), pp. 63-64. 

3° Robert Bowie, Dulles Oral History Collection (DOHC), 35; Lyon, op. cit, p. 703; Anthony 
Eden, Full Circle (London: Cassell, 1960), pp. 524-26. Cited by Spiegel, op. cit., p. 72. 

* Robert Stookey, America and the Arab States: An Uneasy Encounter (New York: John 
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understanding and appreciation of Britain’s strategic, economic, and political stakes in Suez. He 
also suspected, with some foundation, that the U.S. was making a disguised attempt to replace 
Britain as the main power in the region. Eden was especially distrustful of Dulles. He considered 
the Secretary personally irritating and insincere in his affirmation of U.S. support for British 
policy. In reality, Eden thought Dulles was angling to weaken British power so the U.S. could act 
more independently in the Middle East. 


Damage to the “special relationship” with the U.S. caused by Eden’s deception of Eisenhower 
before the invasion, by the President’s public upbraiding of Britain, and by Britain’s 
suspicions of U.S. motives during the crisis, was not longlasting. On November 6, his spirits 
buoyed by a phone call from Eisenhower, Eden optimistically concluded in a cable to Mollet that 
there was “no doubt at all that the friendship between us all is restored and even 
strengthened.”* But Eden then misinterpreted Eisenhower’s opposition to military 
contnbutions to UNEF from any of the permanent members of the Security Council. Eden thought 
the President’s main motive was to keep the Soviet Union out of the region, but instead it was to 
pressure Britain and France to withdraw their forces. On January 8, 1957, Eden resigned. He 
had succumbed to a barrage of left-wing criticism of his Suez folly, bowed to ill health, and 
recognized, with the announcement of the Eisenhower Doctrine, that Britain had become 
Washington’s junior partner in the Middle East. Soon, though, U.S.-British relations warmed 


up considerably, especially after Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles met in Bermuda in March 


1957 with new Prime Minister Harold Macmillan. 


Mollet, who was upset that Eisenhower did not believe that the Kremlin was directing 
Nasser’s anti-Western moves and failed to treat the Suez War like the Korean War and the 
Berlin Blockade, at first felt the President had abandoned France. Like Eden, Mollet was piqued 
at Eisenhower’s strong opposition to his country’s participation in the Suez War, even though 
he too by early October had cut off the President from secret war plans. But by early 1957, 
both Mollet and Eisenhower tried to put the Suez crisis behind them. In February, Eisenhower 
and Dulles met with Mollet and Foreign Minister Christian Pineau in Washington. The French 
leaders, who had complained during the Suez crisis that Eisenhower’s policies were damaging 
NATO, then briefed the Americans on the Treaty of Rome, which would establish the Common 
Market in Europe. Eisenhower responded that this would prove to be more important than the 


* Kyle, op. cit., p. 480. 


Suez War.*? France’s friendship with the U.S. was restored, at least for the time being. 


2. DOMESTIC CONTEXT OF DECISION 

Eisenhower was running for re-election on November 6 on a platform of peace. This would 
have made it hard for him to support the invasion, let alone become a co-beiligerent. 
Furthermore, the President feared losing more of the Jewish vote if he took a strong stance 
against Israel. (In the 1952 election, Stevenson received about 75% of the Jewish vote. ) 
Throughout the deepening crisis in the fall, Eisenhower was pressured both by 
Ben-Gurion and Stevenson to shift to a more pro-lsrael position in his Suez policy. 


Eisenhower, however, seemed determined to place his principles over politics. 


For political reasons, Eisenhower took a much stronger stand against !srael’s invasion 
privately than publicly. In a campaign speech the evening of October 29, Stevenson had sharply 
condemned U.S. policy in the Middle East as a failure and deception of the American people. At a 
National Security Council meeting on November 1, Eisenhower quoted a telegram from 
Stevenson. The Governor, who previously had encouraged Eisenhower to send arms to Israel, 
now advised him not to rush into the use of armed force. Eisenhower brushed off Stevenson’s 
criticism, commenting: “It would be a complete mistake for this country to continue with any 
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kind of aid to Israel, which was an aggressor.”~ In a campaign speech on November 1, 


Eisenhower summed up his conflicting concerns about the Suez crisis: 


We cannot—in the worid, any more than in our own nation, subscribe to one law 
for the weak, another law for the strong; ... 

There can be only one law—or there will be no peace. . . . 

We value—deeply and lastingly—the bonds with those great nations {Britain and 
France}, those great friends, with whom we now so plainly disagree. And |, for one, 
am confident that those bonds will do more than survive. They can—my friends, they 
must—grow to new and greater strength. 

But this we know above all: there are some firm principles that cannot bend— 
they can only break. And we shall not break ours.” 


Then on November 2, he wrote to his good friend E. Everett “Swede” Hazlitt that the Israelis 
were making a mistake if they thought they could “take advantage” of the U.S. because of the 


3° FRUS XVII, Doc. 160, February 26, 1957, p. 296. Cited by Kyle, op. cit., p. 535. 

34 Quoted in Stephen Ambrose, Eisenhower, The President, Vol. Two (New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1984), p. 365. 

% Eisenhower, op. cit., p. 83. 
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election. He added that he had told Ben-Gurion that “we would handle our affairs exactly as 
though we didn’t have a Jew in America.”* Two weeks earlier, on October 15, Eisenhower had 
written similar thoughts on Israel’s motives: 


Ben Gurion should not make any grave mistakes based upon his belief that winning a 
domestic election is an important to us as preserving and protecting the interests of the 
United Nations and other nations of the free world in that region... . Even if Ben Gurion 
in an aggressive move, should get an immediate advantage in the region, on a long-term 
basis aggression on his part cannnot fail to bring catastrophe—and such friends as he 
would have left in the world, no matter how powerful, could not do anything about it.*” 


Eisenhower probably also smarted from Stevenson’s hard-hitting charges in an election 
speech on November 2 that sharply criticized his Middle East policy as inconsistent and 
weak: 

The Administration first offered and then refused to help Egypt with the Aswan Dam. It 
refused to send Israel defense arms but then encouraged others to do so. It came forward 
with one proposal after another in the dispute over the Suez Canal but never really 
committed itself to stand firm on anything. And it acquired for itself. . . a reputation 
for unreliability which is about as damaging a reputation as a Great Power can 


have. .. . {O}ne question which arises irresistibly out of the Middle Eastern crisis is 
this: has the President of the United States really been in charge of our foreign policy? 


Some participants in the Suez crisis, however, believed that the election campaign did 
influence Eisenhower’s decision. Although Vice President Richard Nixon, at the time, supported 
Eisenhower’s decision as a “second declaration of independence,” in his memoirs he described it 


as “a serious mistake” which Eisenhower would not have made “if the Suez crisis had not arisen 


during the heat of a presidential campaign.” *° 

Throughout the Suez crisis, Eisenhower faced no serious Congressional opposition to his 
policy. One reason was that, unlike in Britain and France, Nasser’s seizure of the canal was not 
perceived as a critically important problem, at least at the outset. The canal simply did not have 
the same significance for the U.S. as it did for its NATO allies Nonetheless, Eisenhower tried to 
head off Congressional opposition to his Suez policy through consultation with Congressional 


3° Quoted in Ambrose, op. cit., p. 365. 

” Robert H. Ferrell (ed.), The Eisenhower Diaries (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1981), 
p. $32. 

% Richard Nixon, R.N.: The Memoirs of Richard Nixon (New York: Touchstone, 1990), p. 
190. 
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leaders and their involvement in decision-making. For example, he sought representation of 
Democratic senator leaders at the eighteen nation conference held in London in late August. But 
those asked to attend, such as Lyndon Johnson, Mike Mansfield, and William Fulbright, 
declined, feeling their attention would be better spent on winning the forthcoming election in 
November. A key Republican senator, H. Alexander Smith, then also declined to go to the 


conference, deciding instead to attend the Republican convention in San Francisco.** As the crisis 


deepened, Eisenhower continued consultation with key Congressional leaders, who generally 
rallied support behind his decision. 


3. Eisenhower’s leadership style 


A. Decision Options 


Eisenhower’s decision during the Suez War was one of the most important, delicate, and 
controversial of his presidency. In the weeks immediately after Nasser’ seized the canal, 
Eisenhower had considerable decision-making elbow room. The President went along with Eden’s 
rejection of Pineau’s recommendation to blockade Egyptian trade and boycott shipping through 
the canal. Britain felt that a blockade would have limited economic impact on Egypt, and she 
wanted to maintain the flow of oil through the canal. Eisenhower considered legal action against 
Nasser, perhaps submission of the dispute to the International Court of Justice. Such action, of 
course, would play well before world opinion. Another early possibility was that Eisenhower 
might play the role of mediator. The President could not act alone, though, because Nasser would 
not have considered him an honest broker. But Eisenhower’s press secretary, James Hagerty, 
floated the idea of Eisennower’s mediation with Nehru, whose neutralist credentials, at least to 
Nasser, were impeccable. But Secretary Dulles, sensing no support from Britain and France 
who were growing increasingly hawkish, argued convincingly against this approach. Eisenhower 
finally decided to rely on time and multilateral diplomacy to defuse the crisis. But Nasser held 
firm at Western attempts to nullify Egyptian control of the canal, so this opportunity quickly 
passed. 


When first Israel and then Britain and France invaded Suez, Eisenhower had to wrestle with 
a different set of options. At a White House meeting of his closest security advisors immediately 
after Israel’s attack on October 29, the President raised the possibility of using the 
U.S. Sixth Fleet to blockade the Jewish state. But he backed off when Admiral Arthur Radford, 


° Eisenhower, op. cit., p. 45. 
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Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, argued that a blockade could not prevent Israeli forces 
forces from reaching the canal in two or three days. Moreover, Eisenhower still thought he 
might be able to deter British and French military action. He then determined to bring the Suez 
issue before the Security Council early the next morning before the Soviet Union could put forth 
40 


a proposal of her own which assuredly would have branded Britain and France as “aggressors. 


Eisenhower then was exercising damage control for NATO. 


After Britain and France invaded Suez, Eisenhower considered the possibility of using the 
Sixth Fleet to influence the outcome of their military action. The Sixth Fleet received orders “to 
make sure we knew where they {the British and French} were and what they were doing.” But 
when Admiral Arleigh Burke, the Chief of Staff of the U.S. Navy, sent orders to Admiral “Cat” 
Brown to “go to sea with his bombs up, ready to fight anything,” Brown retorted quizzically: 
“Who’s the enemy?” And when asked by Secretary Dulles whether the Sixth Fleet could stop the 
Suez War, Burke replied that the only way was “to blast hell out of them.” Clearly, this was 


not an acceptable option.“ 


On November 2, Eisenhower again considered playing the role of mediator with Nehru. 
Secretary Dulles was somewhat enthusiastic, arguing that this approach could allow the 
President to play a proactive role in the crisis. But Eisenhower was not keen on this idea, 
especially because of his distrust of India’s Foreign Minister Krishna Menon whom he felt was 


too close with Communists. 


Eisenhower had other alternatives, all unappealing. There was no serious consideration 
during the crisis of trying covert action to overthrow Nasser. The U.S. had plotted with Britain 
to overthrow Mossadegh in Iran in 1953, but there was no chance of a repeat action in Egypt. 
Eisenhower was furious that he was not informed of British plans to invade Suez, which he 
strongly opposed. Moreover, the idea of planning covert action with Israel during the invasion 


was equally implausible. 


Eisenhower clearly and decisively rejected what influential American statesmen like Dean 
Acheson, Secretary of State under Truman, and respected and influential columnists like Walter 


*“ FRUS XVI, Document 412, October 29, 1956, pp. 839-40. 
“" See Kyle, op. cit., p. 412. 
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Lippmann advocated as his “must” choice: co-belligerency with Britain and France, or at least 
diplomatic support for their actions. Eisenhower fretted over the prospect that public 
condemnation of the invasion would seriously damage Washington’s relationship with his key 
NATO allies. This, in turn, would hurt U.S. security interests in Europe and the rest of the 
world. Acheson deplored Eisenhower’s decision. “There is hardly a more lethal blow to any 
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alliance,” he wrote, “than to have one ally join the enemies of other allies. According to 

Lippmann: “The American interest is to refrain from moral judgment... . The Franco-British 
action will be judged by its outcome--in the first instance whether the military objectives are 
achieved in reasonable time and a not too great cost.... The American interest, though we have 


dissented from the decision itself, is that France and Britain should now succeed. However much 


we may wish they had not started, we cannot now wish that they should fail.”*° 


In his memoirs, Vice President Richard Nixon maintained that Eisenhower realized later 
that he had erred. He quoted Eisenhower, after he left the presidency, as having called his 
decision to oppose his European allies during the Suez War his “major foreign policy 
mistake.”** Nixon pointed out the dangerous consequences of the decision: “Nasser became even 
more rash and aggressive than before, and the seeds of another Mideast War were planted. The 
most tragic result was that Britain and France were so humiliated and discouraged by the Suez 
crisis that they lost the will to play a major role on the world scene. From this time forward 
the United States would by necessity be forced to “go it alone” in the foreign policy leadership of 


.”* When Eisenhower made his decision, however, he seemed confident that 


the free worid. . . 
strong opposition to the British-French-lsraeli invasion of Suez was best for the U.S. national 


interest and the right thing to do. 


B. Eisenhower’s leadership role in the decision 


There is considerable controversy over Eisenhower’s leadership role as president. Some 
scholars, like James David Barber, conclude that Eisenhower was a “passive-negative” 


* Dean Acheson, Power and Diplomacy (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1959), p. 
109. 

*8 Quoted in Kyle, op. cit., p. 426. 

“* See Richard Nixon, “My Debt to Macmillan,” The Times, January 28, 1987, quoted in 
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president” for whom “politics was a botheration.”* For these pundits, Dulles was the 
predominant figure in foreign policy conceptualization and decision-making. Others, such as 
Fred Greenstein, reject the argument that Eisenhower was disengaged from foreign policy and 
left major decision-making to Secretary Dulles. Greenstein, believing that the President was 
the key decision-maker behind the scenes, maintains that Eisenhower “was politically astute 
and informed, actively engaged in putting his personal stamp on public policy, and applied a 


carefully thought-out conception of leadership to the conduct of his presidency.” * The 


memoirs of Eisenhower's close aides and confidantes, such as Sherman Adams, James Hagerty, 


and Emmet John Hughes, confirm Greenstein’s position. 


During the Suez crisis, the evidence points overwhelmingly in favor of the position that 
Eisenhower was the key decision-maker and exercised effective leadership. Donald Neff 
concludes: 


A shibboleth about Eisenhower’s presidency was that he allowed his secretary of 
state to run the nation’s foreign affairs with almost total independence. Nothing 
could have been farther from the truth. Eisenhower kept Dulles on a short leash, 
though he did grant him considerable latitude in handling the department’s day- 
to-day routine. But when it came to major issues or crises, it was Eisenhower who 
made the decision.” 


Keith Kyle, perhaps the foremost scholar on the Suez War, concludes that the documents show 
that although Dulles played a major role in decision-making both “in conceptual formulation” 
and in “matters of detail,” he always deferred to the President when there were differences of 
opinion and Eisenhower clearly was the key decision-maker.” Perhaps Israeli Ambassador Abba 
Eban put it best: “Throughout the many years that | served in Washington during the 
Eisenhower years | never found the least evidence for the media contention that he was a 
figurehead president... . Eisenhower as a reality was better than his own image {as foreign 
policy leader}.”°° Thus what may continue to be debated is not whether Eisenhower was the key 


U.S. decision-maker during the Suez War, but how good a decision-maker he was and how well 


*© See James David Barber, The Presidential Character, 4th ed. (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1992). 

“” See Fred |. Greenstein, The Hidden Hand Presidency (New York: Basic Books, 1982). 
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his decision turned out. 


Timeline 


1955 


February 24: Formation of Baghdad Pact by Turkey and Iraq. Britain, Pakistan, and Iran soon 
join. 

February 28: Israel launches major military raid in Gaza Strip. 

September 27: Egypt announces arms deal with Czechoslovakia. 


1956 


January 30: U.S. rejects appeal from Israel for arms. 

March: Secret mediation between Egypt and Israel by Eisenhower’s personal representative 

fails. 

May 9: The U.S. again rejects appeal from Israel for arms. 

May 16: Nasser recognizes the People’s Republic of China. 

July 19: United States annnounces withdrawal of its offer to finance the Aswan Dam. 

July 26: Egypt nationalizes the Suez Canal. 

August 23: First London Conference of maritime nations recommends 
plan for international operation of canal, which Egypt rejects. 

September 21: Second London Conference recommends a Suez Canal Users’ Association, 
which Egypt also rejects. 

October 24: Secret plans to attack Suez made in Sevres by Britain, France, and Israel. 

October 29: Israel attacks Egypt in the Sinai. 

October 30: British and French issue ultimatum to Egypt and Israel to cease fighting and 
withdraw ten miles from the canal. They threaten to send in troops if ultimatum refused. 
When Egypt refuses ultimatum, British and French troops prepare for invasion. 
Eisenhower urges Eden and Mollet not to intervene militarily. Britain and France veto a 

U.S. resolution in UN calling for a halt in hostilities and Israeli withdrawal. 

November 1: Egypt severes diplomatic relations with Britain and France after two 
days of bombing Suez. 

November 5 and 6: Britain and France invade Suez. Khrushchev threatens to rain 
rockets on Britain and France if they don’t halt hostilities, and proposes joint Soviet- 
American action against “aggressors.” Eisenhower categorically rejects Soviet proposal. 

November 6: U.S. and Soviet pressure lead to cease-fire in Suez at midnight. War ends. 

November 7: UN General Assembly calls upon Britain, France, and Israel to 
withdraw forces, and decides to send peace-keeping force (UNEF) to protect Egyptian- 
Israeli borders. British and French withdraw from Suez. Under pressure from Eisenhower, 
on November 8 Israel agrees to withdraw from Sinai. 

November 15: UNEF arrives in Egypt and begins monitoring the cease-fire lines. 

November 21: British, French, and Israeli troops begin withdrawal from Egypt. 

December 22: British and French troop withdrawal completed. 
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1957 


January 5: Eisenhower Doctrine announced 
March 1: Israel withdraws from Gaza Strip and Gulf of Aqaba. Relies on UNEF to ensure peace 
and free navigation through the Straits of Tiran. 


Student_ Assessment 


Questions for Study and Discussion before Evaluation of Decision: 


1. Did Eisennower’s Middle East policy actually drive Nasser into the arms of the Soviet Union? 


2. Was Eisenhower’s policy until the Suez invasion “even-handed” between Israel and the Arab 
states? 


3. Evaluate U.S. strategy in the Middle East from 1953-1956. Do you agree with the arguments 
of the New York Herald Tribune and Adlai Stevenson regarding the failure of Eisennower’s 
Middle East policy prior to the Suez War? 


4. Develop scenarios that might have occurred if Eisenhower had diplomatically or militarily 
supported the British-French-lsraeli invasion of Suez. 


5. If you were Nasser, how would you have judged Eisenhower’s decisions to stall on arms sales 
to Egypt, renege on financing the Aswan Dam, and vigorously oppose the British-French-lsraeli 
invasion of Suez? 


6) Did Nasser’s seizure of the Suez Canal pose a threat to the vital interests of the U.S.? 


7) Was Eisenhower’s condemnation of the British-French-lsraeli invasion of Suez worth 
risking danger to the strength and cohesion of the NATO alliance? 


8)How important was the U.S. election in Eisenhower’s decision to oppose the Suez invasion? 


9) Should the U.S. have tried covert operations to overthrow Nasser as it had done with 
Mossadegh in Iran and Arbenz in Guatemala? 


10) What lessons do you think Eisenhower should have learned from the Suez invasion before 
approving the Bay of Pigs invasion of Cuba? 
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APPENDIX 


DOCUMENT 1 


Letter from President Eisenhower to British Prime Minister Anthony Eden, 
July 31, 1956 (Waging Peace, pp. 664-65) 


... We recognize the transcendant worth of the Canal to the free world and the possibility that 
eventually the use of force might become necessary in order to protect international rights. But 
we have been hopeful that through a Conference in which would be represented the signatories to 
the Convention of 1888, as well as other maritime nations, there would be brought about such 
pressures on the Egyptian government that the efficient operation of the Canal could be assured 
for the future. 

For my part, | cannot over-emphasize the strength of my conviction that some such method 
must be attempted before action such as you contemplate should be undertaken. If unfortunatelly 
the situation can finally be resolved only by drastic meeans, there should be no grounds for 
belief anywhere that corrective measures were undertaken merely to protect national or 
individual investors, or the legal rights of a sovereign nation were ruthlessly flouted. A 
conference, at the very least, should have a great educational effect throughout the world. Public 
opinion here and, | am convinced, in most of the world, would be outraged should there be a 
failure to make such efforts. Moreover, initial military successses might be easy, but the 
eventual price might become far too heavy... . 

| have given you my personal conviction, as well as that of my associates, as to the unwisdom 
even of contempiating the use of military force at this moment. Assuming, however, that the 
whole situation continued to deteriorate to the point where such action would seem the only 
recourse, there are certain political facts to remember. As you realize, employment of United 
States forces is possible only through positive action on the part of the Congress, which is now 
adjoumed but can be reconvened on my call for special reasons. If those reasons should involve 
the issue of employing United States military strength abroad, there would have to be a showing 
that every peaceful means of resolving the conflict had previously been exhausted. Without such 
a showing, there would be a reaction that couid very seriously affect our peoples’ feeling toward 
our Western allies. | do not want to exaggerate, but | assure you that this could grow to such an 
intensity as to have the most far-reaching consequences. 


... On the other hand, | believe we can marshal that opinion in support of a reasonable and 
conciliatory, but absolutely firm, position. So | hope that you will consent to reviewing this 
matter once more in its broadest aspects. It is for this reason that | have asked Foster to leave 
this afternoon to meet with your people tomorrow in London. .. . 


{ 
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DOCUMENT 2 
Letter from Eisenhower to Eden, September 2, 1956 (Waging Peace, pp. 666-68) 


| am grateful for your recent letter, and especially for your kind words on the role of the 
United States during the London Conference on the Suez Canal. . . . {This conference} will exert a 
pressure which Nasser can scarcely ignore. ... 


As for the Russians, it is clear that they sought, at London, to impede the consolidation of a 
majority point of view, and to generate an atmosphere in the Near East which would make it 
impossible for Nasser to accept our proposals. | entirely agree with you that the underlying 
purpose of their policy in this problem is to undermine the Western position in the Near East 
and Africa, and to weaken the Western nations at home. We must never lose sight of this point. 


... AS to the possibility of later appeal to the United Nations, we can envisage a situation 
which would require UN consideration and of course there should be no thought of military 
action before the influences of the UN are fully explored. However, and most important, we 
believe that, before going to the UN, the Suez Committee of Five should first be given full 
opportunity to carry out the course of action agreed upon in London, and to gauge Nasser’s 
intentions. 


If the diplomatic front we present is united and is backed by the overwhelming sentiment of 
our several peoples, the chances should be greater that Nasser will give way without the need 
for any resort to force. ... 


| am afraid, Anthony, that from this point onward our views on this situation diverge. As to 
the use of force or the threat of force at this juncture, . . . even now military preparations and 
civilian evacuation exposed to public view seem to be solidifying support for Nasser which has 
been shaky in many important quarters. | regard it as indispensable that if we are to proceed 
solidly together to the solution of this problem, public opinion in our several countries must be 
overwhelming in its support. | must tell you frankly that American public opinion flatly rejects 
the thought of using force, particularly when it does not seem that every possible peaceful 
means of protecting our vital interests has been exhausted without result. Moreover, | gravely 
doubt we could here secure Congressional authority even for the lesser support measures for 
which you might have to look to us. 


| really do not see how a successful result could be achieved by forcible means. The use of 
force would. . .vastly increase the area of jeopardy. | do not see how the economy of Western 
Europe can long survive the burden of prolonged military operations, as well as the denial of 
Near East oil. Also the peoples of the Near East and of North Africa and, to some extent, of all 
Asia and all of Africa, would be consolidated against the West to a degree which, | fear, could not 
be overcome in a generation and, perhaps, not even in a century particularly having in mind the 
Capacity of the Russians to make mischief. Before such action were undertaken, all our peoples 
should unitedly understand that there were no other means available to protect our vital rights 
and interests. 
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Sake 


We have two problems, the first of which is assurance of permanent and efficient operation 
of the Suez Canal with justice to all concerned. The second is to see that Nasser shall not grow as 
a menace to the peace and vital interests of the West. .. . These two problems need not and 
possibly cannnot be solved simultaneously and by the same methods, although we are exploring 
further means to this end. The first is the most important for the moment and must be solved in 
such a way as not to make the second more difficult. Above all, there must be no grounds for our 
several peoples to believe that anyone is using the Canal difficulty as an excuse to proceed 
forcibly against Nasser. And we have friends in the Middle East who tell use they would like to 
see Nasser’s deflation brought about. But they seem unanimous in feeling that the Suez is not the 
issue On which to attempt to do this by force. Under those circumstances, because of the temper 
of their populations, they say they would have to suppport Nasser even against their better 
judgment... .. 


DOCUMENT 3 
Letter from Eisenhower to Eden, September 8, 1956 (Waging Peace, pp. 669-71) 


... The use of military force against Egypt under present circumstances might have 
consequences even more serious than causing the Arabs to support Nasser. It might cause a 
serious misunderstanding between our two countries because | must say frankly that there is as 
yet no public opinion in this country which is prepared to support such a move, and the most 
significant public opinion that there is seems to think that the United Nations was formed to 
prevent this very thing. 


It is for reasons such as these that we have viewed with some misgivings your preparations 
for mounting a military expedition against Egypt. We believe that Nasser may try to go to the 
United Nations claiming that these actions imply a rejection of the peaceful machinery of 
settling the dispute, and therefore may ask the United Nations to brand these operations as 
aggression. 


At the same time, we do not want any capitulation to Nasser. We want to stand firmly with 
you to deflate the ambitious pretensions of Nasser and to assure permanent free and effective use 
of the Suez waterway under the terms of the 1888 Treaty. 


It seems to Foster and to me that the result that you and | both want can best be assured by 
slower and less dramatic processes than military force. There are many areas of endeavor which 
are not yet fully explored because expioration takes time. 


We can, for example, promote a semi-permanent organization of the user governments. . . 
which might work out a de facto “coexistence” which would give the users the rights which we 
want. 


There are economic pressures, which, if continued, will cause distress in Egypt. 


There are Arab rivalries to be exploited and which can be exploited if we do not make Nasser 


} 


an Arab hero. 


There are alternatives to the present dependence upon the Canal and pipelines which should 
be developed perhaps by more tankers, a possible new pipeline to Turkey and some possible 
rerouting of oil, including perhaps more from this hemisphere, particularly to European 
countries which can afford to pay for it in dollars. 


Nasser thrives on drama. If we let some of the drama go out of the situation and concentrate 
upon the task of deflating him through slower but surer processes such as | described, | believe 
the desired results can more probably be obtained. Gradually it seems to me we could isolate 
Nasser and gain a victory which would be not only bloodless, but would be more far-reaching in 
its ultimate consequences than could be anything brought about by force of arms. In addition, it 
would be less costly both now and in the future. 


... |assure you we are not blind to the fact that eventually there may be no escape from the 
use of force.... But to resort to force when the world believes there are other means available 
for resoiving the dispute would set in motion forces that could lead, in the years to come, to the 
most distressing results. .. . 


DOCUMENT 4 
Entry on October 15 (Waging Peace, p. 56) 
{Foster Dulles and |} guessed Prime Minister Ben-Gurion was planning to seize some of 


Jordan’s territory, probably the land west of the Jordan if, as many suspected, that country 
were in the proceess of disintegrating. .. . 


Both Foster and | suspected that Ben-Gurion might be contemplating military action during 
these pre-election days in the United States because of his possible overestimate of my desire to 
avoid offending the many voters who might have either sentimental or blood relations with 
Israel. | emphatically corrected any misapprehension of this kind he might have... . 


DOCUMENT 5 
Entry on November 4, 1956, (Waging Peace, pp. 88-89) 


The twin problems of Hungary and Suez now became more acute and, in addition, created an 
anomalous situation. In Europe, we were aligned with Britain and France in our opposition to the 
brutal invasion of Hungary; in the Middie East we were against the entry of British-French 
armed forces in Egypt.... 


.. . Britain and France could not possibly have moved with us into Hungary. An expedition 
combining West German or Italian forces with our own, and moving across neutral Austria, 
Titoist Yugoslavia, or Communist Czechoslovakia, was out of the question. The fact was that 
Hungary could not be reached by any United Nations or United States units without traversing 


such territory. . . . Uniess the major nations of Europe would, without delay, ally themselves 
_ spontaneously with us (an unimaginable prospect), we could do nothing. Sending United States 
troops alone into Hungary through hostile or neutral territory would have involved us in 
general war. . . . It was obvious that no mandate for military action could or would be 
forthcoming. | realized it was no use going further into this possibility. 


SO, as a single nation the United States did the only thing it could: We readied ourselves in 
every way possible to help the refugees fleeing from the criminal action of the Soviets, and did 
everything possible to condemn the aggression. 
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God and the Constitution: 
Reflections on Selected Nineteenth Century Commentaries on 
References to the Deity and the Christian Religion in the United States Constitution 


by Daniel L. Dreisbach * 


I. Introduction 

One of the most striking features of the United States Constitution of 1787 is the absence 
of a mention of the Deity or recognition of the Christian Religion. Invocation of a deity to 
authenticate or attest to divine sanction for public acts or decrees is a tradition that pre-dates 
the Christian era and is found in non-Western, as well as Western, cultures.! In this 
respect, the Constitution departed from the pattern of most public documents of the day. The 
Declaration of the Causes and Necessity of Taking Up Arms (1775),2 Declaration of 
Independence (1776),5 Articles of Confederation (1781),4 virtually all state constitutions and 
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1 See Leo Pfeffer, “The Deity in American Constitutional History,” in Religion and the State: 
Essays in Honor of Leo Pfeffer, ed. James E. Wood, Jr. (Waco, TX: Baylor University Press, 
1985), p. 119; William Edgar, “The National Confessional Position,” in God and Politics: Four 
Views on the Reformation of Civil Government, ed. Gary Scott Smith (Phillipsburg, NJ: 
Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Co., 1989), p. 184. 

2 Declaration of the Causes and Necessity of Taking Up Arms (1775). Prepared by the Second 
Continental Congress in July 1775, the Declaration included several references to the Deity 
and concluded with a plea for divine assistance: “With an humble confidence in the mercies 
of the supreme and impartial Judge and Ruler of the universe, we most devoutly implore his 
divine goodness to protect us happily through this great conflict." 

3 Declaration of Independence (U.S. 1776). The Declaration, adopted in 1776 by the 
Continental Congress, reflected essentially theistic presuppositions and contained the 
following four references to the Deity: (1) the eloquent preamble spoke of "Nature's God"; (2) 


{ 


other officia. documents are replete with claims of Chri. ian devotion and supplicatic: to the 
Supreme Being.° The federal Constitution, however, makes no religious affirmation or 
dedication, even of the perfunctory kind that was typical of other documents written by the 
framers. There is no mention of the Creator; nature's God; the Supreme Judge, Ruler or 
Great Governor of the world; divine Providence; or the Almighty or Supreme Being. The 
omission is remarkable since, despite any revolutionary ardor of the time, there was little 
sentiment that the new republican order signalled a departure from a Christian ethic and 
tradition. 


the second paragraph affirmed that “We hold these Truths to be self-evident, that all Men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights": and 
the final paragraphs (3) appealed “to the Supreme Judge of the World” and (4) the ivine 


Providence." 


4 Articles of Confederation (1781). The concluding ratification clause referred to “the Great 
Governor of the world." 

5 See B.F. Morris, Christian Life and Character of the Civil Institutions of the United States 
(Philadelphia: George W. Childs, 1864), pp. 31-32, 226-44, 249 (“In all their previous state 
papers [the men who formed the Constitution] had declared Christianity to be fundamental to 
the well-being of society and government, and in every form of official authority had stated 
this fact.... The various States who had sent these good and great men to the convention to 
form a Constitution had, in all their civil charters, expressed, as States and as a people, their 
faith in God and the Christian religion."); Anson Phelps Stokes, Church and State in the 
United States, 3 vols. (New York: Harper and Bros., 1950), III. p. 561 (“The [nation's 
foundational] documents are replete with references to the Deity, ‘Christian’ ideals, ‘the year 
of our Lord,’ the promotion of ‘religion’ and of ‘religious freedom,’ ‘civic and religious liberty,’ 
the ‘worship of God,’ the provision for public prayer and thanksgiving to Almighty God, for 
chaplains, and so on."); Isaac A. Cornelison, The Relation of Religion to Civil Government in 
the United States of America (New York: G.P. Putnam, 1895), pp. 96-111; Edwin 5. Gaustad, 
Faith of Our Fathers: Religion and the New Nation (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1987), pp. 
159-74; Charles E. Rice, The Supreme Court and Public Prayer (New York: Fordham 
University Press, 1964), pp. 159-76; William B. Hollberg, “Religious Liberty in the United 
States Constitution Through 1791" (M.A. Thesis Georgia State University, 1987); Archie P. 
Jones, "Christianity in the Constitution: The Intended Meaning of the Religious Clause of the 
First Amendment” (Ph.D. diss. University of Dallas, 1991), pp. 339-94. 


While there are arguably slight references to the Deity and Christian custom in the 
federal Constitution,® unlike the Declaration of Independence? and most public documents of 
the era, there is no clear affirmation of the existence of a superintendent, transcendent Being 
and no acknowledgment that society and civil government is dependent on and governed by 
Almighty God, ruler of nations and author of divine law. This omission was noted by a few 
members of the Constitutional Convention and was identified by critics in state ratifying 
conventions and among the general public as a defect in the proposed document.? The 
complaint was less about what the Constitution said than about its silence -- its failure to 
identify the Christian foundations upon which, it was believed, all social institutions rested.? 
This alleged “defect” prompted querulous misgivings concerning the moral foundations of 
American constitutional government. !9 

During the ratification debate and well into the nineteenth century persistent and often 


vocal critics protested the document's failure to mention God. For example, in a letter dated 


6 Incidental mentions of Christian customs are found in the clauses (1) that exempt Sundays 
as days to be counted within which the president may veto legislation, (2) the various 
provisions pertaining to oaths of office and religious tests, and (3) the dating of the document 
at its close as “in the Year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and Eighty seven.” These 
features of the U.S. Constitution will be discussed below. 


? From a strictly legal standpoint, the Declaration of Independence is federal law. It was the 
first law to be included in the United States Code Statute, and is set forth in Title I of the 
United States Code and is, together with the Articles of Confederation (1781), Northwest 
Ordinance (1787) and the United States Constitution, designated as the “organic law” of the 
United States. See I STAT. 1 (1845) & 1 U.S.C. xxxi (1976). 


8 For further discussion on public reaction to the Constitution's failure to mention God and 
Christianity, see David McAllister, "Testimonies to the Religious Defect of the Constitution, " 
in Proceedings of the National Convention to Secure the Religious Amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States. Held in Pittsburg [sic], February 4, 5, 1874 (Philadelphia: 
The Christian Statesman Association, 1874), pp. 40-41; Edward Frank Humphrey, 
Nationalism and Religion in America, 1774-1789 (New York: Russell & Russell, [1924] 1965), 
pp. 461-63; Stokes, III, pp. 582-83; Leo Pfeffer, Church, State, and Freedom (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1953), p. 109; Pfeffer, “The Deity in American Constitutional History,” pp. 120-22: R. 
Kemp Morton, God in the Constitution (Nashville, TN: Cokesbury Press, 1933), pp. 67, 71-74, 
79; Morris, p. 248 (“This omission was greatly regretted by the Christian public at the time of 
the adoption of the Constitution, as it has been by the Christian sentiment of the nation ever 
since."); Morton Borden, Jews, Turks, and Infidels (Chapel Hill, NC: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1984), pp. 58-62; Gaustad, p. 118. 

9 Gaustad, p. 118. 


10 Morton, p. 7. 


February 11, 1788, from William Williams, a signer of the Declaration of Independence and a 
member of the Connecticut ratifying convention, to Oliver Ellsworth, a delegate at the 
Constitutional Convention and third Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
Williams proposed: 


to require an explicit acknowledgment of the being of God, his perfections and 
his providence, and to have been prefixed to, and stand as, the first introductory 
words of the Constitution, in the following or similar terms, viz. We the people 
of the United States, in a firm belief of the being and perfections of the one living 
and true God, the creator and supreme Governor of the world, in his universal 
providence and the authority of his laws; that he will require of all moral agents 
an account of their conduct; that all rightful powers among men are ordained 
of, and mediately derived from God; therefore in a dependence on his blessing 
and acknowledgement of his efficient protection in establishing our 
Independence, whereby it is become necessary to agree upon and settle a 
Constitution of federal government for ourselves, . . . do ordain, etc. . .!! 


The eminent physician and devout Christian, Dr. Benjamin Rush, a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, complained similarly in a letter to John Adams: “Many pious people wish 
the name of the Supreme Being had been introduced somewhere in the new Constitution. 
Perhaps," Rush opined, in amendments to the document “an acknowledgment may be made 
of his goodness or of his providence."!2 In 1788, a Connecticut citizen lamented the secular, 
rather than spiritual, tenor of the proposed national Constitution. The document reflected 
“the properties of worldly wisdom," and not “wisdom which is from above." Thus, the pious 
critic condemned the constitutional framers, for “surely neglect of God, breach of solemn 


covenants, do not indicate purity of heart or life."!5 In a 1789 letter to George Washington, a 


11 Connecticut Courant, February 4, 1788 (Number 1202); Stokes, III, pp. 582-83; Humphrey, 
pp. 462-63; Pfeffer, Church, State, and Freedom, p. 109; Pfeffer, "The Deity in American 
Constitutional History," p. 121; Morton, pp. 73-74. 

12 Letter from Dr. Benjamin Rush to John Adams (June 15, 1789), reprinted in Lyman Henry 
Butterfield, ed., Letters of Benjamin Rush (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press; 
American Philosophical Society, 515-17. See also Gerard V. Bradley, Church: state 


Relationships in America (Westport, Greenwood Press, 1987), p. 74; Gerard V. Br: ley, 
"The No Religious Test Clause and the Constitution of Religious Liberty: A Machinet «has 
Gone of Itself," 37 Case Western Rese: e Law Review 374, 695 (1987). 

13 Christian Farmer, Connecticut Gazette (New London), 29 August 1788, as quoted in 
Gordon DenBoer, ed., The Documentary History of the First Federal Elections, 1788-1790 
(Madison, WI: University of Wisconsin Press, 1984}, 2, pp. 11-12; ibid., 23 October 1788, pp. 13- 
14, See also David Maas, “The and Theological Roots of the Clause i in 
the Constitution,” in Liberty and Law lection: ud 


Presbytery revealed that “we should not have been alone in rejoicing to have seen some 
explicit acknowledgment of the only true God and Jesus Christ whom He has sent, inserted 
somewhere in the Magna Charta of our country."'4 For many years, several Calvinist synods 


instructed their members to refrain from voting at elections until the federal Constitution was 


amended to acknowledge Almighty God as ruler of all nations and author of supreme law. '5 


A quarter of a century after ratification, Timothy Dwight, President of Yale College and a 
leading conservative Christian intellectual, reflected that "[i]t is highly discreditable to us that 
we do not acknowledge God in our Constitution."'® 

These statements notwithstanding, there was little sentiment in the founding era that 
the Constitution, because of its lack of religious designation, was non-Christian or anti- 
Christian. Apparently this interpretation was not entertained seriously. Had there been 
credible evidence that the Constitution was hostile to Christianity in any way or that it sought 


Thought, ed. Ronald A. Wells and Thomas A. Askew (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. 
Eerdmans, 1987), p. 1. 

14 McAllister, p. 41; Morris, pp. 248, 443; Stokes, I, p. 536. For more on this exchange, see 
infra text accompanying note__. See also Borden, pp. 27, 58-59 (quoting the 1793 complaint 
of the Reverend John M. Mason that “from the Constitution of the United States it is 
impossible to ascertain what God we worship, or whether we own a God atall.") 


15 Thomas Cuming Hall, The Religious Background of American Culture (New York: 
Frederick Ungar Publishing Go., 1930), p. 186; Philip Schaff, Church and State in the United 
States (New York: G.P. Putnam's Sons; American Historical Society, 1888), p. 51; Humphrey, 
P . 461-62; Stokes, III, p. 583; Morton, p. 72. 

“President Dwight's Decisions of Questions discussed by the Senior Class in Yale College, 
in 1813 and 1814," as quoted in McAllister, p. 44. The Discourse continued: “Now, itis 
remarkable that the grossest nations and individuals, in their public acts and in their 
declarations, manifestoes, proclamations, etc., always recognize the superintendency of a 
Supreme Being. Even Napoleon does it. We, however, have neglected to do it. God says, ‘They 
who despise me shall be lightly esteemed;' and we have rendered ourselves liable, as a nation, 
to his displeasure. The corruption which is now rapidly extending in this country gives 
reason for apprehension that we are soon to suffer the punishment to which we have exposed 
ourselves. 

In a similar discourse during the throes of the War of 1812 President Dwight told his 
students: “We formed our Constitution without any acknowledgment of God, without any 
recognition of his mercies to us as a people, of his government, or even of his existence. The 
convention by which it was formed, never asked, even once, his direction or his blessing upon 
their labors. Thus we commenced our national existence, under the present system, without 
God. I wish I could say that a disposition to render him the reverence due to his great name, 
and the gratitude demanded by his innumerable mercies, had been more public, visible, 
uniform, and fervent.” Dwight, as quoted in McAllister, p. 44. 


5 


deliberately to create a completely secular polity, then opponents of ratification (\..< anti- 
federalists) would have undoubtedly seized this issue in order to derail adoption of the 
proposed document.!? 

There are two substantive references to religious rights in the national Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights. Both are purely negative or prohibitory in character. The only explicit 
reference in the body of the original document is the Article V1, clause 3 provision that “no 
religious Test shall ever be required as a Qualification to any Office or public Trust under the 
United States."'$ The second reference is in the First Amendment’ ich provided: 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religior.. or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof."!9 For much of American history, it was an unchallenged assumption that 
America was a “Christian nation," not in any particular denominational sense, but more 
generally as manifested in traditions, institutions, values and symbols.20 These 
constitutional provisions, however, posed a dilemma for those who saw America as a 
Christian commonwealth. In what sense can it be said a nation is Christian when its 
fundamental law explicitly prohibited civil government from administering religious tests for 
public office, establishing a religion or prohibiting its free exercise?2! And, more generally, 
how can a nation be called Christian when its fundamental charter ; sdged allegiance to no 
God, affirmed no faith, recognized no church, and placed itself on no transcendent 
foundation?22 

There has always been a distinct minority in America -- one that included extreme 
deists, free-thinkers and agnostics -- who maintained that the Constitution's failure to 
acknowledge God evidenced an intent by the framers to create a wholly secular polity, one 


\? Jones, pp. 278-85. 

18 U.S, CONST, art. VI, cl. 3. 

U.S.C T. amend. I. 

20 See Dan. L. Dreisbach, "Is America a Christian Nation?,” Rutherford (May 1993), pp. 1, 
6-7. See generally Robert T. Handy, A Christian America: Protestant Hopes and Historical 
Realities (New York: Oxford University Press, 1971). 

21 Robert T. Handy, Undermined Establishment: Church-State Relations in America, 1880- 
1920 (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1991), p. 11. 

22 Gaustad, p. 113. 


which discontinued all connection of civil government with religion, or indicated official 
indifference or even hostility toward religion.24 This view, however, has never commanded 


great support in American constitutional thought and is not the subject of this essay.24 Pious 


citizens have countered with national campaigns to amend the Constitution to recognize 


23 But see Jones, p. 240 (citing nineteenth century statements that infidelity and skepticism 
were at the root of the Constitution's silence regarding religion); Delos B. McKown, “Religion 
and the Constitution," The Humanist (May/June 1988), pp. 14-15 (arguing that the founding 
fathers were deists, informed by rationalist and enlightenment thought and “were in varying 
degrees hostile to so-called revealed religion in general and toward Christianity in 
particular”). 

Robert Baird lamented the fact that “[bJecause no mention of the Supreme Being, or of 
the Christian religion, is to be found in the Constitution of the United States, some have 
pronounced it infidel, others atheistical." Baird, Religion in America; or, an Account of the 
Origin, Progress, Relation to the State, and Present Condition of the Evangelical Churches in 
the United States. With Notices of the Unevangelicai Denominations (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1844), p. 118. Philip Schaff similarly noted that this “omission or inadvertency has 
given rise to the charge of political atheism against the Constitution." Schaff, Church and 
tate in the United States (1888), p. 38. This view, he continued, rests on the false assumption 
that the original document was “hostile to religion." Ibid., p. 39. Cornelison wrote: “It 
cannot be maintained that there was in the general public any demand either open or tacit, 
that an atheistic or anti-Christian character should be given to the Constitution; nor can it be 
maintained that in the convention there was a covert purpose to impart to it such a 
character.” Isaac A. Cornelison, The Relation of Religion to Civil Government in the United 
States of America (New York: G.P. Putnam, 1895), p. 208. ““[T]Jhere were influential 
members of the Constitutional Convention, who might be supposed to be averse to giving the 
Constitution the slightest religious character,” Cornelison conceded. “It is to be remarked, 
however, that the persons referred to were a very small part of the membership of the 
convention." Ibid., pp. 92-93. 

24 Organizing in direct opposition to movements that sought to make America officially 
Christian by amendment was the Liberal League. Formed in the 1870s, the League advocated 
absolute separation of church and state and the complete secularization of local, state and 
federal government. Among the League's specific demands was the termination of tax 
examination for churches, elimination of chaplains in all public institutions, cessation of all 
religious devotions and instruction in public schools, prohibition of all religious festivals and 
fasts appointed by presidents and governors, exclusion of judicial oaths in courts and other 
government departments, abolition of Sunday laws, abrogation of all laws enforcing Christian 
morality and eradication of all preferences or privileges for Christianity in government policy. 
The League spawned other small but radical organizations of secularists, atheists and free 
thinkers dedicated to the elimination of all traces of religion from public life. See Stokes, III, 
pp. 592-95; Schaff, pp. 43-45; Cornelison, pp. 229-30, 333-35. 
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Almighty God and reflect the Republic's Christian character and heritage.2° This essay 
examines the views of selected nineteenth century social and constitutional commentators 
who, without exception, held the Christian religion in high regard and believed religion 
played a legitimate and constructive role in American public life. The commentators profiled 
offered explanations why the constitutional framers avoided explicit Christian references, 
and they focused on the few explicit references in the document to the Deity and implicit 
incorporations of Christian custom and belief into constitutional law. 

This essay will examine the views of these selected eteenth century commentators 


concerning the lack of explicit references to the Deity or the Christian Religion in the United 


23 There have been several national campaigns and movements in American history to 
secure a constitutional amendment affirming that America was a Christian nation subject to 
the authority and moral laws of God. Such amendments were discussed during the ratifying 
debates. See supra text accompanying notes ; 

In 1802, after Jefferson's Republicans wrested control of the national government from 
the Federalists, Alexander Hamilton sought to forge an alliance between religious and 


political conservatives. He cynically but seriously proposed a “Christian Constitutional 
Society" that would advance the Christian religion and uphold the United States Constitution 
and also restore the fortunes of the Federal party. The idea apparently died with Hamilton 
when he was killed in a duel with Aaron Burr in 1804. See Letter from Alexander Hamilton 
to James Bayard (April 1802), reprinted in John C, Hamilton, ed., The Works of Alexander 
Hamilton (New York, 1851), p. 542; Stokes, I, 509; A. James Reichley, Religion in American 
Public Life (Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1985), p. 104; Borden, p. 27. 

A later movement that garnered considerable attention and influence was “The 
National Association to Secure the Religious Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States," subsequently renamed the “National Reform Association." The Association, formed 
in 1863, sought "to maintain existing Christian features in the American government... 
and to secure such an amendment to the Constitution of the United States as will declare the 
nation's allegiance to Jesus Christ, and its acceptance of the morals of the Christian religion, 
and to indicate that this is a Christian nation, and place all the Christian laws, institutions, 
and usages of our government on an undeniable legal basis in the fundamental law of the 
land." The NRA disavowed formal union of church and state or any activity inconsistent with 
the rights of conscience. Critics doubted that this was consistent with the organization's 
stated goals. Despite support from eminent personalities, including Supreme Court Justice 
William Strong who served as Association president from 1867-73, and aggressive lobbying, 
the movement failed to attract a sufficient following to achieve its objectives. See Stokes, III, 
pp. 582-92; Borden, pp. 58-74; Handy, Undermined Establishment, pp. 25-27; Schaff, pp. 38-39; 
Cornelison, pp. 230-34. For a sympathetic history of the National Reform Association, see 
David McAllister, “The Origin and Progress of the Movement for the Religious Amendment of 
the Constitution of the United States," in Proceedings of the National Convention to Secure the 
Religious Amendment of the Constitution of the United States. Held in Pittsburg [sic], 
February 4, 5, 1874 (Philadelphia: The Christian Statesman Association, 1874), pp. 1-19. See 
generally "The Periodic Campaign to Put God in the Constitution," Christian Century 
(January 14, 1931), p.__. 


States Constitution of 1787. Part II of the essay will profile the selected commentators and 
their views on the relation of religion to civil government in the United States. Part III will 
briefly describe the two substantive constitutional provisions pertaining to religious rights: 
the Article VI, clause 3 provision prohibiting religious tests for federal officeholders and the 
First Amendment clauses prohibiting “laws respecting an establishment of religion" or 
inhibiting the free exercise of religion. Part IV will explore explanations given for the paucity 
of religious references in the federal Constitution. Parts V and VI will discuss the few 
arguably explicit references to the Deity in the U.S. Constitution and the incorporation of 
Christian custom and belief into constitutional law, respectively. Part VII, the conclusion, 
will make final observations on religion and the Constitution and set this issue in the context 


of the continuing national discussion on church-state relations in the United States. 


II. The Commentators 

Although this essay draws on a variety of historical and modern sources, emphasis is 
placed on the arguments in four nineteenth century treatises recognized in their day as 
authoritative commentaries on church-state relationships in the United States. Listed in 


order of publication, the four works are as follows: 


1, Adams, Jasper. The Relation of Christianity to Civil Governmentin the United States. 
2nd ed. Charleston, South Carolina: A.E. Miller, 1833. 


In February 1833 the Reverend Jasper Adams (1793-1841), a member of the renowned 


Adams family of Massachusetts and president of the College of Charleston, delivered a 
sermon before the South Carolina Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church. A 
published version of his address entitled “The Relation of Christianity to Civil Government in 
the United States" was distributed widely across the country.26 The sixty-four-page pamphlet 


26 Jasper Adams, The Relation of Christianity to Civil Government in the United States. A 
Sermon, Preached in St. Michael's Church, Charleston, February 13th, 1833, before the 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the Diocese of South-Carolina. Second 
edition (Charleston, SC: A.E. Miller, 1833) (hereafter Adams). 
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provided valuable insights on the social and intellectual forces that shaped church-state 
relations in the founding era. His remarkably prescient discourse anticipated the emergence 
of a dominant secular culture and the inevitable conflict with the formerly ascendant 
religious establishment. 

Adams was a graduate of Brown University (1815) and held faculty appointments at 
his alma mater and the U.S. Military Academy. He was an ordained minister in the 
Episcopal Church, and at the time he delivered this sermon he was president of the College of 
Charleston, a post he held for a decade (1824-26, 1828-36).2? Adams was an eminent educator 
and philosopher who circulated in influential political and intellectual fora of his time. As an 
acquaintance of many of the nation's leading intellectuals, including architects of the 
Republic and its institutions, Adams was well placed to comment on the intentions of the 
individuals who debated, drafted, enacted, and implemented the constitutional arrangement 
for American church-state relations.2® 

In his sermon, Adams argued passionately against the Jeffersonian notion “that 
Christianity has no connexion with the law of the land, or with our civil and political 
institutions."27 Religion, he believed, was the central pillar of social order and stability; 
indeed, he argued that no nation could long endure except it be founded on general Christian 
principles and values. Significantly, he disavowed the old pattern of formal, exclusive 
ecclesiastical establishment, arguing instead for the maintenance of a nondenominational 
Christian foundation for all civil, legal and political institutions. After “reviewing our history 
both before and since the Revolution, “59 including colonial charters, state and federal 


27 See generally [C.C. Pinckney], The Sermon, Delivered at Pendleton, By the Rector of Christ 
Church, Greenville, On the Occasion of the Death of the Rev. Jasper Adams, D.D. 
(Charleston, SC: A. E. Miller, 1842); Allen Johnson, ed., Dictionary of American Biography 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1928), I, p. 72. 

28 See generally Daniel L. Dreisbach, "A Belated Review of Jasper Adams’ The Relation of 
Christianity to Civil Government in the United States: Reflections on American Church-State 
Debate in the 1830s." A paper presented at the American Political Science Association 1992 
Annual Meeting, Chicago, Illinois, 4 September 1992. 

29 Adams, p. 7. 

30 Adams, p. 8. 


constitutions and the laws and uniform practices that existed under them,3! Adams 
concluded that “THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES HAVE RETAINED THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION AS THE FOUNDATION OF THEIR CIVIL, LEGAL AND 
POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. "32 The First Amendment religion provisions, he contended, 
created an environment in which religion could flourish and inform public values, and 
merely proscribed preference at law for one religious sect over all others. He cautiously 
maintained, however, that while a general, nondenominational Christianity was the 
foundation of social order, the American people in a "spirit of practical wisdom . . . have 


consented to tolerate all other religions. "55 


2. Morris, B.F. Christian Life and Character of the Civil Institutions of the United States, 
Developed in the Official and Historical Annals of the Republic. Philadelphia: George 
W. Childs, 1864. 


In the throes of the great Civil War, clergyman Benjamin Franklin Morris (1810-1867) 
published a massive, if almost forgotten tome, Christian Life and Character of the Civil 
Institutions of the United States.54 Active in both Congregational and Presbyterian 


churches,*5 Morris was a minister in Washington, D.C. at the time he published this work. 
Morris embraced a providential view of history and, as he acknowledged in the 
Preface, “[t]he single object of the compiler was to link, in a connected form, the golden chain 
of our Christian history, and to reveal the basis on which our institutions stand.” From the 
discovery of America to the foundation of the Republic, he argued, the successful labors of 
godly men, “whose minds have been illuminated and whose steps have been guided by divine 


31 Adams, p. 15. 

32 Adams, p. 12 (emphasis in the original). 

33 Adams, p. 12. 

34 B. F. Morris, Christian Life and Character of the Civil Institutions of the United States, 
Developed in the Official and Historical Annals of the Republic (Philadelphia: George W. 
Childs, 1864). 

35 Twentieth Century Biographical Dictionary of Notable Americans, vol. V11 (Boston: 
Biographical Society, 1904), p. --. 

36 Morris, p. 5. 


wisdom," have built a Christian commonwealth.3? The constitutional framers eschewed a 
state church, but they recognized that Christianity was woven into the laws of the land and 
provided the foundation for civil, social and political institutions.*8 

"All [the founders of the Republic]," Morris readily conceded, “were not public 
professors of the Christian religion, but almost all acknowledged its divinity and necessity to 
the existence, welfare, and stability of the state."5? “No claim to special inspiration from 
heaven is set up for the fathers of our republic"; however, he said, it does “violence to historic 
truth not to affirm and admit that they were under the special and constant guidance of an 
overruling Providence. The Bible, as the divine charter of their political rights,. . . they 
reverently studied, and on it laid the corner-stone of all their compacts and institutions. "49 
The civil constitutions, state papers and public utterances of the founders are imbued with the 
Christian religion, he maintained, and they confirm the Christian character of the American 
Republic.4! Indeed, the “whole fabric of the civil Governments and the social civilization of 
the nation had their origin and vigor from the Christian religion."42 And Morris set out to 


compile copious documents and anecdotes to prove this assertion. 


3. Schaff, Philip. Church and State in the United States; or The American Ideaof Religious 
Liberty and Its Practical Effects, with Official Documents. New York: G.P. Putnam's 
sons; American Historical Society, 1888. 


Philip Schaff (1819-1893), according to one church historian, was "probably the most 
learned Protestant theologian and scholar who worked in the United States during the 


nineteenth century."45 Born in Switzerland and educated in Germany at the Universities of 


37 Morris, pp. 110-11. 

38 Morris, p. 26 

39 Morris, p. 36. 

40 Morris, p. 26. 

41 Morris, pp. 25-40. 

42 Morris, p. 559. 

43 R. Laurence Moore, Religious Outsiders and the Making of Americans (New York: 


Oxford University Press, 1986), p. 7. See also George H. Shriver, Philip Schaff: Christian 
Scholar and Ecumenical Prophet (Macon, GA: Mercer University Press, 1987). 
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Tubingen, Halle and Berlin, Schaff came to the United States in 1844 to teach at a small 
German Reformed seminary in Mercersburg, Pennsylvania. Schaff moved to New York City 
in 1863, and around 1870 he became a Presbyterian and joined the distinguished faculty of 
New York's Union Theological Seminary.44 The author of numerous standard works on 
church history, Schaff published Church and State in the United States (1888) for the 
American Historical Society to commemorate the centenary of the Constitution. 

Schaff championed the distinctive pattern of church-state relations that flourished in 
his adopted country. Characterized by voluntaryism, equality among Christian sects, and 
religious liberty based on “a friendly separation" between church and state, 45 Schaff believed 
the American experiment marked a profound and profitable departure from European 
history and practice.46 He was an ardent admirer of the Article VI, clause 3 prohibition on 
religious tests, which he said secured "the freedom and independence of the State from 
ecclesiastical domination and interference,"4? and the First Amendment, which he described 
as the "Magna Charta of religious freedom in the United States."48 "[A]n absolute separation 
is an impossibility," Schaff proclaimed.4? Moreover, "[t]he separation of church and state as 
it exists in this country is not a separation of the nation from Christianity."°° Indeed, he 
argued Christianity is “the pillar of our institutions, ">! and the state is dependent on religion 
to strengthen its moral foundations.°2 “[TJhe American nation," due to a system of 
voluntaryism and liberty, he boldly asserted, “is as Christian as any nation on earth."9> He 


44 Dictionary of American Biography, XVI, p. 417. 

45 Schaff, p. 10. 

46 See generally Handy, Undermined Establishment, pp. 20-21; John F. Wilson, “Civil 
Authority and Religious Freedom in the United States: Philip Schaff on the United States as a 
Christian Nation," in A Century of Church History: The Legacy of Philip Schaff, ed. Henry 
W. Bowden (Carbondale, [L: Southern Illinois University Press, 1988), pp. 148-67. 

4? Schaff, p. 21. 

48 Schaff, p. 22. 

49 Schaff, p. 44. 

50 Schaff, p. 53. 

5! Schaff, p. 16. 

52 Schaff, pp. 10, 16, 44. 

53 Schaff, p. 55. 
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cited with favor copious legislative acts, judicial decisions, presidential proclamations and 
public traditions and discourses to illustrate richly the pervasive influence of Christianity in 
public life. “[T]o a limited extent," he concluded, Christianity was a part of the law of the land 
“as far as the principles and precepts of Christianity have been incorporated in our laws, and 


as far as is consistent with religious and denominational equality."54 


4. Cornelison, Isaac A. The Relation of Religion to Civil Government in the United 
States of America: A State Without a Church, But Not Withouta Religion. New 
York: G.P. Putnam, 1895. 


Isaac A. Cornelison, a Presbyterian minister, wa adamant proponent of church- 
state separation. The thesis of The Relation of Religion to Civil Government in the United 


States of America,™ as the subtitle indicates, was that the United States was a “State ... 


without a Church, but not without a religion. The government is Christian, but is not 
sectarian; nor is it an oppressor of its non-Christian citizens."" 

To the contemporary reader, Cornelison's arguments seem vaguely contradictory. 
There is an attempt to reconcile the interests of a pervasively Christian culture with the 
countervailing demands of an emerging pluralistic society.>’ Cornelison's work can best be 
understood in the context of the social turmoil at the end of the century. He wrote in an age 
characterized by encroaching secularization and modernization, changing demographics 
brought about by new waves of immigration, a rapidly expanding diversity of foreign and 
homegrown religious sects, and the increasingly clamorous voices of secularism and 
theological liberalism. 

On the one hand, Cornelison celebrated "the fact that we have, in this country, a grand 


system of political institutions, entirely separate from all ecclesiastical institutions."*® 


4 Schaff, p. 58, 


55 Isaac A. Cornelison, The Rela _of Religion to Civil Government in the United States of 
America: A State Withouta Chur ., But Not Without a Religion (New York: G.P. Putnam, 
1895). 

56 Cornelison, pp. 380-81. 

5? See generally Handy, Undermined Establishment, pp. 11, 23-25. 

58 Cornelison, p. vi. 


Except in a few special cases, he asserted, it is not the “proper function of the government to 
inculcate, propagate, or even foster, Christianity,"5? "by making appropriations to it from the 
public treasury."69 Care for society's spiritual interests must be left to the Church. This 
separation of responsibilities ensures the purity, vitality and rapid advancement of 
Christianity.®! 

On the other hand, Cornelison espoused the prevailing Protestant sentiment of the late 
nineteenth century that "the government of these United States was necessarily, rightfully, 
and lawfully Christian."62 “Christianity, in a proper sense," he continued, “is the 
established religion of this nation; established, not by statute law, it is true, but by a law 
equally valid, the law in the nature of things, the law of necessity, which law will remain in 
force so long as the great mass of the people are Christian."€5 Accordingly, “when 
Christianity is brought to [the State's] notice in such a way as to require positive action, it 
ought to give preference and favor to Christianity, “© for that is "the religion of the people.“ 
For example, civil government should honor and preserve traditional Christian practices in 
public life (such as legislative prayers), prevent desecration of the Lord's Day, support 
government chaplains, and conform public actions on moral questions (such as legislation 
concerning marriage and divorce) to Christian precepts. He conceded, however, that “[t}he 
State ought not to take any action which involves the adoption or establishment of any 
sectarian Christian doctrine." While non-Christians are entitled to toleration and 
protection in religious worship and belief, they should not be favored by the State.6’ Just as 


English, the language of the majority, “alone is entitled to favor," while other languages are 


59 Cornelison, pp. 341-42. See also pp. 177, 293, 302. 
60 Cornelison, p. 345. 

61 Cornelison, p. 180. 

62 Cornelison, p. 341. See also p. 176. 

63 Cornelison, p. 362. 

64 Cornelison, p. 349. 

65 Cornelison, p. 350. See also p. 290. 

66 Cornelison, p. 355. 

6? Cornelison, pp. 350-51. 


tolerated, so too should Christianity, “the religion of the people," "receive preference and favor 
from the State. "6? 

All four commentators profiled in this essay were ordained ministers influenced by 
Reformed theology. In keeping with that tradition, they shared the view that politics and 
morality are inseparable. They were convinced that religion -- specifically Protestant 
Christianity -- informed moral order, which in turn provided an indispensable support for 
civil government. While all four supported an institutional separation of the church and the 
state, they rejected any suggestion that religion should be divorced from public life. Religion, 
as they saw it, was essential to social order and stability. 


III. Substantive Constitutional Provisions Addressing Religious Concerns 

The constitutional basis for the distinctively American approach to church-state 
relations is found in Article V1, clause 3 and the First Amendment. The first stipulates that 
“no religious Test shall ever be required as a Qualification to any Office or public Trust under 
the United States"©9; and the second provides that "Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof... "’0 The former clause 
was binding only upon the federal government. It did not interfere with religious tests that 
existed in the states or might be established in the future. The latter provision similarly had 
no effect on the legislation of the state governments. It was not until the twentieth century 
that the federal judiciary by invoking the Fourteenth Amendment made the First 
Amendment guarantee of religious freedom applicable to the states. 

This essay examines references specifically to God and the Christian religion in the 
U.S. Constitution and is less concerned with these two substantive constitutional provisions 


addressing religious rights in general. The adoption and a; »lication of these provisions have 


68 Cornelison, pp. 350-51. 
69 U.S. CONST. art. VL cl. 3. 
70 U.S. CONST. amend. I. 
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been examined elsewhere by the author; therefore, only the broad framework of these clauses 
will be described in this essay. *! 


A. Article V1, clause 3: “No Religious Tests" 

The First Amendment was not the first constitutional provision that addressed 
freedom of religion and nonestablishment. Article VI, clause 3 of the original Constitution 
drafted by the Philadelphia Convention of 1787 and ratified by the States in 1788, included a 
clause, inserted following the provision instructing all officeholders, both national and state, 
to take an oath or affirmation to support the Constitution, that provided: “no religious Test 
shall ever be required as a Qualification to any Office or public Trust under the United 
States."?2 

The genesis of this clause was a proposal offered by Charles Pinckney of South 
Carolina in the Convention in May 1787, that stated: “The legislature of the United States 
shall pass no law on the subject of religion. .. ." This feature of the so-called "Pinckney Plan“ 
was never acted upon, perhaps because it was believed the federal government had no 
authority delegated to it to address religious matters. Thus, the clause was deemed 
unnecessary. Three months later, on August 20, Pinckney once again broached the subject. 
This time he proposed that “[n]o religious test or qualification shall ever be annexed to any 


71 For the author's analysis of Article VI, see Daniel L. Dreisbach, "'No Religious Tests': A 
Framework for Religious Liberty” (work in progress). For the author's analysis of the First 
Amendment religion provisions, see Daniel L. Dreisbach, Real Threat and Mere Shadow: 
Religious Liberty and the First Amendment (Westchester, IL: Crossway Books, 1987), pp. 55- 
68; Dreisbach, Religion and the Republic: A Bicentennial Commentary on the Framing of the 
First Amendment Religion Clauses (Charlottesville, VA: The Rutherford Institute, 1991). 

?2 For further discussion on the origin and legislative history of the Article VI religious test 
ban provision, see Chester James Antieau, Arthur T. Downey and Edward C. Roberts. 
Freedom From Federal Establishment: Formation and Early History of the First Amendment 
Religion Clauses (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1964), pp. 92-110; Archie P. Jones, “Christianity in the 
Constitution: The Intended Meaning of the Religious Clause of the First Amendment" (Ph.D. 
diss. University of Dallas, 1991), pp. 288-338; Albert J. Menendez, No Religious Test: The Story 
of Our Constitution's Forgotten Article (Americans United for Separation of Church and 
State, 1986); Gerard V. Bradley, “The No Religious Test Clause and the Constitution of 
Religious Liberty: A Machine that has Gone of Itself," 37 Case Western Reserve Law Review 
674 (1987). 


oath of office under the authority of the United States." The proposal was referred toa 
committee without further recorded deliberation or action. Ten days later, during debate on 
qualifications for federal office and employment, the religious test ban was joined to the oath 
or affirmation clause. This arrangement was adopted unanimously after brief debate and 
forwarded to the Committee on Style which shaped the final language incorporated into 
Article VI of the Constitution. 

The provision generated energetic opposition in the ratifying conventions from 
delegates who believed infidels, Turks, Jews and other: -Christians should be excluded 
from public office. Oliver Ellsworth of Connecticut, however, was among those vigorously 


defending the religious test ban: 


my countrymen, the sole purpose and effect of it is to exclude persecution, and 
to secure to you the important right of religious liberty.... In our country every 
man has a right to worship God in that way which is most agreeable to his own 
conscience. If he be a good and peaceable citizen, he is liable to no penalties or 
incapacities on account of his religious sentiments; or in other words, he is not 
subject to persecution. ’5 


Article V1 was a bold and significant departure from the prevailing practices in 
Europe, as well as most of the states. Religious tests had long been a preferred means of 
preserving the political power of established churches and denying equal political opportunity 
to adherents of other creeds. The test ban was not strictly a “disestablishment” measure since 
there was no formal establishment to abolish. It preempted, however, any plausible prospect 
of a national establishment by removing a useful mechanism for a religious denomination to 
exert control over the political processes. Moreover. the ban opened the door for members of 
minority sects to become full and equal participants in the democratic enterprise. The ban 
was thus calculated to secure religious liberty, deter religious persecution, ensure sect 
equality before the law, and promote independence of civil government from ecclesiastical 


domination and interference. 


?3 Oliver Ellsworth, A Landholder VII (originally published in the Connecticut Courant, 
December 17, 1787), reprinted in 14 The Documentary History of the Ratification of the 
Constitution 449-52 (J. Kaminski & G. Saladino eds. 1983). 
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B. First Amendment Religion Provisions 

For many in the states the religious test ban and the strictly enumerated powers 
doctrine alone were not sufficient guarantees of religious liberty. A number of states thus 
conditioned their endorsement of the new Constitution upon the adoption of amendments - 
namely a bill of rights that included religious liberty.’4 When the First Congress convened in 
New York City in the Summer of 1789, Representative James Madison, “bound in honor and 
duty" to fulfill a campaign promise made to Baptist constituents, worked hard to frame a bill 
of rights. On June 8, 1789, he offered the following proposal: “The civil rights of none shall be 
abridged on account of religious belief or worship, nor shall any national religion be 
established, nor shall the full and equal rights of conscience be in any manner, or on any 
pretext, infringed." The House took little action on the proposal until August 15 when after 
lengthy debate it passed the following motion offered by Samuel Livermore of New 
Hampshire: "Congress shall make no laws touching religion, or infringing the rights of 


conscience." Five days later the House revisited the matter, replacing Livermore's 


¢4 For further discussion on the origin and legislative history of the First Amendment 
religion provision, see Chester James Antieau, Arthur T. Downey, and Edward C. Roberts, 
Freedom From Federal Establishment: Formation and Early History of the First Amendment 
Religion Clauses Clauses (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1964); Gerard V. Bradley, Church-State Relationships 
in America (Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 1987); Robert L. "Gan Separation of Church 
and State: Historical Fact and and Current Fiction (New York: Lambeth oe —e Thomas J. 
Curry, The 2 Passage 

(New York: Oxford University 1986); Donald L. "Religion and 
the Republic: James Madison and the First Amendment,” 25 Journal of Church and State 
427- 445 (1983); “First Amendment Religion Clauses: Historical Metamorphosis,“ 61 
Northwestern University Law Review 760 (1966); Clifton B. Kruse, "The Historical Meaning 
and Judicial Construction of the Establishment of Religion Clause of the First Amendment.“ 

2 Washburn Law Journal 65 (1962); Philip B. Kurland, “The Origins of the Religion Clauses of 
the Constitution," 27 William and Mary Law Review 839-61(1986); Douglas Laycock, 
"'Nonpreferential' Aid to Religion: A False Claim About Original Intent,” 27 William and 
Mary Law Review 875 (1986); Leonard W. Levy, The Establishment Clause: Religion and the 
First Amendment (New York: Macmillan, 1986); Michael J. Malbin, Religion and Politics: 
The Intentions of the Authors of the First Amendment (Washington, D.C.: American 
Enterprise Institute, 1978); Michael W. McConnell, “The Origins and Historical 
Understanding of Free Exercise of Religion,” 103 Harvard Law Review 1409 (1990); Marvin K. 
Singleton, “Colonial Virginia as First Amendment Matrix: Henry, Madison, and 
Assessment Establishment," 8 Journal of Church and State 344-64 (1966); Rodney K. Smith, 
Public Prayer and the Constitution (Wilmington, DE: Scholarly Resources, 1987). 


amendment with language suggested by Fisher Ames of Massachusetts: “Congress shall 
make no law establishing religion, or to prevent the free exercise thereof, or to infringe the 
rights of conscience." The measure was then forwarded to the Senate which after several 
proposals offered in debates held in early September settled on the following version: 
“Congress shall make no law establishing articles of faith or a mode of worship, or 
prohibiting the free exercise of religion." The House declined to accept the Senate version, 
thus the matter was sent to a conference committee that drafted the final language adopted by 
the House on September 24 and by the Senate the following day. This version, following 
ratification by the states, became the First Amendment: “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof." 

Although diverse interpretations can be drawn from the recorded congressional 
debates on the First Amendment religion provisions, there are several modest conclusions for 
which there is broad agreement. To be sure some commentators argue that the First 
Amendment was designed to achieve much more -- in terms of freedom of conscience and 
church-state separation -- than is suggested by these conclusions; others contend these 


conclusions encapsulate the full scope of the provisions. In either case, these general, yet 


minimum, conclusions provide a foundation upon which the modern interpreter can analyze 


the religion clauses, especially if the analysis seeks to keep faith with the history of the 
framing of the religion clauses. 

First, the framers sought to proscribe the establishment of a national church, like 
England's ecclesiastical establishment, and to protect individual denominations from 
discrimination resulting from legal preference being given to one sect. The nonestablishment 
provision did not require civil government to hold all religion in utter indifference or to divest 
public life of all religious discourse, values or symbols. Moreover, state action -- such as 
Sunday laws -- was not prohibited merely because its reason or effect happened to coincide or 
harmonize with the tenets of some or all religions. One could reasonably conclude that the 
national government was not foreclosed from extending assistance to religion in general if 


administered on an equal basis and in a manner that did not infringe the private rights of 
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conscience and free exercise of religion. However, given that the Constitution provided for a 


federal government of delegated powers only, any nondiscriminatory assistance to religion 


must be incidental to the performance of a power delegated to the national government. 
Second, the religion clauses protected individual states from federal interference with 
their existing church-state relationships. The incorporation of the nonestablishment 


provision into the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment in Everson v. Board of 


Education (1947), *9 thereby making its prohibitions applicable to the states, overturned this 
arrangement and prohibited all state laws respecting an establishment of religion. 

Third, the religion clauses protected individual citizens from actions by the federal 
regime that inhibited the free exercise of religion. The scope and reach of this liberty is far 
from clear; however, the absolutist tenor of the language suggests a far-reaching limitation 
on the federal government's power to interfere with voluntary religious practices. At the very 
least, the free exercise clause was meant to prevent Congress from prohibiting or compelling 
any form of religious worship. A plausible reading of the clause, consistent with 
contemporary understandings of religious freedom, is that it affirmed a right to worship God 
according to the dictates of conscience, free from coercion, punishment, interference or 
discrimination by the federal government. Moreover, it ensured freedom to profess and 
support one's religious beliefs without diminishing one's civil rights and capacities. 

While the legislative history reveals much about the original understanding and 
purposes of the religion provisions, there are many questions about the interpretation of these 
clauses that remain unanswered. For example, what role, if any, does the Constitution 
permit religion to play in the formulation of public policy?, or to what extent is the federal 
government authorized to assist and/or encourage religion generally?, or does the free 
exercise provision relieve believers of an obligation to comply with a valid, facially neutral law 


of general applicability on the ground that the law inhibits the adherent's religious exercise? 


330 U.S. 1 (1947). 


or what was the intended relationship between the two religion clauses? These are questions 
that plague modern church-state relations. 

When transporting eighteenth century text and ideas into the twentieth century for 
purposes of constitutional interpretation, it must be remembered that the framers lived before 
the emergence of the modern secular state and a truly pluralistic society. Contemporary 
American society is characterized by a diversity of faiths and religious practices unimagined 
two hundred years ago. In short, the framers drafted the First Amendment to address the 


concerns of a society very different from our own. 


IV. Explanations for the Absence of References to God and the Christian Religion in the 
Federal Constitution 

An apocryphal story is told that after the Philadelphia Convention had adjourned a 
pious citizen, 6 who lamented "that the Constitution has no recognition of God or the 
Christian religion," inquired of Alexander Hamilton the reason for this unfortunate 
omission. "I declare, Doctor," Hamilton responded, “we forgot it."?? 

A more measured, if not plausible, explanation for the apparent silence of the 
Constitution regarding God and Christianity was offered by George Washington in 1789, after 
his inauguration. In his reply to a Presbytery that had expressed misgivings on this matter, 
Washington wrote: 


And, here, I am persuaded, you will permit me to observe, that the path of true 
piety is so plain, as to require but little political direction. To this consideration 
we ought to ascribe the absence of any regulation respecting religion from the 
Magna Charta of our country. To the guidance of the Ministers of the Gospel, 


this important object is, perhaps, more properly committed. ’8 


16 In some accounts the citizen is identified as the Rev. Dr. Miller, a distinguished professor 
at Princeton College, see Morris, p. 248, and in others the citizen is identified as Rev. Dr. John 
Rogers, an eminent chaplain of the War of Independence and Presbyterian clergyman, see 
Cornelison, p. 204. 

1 See generally George Duffield, Jr., The God of our Fathers, An Historical Sermon, 
Preached in the Coates’ Street Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, on Fast Day, January 4, 
1861 (Philadelphia: T.B. Pugh, 1861), p. 15, as quoted in McAllister, p. 41; Morris, p. 248; 
Schaff, p. 38 n. 2; Cornelison, p. 204; Reichley, p. 104; Jones, p. 244. 

%8 Stokes, I, p. 537; Morris, p. 248. 


In any case, it would be a mistake to conclude automatically that the omission of God 
from the Constitution was an expression of indifference toward religion, much less a 
deliberate repudiation of Christianity. ’? Leading nineteenth century commentators argued 
that there were compelling and legitimate reasons for the Constitution's apparent silence on 
Christian themes. These explanations, assured Cornelison, “afford entire relief from even a 
suspicion that the omission was made with any anti-Christian purpose."®9 In short, the 
explanations provide a defense for the Philadelphia Convention against the charge of political 
atheism. The omission was not an oversight or anti-Christian gesture, it is argued, but the 


design of able minds exercising political wisdom. 


A. A Political Document 

"[TJhe Constitution of the United States was formed directly for political, and not for 
religious objects,“ wrote Jasper Adams.®! Thus, “it contains but slight reference of a 
religious kind."82 Expanding the argument, Cornelison maintained that the Constitution 
was framed for the “practical purpose" of giving instructions to governmental institutions 
and prescribing limits to governmental authority, “and not for the proclamation of the 
sentiments of the people upon subjects which may be deemed to be of importance" (e.g., public 
recognition of God).83 “That the members of the convention which framed the Constitution of 
the United States intended to confine themselves to the practical purpose of such an 
instrument, appears in the fact that they framed no Bill of Rights, and gave to the 


Constitution throughout a restrictive character."°4 The framers did not even see fit to affirm 


19 The author of an 1838 tract asked rhetorically: “And if our pious ancestors have failed to 
tell us in set phrases, that they wished us to be christians like themselves, and their works to 
receive a christian interpretation at our hands, are we to shut our ears to the ‘expressive 
silence’ of their memories, and fill the blanks of the political charters they have left us, with 


atheism?" An Inquiry into the Moral and Religious Character of the American Government 
(New York: Wiley and Putnam, 1838), pp. 71-72. 


80 Cornelison, p. 205. 
81 Adams, p. 14n. #. 
82 Adams, p. 12. 

83 Cornelison, p. 220. 
84 Cornelison, p. 220. 
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in the Constitution the few and fundamental principles set forth in the Declaration of 
Independence.®9 

Citing James Bayard's constitutional commentaries, B. F. Morris contended that 
religion could not be regularly or extraneously mentioned in a legal instrument intended 
exclusively for civil purposes since religion was “made no part of the agreement between the 
parties."86 Indeed, religion was a matter with which the national government could not 
interfere. 


Schaff's approach to this theme took a slightly different tack: 


The absence of the names of God and Christ, in a purely political and legal 
document, no more proves denial or irreverence than the absence of those 
names in a mathematical treatise, or the statutes of a bank or railroad 
corporation. The title "Holiness" does not make the Pope of Rome any holier 
than he is.... The book of Esther and the Song of Solomon are undoubtedly 
productions of devout worshippers of Jehovah; and yet the name of God does not 
occur once in them.?? 


It was nota theological dispute that drew the delegates to Philadelphia in 1787 or the 
ratifiers to their respective state conventions; rather, they assembled to debate the best 
practical form of civil government.®? And the charter they produced was a political and legal 
document, nota theological treatise. Moreover, as a purely technical document, it is argue, 


one would not expect dramatic theological formulary.?? 


85 Cornelison, p. 220. See also infra text accompanying note __—. The author of an 1838 
tract entitled, An Inquiry into the Moral and Religious Character of the American 
Government, made a similar observation: "And as for any argument that can be drawn from 
the absence of terms of positive favour to religion, it will be with equal force against 
agriculture, commerce, manufactures, virtue itself; for they are all under like neglect; the 
object of the constitution being to distribute power, not favour; to frame a government and not 
to forestall and clog the administration of it by words of preconceived partiality for this or that 
— subject of its future action.” pp. 23-24. 

Morris, p. 260. 
87 Schaff, p. 40. 
83 Jones, p. 249. 


89 Christian author Benjamin Hart offers a modern expression of this argument: “We don't 
see many explicit religious or philosophical references in the Constitution, as we do in the 
Declaration of Independence; but that is because these documents serve different purposes. 
The Declaration was a general statement of political philosophy, a creed of faith if you will, 
about the origin of our liberties.... The U.S. Constitution contains no such lofty rhetoric 
because it is purely functional -- a device for the ordering of government and defining its 


The argument is plausible, but it does not ring true. “Of course the Constitution was a 


formal legal instrument," William Lee Miller noted, but other formal legal instruments of 


the era -- virtually all state constitutions in particular - “included substantive statements 


reflecting a collective piety."90 The question remains: why did the constitutional framers 


break with this tradition? 


B. A Matter of Federalism 

The framers, the argument is made, did not mention God or the Christian religion in 
the federal Constitution because they believed, as a matter of federalism, the national 
government must refrain from exercising authority in religious matters. Competent 
jurisdiction in this area was reserved and jealously guarded by the respective state 
governments.?! “The States," Schaff observed, "retained every power, jurisdiction, and right 
which they had before, except those only which they delegated to the Congress of the United 
States or the departments of the Federal Government."92 Governmental authority over 
religious subjects was left exclusively to the states to be acted upon in accordance with state 
constitutions, statutes and traditions. Religion, in other words, was an area of states' right, 
not of federal control. Thus, the Constitution, pursuant to the strictly delegated and 
enumerated powers doctrine, barred the federal regime from any jurisdiction over 


ecclesiastical bodies by omission of reference to religion in the grant of powers. 75 


responsibilities. It is a secular document because government in a free society is almost by 
definition a secular institution. Its purpose is purely mechanical, to enforce laws, provide for 
the common defense, and serve as a referee in disputes." Benjamin Hart, Faith and 
Freedom: The Christian Roots of American Liberty (Dallas, TX: Lewis and Stanley 
Publishers, 1988), p. 338. 

90 William Lee Miller, The First Liberty: Religion and the American Republic (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1986), p. 109. 

91 See Cornelison, pp. 228-29; Baird, p. 260; Stokes, I, pp. 531-22. 

92 Schaff, p. 47. 


93 See Rousas J. Rushdoony, The Nature of the American System (Fairfax, VA: Thoburn 
Press, 1978), p. 3; Jones, p. 271. 
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It is also argued that the colonists had fought the British in part to throw off religious 
control and establishment by the central government.4 Thus, the framers may have 
declined to broach the subject of religion for fear that the discussion might lead to some form 
of federal ecclesiastical establishment. Clearly, they “would not have tolerated power in the 
Federal Union which they had rebelled against when claimed by crown and parliament.“?9 

Moreover, the framers and ratifiers of the Constitution and the First Amendment were 
well aware that Christianity was recognized in virtually all state constitutions and 
manifested in the practices, usages and customs of all American civil governments of the 
Revolutionary era. Many states had exclusive religious establishments or settlements, and it 
was generally conceded that the federal government would not displace those 
arrangements.” The First Amendment, Adams argued similarly, left “the entire subject [of 
religion] in the same situation in which it found it; and such was the most suitable course."?? 
Insofar as American civil government, both state and national, acknowledged “the duties of 
Christian faith” and embraced Christian precepts, “[i}tis the duty of Congress... to permit 
the Christian religion to remain in the same state in which it was, at the time when the 
Constitution was adopted." If the American people “professed themselves to be a Christian 
nation" prior to the Constitution and the Constitution left "the entire subject in the same 
situation in which it found it," Adams said, then the federal Constitution preserved America 


94 See Carl Bridenbaugh, Mitre and Sceptre: Transatlantic Faiths, Ideas, Personalities and 
Politics, 1689-1775 (New York: Oxford University Press, 1962); Jones, pp. 264-67. 

Rushdoony, p. 3. 
96 The author of an influential pamphlet published in 1838 suggested that since the states 
were more homogeneous than the nation as a whole, it was reasonable that matters such as 
religious opinion were addressed in state constitutions: "It was natural that a constitution for 
the whole country should be less minutely faithful to the opinions and feelings of individuals, 
or even class*sofmen, than se ofthe particular states mightbe. The larger the territory 
and populat. i,andthe mo: rious the interests that pervade them, the more general must 
be the structure of the politic... order." An Inquiry into the Moral and Religious Character of 
the American Government (1838), pp. 73-74. While the federal government lacked explicit 
Christian designation, the state governments in their respective charters corrected the 
“defect.” Ibid., p. 74. 
97 Adams, p. 13. 
98 Adams, p. 13. 
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as a Christian commonwealth and national legislation “ought to be consistent with 


[Christian] principles and usages. “99 


C. Avoidance of a Divisive Issue 

The Philadelphia Convention generated only brief discussion on religion and its 
protection. Great diversity of religious opinion, including the views of virtually every 
Christian denomination in the former colonies, was represented at the Constitutional, as well 
as state ratifying conventions.'99 This apparently gave rise, as Madison recounted, toa 
“discord of religious opinion within the [Constitutional] Convention,..."!9! and may have 
discouraged theological discourse on the convention floor. There is speculation that the 
framers deliberately avoided religious references because they feared it would introduce a 
divisive spirit into the already difficult and contentious proceedings.'92 “[Tyhe federal 
constitution was a compromise," wrote a popular pamphleteer in 1838. And given the 
diversity of religious opinion, “[rJeligion could not well be introduced into it for any purpose of 
positive regulation.” Except for the Article V1 and First Amendment provisions, which are of 
a strictly negative character, the writer continued, the framers “felt bound in prudence to 
leave [religion] at once unaided and unencumbered by constitutional provisions.... And they 
acted thus, not that it might be trodden under foot, the pearl among swine; but to the very end, 


of its greater ultimate prevalence, its more sure and lasting sway among the people."!05 


99 Adams, p. 13. 


100 See Stokes, I, pp. 507-08; Humphrey, pp. 453-55. One sect unrepresented at the 
Convention was the Baptists. Their stronghold, Rhode Island, sent no delegates to the 
Convention. Stokes, I, pp. 507-08. 

101 James Madison, as quoted in Morton, p. 71. 


102 Charles E. Rice, The Supreme Court and Public Prayer (New York: Fordham University 
Press, 1964), p. 35. See also Humphrey, p. 455 (“Diversity of religious beliefs made the 
Convention cautious about the introduction of any subject that might tend to raise purely 
religious controversy..."); Jones, pp. 265-66 (the framers did not “wish to encourage 
theological differences among the various American denominations to develop into the sort of 
warfare which had plagued Europe."); Reichley, p. 107 (the Constitution “contains no 
reference to God -- probably because the framers were not yet prepared to resolve" a tension in 
their attitudes on the role of religion in public life). 


103 An Inquiry into the Moral and Religious Character of the American Government (1838), 
p. 72. The tract was published anonymously, but was widely ascribed to Senator Theodore 
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There was great uncertainty as to how the proposed Constitution -- drafted in secrecy -- 
would be received by the American public. The framers, of course, were eager to see the 
Constitution ratified; thus, they studiously avoided needless controversy and employed “terms 
in which all could cordially join."'94 Its provisions, according to Morris, were restricted “to 
things absolutely necessary, so as to give as little room as possible to cavil."'95 Given the 
diversity of sects and religious opinion in the new nation, the framers deemed it 
unseasonable, indeed imprudent, to introduce religion into the Constitution if they wanted to 
minimize chances of a divisive ratification debate.'°6 This explains the Constitution's silence 
on matters of strictly sectarian concern, but it fails to explain the absence of general 
expressions of piety and devotion for which there would have been popular, if not universal, 


acceptance. 


D. Christianity Assumed 
Another argument, rarely made with stirring conviction, is that the Christian 
premises of the American Constitution and the people's reliance on the Christian Deity were 


assumed by the framers, and thus explicit reference was unnecessary. "The Bible," argued 


Robert Baird, the trailblazing student of religion in nerica,' “does not begin with an 


argument to prove the existence of God, but assumes the fact, .s one the truth of which it 


needs no attempt to establish."!98 Similarly, the constitutional framers, 


while sensible that it was unwise to make religion a subject of legislation for the 
General Government, thought that this, or even any mention of the thing at all, 
was unnecessary. The Constitution was not intended for a people that had no 


Frelinghuysen, a leading figure in the Sunday mail controversy. There is, however, an 
apparently contemporaneous manuscript attribution of authorship to Henry Whiting Warner. 
See Joseph Sabin, Bibliotheca Americana: A Dictionary of Books Relating to America, From 
Its Discovery tothe PresentTime, _ vols. (New York, 1926), XXVII, p. 346; Arthur M. 
schlesinge The AgeofJacks. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1946), p. 352. 

104 Morr 30, quoting Bayard's Commentaries. 

105 Morri 50, quoting Bayard's Commentaries. 

106 Morris, p. 260. 

107 For a brief discussion of Baird's pioneering history of religion in America, see Moore, 
Religious Outsiders, pp. 5-9. 

108 Robert Baird, Religion in America (1844), p. 119. 
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religion, or that needed any legislation on the subject from the proposed 
General or National Government; it was to be for a people already Christian, 
and whose existing laws, emanating from the most appropriate, or, to say the 
least, the most convenient sources, gave ample evidence of their being 
favourable to religion. Their doing nothing positive on the subject seems, 
accordingly, to speak more loudly than if they had expressed themselves in the 
most solemn formulas on the existence of the Deity and the truth of 
Christianity. These were clearly assumed, being, as it were, so well known and 
fully acknowledged as to need no specification in an instrument of a general 
nature, and designed for general objects. !99 


A modern critic counters that the framers were too intelligent and steeped in the 
religious traditions of the day “not to have noticed what they had wrought. They were quite 
aware of their radical break with pious tradition."''° Even Baird, his argument 


notwithstanding, ruefully conceded: 


Should any one, after all, regret that the Constitution does not contain 
something more explicit on the subject, | cannot but say that I participate in 
that regret. Sure | am that, had the excellent men who framed the Constitution 
foreseen the inferences that have been drawn from the omission, they would 
have recognised, in a proper formula, the existence of God, and the truth and 
the importance of the Christian religion.!'! 


The world of the framers was shaped by biblical tradition. Christian traditions, values 
and biases were manifested in all areas of life, including law and public policy. Given 
Christianity's pervasive cultural and legal influence, which was acknowledged by all in 
society, the architects of civil commonwealths both before and after the Philadelphia 
Convention deemed it appropriate, indeed necessary, to recognize the God of the Bible in their 
public documents. Again the question remains: why did the constitutional framers break 


with this pious tradition? 


¥. Explicit References to the Deity in the Federal Constitution 


109 Baird, p. 119. For modern expressions of this argument, see Jones, p. 250 ("the men who 
framed and ratified the Constitution. . . presupposed the Christian religious, moral, legal and 
political values and traditions of the people as a whole as well as of the people in their states 
and local communities, and designed the Constitution for such a people."); John W. 
Whitehead, The Second American Revolution (Elgin, IL: David C. Cook, 1982), p. 96 (“when 
the federal constitution was drafted, the principle of faith in God was presumed to be a 
universal for healthy civil government."). 

110 McKown, p. 14. 


Baird, p. 119. 
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technically not true. There is a slight reference in its text. Moreover, others have argued that 
additional references found in the organic law of the Republic were incorporated into the 


document. 


A. Article VII: “done ... in the Year of our Lord” 

The Seventh Article of the United States Constitution attests to the fact that it was 
framed “by Unanimous Consent of the States presen’ ‘he Seventeenth day of September, in the 
Year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and Eighty seven and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the twelfth."!!2 The phrase "Year of our Lord," to be sure, was 
a customary designation for measuring time in the Christian era and was a phrase used in 
many official documents of the day.!'5 Significantly, there is no record that inclusion of the 
phrase was challenged by delegates at either the Philadelphia or state ratifying 
conventions. !!4 

The word “Lord," Jasper Adams declared, clearly "means the Lord Jesus Christ" and 
constitutes “a distinct recognition of the authority of Christ, and of course, of his religion by 
the people of the United States."!!9 Schaff wrote that the subscription, "in the Year of our 
Lord," “ascents to that chronology which implies that Jesus Christ is the turning-point of 
history and the beginning of a new order of society."!1© The framers, in any case, eschewed 


the temptation of architects of new orders and the course adopted in the French revolutionary 


constitution, which was to institute a new calendar dated not from the birth of Christ but from 


112 U.S. CONST. art. VII. 

113 The Articles of Confederation, for example, were dated in a similar manner. 

114 It has been suggested that the dating clause was not inserted in the document by the 
express vote of the Convention delegates, but only added by the Convention secretary; 
therefore, the phrase should not be construed either as part of the Constitution or evidence of 
official recognition of Christianity. See Jones, p. 258. 

115 Adams, p. 32n.C. See also Jones, pp. 259-60 ("The phrase does, indeed, clearly indicate 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, for it could have meant nothing else to the delegates, or to anyone 
else reading the document in that day."). 

116 Schaff, p. 41. 
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the revolutionary moment.!!? The new French calendar commenced with the “autumnal 
equinox, the day after their republic was proclaimed.“''® The French, of course, went much 
further in stripping the public calendar of religious holy days: the Christian Sabbath, for 
example, was abolished and replaced by a festival every tenth day.!!9 

This constitutional recognition of the lordship of Jesus Christ, although brief and 
perfunctory in nature, was ascribed great significance by selected nineteenth century 
commentators. In this slight, but solemn reference, Adams somewhat cryptically concluded, 
“the people of the United States professed themselves to be a Christian nation."!20 
Elaborating on this point, Adams argued that the word "our" preceding “Lord” “refers back to 
the commencing words of the Constitution; to wit, ‘We the people of the United States.'" The 
“dating of the Constitution when compared with the commencing clause" (i.e., preamble) 
constitutes official "recognition of the authority of Christ, and . . . of his religion by the people 
of the United States."!2! B. F. Morris similarly prefaced his discussion of this article by 
declaring: "The Constitution itself affirms its Christian character and purpose."'22 At the 
very least, the framers paid tribute -- whether advertently or inadvertently is unclear -- to 
Christianity and its calendar. At the very most, the phrase declared the lordship of Christ 
and recognized that all civil government is under God.'25 

Finally, Adams argued that those who deny the significance of the phrase “done ... in 
the Year of our Lord" or dismiss it as inconsequential must also deny the import of the phrase 
that immediately followed: “and of the Independence of the United States of America the 
twelfth." If the significance of the reference to the Lord is denied, so too must be the 


117 The framers did note that the Constitution was drafted in the twelfth year of 
independence, a phrase not unlike that used by the French Jacobins. Edgar, p. 183 n. 6. 

118 William Lee Miller, The Business of May Next: James Madison and the Founding 
(Charlottesville, VA: University Press of Virginia, 1992), p. 113. See also Cornelison, p. 312. 
113 Miller, The Business of May Next, p. 113; Miller, The First Liberty, pp. 107-08. 

120 Adams, p. 12. 

121 Adams, p. 32n. C. 

122 Morris, p. 262. 

123 This view is expounded in Jones, pp. 257-64. 
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significance of the independence of the United States whose representatives added their 
signature and endorsement to the document. !24 

A date, of course, does not a Christian document make. It is an essential component of 
a legal document, and the words chosen in 1787 may have been merely a scrivener's touch. 
The closing language was a perfunctory, customary designation common to public and legal 
documents of the time; however, if the document was consciously secular or hostile to 
traditional religion, the reference to Christ could have been avoided. The framers broke with 
tradition by omitting references to God in the body of the text, and they could have just as 
easily omitted reference to Christ in the dating clause. It cannot be denied, however, that the 
date denotes that Christ was, perhaps subconsciously, a reference point for the architects of 


an ambitious new order. 


B. The Declaration of Independence 

Although the text of the Constitution of 1787 makes only slight reference to the Deity, 
the argument is made that God is invoked unequivocally in the true, if not literal preamble to 
the U. S. Constitution -- the Declaration of Independence. Explicit reference to the Deity is 
thus found in the Constitution by those who would assimilate the Declaration of Independence 
into the Constitution. !29 

The Declaration of Independence, which along with the Constitution and Articles of 


Confederation comprise the organic or fundamental law of the United States, '!26 rested on 


124 Adams, p. 32n.C. Adams's argument is repeated in Morris, p. 262. 

125 See, e.g., William Bentley Ball, "Secularism: Tidal Wave of Repression," in Freedom and 
Faith: The Impact of Law on Religious Liberty, ed. Lynn R.. Buzzard (Westchester, IL: 
Crossway Books, 1982), pp. 50-51 ("It is not accurate to say. as has Leo Pfeffer, that our 
Constitution is a secular document, because the true preamble to the Constitution is the 
Declaration of Independence, the birth-statement of our nationhood, and it says that rights 
come from God."}; William Bentley Ball, "What's Not Wrong With the Williamsburg 
Charter," 8 Journal of Law and Religion 153, 155 (1990\"It is fair to describe [the Founding 
Fathers'] Declaration of Independence as the preamble to the Constitution, and the 
Constitution is founded in, and bonded to, the assumptions manifest in the Declaration."). 

126 See supra note __. The Declaration has been frequently cited by the courts as part of the 
fundamental law of the United States and as an authority in interpreting the principles of 
American government. See, e.g., Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Co, v. Ellis, 165 U.S. 150, 
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essentially theistic presuppositions and contained four references to the Deity: "Nature's 

God," "Creator," “Supreme Judge of the World," and “Divine Providence."!2? In his famous 
“Discourse on the Jubilee of the Constitution," John Quincy Adams observed that the colonies 
“first movement" in the Declaration was “to recognise and appeal to the laws of nature and to 


nature's God, for their right to assume the attributes of sovereign power as an independent 


nation."!28 In perhaps the most eloquent political phrase in the English language, the 


Declaration declared self-evident certain truths -- not mere opinions but discernible truths -- 
concerning the equality of man and “unalienable” rights bestowed by the Creator. "If these 
words do not rest on religious faith," notes a modern commentator, “they have no 
meaning."!29 

There are those whe believe the Declaration does not simply reflect religious themes 
but is distinctively Christian in content and character. In perhaps the best scholarly 
statement of this view, Gary T. Amos, Christian apologist and student of the Declaration, 
concluded: "When we examine the terminology, argument, and logical structure of the 
Declaration, we find them to be consistent with the Bible and Christian teaching."'59 A 
congressional Act declaring 1983 the "Year of the Bible” similarly stated, without elaboration, 
that "Biblical teachings inspired concepts of civil government that are contained in our 


Declaration of Independence and the Constitution."!4! 


159-60 (1897); South Carolina v. Katzenbach, 383 U.S. 301, 359 (1966); Faretta v. California, 422 
U.S. 806, 829 (1975); Nevada v. Hall, 440 U.S. 410, 415 (1979); Parklane Hosiery Co. v. Shore, 439 
U.S, 322, 340 (1979); United States v. Will, 449 U.S. 200, 219 (1980); Northern Pipeland Co. v. 
Marathon Pipe Line, 73 L.Ed.2d 598, 608 (1982). 

12? See supranote___. B. F. Morris cited these mentions of the Deity in the Declaration in 
"the record of facts... demonstrat{ing] that the Constitution was formed under Christian 
influences and is, in its purposes and spirit, a Christian instrument.” Morris, pp. 248-49. 

128 John Quincy Adams, "The Jubilee of the Constitution: A Discourse," reprinted in 6 
Journal of Christian Jurisprudence 2, 6 (1986) (emphasis in the original). 

129 Elizabeth Fox-Genovese, Letter, Washington Post, 11 July 1993, Book World, p. 10. 

130 Gary T. Amos, Defending the Declaration: How the Bible and Christianity t Influenced the 
Writing of the Declaration of Independence (Brentwood, TN: Wolgemuth & Hyatt Publishers, 
1989), p. 128. See also Herb Titus, “The Law of Our Land," 6 Journal of Christian 
Jurisprudence 57-75 (1986). 


131 Public Law No. 97-280, 96 Stat. 1211 (October 4, 1982). 
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It has long been recognized that the Declaration of Independence, if not assimilated 
into the Constitution, is relevant to constitutional interpretation. The Declaration, itis 
frequently argued, was not simply a pronouncement of independence from Great Britain, but 
also a statement of principles fundamental to understanding the new American regime. !52 
While the Constitution of 1787 was a technical document setting forth in practical terms the 
structure of a new federal government, !5* its underlying philosophical principles were 
found, not in itself, but in the Declaration of Independence. Itis in the Declaration that one 
finds recognition of inalienable, God-given rights endowed by the Creator, and the basic 
affirmation “[tJhat to secure these rights, governments are instituted among men... ."!54 It 
is also where one finds explicit, unabashed recognition of the role of the Supreme Being in 
human affairs.'=5 As John Quincy Adams putitin his "Discourse": the U.S. Constitution 
“was the complement to the Declaration of Independence; founded upon the same principles, 
carrying them out into practical execution, and forming with it, one entire system of national 
government."'56 Adams repeatedly asserted that the “Declaration of Independence and the 


Constitution of the United States, are parts of one consistent whole, founded upon one and the 


132 Jonathan K. Yan Patten, “In the End is the Beginning: An Inquiry into the Meaning of 
the Religion Clauses," 27 Saint Louis University Law Journal 1, 36 (1983). 

133 Cornelison argued that since the constitutional framers confined themselves to the 
practical purposes of a technical document, they did not see fit to invoke the Deity, frame a bill 
of rights, or reaffirm many of the grand principles of the Declaration of Independence in the 
text of the original Constitution of 1787. They gave the Constitution a restrictive rather than 
declarative character. Cornelison, p. 220. 

134 For more discussion on the principles of civil government articulated in the Declaration, 
see Harry V. Jaffa, The Conditions of Freedam: Essays in Political Philosophy (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1975); George Anastaplo, "The Declaration of 
Independence," 9 Saint Louis University Law Journal 390 (1965); Martin Diamond, "The 
Declaration and the Constitution: Liberty, Democracy, and the Founders,” 41 The Public 
Interest 39 (Fall 1975). 


135 Rice, p. 36. See also stephen H. Galebach, "The Declaration of Independence and 
Original Intent," 6 Journal of Christian Jurisprudence 107, 114-16 (1986). 

136 J .Q. Adams, p. 5. See also John Eidsmoe, Christianity and the Constitution: The Faith of 
Our Founding Fathers (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Book House, 1987), p. 368 ("The 
Constitution builds on the foundation laid by the Declaration. It adopts the principles of the 
Declaration and builds a structured form of government."). 


same theory of government."!3? Accordingly, the Constitution should be read and interpreted 
in the light of the Declaration. '!58 

Jasper Adams noted the contrast between the Declaration and the Constitution and the 
differences in their respective references to God. Adams concluded that the latter's lack of 
religious reference, unlike the former, was of little significance since the Constitution failed 
to reaffirm explicitly many of the great principles of the Declaration: 


It has sometimes been concluded, that Christianity cannot have any direct 
connexion with the Constitution of the United States, on the ground, that the 
instrument contains no express declaration to this effect. But the error of such 
a conclusion becomes manifest, when we reflect, that the case is the same with 
regard to several other truths, which are notwithstanding, fundamental in our 
constitutional system. The Declaration of Independence says, that 
“governments are instituted among men, to secure the rights of life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness;“ and that “whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and 
to institute a new government." These principles lie at the foundation of the 
Constitution of the United States. No principles known to the Constitution are 
more fundamental than these. But the instrument contains no declaration to 
this effect; these principles are no where mentioned in it; and the references to 
them are equally slight and indirect with those which are made to the Christian 
religion. The same may be said, of the great republican truth, that political 
sovereignty resides in the people of the United States. If then, any one may 
rightfully conclude, that Christianity has no connexion with the Constitution of 
the United States, because this is nowhere expressly declared in the 
instrument; he ought, in reason, to be equally convinced, that the same 
Constitution is not built upon and does not recognize the sovereignty of the 
people, and the great republican truths above quoted from the Declaration of 
Independence. This argument receives additional strength, when we consider 
that the Constitution of the United States was formed directly for political, and 
not for religious objects. The truth is, they are all equally fundamental, though 


neither of them is expressly mentioned in the Constitution. !4? 


137 J.Q. Adams, p. 19. See also Eidsmoe, p. 362 ("The Constitution is built on the Declaration 
of Independence, and the Declaration finds practical expression in the Constitution. Neither 
can be fully understood without the other."). 
138 There is, of course, considerable scholarly opinion that rejects unity or continuity of 
rinciple between the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution, see, e.g., ©. Gregg 
Singer, A Theological Interpretation of American History, 2nd ed. (Phillipsburg, NJ: 
Presbyterian and Reformed Publishers, 1981), pp. 40-45 (Declaration had an “essentially anti- 
Christian character" in contrast with the Constitution which reflected the triumph of 
Calvinist theology); Gary North, Political Polytheism: The Myth of Pluralism (Tyler, TX: _ 
Institute of Christian Economics, 1989}, p. 379 (Constitution was an essentially anti-Christian 
document, and the constitutional framers ignored the Declaration because, in part, it 
om mentioned the Deity). 
133 Adams, pp. 13-14n. ¢. B. F. Morris quoted this entire passage, see pp. 256-57. 
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Cornelison also offered an interesting explanation for the mention of the Deity in the 
Declaration but absence of a parallel reference in the Constitution. Given that "the 
Declaration of Independence had brought a new Nation into existence, and that... the 
Constitution was simply adjustments of the internal affairs of the nation, .. . itwas perfectly 
natural that there should be a recognition of the Divine Being in the one instrument, and not 
in the other. The omission," Cornelison continued, “was not made in the latter with impious 
intent, nor by an oversight which would imply any lack of piety in the members of the 
convention." !40 

Clearly, the Declaration of Independence is not recognized in law as the technical or 
literal preamble to the U.S. Constitution. Few dispute, however, that the Declaration 
informed the spirit, if not the letter, of the 1787 charter and both documents comprise the 
organic law of the Republic. Moreover, the principles of the Declaration cannot be divorced 
from subsequent constitutional contributions. This falls short, however, of assimilating the 
theistic references in the Declaration into the Constitution. There is no definitive evidence 
that the constitutional framers, as a body, believed the references to God in the Declaration 


were to be incorporated into the latter document. 


VI. Implicit Acknowledgement of the Christian Religion in the 
Federal Constitution 

The federal Constitution of 1787, it has been argued, is not without implicit 
acknowledgement of Christian tradition and custom. The world of the framers was 
permeated with Christian influences, and, perhaps inevitably, this was manifested in the 
structures and principles of the Constitution. Indeed, Christianity, it is suggested, provided 
the foundation for the national charter, and Christian precepts were incorporated by the 


framers into the document. 


140 Cornelison, p. 228. For a modern conservative Christian expression of this view, see 
Michael Farris, “The Real Meaning of the Declaration of Independence," 8 Concerned 
Women for America News (July 1986), pp. 3, 16. 
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A. Article I, §7: Sunday Observance 

Article 1, § 7 of the U.S. Constitution, the executive veto provision, parenthetically 
mentions Sunday: “If any Bill shall not be returned by the President within ten Days 
(Sundays excepted) after it shall have been presented to him, the Same shail be a Law in like 
Manner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress by their Adjournment prevent its Return, 
in which Case it shall not be a Law."!4! This is an implicit, perhaps “absent-minded,"!42 
endorsement of a "peculiarly ... Christian institution."'43 “In adopting this provision," 
Adams said, “it was clearly presumed by the people that the President of the United States 
would not employ himself in public business on Sunday,"'44 "and by parity of reasoning," 
Adams continued, “that such observance will be respected by all who may be employed in 
subordinate stations in the service of the United States."145 

"Itis beyond question," Cornelison declared, “[that] that part of the law appointing a 
weekly day of rest. . . was determined by Christian considerations, and by Christian 
considerations alone."!46 In Christian culture, Sunday observances commemorate the 
Creator's sanctification of the seventh day for rest, '4? the fourth commandment that the 
Sabbath be kept free from secular defilement,'49 and, in the Christian dispensation, the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ.'49 The Jewish Sabbath (Saturday) -- the seventh day of the week 


-- commemorative of the the finishing of creation was changed in much of Christendom to the 


141 U.S. CONST. art. I, $7, cl. 2. 

142 Miller, The Business of May Next, p. 113. 

143 Adams, p. 15. 

144 Adams, p. 32n. C. See also Schaff, p. 40 ("In exempting Sunday from the working days of 


the President for signing a bill of Congress, the Constitution honors the claims of the weekly 
of rest and the habits of a Sunday-keeping nation. "). 
14 


Adams, pp. 12-13, Adams expanded on this point in ibid., pp. 32-33 n. C. See also Schaff, 


Py (noting extent of Sunday observances in public life). 


Cornelison, p. 314. This statement is in a chapter entitled : “Sunday Laws have a 
Christian Basis." Ibid., pp. 311-17. 


147 Genesis 2: 1-3. 
148 Exodus 20: 8-11; Exodus 31: 12-18. 
149 Matthew 28: 1-8; Mark 16: 1-8; Luke 24: 1-10; John 20: 1-8. See also I Corinthians 15: 12-17. 
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Christian Sabbath (Sunday) -- the first day of the week -- commemorative of man's redemption 
in the bodily resurrection of Jesus Christ. The Christian tradition, however, has continued to 
recognize the justifications and obligations of the Old Testament Sabbath. The Sabbath of the 
Christian tradition is known by various names, including the Lord's Day (dies Dominica), the 
first day of the week, the Sabbath, the Christian Sabbath, and Sunday. !99 

The Sabbath day is set aside by custom and law for rest, devotion and spiritual 
improvement. Most Christians have traditionally held that some kind of Sabbath observance 
is a religious duty. Moreover, this sacred obligation is reflected in Sabbath laws which have 
long been a feature of Western legal tradition. Sabbath desecration w ; an offense at common 
law,'9! and the charters, public policy and statutes of colonial, state and national 
governments preserved this solemn observance.'!52 Article 1, § 7 arguably gave constitutional 
sanction to Sunday observances. 

Schaff argued that Sunday laws were of interest to both church and state. “The weekly 
day of rest ... is necessary and profitable for the body as well as for the soul."'93 Accordingly, 
he argued public regulation of the civil aspects of the Christian Sabbath by prohibiting 
activities that “tend to the destruction of ‘2 morals of the people, and disturb the peace and 


150 For a discussion of these terms and the significance and importance of Sunday 
observance in the Christian tradition, see Jasper Adams, Elements of Moral Philosophy 
(Cambridge, MA: Folsom, Wells, and Thurston, 1837), pp. 86-98. 

[51 See Cornelison, pp. 324-27; Schaff, pp. 50-61 (a lengthy excerpt from a judicial opinion in a 
1861 Sunday law case). 

152 See Adams, p. 32 ("The people had been accustomed to pay special respect to Sunday from 
the first settlement of the country."); Morris, pp. 264-67; Schaff, pp. 69-73; Cornelison, pp. 311- 
327. See generally Richard C. Wylie, Sabbath Laws in the United States (Pittsburgh, PA: 
National Reform Association, 1905); William Addison Blakely, American State Papers 
Bearing on Sunday Legislation, rev.ed.(¥  ngton, D.C.: Religious Libert Association, 
1911); George E. Harris, A Treatise on Suz aws. The Sabbath -- The Lor. s Day, Its 
History and Observance. Civil and Crimin chester, NY: Lawyers’ Co-Operative 
Publishing Go., 1892); A. Lewis, A Critical history of Sunday Legislation from 321 to 1888 A.D. 
(1888); James T. Ringgold, Sunday: Legal Aspects of the First Day of the Week (1891); David 
N. Laband and Deborah H. Heinbuch, Blue Laws: The History, Economics, and Politics of 
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good order of society" is a legitimate concern of civil government.'54 Schaff cautioned, 
however, "[t]he State has no right to command the religious observance of Sunday, or to 
punish anybody for not going tochurch." Rather, it is the duty of civil government to protect 
the right of the religious community to enjoy the Lord's Day and to “forbid such public 
desecration as interferes with this right."159 

It was not uncommon for nineteenth century commentators to conclude that the 
Article I, § 7 reference to Sunday indicated that the framers "believed that they were drawing 
up a constitution for a Christian people."'5 Morris emphasized this point with a lengthy 
excerpt from a speech by Senator Theodore Frelinghuysen in 1830 during the the Sunday mail 
controversy: 


The framers of the Constitution, and those who for many years 
administered it, doubtless had in their eye the first day, -- the Sabbath of the 
Christian religion. They were legislating not for Jews, Mohammedans, 
infidels, pagans, atheists, but for Christians. And, believing the Christian 
religion the only one calculated to sustain and perpetuate the government about 
to be formed, they adopted it as the basis of the infant republic. This nation had 
a religion, and it was the Christian religion. 

That Christianity is the religion of this country, and as such is 
recognized in the whole structure of its government, and lies at the foundation 
of all our civil and political institutions, -- in other words, that Christianity, as 
really as republicanism, is part and parcel of our laws, -- is evident from the 
following: 

Such was the relation of Christianity to civil government in the several 
States as they existed prior to the formation of the present Federal Constitution; 
and there is no evidence that in acceding to said Constitution they surrendered 


such relation either to the general or to their own particular governments. !9? 


154 Schaff, p. 71, citing People v. Lindenmuller, 33 Barbour (NY) 560 (1861). See also 
Cornelison, pp. 353-54, 369-75. 

155 Schaff, p. 71. 

156 Baird, p. 119. 

15? Morris, p. 266, quoting Senator Theodore Frelinghuysen. For an examination of the 
Sunday mail controversy, see Stokes, I1, pp. 12-20. For two contemporaneous views on the 
Sunday mail issue, see [Richard M.] Johnson, Review of a Report of the Committee, To Whom 
was Keterred the Several Petitions on the Subject of Mails on the Sabbath, Presented to the 
Senate of the United States, January 16, 1829 (Boston: Peirce and Williams, 1829); [Theodore] 
Frelinghuysen, Speech of Mr. Frelinghuysen, On His Resolution Concerning Sabbath Mails. 
In the Senate of the United States, May 8, 1830 (Washington: Rothwell & Ustick, 1830). 
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Ithas been «rgued thatthe referen: tc Sunday was merely a parenthetical 
recognition of the customary and natural necessity for periodic rest, and this provision was 
guided by wholly secular and practical considerations, and not by religious concerns. !58 
Even if this is true, the selection of Sunday, as opposed to any other day of the week, is still “an 
implicit recognition of Christianity as the religion of the people, and therefore also a crucial 
basis and component of the unwritten constitution of the religious, moral, social and political 
views of the people."!99 Interestingly, Adams rejected the argument that the framers should 
have made the Christian basis of this exemption {an exemption reco’ ‘zed by laws in most 
states at the time) explicit and thereby protect the federal Constitutic: <ainst deliberate and 
ignorant mischaracterizations of the document as indifferent or hostile to Christianity. Itis 
better, he said, that the President respect the Lord's Day by choice than by constitutional 
requirement. "To have enacted a constitutional provision," Adams opined, “would have left 
him no choice, and would have been placing no confidence in him. [The people] have placed 
the highest possible confidence in him, by assuming without requiring it, that his conduct in 
this respect would be according to their wishes. Every man who is capable of being influenced 
by the higher and more delicate motives of duty, cannot fail to perceive, that the obligation on 
the President to respect the observance ofS ay, is greatly superior to any which could have 
been created by a constitutional enactment.’ ‘69 


B. Oaths 

In four separate clauses the U.S. Constitution requires an “oath or affirmation." 
Insofar as an oath imposes a sacred obligation, it is often maintained that these provisions 
confirm the Constitution's religious character. For example, Philip Schaff wrote, "in 
recognizing and requiring an official oath" for both state and federal officeholders, “the 


Constitution recognizes the Supreme Being, towh: _ the oath is a solemn appeal."'6! 


158 Cornelison dismissed this suggestion as "preposterous." Cornelison, p. 314. 
159 Jones, pp. 257-58. 

60 Adams, p. 33n.C. 
161 Schaff, p. 40. 
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Article I, § 3 requires that the Senate "shall be on Oath or Affirmation" when sitting 
for the trial of impeachments.'62 Article II, § 1 provides: 


Before [the President] enter on the Execution of his Office, he shall take the 
following Oath or Affirmation: -- "I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that | will 
faithfully execute the Office of President of the United States, and will to the best 
of my Ability, preserve, protect and defend the Constitution of the United 
States,"165 


Article V1, clause 3, perhaps the best known constitutional reference to an oath, requires: 
“The Senators and Representatives before mentioned, and the Members of the several State 
Legislatures, and all executive and judicial Officers, both of the United States and of the 
several States, shall be bound by Oath or Affirmation, to support this Constitution." !®4 


Finally, the Fourth Amendment, drafted in 1789 by the First Congress, stipulated that valid 


warrants must be “supported by Oath or affirmation."!65 

The oaths of office, in particular, were serious matters to the framers, “so serious that 
the President's oath of office is spelled out in the otherwise spare text of article II."!6© The 
Article V1 provision requiring state as well as federal officeholders to pledge allegiance to the 
Constitution is one of few provisions directed at state officials. Furthermore, underscoring 
the importance the framers attached to the matter, a bill on oaths was the first law passed by 
the First Congress and signed by President George Washington on June 1, 1789.16? 

In a discourse on moral philosophy, Jasper Adams wrote, “[t]he use of oaths on 
solemn occasions, especially to give the highest binding force to solemn and important 
transactions, is coeval with the first dawn of history." They are “the chief means," Adams 


continued, “which have been relied on to secure. . . integrity in those who hold situations of 


162 U.S. CONST. art. I, §3, cl. 6. 

163 U.S. CONST. art. II, § 1. 

164 U.S, CONST. art. VIL cl. 3. 

165 U.S, CONST. amend. IV. 

166 McConnell, p. 1475. 

167 Linda Grant DePauw, ed., Documentary History of the First Federal Congress of the 
United States of America, March 4, 1789 - March 3, 1791 (Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1972), I, pp. 723, 740; 15 April 1789, Senate Journal, in Ibid., I, p. 16. 
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public trust."'68 The religious sanction of oaths, as B. F. Morris saw it, is essential to social 


order and stability: 


[T]he constitution of every nation, if it secures great moral and political 
prosperity, must be enforced by sanctions which are higher and more 
authoritative than human parchments and laws. Their practical force and 
value must be derived from faith in God and the sanctions of the Divine law. 
Hence the men who have founded states on written constitutions have always 
resorted to religious sanctions to give practical power to their constitutions and 
to enforce the laws of the government. This great principle is coexistent in all 
governments, whether pagan or Christian. Every oath that is taken to support 
a constitution acknowledges the power and necessity of the sanctions of 
religion. Itis an appeal to God in behalf of constitutional « vernment, -- ‘> give 
it authority, by making the legislation of conscience and a-_ountabilityt: ‘tod 
support and uphold the laws of the land.'©? 


This may explain the attention the framers gave the subject of oaths. 

An oath, itis argued, is an essentially religious act. “Whatever may be its form,” 
wrote Cornelison, “ -- whether putting the Bible to the lips, or laying the hand upon it, or the 
lifting up of the hand; whether the words ‘So help me, God' be omitted or not, -- the 
administration of an oath is a religious act. The whole history of the oath proves that it has a 
specifically religious character."'70 Adams asserted that the oath is religious, “since by it 
the existence of God is acknowledged, and an apreal is made to his omniscience, his 
omnipresence, and his retributive justice."'!?! Morris similarly defined oath taking in 
religious terms, borrowing familiar language of the times: an oath is "a solemn appeal to the 
Supreme Being for the truth of what is said, by a person who believes in the existence of a 
Supreme Being, and in the future state of rewards and punishments, according to that form 


which will bind his conscience most."'!?? The Constitution's recognition and requirement of 


168 Adams, Elements of Moral Philosophy, p. 190. 
169 Morris, p. 227. 

170 Cornelison, p. 328. 

(71 Adams, Elements of Moral Philosophy, p. 192. 


172 Morris, p. 263, This definit’ 1 accorded with John Locke's understanding of the religious 
nature of oaths. In his Letter€ cerning Toleration, Locke gave his reason for not tolerating 
atheists: “Lastly, those are not _ to be tolerated who deny the being of God. Promises, 
covenants, and oaths, which are the bonds of human society, can have no hold upon an 
atheist. The taking away of God, though but even in thought, dissolves all; besides also, those 
that by their atheism undermine and destroy all religion, can have no pretence of religion 
whereupon to challenge the privilege of toleration.” Locke, ivi 


this solemn religious act,!?3 Morris concluded, reveals its "Christian character."! 74 
Moreover, "[t]he administration of the oath," according to Cornelison, “is inconsistent with 
the assumption that" all actions and determinations of civil government must be divorced 
from "religious 

The constitutional references to oaths are often characterized as religious, but “this 
seems hardly justified," Stokes argued, “as in every case ‘or Affirmation’ is provided as an 
alternative to ‘Oath.'"!’6 While an oath is generally understood in terms of divine 
sanction, !?? an affirmation is defined as a solemn pledge or declaration having the same 
force and effect as an oath but offered by those with no religious belief or those for whom the 
taking of an oath offends religious scruples. Although atheists and agnostics have long 
opposed legal oaths,'’® the words “or affirmation" were apparently added to accommodate the 
religious sensibilities of Quakers, Moravians and Mennonites who take literally the Biblical 
injunction “swear not atall."!?9 Absent the alternative, devout members of these sects would 
have been excluded from public office.18° In his seminal essay on the historical 
understanding of the free exercise of religion, Michael W. McConnell described the 


“affirmation" alternative, along with the Article V1 religious test ban, as two provisions in the 


A Letter Concerning Toleration, ed. Charles L. Sherman (New York: Appleton-Century Co., 
1937}, pp. 212-13. 

173 Presbyterian theologian A. A. Hodge opined that the sanction of an oath in the federal 
Constitution “is essentially a religious act." A. A. Hodge, “The Christian Foundation of 


American Politics," II] The Princeton Review 1. ___ (1887). reprinted in V. no. | Journal of 
Christian Reconstruction 36, 43 (1978). 


174 Morris, p. 263. 

175 Cornelison, p. 328. 

176 Stokes, I, p. 524. 

17? See Schaff, p. 62 ("The oath, or solemn appeal to the Deity for the truth of an assertion is 
administered by the national government and State governments with the use of the Bible, 
either in whole or in part, in conformity with old Christian custom and the national reverence 
for the Book of books."). 

178 See Schaff, p. 62 ("Simple affirmation, however, is justly allowed as a substitute, in justice 
to the consciences of Quakers and atheists, who, from opposite motives cannot honestly take 
an oath."). 

179 Matthew 5: 33-37. See also James 5: 12. 

180 See generally, Stokes, III, pp. 143-44; Ibid., I, pp. 524-25; McConnell, p. 1475. 
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original Constitution that "reflect a spirit and purpose similar to that of the [First 
Amendment] free exercise clause.“'! 

The tradition of presidential inaugurations manifests a distinct relation between oath 
taking and religious ritual. In the manner adopted by George Washington, virtually every 
President has recited the prescribed oath with his hand on the Bible. Washington initiated 
another custom when he concluded the oath with the words, “so help me, God." These words 
have subsequently been added by federal statute to the standard oaths required of Supreme 
Court Justices, federal employees, petitioners for naturalization, and others.'82 President 
Washington also began a tradition followed by his successors of inserting a supplication to the 
Deity in the inaugural address. '83 

Insofar as oath taking is defined as an essentially religious act of solemn appeal to the 
Deity, there would seem to be a tension inherent in Article V1. The oath requirement is 
followed immediately by the religious testban. Does not the former offend the latter? Perhaps 
offered in the service of a somewhat different debate, Madison wrote to Edmund Pendleton: 


“Is not a religious test as far as it is necessary, or would be operate, involved in the oath 


itself?"'84 Morris reconciled these provisions by arguing that the oath required a general 


recognition of the Deity, whereas the test ban merely proscribed discrimination among sects: 


[TJhe Constitution . . . secured the recognition of a Supreme Being and a future 
retribution, and excluded all tests founded upon distinctions of religion or sects. 
It found the Bible at large among the people for whom it provided a government, 
and it left among them the power of the gospel without restraint, free. It left it 
in the authority and made it the highest interest of the people to select the 


181 McConnell, p. 1473. 


182 See, e.g., 5 U.S.C. § 3331 (oath of office required of federal employees); 28 U.S.C. § 453 (oath 
required of each justice or judge of the United States); 10 U.S.C. § 502 (armed forces 
enlistment oath). 


183 Fora survey of Presidential inaugural addresses, see Rice, pp. 177-193. See generaily 
Milton Lomask, "1 do solemnly swear...": The Story of the Presidential Inauguration (New 
York: Farrar, Strau & Giroux, 1964), p. 3-10; Charles V. LaFontaine, “God and Nation in 
Selected United States Presidential Inaugural Addresses, 1789-1945," 18 Journal of Church 
and State 39, 503 (1976). 

184 James Madison, as quoted in Max Farrand, ed., The Records of the Federal Convention of 
1787 (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1911), IV, p. 639. 
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citizens to office who believed in the Bible and acknowledged that power by 
conforming their lives to its requirements. !85 


Other commentators, to the contrary, have argued that Article V1, clause 3 was devoid 
of any genuine religious or spiritual significance and arguably facilitated the emergence of 
the secular state. Gary North, for example, identified Article V1 as a key to a constitutional 
coup orchestrated by the Philadelphia Convention of 1787 that completed the transition from a 
nation based on a Christian covenant to one based on a humanistic covenant. Ifoaths 
characteristically acknowledge the sovereign, he argued, then Article VI's required oath of 
allegiance to the Constitution coupled with the religious test ban indicates that the sovereign 
secular state supplanted “the ultimate sovereign, the God of the Bible."'!® Others have 
interpreted Article V1 as contributing to a civil religion. The constitutional oath, wrote 
Thomas Grey, "is a ritual of allegiance requiring officers to affirm their primary loyalty” to 
the mandate and values contained within the national charter.'®? The “but” between the oath 
requirement and the test ban clauses, “suggests that the Framers considered the 
constitutional oath a substitute for the religious tests the colonists were familiar with under 
the English established church. To push the point a bit: America would have no national 


church... yet the worship of the Constitution would serve the unifying function of a national 


civil religion."!®> The Constitution, in short, mandated a sacred “test” or loyalty oath of 


fidelity to itself. 

The various “oath or affirmation” clauses, along with the religious test ban, are 
susceptible to a multitude of interpretations. Oaths, to be sure, have long been imbued with 
religious significance. The framers, unfortunately, did not reveal whether they intended to 
preserve or depart from this understanding. It would seem that if the framers believed the 


oath provisions were an implicit acknowledgement of God and Divine authority over civil 


185 Morris. p. 264. 

186 North, p. 390. 

18? Thomas Grey, "The Constitution As Scripture," 37 Stanford Law Review 1, 18 (i984). This 
interpretation of Grey is offered in Sanford Levinson, “Pledging Faith in the Civil Religion: 


Or, Would You Sign the Constitution?," 29 William and Mary Law Review 113, 120 (1987). 
188 Grey, p. 18 (emphasis in the original). 
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government, as B.F. Morris suggested, then the words could have been easily formulated to 


make this intention explicit. The framers failure to do so is not without significance. 


C. The Common Law, Christianity and the Constitution 

A common, but not unchallenged, refrain of nineteenth century commentators was 
that “Christianity is the law of the land." This proposition, it would seem, was based in part 
on the familiar axiom that Christianity was part and parcel of the common law and that 
Christianity was incorporated into the United States Constitution by way of the common law. 
In other words, insofar as Christianity was part of the common law and the U.S. Constitution 
accredited the common law, the American people (who adopted the common law of England) 
made Christianity part of their fundamental law upon ratification of the Constitution. '89 

Cornelison made the clearest statement of this thesis, although it is implicit in the 
commentaries of Adams, Morris and Schaff. Cornelison begins by establishing the 
inestimable importance, authority and ancient origins of the common law, and accreditation 


of the common law by the U.S. Constitution: 


It would be a very great error to re that so brief a document as the 


Constitution of the United States embraced in its provisions the whole compass 
of our civil institutions. True, itis the supreme law of the land; but there was a 
vast body of law which existed long before it was framed, and which continued 
in force under it, either by express provision or necessary implication. The 
common law, and that body of law which we may say has been made by equity 
decisions, form a very large and important part of our civil institutions. ... 
Constitutions came last of all [in the development of the civil institutions of a 
people] and were super-added to a great body of law which had previously 
existed, -- they modified, but did not displace the pre-existent law. Amendment 
VIII. [(Cornelison meant VII] of the Constitution of the United States says, 
"And no fact tried by a jury shall be, otherwise, re-examined in any court of the 
United States than according to the rules of the common law," and all the 


courts have affirmed the common law to be a part of the law of the land.199 
Cornelison then presented an extensive catalogue of judicial opinions and other legal 


authority, both British and American, affirming that Christianity is part of the common 


189 See Andrew v. New York Bible and Prayer Book Society, 4 Sandford (NY) 180, __(18--) 
("Christianity, it has been asserted, is now in a modified sense the religion of the State. Itis 
$0 as a part of the common law which our ancestors introduced and we have retained."). 
190 Cornelison, pp. 120-21. 
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law.!31 Similar recitations are found in Adams, Morris and Schaff.!192 The most commonly 


cited American sources were New York Chief Justice James Kent's precedent-setting opinion 
in the blasphemy case of People v. Ruggles (1811), '95 an influential opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania in Updegraph v. Commonwealth (1824),'94 and U.S. Supreme Court 


Justice Joseph Story's landmark decision in Vidal v. Girard's Executors (1844),!99 These and 


many other cases affirmed the proposition that general Christianity is and always has been a 
part of the common law.!96 The conclusion is unmistakable. Christianity was made a part of 
the Constitution -- the supreme law of the land -- which, by explicit reference, retained and 
sanctioned the operation of the common law. 

The question whether Christianity was a part of the common law was the subject of a 
very public and pointed debate in the early nineteenth century. The principal discussants in 
this debate were Thomas Jefferson and Joseph Story. The former argued with irreverent 
flourish “that Christianity neither is, nor ever was, a part of the common law,"!9? while the 
latter maintained that “[t]here never has been a period in which the common law did not 
recognize Christianity as lying at its foundations."!9° The nineteenth century commentators 
surveyed in this essay, aligned with Justice Story, reviewed constitutional, statutory and case 


law, as well as learned treatises on the subject, affirming that in adopting the common law of 


191 Cornelison, pp. 125-45. 
192 See Adams, pp. 40-57 nn. F & G; Morris, pp. 646-59; Schaff, pp. 57-62, 138-61. 
193 § Johnston (N.Y.) 290 (1811). 
194 11 Sergeant & Rawle (Pa.) 394 (1824). 
195 43 U.S, (2 Howard) 127 (1844). 

46 See, e.g., State v. Chandler, 2 Harrington (Del.) 553 (1837); Commonwealth v. Kneeland, 
20 Pickering (Mass.) 206 (1838); People vy. Lindenmuller, 33 Barbour (NY) 560 (1861). 
197 Thomas Jefferson, “Whether Christianity is Part of the Common Law?,” in Reports of 
Cases Determined in the General Court of Virginia, from 1730 to 1740, and from 1768 to 1772 
(Charlottesville, VA: F. Carr & Co., 1829), reprinted in Paul Leicester Ford, ed., The Works of 
Thomas Jefferson (New York: G.P. Putnam's Sons, 1904), I, p. 459 (hereafter Works of 
Jefferson). 
198 Joseph Story, “The Value and Importance of Legal Studies," in The Miscellaneous 
Writings of Joseph Story, ed. William W. Story (Boston: Charles C. Little and James Brown, 
1851), p. 517. Adams cited this quotation approvingly, Adams, p. 41. 
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England the American people made Christianity part of their fundamental law. Adams and 
Cornelison, in particular, thoroughly denounced Jefferson's apostasy. '99 

Perhaps moved by celebrated decisions in People v. Ruggles (1811) and Updegraph v. 
Commonwealth (1824), Jefferson initiated the debate in a private letter to the English radical 


John Cartwright. Much to the author's discomfort,290 Cartwright had the letter published in 
England, and shorily thereafter it appeared in American papers.20! Jefferson argued that 
the widely held belief among English and American lawyers that Christianity was a part of 


the common law was a "judiciary forgery" promulgated by a mistranslation in Sir Henry 


Finch's opus on the Common Law, published in 1613.202 Jefferson alleged that Finch, 
quoting from an earlier opinion of the French jurist Prisot, erroneously interpreted "ancien 
scripture" as "holy scripture," whereas it should have been translated as the ancient “written 
laws of the church."293 According to Jefferson, this led Finch to falsely conclude that church 


law having warrant in Christian scriptures was accredited by the common law of England. 


199 See Adams, pp. 7, 22; Cornelison, pp. 146-63. 

See Letter from Thomas Jefferson to Edward Everett (15 October 1824), reprinted in 

rew A. Lipscomb and Albert Ellery Bergh, eds. The Writings of Thomas Jefferson 

shington, D.C.:; Thomas Jefferson Memorial Association, 1904), XVI. pp. 80-84 (hereafter 
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consent of the writer, is not a fair practice.") 
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Determined in the General Court of Virginia, from 1730 to 1740, and from 1768 to 1772 
(Charlottesville, VA: F. Carr & Co., 1829). Jefferson's essay is reprinted in Paul Leicester 
Ford, ed., The Works of Thomas Jefferson (New York: G.P. Putnam's Sons, 1904), I, pp. 453- 
64. Written in 1764 when Jefferson was twenty-one years of age, this short dissertation was 
apparently the original brief expounded in the Cartwright letter. Peterson, The Jefferson 
Image in the American Mind, p. 96. For Jefferson's early reflections on the subject, see 
Letter from Jefferson to John Adams (24 January 1814), reprinted in Writings of Jefferson, 
XIV, pp. 71-76; Letter from Jefferson to Thomas Cooper (10 February 1814), reprinted in 
Writings of Jefferson, XIV, pp. 85-97. For an analysis of Jefferson's essay, see Johnson 
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The common law, in short, incorporated the Christian scriptures or Bible, and nothing in the 
common law is valid which is not consistent with divine revelation. The issue addressed by 
Prisot, as Jefferson saw it, was not whether Christianity was a part of the common law of 


England, but simply to what extent ecclesiastical law was to be respected (given faith and 


credit) by the common law courts.2°4 Jefferson proceeded to trace Finch's “error” through 


Sir Matthew Hale, William Blackstone, Lord Mansfield and other English jurists, who gave 
this new doctrine respectability, and finally to its transmission to America. 

Jefferson attributed the error to the “alliance between church and state in England 
[which] has ever made their judges accomplices in the frauds of the clergy; and even bolder 
than they are; for... they have taken the whole leap, and declared at once that the whole Bible 
and Testament, in a lump, make a part of the common law of the land."209 “Whata 
conspiracy this," Jefferson sneered, "between Church and State!"206 Jefferson's radical 
denunciation of the virtually undisputed connection between Christianity and the common 
law arguably undermined the acknowledgement of Christian precepts in law and public 
policy and accelerated the secularization of public life. His argument challenged the notion 
that America was a Christian nation. It also, by implication, undermined the alleged 
Christian foundation of the federal constitution. Among his detractors, this confirmed that 
Jefferson was an infidel contemptuous of established judicial, legal and religious authority 
which uniformly recognized the Christian basis of the common law.20? Jefferson defiantly 
concluded the Cartwright letter with a provocative invitation to any lawyer “to produce 
another scrip of authority for this judiciary forgery."298 Conservative jurists and 


commentators, mindful of Jefferson's influence and the radical implications of his theory for 
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American church-state relations, were eager to expose his sophistry. Justice Story took up 


the challenge, demolishing Jefferson's thesis in a published opinion in the American Jurist 


and Law Magazine.20? After consulting English authorities, Story concluded that Jefferson's 


commentary was "so manifestly erroneous" that it could only be regarded as a willful 
“mistake."2!0 Story argued that the French authority cited by Finch, Prisot, referred toa 
superior law, having a foundation in nature or the Divine appointment, and not merely to an 
ancient written code of the church, as Jefferson contended.2'' Clearly, it would be nonsense 
to say Prisot meant the positive code of the church was the foundation of all human laws. It 
was the common law, which recognized revealed religion, upon which all manner of laws are 
founded.2!2 The more plausible translation was Finch's which held that the common | »w 
credited the holy scriptures and professed to be built upon them. Chief Justice Clayton of the 
Delaware Supreme Court offered an equally forceful and persuasive rebuttal of Jefferson 
thesis in a lengthy opinion in State v. Chandler (1837).215 


The Jefferson-Story debate touched the very core of the thesis that the spirit and letter of 
the common law, imbued with the sentiments and principles of Christianity are essential 


components of the Constitution.2!4 Jefferson's thesis was an assault on the notion that 


209 See Elizabeth Fox-Genovese, Letter, The Washington Post, 11 July 1993, Book World, p. 10 
("Jefferson, in one of his more embarrassing efforts, sought to demonstrate that the Common 
Law was not informed by Christianity, but the distinguished jurist Joseph Story shredded 
Jefferson's arguments"). 

210 Story, as quoted in Peterson, The Jefferson Image in the American Mind, p. 96. 

211 Joseph Story, “Christianity a Part of the Common Law," IX American Jurist and Law 
Magazine 346-47 (April 1833), reprinted in William W. Story. ed.. Life and Letters of Joseph 
story (Boston: Charles C. Little and James Brown, 1851), I, pp. 431-33. 

212 Story, “Christianity a Part of the Common Law," in Life and Letters, p. 432. 

213 2 Harrington (Del.) 553, 558-62 (1837). 
214 To further underscore the argument, Cornelison included a chapter on the relation of 


religion to equity. The roots of equity, of course, are intertwined with the conscience of 
religious faith. Cornelison argued: 


Through Equity, the moral code of a people enters into the laws by which they 
are governed, and becomes a part of the law of the land. If that code rests upon 
the teachings of the Zend Avesta, then Zoroastrianism will become a part of the 
law of the land; if on the Koran, then Mohammedanism; if on the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments, then Christianity will become part of the law of 
the land. 
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through the maintenance and operation of the common law the Constitution, ratified by the 


states, implicitly incorporated the precepts and values of the Christian religion.2'5 


D. Christian Principles of Civil Government 

Finally, a persistent, if somewhat elusive argument is that the objects, substance and 
principles of the Christian faith were subsumed in the very structure of the 1787 Constitution. 
This is an expansive, indeed all encompassing argument that can only be described here in 


its broadest outline. An 1867 book notice in The North American Review encapsulated the 


argument: the American government and Constitution are "the political expression of 
Christian ideas."*!© The sentiment was similarly expressed by Anson Phelps Stokes: “the 
framers of our Constitution were imbued with a strong Christian ideal. They did not put the 
word 'God' or 'Christian' in the Constitution, but this seemed unnecessary because 'God' was 
frequently used in the Declaration of Independence, of which it was the fulfillment, and 
because the Constitution itself breathed the Christian spirit."2!? 


Cornelison, p. 124. Insofar as equity in the Anglo-American tradition rests upon Christian 
precepts and the U.S. Constitution accredited the rules of equity or chancery law (see U5. 
CONST. art. III, § 2, cl. 1), the American people made Christianity part of their fundamental 
law upon ratification of the Constitution. 

215 For more discussion on the relationship between Christianity and the common law, see 
Borden, pp. 97-129; Thomas M. Cooley, A Treatise on the Constitutional Limitations, 8th 
edition (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1927), IL, pp. 976-82; Robert M. Healey, Jefferson on 
Religion in Public Education (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1962), pp. 120-22; Mark 
DeWolfe Howe, The Garden and the Wilderness: Religion and Government in American 
Constitutional History (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1965), pp. 27-31; An Inquiry 
into the Moral and Religious Character of the American Government (1838), pp. 91-109; 
McClellan, pp. 118-125; Peterson, The Jefferson Image in the American Mind, pp. 92-98; 
Miller, The Life of the Mind in America, pp. 186-206; P. Emory Aldrich, "The Christian 
Religion and the Common Law," VI American Antiquarian Society Proceedings 18-37 (April 
1889-April 1890); Jones, pp. 199-224; “Nineteenth Century Judicial Thought Concerning 
Church-State Relations,” 40 Minnesota Law Review 672-680 (1956); Steven Samson, . 
“Christianity in Nineteenth Century American Law," II, No. 2 Antithesis 23-29 (March/April 
1991); "Is Christianity a Part of the Common Law of England?,” VII] American Quarterly 
Christian Spectator _—« (March 1836). 

216 Review of The Making of the American Nation (1866), by J. Arthur Partridge, in__ The 
North American Review (1867). 


217 Stokes, III, pp. 578-79. See also Stokes, I, p. 525 ("the spirit of the Constitution is 
Christian"). 
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The founders of the Republic, wrote B. F. Morris, “held to the faith that civil 
government was an ordination of God, and that its administration ought to harmonize with 
the law and will of God as revealed in the Bible."2!8 This was the guiding spirit that 
animated American civil and political institutions. Citing the grand purposes of American 
constitutional government set forth in the preamble, Morris proclaimed: “The fundamental 
objects of the Constitution are in perfect harmony with the revealed objects of the Christian 
religion."*!9 The sentiment was echoed by Schaff who argued: “We may go further and say 
that the Constitution not only contains nothing which is irreligious or unchristian, but is 
Christian in substance, though notin form. Itis pervaded by the spirit of justice and 
humanity, which are Christian."220 Christianity has instilled a basic respect for 
humankind, Schaff argued, because man is made in the image of God and redeemed by 
Christ, and this nourishes fundamental rights and privileges enjoyed under the Constitution. 

There is no consensus among those who see Christian principles embedded in the 
Constitution as to the precise political manifestations of those principles. There are, however, 
recurring themes in the literature. It has been suggested, for example, that the 
constitutionalism of the founding era was a civil variant of the Biblical concept of covenant 
which was central to Reformation political theory.22! 

Parallels between Presbyterian representative church governance and the republican 
form of civil government established in the Constitution are often noted. Morris, for example, 
opined that the Presbyterian Church "resembles in its Church-government the civil 
government of the nation; and it is supposed that the framers of the Federal Constitution had 
before them the written manual of the Presbyterian Church and consulted and studied its 
ecclesiastical structure."*22 No doubt parochial pride influenced Morris's view, himself a 


Presbyterian minister. 


218 Morris, p. 30. 

219 Morris, p. 262. 

220 Schaff, p. 40. 

221 For a modern conservative Christian expression of this view, see Whitehead, pp. 207-08. 
222 Morris, p. 431. 


An even more common theme notes features of the Constitution designed to tame the 
self-interests and ambitions of fallen men. The Constitution, it is argued, attests to the 


Christian -- specifically Calvinist -- belief that civil government is necessary to restrain man's 


sinful nature;**5 and, at the same time, bind those vested with government authority to resist 


the exercise of unauthorized and arbitrary power.224 The framers, keenly aware of man's 
fallen nature, eschewed pure majority rule; enshrined individual liberties; and devised a 
system of civil government involving the diffusion and separation of powers, checks and 
balances, and limited, enumerated and strictly delegated powers only. 

The men who wrote and ratified the Constitution operated in a society informed by a 
Christian world view, and their political sensibilities accorded with a Christian ethic. Itis 
difficult to ascertain, however, to what extent the framers believed the broad government 
framework they constructed was based on distinctly Christian precepts. Many of these ideas 
found parallel expression in nonreligious or secular sources familiar to the framers. Itis 
also unclear whether the framers thought the design of civil government, coincident with 
Christian precepts, was a worthy substitute for an explicit mention of God or the Christian 


religion in the Constitution. 


VII. Conclusion 

If itis true, as Hamilton reported, that the failure to recognize the Deity in the 
Constitution was a mere oversight,229 the silence speaks volumes about the framers’ 
priorities and collective mindset on religious matters.226 If the omission was a deliberate 


break with pious tradition, it is even more remarkable given the Christian heritage of the 


223 See Romans 3:23. 


224 See, e.g., Madison's comment in Federalist No. 51: “If men were angels, no government 
would be necessary. If angels were to govern men, neither external nor internal controls on 
government would be necessary. In framing a government which is to be administered by 
men over men, the great difficulty lies in this: You must first enable the government to 
control the governed; and in the next place, oblige it to control itself." 

225 See supra text accompanying note__. Although the story is frequently repeated, it is of 
doubtful veracity. 


226 Cornelison, p. 205. 
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American people. The Constitution made no appeal to the Deity, even of a perfunctory nature, 
to authenticate or solemnify the charter of a new political order. The absence of references to 
God and the Christian faith is especially striking because of the honored tradition in 
Christendom that civil governments offer solemn profession, devotion and supplication to the 
Almighty in public documents. This was the pattern of colonial charters, state constitutions 
and other documents written by the nation's founders. The Constitution's silence is not easily 
explained or dismissed. 

There are those who interpret the Constitution's lack of explicit religious references as 
evidence of its secular character. The omission was “[mlJore than symbolic,"22? Pfeffer noted, 
it was a bold, deeply significant statement of a new order. This radical departure from past 
practices, in short, was not inadvertent. The framers, it is suggested, "were vastly too 
intelligent and much too well educated not to have noticed what they had wrought."228 

In stark contrast with most state constitutions, the national Constitution was, in the 
words of a modern scholar, a “studiously secular document."22? The framers, wrote Walter 
Berns, understood the principles on which the new regime was built. "[S]tated in its most 
radical form, they all agreed that our institutions do not presuppose a providential Supreme 
Being."250 Indeed, the preamble invokes not God, but "We, the people."23! The “people” are 
the final authority. The prohibitions of Article V1 and the nonestablishment provision merely 
confirmed the constitutional separation of secular and religious authority. 

Berns and others have conceded, however, that the Constitution's secular character 
does not suggest that Americans were not in some sense a religious people.232 Nor does the 


Constitution's lack of Christian designation imply the unimportance of, much less any 


227 Pfeffer, Church, State, and Freedom, p. 109. 

228 McKown, p. 14. 

223 David A. J. Richards, “Civil Religion and Constitutional Legitimacy," 29 William and 
Mary Law Review 177 (1987). 

230 Walter Berns, The First Amendment and the Future of American Democracy (New York: 
Basic Books, 1976), p. 10 (emphasis in the original). 

231 U.S, CONST. preamble. 

232 Berns, p. 


hostility toward, religion. Rather, it suggests that the framers believed religion was too 
important to subject it to governmental interference or regulation, and religion would best 


flourish if “left uninfluenced, unaided, and unimpeded by government."235 


The four nineteenth century commentators profiled in this essay concurred with Baird 


that “(t]he authors of that Constitution never dreamed that they were to be regarded as 


treating Christianity with contempt, because they did not formally mention it as the law of the 
land, ... much less that it should be excluded from government."254 They rejected 
strenuously the suggestion that the Constitution deliberately promulgated an avowedly 
secular polity. [tis readily conceded that the federal Constitution left undisturbed the existing 
state establishments and political institutions that were distinctively and admittedly 
Christian. Thus, as a matter of federalism, any secular mandate of the Constitution extended 
only to the federal regime. Furthermore, if the intent of the framers was to secularize the 
fundamental law of the land and the national government, then, given the dominant 
Christian culture, it is remarkable (perhaps as remarkable as the Constitution's omission of 
explicit Christian references) that the framer's made no statement to that effect and the 
Constitution's secular intent was not debated in the Constitutional and state ratifying 
conventions. 

The selected nineteenth century commentators offered various arguments to explain 
the lack of explicit Christian references or reveal the implicit incorporation of Christian 
precepts into the Constitution. (Not all the arguments outlined in this essay, of course, were 
made by all four commentators.) There are contradictions in the collected arguments. For 
example, it is inconsistent, on the one hand, to argue that there were legitimate and 
compelling reasons for omitting references to the Deity, and, on the other hand, to proclaim 
that the word "Lord" in the dating clause confirmed the Constitution's Christian character. 


More importantly, the arguments advanced by the selected commentators rest largely on 


233 John M. Swomley, Religious Liberty and the Secular State (Buffalo, NY: Prometheus 
Books, 1987), p. 19. 


234 Baird, p. 119. See also the similar expressions of Schaff and Cornelison cited in supra 
note 
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implications and inferences (so, too, it could be argued, does the claim that the Constitution 
deliberately promulgated a strictly secular order). If the framers sought to drafta 
Constitution that established a Christian nation founded on Christian principles, itis 
improbable that they would have rested their grand objectives on mere implications and 
inferences. The word "Lord" and parenthetical recognition of the Christian Sabbath are 
hardly persuasive indicia of a nation's Christian character. Ifthe framers had sought to 
create a Christian republic under God's authority, then the words could have been found 
easily to make this intent clear. They failed, either by design or neglect, to provide an explicit 
statement of the federal government's relation to God and the Christian religion. Ifthe 
framers "intended to establish a Christian commonwealth," Berns argued, “it was remiss of 
them -- indeed, sinful of them -- not to have said so and to have acted accordingly. “259 

The most plausible explanation for the Constitution's lack of explicit Christian 
references has little to do with political atheism or a radical secular agenda. Indeed, it has 
little do with religion at all. The Constitution, it would seem, was silent on the subject 
because it was universally agreed that despite the personal preferences or beliefs of the 
framers religion was a matter best left to the individual citizen and the respective state 
governments. The federal government had no jurisdiction over the matter. The American 
people had expressed their religious, moral, legal and political preferences in the existing 
state constitutions. A devotion to God and acknowledgment of Christian principles were 
manifested in the charters of state and local communities. And these were unmolested by the 
federal Constitution. The Constitution, as written in 1787, did not create a secular polity (at 
least not secular in an ideological sense), it merely deferred to the states on matters regarding 
religion and devotion to God. It did not deny the existence of God or reject thata 
superintendent Creator was concerned with the affairs of humankind. It did not repudiate 
the invocations of the Deity in the Declaration of Independence. Neither was Christianity 


deliberately slighted nor was it treated with contempt. The national charter was certainly not 


235 Berns, p. Il. 


hostile to the religion of the people. It was merely silent, so as not to disturb the religious 
confession of the people individually and through their state governments. The framers, 
consistent with this interpretation, arguably could have invoked the Deity in general, 
nondenominational terms. But the new federal arrangement was fragile and uncertain, and 
the framers no doubt thought it imprudent to address a subject the states jealously guarded. 
They dared not risk the federal enterprise for a statement redundant with those in state and 
local charters. 

The framers, it is suggested, believed religion was essential to social order and 
stability, but as a matter of federalism they thought it an issue best left to the respective states. 
They were naive, perhaps, to believe that a national constitution could be silent on a subject so 
important to the social fabric and the political order as religion. They were arguably naive to 
believe that infidelity and political atheism would not be inferred from their failure to invoke 
the Deity. They were certainly wrong in their belief that jurisdiction over religion would be 
safely retained by the states under the federal structure. Twentieth century interpretation of 
the Fourteenth Amendment made it possible to hold the First Amendment prohibitions 
against the states, withdrawing the states’ ability to define church-state arrangements within 
their own jurisdictions. Extension of the nonestablishment provision to the states arguably 
accelerated the secularization of public life. It is difficult to evaluate the framers’ decision to 
avoid constitutional references to Christianity in the context of pluralism that characterizes 
modern America. Clearly, they did not anticipate the transformation wrought by the 
Fourteenth Amendment and the secularity and heterogeneity of contemporary society. These 
changes render the framers’ rationale obsolete. 

Few would argue that the genuinely religious character of a people is determined by 
phrases of law or formulary. “Ifthe American people should insert the divine names in the 
constitution," Sanford Cobb wisely observed, “that would not keep them from turning to 


infidelity, or make them a Christian nation after such perversion."*56 That is not to say 


236 Sanford H. Cobb, The Rise of Religious Liberty in America: A History (New York: Burt 
Franklin, 1902), pp. 524-25. 
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words, especially covenantal words, are unimportant. The Constitution, now in its third 
century, vividly demonstrates that they are. Political charters say much about a nation's 
values and allegiances, but they do not necessarily reveal all that it important to a people. 


Moreover, ultimately they do not make a people righteous. Rather, the true, and perhaps 


most difficult test of a nation's character is in the spirit and conduct of its people and the 


integrity of its institutions. 


Copyright © 1993 by Daniel L. Dreisbach. All Rights Reserved. 
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THE EFFECTIVENESS OF ECONOMIC SANCTIONS: 
COMPARING MODELS OF EXPLANATION AND ESTIMATION? 


"Economics as a separate science is unrealistic, and misleading if taken 
as a guide in practice. It is one element--a very important element, it 
is true--in a wider study, the science of power" --Russell 1938, 135 


Abstract 


Since 1945 economic sanctions have become more viable tools of the nation-state due to 
increasing interdependence following World War II. Further, the frequency of 
sanctions has increased steadily in that time period. Two different theoretical 
contexts--realism and neo-institutionalism-- are elucidated in order to analyze the 
success of economic sanctions. Using the 116 cases of economic sanctions since 1914, 
the two theories are tested and the results discussed. The findings show support for 
the neo-institutionalist model’s concern for institutional involvement as a condition for 
success. The realist model’s general emphasis upon power relationships between the 
sender and target is also supported. However, the fungibility of power is limited and 
the vulnerability of the target is important. 


Introduction 
Economic sanctions have a long history, one dating back to Thucydides’ account of the 
Peloponnesian War. While historians may be interested in ancient history, as political scientists we do 
not study history per se, but recent politics. For our purposes the economic sanctions against Iraq and 
Bosnia are the more important cases whose outcomes we may try to predict. Thus, in this paper I 


study economic sanctions world-wide since 1914. Not only are the data for this period available, but 


this period can be considered modern and thus pertains to our present day situations. Further,the use 


of economic sanctions has undergone a real boom since 1945 (see Figure 1).? This is most likely due 


to two different phenomena: increased interdependence and the Cold War. 
[Figure 1 Here] 
Keohane and Nye (1977) identify the first phenomenon as complex interdependence, the 
increasing interconnectedness of the world’s polities and economies. Increased interdependence allows 
for not only more interaction between nations but for an increased ability to use economic sanctions. 


As nations become more tied economically, they also gain in the ability to do damage to one another 


* I thank Stephen Walker for his crucially helpful comments and guidance. His help is credited 
with finding many of my mistakes. However, mistakes remain for which I take full responsibility. 


3 All figures appear after the text. 
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economically. Economic sanctions increased not merely because they became more viable, but also 
because they actually became legitimate tools of foreign policy making. This legitimacy stemmed from 


the idea that violence was an evil which could be avoided through other means, such as economic 


sanctions. The institution which fostered this idea initially was the League of Nations (See Doxey 


1971, 1987). 

The second phenomenon, the Cold War, encompasses the responses by the superpowers to the 
heightened tensions and dangers of a hot war during the post-1945 period which included an increased 
use of economic sanctions. The U.S. and U.S.S.R. found it safer to engage in economic warfare than 
militarized conflict. 

As the Cold War locked its protagonists into two rival military blocs, and as the 

potential costs of their confrontation grew, economic coercion became a less perilous 

manner of fighting the East-West conflict (Nincic and Wallensteen 1983, 4) 

Further, the lines of loyalty (East and West) were clearly defined allowing natioxis to know whom to 
sanction and with whom to trade (Nincic and Wallensteen 1983). 

This increase in the occurrence of economic sanctions has also lead to more studies of 
sanctions; however, most studies concentrate on only specific aspects of sanctioning efforts. Mostly, 
scholars have looked at why sanctions fail as often as they do; and further, these studies are usually 
case-specific (Leyton-Brown 1987, Nincic and Wallensteen 1983, Renwick 1981). Other work that has 
been done concerns the legality and morality of economic sanctions (Doxey 1971, 1987). Hufbauer, 
Schott, and Elliott (1990a) performed the first exhaustive study of why sanctions succeed, examining 
116 cases since 1914. Martin (1992) has explored theoretically why and how nations cooperate, using 
cooperation in the exercise of economic sanctions as a focus for her study; however, she has not 
focused upon their success or failure per se. 

None of these authors attempted to determine what makes economic sanctions successful 
within a theoretical context such as realism or complex interdependence. The aspiration in this paper 
is to fill this gap. First, I briefly discuss the conceptualizations of sanctions that appear in the 


literature on economic sanctions. Second, I lay out two theoretical contexts for analyzing the efficacy 
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of economic sanctions and test models associated with each context. Finally, I conclude with a 
discussion of the results. 
Conceptualizing Economic Sanctions 

There are two very general camps in the contemporary study of economic sanctions. Idealists 
look specifically at the moral causes of sanctions and their legality in the international system. Realists 
believe that economic sanctions are tools of the nation-state used to forward its national security 
interests in some manner. In turn, the realists bifurcate into pessimists and optimists. Pessimists 
generally believe either that sanctions are useless or that their uses are limited to only one type of 
goal, national security. Optimists realize the limited power of sanctions, but they also find them to be 
very fungible tools with a high degree of viability. Examples of each of these groups are given below. 
Idealists 

The idealist view of economic sanctions appears in Doxey’s work (1971, 1987). She focuses on 
a moral/legal distinction between economic sanctions and economic coercion. According to her, true 
sanctions are those imposed by a universal body of nations like the U.N. All other forms of economic 
pressure are considered coercion. Doxey does loosen her definition to consider multi-lateral cases to be 
sanctions. That is, instances where several nations form a coalition to enact the sanctions are 
considered multi-lateral and true sanctions. Thus, a large degree of cooperation must be present in 
order for the sanction to be considered that and not coercion. 

A second property required of a sanction by Doxey is to have peace as its ultimate goal. Thus, 
economic sanctions must be imposed by a coalition for the just cause of avoiding warfare. This 
conceptualization of economic sanctions is too limited for my purposes. The more interesting questions 
about sanctions by coalitions are whether cooperation influences success and how coalitions come 
about. Further, sanctions may have a multitude of different goals. As we shall see below, policy 


change, national defense, and reputation-building are just three possible goals in addition to peace. 


Nossal (1989) has an alternative approach to idealism and economic sanctions. He lays out the 


argument that sanctions are international punishments for some sort of wrong doing, citing the Latin 
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root of the word sanction as sanctio: meaning punishment for some kind of violation. Punishment has 
purpose, and Nossal identifies three possibilities: prevention; compulsion to end a behavior; and 
retribution. Nossal also attempts to distinguish between sanctions and other forms of economic 
statecraft by first noting the tendency on the part of others to miss the difference: 
Thus, all coercive economic policy instruments--embargoes, boycotts and indeed the 
disruption in the "normal" or "customary" levels of economic intercourse between states- 
-are too often simply described as economic "sanctions" (Nossal 1989, 305) 
For Nossal, however, sanctions are limited to punishments for what a nation-state perceives as a 
wrongful act, i.e., "...the perception that the target state has violated norms of moral behavior valued 
by the sender and thus deserves not only concrete penalties but also a public proclamation of the 
target’s impiety" (Nossal 1989, 306). This moral stance makes Nossal an idealist. 
Realists 
Renwick (1981) and Deese (1983) exemplify the pessimistic realist position: 
At least since the dawn of the modern nation-state in the 1500’s, wealth and power 
have been the most prominent and interactive of national objectives. ...In the twentieth 
century economic sanctions have become a tool of diplomacy and warfare. Yet, 
carefully conceived and well executed economic diplomacy, or its avoidance when 
appropriate, remains the exception rather than the rule in international relations 
(Deese in Nincic and Wailensteen 1983, 155). 
Deese emphasizes sanctions as being used for showing resolve to one’s allies, reputation-building in 
other words. Renwick (1981) does not take such a generally negative view on the effectiveness of 


sanctions; however, he does argue that they are very limited in the scope conditions for success. He 


finds that unless sanctions are imposed in a significant manner, they will fail. For success, he 


demands policy change and not just reinforcement of alliances for reputation-building (Renwick 1981,4). 


The optimist position is exemplified in the most comprehensive theoretical work on economic 


relations, David Baldwin’s Economic Statecraft (1985). He argues that international economics should 


be viewed as part of national foreign policy: 


..Not a bizarre, abnormal, nonroutine, extraordinary, unusual occurrence, but rather a 
normal routine, everyday, ordinary, commonplace activity. Power relations infuse every 
aspect of social life; there is no reason to make an exception for international economic 
relations (Baldwin 1985, 60-61). 
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This point is crucial to the study of economic sanctions, because Baldwin argues that sanctions are not 
impotent and should be viewed as foreign policy tools in the realist perspective. That is, Baldwin is not 
interested in the moral, ethical or legal questions of the idealists. 

Instead, he finds the utility of economic statecraft to be a method of exercising power in order 
to preserve national security. Although a narrow version of realist thinking may equate national 
security solely with military security concerns, Baldwin’s position on diplomatic, economic, and military 
statecraft is that they are all part of a state’s instruments used to maintain itself. "Neither war nor 
economics can be divorced from politics; each must be judged as an instrument serving the higher goals 
of the polity" (Baldwin 1985, 65). There is no reason to separate any of these tools from politics, as 
they are inexorably intertwined. 

Baidwin finds the tendency toward compartmentalizing sanctions policies to be a cause for 
scholars to be pessimistic about the effectiveness of sanctions. They do not see economic statecraft as 
foreign policy measures, instead focusing on economic statecraft as international economics or trade 
policy. Once sanctions are seen as part of international economic relations and not as the product of 
deliberate foreign policy goals, they fall into Jow politics, "...dealing with such mundane and 
unimportant matters as trade and investment" (Baldwin 1985, 61). This perspective obscures a more 
comprehensive assessment of their effectiveness. 

Baldwin’s basic critique of the nay-sayers’ undue pessimism regarding the effectiveness of 
sanctions is that statecraft has a multitude of ends and means, not just one. "Means-ends analysis is 
complicated by the fact that very few ends are ultimate or final values; most are intermediate or 
instrumental in some sense" (Baldwin 1985, 16). Those analysts who attempt to simply use an ends- 
means analysis to determine the success of economic sanctions may often find it to be a failure because 
of the many different ends that can be studied and the difficulty in assessing whether some of them 


are achieved. For example, “Images matter. Statesmen care about how policy makers in other 


countries perceive their capabilities and intentions. Economic instruments can be--and have been--used 
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to affect images” (Baldwin 1985, 101). Although reputation-building is a goal of economic sanctions, it 
is an end that is not easily determined in Baldwin’s view. 
Economic Sanctions And International Relations Theory 

As mentioned above, there has been no combination of explicit theory and comprehensive 
empirical testing to identify and explain the effectiveness of economic sanctions. A partial exception is 
the seminal work done by Hufbauer, Schott, and Elliott (1990a). They attempt to determine what is it 
that make sanctions most likely to succeed, much like a policy cookbook, or a recipe for a successful 
sanction. Their work is very closely based on policy recommendations, which they state in the form of 
nine commandments: 


1. "Don’t Bite Off More That You Can Chew": Sanctions that attempt to make great 
changes in the target’s policies often fail, less ambitious plans succeed more often. 


2. "More Is Not Necessarily Merrier": International cooperation is not that important 
for success, "In most cases, multilateral sanctions are not asscciated with success." 
(Hufbauer et al 1990a, 95). 


3. "The Weakest Go To The Wall": Weak nations, especially those under distress, 
succumb to sanctions much more often. This includes the idea that the sender to 
target ratio has a strong effect, that is, the more skewed the fight, the more likely the 
sender will win. 


4. "Attack Your Allies, Not Your Adversaries": Sanctions levied against friendly nations 
are much more likely to succeed. 


5. "If It Were Done, When Tis Done, Then Twere Well It Were Done Quickly’: 
Overall, failure is associated with longer periods, and vice versa. 


6. "In For a Penny, In For a Pound": The more intense the cost to the target, the more 
likely the sanctions will succeed. 


7. "If you Need to Ask the Price, You Can’t Afford the Yacht": Sanctions that are costly 
to the sender often fail. 


8. "Choose the Right Tool For the Job": Supplemental policies, (military, quasi-military 
and covert) can often enhance the probability for success. 


9. "Look Before You Leap": Sender nations should consider the consequences and 
expected outcomes before they impose sanctions. (Hufbauer et al 1990a, 94-105) 


Their analysis supporting these recommendations encompasses 116 cases world-wide from 1914-1990. 
Hufbauer, Schott, and Elliott started by looking at the cases and moved inductively to testing without 
developing an explicit theoretical context. 

However, scholars who have developed theories of international relations and statecraft provide 
a deductive theoretical context within which to interpret the empirical findings and data of Hufbauer, 
Schott, and Elliott and to re-analyze their data. The two theoretical contexts which will be used here 
are realism and complex interdependence or neo-institutionalism. To articulate these two theories I 
present three different assumptions which are the bases for these theories and are relevant here. 

The first of these are the goals of the actors who are postulated as nation-states. Realism 
dictates that the only goal of the nation-state is national security. Further, by national security the 
more orthodox realist means military security (Keohane and Nye 1977,chap. 2; and Viotti and Kauppi 
1993). Thus, the decision maker’s primary concern is safeguarding the nation’s security and power 
position. "International politics, like all politics, is a struggle for power" (Morganthau 1966,25). In 
contrast, the neo-institutionalist view is that the goals of the actors are varied. The nation-state has an 
extensive agenda to follow, and as such, is not only concerned with issues of high politics or national 
security. Economic or social issues of /ow politics are also important (Viotti and Kauppi 1993). 

The second assumption of these theories focuses on what tools are used by the nation-state. 
According to realism, military force is the most viable; however, other tools such as economics are 
legitimate. The neo-institutionalist views the issue area as determining what policy instrument should 
be used, i.e., power is not fungible across all issue areas. Military might is not always an effective tool 


when dealing with economic issues. For example, it would be ludicrous for the U.S. to attack France 


for its subsidizing of oil seeds (Keohane in Finifter 1983). A related, important element of realism is its 


assumption of rationality in the use of power. According to the theory, nation-states are unitary, 
rational actors who carefully judge the pros and cons to determine their actions. That is, they 
maximize their utility and minimize their losses as relatively autonomous actors (Keohane in Finifter 


1983,508-509). 
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The third assumption addresses the roles of international organizations. Realism theorizes that 
these are unimportant and not truly independent from the nation-states. Thus, their role is limited to 
the actions of the different nations. Neo-institutionalism, on the other hand, sees international 
organizations as important actors which have a degree of autonomy from the member nation-states. 
Therefore, they are true actors in the world arena which constrain individual nation-states’ actions 
through institutional authority (Keohane and Nye 1977,chap. 2; and Viotti and Kauppi 1993). A 
corollary element of neo-institutionalism is the assumption of bounded rationality. International 
organizations limit the capacity of states to act rationally (Keohane 1984). 

Realism and Economic Sanctions 

According to realism, the main object of the nation-state is to preserve its security. Although a 
narrow interpretation of realism emphasizes that national security equals military security, this 
interpretation of realism does not exclude the use of economic sanctions as viable tools of the nation- 
state. Just because military security is the nation-state’s primary goal, it does not mean that economic 
sanctions cannot be used to further that goal, e.g. by sanctioning the a military opponent in an attempt 
to weaken their military might. 

More broadly, economic issues can hold an important place in national security affairs. Severe 
economic devastation is a legitimate threat to a nation’s sovereignty just as military invasion is. Thus, 
I consider national security to encompass economic security as well as military security. However, the 
demands of a corperation, albeit large, do not constitute a threat to national security in the state- 


centric view of realist theory (Krasner, 1978). A multi-national corporation’s worry over losing their 


investments in South America is not the same as a government’s worry about a hostile takeover of the 


entire country’s oil supply. 

Realist theory, therefore, may explain the employment of economic sanctions for situations 
which have some ties to the nation’s security in the mind of the decision maker. Following Krasner’s 
idea of determining the national interest, these sanction situations involve goals that the decision 


maker perceives as vital to the entire country’s security (Krasner 1978,42). I conceptualize these as 
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issues of high politics, in which a country perceives a threat to their alliances, military strength, 
borders, or macro-economy.* Excluded are issues of low politics such as diplomatic issues, 
humanitarian and environmental issues. 

Another main canon of realism is that international organizations are not important actors in 
the world arena. The role they play is not as independent actors but as forums for discussion by 
nation-states or as pawns of powerful nation-states. Thus, their involvement is not a necessary 
condition for successful sanctions within the context of realist theory. What I shall define as 
institutional involvement is action by a recognized, formal, legal organization, following Martin’s 
definition for institutional involvement as a form of international cooperation when "...a formal 
international organization has called on its members to impose sanctions..."(Martin 1992,57). Annexed 
to Martin’s definition I also include any actions by an international organization which is related to the 
sanction issue. For example, any declarations or actions by the Security Council concerning the issue 
would count as institutional involvement. 

Institutionalism and Economic Sanctions 

If realist theory is correct, then sanctions enacted for the perceived purpose of safeguarding 
the national security should not require a high level of institutional involvement, as defined above. 
However, neo-institutionalist theory states that international organizations do act independently and 
make a difference in the world arena. Further, nation-states have an extensive agenda which goes 
beyond issues of national security to questions of human rights, the environment, and diplomatic 
issues. 

According to neo-institutionalists, therefore, economic sanctions could be employed over issues 


which are not about national security. Because these issues are not of vital interest to the nation- 


state, there is the problem of cooperation. That is, if the issue is not of vital importance, then it 


follows that the value of imposing sanctions is significantly decreased (Martin 1992,chap. 2). However, 


“ By macro-economy I mean threats to the whole well being of the economy rather than firms in 
the economy who do business abroad and who may risk expropriation or nationalization by the host 
country. 
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Martin finds that institutional involvement greatly increases the level of cooperation in sanctioning 
(Martin 1992,chap. 4). It is plausible to infer from this finding that an increased level of international 
organizational involvement may also increase the effectiveness of economic sanctions. 

Further, institutional involvement in sanctions may increase their effectiveness when both 
issues of national security (high politics) as well as economic, diplomatic, environmental and social 
issues (/ow politics) are at stake. This conclusion is consistent with the neo-institutionalist belief that 
international organizations have a greater effect on the world arena then realists will admit. That is, 
they play an independent role where they act on their own behalf and influence nation-states to act as 
well. This capability creates a bounded rationality effect upon the capabilities of states to act 
autonomously according to their own security interests. 

To summarize, realism demands that there be a threat to a vital interest of the state for it to 
impose sanctions which are effective. Second, the balance of power between the sender and the target 
is important. The greater the power disparity, and thus the greater the damage the sender can visit 
on the target, the more likely success will be. Third, institutional involvement is unnecessary. Neo- 
institutionalism recognizes the importance of balance of power relationships but questions the 
fungibility of military power. There is also an emphasis upon institutional involvement rather than a 
focus on issues of high politics. Institutional involvement accounts for the adoption of successful 
economic sanctions even over issues of /ow politics. Consequently, institutional involvement should 
enhance the effectiveness of sanctions on the behalf of national security issues and also account for the 
effectiveness of sanctions in their absence. 

Modeling The Effectiveness Of Economic Sanctions 

According to realism, there are two main aspects to effective economic sanctions: the balance of 
power between the sender and the target and the vital nature of the issue to the sender. The vital 
nature of the issue is easily modeled by asking whether or not the sender perceives that its national 


security is at stake. The balance of power relationship is not as simply modeled. To model this 


component of the theory we must answer the following questions dealing with different aspects of the 
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balance of power relationship: How strong or weak is the sender and the target? How close are their 
economic ties? Are their any other nations which would help the sender or target? And lastly, what 
policies are followed in order to sanction the target? These questions address the capability of the 
sender, the vuinerability of the target, and the actual exercise of capabilities by the sender and target, 
which collectively specify the balance of power relationship between sender and target. 

According to the realist model, therefore, the effectiveness and the efficiency of economic 
sanctions are likely to be greater H1: when vital interests are involved; H2: when the sender is much 
stronger than the target; H3: when the target is under duress; H4: when cooperation exists on the 
side of the sender; H5: when the sender imposes supplementary policies. The one detrimental 
condition is when there is assistance to the target nation (H6). The neo-institutionalist model 
associates institutional involvement with greater effectiveness and efficiency of economic sanctions, 
even those dealing with issues of /ow politics (H7). If power is not fungible across issue areas, then 
the effectiveness and efficiency of economic sanctions depends upon the target’s economic dependence 
upon the sender (H8) rather than the overall balance of power relationship between them. Figure 2 
lays out these relationships. 

[Figure 2 Here] 
Now that hypotheses from the two models have been delineated, the indicators which measure 


them in Figure 2 must be described. The data come from Hufbauer, Schott, and Elliott (1990a and 


1990b). There are 116 cases spanning the time from 1914 to 1992.° The first measure which is 


undertaken is the national security or vital interest variable. I created NATSEC (national security) as 
a binary variable. It takes a value of 1 when the sender of the sanctions perceived any threat to the 
nation-state’s security. This was operationalized by coding any case as 1 if: it involved a military 


dispute between any of the actors, threat to world security (e.g. nuclear proliferation), threat to the 


> I evajuated the RESULT variable of this last case, U.S. and U.N. v. Iraq (Withdraw from 
Kuwait), using the information given and current news at the time. I gave the variable the vaiue of 4. 
The sanctions currently levied against Iraq are considered a different case, and are not included in the 
data set. 
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sender’s macro-economy, or a threat to the sender’s alliance. This includes sanctions aimed at 
stemming communism. NATSEC takes a value of 0 if the sanctioning issue is diplomatic (e.g. 
expropriation, nationalization of holdings), micro-economic (i.e. having to do with single corporations or 
non-vital industries), environmental, or social. 

A measure of the overall balance of power relationship is the GNP ratio between the sender 
and the target (Hufbauer et al 1990a,48). This interval level variable is called GNPRAT. The measure 
which addresses the fungibility of power is the closeness of the economic ties between the sender and 
the target. This is measured by PERCENTM, the percent of pre-sanction imports coming from the 
sender nation(s). This is used because it shows how dependent the target is on the sender nation for 
its imports, and consequently, how vulnerable, ceteris paribus, the target is to economic sanctions per 
se (Hufbauer et ai 1990a,48). 

Assistance to ine sender and/or the target nations during the sanctioning case is measured 
three ways. The first variable of interest is BLKNIGHT which refers to the presence or absence of a 
nation or nations who openly aid the target nation--in Hufbauer, Schott, and Elliott’s phrase--becoming 
the black knight to the sender country. This does not include covert aid to the target, instead "...we 
are concerned with overt economic or military aid to the target country in response to the imposition of 
sanctions." (Hufbauer et al 1990a,45). The second variable is COOP, international cooperation on the 
side of the sender nation. Cooperation ranges from zero: no cooperation, to modest: "...meaningful 
restraints... from some but not all the important trading partners of the target country” to significant: 
"the major trading partners make a major effort to limit trade, although leakages may still exist 
through neutral countries" (Hufbauer et al 1990a,44). This ordinal variable ranges from 1 (zero) to 4 
(high). The third variable the first is a measure of the involvement of international organizations. 


This variable is called INST and is a binary variable with a value of 1 if international organizations 


were instrumental in imposing the sanctions or were involved in some actions related to the sanction 


issue. 
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The last two variables are controls which are used in both realist and neo-institutionalist 
models. One is DSTRES, a binary control variable which measures the economic vitality and political 
stability of the target. A country is considered distressed when it has "..acute economic problems, 
exemplified by high unemployment and rampant inflation, coupled with political turmoil bordering on 
chaos" (Hufbauer et al 1990a,46). The binary variable, POLICIES, is coded 1 if the sender nation used 
any other policies in conjunction with the economic sanctions, including covert, quasi-military and full 
scale military sanctions. This measure is an attempt to control for the influence of other instruments 
of statecraft (Baldwin 1985). 

Now that the independent variables of the model have been defined, the dependent variables 
must be operationalized. According to Hufbauer, Schott, and Elliott (1990a), economic sanctions are 
financial or trade restrictions used by the state in order to change another nation’s policies in some 
pre-specified manner. Hufbauer, Schoit, and Elliott used two four point scales, one for achievement of 
the policy objective (1 = failure and 4 = success) and one for the contribution the sanctions made (1 
= no contribution and 4 = sole contributor). Both of these scales are based on the expert opinions of 


several scholars in each case (Hufbauer et al 1990a,41-42). These two values were then multiplied, 


implying an interactive relationship which determined how much effect the economic sanctions actually 


had on the situation. 

There is one problem with this operationalization. The dependent variable is potentially over- 
specified. Hufbauer, Schott, and Elliott have a term for contribution on both the left and right side of 
the equation explaining success of economic sanctions. On the left side is the contribution scale, and 
on the right side is the variable POLICIES, which shows what supplementary policies, if any, were 
added to the economic sanctions (these policies can be covert, quasi-military, and regular military). If 
the economic sanctions were supplemented by another policy, then they could not have been the sole 


contributor. Thus, there is a measure for contribution on both sides of the equation.° 


° Hufbauer, Schott, and Elliott used the POLICIES variable as partially explaining success of the 
economic sanction. This is the equation to which I refer. 
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To solve this problem I have separated Hufbauer, Schott, and Elliott’s measure of success into 


its two separate scales. I will use only their policy outcome measure, naming it RESULT, as a measure 


of effectiveness which is one component of success. Although this four-level ordinal variable poses 


problems for statistical analysis, they should not cause an overwhelming bias (see Achen 1991). A 
second component of success is efficiency. To measure this variable I use the length of time the 
sanctions were in effect, naming this indicator LENGTH. This is an interval level measure to the 
nearest year, and greater efficiency is indicated by shorter lengths of time. 
Equations and Estimation 

Below are the equations which test the hypotheses in Figure 2 along with a brief discussion of 
the statistical results. The theoretical repercussions are discussed in the concluding section. Before 
beginning with the reporting of the significance levels, a brief caveat on levels of significance is in 
order. Due to the imperfections in the data and the preliminary nature of the analysis, I am willing to 
lower my standards for significance and think of P-Values not as a threshold but as a continuum. 
Having said this, the first equation from the realist model specifies the test for effectiveness: 
EQ.1 

RESULT = GNPRAT + NATSEC + COOP - BLKNIGHT + DSTRES + POLICIES 
Here the first four variables follow the realist model, and the last two are control variables. DSTRES 
controls for the vulnerability of the target to any form of external coercion while POLICIES controls 
for the contribution made by other forms of coercion than economic sanctions. Using an OLS 
estimation the results for EQ.1 appear in Table 1.’ 

[Table 1 Here] 

All the variables have the proper sign except for COOP. This indicates, although insignificantly, that 
international cooperation actually decreases the success level. Hufbauer, Schott, and Elliott (1990a) 
found this as well. NATSEC and GNPRAT also fall well below an acceptable significance level. The 


GNPRAT variable is problematic due to its great variation, ranging from .1 to over 32000. All attempts 


7 All tables appear after the text. 
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to force this variable into a normal distribution and check its significance failed. The control variable 
POLICIES also dropped out as insignificant, whereas BLKNIGHT and DSTRES are cleariy more 


significant (p < .10). 


The next equation is the realist efficiency model, specified as follows: 


LENGTH = BLKNIGHT - GNPRAT - NATSEC - COOP - DSTRES - POLICIES 


Once again GNPRAT, COOP, and POLICIES proved not to be significant. NATSEC, although less 


than the standard .05, shows more significance and a strong relationship with efficiency, as does 
DSTRES. The strongest relationship however, is BLKNIGHT, adding an additional 8 years to the 
length of a sanction, ceteris paribus. All the signs are in the predicted directions, save for the COOP 
and POLICIES coefficients. 

[Table 2 Here] 

The neo-institutionalist model is estimated with the addition of the INST variable and 
PERCENTM, which takes the place of GNPRAT on the grounds that overall asymmetry in economic 
power is not necessarily fungible. The economic ties between the sender and target indicate the most 
relevant aspect of the balance of power relationships. 

EQ.3 

RESULT = INST + PERCENTM + COOP - BLKNIGHT + DSTRES + POLICIES 

Interestingly, INST shows a positive relationship with RESULT, while COOP shows a negative 
one (see Table 3). This seems to imply that international cooperation outside an institutional 
framework is not useful. This could be due to the lack of an enforcement mechanism, which the 
institution may supply. DSTRES, POLICIES, and BLKNIGHT act as they did in the realist equations, 
and PERCENTM shows a positive relationship between the trade ties and effectiveness. This indicates 
support for the idea that the question of fungibility does matter in a sanctioning episode. All signs, 
other than COOP, correspond to the hypotheses. 


[Table 3 Here] 


EQ.2 
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The efficiency model for the neo-institutionalist substitutes LENGTH for RESULT and 
reverses the signs: 
EQ.4 
LENGTH = BLKNIGHT - INST - PERCENTM - COOP - DSTRES - POLICIES 
This estimation shows a much different pattern than the effectiveness one. The only factors which 
remain relatively significant are DSTRES and BLKNIGHT (see Table 4). All other variables turn out 
to be very insignificant. 
[Table 4 Here] 

The next step in the analysis is to gather the more significant variables (p < .15) from the 
above estimations and make two more tests, one for effectiveness and one for efficiency. These two 
optimum models attempt to join the two different theories and derive the most explanation possible 
from the estimation. The first equation is for effectiveness: 

EQ.5 
RESULT = INST + COOP + PERCENTM - BLKNIGHT + DSTRES 

The results show the importance of trade fungibility considerations (PERCENTM) and the 
weakness of the target nation (DSTRES). What is surprising is the low level of significance in the 
BLKNIGHT variable. This result is surprising as both Hufbauer, Schott, and Elliott (1990a) and Drury 
(1992) found this variable to be significant.* What does stay consistent across these studies are the 
directions of the effects of the variables, e.g., once again showing that cooperation without institutional 
involvement leads to poor performance. 


[Table 5 Here] 


8 Before jumping to any conclusions, one must realize this inconsistency could be due to the 
difference in measuring the dependent variable. Recall that this analysis drops out one of the two 
scales used by Hufbauer, Schott, and Elliott (1990a) and Drury (1992) because of overspecification 
problems. 
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The last estimation deals with the efficiency of economic sanctions in a combined realist and 
neo-institutionalist context: 
EQ.6 
LENGTH = BLKNIGHT - NATSEC - DSTRES 
Here BLKNIGHT’s influence clearly lengthens sanctioning while the level of DSTRES decreases it. 
NATSEC’s influence is questionable, but it seems to show an increase in efficiency through the level of 
commitment of the sender. That is, issues of vital interest are associated with shorter sanctioning 
episodes, perhaps because the sender is more committed in its sanctioning efforts. 
[Table 6 Here] 
Discussion 
What can we conclude from this analysis? First, neither the realist model nor the neo- 
institutionalist model are wholly right or wrong. They both contain useful insights. The realist model 
shows the importance of international assistance on the side of the target in affecting both the 
effectiveness and efficiency of sanctioning; the neo-institutionalist model supports this as well. 
However, there seems to be no relationship between the overall balance of economic power and 
success. This makes sense when one considers the fungibility-of-power question. In this case, I mean 
not only the ability to transfer power to cover different issue areas, but also to be effective against the 
target. For example, to project military might one must have the capability to move one’s forces to the 
scene of the conflict. This ability to project does not necessarily have to do with overall power. While 
Britain is stronger overall than Argentina, without aircraft carriers it would have been nearly 


impossible for the U.K. to take back the Falkland Islands. The same is true with economic sanctions. 


If the sender does not have the right economic ties to the target, it makes it very difficult to sanction 


successfully even though the sender is economically much stronger. 
Another important conclusion is drawn from the differences in the effects of international 
cooperation and institutional involvement. Although somewhat suspect due to the T-Scores, there 


seems to be support for the idea that the presence of institutions leads to better cooperation than when 
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they are absent. This is supported theoretically by the cooperation literature (for example see Ostrom 


1990), as well as Martin’s findings (Martin 1992,chap. 2). My findings reveal that cooperation without 
institutional involvement can lead to longer and less effective sanctions. This is a real boon for the 
neo-institutionalist model for two reasons. First, the realist idea that more asymmetrical power is 
better in the form of cooperation with the sender falls apart. Second, neo-institutionalism hypothesizes 
that this advantage will be present when international organizations are involved. 

Another insight we learn from the testing concerns conflict resolution. Neither NATSEC nor 
POLICIES hold much significance in the RESULT equations. Further, both are mainstays of realism, 
that is, vital interests and supplementary policies are both important to the realist. The absence of a 
significant contribution by these variables to the equations leads to the conclusion that other factors 
make sanctions effective, such as institutional involvement and the ability to project economic power. 
If econuinic sanctions do have an effective edge even in cases where vital interests are not at stake and 
supplemental policy tools are not employed, then this pattern tends to undermine the views of 
pessimistic realists and support the aspiration of the idealists to replace the evil of violence with the 
employment of economic sanctions. 

The economic and political stability of the target also figured prominently as a control variable 
throughout the testing and should temper the optimism of the idealists. This finding is not surprising 
when one realizes that weakened targets should be less likely to resist sanctioning. Although Galtung 
argues that sanctions can actually increase the level of integration in a nation through a rally effect 
(Galtung in Nincic and Wallensteen 1993), the results offer only limited support for this contention. 
This assertion is conceivable unless the nation is already instable, in which case the sanctions probably 
just fuel the flames of discontent and disarray. 

The final conclusions to be made are twofold. First, the combination of variables from the two 
models is necessary to better understand when economic sanctions are successful. To separate them 
only leaves us with less information and understanding of how sanctions work. Second, more work 


must be done with the concept and measure of success. It is problematic to simply look for policy 
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change abroad without considering the domestic and other foreign effects (Baldwin 1985). Also, the 


reasons for resistance by the target should be explored systematically. It seems very possible for the 
sanctions to represent a vital interest to the target but not the sender. This should surely affect the 
outcome. Most important, though is the continued need to join theory and empirical testing. Economic 
sanctions are foreign policy tools which are in no danger of extinction. In fact, they will probably 
increase as our world becomes more intertwined. Thus, their study is important for both policy and 


academic reasons. 
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Tabie 1 


‘Effectiveness of Economic Sanctions—Realist Model 


Dependent B 
Variabies Coefficient T-Score 


GNFFAT 3.29E-05 0.926 
MATSEC 0.104155 0.459 
COOP -0.08973 -0.831 
ESLKIMIGHT -0.46989 -1.672 
DSTRES 0.463139 2.037 


POLIGES 0.29742 1.184 


Constarwt 2.38281 7.978 


R2 = .10109 


Table 2 


[Efficiency of Economic Sanctions—Realist Model 


Dependent B 
Variables Coefficient T-Score 


-0.00017 -0.667 
NATSEC -2.6245 -1.63 
COOP 0.339968 0.444 
8.011581 4.021 
DOSTRES -2. 75965 -1.712 
POLICES 1.420755 0.798 


Constant 6.5532 3.094 


R2 = .20244 


| | 
| 
| 0.6474 
| 0.408 
0.0973 | 
0.044 | 
| 
| 
| 0.5065 | 
| | 
| 0.6581 | 
| | 
| 0.0001 
| 0.0898 | 
| | 0.4269 | 
| | | 
| 
| | | 


Table 3 
Effectiveness of Economic Sanctions—Neo-institutionalist Model 


Dependent B 
Variables Coefficient T-Score P-Value 


INST 0.389462 1.577 0.1176 
PERCENTM 0.008026 1.646 0.1026 


COOP -0.18207 -1.546 0.1251 


BLKAEMGHT -0.43406 -1.584 0.116 
DSTHES 0.395806 1.751 0.0828 
POLICQES 0.288453 1.205 0.2309 
Constarit 2.3549 8.452 


R2 = .13448 


Table 4 


Efficiency of Economic Sanctions—Neo-Institutionalist Model 


Dependent B 
Variables Coefficient T-Score P-Value 


INST 2.22245 1.238 0.2183 
FPERCENTM -0.00013 -0.004 0.9971 
COOP -0.12939 -0.151 0.8802 
ELAMGHT 7.69709 3.865 0.0002 
DSTRES -2.84785 -1.733 0.086 
0.570292 0.328 0.7438 
Constart 5.63879 2.772 


R2 = .19313 


Table 5 


Effectiveness of Economic Sanctions—Optimum Model 


Dependent 8 


Variables Coefficient 


INST 0.383427 


FERCENTM 0.009185 


COOP -0.16466 


-0.34145 


DSTRES 0.419012 


Constant 2.36943 


R2 = .12296 


T-Score 


1.55 


1.918 


-1.406 


-1.296 


1.856 


8.449 


Tabie 


Efficiency of Economic Sanctions—Optimum Model 


Dependent B 


Variables Coefficient 


ELKIMGHT 8.77051 


MATSEC -2.16552 


DSTHES -2.83586 


Constart 7.24267 


R2 = .19388 


T-Score 


4.377 


-1.42 


-1.818 


4.762 


| 
| 
| 
P-Value 
0.124 | 
| 
| 0.0577 | 
| | 
0.1626 
0.1977 | 
| — 0.0661 | 
| 
— 
P-Value | 
<.0000 | 
0.1586 | 
— 0.0718 
| 
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When assessing or contemplating the design of policies and institutions 
we should attend closely, and perhaps even primarily, to the way design 
contributions reinforce, reshape, or undermine particular discourses. This 
is what I mean by the informal side of design. I shall suggest that one 
can approach this issue in fairly systematic ways, so there is some logic 
to it. The informal logic I develop applies in similar ways to the design 
of both policies and institutions. And particular interventions may be 
felt at both of these discursive levels. Thus I shall attend to both 
policies and institutions. 

By a formal approach to design I mean one which possesses three 
characteristics. First, it embodies a single fixed paradigm of personhood, 
or what it means to be a human being. Second, it treats interactions among 
persons as governed by explicit rules. Such rules need not be legal 
prescriptions in any sense, but they must be amenable to unambiguous 
statement. Third, its methodology is deductive; it reaches conclusions, 
especially policy prescriptions, by deducing how its persons will act under 
particular systems of rules. Empirical evidence can be adduced here, but 
deduction is the core. 

Many formal approaches will embody a single social scientific frame of 
reference, though more theoretically eclectic formalisms can and do exist. 
Examples of formal approaches include law, microeconomics (and its 
offshoots such as public choice), Darwinism (as it appears in biopolitics 
and sociobiology), traditional Weberian organizational theory (which would 
cover Soviet-style approaches to planning too), the "Benthamite, deductive, 
geometric method" for the design of social welfare delivery systems whose 
demise is celebrated by Klein (1992), behaviorist psychology (especially 
as deployed by B.F. Skinner), cybernetics, and (more speculatively) 
"maternalist" feminism. I add the last to underscore the fact that it is 
not quantification or a commitment to hard (phallocentric) science that 
defines the formal category.’ 

In terms of the three dimensions just mentioned, an informal approach 
to design may be characterized as follows. First, it allows multiple 
dimensions of human subjectivity (which cannot be subsumed as "preferences" 
under a paradigm of instrumental rationality). Second, it can tolerate 
extensive ambiguity in interactions among persons and the rules that govern 
interactions. Third, its methodological commitments can be elastic, though 
I shall suggest they may be subsumed most fruitfully under the heading of 
critique: the idea that we seek the new world through criticism of the 
old.? 

At first sight, the informal approach might seem like nothing more than 
a vernacular domain of common sense, everyday talk, and at best 
journalistic analysis. Professional social scientists are often dismissive 
of such efforts as belonging to a pre-scientific past; so, for example, 
Riker (1982, p. 753) in advocating a particular formalism (though not in 
a design context) refers scathingly to the "belles lettres" practiced by 
political scientists who do not share his methodological dispositions. 
However, when it comes to design, there may be much to be said for 
everyday, nonscientific knowledge. Charles Lindblom has argued at length 
(e.g., Lindblom and Cohen, 1979; Lindblom, 1990) in favour of “ordinary 
knowledge" in social problem solving, on the grounds that social science 
expertise is typically too limited and partial, not to say false, to 
constitute anything more than expensive, unnecessary, and frequently 
counterproductive noise in social problem solving processes. And if we 
draw a parallel with architectural design, Prince Charles is far from alone 
in concluding that vernacular design has over the years produced far better 
living environments @ than the best efforts of professional architects. 

My purpose here is not to line up with the Lindblom and Prince Charles 
in praise of common sense and ordinary knowledge in opposition to 
theoretical and professional expertise. Social science applied to social 
problem solving, be it in policy design or institutional design, can indeed 
be decidedly problematic, and it would be easy to recount horror stories. 
But what passes for common sense can be problematic too, and subject to all 
kinds of ideological distortions. The informal approach to design I shall 
explore would take into account the role and limitations of both ordinary 
knowledge and professional expertise. Indeed, I would suggest that the 
formal/informal distinction is as fruitful as the professional 
expertise/ordinary knowledge one. But rather than proceed further on this 
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metatheoretical plane, let me get some bearings from some concrete 
examples. My first example concerns policies for dealing with 
environmental problems. 


Designing Instruments for Pollution Control 


Most industrial societies rely on the promulgation and enforcement of 
regulations as the primary means of pollution control. There can be 
considerable cross-national variation in how regulation proceeds -- 
contrast, for example, the adversarial, legalistic, and relatively open 
style of the United States with the more cooperative, secretive 
relationships that prevail between regulators and polluters in the United 
Kingdom. However, the basic regulatory idea is common: pollution is 
restricted by limits upon how much of each pollutant can be emitted by each 
source, or specifications as to what technology should be installed to 
restrict emissions. This approach to environmental policy used to be 
called -- accurately and simply enough -- "regulatory". More recently, the 
term "command and control" has been adopted by environmental policy 
analysts who favor a different system. The significance of this 
redescr ifypion may be implicit recognition on the part of these analysts 
that their formal argument against regulation has failed to convince. Thus 
they turned to a rhetorical strategy (and the informal realm). In this 
democratic age, and following the manifest failure of centrally controlled 
economies, who could possibly favor "command and control" of anything 
(except perhaps the military)? 

Policy analysts who have contemplated pollution control have almost 
universally concluded that systems of regulation are necessarily inferior 
to quasi-market incentive systems. There is now two decades or so of 
exhortation on this score (see, for example, Kneese and Schultze, 1975; 
Anderson, et al., 1977; Baumol and Oates, 1975; Pearce, Markandya, and 
Barbier, 1989). For the most part, this is microeconomics speaking. For 
if polluters themselves are allowed to calculate the least-cost combination 
of particular technological measures for pollution control, then obviously 
the results are going to be more efficient in terms of both the firm’s 
profit-maximizing proclivities and social welfare than if governmental 
specifications are followed. Such calculation is not allowed under 
regulatory systems. But it is allowed, even required, under incentive 
systems. The latter category includes a "standards and charges" approach 
in which government sets an emissions limit for (say) a river and then 
imposes per-unit pollution charges designed to achieve the requisite level 
of pollution reduction. Firms for which poliution reduction is costly will 
cut back a little. Firms for which reduction is relatively cheap will cut 
down a lot, and all firms have a continuous incentive to find low-cost 
means of emission reduction. A more radical incentive system would have 
government establish markets in pollution rights. Auctions would be held 
for polluters to bid for the number of rights established for a particular 
lake, river, or airshed (see Anderson and Leal, 1991). 

Incentive schemes of this sort have been adopted occasionally. So, for 
example, pollution charges have been applied in Germany, though the motive 
there is as much to raise revenue as efficiently control pollution (Weale, 
1991, pp. 166-67), and the United States Environmental Protection Agency 
has sponsored some limited experiments in emissions trading across firms. 
And following the British government’s 1990 White Paper on the environment, 
This Common Inheritance, it is conceivable that incentive mechanisms may 
be adopted more widely in Britain too. However, for the most part the 
virtually unanimous advice of policy analysts in favour of incentive 
mechanisms has met political rejection. The same twenty years that have 
seen uninterrupted analytical exhortation on behalf of incentive mechanisms 
have also seen expansion and entrenchment of regulatory pollution control 
throughout the industrial world (Opschoor and Vos, 1988). An examination 
of the reasons for this result can point to some inherent limits to formal 
design logics. 

Doubtless bureaucratic inertia plays some part here. But more 
important may be the reaction of key environmentalist constituencies to 
incentive schemes. These reactions range from the guarded to the hostile, 
and no amount of efficiency-based argument could change them. The reason 
for such negative reactions is, according to Kelman (1981), that incentive 
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schemes fail to stigmatize pollution as morally wrong. Markets in 
poliution rights, in particular, imply that pollution is a morally-neutral 
commodity just like anything else that is made, sold, and bought in the 
market place. Emissions charges are only slightly less nefarious in this 
respect, for they too imply that if you are wealthy enough you can pay for 
the right to pollute. Goodin (1992) offers another angle on this issue, 
drawing a parallel between rights to pollute sold by government and 
indulgences sold by the medieval Catholic Church. Just as the Church had 
no right to sell places in heaven (which were for God or St. Peter to 
allocate -- and then not for money), so governments have no right to sell 
the environment to polluters. 

The issue here is not simply one of choosing among different policy 
instruments in terms of their likely performance across different criteria, 
or even in terms of their intrinsic moral rightness or wrongness. There 
are broader questions at issue pertaining to what kind of world -- and what 
kind of institutions -- we are helping to create by our seemingly limited 
policy choices. As Tribe (1973) notes, we should therefore learn how to 
reason constitutively in public policy, rather than instrumentally. 

It is perhaps easier to envisage "reconstitutive" rather than 
"constitutive" reasoning when it comes to the impact of limited choices of 
policies and other practices. For any assumption to the effect that we can 
begin contemplating design of policies and institutions with a blank slate, 
free from established institutions and policy commitments, is a formalist 
error that should not be copied. One way to reason in reconstitutive 
terms, consistent with an informal approach to institutional design as 
defined earlier, is to think in terms of the discourses that particular 
choices help to reinforce or undermine.‘ And discourses always have a 
history and a context. 

A discourse is a system of possibility for knowing; it embodies 
capabilities that in turn enable us to assemble otherwise unintelligible 
bits of sensory input into coherent wholes (or "texts" as postmodernists 
would have it). More formally (based on Dryzek, 1988, p. 711), any 
politically-interesting discourse contains: 

1. An ontology, or set of entities whose existence is recognized. 

2. Ascription of agency to some entities; these entities, be they 
individuals, groups, institutions, wood nymphs, or social classes can act, 
other entities can only be acted upon. 

3. For agents, some ascription of motive, and concomitant denial of other 
motives. 

4. Taken-for-granted relationships (especially hierarchies) across agents 
and other entities. 

In these terms, it is not hard to analyze the discourse associated with 
incentive instruments in environmental policy. The entities recognized are 
governments, firms, environments, and individuals. Governments and firms 
have agency; ordinary people and the environment do not, as they are only 
acted upon, be it as victims of pollution or beneficiaries of cleanup. 
Governments are motivated by efficiency considerations, and perhaps by some 
other determination of what level of pollution is acceptable; firms are 
motivated by material self-interest. Relationships across firms are 
competitive, and there is also an implicit hierarchy in which government 
knows better than ordinary people (because the calculation of charges and 
the design of markets is a technical matter). 

As instructive as what this discourse contains is what it does not 
contain. There is little or no room for active citizenship, relationships 
based on talk and persuasion rather than material incentives, and moral 
virtue (still less heroism) as a motivating force. The importance of 
citizenship in an environmental policy context is highlighted by Sagoff 
(1988), who notes that individuals typically have preferences as both 
consumers and citizens. These preferences often conflict. His own running 
example is that of individuals who as consumers would love to take 
advantage of a ski resort, but as citizens do not think the resort should 
be constructed because it will spoil a wilderness area. Sagoff’s language 
of preference as opposed to subjectivity and identity is a bit restrictive 
here, but his point should be well taken: citizenship identity should not 
be excluded. 

Proposals for quasi-market incentive mechanisms in environmental policy 
do, then, draw upon and reinforce a particular discourse, and this does 
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much to explain their political fate. I am not sure of the. best name for 
this discourse; “economic rationalism" may capture it well enough. The 
general point is that a formal logic (microeconomics) points in one policy 
direction: incentive-oriented policy instruments are always best. But an 
informal logic (discourse analysis) points to some reasons why such 
instruments may not be so desirable after all, for they help to constitute 
a discourse, and a world, which many environmentalists and others do not 
find very congenial.° 

A discourse analysis of regulatory instruments would yield the 
following results. The entities whose existence is recognized would 
probably be the same as for incentive schemes: governments, firms, 
environments, and individuals. However, individual government officials 
may be recognized in the way they are not in incentive schemes, where 
government is treated as a unitary whole. When it comes to agency, only 
governments and their officials possess the power to act; firms are now 
only acted upon. The motives of government regulators would be recognized 
as public spirited, if in somewhat imprecise terms (i.e., it is not clear 
how the public interest is defined). There is a clear hierarchy in which 
governmental regulators stand above both firms and ordinary individuals 
(remember we are talking about a discourse here, not the actual 
relationship that obtains between government officials and polluters, which 
may put polluters on top). 

Now, this is not exactly a Green discourse, and it contains little of 
which democrats might approve. But there are reasons why it might be more 
attractive to environmentalists than the economically rationalist discourse 
associated with incentive mechanisms. For at least the discourse 
associated with regulation is open-ended when it comes to motivation, and 
it excludes firms as_agents. Thus self-interest and profit-maximization 
are excluded as legitimate considerations in the environmental domain. 

So far, I have contrasted incentive mechanisms and regulation in terms 
of the discourses they support and undermine. To underscore the 
differences between formal and informal approaches here, consider how a 
formal comparison of the two approaches to anti-pollution policy would 
proceed. I have already noted that the formalism of microeconomics backs 
incentive schemes. But regulation too can be backed by a formal framework: 
a Weberian one in which expertise is embodied at the apex of a bureaucratic 
hierarchy, and instructions are communicated to officials responsible for 
formulating the details of regulations and applying them to particular 
cases. The hierarchy should be so organized as to enable the unambiguous 
transmission of principles and goals from top to bottom. The formal logic 
of microeconomics can be used to attack regulation by demonstrating the 
likely inefficiencies resulting from discretionary judgments on the part 
of government officials who have no stake in the profitability of private 
enterprises. Microeconomic offshoots inpublic choice theory can be 
deployed to show how government officials with discretionary authority are 
likely to pursue their own benefit rather than the public interest, which 
might involve (for example) sweetheart deals with polluters or excessive 
money spent on the environmental bureaucracy’s own operations. 

Two formal logics point in different directions; which one is right? 
Anyone committed to a formalist epistemology of policy design would 
presumably have to choose one or the other.® In contrast, an informal 
orientation can tolerate ambiguity in the sense that actions and 
interactions can take on a variety of meanings. Are employees of 
environmental agencies self-interested maximizers, "commanders and 
controllers", or servants of the public interest? An informal approach 
would allow that they can be all of these things, or none of them. To a 
formalist, any such admission would probably mean throwing up one’s hands 
in despair at the impossibility of design. To an informalist, it is 
business as usual. 

The upshot of,this environmental policy example is that in designing 
policies and institutions one of our first concerns should be to determine 
what kinds of discourses are reinforced or, conversely, undermined by 
particular proposals. Formal designs, even if they have no direct effect 
on policies or institutions, can have some effect in the informal realm, 
by reinforcing or undermining discourses. The nature of that effect will 
depend on the prevailing constellation of discourses. So incentive schemes 
for pollution control may have contributed (however little) to the kind of 
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naked individualist, economically rationalistic discourses which reached 
their height in the United States and United Kingdom in the 1980s (and 
whose demise seems a bit belated in Australia and New Zealand). Such 
schemes may be manifestly efficient and effective, but we might still want 
to reject them if the kind of world they help to (discursively) constitute 
or reconstitute strikes us as undesirable. And a world populated by homo 
economicus as opposed to homo civicus strikes many environmentalists (and, 
for that matter, socialists, communitarians, and classical conservatives 
with no particular environmental concerns) as an undesirable place. 


Reshaping Democracy 


Recognition of the discursively constituted dimension of collective 
life can easily be assimilated to a conservative view of the world. For 
it would seem that in proposing novel alternatives for policy and 
institutions one always has to cope with the grip of established 
discourses, which can rarely be shaken. Proponents of incentive mechanisms 
in environmental policy might easily interpret their failure in this light. 

It would also be easy here to fall into a pit of post-structuralist 
despair, a Foucauldian pessimism in which life is just one damn discourse 
after another. However, I have already alluded to the possibility of 
reconstituting discourses, even as we can never escape them completely. 
So change is possible, even though it is rarely so straightforward a matter 
as formal approaches generally imply. The key here is to map the 
prevailing constellation of discourses with a view to identifying locations 
in which the existing political order is vulnerable. Now, it might indeed 
turn out to be the case that no such locations exist, such that there is 
no point at which to apply levers for change. Again, if poststructuralists 
are correct in ascribing hegemony to dominant discourses (about sex, 
criminality, economics, governmentality, and so forth), then little can be 
done. However, I believe it is possible to empirically test such 
contentions of hegemony -- and that most such tests so far have shown a 
striking lack of it. 

To illustrate, let me introduce a recent mapping of discourses of 
democracy present in the United States, with a view to showing how these 
results might be useful to anyone interested in reshaping the institutions 
of (American) democracy. This illustration applies at a very general 
level, but the methodology is applicable to more limited, local, or issue- 
specific design. The discussion here is quite condensed. A fuller 
presentation of the research (without any connection to policy or 
institutional design) may be found in Dryzek and Berejikian (1993). 

Both impressionistic and social scientific accounts of the political 
culture of the United States often describe a single discourse centered 
around the idea of liberal democracy -- this is the essence, for example, 
of the "civic culture" celebrated by Almond and Verba (1963), and of the 
"end of ideology" and later "end of history". However, our results suggest 
that there exists no simple, let alone hegemonic, discourse of liberal 
democracy. Matters are more complex than that. Based on a 
Q-methodological analysis of 37 subjects chosen to maximize social and 
political variety, we identified four discourses of democracy prevalent in 
the United States. We cannot guarantee that these four discourses exhaust 
the range of possibilities, nor can we say how many people in the 
population of the United States subscribe to each one of them. But what 
we can say with confidence is that these four discourses have a real 
existence in the population out there, such that they are not the analyst’s 
or theorist’s invention, and that their content is generalizable to the 
population at large. The four discourses may be characterized briefly as 
follows. In table 1 they are summarized in terms of the four elements for 
the scrutiny of political discourses which I introduced earlier. 
Contented Republiganism. Democracy is a way of life, the best form of 
government, and existing institutions and practices closely match this 
ideal. Government does listen to ordinary people; it is not an adversary, 
but the body in which citizenship is embedded. However, some 
constitutional limits are necessary to prevent government from becoming too 
big and intrusive. Political equality and active citizenship are both 
important and unproblematical; there is no such thing as too much 
participation. It is citizenship which unites the people, not shared 
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traditions. Politics is not properly about the pursuit of self-interest, 
and it is possible in public debate to reconcile personal and public 
interests. To facilitate this debate, there should be no restrictions on 
the free exchange of ideas. 

Deferential Conservatism. Democracy as such is hard to define, which means 
that it is not necessarily undesirable, but not particularly desirable 
either. Politics is properly for an elite only, for ordinary people such 
as myself are incapable of making good judgments, or even of really knowing 
what we want; politics is distant and confusing. So increased 
participation would be undesirable. Society is unequal and class-divided, 
but this does not matter, and we should best rely on honest elites to 
govern. There is no need to fear such government, and no need for a free 
press or independent judiciary to limit it. 

Disaffected Populism. Power is in the hands of repressive corporate and 
governmental elites, and so we do not live in a democracy. Political 
equality and true freedom and democracy are desirable and possible, but 
only if the people rises up against these elites. We should have great 
faith in the political capabilities of ordinary people, who should attend 
more to politics. Confronting government is more important than occupying 
roles within it. A free press is essential. 

Private Liberalism. Democracy as such is not particularly valuable, as it 
allows for undesirable kinds of government (such as socialism) as well as 
more desirable forms. Thus we should not be concerned that we do not live 
in an especially democratic society. It is private life which really 
matters, and democracy does little to secure the freedom of individuals to 
pursue their private interests. Government is currently too big and too 
active; it should be as small and unintrusive as possible, and subjected 
to constitutional limits and separation of powers. Active citizenship and 
public debate are unimportant and undesirable. Politics should not be 
central to life. There are no limits to my own political capabilities, but 


my energies, and those of others, are best directed elsewhere: to work, 
family, and the market. 


These four discourses represent both constraints upon, and resources 
for, anyone interested in reshaping American political institutions. They 
act as constraints because any normative theory of democracy -- or 
political organization more generally -- that relates to none of these 
discourses (or no combination of these discourses) thereby becomes both 
infeasible and implausible. Some of the theories so ruled out are 
unsurprising: so, for example, Leninist democratic centralism finds no 
comfort anywhere in these four discourses, and neither does European-style 
corporatism (though "corporatism without labour" might be connected to 
deferential conservatism). 

Other theories which fare badly are more surprising. So, for example, 
pluralism as normative theory finds little support here. For pluralism as 
normative theory stresses the aggregation and articulation of preferences 
through organized interest groups, leavened by a democracy that can only 
be representative, and never direct. But none of the four discourses has 
much faith in elected representatives, and so none is really a discourse 
of representative democracy. The two discourses with the most profound 
commitment to democracy (contented republicanism and disaffected populism) 
stress a citizenry far more active and committed than that sought by 
pluralists -- indeed, a level that most pluralists would regard as 
dangerous. The other two discourses (deferential conservatism and private 
liberalism) seek far less in the way of citizen activity than pluralists 
would favor, indeed, hardly any such activity at all. These results fit 
oddly with Lowi’s (1979) claim that pluralism is the ideology of the 
"second American republic". Our analysis suggests that even if Lowi is 
right about the ideology of intellectuals, he is wrong about ordinary 
people; either that, or his second republic has already passed into history 
(our study was carried out in 1991; the first edition of The End of 
Liberalism appeared in 1969). 

Other prescriptive theories can draw more comfort from our findings. 
Consider, for example, the conservative intellectuals who gave voice in the 
late 1970s to the problems that an excess of citizen demands was causing 
for the very governability of the United States and other Western societies 
(e.g., Crozier, Huntington, and Watanuki, 1975). These conservatives 
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favored a more authoritarian kind of politics which would, however, retain 
some democratic forms. American paleoconservatives continue this political 
tradition into the 1990s, though arguably their commitment to popular 
control of government is even thinnner than that of ungovernability 
theorists. (Inasmuch as some of the latter were sponsored by the 
internationalist Trilateral Commission, they would be regarded with horror 
by paeloconservatives.) But whatever the precise degree to which popular 
control is subordinated to central authority in the conservative mix, any 
such mix could draw comfort from its congruence with the deferential 
conservative discourse we have identified. 

The very different kind of prescriptive democratic theory advanced by 
participatory enthusiasts such as Barber (1984) should find our contented 
republicanism discourse interesting, because of the level of civic virtue 
and active participation which this discourse expects and requires. One 
puzzle for participatory theorists might be that this discourse sees little 
need for the kind of reforms Barber and others would advocate. The 
disaffected populism discourse is more energized by the need for change in 
a participatory mode, but that energy is largely contingent on the amount 
of repression existing in the system, about which Barber, for one, is 
unconcerned. 

These examples of potentially fruitful connections between political 
theories and discourses of democracy demonstrate that these discourses are 
resources for, and not just constraints upon, anyone interested in 
reshaping institutions. For our results indicate that discourses which are 
not simple apologies for the institutional status quo, and which may indeed 
challenge it quite radically, can and do exist. This finding is contrary 
to the expectations of (among others) Edelman (1988), for whom political 
language is a cloak for the exercise of power. Such oppositional 
discourses offer promising springboards for anyone interested in policy 
innovation or institutional change, and so would-be innovators would do 


well to seek them out. Ideally, innovation here might involve creative 
interaction between discourse and prescriptive theory, for the discourses 
we have identified do not fix rigid limits to what is possible in political 
change, and may themselves be open to reconstitution through imaginative 
theoretical contributions. 


Critique and Autonomy in Institutional Design 


Earlier I suggested that the methodological commitments of an informal 
approach to design could be related most fruitfully to the idea of 
critique, and both the environmental policy and democracy examples contain 
hints as to what kinds of critique are possible and defensible. Let me now 
try to be a little more explicit, and so pin down rather more precisely 
just what critique as a methdology entails here. 

At a minimal level, critique can explicate the discourses that are 
drawn upon, reinforced, or undermined by particular policies, policy 
designs, structural proposals, formal logics, or other contributions to the 
conversation of design. My earlier account of the discourses that are 
reinforced by market-type and regulatory instruments in anti-pollution 
policy is an example of this kind of critique. This level of critique is 
minimal because it implies no judgments or evaluations concerning the worth 
of the discourses in question. All it does is attempt to expose some 
otherwise hidden aspects of a situation to public light. 

A somewhat more forceful kind of critique would involve the 
identification and explication of marginal or subversive disgourses that 
imply policies or institutional arrangements different from the status quo. 
My sketch of alternative discourses of democracy falls into this category. 
In fact, if liberal democracy is the status quo, all four of these 
democratic discourses embody such alternatives (of varying degrees of 
radicalism). There is no necessary suggestion here that alternative or 
marginal discourses are better than the status quo, only that they are 
different. (This level of critique might therefore sit well with 
postmodernists, who deny that there is any solid ground on which one can 
stand in order to conduct critique, or judge any one discourse better than 
any other.) The image here is of a conversation, to which both established 
discourses and more novel ideas can contribute, the upshot of which is the 
reconstitution of theories, discourses, policies, and perhaps even 
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institutions. Within this conversation, discourses are always being shaped 
or reshaped, strengthened or undermined in open-ended interplay. 

The next issue that arises is whether or not to hold this interplay up 
to any critical standards, and here there is substantial room for 
divergence. My own view is that one can and should apply such standards, 
and that the standards involved have broad applicability. Others, notably 
poststructuralists, postmodernists, (some) feminists, and perhaps even 
Burkean conservatives, would deny the possibility that any such standards 
can be found outside of particular discourses. 

It is difficult to resolve this issue without recourse to some fairly 
complex metatheoretical debates. Rather than enter these debates here (for 
my own contribution, see Dryzek, 1990, ch. 1), let me just state a position 
on how the critique central to an informal approach to institutional design 
may be fruitfully assimilated to (modernist) critical theory. 

Conversations surrounding policy or institutional design may be 
conducted by more or less competent individuals, under more or less 
undistorted conditions. Participants are autonomous to the extent that 
they are capable of making informed choices. Now, autonomy in this sense 
does not mean merely the capacity of the person to make effective, 
goal-directed choices -- in other words, to behave like a microeconomic 
man. This is autonomy at its thinnest. A thicker notion of autonomy 
involves judicious selection of ends as well as means, what Dahl (1989, pp. 
91, 99) terms "moral autonomy."’ However, it is unnecessarily restrictive 
to work solely within a paradigm of instrumental rationality, under which 
even Dahl’s morally autonomous individual may be subsumed. What I will 
call "full autonomy" allows that individuals can reflectively choose to 
invoke different kinds of action principles as circumstances warrant: 
communicative, socially integrative, dramaturgical, playful, emotional, or 
intuitive, as well as instrumental. We are now in a position to criticize 
policies, institutions or processes which repress autonomy, or instill one 
kind of subjectivity at the expense of others. Examples of this kind of 
critique would involve showing how markets suppress alternatives to 
instrumental subjectivity (see, e.g., Lane, 1978; Marcuse, 1964), or how 
bureaucracy creates attitudes of subservience and dependence (e.g., Hummel, 
1987), though these examples often proceed at excessively high levels of 
abstraction and ratios of rhetoric to evidence. 

Full autonomy’s counterpart at the intersubjective level is 
communicative rationality, as specified (for example) in Habermas’s notion 
of an ideal speech situation free from deception, self-deception, political 
power, and strategizing. For obvious reasons, such an ideal is especially 
appropriate to apply to the evaluation of policy processes or institutional 
re-shaping coceived of as conversations. It should be remembered that 
communicative rationality does not embody any particular theory of human 
needs, still less any utopia for which to aim. Rather, it is best thought 
of as a procedural standard for resolving dipsutes and arguments (Habermas, 
1979, p. 90; Dryzek, 2990, pp: 17-18). Thus, contrary to the charges 
levelled by the postmodern opponents of critical theory, it allows for 
continued plurality in ways of life, paradigms of personhood, dimensions 
of subjectivity -- and discourses relevant to public policies and political 
institutions. 


Conclusion 


There is of course more to political life than the construction, 
reconstruction, disassembly, operation, and interplay of discourses. All 
the world is not a text. So there should be more to policy design and 
institutional design than the modelling of disgourses and analysis of how 
they are reinforced or undermined that ya, the essence of the informal 
design logic presented here. Nevertheless, the discursive dimension of 
politics and policy is crucial, it can be dealt with systematically, and 
policy designers ignore it at their peril. 


Discourse 


A. Contented 
Republicanism 


B. Deferential 


Conservatism 


C. Disaffected 


Populism 


D. Private 
Liberalism 


Source: 


Ontology 
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Discourse Element 


Agency 


Ascribed 
Motivation 


Table 1. Analysis of Four Discourses of Democracy 


Relationships 
Seen as Natural 


the people, 
individuals 


society, 
elites 


corporate/ 
governmental 
elites, 

the people 


individuals, 
government 


everyone 


elites 


presently 
elites, 
properly 
the people 


individuals 
(but not 
necessarily 
in politics), 
government 


Dryzek and Berejikian (1993) 


public good 


mysterious 


elite - 
interest; 
people are 
properly 
radical 


own 


material 
self-interest 


political equality, 


harmony between 
public and private 
interests 


hierarchy 


presently class 
conflict, properly 
radical equality 


separateness of 
individuals, 
conflict between 
individuals and 
government 


|__| 
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Footnotes 


1. Klein takes the quote from Letwin (1965). 


2. Strictly speaking. maternalism counterposes one formalism to another. 
Maternalists (e.g., Ruddick, 1980; Gilligan, 1982) postulate a model of 
female personhood defined by a concern for the concrete needs of particular 
individuals, as opposed to liberalism’s emphasis on the general rights of 
abstract individuals. Maternalists have generally focused on criticizing 
institutions (such as markets and liberal politics) that embody models of 
man, and have spent less time on developing the constructive institutional 
implications of their model of woman. But their favored institutions would 
presumably feature face-to-face interaction in smallscale settings, though 
such interactions could be hierarchical (matriarchal) as easily as they 
could be democratic (Dietz, 1985). 


Bx This tolerance for ambiguity and affinity for critique implies 
substantial divergence from philosophers such as Taylor (1961, p. xi), 
whose "informal logic" is concerned with clarification of the rules 
followed in different areas of discourse. 


4. My talk of discourses should not be taken to mean that I subscribe to 
poststructuralism, even as I do try to make use of Foucauldian insights. 


5. This is also a world in which democratic politics of any sort is highly 
improbable. Microeconomic logic as embodied in public choice theory has 
itself demonstrated the incoherence of a democratic politics where everyone 
acts in economically rational fashion. Rather than simply accept the power 
of this dismal result, anyone interested in (democratic) institutional 
design would do better to explore the contingency of the discourse which 
gives rise to it. For greater detail on this issue, see Dryzek (1992). 


6. Note the difference between explanation and design here. in 
explanation, plurality in frameworks is far more easily tolerated (and, in 
post-positivist philosophy of science, encouraged). 


cf Dahl develops his ideas about autonomy in the context of a 
justification of democracy over authoritarianism. Dahl presumes that 
people really are the best judges of their own interests, and that 
"guardians" or other authoritarians who claim to know better are mistaken. 
Dahl’s defence of democracy here is actually a formalist one. For he 
starts with a single, fixed paradigm of personhood -- moral autonomy -- and 
then proceeds to deduce the implications for political systems. As formal 
approaches go, this is pretty loose, given that Dahl does not say what kind 
of democracy is justified by his presumption of moral autonomy. 
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There are, at least, two different schools of thought regarding the process of institutional 
change presently engulfing many countries--specifically the adoption of democracy and 
capitalism. One perspective, that I have advocated elsewhere (Duch 1993a; 1992), holds that the 
adoption of democratic capitalism has brought: institutions into correspondence with the basic 
preferences of the mass public. The average citizen in a developed society has basic preferences 
for democratic capitalism and therefore supports the changes that are occurring. The claim that 
we may be experiencing the "end of ideology" is not entirely far-fetched (Fukyama, 1992). A 
combination of a relatively highly educated public, the "professionalization" of the workforce, and 
the diffusion of information has helped to strengthen the commitment of citizens in the post- 
Communist regimes to democratic capitalism (Pye 1990). Hence, I tend to view the changes in 
the former Communist regimes as bringing institutional structures into line with the fundamental 
preferences of the mass public. Moreover, these preferences are very strongly held and will not 
fluctuate in response to events taking place in the general political and economic arena. But note 
that this does not necessarily mean that mass preferences have any role in shaping regime 
outcomes. In fact, the link between mass preferences and the type of institutions that elites 
design may be very tenuous (Di Palma, 1990). Democracy and capitalism may be at risk in many 
of these countries but the risk is not the result of ambivalence on the part of the mass public 
toward democratic capitalism. 


There is evidence to suggest that these preferences are pretty robust. In earlier works I 


have demonstrated that in the former Soviet Union preferences for democracy and, to a somewhat 


lesser degree, for free markets are not undermined by economic dissatisfaction (Duch 1993a). 
A more recent spatial analysis of preferences for democratic capitalism in the countries of East 
and Central Europe suggests that the only feasible coalition outcomes would include parties that 
support both capitalism and democracy. Moreover, there is no evidence that a serious 
deterioration in the economy or an upsurge in nationalist sentiment would undermine these pro- 
democratic capitalist outcomes (Duch 1993b). Historical evidence (Weil 1989) and evidence from 
Latin American regimes (Remmer 1990; 1991 ) also supports these conclusions. 

A quite different perspective is offered by those who believe that preferences for 


democratic capitalism are weakly held and therefore potentially transitory and easily manipulated 
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by elites. In the case of the post-Communist regimes, economic chaos and the burdens of free 
market reforms are singled out as the greatest threat to support for democratic capitalism. 
Przeworski (1991; 1993) has provided a very persuasive argument as to why the introduction of 
free market reforms creates economic burdens which in turn undermine support for both 
democracy and capitalism (see also the collection of articles in Pereira, Maravall and Przeworski 
1993). 

The notion that preferences for democracy are somehow at risk in the post-Communist 
regimes also logically follows from much of the established literature on democratization. The 
prevailing model of democratization is cultural and developmental (Almond and Verba 1963; 
Inglehart 1990). Thus there is a tendency to view the acquisition of democratic preferences in 
terms of learning models whereby the strength of these preferences grow over time as citizens 
experience democratic self-government. Hence because the post-Communist regimes are very 
embryonic, preferences for democratic capitalism is likely to be tenuous, easily undermined in 
the case of crises such as economic chaos or rising levels of nationalism. 

This controversy has been developed in earlier works (Duch 1993a; 1992) and 
evidence from a 1990 survey of the former Soviet Union challenges the argument that preferences 
for democratic capitalism are tenuous and easily undermined by crisis. Critics have reasonably 
argued that surveys taken during the early period of the transition to democratic capitalism 
understate the impact of crisis on preferences for democratic capitalism because there is a certain 
lag during which poor performance continues to be associated with the old regime. But, they 
argue, after continued poor performance, citizens will begin to abandon their commitment to the 
new political regime. In 1992 a second wave of interviews was conducted with a sample of the 
respondents that were included in the 1990 survey of the European portion of the USSR (see 
Appendix A for a discussion). These data permit me to revisit the issue of how robust 
preferences for democratic capitalism are in the face of serious economic chaos. The issue 
addressed in this essay is whether over the two year period preferences have remained stable even 


in the face of economic and political crisis. 


Hypotheses 


I would like to briefly review the hypotheses of this essay. First, I am arguing that 


preferences are very robust and therefore stable. Individuals who supported democracy and 
capitalism in 1990 should for the most part retain these preferences in 1992. 

Second, I hypothesize that preferences for democratic capitalism will remain unaffected 
by a deteriorating economy. In my earlier research I found that economic crisis in fact had a 
positive impact on support for democratic capitalism. I suspect that the positive boost that 


democratic capitalism received from economic crisis is likely to have dissipated by 1992. 


Nevertheless, I do not expect a negative relationship to emerge but rather no relationship at all. 


Third, I hypothesize that the incumbent government--i.e., the elected executive and 
legislative officials--will bear the brunt of public dissatisfaction with the economy. Hence, 
confidence in government should be much more unstable over time and correlated with 


perceptions of economic performance. 


The Data 

There are three main dependent variables analyzed here: support for democracy, support 
for free market reforms, and confidence in government. Support for democracy is measured by 
the degree to which respondents support multi-party elections. In the 1990 survey the mean of 
the following three questions measured support for multi-party elections: those supporting 
competitive elections are doing harm to the country; competition between the Communist party 
and other parties will improve the way the authorities work in the Soviet Union; a one-party 
system in the USSR promotes the development of democracy. The measure of support for 
multi-party elections in the 1992 survey is the mean of the responses to the following questions: 
there are better ways to pick leaders than elections; people should oppose abolishing elections; 
abolish elections if the economy doesn’t improve; and competitive elections are doing harm. 

The measure of support for free markets from the 1990 survey is the mean of responses 
to the following three questions: preference for high-quality goods and high prices versus low 
prices and shortages; radical economic reform is necessary; and favor controlled prices and jobs 
versus letting prices be determined by supply and demand. In 1992 a much larger component 
of items made up the free market measure (once again I used the mean responses to all 
questions): support a free labor market with unemployment; prefer job security even if wages are 


low; employers should be able to fire workers; preference for state versus private ownership of 
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industry; preferences for state versus private ownership of agriculture; support privatization of 
shops and restaurants; prefer many goods but high prices; prefer few goods but low prices; and 
believe enterprises should set prices themselves. 

Confidence in government is the mean response to how much confidence respondents 
indicated they had in "the government" and in "the Supreme Soviet". 

In both surveys, respondents were asked to evaluate how their living standard had changed 
over the last 12 months (retrospective pocketbook); how they expected their living standard to 
change over the next 12 months (prospective pocketbook); and how they expected the overall 
economy to perform in the near future (prospective sociotropic). 

I also include in the following analysis measures of free market culture which include two 
dimensions: the degree to which respondents accept that inequality is a necessary incentive to 
work or perform better; and the extent to which respondents expect government to provide social 


guarantees. 


Shifts in Evaluations and Preferences 
Five of the major concepts employed in this analysis are measured somewhat differently 
in the two waves of the panel study, although they are all measured with multiple indicators. In 
order to provide an indication of the magnitude of shifts in preferences and evaluations, I have 
calculated the number of respondents moving from the high category on each of the variables 
(typically the top 25 percent of the distribution) to the low category (typically the bottom 25 


percent)--negative movers. A similar strategy was employed for the positive movers--those 


moving from the low 25 percent to the high 25 percent. This is a very conservative measure of 


attitude shift because it only characterizes true change as that occurring from high to low or low 
to high. Thus, movement from or into the middle category, in this particular analysis, is not 
included as true attitude change. _ The results are presented in Table 1 Between about 40 and 
50 percent of the respondents do not change their categorization from the 1990 to the 1992 
surveys. There is considerable more variance in terms of the percentage of respondents that move 
across the extreme categories. As I hypothesized, the variables measuring support for democratic 
capitalism are the most stable of those presented in Table 1. Four percent of the sample moved 


from strong support to strong opposition to multi-party elections. Similarly, preferences for free 
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market reforms are stable: 3 percent moves from strong to weak support and 4 percent moves in 
the opposite direction. Table 1 includes two variables measuring more specific attitudes toward 
the role of government in the economy (government social guarantees) and the importance of 


inequality as an incentive (inequality=incentive). These variables exhibit greater variance over 


the course of the two surveys with a total of 10 percent shifting among the two categories. 


Perceptions regarding the past and future economic outlook are somewhat more variable, with 
total movement amounting to between 12 and 15 percent. Note that even in the presence of 
significant economic hardships, the shifts in the prospective variables are on balance more 
positive than negative. But the retrospective assessments clearly move in a negative direction 
probably reflecting the deterioration of personal finances over this two year period. 

[TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE] 

I hypothesized that support for the government in power would be most variable across 
the two panels and this is clearly borne out. A total of twenty-six percent of the sample moves 
from one extreme to the other in their evaluation of the government. As would be expected, the 
overwhelming majority of these movers are going from a positive to a negative evaluation of the 
government. Thus, this simple analysis of who moves from the extremes on the difference 
preference and evaluation measures provides support for the argument that institutional 
preferences tend to be extremely robust even in the chaotic and embryonic context of 


democratization in the former Soviet Union. 


Economic Dissatisfaction and Changing Preferences 

Another aspect of the argument regarding the robustness of institutional preferences is 
that what change does occur is unlikely to be shaped by economic dissatisfaction. On the other 
hand I hypothesized that economic dissatisfaction would have a very important impact on 
evaluations of the incumbent government. This is explored in Table 2. First, there is no 
evidence that the economy affects shifts in preferences for multi-party elections. The movers 
from pro- to anti-democratic positions are virtually all individuals that register no significant 
change on the three economic perception variables. This is also essentially the case with respect 
to the support for free markets variable. There is so some evidence, although even here the 


numbers are not overwhelming, that economic dissatisfaction plays a part in declining confidence 
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in the government. The off-diagonals running north-west to south-east indicate a very moderate 
relationship between deteriorating assessments of the economy and a decline in confidence in the 
government. 
[TABLE 2 ABOUT HERE] 
These two analyses of the panel data provide some support for the hypotheses regarding 
the robustness of preferences for institutional reform and the for the argument that confidence in 
incumbents is affected by economic discontent but that this has little impact on support for 


democratic capitalism. 


Multivariate Results 

In this section I propose a multivariate analysis of these data that once again evaluates the 
two basic hypotheses tested above--robustness and sensitivity to economic discontent. This 
analysis will also revisit the conclusion, based on the analysis of the first wave of this survey, 
that suggested economic discontent actually promoted support for institutional reform (Duch 
1993a). Finally, the multivariate analysis explores the argument that support for capitalism might 
actually change as citizens have more information regarding the winners and losers associated 
with free market reforms. 

The three sets of hypotheses are summarized in Figure 1. Beginning with support for 
democratic institutions, note that preferences for democratic institutions in 1992 are hypothesized 
to be entirely driven by the preferences respondents held in 1990. On the assumption that these 


preferences are very robust and change little over time I do not expect socio-economic resources 


(in particular since they do not change much from one time point to the other) to have much of 
an incremental impact on preferences for democratic institutions in 1992. The robustness 
argument would also suggest that economic assessments should not have a significant negative 
impact on support for democracy. Analysis of the 1990 wave of this panel study suggested that 
unhappiness with the economy contributed to support for democracy. One of the hypotheses 
tested here is whether this relationship holds up after two years of economic hardship. Hence the 
possibility of a negative relationship is entertained in Figure 1. 
[FIGURE 1 ABOUT HERE] 


The second causal model in Figure 1 concerns support for free market reforms. Once 
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again I expect strong stability over time in these preferences . Nevertheless, I also expect that 
with the passage of time and debate over the implementation of these policies, citizens gain better 
information regarding who will be the winners and losers as a result of the introduction of free 
markets. Hence, socio-economic resources should have a contemporaneous impact in the second 
wave of the panel. The relationship between economic satisfaction and free market preferences 
is subject to the same uncertainty noted above with respect to democratic institutions. In 1990 
there was some evidence that a deteriorating economy was a boost to mass support for free 
market reform. After two years of hardship and transition there is some question as to whether 
this will continue to be the case. 

Finally, the third part of Figure | illustrated the hypothesized variables shaping confidence 
in government. Here, I expect past levels of confidence in government to be related to present 
levels of confidence although the relationship should be much weaker than those for the above 
two sets of preferences. Levels of economic satisfaction should be correlated positively with 
confidence in government. In fact, economic satisfaction is hypothesized to be the dominant 
factor shaping the level of confidence the mass public in the government. 

The multivariate results are reported in Table 3. A two-stage least squares estimation was 


employed because of the inclusion in each model of what in effect is a lagged dependent 


variable.’ The results for the multiparty elections equation are generally consistent with the 


hypotheses developed above. First, the lagged multiparty measure is significant (although just 

barely). The size of the coefficient suggests that preferences for democratic institutions in 1992 

were very much a function of individual preferences in 1990. There is no contemporaneous 

impact of individual resources on support for multiparty elections. Finally, unlike earlier 

findings, evaluations of economic performance have no impact on support for democracy. 
[TABLE 3 ABOUT HERE] 

Results from the free market equation suggest that these preferences have responded 
somewhat differently to the two year transition period. The size of the coefficient for the lagged 
free market variable suggests that it has a significant impact on preferences in 1992 but the large 
standard error renders the coefficient unreliable. This suggests that individuals’ attitudes toward 
capitalism are more in flux than I would have expected. The explanation I alluded to earlier is 


that as the transition to free markets proceeds, individuals become better informed about how they 
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are likely to fare under these new economic rules of the game. The strong correlation of 
education and age is consistent with the argument that those who are better positioned to benefit 
from free markets--the younger and better educated elements of the population--will respond 


positively to these changes. This suggests that over time the young and better educated have 


developed a keener understanding of how they will benefit. In a similar fashion, attitudes toward 


government social guarantees and the recognition that inequality is an important incentive for 
working harder also both have a contemporaneous impact on support for free markets. The 
correlation is as predicted--those supporting government guarantees are less supportive of the free 
market while those recognizing the importance of inequality as an incentive are more supportive 
of free markets. 

Two of the economic evaluation variables--retrospective pocketbook and prospective 
sociotropic--indicate an important shift in the relationship between economic dissatisfaction and 
support for free market reform. Results from the first wave of the panel indicated that to some 
extent citizens were more likely to embrace capitalism if they were dissatisfied with the economic 
situation. As time has passed and as citizens have gained more complete information about free 
market reforms, there is clear evidence that support is low particularly among those expecting the 
overall economic situation to deteriorate. 

Thus the results for the free market equation indicate that with greater information 
regarding the free market reforms, attitudes toward capitalism have evolved over the two year 
period. There is some evidence that the educated and the young have become more aware of 
how these changes will benefit them. Second, support for these reforms have become more 
contingent upon an expectation that the economy will improve in the future. 

For the most part, the results for the confidence in government equation support the 
hypotheses developed earlier. First, the lagged value of the confidence variable has a relatively 
small value, particularly in comparison to the lagged multiparty variable in the first equation. 
This suggests that confidence in government in 1990 has a smaller impact on present levels of 
confidence in 1992. Second, the impact of the economic assessment variables is high. Both the 
retrospective pocketbook and the prospective sociotropic variables are significant in the model. 
As was the case in the free market equation, future assessments of the overall economy seem to 


have the biggest impact. The results for the "social guarantee" and "inequality equals incentives" 
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variables are interesting in that they are moderately significant and have the same sign as in the 
free market preferences equation. This suggests that by 1992, government policies had 
sufficiently distanced themselves from the old regime such that those who identified with the 
policies of equality and government social activism lacked confidence in the existing regime. The 
positive correlation between age and confidence suggests that older cohorts were more inclined 


to support the government than were the young. 


Conclusion and Implications 
My earlier analysis of the 1990 survey of the European portion of the USSR painted a 
rather optimistic picture of the transition to democratic capitalism (Duch 1993a). One of the 
more optimistic conclusions was that economic disaffection seemed to be a catalyst for support 
for democratic capitalism. Citizens who perceived the economy as deteriorating were embracing 
democratic capitalism because it represented an alternative to the status quo of totalitarianism and 
central planning. I interpreted those results as evidence that mass preferences for democratic 


capitalism are resilient and in particular are not likely to be undermined by economic chaos 


(Duch 1992). Critics have reasonably argued that these findings may simply be a function of 


when the study was conducted. They contend that once the initial glow of the revolution wears 
off, citizen support for institutional reform is more likely to be contingent upon performance, 
either in the economic realm or with respect to social guarantees. Hence, continued economic 
hardships or eresion in the social support infrastructure would lead to rejection of democratic 
capitalism. 

At the outset I proposed an alternative model that argued that preferences for institutional 
reform are very robust and that they will not be undermined by economic dissatisfaction. In 
essence I argued that these preferences pre-dated the political revolution that has occurred in the 
former Soviet Union, that they were strongly held, and that individuals typically did not hold 
them conditional to certain pay-offs (i.e., material wealth, a social safety-net, etc.). By contrast, 
economic dissatisfaction would be registered in how citizens evaluated the performance of 
government officials or elected incumbents. But it is important to distinguish between confidence 
in government and support for fundamental political and economic institutions. 

The availability of 1990 and 1992 panel data represents a unique opportunity to revisit 
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my original arguments and those of the critics. As was the case with most of the post- 
Communist regimes, this period of transition was a difficult and burdensome one for the average 


citizen. The analysis presented here is preliminary but nevertheless suggestive. A number, 


although not all, of the arguments I make seem to hold up even under the pressures of the 


transition process. 

Most importantly, support for democracy is extremely stable and unaffected by the 
turbulent economic times that characterized the transition to democratic capitalism in the former 
Soviet Union. This is an important finding because it raises questions about a whole body of 
literature that equates economic instability with anti-democratic preferences. It is important to 
note that I am not necessarily denying that the success of anti-democratic coups or revolutions 
are not correlated with economic chaos. This may in fact be the case. I would argue though, 
based on the evidence presented here and elsewhere (Duch 1992 and 1993a), that there is no 
evidence of a negative correlation, at the individual level, between economic dissatisfaction and 
preferences for democracy. 

Critics have argued that the positive relationship between economic dissatisfaction and 
support for democratic institutions is an artifact of a brief honeymoon period during which 
citizens blame the declining economy on the previous regime. And, they argue, while the more 
economically disgruntled tend to be more enthusiastic about democracy, this is not likely to 
withstand persistent economic chaos. There is some evidence to suggest that this criticism is 
correct. The positive boost that democracy gets from memories of prior economic 
mismanagement does not last long. By 1992, it no longer has a positive impact in the former 
Soviet Union. On the other hand, while economic dissatisfaction is no longer a benefit to 
democracy, it certainly does not become a handicap. There is no evidence that economic 
dissatisfaction actually undermines support for democracy. 

This insensitivity to economic chaos does not extend much beyond very basic preferences 
for democratic institutions. While citizens will not abandon their commitment to fundamental 
principles of democratic government in the face of extreme economic chaos, they are more than 
willing to lose confidence in governments that they perceive as being responsible for economic 
mismanagement. The evidence presented here, which is consistent with my analysis of the first 


wave of the panel (Duch 1992), clearly indicates that citizens will turn on the incumbent 
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government or legislature in response to economic chaos. But the fact that citizens lose 


confidence in the Supreme Soviet (or the U. S. Congress for that matter) is not equivalent to 


abandoning their commitment to democracy. Citizens many not even like how democratic 
institutions function but this does not mean they have rejected democracy. 

I have tended to represent preferences for democracy and for capitalism as very similar 
commitments (the strong correlation between the two tended to support this assumption). The 
panel results suggest that preferences for democracy and capitalism respond differently to the 
events associated with the transition process. Three aspects of the results seem to challenge the 
notion that preferences for capitalism share the same resiliency that was found in the case of 
democratic preferences. First, the coefficient for the lagged free market variable is not 
statistically significant, raising questions about the stability of this attitude over time. Second, the 
variables measuring individual resources have large coefficients, even when we control for the 
lagged effect of support for free markets. Third, economic dissatisfaction has a significant 
negative impact on preferences for capitalism, which was not so overwhelmingly the case in my 
analysis of the first wave of the panel data. Thus, there are significant differences between how 
preferences for capitalism and democracy respond to the transition process. 

A possible explanation for the difference in the results is that greater levels of information 
about the two different institutions affects citizens in significantly different ways. The costs and 
benefits of democratization affect the average citizen in a pretty uniform manner. Hence, as 
citizens learn more about democracy over the course of the transition period, they are unlikely 
to discover that the institutional changes have implications for their material or social well-being. 
This, of course, is not the case with free market reforms. As citizens gain greater information 
about the implications of these reforms, they are more likely to discover costs or benefits that 
they are likely to incur. Hence, there may be important shifts in preferences. Moreover, 
preferences for capitalism should become more differentiated as time progresses. Those who are 
likely to be winners--for example, the young and the better educated--are more likely to support 
these changes. The evidence from ihe former Soviet Union supports this. These data also 
suggest that as the transition progresses, support for capitalism is likely to be come more 
contingent upon economic performance. Those who expect the economy to deteriorate in the 


near future are less likely to support these reforms. 
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Appendix A: 
The Sample and Survey’ 


This analysis is based on two surveys. The first was conducted in May 1990 and is representative of the European 
portion of the USSR as it was constituted in 1990. The second was conducted in February/March 1992 and is 
representative of the entire territory of the former USSR, except the Baltics. The details of the methodology follow. 


The Universe 

The total 1992 sample was designed to be representative of the territory of the Soviet Union as constituted in late 
1991. This includes all of the former Soviet Union except the Baltics. Thus, the sample is representative of eleven 
republics that in 1992 comprised the Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS) plus Georgia. ' 

Our survey was designed well before the break-up of the Soviet Union. We anticipated that the Baltics would leave 
the union, and, since the Baltic states are so small, we made an early decision to exclude them from the survey 
population. We did not anticipate the August Putsch; nor did we expect the Soviet Union to devolve into its 
individual republics and then be re-constituted as a commonwealth. 

We did, however, anticipate that some analysis would be conducted at the republic-level. Consequently, the sample 
was designed to be representative of the RSFSR and the Ukraine. In the case of Russia, with its large population and 
hence large number of survey respondents, this simply required increasing the number of sampling points. In the case 
of the Ukraine, this meant both in creasing the number of sampling points and selecting an oversample. The 
unweighted number of respondents in Russia is 2,536’; in the Ukraine it is 1,006. 

It is also possible to aggregate the survey respondents living in Soviet Central Asia (Kazakastan, Uzbekistan, 
Kirgizia, Tadzhikistan, and Turkmenia) and draw inferences about opinion in that area of the country. This is 
especially important due to the political significance of the Moslem portion of the-former USSR. A total of 443 
interviews was completed in Soviet Central Asia.’ 


Thus, the 1992 sample will support inferences to 1) the entire former Soviet Union, excluding the Baltics; 


' Though it did not join the CIS, Georgia has been sending observers to CIS proceedings. 


> This number includes special oversamples in Moscow and Leningrad. Details on these 
are provided below. 


* Another 324 interviews were completed in the other European republics but generalization 
to a larger universe for these respondents is somewhat dangerous. 
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2) Russia; 3) the Ukraine; and 4) Soviet Central Asia. 

Our original goal in the 1990 survey was to include residents from all territory within the European USSR. 
Except for two areas, the goal was achieved. In the original sample, 54 respondents were targeted from Azerbaijan. 
Due to political unrest in the Republic (Spring, 1990), including the situation with the Soviet military, we deemed 
it difficult and perhaps dangerous for inter viewers to attempt any interviews. Consequently, we cannot generalize © 
our 1990 findings to include Azerbaijan. 

In addition, there were approximately 5 subjects targeted from the European portion of Kazakastan. Due 
to the expense of interviewing these subjects, and because Kazakastan is only partially and nominally in Europe, 
these interviews were not attempted. 

Thus, the specific geographical universe from which the 1990 sample was drawn includes residents of the 
Republics of: Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Belorussia, the Ukraine, Moldavia, Georgia, Armenia, and the portion of 
Russia west of the Ural Mountains. 


The Sample 

The 1992 survey was comprised of two distinct components -- reinterviews of respondents from our 1990 
survey and interviews with respondents from a newly drawn sample. While both subsets of respondents must be 
analyzed in order to have a representative sample in 1992, it is propitious to consider these two sub-samples 
separately. 

The 1992 survey included the second wave of a panel, using the May 1990 survey as the first-wave 
interviews. The May 1990 survey was based on a sample representative of the European portion of the USSR, but 
the sample was not designed to represent the individual republics. A total of 1,561 interviews was completed. 

Residents of some of the territory represented by the 1990 sample were not eligible for inclusion in the 
second wave of the panel. We decided to exclude the Baltics due to their succession from the Soviet Union. In 
addition, it was not possible to re-interview respondents in Moldavia and Georgia. After the 1990 survey, the survey 
team in Georgia refused to give the list of respondent names to our colleagues in Moscow. Due to the political 
turmoil in Georgia in 1991 and 1992, the original listing of names in that republic was destroyed, thus making a 
panel in Georgia impossible. Indeed, under the conditions of near civil war at the time of the 1992 survey, we were 
lucky to be able to complete interviews with the newly-selected respondents. Similar problems (though less severe) 
plagued us in Moldavia. 

Thus, the panel is drawn from residents of Belorussia, the Ukraine, Armenia, and the European portion of 


Russia.‘ In light of the proportionate sizes of Belorussia and Armenia, the panel overwhelmingly is drawn from the 


“In the initial 1990 survey there was only a single sampling point in Central Russia -- Klin. 
In order to draw a more representative sample for the national survey, two additional sampling 
points were selected (Murom and Kovrov) for the 1992 survey. Due to the addition of these 
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Ukraine and Russia. 
Weighting 

In light of the fairly complex sample structure, and especially the unequal probabilities of selection for 
different respondents, it is necessary to weight the data. The weights applied are: 

Moscow respondents: .28 


Leningrad respondents: af 
Central Ukraine respondents: 63 
Western Ukraine respondents: 1.30 
Eastern Ukraine respondents: 1.00 


All other respondents: 1.42 
This weighting scheme has the advantages of weighting respondents by their (proportional) probability of selection 
while maintaining the actual number of completed interviews (an advantage for tests of statistical significance). 


sampling points, the number of respondents from Klin who were eligible for the panel was 
reduced (via random sampling) from 123 to 85. That is, 35 of the Klin respondents in the 1990 
survey were deemed not eligible for inclusion in the 1992 panel survey. 

An additional 26 respondents in the Ukraine, 13 in Armenia, and 27 in Russia were not eligible for 
the panel for various other reasons. 


i 
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Table i. Change in Preferences of Evaluations, Western European USSR, USSR 1992 


High to Low Low to High Total Stable 


Support multiparty elections 4.0% 2.0% 6.0 


Free markets 3.2% 3.8% 7.0 
Government 3.7% 6.0% 9.7 
Inequality = incentives 2.5% 7.5% 
Retrospective change in living standards 7.8% 3.6% 
Prospective change in living standards 5.8% 7.9% 
Prospective evaluation of the economy 5.4% 9.7% 


Government evaluation 19.6% 6.0% 


Note: N = approximately 850 
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Table 2. Change in Preferences by Change in Economic Evaluations, 
Western European USSR 1990, USSR 1992 


Retrospective Change in Prospective Change in Confidence in 


Living Standards Living Standards Government 


Support for 
Free Market 


Government 
Evaluation 


Table 3. Two Stage Least Squares Regression Results, 
Western European USSR, USSR 1992 


Multiparty Free Confidence in 
Elections Markets Government 


(t,) (t,) (t,) 


Retrospective change in -.01 .08" 
living standards (.03) (.04) 
‘Prospective change in .03 .03 
living standards (.04) (.04) 
Concern about shortages -.04 -.06 
(.04) (.04) 
Prospective evaluation of .03 
the economy (.05) 
Age .004 
(.003) 
Education 


Government social guarantees 
Inequality = incentive 


Multiparty 
(t,) 

Free markets 

Confidence in government 
(t,) 

CONSTANT 


Adjusted R-square 
Standard error of regression 
N 


Note: “p<.05; “p<.0l 
Note: Entries are unstandardized regression coefficients with standard errors in parentheses. 
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Figure 1. Hypothesized Relationships, Western 
European USSR 1990, USSR 1992 
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Lotroduction 


Convinced that government intervention in the private sector had 
nearly ruined the nation's economy, Presidents Reagan and Bush embarked 
on an ambitious program of regulatory relief. This, it was argued, 
would unleash market forces, thus spurring renewed economic growth. 
Their efforts depended primarily on executive administration, an 
approach designed to enhance White House control over regulatory 
decisionmaking. Ironically, this same strategy was first used by 
liberals to forge an "administrative state" possessing expansive 
regulatory capabilities. In this sense, the regulatory relief program 
can be seen as a logical extension of longstanding trends in American 
politics. And yet, a crucial difference exists, for liberals used 
executive action to enhance federal regulatory responsibilities whereas 
conservatives have used it in an attempt to reduce them. 

This essay examines the Council on Competitiveness, the group 
responsible for managing the Bush administration's regulatory review 
program. Despite some unique characteristics, the Council continues the 
evolution of the modern presidency. More specifically, the advent of 
the New Deal and the subsequent expansion of federal regulatory 
capabilities and commitments made administrative politics the focal 
point of government activity. Perhaps inevitably, this generated fears 
that the bureaucracy, though unelected, was determining the direction 
of public policy. This was of special concern to presidents, who, as 
chief executive, tend to view the actions of the bureaucracy as an 
essential part of their constitutional responsibilities. As Terry Moe 
has argued, the institutional fragmentation of American politics, the 
growing complexity of social problems, and rising expectations for 
presidential performance have compelled presidents to pursue their 
programs through unilateral executive action (1985: 239). The result 
has been the emergence of the "administrative presidency," in which an 
increasingly centralized and politicized executive department strives 
to overcome the inertia inherent in the constitutional system of checks 
and balances (Nathan, 1983). As government intervention became more 
pervasive, especially with the rise of the new social regulation in the 
1970s, presidents redoubled their efforts to consolidate power over the 
bureaucracy. Elaborate regulatory review procedures that enabled the 
White House to assert even greater control over agency budgets, 
personnel, and information became commonplace. Ironically, the 
expansion of presidential capacity initially went hand in hand with 
liberal reform, but these same tools would eventually be used by 
conservative presidents for very different ends. Presidents Reagan and 
Bush, for example, also established centralized review procedures, but 
as a means of curtailing government regulation (Harris and Milkis, 
1989). The Council on Competitiveness carried these trends to a new 
stage, surpassing even the highly centralized and secretive review 
procedures crafted by the Office of Management and Budget (OMB) during 
the Reagan years. 

What follows falls into several sections. The first offers a brief 
discussion of the regulatory reforms enacted during the public lobby 
era in the 1970s. Recent presidential efforts to cope with these 
reforms are examined next. The third explores the Council's attempts to 
influence EPA regulations implementing the Clean Air Act Amendments of 
1990. Because the Council dedicated most of its energies to reducing 


the cost of social regulation, this highly visible and controversial 
issue of social policy could be expected to receive special attention. 
The final section offers some observations on the limits of executive 
administration as an instrument of policy change. 


Public Interest Liberalism 


A number of analysts have noted that regulatory policy in the 
United States has evolved in distinct stages, each coinciding with a 
conscious political effort to redefine the role of the central 
government in regulating private enterprise (McCraw, 1981; Harris and 
Milkis, 1989). One cf those periods was the New Deal, which was 
characterized by numerous reforms of administrative institutions and 
procedures. Convinced that the principle of limited government no 
longer served the general welfare, liberal reformers embarked on a new 
course, expressing a commitment to positive government and thus to an 
expansion in the programmatic responsibilities of the state. New 
Dealers sought to secure and protect these new programs from the 
regular channels of political influence by vesting the responsibility 
for policy formulation and implementation in a newly strengthened 
executive department. The result was an "administrative state" which, 
due to its more centralized and bureaucratic nature, would be insulated 
from shifting political tides (Milkis, 1989: 149-155). 

Like New Deal reformers, public lobby activists in the 1960s and 
1970s were also committed to positive government and to an expansion of 
the federal government's regulatory capabilities. This was manifested 
in the "new social regulation" that addressed so-called "quality of 
life" issues such as the environment, consumer protection, and a 
variety of public health and safety issues (Lilley and Miller, 1977). 
Nevertheless, underlying much of the new social regulation was a 
conviction that the administrative state had become too vulnerable to 
the influence of narrow corporate interests and thus undermined 
democratic government. While New Dealers had also been suspicious of 
corporate influence, policy activists in the 1970s were much less 
willing to put their faith in executive agencies (McCann, 1986; Vogel, 
1981). At the root of this reluctance was a fundamental skepticism 
concerning the administrative process itself, prompted by the 
recognition that more conservative presidents and their appointees, 
often graced with considerable discretion and subject to little 
oversight by Congress or the judiciary, were bowing to industry 
pressure at critical junctures in the decisionmaking process. Other 
"non-traditional" interests were systematically excluded, creating an 
imbalance of interests that rendered administrators and agencies highly 
susceptible to industry capture (McCann, 1986: 58). From the vantage 
point of reformers, the balance could only be restored by granting 
access to countervailing interests, thereby ensuring that 
administrators would be exposed to a broader range of views (Melnick, 
1989: 203-204; Stewart, 1975). The vehicle for providing equity would 
be the public lobby group, a new institution which gave reformers a 
permanent organizational presence in Washington that enabled them to 
counter industry influence in the regulatory arena. Accordingly, many 
of the laws and administrative reforms enacted in this era were crafted 
to expand and institutionalize the participation of public lobby groups 
in policymaking (Berry, 1978). 


As noted, reformers also believed that the administrative state 
that emerged from the New Deal threatened democratic government. While 
Americans have traditionally expressed an antipathy to concentrated 
power, the period from 1965-1980 was exceptional for the enormous 
growth of distrust toward government in general and bureaucracy in 
particular (Lipset and Schneider, 1987). Arguing that government had 
become too big and impersonal and was thus too far removed from the 
understanding and control of average citizens, reformers advocated 
changes to allow citizens greater access to the administrative process, 
hoping to render it more representative and democratic (McCann, 1986; 
Brand, 1989). They were joined by Congress and the federal courts in 
devising new procedural arrangements to facilitate public participation 
in regulatory decisionmaking. In addition, measures were taken to 
ensure more effective oversight of the regulatory process by Congress, 
the courts, and by public lobby groups themselves. It is important to 
note that these changes were not designed to reduce administrative 
power, but to transform it with participatory measures allowing it to 
be used for more democratic ends. The effort to democratize a 
fundamentally undemocratic process created a new institutional 
partnership involving Congress, the federal courts, and public lobby 
groups in the details of administration (Milkis, 1989: 149). Regulatory 
politics would now be less exclusive, but it would also be more complex 
and conflictual as a result. 


Executive Administration and Regulatory Policy 


Concerns about the social, political and economic consequences of 
regulation in general, and the new social regulation in particular, 
developed in the 1970s. Since then, every White House has established 
increasingly centralized review mechanisms, seeking to extend their 
influence over regulatory decisionmaking. The first effort to 
strengthen presidential oversight was Richard Nixon's Quality of Life 
Review, which required the affected agencies to provide the Office of 
Management and Budget (OMB) with descriptions of the objectives and 
estimated costs of proposed regulatory actions. The Ford administration 
went a step further, issuing Executive Order 11821 which mandated a 
preliminary form of cost-benefit analysis. Agencies were also 
instructed to prepare "inflation impact statements” as part of their 
evaluation programs. These analyses would then be subject to OMB 
review. An even more comprehensive executive management program began 
under President Carter who, concerned with rising regulatory costs, 
urged regulators to be more attentive to the situations of affected 
industries (Cohen, 1977: 892). In pursuit of those goals, Carter issued 
Executive Order 12044, which required agencies to assess the costs and 
benefits of the most costly regulatory programs. Responsibility for the 
interagency review rested with the Regulatory Analysis Review Group 
(RARG), comprised of representatives from OMB, the Council of Economic 
Advisors, the Council on Wage and Price Stability, and several cabinet 
departments. Although compliance with RARG decisions was voluntary, it 
was successful in forcing agencies to conduct more detailed analyses of 
regulatory actions and in minimizing the costs of some regulatory 
programs (Tolchin and Tolchin, 1983: 43-56; Harris and Milkis, 1989: 
102-106). 
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Although presidents Nixon, Ford and Carter took steps to control 
government intervention, they believed that regulation, though flawed, 
could be made more efficient. They also accepted the notion that social 
regulation was ultimately necessary and desirable. Ronald Reagan did 
not, as his preference for the term "regulatory relief", rather than 
the more common "regulatory reform", clearly indicates (Tolchin and 
Tolchin, 1983: 58). Underlying Reagan's antipathy to the new social 
regulation was his conviction that it had simply gone too far. In his 
view, command and control regulation was too intrusive, unduly burdened 
businesses, and contributed to unemployment, higher prices, and lower 
productivity growth (Public Papers of the President, February 18, 1981: 
13). Reagan instead preferred a market based approach, believing 
economic incentives were a more efficient method of attaining 
regulatory goals. Moreover, Reagan was convinced that the institutional 
and procedural reforms of the public lobby era had allowed activists to 
seize control of regulatory politics. His election in 1980 therefore 
promised to raise regulatory issues to the forefront of the political 
agenda. 

The Reagan administration promptly embarked on an ambitious "new 
approach" to regulation, relying primarily on administrative measures 
to consolidate its control over decisionmaking. The first step was the 
imposition of a sixty-day freeze on the Carter administration's 
"midnight regulations." Next, the budgets of most regulatory agencies 
were slashed, forcing significant reductions in staff and enforcement 
actions. The White House also carefully screened nominees and appointed 
only loyal conservatives who were sympathetic to its regulatory goals 
(Eads and Fix, 1984: 4-6). In addition, Reagan utilized Executive 
Orders to establish a more centralized review process, with OMB playing 
the central role. Executive Order 12291, issued in February of 1981, 
required all federal agencies, with the exception of the independent 
regulatory commissions, to assess the costs and benefits of each 
proposed major regulation and, to the extent permitted by law, to 
select the least costly option. After conducting their reviews, 
agencies would submit Regulatory Impact Analyses (RIA) for major rules 
to the Office of Management and Budget for approval. In performing 
their RIAs, agencies were instructed to examine the costs and benefits 
of proposed rules, and to consider a variety of regulatory and 
nonregulatory alternatives, including market based approaches and even 
a "no-regulation" alternative (Executive Order 12291, 46 F.R. 13193 
(February 17, 1981)). In an attempt to further assert White House 
control, in 1985 Reagan issued Executive Order 12498, which required 
agencies to submit their yearly agendas to OMB, and to show that their 
proposed actions or programs were consistent with the administration's 
regulatory principles. Primary responsibility for this review rested 
with the conservative staff of OMB's Office of Information and 
Regulatory Affairs (Executive Order 12498, 50 F.R. 1036 (January 4, 
1985)). Although these changes would prove controversial, the net 
effect was to make OMB the only access point for those seeking to 
influence pending rules and regulations (Fuchs and Anderson, 1984). 
Furthermore, the administration's use of cost-benefit analysis 
effectively shifted the burden of proof to advocates of additional 
regulation, thereby slowing the issuance of new regulations (OMB, 1985: 
581-584; OMB, 1987: 627-636). In essence, as Harris and Milkis note, 
"the procedures governing regulation were transformed from an 
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institutional setup that favored program advocates to one that 
benefitted those who were avowedly hostile to regulatory initiatives" 
(1989:106). 

Perhaps the most prominent sign of Reagan's commitment to change 
was the creation of the President's Task Force on Regulatory Relief, 
headed by Vice-President George Bush. Established in 1981, the Bush 
Task Force reviewed existing regulations to determine their 
compatibility with the administration's regulatory goals. Before 
disbanding in 1983, the Task Force examined over 120 regulations, most 
of them involving consumer and environmental issues. This focus on 
social regulation again illustrated the administration's animus toward 
that particular form of government intervention. 

Not surprisingly, these efforts to enhance executive control over 
regulatory decisionmaking generated considerable opposition. Clearly, 
the new review procedures, which frequently failed to provide the 
public with an opportunity to participate, violated the norms of 
openness that had been established by the Administrative Procedures Act 
(APA) and reinforced during the public lobby era. Because the OMB and 
Task Force reviews were often conducted off the record, it was 
difficult for outsiders, including the federal courts, to determine how 
decisions had been made. Critics also believed the administration was 
granting privileged access to industry representatives, essentially 
allowing them to "appeal" decisions they had lost in Congress or in the 
regulatory agencies. Faced with these challenges to its authority over 
regulation, Congress approved legislation limiting OIRA's ability to 
review and revise agency decisions, and voted to make the OIRA 
administrator subject to Senate confirmation (Congressional Quarterly 
Weekly Reports, October 25, 1986: 2660-2661). 

The emphasis on executive action, however, ignored the 
recommendations of the Transition Task Force, which had stressed 
instead the need for major legislative initiatives to transform the 
statutory basis of social regulation. Most importantly, the Task Force 
expressed the need for laws "requiring that each agency demonstrate at 
least a reasonable relationship between the costs imposed and the 
benefits produced before a new rule was issued" (Weidenbaum, 1984). In 
many areas of social regulation, however, this never happened, raising 
doubts about the durability and effectiveness of the administration's 
efforts to transform regulatory policy. Any administrative 
accomplishments could, after all, be reversed by future presidents. 


The Council on Competitiveness 


Established on March 31, 1989, the Bush administration's Council on 
Competitiveness represents the latest and perhaps most ambitious effort 
to consolidate regulatory authority in the White House. The Council, 
chaired by Vice-President Dan Quayle, was clearly modeled after 
Reagan's Task Force on Regulatory Relief. Like its predecessor, the 
Council was committed to reducing or eliminating "excessive, 
burdensome, and unnecessary regulations," that it believed threatened 
American jobs, hindered technological development, and constrained 
economic growth (Allan B. Hubbard, letter to John Dingell, October 22, 
1991: 6-7). Like its predecessor it, too, would soon become an 
important and controversial actor in regulatory decisionmaking. 
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In addition to Quayle, the Council's permanent members included 
many of the administration's most vocal critics of social regulation, 
including Treasury Secretary Nicholas Brady, Commerce Secretary Robert 
Mosbacher, OMB Director Richard Darman, Cquncil of Economic Advisors 
Chairman Michael Boskin, and White House Chief of Staff John Sununu. 
The Council itself met approximately once per month, but most of its 
day to day duties were performed by its small staff, led by Executive 
Director Allan B. Hubbard. 

In its first year, the Competitiveness Council focused on 
streamlining the FDA's drug approval process, restructuring the Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission, and reducing "needless litigation" in the 
federal courts. The Council also played a crucial role in weakening 
regulations implementing the Americans with Disabilties Act. The group 
became more actively involved in regulatory matters in June of 1990, 
when President Bush directed it to exercise the same authority over 
regulatory issues as did the Task Force under Executive Orders 12291 
and 12498. Under those Orders, the primary responsibility for 
regulatory review resided not with the Council but with the OIRA staff, 
who would keep the Council “informed about the regulatory review 
process and the status of particular issues under review." In theory, 
this meant that the Council would assume a policy coordination role, 
working closely with OIRA, reviewing its decisions and resolving 
interagency disputes. Allan Hubbard described the Council as "a 
deliberative forum, where senior agency officials can gather to discuss 
and hopefully resolve policy issues that affect major regulatory 
proposals often involving several agencies" (Allan B. Hubbard, letter 
to John Dingell, October 22, 1991: 1-4). He added that "normally the 
items it takes up are those that present difficult issues under 
Executive Order 12291 that require Cabinet-level attention, 
particularly issues where there is a policy disagreement among 
agencies." Neither the Council nor OIRA had the authority to issue 
regulations; only the regulatory agencies themselves could exercise 
that power using procedures spelled out in the Administrative 
Procedures Act. 

Despite these modest claims, the Council on Competitiveness was 
more than an appeal board passively waiting for issues to come before 
it. In fact, the Council was quite proactive, with the Vice-President 
determining which items it would review. In March of 1991, for example, 
Quayle issued a memorandum to the heads of all executive departments 
and agencies announcing his intentions to review "all agency policy 
guidance that affects the public," including proposed regulations, 
policy manuals, and even press releases (Office of the Vice President, 
"Memorandum for Heads of Executive Departments and Agencies," March 22, 
1991). In the memorandum, Quayle pointedly reminded agencies of their 
obligations to perform Regulatory Impact Analyses for all major rules, 
to review the costs and benefits of proposed rules, and to consider non- 
regulatory alternatives. That same year, the Council announced 
ambitious plans to review a host of issues, including the establishment 
of ambient air quality standards, the reformulation of gasoline, and 
the regulation of lead in drinking water. 

The Council gained additional responsibilities in January of 1992, 
when President Bush issued a memo directing agency and department heads 
to establish a 90-day period to evaluate existing regulations and 
programs. In what amounted to a de facto moratorium, agencies were told 
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to "refrain from issuing any proposed or final rules during the 90 day 
review period" (Office of the President, Memorandum of January 28, 
1992: 2). The review period would be coordinated by a working group of 
the Council on Competitiveness, chaired by Michael Boskin of the CEA 
and the President's Counsel. In the memorandum, Bush argued that 
although Congress had failed to adopt many of the administration's 
regulatory reform proposals, there was much the White House could do 
"on its own to reduce the burden of regulation" and thus promote 
economic growth. Specifically, Bush instructed agencies to work with 
the public, OIRA, and the Council to "identify each regulation and 
program that imposes a substantial cost on the economy." In conducting 
their reviews, agencies were to determine whether regulations met 
certain standards. The expected benefits of each regulation, for 
example, should "clearly outweigh" the expected costs, and should 
"“incoporate market mechanisms to the maximum extent possible." Agencies 
were also required to designate, in consultation with the Council, a 
permanent regulatory oversight official who would be responsible for 
conducting the review and for implementing the reform proposals (Office 
of the President, Memorandum of January 28, 1992: 1-3). 


As the Council became more involved in regulatory matters its 
decisions, and its decision-making procedures, came under fire. Among 
other things, the Council was attacked for conducting secretive 
deliberations, for acting as a "backdoor" for industry lobbyists, and 
for interfering in EPA decisionmaking. Many also found the Council's 
emphasis on market-based regulatory approaches to be inappropriate, 
particularly with health and safety issues. Nowhere was this more 
apparent than with the Council's involvement in EPA regulations 
implementing the Clean Air Act Amendments of 1990. Although the Clean 
Air Act was the major domestic achievement of the Bush administration, 
it soon became clear that the White House was working behind the scenes 
to weaken the Act and delay its implementation. To be sure, the 
Council, which kept no records of its meetings or of any communications 
it may have received from interested parties, was remarkably insulated 
from public scrutiny. In addition, the Council frequently failed to 
provide a detailed explanation of the facts and evidence supporting its 
decisions, claiming that as an arm of the White House it was not 
subject to the public disclosure requirements of either the 
Administrative Procedures Act or the Freedom of Information Act. On one 
occasion, John Beale, of the EPA Office of Air Policy, told the House 
Subcommittee on Health and the Environment that when he asked the 
Council to provide its views in writing, he was told that it was not 
their policy to do so. Beale added that no explanation was provided for 
this policy (U.S. House, 1992a: 464). Similarly, the Council routinely 
refused informational requests from Congress, and ignored repeated 
invitations to testify at oversight hearings. 

The Council was also criticized for granting privileged access to 
industry groups, allowing them to push for concessions they were unable 
to attain from Congress or the regulatory agencies. Public lobby 
groups, on the other hand, were kept at arms-length, leading 
Representative Gerry Sikorski (D-MN) to label the Quayle group "a 
special secret court for special interests" (Congressional Quarterly 
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The Clean Air Act Amendments of 1990 


Weekly Reports, November 23, 1991: 3449). The revelation that the 
Council held private meetings with the National Association of 
Manufacturers, Eli Lilley, and a variety of other companies with an 
interest in regulatory matters, and that some of the meetings were 
followed by Council actions favoring those groups, reinforced the 
impression of bias. Before blocking an EPA proposal to ban the 
incineration of lead batteries, for example, the Council met with 
battery manufacturers and Browning-Ferris, a company that operates 
municipal incinerators (U.S. House, 1992a: 336). After a House 
subcommittee investigation into similar instances, Representative Henry 
Waxman (D-CA), a leading force in clean air matters and an ardent 
critic of the Council, claimed that it had "taken on the task of 
helping polluters block EPA's efforts to write clean air regulations 
with the unabashed purpose of protecting industry from the cost of 
regulation." Waxman added that "they seem to be operating with the idea 
that their sole responsibility is to protect industry from the costs, 
not the public from the burdens and costs that they will bear from the 
pollution that otherwise would be restricted" (U.S. House, 199la: 1). 

Perhaps the most contentious issue involved the procedural mandates 
of the Administrative Procedures Act, which requires agency decisions 
to be based solely on the information in a publicly available record. 
The Act is silent, however, on the procedures governing the role of the 
White House, and therefore, of OMB, OIRA, and the Council. As we have 
seen, the Council maintained no records of its meetings and often 
provided only cursory explanations of its decisions. Consequently, 
outsiders could only speculate as to what factors went into its 
decisions, leading Waxman to assert "apparently the Council is not in 
any way constrained by the guidelines that are supposed to govern the 
process of issuing regulations.... It appears that the Council relies 
on whatever information it chooses, without keeping records and without 
ever having to listen to both sides of the issues" (U.S. House, 1991la: 
2). In theory, the federal courts provide an important check against 
abuses of administrative power and for ensuring that regulations are 
Supported by the rulemaking record. In the absence of a record, 
however, potential plaintiffs have a difficult time gaining access to 
the information they need to bring suit, making judicial review 
problematic (Rosenberg, 1986: 232). 

One case in particular nicely illustrates the Council's involvement 
in EPA decisionmaking. In December of 1990 the EPA submitted draft 
regulations for municipal incinerators to the White House for review. 
The proposed regulations prohibited the incineration of lead batteries, 
and required municipal incinerators to recycle at least 25 percent of 
their waste supply. A few weeks later, the Competitiveness Council 
issued a press release announcing that both provisions were 
inconsistent with the administration's regulatory policies. The Council 
provided no substantive explanation of its decision, stating only that 
the regulation did not meet the administration's cost-benefit 
requirements. The Council's recommendations came despite considerable 
evidence that the proposed ban would dramatically reduce emissions of 
lead from incinerators, which are a major source of airborne lead. An 
investigation of the EPA's rulemaking docket by the House Subcommittee 
on Health and the Environment revealed that no agency or group had 
commented on or opposed the ban. In fact, the docket contained no 
information supporting the Council's reversal. Yet, while suspicions 
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abounded, there was no way to prove wrongdoing by the Council. In the 
words of Henry Waxman, the subcommittee chairman, "What is particularly 
abhorrent about such intervention is the complete absence of public 
accountability" (U.S. House, 199la: 2). 

The Council's reversal of the recycling provision is similarly 
suspect. Before submitting the proposal, the EPA conducted extensive 
cost-benefit studies, concluding that its rule would pass "any 
imaginable" cost-benefit test. Nevertheless, the Council rejected the 
studies as inconclusive, and blocked the rule for failing the 
administration's cost-benefit requirements for regulatory policy. 
Waxman's subcommittee examined the EPA's rulemaking docket for specific 
criticisms of the EPA studies, but again found none. Indeed, the only 
negative comment was a vague statement that "industry contacts have 
pointed out that the costs of recycling are often underestimated". 
Because details of this assertion were not included in the docket, 
Waxman said the EPA's consideration of such comments was in violation 
of the Clean Air Act's requirement that rules "may not be based [in 
whole or in part] on any information or data which has not been placed 
in the docket as of the date of such promulgation" (P.L. 101-549, 104 
Stat. 2399, sec. 307d). He added that "It is hard to imagine a more 
flagrant abuse of the regulatory process" (U.S. House, 199la: 162-63). 
In the end, though, the Council prevailed. The EPA's final incinerator 
rule, issued in January of 1991, dropped both requirements. Later that 
year, the EPA announced that there would be at least a twenty month 
delay in issuing revised incinerator regulations to add specific 
emission controls for mercury. As a result, all new incinerators built 
during that period would be "grandfathered" and would not have to meet 
the more stringent requirements applicable to new sources (U.S. House, 
199ib: 3). 

Despite Allan Hubbard's contention that its task was to resolve 
policy disagreements among agencies, it seems clear that the Council 
was actively involved in shaping the content of key regulations. Its 
activities thus generated suspicions that its real objective was not to 
make regulation more cost-effective, but "to undermine health and 
environmental protection across the board through interference in the 
regulatory process” (U.S. House, 199la: 3). A 1991 report by the House 
Subcommittee on Health and the Environment, for example, accused the 
group of intervening "regularly" in EPA decisionmaking to bar effective 
implementation of the Clean Air Act (U.S. House, 1991b: 1). Similarly, 
John Dingell, Chairman of the House Subcommittee on Oversight and 
Investigations, expressed concerns that the Council staff's extensive 
participation in OIRA's regulatory review process was inappropriate, 
making it "difficult to understand when the OIRA process begins and 
ends and when the Council process begins and ends" (John Dingell letter 
to Vice-President Dan Quayle, December 5, 1991: 4). Dingell had a 
point. Between January 10 and November 21, 1991, EPA officials met with 
the Council's staff 47 times on a variety of Clean Air Act issues, 
including the state permit program, widely understood to be the 
cornerstone of the Act. Fifteen of the meetings were chaired by Allan 
Hubbard, with the remainder being hosted by OIRA (U.S. House, 1992a). 
What makes this case interesting is that several of the early meetings 
involving permits occurred before the EPA had forwarded a proposed 
permit rule to OIRA for publication in the Federal Register for public 
comment. Hence, the Council's involvement in the earliest stages of a 
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major rulemaking belies its claim that OIRA merely "keeps the Council 
staff informed about the regulatory review process and the status of 
particular issues under review" (Allan B. Hubbard letter to John 
Dingell, October 22, 1991: 1). The absence of interagency conflict at 
this time also casts doubt on the Council's assertion that it 
functioned primarily as a court of appeals, taking up issues when there 
was a "policy disagreement among agencies." William Rosenberg, EPA's 
Assistant Administrator for Air and Radiation, admitted as much when 
Waxman asked whether these meetings were "part of an effort to resolve 
interagency disputes," or did they concern "the development of 
regulations as essentially a routine matter?" Rosenberg replied that, 
as far as the EPA staff was concerned, the Council was part of the OIRA 
review process, and not a court of appeals (U.S. House, 1992a: 475). To 
the key actors, then, the Council was actively involved in determining 
the content of key regulations. 

To many observers, the EPA's air pollution permit rule was the most 
important regulation due under the 1990 amendments. Under the law, 
major stationary sources of pollution are required to have a permit, 
issued by the host state, detailing how much of which pollutants they 
can emit. Because the permit program is central to effective 
implementation, it had been the focus of intense discussion during the 
congressional debate over the Act's passage. Industry lobbyists worried 
that permits, if aggressively enforced, could lead to lengthy delays 
and onerous compliance costs. Of particular concern were provisions 
that would have required companies to provide public notice of their 
intent to exceed their allowable pollution levels because of changes in 
their production processes. They would also have to apply for a permit 
amendment; pending a decision by the EPA or the state, the source would 
not be allowed to operate. Seeking to placate industry groups, the 
White House proposed amendments that would have eliminated the public 
notice provision. The Senate, however, narrowly rejected the amendments 
(Congressional Quarterly Weekly Reports, May 23, 1992: 1440-1441; 
Bryner, 1993: 154-156). As a result, the Clean Air Act Amendments of 
1990 required polluters to notify the public when they exceeded the 
emission levels specified in their permits (PL 101-549, 104 Stat. 2399, 
sec. 502 b). 

Having lost in Congress, the Bush administration decided to pursue 
its goals through executive action, prompting critics to argue that the 
White House was using the Council as a "shadow government" that worked 
behind the scenes to "sabotage" the EPA's rulemaking (U.S. House, 
1991la: 201). Although the use of executive action as an instrument of 
policy is not unusual, it rarely goes unchallenged by Congress. That 


“Section 502 b requires the EPA Administrator to issue permit program 
regulations within 12 months of the Act's effective date, establishing 
"adequate, streamlined and reasonable procedures for expeditiously 
determining when applications are complete, for processing such 
applications, for public notice, including offering an opportunity for 
public comment and a hearing, and for expeditious review of permit 
actions, including applications, renewals, or revisions, including an 
opportunity for judicial review...." 
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was certainly the case with the Council's review of the EPA's proposed 
permit rule. The EPA submitted its draft rule to OMB in early 
April,1991. Two weeks later, the Competitiveness Council sent the EPA a 
revised draft detailing over 100 changes weakening the rule. According 
to the House Subcommittee on Health and the Environment, most of these 
changes were "in clear conflict with the statute," and thus were 
"illegal" (U.S. House, 199la: 201). Henry Waxman accused the Council of 
trying to "surreptitiously rewrite the legislation to include breaks 
for polluters that Congress would not approve" (U.S. House, 1992a: 1). 
Although Waxman was clearly upset, he seemed to have anticipated an 
administrative assault on the law, noting: "We wrote an extraordinary 
amount of detail into the Clean Air Act because we didn't trust the 
Environmental Protection Agency and the administration with too much 
discretion. Evidently what you write into law is still no barrier to 
the administration single-handedly changing it" (Congressional 
Quarterly Weekly Reports, May 23, 1992: 1440). Representative John 
Dingell expressed similar convictions in a letter to Vice-President 
Quayle, warning that Congress, in enacting the 1990 amendments, 
resolved many difficult issues which it did not want "re-opened and re- 
visited and possibly changed by the EPA or others in the Administration 
under the guise of discretion.... In this regard, I have an uneasy 
feeling that there are some in the Administration, including at EPA, 
and elsewhere, that view rulemaking as the opportunity to correct 
perceived policy mistakes of the conferees and the Congress in writing 
and adopting the statute" (December 5, 1991: 4). 

What particularly galled Waxman and Dingell was that the Council 
recommended changes that had been explicitly rejected by Congress 
during the debate over passage of the Act, and by the EPA during its 
initial rulemaking. The EPA's original draft rule, for example, adopted 
the Section 502 (b)(6) mandate requiring opportunities for public 
notice, public comment, EPA review, and judicial review for all permit 
revisions, including those seeking to increase emissions beyond the 
level provided in the permit (P.L. 101-549, 104 Stat. 2399, secs. 502 
(b)(6) and 505.). The EPA draft also followed the Act in defining 
"minor" permit amendments as "those not increasing emissions beyond 
minimal levels." (P.L. 101-549, 104 Stat. 2399, sec. 502 (b)(10)). The 
Council's proposal, however, allowed sources holding permits to 
unilaterally rewrite them, even increasing their emission levels, 
without notifying the public or applying for a permit amendment. The 
polluting source would simply send a letter to the state agency 
explaining how much more pollution it wanted to emit, and if the state 
failed to object within seven days, the emission increase would be 
allowed. Furthermore, the emission increase would automatically be 
incorporated into the permit, thereby protecting the permit holder from 
any legal challenge. No public notice would be provided, and there 
would be no opportunity for public comment or judicial review (U.S. 
House, 1992b: 2). The Council's version, which bore a striking 
resemblance to changes industry groups had unsuccessfully sought from 
the EPA, also dropped the statutory mandate that each source submit a 
compliance plan describing how they would comply, and a schedule of 
compliance which was enforceable by the EPA and the public (P.L. 101- 
549, 104 Stat. 2399, sec. 503 (b)(1)). Instead, a compliance schedule 
would be required only from those sources known to be in violation of 
the law at the time of permitting. This effectively allowed most 
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sources to operate indefinitely without permits, so long as they had 
filed an application. 

The reaction from Congress was swift. Just weeks after the Council 
announced its proposal, the House Energy and Commerce Committee's 
Subcommittee on Health and the Environment convened hearings to 
investigate the rulemaking. At the hearings, Representative Waxman 
began by characterizing the Council's revisions as "flagrantly 
illegal," saying they created "huge loopholes that would make it more 
difficult to enforce" the law (U.S. House, 199la: 202-203). As it had 
in the past, the Council declined the subcommittee's invitation to 
testify. The onus for defending the proposal thus fell on EPA 
officials, including E. Donald Elliott, the agency's General Counsel, 
and William Rosenberg, the Director of the Office of Air and Radiation. 
Both defended the proposal's legality. Elliott, however, had a change 
of heart before leaving the EPA. In an August 16 legal memorandum to 
Rosenberg, Elliott concluded that it was "highly unlikely that a 
reviewing court would uphold the regulation upon judicial review" (56 
Federal Register 21712, 21777-21778 (May 10, 1991; cited in U.S. House, 
1992a: 29). Noting that Congress had "spoken directly" to the question 
of the procedures that are necessary with regard to changes in 
emissions allowable under a permit, he added that it was also "highly 
unlikely that the courts would uphold as "reasonable" an interpretation 
of the statute that would authorize environmentally significant changes 
to be made in emissions without appropriate opportunities for public 
notice and opportunities to participate...." (56 Federal Register 
21712, 21777-21778 (May 10, 1991); cited in U.S. House, 1992a: 27). 

Congressional pressure forced the EPA to reconsider its position. 
When the final draft rule was announced in October, the minor permit 
amendment provision had been dropped and the public notice procedures 
had been restored. Still, the White House refused to give up. On 
November 12, just three days before the rule's statutory deadline, 
Allan Hubbard asked the Justice Department to issue a second opinion on 
the legality of the regulation. Whether this was a sincere inquiry or 
merely a ploy to delay the rule's promulgation, the result was a 
lengthy delay, which critics cited as additional evidence that the 
Council was more interested in protecting industry than in fostering 
effective regulation. In any event, the Justice Department never issued 
an opinion. But the Comptroller General did issue an opinion, at the 
request of Representative Dingell. The December opinion concurred with 
Elliott's finding. In the interim, the White House held up the 
regulation, citing "a conflict of legal opinions." The conflict was 
merely hypothetical, however, because the only two opinions on record 
were Elliott's and the Comptroller General's, and they were in 
agreement. Still, the dispute dragged on. In January, William Kristol, 
the Vice-President's Chief of Staff, wrote to the EPA arguing that its 
permit rule was inconsistent with the President's recently issued 
memorandum on regulatory reform (Office of the President, Memorandum of 
January 28, 1992). Interestingly, the Kristol memo was not entered into 
the rulemaking docket, as the Clean Air Act clearly requires. Finally, 
in May of 1992, nearly six months after the statutory deadline had 
passed, President Bush ordered the EPA to promulgate the Council's 
version of the regulation. But that was not the end of the story. The 
administration's foot-dragging lead environmental groups and several 
states to file a lawsuit seeking to force issuance of the permit rules. 
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Representative Waxman also sued the EPA, using the Clean Air Act's 
citizen suit provisions to take the agency to court for its failure to 
comply with rulemaking deadlines. Waxman dropped his suit after Bush's 
defeat in the November election on the presumption that the Clinton EPA 
would do a better job implementing the law. 

Certainly, the Council's involvement in EPA rulemaking raised 
important questions about the White House's in formulating regulatory 
policy. Its defenders argued that in working to reduce "excessive, 
burdensome, and unnecessary regulations," the group had improved the 
coordination and quality of regulatory decisionmaking, thus assisting 
the president in his capacity as chief executive (U.S. House, 1992c: 
105). To critics, however, the Council's centralized review procedures 
represented an illegitimate and, in some instances, illegal usurpation 
of Congress's delegation of regulatory authority to the bureaucracy. 
Accordingly, to allow the president to govern by fiat would pose a 
serious challenge to the rule of law. 

As it had under Reagan, the aggressive use of White House oversight 
as a tool of regulatory relief faced serious legal and political 
challenges from environmentalists and their allies in Congress. Most 
notably, as sponsors of the Clean Air Act, Representatives Dingell and 
Waxman had a proprietary interest in ensuring the law's faithful 
implementation. Consequently, their subcommittees played particularly 
important oversight roles; their revelations of Council interference in 
EPA decisionmaking made them a constant source of political pressure. 
In one twelve month period, for example, Waxman's Subcommittee on 
Health and the Environment held six hearings examining the Council's 
influence in implementing the Clean Air Act. In addition, Dingell's 
Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations, reprising a role it had 
played in 1986 during the OIRA controversy, was quite critical of the 
group's actions (U.S. House, 199lc; see also Tolchin and Tolchin, 1983: 
63-69). 

Other committees became involved as well. For example, the House 
Government Operations Committee voted in the summer of 1992 to approve 
the "Regulatory Sunshine Act," which required the Council, OMB and 
other regulatory review bodies to disclose all oral and written 
communications they received. The legislation also established a 90 day 
limit for reviewing proposed rules, and required the review groups to 
"publicly justify all proposed changes in writing" (Congressional 
Quarterly Weekly Reports, August 8, 1992: 2349). The harshest action 
came in July of 1992, when the House voted to cut off the Council's 
appropriations, concluding that the group's "insistence on secret 
deliberative processes violates both the spirit and letter of 
established regulatory procedures" (U.S. House, 1992c: 34; see also 
Congressional Quarterly Weekly Reports, July 4, 1992: 1937-38). 
Although the conference committee later restored the funding, the 
conferees stressed the importance of open decisionmaking procedures. 
Noting that the Council had "intervened in the regulatory process 
without authority from Congress," had refused to disclose "the facts 
and evidence upon which its interventions are based," and had refused 
to cooperate with congressional inquiries into its activities, the 
conference report reminded the Council of the APA's public disclosure 
requirements. More specifically, the report stated that the Council, 
"when it determines to undertake substantial revision of a pending 
regulatory action, should establish a public docket for each regulatory 
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action it seeks to revise, which shall be made available to the 
public...and promptly include in the public docket and transmit to the 
head of the agency conducting the regulatory action each communication 
concerning any regulatory action of an agency that occurs between the 
Council and any person who is not an employee of the Council" (U.S. 
House, 1992d: 31-32. The election of Bill Clinton, however, rendered 
the point moot. In one of his first actions as President, Clinton 
abolished the Council and promised a more open and democratic approach 
to regulation. 


Conclusions 


There is much the White House can do on its own to shape regulatory 
policy. The Bush administration used the Council on Competitiveness, 
for example, to force the EPA to revise a number of air pollution 
regulations. Less obviously, the threat of Council review may also have 
had a chilling effect, deterring the EPA from proposing new 
regulations. In any event, the Council certainly increased the 
president's authority over regulatory decisionmaking. In shielding the 
president from direct criticism for unpopular actions, the Council also 
served an important political function. George Bush, who played a 
crucial role in breaking the legislative logjam over clean air, could 
continue to proclaim himself the “environmental president," while the 
Council worked behind the scenes to reduce compliance costs and delay 
implementation. 

Nevertheless, the analysis of the Council on Competitiveness 
reveals the limits of executive administration as an instrument of 
policy change. Despite the diligent efforts of Vice-President Quayle 
and his dedicated staff, the Council failed to achieve all that the 
administration wanted. Part of the explanation lies in the group's 
inability to offer convincing empirical or theoretical arguments for 
the changes it sought. Despite all of its rhetoric about runaway 
regulation, the Council failed to convince people that the Clean Air 
Act was either too stringent or too expensive. In fact, Congress, the 
courts, and the public repeatedly expressed support for a strong clean 
air program. Because people were generally satisfied with existing 
policy, there was no reason to enact fundamental changes. According to 
Eads and Fix, a successful regulatory review program must be perceived 
as open and driven by "neutrally applied principles" (1984: 61). Seen 
in this light, the changes in the permit rule, the private meetings 
with industry representatives, and the proposals to restrict public 
participation violated norms of open decisionmaking and contributed to 
the perception that the Council could not be trusted to use power 
wisely. Moreover, the emphasis on regulatory costs at the expense of 
public health and safety struck many as inappropriate. As Derthick and 
Quirk have argued, it is more difficult to deregulate in the 
environmental arena because the issues potentially affect many people, 
are dramatic, and attract considerable media attention. These factors 
seriously limit an agency's discretion to pursue deregulatory 
initiatives (Derthick and Quirk, 1985: 283). 

Ironically, the Council's limited success can also be traced to the 
Clean Air Act itself which, at 400 pages, contained detailed language 
establishing numerous regulatory mandates and deadlines. Title III, for 
example, identified 189 specific chemicals that must be regulated as 
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hazardous air pollutants. Title V required the EPA Administrator to 
issue permit regulations within 12 months of the Act's effective date. 
All told, Congress required the EPA to complete more than two hundred 
rulemaking actions in the first few years after the Act's passage 
(Bryner, 1993: 125-130). In writing so much detail into the law, 
Congress was clearly seeking to limit the discretion of an EPA and 
White House it did not trust. This was especially important for the 
Council, whose authority to review regulations was not written into 
law. Indeed, while the Council fought for regulatory relief, the Clean 
Air Act reaffirmed the need for an extensive regulatory presence. The 
Council's efforts to curtail regulatory activity through administrative 
means thus ran headlong into a statute explicitly designed to frustrate 
such actions. 

To be sure, executive action is a tempting strategy. For those 
seeking fundamental and enduring policy shifts, however, it is often 
insufficient. As we have seen, the Council's efforts to exclude the 
public from the permit amendment process were frustrated by the Clean 
Air Act and the Administrative Procedures Act, which explicitly 
required opportunities for public notice and comment, as well as 
judicial review. As Harris and Milkis argue, executive action must be 
reinforced by similar changes in the statutory basis of regulation if 
it is to have lasting effect. Otherwise, administrative victories may 
be "subject to legal challenges in the short run and administrative 
reversals in the long run" (1989: 133). For the Bush administration, 
however, statutory reform was not a viable option. After all, the Clean 
Air Act had just been renewed, and the president was claiming much of 
the credit for breaking the decade-long impasse. Nobody wanted to 
reopen that debate just yet. Furthermore, Democratic control of 
Congress made it exceedingly unlikely that Bush would be able to obtain 
the changes he sought. It seems clear, then, that Bush had littie 
choice but to pursue an administrative strategy. While it is easy to 
criticize this decision, it is, in many respects, a logical extension 
of the development of the administrative presidency. For presidents 
seeking to overcome the checks and balances inherent in the American 
system, unilateral action is appealing. 

Although executive administration can be an instrument of policy 
change, it works best when the policy has broad support among other key 
actors, and when the others are willing to delegate authority to the 
president and the executive agencies (Harris and Milkis, 1989: 138). 
That was clearly not the case with the Council on Competitiveness. On 
the contrary, most of the other key actors remained committed to 
stringent enforcement of clean air regulations. Consequently, the 
politics of clean air was characterized by pervasive distrust. 
Environmental groups and their allies in Congress accused the EPA and 
the White House of trying to weaken the Clean Air Act, and resisted the 
Council's efforts to "review" EPA regulations. Of course, this was not 
a new phenomenon--environmental regulation has always been conducted in 
an adversarial atmosphere. That was the reason proponents of stringent 
regulation wrote so much substantive and procedural detail into the 
Clean Air Act in the first place. Hence, when the Council tried to 
circumvent the law, its actions generated increased congressional 
oversight aimed at limiting both it's and the EPA's discretion. 
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In the final analysis, the procedural and institutional reforms 
crafted during the public lobby era played the crucial role in blocking 
the Council's deregulatory proposals. Frustrated by the inability of 
regulatory agencies and presidents to secure the public interest, 
public lobbyists set out to infuse regulatory politics with the ideals 
of participatory democracy. The resulting changes enabled a cross- 
institutional partnership of congressional staff and subcommittees, the 
federal courts, and public lobby groups to assume a central role in 
administering regulatory policy. Because many of these reforms were 
created by law they could not be overcome by executive action alone. 
Equally important, the reforms allowed previously excluded 
environmental groups to become permanent fixtures in the regulatory 
process, possessing the incentive and the means to protect the new 
status quo and their place in it. With allies like Henry Waxman 
controlling strategic junctures in the regulatory arena, they 
vigorously resisted Council proposals that threatened their ability to 
participate in EPA rulemaking. The Clean Air Act's citizen suit 
provisions also enabled environmental groups to challenge the Council's 
proposed revisions of EPA regulations. Accordingly, although 
environmentalists were routinely denied access to Council 
deliberations, they were not completely excluded from the debate. In 
conclusion, it seems that public lobbyists succeeded in establishing a 
regulatory process that insulated social policy from presidential 
influence. In this more open and complex environment, the use of 
executive action as an instrument of regulatory change faces formidable 
political and legal obstacles. 
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Introduction 


How might democracy be connected to homelessness? I ask this 
question because democracy is at a loss these days. By this I mean 
that many of its defenders do not seem to know what they are 
defending, just as many of its enemies seem not to know what they 
are attacking. Perhaps ignorance of democracy is one of its 
defining characteristics. I confess. While I have long thought of 
myself as a democrat, my knowledge of democracy is tentative at 
best. But in aspiring to be a democrat I think I benefit from 
certain Emersonian insights, and certainly from the insights 
provided by George Kateb and Stanley Cavell. They proceed in what 
I think is Emersonian fashion by trying to show the good of 
democratic life. Thus they provide access to a way of thinking 
about the politics of democratic life. For me, they enable thoughts 
about a political supplement to democratic individualism and the 
infantine joy of being found for philosophy. The political 
perspective I want to adopt in this essay seeks to coincide with 
their enthusiasm by underwriting an actively democratic way of 
being homeless. 

For many people, fear of democracy is associated with a desire 
for home. Correspondingly, democracy is connected to a form of 
homelessness, in that it requires that one overcome the desire for 
home, especially when home is comprehended as a private place, a 


place of withdrawal from the demands of common life. Democratic 


life requires one to overcome the fear of homelessness, to develop 


the courage to leave home (embracing another fear), and not know 


when or whether one will return. A romantic might believe that one 
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can leave home unaided, that there is a form of self-reliance that 
is absolute in its separation from others, an independence that is 
inviolable, and a right that is inalienable. But I do not think 
such a romanticism informs the best contemporary thinking 
influenced by Emerson. Following Kateb and Cavell, I want to 
understand how homelessness may be recovered as a way of thinking 
about the American democratic condition. 


The homeless of American cities are widely comprehended as 


victims and/or vernin.1 Attempts to think about the mental or 


spiritual condition of homelessness need to be responsive to the 
accusation of callousness regarding the material conditions of 
those who lack homes as well as their mental states. Otherwise, the 
value of homelessness would itself be lost to us. So I want to put 
pressure on what might be called the two conditions of 
homelessness. The first condition is implicitly enunciated by Kateb 
and Cavell. It presumes the existence of material conditions that 
permit individuals to be moderately alienated from others. This is 
a homelessness dependent on habits supported by a particular way of 
life. The second condition, comparatively speaking, is disastrously 
damaged by the habits supported by another way of life. If the 
latter form of homelessness has superseded the former (and I 
believe it has), then the conditions underwriting self-reliance and 
contemporary philosophical thought as embraced by Kateb and Cavell 
are severely threatened. 

Under this threat, I suggest, perhaps it may be possible to 


grasp how homelessness as a political ethos might be reinvigorated. 


3 
I suggest that such a reinvigoration could occur if we emphasize 


the role compensation plays to make bearable the currently 


unbearable condition of homelessness. I conclude by suggesting that 
the Emersonian dictum concerning compensation can only be followed 
politically by serious consideration and joining with the elements 
of poststructuralist thinking that better sensitize democratic 
individuals to the partial character of all identities. That way, 


we might reactivate political engagement. 


The Material Condition(s) of Homelessness 


The opposition of home and homelessness is a complicated one. 
Cavell suggests that one good place to begin to think about the 
meaning of home is by reflecting on Novalis's famous saying, 
"Philosophy is essentially homesickness -- the universal impulse to 


be home," and connecting it what he believes is a major idea (a 


philosophical masterpiece) shared by Emerson and Thoreau, "that 
owning or belonging to a place is the promise and power of leaving 
it, say of staking one's name."2 He then suggests that home's 
meaning might be further illuminated when he cites Fritz Lang's 


film, Clash by Night (written by Clifford Odets), in which "Barbara 


Stanwyck says to a man, a stranger, 'Home is where you go when you 
run out of places. '"3 
These views of home depend upon each other even as they depart 


from each other. 


To leave home one must have a home to leave. To 
make a home one must stake one's name to a place where one belongs. 


To go home, one must have run out of places. Each perspective is a 
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moment in the experience of home through which a recognition of its 
value comes from feeling its lack. Each relates back to a set of 
material conditions which provide points of departure for a 


person's recovery or discovery of home. Each connects the material 


conditions that enable one to be at home with the systems of 


representation through which home become comprehensible as a name, 
place, and feeling. 

The (re)discovery of home is not always a happy process. 
Michele Wallace evokes the themes of discovery and return when she 
reflects on her desire to leave the claustrophobic space of her 
sister's home, to which she repaired after release from Harlem 
Hospital's psychiatric center: 

There was no transcending the past so long as I 
remained in the Harlem of my birthplace, so long as I 
remained at home. Yet getting my own apartment in New 
York seemed financially out of the question. So I dreamed 
a black woman's dream that made no sense at all. I would 
change my name, get on a Greyhound bus, and get off 
wherever it stopped, begin a new life in a new place -- 
like John Garfield or Henry Fonda in some formulaic 1930s 
movie -- washing dishes or slinging hash at a no-name 
diner.# 
She envisions herself anonymous and unattached. But the dream makes 
no sense, it takes place only in her movie memory. She cannot begin 
anew, she cannot go to a place untethered from her past. It is 


financially impossible. 
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Could Wallace simply leave, take to the open road, drop out? 
She reflects on categories of homelessness developed by a 
journalist, Peter Marin, to enable a defense of the option of 
marginality, of a retention of the right to choose homelessness: 
I think I understand what he means about the need 
for a way to drop out, but I don't believe there ever 
was, except in the movies, an economic and social 
demilitarized zone to which people could escape... When 
he writes of "traditional tramps, hobos, and transients," 
I think of Red Skelton with a day-old beard pencilled in, 
or Meryl Streep and Jack Nicholson stumbling from public 
shelter to tavern, working through their middle-class 
angst, in the 1940s world of Ironweed. I don't think of 
Grandpa Bob, who hoboed because he couldn't get the kind 
of work he wanted as a horticulturalist, just because he 
was black. I don't think of the 1980s in which AIDS, 
crack, the diminished employment opportunities and 
welfare benefits make poverty and homelessness inevitable 


for more and more people who don't "have it all 


together." Our world is their world too.° 


These material conditions, she suggests, are inevitably associated 
with the mental states of feeling either at home or homeless. 
"Containment" is the word she uses to describe the condition 
through which people are produced as crazy. But craziness is not 
the only way in which people are contained. To take but one 


important example, families are potential sites of containment as 
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well, reenforcing a masculinist authority system that is woefully 
inadequate to the needs of children and women. 

The idea of homelessness as an unbidden disaster is present in 
Wallace's discussion, though it is not her only theme. It rubs 
against Stanley Cavell's thought connecting the hobo to philosophy, 
made toward the conclusion of his essay on finding as founding. 
Cavell careful expresses the openness available to philosophy when 
thought of as a kind of homelessness, albeit a homelessness 
comforted by the indetermination of language, and ultimately 
(re) found for philosophy. He writes, 

What seems to me evident is that Emerson's finding of 
founding as finding, say the transfiguration of 
philosophical grounding as lasting, could not have 
presented itself as a stable philosophical proposal 
before the configuration of philosophy established by the 
work of the later Heidegger and the later Wittgenstein, 
call this the establishing of thinking as knowing how to 
go on, being on the way, onward and onward. At each step, 
or level, all explanation comes to an end; there is no 
level to which all explanations come, at which all end. 


An American might see this as taking the open road. The 


philosopher as the hobo of thought. © 


Might Cavell's hobo of thought be connected to Michele Wallace's 
Uncle Bob? I think Wallace would hope so, because she approaches 
the unbidden disaster of homelessness as a matter of "our world," 


and because she understands that "our world" is constructed through 


the power of language. Her concern about the lack of a space into 
which one might escape leads her to observe that the terms of 
experience are themselves becoming more and more enclosed. She 
writes, "'Crazy' is a word I hear being used more and more often to 
describe what people do to one another and themselves in their 
'‘leisure' time, perhaps in order to accommodate, simultaneously, 
the limited choices and the much more extensive choicelessness of 
our present living arrangements. "/ Wallace thus focuses attention 
on one of the final sentence fragments in Cavell's essay: "What I 
think can be said is that while of course there are things in the 
world other than language, for those creatures for whom language is 
our form of life, those who are what 'Experience' entitles 'victims 
of expression' -- mortals -- language is everywhere we find 
ourselves, which means everywhere in philosophy (like sexuality in 
psychoanalysis) ."® 

When Wallace refers to containment, she gestures toward 
material conditions and structures of the organization of life -- 
families, hospitals, schools -- that arrange living in a manner 
that connects with the Emersonian phrase Cavell uses, "victims of 


expression." One might say we are also victims of containment, and 


that containment is everywhere we find ourselves, but that in 


finding ourselves in this way, we are lost to ourselves. 

This sense of being lost as a consequence of being found is at 
the root of the problem of homesickness. It is not finding as 
founding as finding, but instead a blockage that results as froma 


dead-ended quest for security through making the world certain.? 
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George Kateb suggests as much in his comments concerning those who 
seek to overcome alienation. Kateb wants to assert "that alienation 
or estrangement is good, and hence that wanting to be at home 


mentally or spiritually is questionable, and ought to be 


questioned. "10 He wants to make this claim because he believes 


that a lack of alienation is at the root of the problem of 
homesickness. Those who are homesick are already, in the most 
important senses, at home. But that condition only heightens their 
problems. 

At home, they want more home. They are homesick, 
even though they are home. What is their desire? They 
crave that the self be made of answerable questions. They 
want no real self-process. They want an identity, a self- 
same self. They want to be defined, known, and understood 
by those around them. Others are their furnishings. They 
do not believe in the right of self-trust.11 

For Kateb, these people need to learn to become self-reliant. But 
the desire to be defined, known and understood, this metaphysical 
agoraphobia -- where does it come from, if not from the ways in 
which people are victims of modern strategies of containment? In 
exasperation Kateb wants to tell the homesick, "Grow up!"12 But he 
does not suggest why they would construct this desire as they do, 
though he develops suggestive lines of inquiry in his comments on 
Emerson's critique of mass society. 13 To find "a demilitarized 
zone to which we might escape," requires relief from the 


containment of the world. And if that is so, then the attainment of 
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homelessness is necessary if we are to find ourselves in a manner 


consistent with the self-reliance, or the idea of self-process. 


How extensive has the containment of the world become? Jeremy 
Waldren presents a compelling argument to the effect that homeless 
people are in danger of being allowed no place to be in 
contemporary America.!4 This is a consequence of one facet of the 
boundary creating laws of the world, the rules of private property 
that reduce the possibility of common spaces where the homeless can 
exist. Though the libertarian fantasy (and the catastrophe for the 
homeless) of all property being made private has not happened, 
Waldren suggests that a modified form of that catastrophe is in 
effect. There is increasing regulation of streets and restrictions 
on the uses to which public spaces may be put, designed to force 
the homeless to go away. Waldren writes, "What is emerging -- and 
it is not just a matter of fantasy -- is a state of affairs in 
which a million or more citizens have no place to perform 
elementary human activities like urinating, washing, sleeping, 
cooking, eating, and standing around."15 He suggests that the 
homeless only have freedom in our society to the extent that our 
society is communistic, that is, to the extent that collective 
resources remain open to common access and use.2© But through a 
series of regulations a cumulative effect has resulted, in which 
homeless people end up not having a place where they can pee, shit 
and sleep.17 

For Waldren it is useful to think of homelessness as an issue 


of freedom before considering it as an issue of need because to do 
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so highlights the agency of those who are homeless. To characterize 
the plight of homeless people in reference to need obscures their 
agency. To focus on need is to suggest that the relief of need is 
an end in itself, and hence the relationship between the relief of 
needs and the freedom of the needy is truncated. When we lose sight 
of agency a frightening specter is raised. 
Now one question we face as a society ... is whether we 
are willing to tolerate an economic system in which large 
numbers of people are homeless. Since the answer is 
evidently "Yes," the question that remains is whether we 
are willing to allow those who are in this predicament to 
act as free agents, looking after their own needs, in 
public places -- the only space available to them. It is 
a deeply frightening fact about the modern United States 
that those who have homes and jobs are willing to answer 
"Yes" to the first question and "No" to the second. 18 
The securing of freedom is connected with the overcoming of the 


conditions that accompany homelessness. But Waldren is careful in 


distinguishing the securing of that freedom from that of putting 


people into homes. What is unbearable for people who are homeless 
is not the homelessness itself, but the restrictions that are 
placed upon their basic bodily freedoms. He writes, "[I]f freedom 
is important, it is freedom for human beings, that is, for the 
embodied and needy organisms that we are. "19 

Waldren's focus on embodiment links the issue of freedom to 


the material conditions of homeless in a manner that puts great 
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pressure on any position that would merely celebrate estrangement. 
Estrangement is a moment in the practice of freedom. That is all. 
It cannot be a permanent condition, because if it becomes that it 
threatens the very freedom that gives rise to it by attacking the 
body that bears it. 

In the light of this analysis of freedom's relationship to 
homelessness, we might consider the case of Joyce Brown as 
exemplary. She not only dreamed the black woman's dream that makes 
no sense but enacted it, in her own fashion. In October of 1987 she 
was living on a street of New York City in front a restaurant vent 
at Second Avenue and 65th Street.29 on October 28th, she was 
picked up as part of Mayor Edward Koch's program to rid the streets 
of homeless people, taken to Bellevue hospital, injected with an 


antipsychotic drug and tranquilizers and retained against her 


will.21 In her court appearance, she explained that she used a 


pseudonym so her sisters could not find her. She feared they would 
return her to a hospital to which they had committed her in 1985. 
She argued that she had a right to be on the streets, and that she 
was a "professional" at caring for herself. 22 

Brown lived a minimalist lifestyle, taking what she needed to 
live and leaving the rest. She had a budget of $7.00 per day, and 
panhandled more than that as a cushion. She would refuse any gifts 
greater than what she considered to be her daily minimal 
requirement. Her reasoning was straightforward. "If money is given 
to me and I don't want it, of course I am going to give it back... 


I've heard people say: 'Take it. It will make me feel good.' But I 
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say: 'I don't want it. I don't need it.' Is it my job to make them 


feel good by taking their money?"23 Her refusal led the Judge 


Robert Lippman, who disposed of her case to write, "Apparently 
beggars can be choosers."*4 In making his decision, he concluded 
that her problems stemmed, not from mental illness, or from being 
homeless itself, but from the condition of poverty that accompanied 
her homelessness. He suggested that the key determination in ruling 
on her case is not whether or not she is mentally ill, but capable 
of enjoying her freedom. 

The requirements of freedom along the dimension of bodily 
needs are minimal. Another example, with a less happy denouement, 
is the story of this latter-day hobo. We might hear in his 
statement an echo of Thoreau. 

Hell with 'em. Every time I get something, somebody 
else wants it. I'm better off right here... a fucking 
bum. I'm happy. Hey, this is my life. I don't need no 9- 
to-5 shit. Free. That's all I want. You know what life 
is, doncha? The only reason you hang around is to see 
what happens next. If it wouldn't be for curiosity, you'd 
a hung it up, committed suicide, jumped off the 'Frisco 
bridge. 2° 
This man was named Blackie, and is described as "the last of the 
old-time hobos" in the title of the article which drew my 
attention. Blackie once was able to go door-to-door doing yard work 
to make his way. That ended when he was arrested. Blackie once was 


free to make shelters for himself in hobo jungles. His camp outside 
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of Sacramento, California was swept by police in 1989, and rather 
than run, Blackie decided to challenge the right of local 
authorities to remove the camp. Several delays in the scheduling of 
the hearing, however, forced him to move on, leaving the cheap 
hotel he was staying in while waiting for his day in court, and 
abandoning the place that he had made into his semi-permanent home 
for his declining years. Despondent, he left on a freight for Reno, 
Nevada and was never heard from again. 

This old-time hobo, Blackie, and Joyce Brown, could almost be 
said to be homeless by choice. That is, because the circumstances 
that govern organized life, normalized life, were oppressive to 
them, they sought out alternatives, they sought to live outside of 
the containment fields that govern modern experience. That the 
space for their existence is threatened is a fact of the material 


conditions of homelessness. As Waldren urgently notes, the material 


conditions of homelessness are intimately connected to the issue of 


freedom. Put bluntly, if there cease to be places of bodily freedom 
for those who lack property in anything beyond their own embodied 
selves, the possibilities for the enjoyment of philosophy as the 
experience of the open road, and the pre-conditions for the quest 
for self-reliance, become severely impoverished. The social ecology 
which would support such endeavors becomes too impoverished. We 
enter into a state of political emergency. When framed as an issue 
of freedom, the condition of the homeless suggests that we are 
suffering an emergency of freedom. To anticipate, the homeless 


serves as a type of monitor for us. If the material conditions that 
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enable Joyce Brown and Blackie -- and by extension any one of us -- 
to be homeless disappear, the spiritual possibility of homelessness 
as the open road, as a possible path of freedom, disappears as 


well. 


The Habits of Homelessness 


The material conditions of homelessness and the psychological 
state of being homelessness are connected through regimes of 
belonging that inform a common way of life. Thinking about the 
society in which homelessness is supported and made possible might 
enable us to come closer to the heart of the problem. 

In an essay on alienation and belonging, David Bromwich uses 
a poem by Wordsworth, "The Old Cumberland Beggar," to explore the 


mores which enabled people to integrate homeless people into their 


lives in early 19th century America.?© a key passage of the poem 


is in the following lines: 

Where'er the aged Beggar takes his rounds, 

The mild necessity of use compels 

To acts of love; and habit does the work 

Of reason, yet prepares that after joy 

Which reason cherishes.?7 
The people of Cumberland give alms to the beggar not out of any 
sense of program or plan, but out of a sense of "use." Bromwich 
suggests that by "use" Wordsworth means something unusual, "the 
repeated performance of a given action."*8 This use, which is 


synonymous with habit, "does the work of reason." As Bromwich puts 
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it, "a guided, but unreasoning impulse, gives all the sanction to 
an act that we could hope to obtain from rational reflection."29 
This kind of use has nothing to do with utility. 

Habit differs from rational action in that regard, but in 
another important regard as well. It prepares "that after joy that 
reason cherishes." Bromwich points out that this end is not a 
social utility. The relationship between reason and habit suggested 
by Wordsworth is more protean and fragile than that. It involves 
"pleasure unpursued," in Wordsworth's phrase. Bromwich asks, why 


must the pleasure be unpursued? "The problem (Wordsworth must feel) 


with an ethic of rational choice, which speaks of the pursuit of 
pleasure or the pursuit of happiness, is that it subtly or 
conspicuously includes the idea of a reward."39 wordsworth wishes 
to warn against such thinking because of its utilitarian 
calculations, which could render a man such as the Cumberland 
beggar useless and thus susceptible to removal. 


The Cumberland beggar, Wordsworth suggests, is "A silent 


monitor, which on their minds / Must needs impress a transitory 


thought / Of self-congratulation. "31 Bromwich comments: 
The beggar, by vividly calling to mind everything he 
stands for in a social order, recalls to others their own 
peculiar position in the same order: not their security 
alone, or their want of it; but the part that chance, or 
that fateful succession of accidents that we sometimes 
call "nature," has played in their own coming to be what 


they are. In his presence, we all of us count our 
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"charters and exemptions," the things that constrain us, 
and the things that leave us partly free. 
Bromwich argues that it would be a horrible mistake to think that 
"The Cumberland Beggar" is an object lesson in the Christian 
homily, "There but for the grace of God go I." He points out that 
there is no scene of gratitude contained in "The Old Cumberland 
Beggar." One is not asked to feel as the beggar feels. Instead, he 
suggests that Wordsworth might be conveying the message "that any 
life at all, when its conventional accretions are burned away, 
might become the sort of monitor that the beggar's is."33 
In his introduction to the poem, Wordsworth writes, "The class 


of Beggars, to which the old Man here described belongs, will 


probably soon be extinct."°4 He is right. David Rothman, among 


many others, has chartered the disappearance of beggars into the 
almshouses of early nine-teenth century America.2> Wordsworth 
refers to the almshouse experience in "The Old Cumberland Beggar," 
wishing that he never be placed there: 
May never HOUSE, misnamed of INDUSTRY, 
Make him captive! -- for that pent-up din, 
Those life-consuming sounds that clog the air, 
Be his the natural silence of old age! 36 
The beggar's silence is one respected in the fading world described 
by Wordsworth. It is a silence allowable in a time and place where 
habits are understood to be the moral underpinnings of the 
impersonal ethos governing the common life of democratic citizens. 


But the new silence is composed of the pent-up din, the life- 
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consuming sounds of disciplinary institutions, within which habit 
is reduced to re-habilitation.?7 

This is not to say that we now live in a disciplinary age. It 
is worse than that. American society has been a disciplinary 
society, one of the most thorough-going disciplinary societies, and 
we are now living amongst the ruins of discipline. What this has 
meant is that the reduction of habit Wordsworth feared was only a 
prelude to the later withdrawal of focused attention on 
individuation, and its substitute through tactics of normalization 
that focus on populations instead of individuals. We are in a 
period of new enclosures, a time when control proceeds through 
monitoring of a sort even Wordsworth might not have imagined. 38 

Those of us who inhabit spaces of privilege seem least able to 
comprehend this shift, since we are most likely to still be the 
residual products of disciplinary individuation. What remains of 
the old order is still hospitable to us. But homeless people have 
no place to be by design. Architects arrange urban centers to 


disallow their presence, and city planners develop strategies for 


their removal. Little attention is paid to the problems they have 


surviving, even in the mode of disciplinary strategies -- say, 
serious (rather than rhetorical) attempt to reinvent the poor- 
house, to develop work projects in the manner of the New Deal. The 
dignity enjoyed by Wordsworth's Cumberland beggar was transitory. 
Perhaps it marked a high point in American democratic life, 


ironically, prior to democracy's fuller realization. 
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What habit of life characterizes the relationship of 
homelessness to democracy now, as opposed to in Wordsworth's time? 
To return to Bromwich's understanding of Wordsworth's poetic 
assertion, might any life at all, when its accretions are burned 
away, become a monitor like the Cumberland beggar's was? I would 
tentatively answer: yes and no. Yes, in that it is still possible 
to imagine our accretions burned away, pace the advocates of 
identity politics. No, in that the habits of the lives of those who 
lived in Cumberland are not the same as ours. Our age is deeply 
disenchanted, and we are left to develop our own representations. 
We know too well that what is left when our accretions are burned 
away is not an essential humanity, but something much lighter and 
inessential and hence more frightening. We wrestle with what to do. 
(This last thought is, I fear, exceedingly un-Emersonian. At the 
same time it is, I believe, true to the project of Emerson's 
America.) 

What reinvigorating habits might we provide for such fragile 
yet persistent beings? Since we're not going anywhere, how might we 


all get along, homeless? 


Compensation and the Partial Individual 
"Emerson," Kateb writes, "... will try to break up the mass, 


break up the masses, by both his method and the substance of his 


teaching, and thus tease out individuals."?9 But he will try to do 


so in a way that escapes the means of politics, because for 


Emerson, politics is almost inevitably corrupted by the way it 
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connects power to utility. The only political activities of value 
are those of direct democratic participation, primarily in speeches 
presented as part of democratic deliberation, moments of individual 
resistance, such as engaged in by Thoreau, and moments of 
"stupendous moral emergency beyond the reach of individual self- 
reliance," when the evil of political mobilization is less than the 
evil to be overcome, as in the famous case of the American Civil 
War.49 The final political position for Kateb's Emerson is 
straightforward. "Individualism must do battle with massification, 
more and more."41 

But the difficult relationship of democracy to homelessness 
suggests a minority reading of Emerson, emphasizing the contingent 
character of the individualism that battles massification. One 


might pose this as a question: After the death of Emerson's God, 


what remains?*? (After the burn, what remains?) Kateb develops a 


position beyond politics. He writes, 
Alone, one is divine because only when one is withdrawn 
can reality present itself by presenting itself as 
beauty. This life of illusions is transformed by self- 
reliance into the sublime spectacle of appearances. 43 
Kateb's religious gesture refolds outer life into inner peace. But 
at what cost? One cannot shut one's ears to Wordsworth's life- 
consuming sounds" forever. The sublime spectacle of appearances 
seems to much like a retreat from politics rather than a 


magisterial and democratic contempt for politics. 
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But instead of the transformation of the life of illusion into 
the sublime spectacle of appearances, can we not substitute the 
compensatory activity of partial identification? I see this 
activity as the form that the care of self needs to take in the 
ruins of disciplinary society. It likely to be an activity of 
solitude, but one in which "the life consuming sounds that clog the 
air" are given their due, that is, in which they are recognized as 
a crucial if painful part of the constitution of our selves, in 
lack. I see this activity as being underwritten by Emerson in his 
essay, "Compensation." 

Emerson begins that essay in good protestant manner, mocking 
precisely what Wordsworth also rejects -- the value of Christian 
moralisms smelling of utilitarian calculations. He muses about the 
preacher who argues, from the doctrine of the Last Judgment, that 
the wicked are successful in this life, but that just compensation 
will be rendered to those who are good in the next. He objects: 
"The legitimate inference the disciple would draw was -- 'We are to 
have such a good time as the sinners have now;' or, to push it to 
its extreme import -- 'You sin now, we shall sin by and by; we 


would sin now, if we could; not being successful we expect our 


revenge to-morrow."44 such an idea "defers to the base estimate of 


the market of what constitutes manly success, instead of 
confronting and convicting the world from the truth; announcing the 
presence of the soul; the omnipotence of the will; and so 
establishing the standards of good and ill, of success and 


failure."45 
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Men are better than their theology, Emerson suggests, wiser 
than they know, because they adhere to the law of compensation. But 
what is that law? He does not say, suggesting only that he wants 
"to record some facts that indicate the path of the law of 
Compensation; happy beyond my expectation if I shall truly draw the 
smallest arc of this circle."*© That Emerson seeks to "draw the 
smallest arc" of the law of compensation puts compensation in 


opposition to the central idea in "Circles," that enclosed in a 


series of circles is the truth of life itself.4’ In only recording 


some facts that indicate the law of compensation, Emerson keeps the 
circle open; he does so surprisingly, by identifying compensation 
with a dualism that pervades all of nature. The world is dual, and 
so are all of its parts. "The entire system of things gets 
represented in every particle. "48 
Emerson describes this dualism in a series of observations 
concerning the fortunes attendant to political fame and personal 
genius. But these only illustrate a more fundamental fact of life 
in the universe. "All things are moral," he suggests. For every 
good, there is an evil, for every disaster, a triumph. "What we 
call retribution is the universal necessity by which the whole 
appears wherever a part appears. "49 Yet Emerson is at care to note 
that the wholeness of things is constantly challenged by the 
partial responses of humans. This partiality is an aspect of the 
dualism of body and soul. He writes, 
Every act rewards itself, or in other words 


integrates itself, in a twofold manner; first in the 
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thing, or in real nature; and secondly in the 


circumstance, or in apparent nature. Men call the 
circumstance retribution. The causal retribution is in 
the thing and is seen in the soul. The retribution in the 
circumstance is seen by the understanding; it is 
inseparable from the thing, but is often spread over a 
long time and so does not become distinct until after 
many years... Cause and effect, means and end, seed and 
fruit, cannot be severed; for the effect already blooms 
in the cause, and the end preexists in the means, the 
fruit in the seed.°° 
We seek to act partially, Emerson seems to suggest, because we are 
bodily beings. In our moral striving in particular, we seek the 
pleasures of the senses, and not the requirements of character. But 
we will be thwarted in our delusions by the inevitability of 
retributive action. "There is a crack in everything God has made," 
he notes. That sentence accounts for both the resistance of the 
body to the soul and their inevitable connection. Compensation, as 
Kateb notes, is the hardest teaching. It is hardest when applied to 
the partial sensuality of human beings, our lack which is grounded 
in our sensual being, our embodiment. While it is inevitable that 
we will resist the imposition of wholeness upon our bodies with our 
bodies, it is also almost useless that we do so, because our bodies 
are deeply connected to our souls. As Michel Foucault has put it: 


"The soul is the prison of the body. #1 
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The harshness of our knowledge of compensation might lead to 

stoicism, or passive nihilism. This cannot be the path of anyone 
who seeks to be, politically. Despite "the indifferency of 
circumstances, ">2 Emerson suggests that we see beyond compensation 
to the soul. He writes, 

The soul is not a compensation, but a life. The soul is. 

Under all this running sea of circumstance, whose waters 

ebb and flow with perfect balance, lies the aboriginal 

abyss of real Being. Essence, or God, is not a relation 

of a part, but the whole. Being is the vast affirmative, 

excluding negation, self-balanced, and swallowing up all 

relations, parts and times within itself.°3 
This life is a progress, not a station. The absolute measure of our 
selves is the whole, one not readily realizable. So underlying 
Emerson's discussion of compensation is the question of the 
relationship of compensation to the real Being of the soul. And as 
he puts it, "In the nature of the soul is the compensation for the 
inequalities of condition.">4 

Ironically, the soul constantly quits its whole system of 

things. Worldly relations hang loosely to the circumstances of the 
soul's existence, and when perceived properly "becom[e] as it were 
a transparent fluid membrane through which the living form is seen, 
and not, as in most men, an indurated heterogenous fabric of many 
dates and of no settled character, in which the man is imprisoned. 


The there can be enlargement, and the man to-day scarcely remembers 


the man of yesterday."°5 Whatever sadness and resignation 
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accompany the human condition, then, reflects a lack of faith. In 


our lack of faith we cannot move forward. We are stuck, and the 


stuckness we suffer might be said to consist of our fearful 
clinging to the conditions which make us recognizable to ourselves 
at the cost of further growth, the sort of identification with home 
criticized by Kateb. It is our "lapsed estate, resting, not 
advancing, resisting, not cooperating with the divine 
expansion...">6 

Emerson certainly does not intend that his soul be the same as 
that described by Foucault. But the pressure is there. If the soul 
is not to be a prison, but instead a vast affirmative, a life, can 
it be that without resort to belief in a sovereign Being, a god who 
might save us? So much of the doctrine of compensation is bound up 
in faith that the question almost presents itself: Is it possible 
to think of advancement, to observe growth and development, without 
thinking of a god, even nostalgically? If we need a god to explain 
the spiritual law of compensation, paradoxically, do we not need a 
law of compensation to explain god's lack? To ask that question, 
however one formulates it, is to begin an inquiry into the terms 
through which we might begin to imagine a politics that could 
attend compensation in this disenchanted world. The beginning of 
such a politics might be found in the actions through which we 
compensate for the lack of god. We might go further, and repair to 
an appreciation of life for what it lacks. And in beginning to 
appreciate what life lacks, we might be able to note how full it 


is. 
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This is an insight provided by Kateb when he moves closer to 
Cavell, Kateb when he reads Heidegger. For Kateb, Heidegger 
substitutes a "... sense of the inessentiality of all things and 
the wonder of the uncomposed indefiniteness that contrasts with 
nothingness ... for the untenable religiousness... in the works of 


Emerson, Thoreau and Whitman. This is the core of the attachment to 


earthly existence as such. "97 (Even more, Kateb suggests that the 


hidden source of democracy itself may have been the death of god.) 

But one might ask, if we rids ourselves of god, why not finish 
the task and rid ourselves of this thing called individualism? More 
modestly, is not the individualism reflected in self-reliance so 
thoroughly tainted with a faith in god that we need radically to 
amend Emerson? Or, even more modestly, can we not begin to 
renegotiate the terms of care for the self in such a manner as to 
meet the transformed circumstances of self-hood, brought on in part 
by the doctrine of individualism, however improperly that doctrine 
has been understood? Kateb himself has called for a rehabilitation 
of individualism, pretending that those to whom he issues the call 
have not been doing so all along. > 

Here, compensation, freed from its religious moorings, has 
much to teach us. It might guide us to a politics of homelessness 
that is sensitive to the incomplete character of all attempts to be 
at home, including the last home, the home one makes within one's 
self. Such a politics would enable us to negotiate the terms of our 
incomplete identifications, to monitor the relative depths of 


aspects of our ontological commitments. In showing those of us who 
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are home how to be less at home, how to recognize our common and 
individual lack, political theorists of compensation might enable 
us to go to war with all ideas that would call upon us to complete 
communities of friends, rather than enjoy the company of strangers. 
But they would do more than that. They would teach us to recognize 
the strangeness in our selves, and to cultivate strangeness. They 
would show us better how to think with our bodies. 

In this sense they would join with the voices that insist that 
we must ease the tightness of the fields of containment that 
suffocate the homeless, preventing them from having a place to be 
while we remain dead, if secure. More than calling for tolerance, 
contemporary advocates of a what is too quickly called by their 
critics postmodernism -- I would suggest that these theorists are 
underwritten by a latter-day version of Emersonian compensation -- 
are issuing compelling calls for a return to the agon.-? These 
thinkers are not interested in the politics of parody, or of 
mourning, but in the possibilities of democratic engagements with 
the open road. © 


Such voices insists that politics inheres in the ontological 


priority of the care of self for the self,®1 ana they are 


cautious enough in their claims, and appreciative enough of liberal 
history, to recognize the delicacy of the political work ahead. 
Kateb and Cavell seem to know that they are fated to join these 
voices, many of whom Kateb, at least, has fought for so long, and 
of whom Cavell has expressed his ambivaience as well as admiration. 


Kateb would be our liberal Foucault, in his best moments (and our 
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liberal Baudrillard in his worst, most stoic moments). Cavell would 
alternate between being our Lacan and Derrida. 

Cavell closes his essay, "Finding As Founding," with a series 
of questions posed by an imaginary accuser, which culminates ina 
sharp attack, to the effect, "don't you think that everything is 
language?" He responds to his imaginary interlocutor, 

It is true that when I hear Emerson saying (in "Self- 
Reliance"), "We lie in the lap of immense intelligence, 
which makes us organs of its activity and receivers of 
its truth," I know that while others will take this 
"intelligence" as an allusion to God or to the Over-Soul 
and a little condescend to it, I take it as an allusion 
to, or fantasy of, our shared language, and I aspire to 
descend to it. 
It is shortly after this that Cavell makes his remark to the effect 
that "Language is everywhere we find ourselves." Both Kateb and 
Cavell, then, seem to recognize that home is where you cease to be 
a philosopher, even as the philosopher's desire is defined by lack 
of home. In seeking to negotiate a way through the material 
conditions of homelessness, they are forced down a path that takes 
them further away from their destination, even as they would admit 
not knowing the road they are traveling, perhaps accepting only 
that it is a road to nowhere. While on the open road, surely they 


will meet companions worthy of their attention. Hopefully, they 


will find public facilities in which to pee and shit, and public 


benches on which to sleep, perchance to dream. 
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our ancestors, before their emigration to America, were 
the free inhabitants of the British dominions in Europe, 
and possessed a right, which nature has given to all men, 
of departing from the country in which chance, not choice 
has placed them, of going in quest of new habitations, and 
of establishing new societies, under such laws and 
regulations as to them shall seem most likely to promote 
public happiness. 


- Thomas Jefferson 


I know of no safe depository of the ultimate power of 
society but the people themselves, and if we think them 
not enlightened enough to exercise their control with a 
wholesome discretion, the remedy is not to take it from 
them, but to inform their discretion. 


- Thomas Jefferson 


Introduction 


The student movements! of the 1960's are typicaily 
remembered much more for what they became rather than what 


they were originally intended to be. Conservative scholars, like Allan 


Bloom,? who cast a rather large shadow over the student movement 


in his critical remembrance of the late 1960's, who would be 
somewhat loath to use such a vulgar dialectic elsewhere in their 
thinking seem more than ready to apply it to the period of their 
discontent. The events of 1968-1970 are treated as though they 
were the natural and inevitable culmination of beliefs put in motion 
a few years earlier. Indeed for Bloom and others of his ilk the events 
of the 1960's were put in motion four hundred years earlier, but that 


is another story. It is as if the students of 1960 should have known 
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better when they began their visionary quest to restructure 
American society. It is as if they should have known that on March 6, 
1970 eight young college educated, upper middle class and wealthy 
men and women would blow themselves up in a Manhattan 
apartment while making bombs for an "organization" called 
Weatherman. But of course they couldn't. 

Yet despite this fact, many intellectuals, like Bloom, were by 
the mid-1980's holding a generation accountable not merely for their 
actions, but more importantly for their lack of prescience! The upshot 
of this mode of reasoning was that the souls of American students 
were now impoverished and the political world the movement 
helped to create was deeply and perhaps irreversibly flawed. If true 
then indeed the movement was tragic in its narrative, since the 
intention was in fact to make a better political world and to nourish 
their souls at the same time. But Bloom as critical exemplar is 
unsympathetic and woefully lacking in pity. His distaste for their 


ideals rings out form the pages of his book: 


A final part of the mythology of the sixties is the alleged 
Superior moral "concern" of the students. Morality 
became all the rage in the late sixties, succeeding the 
hard-nosed realism of the preceding years. But what was 
meant by morality has to be made clear... the morality 
that came into vogue in the sixties... was an altogether 
more histrionic version of moral conduct, the kind that 
characterizes heros in extreme situations. Thomas More's 
resistance to a tyrant's commands was the daily fare of 
students’ imagination...3 


He goes on to say that what the students wanted was not the 


simple morality of keeping one's promises, or obeying the law, but 
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the "noble pose." To be sure by 1970 there was plenty of that, but 


there was also a good deal more. And what there was was rooted not 


in the sort of pre-fab third-world Marxism that came to dominate 
the movement by the end of the sixties, but in something much 
older, much more American, and much more radically “conservative” 
than Bloom's rarified model could ever hope to comprehend. 

The student movement which was to become the New Left 
began with the formation of Students for a Democratic Society (SDS) 
in 1960. SDS was ostensibly the new name for the much older 
student wing of the League for Industrial Democracy (LID) which 
itself had been renamed in 1920 from the Intercollegiate Socialist 
Society founded originally by Upton Sinclair in 1905. Its brief, but 
significant history is well document by Kirkpatrick Sale, Alan 
Adelson, Todd Gitlin, James Miller, and Tom Hayden himself to name 
but a few of the people who have in some way attempted to come to 
grips with this amazing organization and the period and politics it 
inspired.4 Yet most of these accounts while long on detail are 
relatively short on theoretical depth. The familiar narrative tells us 
that a group of alienated middle and upper-middle class white 
college students spurred on by black Southern activists like those in 
Greensboro, North Carolina began to confront the problem of racism 
and discrimination in the South personally in the early 1960's. From 
there they moved toward the ideal of a large scale student political 
organization which could free not only America's dispossessed races, 
but also their own souls from the "one-dimensionality" of modern 
industrial America. They then began to confront the growing war in 


Vietnam and U.S. imperialism (corporate liberalism to them), and 
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eventually degenerated into a quasi-revolutionary organization 


which sought the violent overthrow of the "system." This final stage 


then brought about the "end" of the movement in the early 1970's 
with the New Left as factionalized and out of touch as the Old had 
been in the early days of Stalinist Russia. While all of this is true, the 
narrative as structured is incomplete. 

Rarely is the early movement given its theoretical due. Instead 
of contextualizing the theoretical voice of the movement's founders, 
many writers derivitize them. In other words rather than using a 
Skinnerian or Pocockian? strategy which would potentially render 
the early SDSers exemplars of a larger underlying American mode of 
political discourse and theory, these writers point to influential 
academics and social critics whom the SDSers read and cited 
approvingly or disapprovingly and then "derive" their theory 
through those writers. The result is usually a pronouncement of 
vagueness or political mysticism on their theoretical contributions 
which are seen as a hodge podge of left-wing liberalism without a 
coherence particular to itself. Whatever theoretical autonomy and 
independence of voice the students had is taken from them and 
ascribed to their elders in an act of dismissal. The intellectual fathers 
and mothers of the movement are given credit for their ideas, and in 
turn the students themselves are robbed of their rightful place as 
thinkers and theoreticians in their own right. This essay seeks to 
correct that slight by contextualizing the thought of the early student 
movement as opposed to periodizing it like so many others have 
done. The simple fact of the matter is those students were seeking 


something before they turned to those writers and thinkers whose 
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words they used. Though perhaps crystallic in form their quest was 
one of confirmation rather than the product of admiration. However 
influential the Niebuhr's, Nisbet's, Wolin's, Riesman's, or Marcuse's 
were to become even they could not be the authors of that for which 
they were used to confirm. In the course of the essay | will argue 
that the intellectuals who made up the leadership of the earliest 
manifestation of SDS were in fact speaking in a very old, and very 
American voice and political idiom, which, however out of vogue by 
the 1960's, was indeed as fresh, exciting, and radical as any of the 
thinkers they were reading at the time. I will argue that these early 
theorists like Haber and Hayden far from speaking the language of 
liberal reform or radical Marxism were speaking a language of 
republicanism and public happiness. A discourse at least as old as the 
American Revolution,® and yet one which since the second American 
founding had remained truncated and submerged in American 
political discourse except for certain historical moments and times. 


The 1960's of SDS I will show were indeed such a time. 


Gemeinschaft or Gesellschaft? 

While it is true that Weatherman, the Progressive Labor Party 
(PLP) and the Revolutionary Youth Movement (RYM) all sought 
ostensibly similar Marxist/Leninist/Maoist goals of broad based 
revolution and social levelling, this was not the original goal of SDS. 
But neither was SDS a simple reformist forerunner to the Great 
Society extensions of welfare-state-liberalism. Both of these 


approaches, though vastly different in critical ways in both means 


and ends, are ultimately part of the same political genre. They are 
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both anchored in what Hannah Arendt would call the "social" 
question. The social question refers to the shift in emphasis in public 
activity from one of free participation in the public sphere with an 
eye towards the public good to the use of that public sphere to 
protect and insure one's private good and property. Arendt bemoans 
the rise of the ‘social’ because ultimately it leads to the collapse of 


both the public realm and the private. According to Arendt: 


What we called earlier the rise of the social coincided 
historically with the transformation of private care for 
private property into a public concern. Society, when it 
first entered the public realm, assumed the disguise of an 
organization of property owners who, instead of claiming 
access to the public realm because of their wealth, 
demanded protection from it for the accumulation of 


more wealth. / 


Arendt argues that the most social form of government is 
bureaucracy, which she calls the "rule by nobody" and which she 
goes on to describe as “not necessarily no-rule," and to contend that 
"it may indeed, under certain circumstances, even turn out to be one 


of the cruelest and most tyrannical" forms of government 


imaginable.8 She argues that a defining trait of ‘society’ is that: 


... on all its levels [it] excludes the possibility of action... 
Instead, society expects from each of its members a 
certain kind of behavior, imposing innumerable and 
various rules, all of which tend to "normalize" its 
members, to make them behave, to exclude spontaneous 
action or outstanding achievement.? 
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It is the emphasis on the social question, or simple well being 
that causes Arendt and SDS as well to lament much of modern 
political life.!9 This emphasis flows from the assumptions of political 
thinkers like Thomas Hobbes who argued that what people wanted 
was not public power, participatory rights, or glory, but security-- 
which subsequently became not simply one aspect of governmental 
responsibility, but almost the whole of it. For most men and women 
living in the modern liberal world the term ‘happiness’ refers simply 
to one’s personal, and therefore private, satisfactions. Governments 
for many of those people are instituted to protect them in their 
private pursuits. Revolutions in turn are the result of government 
either failing to protect the rights of the individual, or the product of 
the anxieties, and demands of the many to break down class barriers 
which currently prevent them from sharing in the wealth and 
security that would make their individual, and therefore private, 
happiness possible. This is certainly what SDS became politically as it 
eventually sought the same proclaimed goals of other modern 
revolutions, starting perhaps with the French, but particularly 
twentieth century revolutions like the Russian, the Chinese, and later 
the Cuban. To the one these revolutions had collapsed into the 
"social" paradigm. They were "stillborn," as they had surrendered 
freedom to necessity-- "the revolution(s) had changed [their] 


direction(s); [they] aimed no longer at freedom, the goal of the 


revolution(s) had become the happiness of the people."! 1 And the 


happiness of the people had come to mean that they were dressed, 


feed, and taken care of, enslaved perhaps, but happy. 
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But this was not always the case. There was a form of 


happiness which was not linked to one's private welfare and well 


being. A happiness that was dependent not what one owned or how 
secure one felt, but rather a happiness which depended upon having 
a share in the construction of something larger than just a particular 
individual. The idea of ‘public happiness’ is the idea of something 
directed at more than just personal satisfaction. Public happiness is 
the feeling one can only gain in conjunction with well received and 
respected public activity before one's peers. Whereas private 
happiness could be gained in the context of the home, family, and 
work, public happiness could only be found in the political realm of 
equals engaging in conversation and action about the life of the 
community, and perhaps the good life itself. Public happiness 


compared to private happiness: 


. consisted in the citizen's right of access to the public 
realm, in his share of public power-- to be a participator 
in the government of affairs... as distinct from the 
generally recognized rights of subjects to be protected by 
the government in the pursuit of private happiness even 


against public power.! 2 


It was Ferdinand Tonnies who first suggested that an 
important distinction existed between the entities community and 
society. The former he claimed was the product or reflection of man's 
natural will (Wesenwille), and included such things as the family, the 
friendship group, and religions. The latter was the product of man's 
rational will (Kurwille), and included things like a university, a 


business, and especially the modern state.13 This dichotomy is 


modernized in the contemporary work of Jane Mansbridge when she 
draws her distinctions between ‘unitary’ and ‘adversarial’ forms of 
association.!4 | say modernized because unlike Tonnies, Mansbridge 
recognizes the importance and desirability of equality. Where 
Tonnies believed equality to be a dangerous symptom of a twentieth 
century pathos which inevitably aided in the creation of the total 
state, 15 Mansbridge, though certainly not a leveler, recognizes that 
without some sort of rough equality between group members in 
terms of respect and power that true community becomes 
improbable if not impossible.!© The transitional or mediating 
theorist here is Arendt herself, who shares in Tonnies legitimate 
anxiety over the rise of the "social" to the detriment of both the 
public and private spheres, while at the same time embracing the 
ideal of an Aristotelian ethic in which the realm of citizenship is 
marked by its lack of rulers or ruled.17 Of SDS we can say that it 
sought to re-convert the latter category into the former, beginning 
with the University but moving quickly to the world of work and 
industry, and later the nation-state as well. SDS anchored its early 
theoretical statements in the ethos of gemeinschaft or community 
rather than in the pathos of gesellschaft or society. Instead of 
banding together for the sake of bourgeois security SDS sought an 
enriched social and political life to fulfill as one social theorist might 
say “desires for cultural participation, social belonging, and personal 


status [which had] become irresistible and their frustrations 


galling."!8 This description is a defining characteristic of the notion 


of "public happiness." 


SDS and Public Happiness 


In 1932 FDR in a famous speech claimed that his intention was 


to restore ancient truths to American politics, Jeffersonian truths. 
However, he claimed that in order to accomplish this restoration he 
would have to use Hamiltonian means to secure those Jeffersonian 
ends. Whether or not such a thing is even possible is a question only 
the future can answer. As for the New Deal as Jeffersonian theory by 
Hamiltonian means, however, we can claim that it failed on even a 
mildly strict reading of Jeffersonian political philosophy. The post- 
New Deal political landscape was more "Hamiltonian" in many ways 
than any other period in the nation's history. A strong central 
government of experts engaged themselves in the rationalization of 
industrial America and attempted to provide a stable political and 
economic environment for the orderly practice of capitalism. While 
the departure from traditional lazzie-faire principles in the form of 
the regulatory-welfare state was indeed radical with regard to the 
politics of America’s industrial period and the late politics of Hoover, 
it is not clear that it was a radical theoretical departure from a 
Hamiltonian republicanism steep in the teachings of Adam Smith and 
David Hume.!? Arguably Hamilton like Smith, Hume and Madison 
himself believed that a commercial republic would benefit everyone. 
Hamilton was no latter-day libertarian. 

Thus while FDR's new American social contract might have 
been said to rest on the "forgotten man," and intended to be "built 
from the bottom up and not from the top down," the reality was a 


new political order based on the teachings of Weber not Jefferson. It 
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was an order run by "intellectuals" and central planners who were to 


use Arendtian conceptual categories: 


. a class of professional scribes and writers whose labors 
are needed by the ever-expanding bureaucracies of 
modern government and business administration... [who 
were used] for the building up of a body of specialized 
knowledge and procedures indispensable for the growing 
operation of their governments on all levels, a process 
which stresses the esoteric character of governmental 
activities.29 


Early SDSers on the other hand were more like Arendt's hommes de 


letters (the men of letters), whom she claims: 


. resented nothing more than secrecy in public affairs; 
they had started their career by refusing this sort of 
governmental service and withdrawing from society... 
They educated themselves and cultivated their minds in 
freely chosen seclusion... the public realm was invisible to 
them.2 


What distinguished the men of letters from others denied 
access to the public realm was that their exclusion was self-chosen 
(unlike the exclusion of the poor). In Arendt's words "their personal 
distinction lay precisely in the fact that they had refused to settle in 
‘the land of consideration,’ opting instead for the secluded obscurity 
of privacy where they could at least entertain and nourish their 
passion for significance and freedom."22 Perhaps another way to 
think about this distinction would be to compare a similar discussion 


in the work of Julien Benda when he distinguishes between his 


intellectuals as ‘clerks' before and after the great betrayal.23 Though 


Arendt used this distinction in order to help her differentiate the 


men who made the French from the men who made the American 
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Revolution it is useful to our present discussion as well insofar as it 


helps explain both SDS' dissatisfaction with New Deal liberalism and 
Kennedy's New Frontier. Both of these reform minded programs, 
while well intentioned enough, never addressed the root 
dissatisfactions in any significant manner. Like Doestoevsky's 
inquisitorial priest, liberal reform with is bourgeois emphasis on 
security proved to be an offering of thin gruel when compared to 
what SDS sought was possible in American political life. 

Although there are many possible approaches to the 
Declaration of Independence that someone might take24 the reading 
which is most in line with the historical context, the political/cultural 
orientation, and the views of Jefferson himself is Arendt's. She 
suggests that Jefferson's use of the term "pursuit of happiness" in the 
Declaration , though perhaps a little ambiguous, in fact was intended 
to signify not the role of government in protecting people in their 
private pursuits, nor the idea that government was somehow to 
make people happy by simply responding to the “social question," 
but rather the idea of citizen participation in public affairs as 


discussed earlier.22 As she writes: 


Tyranny, as the revolutions came to understand it, was a 
form of government in which the ruler, even though he 
ruled according to the laws of the realm, had monopolized 
for himself the right of action, banished citizens from the 
public realm into the privacy of their households, and 
demanded of them that they mind their own private 
business. Tyranny, in other words, deprived of public 
happiness, though not necessarily private well-being, 
while a republic granted to every citizen the right to 
become a participator in the government of affairs, the 
right to be seen in action.2 6 
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The position of early SDSers who, although affluent and 
educated, held that they too were "enslaved," and spiritually 
impoverished suddenly begins to make sense. Thus when Andrew 


Kopkind writes in a 1965 edition of the New Republic that "for the 


students of the ‘sixties,, Birmingham and Albany and the Mississippi 


" 


Summer was the new American Revolution,” he is not just speaking 
rhetorically.27 American "tyranny" while not Stalinist was still 
stultifying in its political implications of distance and detachment 
from the people themselves. Traditional interest maximization which 
devoted itself to wealth, and status left this generation of students 


spiritually empty and questioning whether or not such an existence 


was a fully human let alone humane one. As The Port Huron 


Statement explains: 


We regard men as infinitely precious and possessed of 
unfulfilled capacities for reason, freedom, and love. In 
affirming these principles we are aware of countering 
perhaps the dominant conceptions of man in the 
twentieth century: that he is a thing to be manipulated, 
and that he is inherently incapable of directing his own 
affairs. We oppose the depersonalization that reduces the 
status of human beings to the status of things... 28 


In place of that vision of men SDS asserts their own writing: 


Men have unrealized potential for self-cultivation, self- 
direction, self-understanding, and creativity. It is this 
potential that we regard as crucial and to which we 
appeal, not the human potentiality for violence, unreason, 
and submission to authority. The goal of man and society 
should be human independence: a concern not with image 
of popularity but with finding a meaning in life that is 
personally authentic; a quality of mind not compulsively 
driven by a sense of powerlessness, nor one which 


unthinkingly adopts status values, nor one which 
represses all threats to its habits, but one which has full, 
spontaneous access to the present and past experiences, 
one which easily unites the fragmented parts of personal 
history, one which openly faces problems which are 
troubling and unresolved; one with an intuitive 
awareness of possibilities; and active sense of curiosity, 
and ability and willingness to learn.2? 


They go on to sum this sentiment up claiming that this kind of 
independence “does not mean egoistic individualism-- the object is 
not to have one’s way so much as it is to have a way that is one's 
own."39 This is on its face a political theory of self-determination 
which seems to correspond with liberalism, but the recognition soon 
after that "[h]uman relationships should involve fraternity and 
honesty," and that "[h]uman interdependence is contemporary fact..." 
show it as recognizing the encumbered nature of human existence 
rather than as positing an unencumbered individualism. Hence 
finding a "way that is one’s own" requires that it be done in the 
company of others who are searching in conjunction with one's self in 
a similar direction. Authenticity here does not imply social atomism. 
The only way in which such an existence was to be recognized and 
allowed for politically however, was if "the individual share[d] in 
those social decisions determining the quality and direction of his 
life; [and if] society [was] organized to encourage independence in 
men and provide the media for their common participation."3! 

The theoretical implication as of this position is the well known 
plea for “participatory democracy" which follows. Participatory 
democracy was a concept far different in its import than the 


liberalism of either the nation's founders or the New Dealers which 


both placed government at arm's length from the people in their own 
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particular way. The former because they believed in a natural 
aristocracy, and the latter because they saw government and politics 
as administration. Furthermore, participatory democracy was not 
Marxist-Leninist because it rejects the notion that politics is merely 
an instrumental way of distributing resources. Participatory 
democracy like its traditional republican counterpart sees politics as 
a special kind of activity and vocation. Citizens are not merely 
economic interest calculators, but rather full fledged members of a 
political community with a its own integrity and paideia. As such 
political life is not so much about who gets what, when, where, and 
how as it is about coming to shared understandings about what we 
ought to want and what we need to be full participants in our own 
lives. Politics rather than being the means by which we carry out 
pre-political or private agendas becomes a way of life or an end in 
and of itself. Political life for SDS becomes generative rather than 
merely reflective thereby recognizing an interconnectedness which 
transcends both individual as well as class interests as understood by 
its two major competitor ideologies at the time. 

Many have made much to do about the "inadequate" plans for 


action contained in the Port Huron Statement , as even the 


sympathetic Staughton Lynd wrote in a 1965 Dissent piece on the 


new radicals: 


I for one believe that participatory democracy, even thus 
vaguely conceived, offers a growing point far more alive 
than conventional coalition politics. At the same time, it is 
incumbent upon new radicals to explain how they 
propose to answer the problems which conventional 
politics purports to solve. How will participatory 
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democracy feed and clothe the poor, as well as stimulate 
and involve them? ... Unless in time these questions can 
be answered participatory democracy could become a 
subtle, even if heroic, form of self-indulgence.3 


Lynd goes on just a little later to claim that if participatory 
democracy cannot provide "bread and land" that the result will be 
"the poor turning for help to those who can provide it at least in part, 
and the co-optation of protest movements by the establishments."33 
In other words unless SDS can put forth a program designed to solve 
the "social" question they are destined to lose the ideological struggle 
to the reformist minded liberals or perhaps even the revolutionary 
minded communists. Yet it is precisely this sort of criticism, which 
ultimately was taken much to heart by the student movement(s) 
which ultimately leads to SDS's downfall. 

Freedom is not particular. Freedom is general. This is why Marx 
ultimately rejected the notion of a movement steeped in freedom or 
democracy in his belittling of those ideas as the product of bourgeois 
ideology-- he and his followers thus sought power, which was 
particular. Power can get bread and land, freedom offers only 


opportunity to get them, or so they thought. The Port Huron 


Statement, however addresses the economic sphere in terms of 


democratization of the work place rather than "seizing the means of 


production.” The students recognize the positive value of work and 


labor rather than the need to escape it, writing: 


... work should involve incentives worthier than money or 
survival. It should be educative, not stultifying; creative, 
not mechanical; self-directed, not manipulated, 
encouraging independence, a respect for others, a sense 
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of dignity, and a willingness to accept social 
responsibility, since it is this experience that has crucial 
influence on habits perceptions, and individual ethics...34 


The idea here is as simple as it is profound: if you solve the 
political problem the social problem will take care of itself. The 
political problem as SDS saw it was that people lacked both 
involvement and control over the most important aspects of their 
own lives. Historically speaking their economic/democratic 
theorization was not completely novel although by 1962 it was 
certainly original again. As much as the notion of democratic control 


over the economy and the work place seemed out of place in the 


scheme of American liberalism with its emphasis on private property 


and private enterprise that dominated the nation by that time there 
was a much older political tradition where such a theorization was 
not out of place. The historical lesson on property by Forrest 


MacDonald is useful here: 


... the word property had more meanings than one. In its 
older and more general sense it was related to the word 
proper , derived from the Latin proprius, meaning 
particular to, or appropriate to, an individual person. John 
Locke usually (though not invariably ) used the term in 
that way. In the more restricted and more common 
usage, by the late eighteenth century property had come 
to be related to the idea of dominion, derived from the 
Latin dominus, meaning lordship, and ultimately from 
domus, meaning house... Under English law, every such 
dominion originated in, was dependent upon, and was 
held of some superior lord... The broadest set of 
limitations upon private ownership involved rights that 
were reserved to the public in its corporate or 
governmental capacity. These included the power to 
regulate economic activity in the public interest...35 
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Donald Lutz extends this lesson in terms of American political 
history proper when he argues quite forcefully that among the most 
fundamental "rights" of the early American political communities 
was the right to be shielded from interference from without by any 
central authority in questions of local concern. According to Lutz that 


area of concern was quite extensive: 


They regulated the treatment of slaves and servants, 
built and maintained roads, bridges, streets, and wharfs, 
regulated navigation on rivers and streams, nominated 
and oversaw commissioners and surveyors responsible 
for these duties, collected both local and general taxes, 
kept standard weights and measures, graded and 
inspected goods for export, served as local conservation 
authority, ordered the destruction of pests and the 
observance of game regulations, provided for the relief of 
the poor, upheld public morals, took care of orphans, 
levied troops for the militia and supplied them with 
provisions ammunition, and housing... And yet there were 
few complaints, not because men in those days did not 
understand the meaning of freedom, but because local 
communities were relatively homogeneous, and the laws 
were, in most cases, made by the majority of local citizens 
who had common values.3 6 


Though the world had certainly changed since the days of the 


Mayflower Compact or The Fundamental Orders of Connecticut the 


ideal was still intact in the work of SDS. Their's was a political theory 


of empowerment, participation, and decentralized political power, 
but in order to succeed it had to avoid the two most powerful 

temptations of the day: Marxism with its political instrumentalism 
that offered bread and land; and liberal reformism which offered 


protection and privacy as well as some bread; both of which, 
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however, lacked the appropriate tools to produce spiritual 

sustenance and public happiness. In other words both ideological 
poles offered different conceptions of happiness-private, but neither 
offered an account of happiness-public. For the former freedom was 
defined by the "necessary," and for the latter the "necessary" was the 
whole of freedom. SDS on the other hand recognized the need for 
both happiness-private as well as happiness-public and sought a 
political solution which would enable American citizens to have both. 
Unfortunately this is a very subtle theorization, and one which it is 
very difficult to get people to either understand or rally around. So 
subtle a theorization in fact that its own adherents ultimately proved 
incapable of maintaining it as both external political pressures and 
internal divisions gave way to the “necessitarian" politics of the 


social. 


Conclusion 

In a 1963 SDS paper Tom Hayden cites a study by Herman H. 
Remmers which asserted that 3 out of every 4 students believed 
"that what the nation needs is a strong fearless leader in whom we 
can have faith," found that 50% of the students "were willing to 
compromise freedom of the press, claimed that 83% saw nothing 
wrong with wire-tapping, and that 58% saw nothing wrong with 
"third-degree" tactics on the part of police officers. For Hayden and 
SDS America was a society of potential authoritarian personalities. 
Their solution to this social pathos was an re-invigorated public 


sphere where citizens participated in the life of their community at 


all levels of decision making. SDS attempted to carve out space for 
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public action while at the same time involving itself heavily in the 
movement to break down participatory barriers for others. 

If we reject pure altruism as a motive and ask ourselves why a 
bunch of middle class college students went South in the early 1960's 
and allowed themselves to be beaten and jailed on behalf of African- 
Americans with whom they had no personal relationships we find 
ourselves quickly baffled. Since their goal was not power for 
themselves at this point we can say they were not Leninists. Since 
they shared no class relationship with the Southern Blacks they 
sought to help we can say they were not Marxists. And finally, since 
the ready answer to the question:"what's in it for them?" is pain and 
suffering basic liberalism doesn't seem to make sense either. The 
Black-rationale for the struggle was obvious, as was the White 
Southern- rationale for resisting: both groups had something tangible 
to win or lose. The students and other members of SDS, however, 
transcend easy characterization. It is only if we are able to escape 
from the dominate modes of discourse competing for space at the 
time and look to an earlier more traditional political idiom that their 
actions begin to make sense. The Civil Rights Movement provided 
these students with the opportunity to act publicly in a forum before 
their peers. Along with the pain and suffering they experienced the 
sort of happiness that private life alone cannot provide. For one brief 


shining moment in the early 1960's politics in America heard a voice 


it had not heard with such force and intonation in a long time. It is a 


voice which we find almost inaudible today and one which it would 


seem we could use a little more of. 
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The Election Cycle in Foreign Policy Activity’ 


During the late summer of 1992, many political skeptics watched George Bush closely to 
see if he would play a foreign policy card. They anticipated that Bush, who had low approval 
ratings and was trailing in the preference polls, would undertake a dramatic foreign policy 
initiative to boost his popularity. 

A number of scenarios were possible. One involved Iraq where military action could be 
taken to remove Saddam Hussien. Another involved Yugoslavia where the U.S. could lead U.N 
troops on a mission to end the civil war in Bosnia. Another involved Somalia, where the U.S., 
again with U.N. help, could attempt to eliminate the fighting between the warring factions and 
feed the starving multitude. 

Any of these actions during the closing months of the campaign would likely have boosted 
Bush’s approval ratings among the electorate. The increase in approval ratings could have 
translated into votes on November 3, possibly assuring Bush’s reelection. 

He didn’t do it. And it may have cost him the election. 

Had he made a move, Bush would not have been the first incumbent to engage in a 
dramatic foreign policy action in the months before an election. Less than nine months before the 
1972 Presidential election, Richard Nixon embarked on an historic trip to China. Nixon followed 
the trip to China with a trip to Moscow. These exercise in dramatic foreign policy actions yielded 
a tremendous increase in his popularity. In early January, less than 50 percent approved of his 
performance as president. Following the two trips, his popularity rating surged; nearly two out of 
three Americans now approved of his leadership. 

In September 1950, before an off-year election, American forces landed in Inchon, Korea. 
Harry Truman’s popularity jumped as the American public relived the victories of World War II 
(Mueller, 1973). Eight years later, in the midst of a major domestic scandal involving his White 
House chief of staff, Eisenhower ordered American troops into Lebanon. Only a fortnight before 
the 1962 congressional elections, John Kennedy appeared on national television to announce the 
discovery of Soviet missiles in Cuba. Two years later, before the election, Lyndon Johnson ordered 
air strikes against patrol boat installations in North Vietnam following what was believed to be an 
attack on a Navy ship steaming in the Gulf of Tonkin. 

Whether by fortuitous circumstances or careful planning, American presidents have 
profited from dramatic foreign policy actions that have occurred close to elections. In some 
instances, the proximity of events to elections may be pure coincidence. Nothing could have been 
done to control the timing of these actions. For example, in the case of Eisenhower sending troops 
to Lebanon, the armed forces were dispatched at the request of the Lebanese government following 
a coup in Syria. 

In other instances, timing seems to have been arbitrary. For example, Nixon’s well- 
publicized trip to China occurred in the spring of an election year. So did his subsequent summit 
with Brezhnev and Kosygin. So too did Carter’s Camp David meetings between Egypt and Israel. 
Perhaps these activities could have been scheduled for different times. Their actual scheduling, 
though, may have affected the outcomes of the subsequent elections. 

The foregoing examples suggest a high correlation between dramatic foreign policy action 
and popularity. In almost every instance of dramatic foreign policy action, the president’s 
popularity rating increases (Mueller, 1970, 1973; Hibbs, 1974; Stimson, 1976; Lee, 1977; Segelman 


1The data utilized in this paper were made available by the Inter-university 
Consortium for Political and Social Research. The data were originally collected 
by Edward E. Azar. Neither the Professor Azar nor the Consortium bear any 
responsibility for the analyses or interpretations presented here. 

The author thanks William J. Dixon, Donald Borock, and Cal Clark for their 
helpful comments. 
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and Conover, 1981; MacKuen, 1983; Brody 1984, 1986; Norpoth, 1986). This increase can be 
reasonably expected to equate with votes in the upcoming election. 

This study will empirically test the idea that incumbent presidents manipulate foreign 
policy activity in order to increase their chances of reelection. This idea will be accomplished 
through a systematic examination of postwar U.S. foreign policy behavior. The behavior will be 
analyzed to determine whether there is a pattern that corresponds to the domestic election cycle. 
If foreign policy actions are undertaken in an attempt to boost popularity, there should be a 
pattern in foreign policy activity corresponding to the domestic election cycle. This cycle would 
appear as an increase in the number of foreign policy actions initiated as an election approaches. 
The assumed resulting increase in popularity would increase the incumbent’s chance of winning 
the election. 

The concept of manipulating foreign policy activity to win elections is very similar to that 
developed by Tufte and others to explain how leaders tinker with the economy to win elections 
(Tufte, 1978; Frey, 1978; Frey and Schneider 1978a, 1978b, 1979). Tufte’s model, which is based 
upon Nordhaus (1975) and MacRae (1977), suggests that leaders pursue expansionist economic 
policies prior to elections in order to reduce unemployment and increase incomes. After elections, 
leader pursue policies to control inflation. This expansion and contraction of the economy produces 
a pattern that is referred to as the political business cycle. 

A previous study that examined the relationship between elections and foreign policy 
activity was conducted by Stoll (1984). He explores how a president could use military force near 
elections in order to boost his chances of winning. Stoll examines whether there is a relationship 
between the domestic election cycle and the use of military force. He finds that the pattern does 
exist: there tend to be frequent visible uses of military force during election years when the United 
States is at war. Further, when the US. is not engaged in war, the visible use of military force is 
very small. A similar relationship was found by Gaubatz (1991). He finds that there is a pattern 
in entry into a war and the domestic election cycle for democratic states. These states tend to 
enter war in the early stage of the electoral cycle. They tend not to enter war as an election 
approaches. 

While Stoll found a pattern in foreign policy actions that correspond to domestic elections, 
Ostrom and Job (1986) did not. They report that the domestic election cycle was not a significant 
factor in the use of major force when controlling for such things as the level of tension and the 
balance of power between the U.S. and the Soviets, economic performance, and presidential 
popularity. They note that their study is not directly comparable with Stoll’s because their model 
is broader in scope and includes "a wider range of international and domestic factors" (Ostrom and 
Job, 1986:558). James and Oneal (1991), who reexamine Ostrom and Job’s model , have only 
limited success in attempting to show the impact of domestic and political factors on the use of 
force. 

All three studies make use of data collected by Blechman and Kaplan (1978). Stoll also 
uses data on the Soviet Union collected by Kaplan (1981). Stoll supplements these datasets by 
abstracting information from Strategic Survey, a publication of the International Institute for 
Strategic Studies in order to analyze the time period between 1947 through 1982 (Stoll, 1984: 234). 

Even though the findings between Stoll’s research and that of Ostrom and Job and James 
and Oneal are different, the implications are not inconsistent. Stoll found that there was an 
increase in the use of U.S. military force during election years, particularly if the U.S. was engaged 
in a war. This increase allows for a president to manipulate symbolic gestures for political gain 
without the threat of starting additional conflict. Stoll expected and found that the visible use of 
force will be limited if the U.S. was not engaged in a war. The suggested reason for this limited 
use of military force is due to the president not wishing to create an armed conflict situation. 
Ostrom and Job found just that: the domestic election cycle does not appear to be a factor in the 
use of major force or of strategic forces. 

Leaders may not always be able to control or stage dramatic international events. 
Dramatic events gain their drama through many factors. One is that the stakes are high. 
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Another factor is that there is danger. The high stakes and the possibility of danger produce 
tension. A third factor in dramatic events is their frequency. If a particular type of event occurs 
frequently, it looses its ability to produce drama. The event also needs to have a sudden onset. 
Mueller (1970) argues that events that drag on over time loose their impact. 

The use of force can result in a dramatic event. The use of force may have its costs. As 
Stoli (1984) argues, presidents may not wish to start something that they won’t be able to finish. 
The use of force by one nation against another, even though the action was initiated only for 
domestic political purposes, can have a snow ball effect. 

While force is highly visible it is not the only way that a leader can use foreign policy. 
This study will examine all foreign policy actions. These actions include the use of force, other 
conflictual behavior that does not involve force, and acts of cooperation. Leaders may wish to 
avoid the use of force because of the costs involved. The leaders may wish to use less-costly foreign 
policy actions in their attempt to win elections. Even though these actions may have a diffused 
impact on the public’s perception individually, taken as a whole their impact may be important. 
Leaders may choose to pursue foreign policy actions as a strategy to differentiate themselves from 
their election opponents. A political rival may challenge a domestic policy and may be able to 
implement a different one. The leader maintains control over his nations’s foreign policy apparatus 
and likely can challenged only over the consequences of his actions. 

In addition, leaders may be constrained in the way they handle domestic policy. 
Legislation may need to be passed and funds appropriated. Changes in policy may have to flow 
through a complex bureaucratic pipeline. In the case of foreign policy, the leader has a freer hand 
to make and implement changes. The leader also may be able to fuse patriotism and partisanship 
with his foreign policy actions in order to gain an electoral advantage. 


Hypotheses 

If there were an election cycle in foreign policy activity, what would it look like? Ifa 
leader was manipulating foreign policy in order to win elections, there should be some evidence. 
First, in the case of the U.S., there should be a systematic pattern in foreign policy activity that 
corresponds to the domestic election cycle. This pattern would result from the president initiating 
foreign policy actions as an election approaches. This pattern may appear as an increase in the 
number of foreign policy actions. Between elections, the number of foreign policy actions will 
fluctuate around some fixed level. Some months it will be higher than normal, while in other 
months it will be lower than normal. As an election approaches, the number of actions will rise. 
Following the election, the number of actions will return to their normal level. 

A second likely pattern is that the intensity of actions will increase as an election 
approaches. Conflictual acts will become more hostile and antagonistic. Cooperative acts will 
likely become more friendly in nature. As the election approaches, the leader will attempt to 
make foreign policy actions more dramatic. One way of doing this is to increase their intensity. 
Verbal attacks will become stronger. Overt conflictual actions will become more physical. On the 
other hand, cooperative acts toward allies will become more friendly. Statements issued about 
friendly nations will be more positive. Attempts will be made to make these friendly acts more 
physical. The number of state visits from foreign friends likely will increase. 

In some respects, the examination of the quantity of events may be similar to a measure of 
the number of advertisements placed. The more ads, the more often a message is conveyed. In 
terms of foreign policy events, each individual action conveys a number of messages. One 
message that is conveyed is that the leader is acting on behalf of the nation. The more events that 
occur, the more often this message is conveyed. Different types of events may carry different 
impacts. Conflictual actions may be more memorable than cooperative ones. There may be a risk 
in being seen as too hostile. A balance may be necessary. 

If there is manipulation of foreign policy activity in the U.S., the pattern should be more 
pronounced in presidential election years than for off-year congressional elections. In addition, the 
pattern will be more apparent when the president is seeking reelection. The pattern in foreign 
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policy interactions is due to the leader acting in self-interest. That interest is strongest when the 
leader is struggling to keep his job. As an election approaches, the incumbent wants to maintain 
continuity in the office. If he is seeking reelection, he will exploit his policy options in order to 
win. He will have a stronger motivation to initiate foreign interactions. Accordingly, the political 
events cycle will be more apparent in those years. Further, as Stoll (1984) suggests, the 
president’s behavior may be affected by whether the U.S. is engaged in a war. If so, there may be 
an increase in conflictual behavior. If not, there should be an increase in cooperative behavior. 

Even if he is not seeking reelection, the president has an interest in choosing a successor. 
The party nominee may be hand-picked. If not, the incumbent still is more likely to prefer a 
successor from his party than from the opposition. Since the president is not seeking reelection in 
these circumstances, he may lack some of the motivation an incumbent would have to fully exploit 
foreign policy interactions. As a result, the foreign events cycle will not be as apparent. 

Even when voters are only electing members of Congress, the president will be interested 
in minimizing the number of seats lost by members of his party. He would like to maintain or 
even increase his power in Congress. Further, as Abramowitz (1985) points out, presidential 
appeal can be an important determinant of the outcome of mid-term congressional elections. As a 
congressional election approaches, the president will initiate foreign interactions. These 
interactions will increase his image as a leader, thereby providing a coat-tail effect for members of 
his party in the upcoming election. In addition, it will increase the benefit of his campaigning for 
candidates. The political event cycle should therefore be apparent for off-year congressional 
elections. The pattern should not be as pronounced in these elections as in presidential elections. 
Further, the president’s behavior may vary depending on whether the president’s party is the 
majority party in the House of Representatives. 


Analyses 

To test these hypotheses concerning the existence of the cycle in foreign policy behavior 
corresponding to the domestic election cycle, four measures of foreign policy activity will be used. 
Although the model should apply to any nation in which there are competitive elections, the 
current study will examine only U.S. foreign policy activity. The measures of U.S. foreign policy 
behavior will be generated from information contained in the Conflict and Peace Databank 
(COPDAB) (Azar, 1980a, 1980b). COPDAB contains a wealth of information on foreign policy 
actions for a 30 year period from 1948 through 1978. This period involves eight presidential 
elections. These data contain information on the nation initiating an action, the target of the 
action, the date the action occurred, whether the action was cooperative or conflictual, and the 
intensity of the action. 

The first measure of foreign policy activity to be generated from COPDAB is the number of 
actions initiated toward all other nations by the U.S. This measure is the sum of the number of 
positive and the number of negative actions. The measure provides an indication of foreign policy 
activity in general. The second measure is the number of positive actions. This measure is an 
indicator of the type of foreign policy actions being undertaken. An act is classified as positive or 
negative according to Azar and Havener’s (1976) ordinal measure of conflict and cooperation. This 
scale ranges from a value of 1, for voluntary reunification into one nation, to 15, for extensive acts 
of war. The third measure is the number of negative or hostile actions taken against other 
nations. There are several reasons for examining all three. 

First, the number of positive acts and the number of negative acts could change 
dramatically and offset each other without affecting the total number of actions. For example, if 
the number of positive actions dropped by fifty in a time period (in this analysis, a calendar 
quarter) and the number of negative actions increased by fifty during the same period, the 
measure of the total number of actions would show no change. Similarly, the measure of the total 
number of actions could show an decrease of ten acts, but the change could be due to a drop of 
sixty positive actions, partially offset by an increase of fifty negative actions. Any one of these 
measures can be computed from the other two. Another reason for using all three is that the 


changes might not be consistent across elections. There could be a slight change in the total 
number of actions, an insignificant change in the number of positive actions, and a large and 
consistent change in the number of negative actions. Because the change in the number of positive 
actions is not consistent for each election (it increases for one, decreases for another), the impact of 
elections would not be significant. In statistical analysis, this wavering in the number of positive 
actions would muffle the impact of elections on the total number of actions, indicating that the 
change in foreign policy activity was minimal. By not using all three measures, the nature and 
the importance of the change would be masked. These measures are computed by summing the 
total number of each type of act in each time period. 

Certain types of behavior may be more effective in rallying support than others. 
Conflictual behavior may be able to rouse more emotional support than cooperative behavior. 
There may be a risk in appearing too conflictual. As a result, the leader may wish to engage in a 
number of both types of actions. There also may be contextual factors that whether a leader 
engages in more cooperative or more conflictual behavior. One such contextual factor suggested by 
Stoll (1984) is whether the nation is engaged in a war. 

The fourth measure to be used is the level of cooperation shown to other nations. By 
examining only the number of actions, the intensity of those actions is hidden. This measure adds 
a second dimension to the actions. Instead of examining only frequency, the content of the actions 
is also included. The level of cooperation is computed using a weighted scale proposed by Azar and 
Havener (1976) that ranges from 92 (for voluntary unification of two nations) to -102 (for total 
war). This weighted scale was developed by asking a panel of scholars to assign values to different 
cooperative and conflictual categories. Cooperative acts have positive values while hostile acts 
have negative values. As actions become more cooperative, the values increase. A decrease in 
value indicates that actions are less cooperative. This measures is computed by summing the 
weighted value for each action in a calendar quarter and dividing by the number of actions. 
Accordingly it becomes a measure of the average level of cooperation shown toward other nations. 
It is similar to the measure of affect suggested by Dixon (1983). 

Four equations, or models, will be used to test the existence of the election cycle in each of 
the four measures of foreign policy activity. The equations will be estimated with Box-Jenkins 
transfer functions and Box-Tiao intervention analysis. The impact of the election cycle should 
appear as a sharp increase--similar to a spike-- in foreign policy activity for one or more time 
periods prior to the election. Following the increase, the level of foreign policy activity should 
return to its normal level. 

Each of the four models examines elections in a different context. The first model 
examines the existence of a pattern by grouping all elections--both presidential and off-year 
congressional--together. The second model classifies the elections by whether they are presidential 
or off-year congressional. The third examines only presidential elections. These elections are 
classified as either those in which the incumbent in seeking reelection (and the U.S. is not at war), 
those in which the incumbent is seeking reelection and the U.S. is engaged in a war, and open 
elections. The fourth model examines only off-year congressional races. These elections are 
classified as either those in which the president’s party controls the House of Representatives or 
those in which the president’s party is the minority party. 

Classification of the congressional races can be determined by examining the composition of 
the House prior to the November election. Of the eight off-year races, four occurred when the 
president’s party controlled the House (1954, 1962, 1966, 1978) and four occurred when the 
president’s party was the minority party (1950, 1958, 1970, 1974). This breakdown overlaps with 
what would be obtained by classifying off-year races by whether U.S. troops were engaged in 
armed conflict. Of the four elections occurring when the president’s party was the minority party, 
U.S. troops were engaged in foreign conflicts on three occasions (1950 in Korea; 1958 in Lebanon; 
and 1970 in Vietnam). The fourth election in this category, 1974, took place after the resignation 
of President Nixon. 


Classification of presidential elections is not necessarily as easy as the classification of 
congressional races. The 1952 and 1960 presidential elections are clearly open contests: the 
incumbent did not seek reelection. In the elections of 1948, 1956, 1964, 1972, and 1976, the 
incumbent sought reelection. The 1968 race, however, is difficult to classify. This difficulty lies in 
the fact that through March 1968, the incumbent, Lyndon Johnson, was seeking reelection. At the 
end of March, however, Johnson withdrew from the race. As a result, the election in November 
meets the requirement as an open election. 

In any taxonomy, decisions are made that could go another way. What becomes important 
in these situations is discussing the reasons for making the particular classifications and 
interpreting the results in light of the classification. The 1968 election has two distinct aspects. It 
was both an election where the incumbent sought reelection and an open election. Classifying the 
1968 election exclusively as an incumbent seeking reelection would belie the fact that the election 
was open after March. In order to tap both aspects of 1968, it will be classified as both an 
incumbent seeking reelection and as an open election. In order to observe both aspects, the 1968 
election will be treated as an incumbent seeking reelection in March 1968 and as an open election 
in November.” 

There are also problems in the classification of reelection campaigns as occurring while the 
U.S. is at war. If being at war is defined in terms of the U.S. having made a substantial 
commitment of troops and that those troops are engaged in battles, at least two presidential 
reelection campaigns occurred during those conditions. One is the 1972 reelection bid of Richard 
Nixon. The Vietnam war was still underway although it was showing signs of winding down. The 
1968 reelection campaign of Lyndon Johnson, until the March abdications, also occurred during 
times of war. It was the Vietnam War, in fact, that was the central issue in Johnson’s party’s 
presidential primaries. Johnson’s strongest competition for his party’s nomination in 1968 initially 
came from Senator Eugene McCarthy. McCarthy was by and large a single issue candidate. His 
issue was the Vietnam War and he advocated withdrawal of all U.S. troops. The presence of war 
was a key part of the 1968 election. 

Some analysts have classified the 1964 election as one where the U.S. was at war (Stoll, 
1984). That campaign was Johnson’s first reelection bid in 1964. Stoll, who was testing for the 
presence of a particular type of foreign policy behavior, argues that even though troops were not 
engaged in a shooting war, there was a strong national commitment for armed intervention in 
South Vietnam in an attempt to keep the communists from coming to power. Since a large 
number American troops were not engaged in armed conflict, 1964 is not classified in this study as 
a war reelection bid. 

Foreign policy behavior is the result of a number of factors outside the realm of the 
theoretical model being tested. A key factor in foreign policy behavior is reciprocity (Phillips, 1978; 
Wilkenfeld et al., 1980; Thompson and Rapkin, 1982; Dixon, 1986). The idea of reciprocity implies 
that much of a nation’s foreign policy behavior is in response to actions by other nations. 
Reciprocity suggests reaction; a quid pro quo relationship between nations. When nation A does 
something to nation B, nation B responds in kind. As Thompson and Rapkin (1982:247) note, "A 
hostile action tends to bear a hostile reaction; a cooperative signal is frequently met with a 
cooperative response.” 

The hypotheses being tested in this study attempt to explain changes in the pattern of 
foreign policy behavior due to the domestic election cycle. They are not intended to explain all 
variation in foreign policy behavior. Because inertia and reciprocity have been used by other 


* To evaluate the impact of this classification of the 1968 election on the 
analysis, separate analyses were conducted with the 1968 election classified only 
as an open election. This classification did change the value of some parameter 
estimates, but did not substantially affect the interpretation of the models 
presented in this paper. 


analysts to explain variation in foreign policy actions, these concepts will be included in the 
statistical models used to test the hypotheses. 

Reciprocity will be operationalized by accounting for the foreign policy actions initiated 
toward the U.S. from a nation or groups of nations. In developing a statistical model, the number 
of actions initiated toward the U.S. during a calendar quarter will be used as one of the 
independent variables. This control variable will be the measure of the number of foreign policy 
actions (total acts, number of positive actions, number of negative actions, level of cooperation) 
directed toward the U.S. The other independent variables are types of domestic election. The 
dependent variables in the statistical models will be the measures of foreign policy behavior 
described earlier. A statistical model will be developed for each of the four measures of foreign 
policy behavior for each type of election. 

The use of the measure of reciprocity is not without its consequences. By including the 
number of actions directed toward the U.S. as an independent variable, American foreign policy is 
treated as reaction based. The only other variable used to explain changes is the domestic election 
cycle. 

The operationalization of reciprocity in this study also does not match the standard concept 
of reciprocal relations. In standard situations, attempts would be made to match incoming actions 
with outgoing actions. If the standard notion of reciprocity were used for this analysis, attempts 
would be made to match all incoming actions from a nation, such as the Soviet Union, with actions 
directed toward it by the U.S. In the current study, that level of matching is not undertaken. 
Instead, reciprocity is dealt with in gross terms by accounting for all actions directed toward the 
US. 


The Election Cycle and Foreign Policy Actions Toward Other Nations 
The first step in fitting the transfer function model is to prewhiten, or extract, the 


systematic structure from the number of U.S. actions. These models require a term for the mean 
of the series. In addition, a term was required to remove an autoregressive pattern from the 
residuals. This additional term is referred to as a noise model. After developing the initial 
transfer function, the model was reestimated with one or more terms included for the type of 
election. 

The relationship between elections and the total number of foreign policy actions generated 
each quarter are shown in Table 1. The table contains the results of all four models examined. 
The models are presented vertically. Within each model, two or more impacts are evaluated: the 
impact of acts directed toward the U.S. and the impact of the type of election. The measure of acts 
directed toward the U.S. is used as a control. Descriptions of the parameters for the impacts are 
presented. Column 1 presents the model’s parameter and column 2 presents the timing of its 
impact on foreign policy activity. A value of zero for the election variable in column 2 indicates 
the impact is felt during the election quarter (October, November, and December). A value of 1 
indicates the impact occurs one quarter prior to the election, or during the months of July, August, 
and September. A lag of 2 indicates the impact is felt during the months of April, May, and June. 
A lag of 3 indicates the impact is felt during the months of January, February, and March. 
Column 3 provides the parameter estimate. Column 4 contains the T ratio for the parameter 
estimate. The ratio is obtained by dividing the parameter by its standard error. 

Some of the parameters estimated for the models (,@),0) are interpretable. The value of 
p provides the mean of the series. It provides an estimate of the average number of actions 
initiated during each time period. The value of @, provides a measure of the impact of the 
election on foreign policy. The value of 6 is the estimate of the autoregressive term in the model. 

The table indicates that the transfer function remained fairly stable across the four types 
of election classification or models. The estimate of the mean (yp) ranged from 42.39 to 48.96. The 
estimate of the impact of actions directed toward the U.S. (@,) ranged from 0.93 to 0.96. The 
estimate of the noise model term (,) ranged from 0.55 to 0.57. All four models appear to fit the 
data adequately as indicated by the low value of the Q statistic. The models suggest that, on 
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average, the U.S. would initiate forty-two to forty-nine actions a quarter. In addition, for each 
action initiated by a nation toward the U.S., the U.S. usually responds with an action.* For these 
data, the action generated in response may or may not be toward the nation initiating the action 
(i.e., it may not be a direct reciprocal action). 

When elections are broken down by whether they are presidential or off-year congressional 
contests, a significant impact is found. As Model 2 indicates, there is a decrease of close to thirty- 
four actions during the period October through December of presidential election years. This 
supports the idea that elections affect foreign policy activity. There are several possible 
explanations why the total number of foreign policy actions decrease as an election approaches. 
The decrease may also be due to the incumbent’s hesitation in undertaking foreign policy actions 
that could backfire as the election approaches. Another reason for the decrease could be due to a 
decrease in a particular type of action--either positive or negative. 

The type of presidential election appears to be important in determining the impact of 
elections on the number of events. In Model 3, presidential elections are evaluated in terms of 
whether the incumbent is seeking reelection, the incumbent is seeking reelection and the U.S. is at 
war, or whether the election is open. There is a significant decrease of more than fifty-four 
actions during the October through December quarter in those years in which the president is 
attempting to remain in office and the U.S. is at war. This could be due to a number of factors. 
First, he may be attempting to limit foreign involvement, in which case he wishes to down play the 
importance of the war. The decrease also could be due to the president attempting to avoid the 
image of trying to manage too many events at one time. By sharply limiting the number of foreign 
contacts, he appears to be in better control. A decrease in the total number of actions also could 
be due to a decrease in the number of positive acts that offset an increase in the number of 
negative acts. 

Presidential elections are not the only types of elections to have a significant impact on 
foreign policy actions. Some off-year congressional elections also have a significant impact on the 
number of actions directed toward other nations. The table indicates that when the president’s 
party controls the House, there is a decrease of forty-six actions in the spring prior to off-year 
elections. The decrease in actions may be due to the president attempting to avoid foreign contacts 
that could affect the upcoming election. He may wish to stress his domestic policy instead. By 
limiting the number of foreign policy actions, the president is better able to coordinate domestic 
policy. 

While certain types of elections have an impact on the total number of actions generated by 
the U.S., this impact is not as apparent when only positive actions are examined as Table 2 
indicates. As the table indicates, the estimate for the mean of the model ranged from 27.33 to 
31.58. The estimated effect of incoming positive actions ranged from 1.12 to 1.15. This finding 
suggests that the U.S. gives a slightly better than a one-to-one return for positive actions: for each 
positive action directed toward the U.S., it responds with about 1.12 positive actions. 

The table suggests that national elections, as a whole, tend to decrease the number of 
positive actions. During presidential elections, there is a decrease of close to twenty-one positive 
actions. This decrease occurs in the quarter in which the election is held. The decrease associated 
with presidential elections could be due to attempts to manipulate the foreign policy process. The 
decrease also could be the result of the election requiring that more time be devoted to 
campaigning activities and less time to foreign policy actions. The impact of presidential elections 
is obscured when these elections are classified by type. Although there is a decrease for the 
various types of presidential elections, this decrease is not significant for individual types of 
elections. 


*The estimates of the number of reciprocal actions in Table 1 for the four 
models range from .93 to .96. 
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The analysis of the relationship between elections and negative actions is presented in 
Table 3. The table indicates that elections in general have an impact on the number of negative 
events. Model 1 reveals that the presence of either a presidential or off-year congressional election 
results in an increase in the number of negative events. During election years, the number of 
negative actions increases by close to eleven during the January through March quarter. The 
timing of this increase is such that the events could be initiated without demanding time from the 
election campaign. These negative events could be symbols of U.S. resolve. Further, because they 
occur so early in the campaign, it might be possible for the incumbent to recover if the action 
backfired. 

Model 2 provides a better indication of the pattern of negative events during an election 
year. This model suggests that negative events increase during the entire January through 
September period prior to presidential elections. In the analysis of the total number of actions 
and the number of positive actions, the impact was found in only one quarter. The negative 
coefficients for this model may be a little misleading. The model being presented is: 


Negative Actions , = 1 + (@, - @,B' -@,B”) Presidential Elections ,+... . 
where B is the backshift operator such that B’X, is the same as X,,. Table 3 indicates that the 


estimate of @, is -15.77 and the estimate of @, is -22.27. Substituting these values into the 
equation yields 


Negative Actions, = p + (21.92 - (-15.77)B’ -(-22.27)B”) Presidential Elections,+ ... 


The impact, being a subtracted negative value, takes on a positive value. Because the 
variable measuring the impact of presidential elections is one during the quarter in which an 
election is held and zero otherwise, Model 2 indicates that in the first quarter of an election year, 
there is an increase of about twenty-two negative actions. During the second quarter, the increase 
in the number of negative actions due to the presidential election is 15.77, slightly lower than the 
increase found in the first quarter. During the July through September quarter of presidential 
election years, the number of negative events increases by almost twenty-two. These increases are 
not additive; there are not 15.77 additional negative actions during the second quarter on top of 
the twenty-two from the first quarter. Instead, they represent an increase in the number of 
negative actions over what would normally be expected. All three of these increases are 
statistically significant. 

In classifying presidential elections by type, the impact over three calendar quarters 
disappears. Significant effects are found, though, for the impact of incumbents seeking reelection 
when the U.S. is at war and for open presidential elections. In election years when the U.S. is at 
war and the president is attempting to succeed himself, there is an increase of 36.68 negative 
actions in the January through March period. This finding is consistent with that of Stoll (1984) 
who reported that there is an increase in the visible use of force in those years in which the U.S. is 
at war and the incumbent is seeking reelection. When there is an open election, there also is an 
increase in the number of negative actions during the same period of time. This increase is only 
one-half that of when the U.S. is at war. 

Even though elections do not appear to affect the number of positive events, they do appear 
to have an impact on the number of negative events as Table 3 indicates. Although there is an 
overall net decrease in the number of actions, the increase in the number of negative or conflictual 
actions support the hypotheses that the president manipulates foreign policy actions in order to 
win elections. 

The changes in the number of positive and negative actions has a mixed impact on the 
content of American foreign policy. According to Table 4, many of the types of elections that had 
an impact on either the number of positive or negative events also have an impact on the level of 
cooperation the U.S. exhibits toward other nations. Model 2 indicates that the level of cooperation 
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drops 3.34 units in the calendar quarter before elections. This drop in cooperation is consistent 
with a decrease in the number of positive actions during the election quarter and an increase in 
the number of negative actions during the January through September time period preceding the 
election. Although the number of negative events shows an increase over a nine-month period, 
those changes are associated with a change in the level of cooperation only during the last three 
months. Further, the decrease in the number of positive actions follows the change in the level of 
cooperation and occurs after the number of negative actions have fallen to their normal state. This 
finding is similar to that for in the previous model and suggests that following an increase in the 
number of negative actions, the level of cooperation falls. Subsequently, the number of positive 
actions declines. All of these changes occur as part of a domestic election cycle. 

The findings for Model 3 shows that the relationship holds for certain types of presidential 
elections. When incumbents seek reelection and the U.S. is not engaged in a war, there is a drop 
in the level of cooperation shown other nations. This change in behavior does not hold for elections 
in which the U.S. is engaged in a war. This tends to support the findings reported by Stoll (1984). 
There is also a drop in the level of cooperation during open elections. 


Summary and Conclusions 

Analysis of U.S. foreign policy actions toward all other nations indicates a number of 
different patterns. In the thirty-year period covered in this study, the number of actions tended to 
vary between 120 and 380 per quarter. The number of acts exceeded 400 in only eight quarters, 
and dropped below 100 only four times. The number of positive and negative acts indicated a 
similar stability. The number of positive actions exceeded 280 only 10 times, with eight of these 
related to a peak in the total number of actions. The number of negative actions exceeded 150 on 
only four occasions, each time occurring with a related peak in the total number of actions. 

The tone of foreign policy actions has been stable over time, also. Generally, the level of 
cooperation ranges between zero and ten. There have been noteworthy dips in the levels of 
cooperation during the Korean and Vietnam Wars. Also, during the Vietnam War, the series as a 
whole dropped. 

Elections were found to have several significant impacts on both the number of foreign 
policy actions and the content of those actions. There is a significant decrease in the total number 
of foreign actions during all presidential election years. If these elections are classified according 
to type, varying impacts are found. When the U:S. is at war and the incumbent is seeking 
reelection, there is a decrease of fifty-four actions. If the election is an open election, there is an 
increase in the number of actions. A significant decrease in the number of positive actions was 
noted for all presidential election years. These decreases could be due to a number of factors. 
First, the decreases could be an indication that the president manipulates foreign policy actions to 
his advantage. Prior to elections, the president purposively undertakes a foreign policy strategy 
that is designed to win votes. The decreases could be due to a rival explanation, however. 
Because of the election and associated campaign activities, the president has less time to devote to 
foreign policy. Therefore, the number of foreign policy acts decreases. 

This rival explanation does not hold for the number of negative actions. A significant 
increase in the number of negative actions was found in election years. Prior to all national 
elections, there appears to be an increase in the number of negative actions. This increase occurs 
for the entire January through September period of presidential election years. When classifying 
presidential elections by type, the increase was found for both elections in which the incumbent 
was attempting to succeed himself and the U.S. was at war and for open elections. Further, an 
increase was found for off-year congressional races when the president’s party was the minority 
party. These changes support the hypothesis that there is a pattern in foreign policy activity that 
corresponds to the domestic election cycle. A similar impact was found for the tone of foreign policy 
actions. There is a decrease in the level of cooperation prior to all national elections. This 
decrease held for all presidential elections. When classifying presidential elections by type, 
however, the decrease was found only for open elections. 
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There appears to be a cycle in foreign policy behavior that corresponds to the domestic 
election cycle. The changes in patterns of behavior suggest that leaders manipulate foreign policy 
activity in order to win elections. These changes in behavior appear to be short term and, 
following the election, the behavior returns to its precampaign level. 


TABLE 1 
Analysis of the Total Number of Events 


MODEL 1: IMPACT OF ANY ELECTION 
Variables Parameter Lag Estimate T Value 
44.08 2.94 
Incoming Actions 0.94 16.02 
Any Election 12.78 1.29 
Noise Model 0.55 7.05 


Q at 24 lags = 15.74; Prob. = 0.828 


MODEL 2: IMPACT OF PRESIDENTIAL AND CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS 
Variables Parameter Lag Estimate T Value 
48.96 3.25 
Incoming Actions 0.93 16.04 
Presidential Elections -32.72 -2.57 
Off Year Congressional 
Elections 12.35 0.90 
Noise Model 0.57 7.50 


Q at 24 lags = 15.60; Prob. = 0.835 


MODEL 3: IMPACT OF TYPES OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 


Variables Parameter Lag Estimate T Value 


44.16 2.83 

Incoming Actions 0.95 15.95 

Incumbent Seeking Reelection -17.79 -0.91 
Incumbent Seeking Reelection 

While at War -54.18 -1.97 

Open Presidential Elections 40.90 1.83 


Noise Model 0.57 7.24 


Q at 24 lags = 15.18; Prob. = 0.854 


Continued on next page 
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TABLE 1-Continued 


MODEL 4: IMPACT OF TYPES OF OFF-YEAR CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS 


Variables Parameter Lag Estimate T Value 


42.39 2.81 
Incoming Actions 0.96 16.12 


President’s Party Controls 
House -46.06 -1.99 


President's Party Minority 
in House -18.30 -0.93 
Noise Model 0.55 6.95 


Q at 24 lags = 15.11; Prob. = 0.857 
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TABLE 2 
Analysis of Positive Actions 


MODEL 1: IMPACT OF ANY ELECTION 


Variables Parameter Lag Estimate T Value 
30.93 3.66 
Incoming Actions 1.12 19.66 
Any Election -9.67 -1.53 
Noise Model 0.51 6.21 


Q at 24 lags = 11.45; Prob. = 0.968 


MODEL 2: IMPACT OF PRESIDENTIAL AND CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS 

Variables Parameter Lag Estimate T Value 
31.51 3.62 

Incoming Actions 1.13 19.42 
Presidential Elections -20.83 -2.45 
Off Year Congressional 

Elections -5.72 -0.59 

Noise Model 0.52 6.34 


Q at 24 lags = 13.12; Prob. = 0.930 


MODEL 3: IMPACT OF TYPES OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 


Variables Parameter Lag Estimate T Value 


31.58 3.69 

Incoming Actions 1.12 19.51 

Incumbent Seeking Reelection -18.86 -1.50 
Incumbent Seeking Reelection 

While at War -26.74 -1.50 

Open Presidential Elections -20.75 -1.43 


Noise Model 0.53 6.49 


Q at 24 lags = 13.58; Prob. = 0.916 


Continued on next page 
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TABLE 2-Continued 


MODEL 4: IMPACT OF TYPES OF OFF-YEAR CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS 


Variables Parameter Lag Estimate T Value 


27.33 3.17 
Incoming Actions 1.15 19.42 


President’s Party Controls 

House -23.99 -1.59 
President’s Party Minority 

in House -9.95 -0.76 


Noise Model 0.50 6.10 
Q at 24 lags = 14.71; Prob. = 0.874 
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TABLE 3 
Analysis of Negative Actions 


MODEL 1: IMPACT OF ANY ELECTION 
Variables Parameter Lag Estimate T Value 
28.21 3.75 
Incoming Actions 0.52 8.75 
Any Election 10.89 2.45 
Noise Model 0.66 9.27 


Q at 24 lags = 21.32; Prob. = 0.501 


MODEL 2: IMPACT OF PRESIDENTIAL AND CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS 


Variables Parameter Lag Estimate T Value 


27.95 3.68 
0.49 8.37 
21.92 3.16 
-15.77 -2.01 
-22.27 -3.23 


Incoming Actions 
Presidential Elections 


Off Year Congressional 
Elections 


p 


8.87 1.45 


Noise Model 0.69 9.87 


Q at 24 lags = 19.36; Prob. = 0.623 


Continued on next page 
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TABLE 3-Continued 


MODEL 3: IMPACT OF TYPES OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 


Variables Parameter Lag Estimate T Value 


30.37 4.01 
Incoming Actions 0.68 9.62 


Incumbent Seeking Reelection 9.98 1.14 
Incumbent Seeking Reelection 

While at War 36.68 3.00 
Open Presidential Elections 18.29 1.84 


Noise Model 0.68 9.62 


Q at 24 lags = 19.10; Prob. = 0.639 


MODEL 4: IMPACT OF TYPES OF OFF-YEAR CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS 


Variables Parameter Lag Estimate T Value 


26.71 3.46 
Incoming Actions 0.55 8.72 


President’s Party Controls 

House -9.84 -0.91 
President's Party Minority 

in House 17.59 1.96 


Noise Model 0.66 9.35 
Q at 24 lags = 13.90; Prob. = 0.905 
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TABLE 4 
Analysis of Level of Cooperation 


MODEL 1: IMPACT OF ANY ELECTION 
Variables Parameter Lag Estimate T Value 
3.01 2.81 
Incoming Actions 0.80 6.90 
Any Election -1.42 -1.74 
Noise Model 0.68 10.07 


Q at 24 lags = 11.87; Prob. = 0.960 


MODEL 2: IMPACT OF PRESIDENTIAL AND CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS 


Variables Parameter Lag Estimate T Value 


2.78 2.58 

Incoming Actions 0.80 6.97 

Presidential Elections -3.34 -3.19 
Off Year Congressional 

Elections 1.56 1.32 


Noise Model 0.70 10.47 


Q at 24 lags = 13.39; Prob. = 0.922 


MODEL 3: IMPACT OF TYPES OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 


Variables Parameter Lag Estimate T Value 


2.97 2.60 

Incoming Actions 0.76 6.69 

Incumbent Seeking Reelection -4.57 -2.90 
Incumbent Seeking Reelection 

While at War 2.90 1.32 

Open Presidential Elections -3.76 -2.11 


Noise Model 0.71 10.83 


Q at 24 lags = 13.15; Prob. = 0.929 


Continued on next page 
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TABLE 4-Continued 


MODEL 4: IMPACT OF TYPES OF OFF-YEAR CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS 


Variables Parameter Lag Estimate T Value 


2.67 2.48 
Incoming Actions 0.79 6.72 
President’s Party Controls 
House : 0.62 
President's Party Minority 
in House 


Noise Model 


Q at 24 lags = 13.08; Prob. = 0.931 
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ACCOUNTABILITY AND RESPONSIBILITY 
IN MODERN DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENTS 


INTRODUCTION 


Comparative political studies can serve many purposes, but currently institutional comparison 
is not at the forefront. Rather, these studies seem to discount the importance of institutional 
processes given that the primary task is to explain "the main determinants of contemporary 
public policy outcomes" (Castles 1989: 1-15; 1991: 4-8). The ambition of such comparative 
political studies is to identify the patterns of policy performance, and to explain the cause and 
effect of different types of government policy and social intervention, especially through "the 
establishment of covariance" through "cross-national aggregate data analysis." Comparative 
analysis is thus typically understood as “harnessing the logic of comparison as a means of 
explanation": where comparison "has provided the logic, quantitative analysis the data and 
applied social statistics the method..." (Castles, 1989: 2, 5-6). 


But these explanations have at times suffered at the hand of "a shallow and narrow 
conceptualization” which fails to ask the right questions about national difference because of 
"the self-imposed methodological constraints of an exclusively quantitative methodology." In 
an effort to overcome of these deficiencies, comparative analysis has rediscovered the value 
of "critical or anomalous cases" and the place of selective examinations of the distinctiveness 
of related cases, where subtle differences in political management tell us more than do 
superficial institutional similarities (Castles, 1989: 9-10; 1991: 1-14). This more recent 
perspective welcomes qualitative methods because the crucial "role of state...is scarcely one 
that can be captured by means of quantitative indicators alone"; and the risk in ignoring the 
subtle political differences between nations is that comparative analysis will "rather dissolve 
differences than discover their contours" (Castles 1989: 10). 


The subject of this paper, institutions of accountability, provide examples of a challenging 
qualitative issues. This paper is a two-country comparison, which is primarily designed to 
highlight differences between two forms of representative democracy. The basic point of the 
comparison is to throw into bold relief divergent practices relating to the accountability of 
public officials, thereby raising new questions for reflection and research about the most 
appropriate manner in which democratic polities can arrange their accountability regimes 
(Uhr, 1989). 


Furthermore, this is a two-person, two-country comparison, in which each author contributes 
a national report on emerging issues of accountability. The aim is twofold: first, through 
comparison to rethink and refine each national set of accountability issues in order to 
appreciate better their specific qualities; and second, to identify some of the core principles 
of effective democratic accountability, even if these fail to be fully reflected in either U.S. or 
Australian practice. 
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In this paper three terms require early definition. First, “democratic government" is here 
used as a shorthand term to refer to modern liberal-democratic regimes committed to the 
principles of representative government. The concept of representation is the root concept, 
deriving as it does from the notion of popular sovereignty which itself can be deduced from 
notions of individual rights common to both British parliamentarism and U.S. 
constitutionalism (Lijphart). For our purposes, both the United States and Australian regimes 
are species of the genus, representative government. As used here, democratic regimes 
begin to fall short of their standards of due performance whenever they act in a manner 
which closes down any of those basic institutions which are designed to open up the system 
and test the representativeness of "the government" before the public. Each branch of 
government has its processes of public representation: such as free and open elections to 
determine the executive; or open and orderly sessions of the legislature; or, to take an more 
extreme example, provision for legislative override, such as impeachment, over the judiciary. 


Democratic accountability of administration refers above all to a "responsible" bureaucracy. 
But despite the many constitutional safeguards, it is by no means clear what place executive 
officials are meant to play as representatives of the people. Are they agents of the 
government or of the people? If of the former, are they primarily responsible to the executive 
which employs them, or the legisiature which funds them? (Campbell and Halligan: 128-133; 
Campbell, 1993). 


The second term, "accountability," emerges as the obligation owed by all public officials to 
the public, the ultimate sovereign, for explanation and justification of their use of public 
office and the delegated powers conferred on "the government” through constitutional 
processes. Accountability in general is something demanded of an agent by a principal. 
Building on earlier papers, we see accountability as the price the community, acting as the 
principal, extracts for conferring substantial administrative discretion and policy 
responsibility on the agent, crudely summarized as "the government" (Uhr, 1992; 1993a). 
An accountability regime refers to an arrangement of obligations owed by one set of officials 
to another and ultimately to the public. Such arrangements vary widely across modern 
democracies, but the common feature is that the representatives of the public owe the 
community an explanation of their tenure in office. Effective accountability involves two 
types of accountability transactions: one set of officials, such as the bureaucracy, who give 
an account of their activity -- to another set, such as legislators, who take due account and 
feed their own considered account back into the political system and, through that 
mechanism, to the people. 


The third term, "responsibility," stands at the apex of this ladder of three political concepts. 
Responsibility refers to the charter of delegated powers entrusted to "the government," to the 
grants of power conditionally available to public officials to do the things which, as the 
etymology of the term might indicate (i.e., re+spondere, to make a solemn engagement), 
they each have capacity to "sponsor" or take charge of as their area of initiative and 
responsibility. Responsibility is given to officials who are empowered with discretionary 
powers, and they are answerable for the manner of their use. Responsibly placed officials are 
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expected to show policy and administrative initiative and leadership, but also to "own up" 
and accept accountability when initiatives go awry or become publicly suspect. When it 
comes to the bureaucracy, again it is by no means clear just what types of official action it is 
properly authorized to "sponsor," or to which particular representative institutions it is meant 
to account for its governmental responsibilities. Nor is it altogether clear which forms of 
taking account are most appropriate to oversight institutions such as committees of the 
legislature. They too have their sphere of policy and administrative responsibilities which, 
from the community’s perspective, could well benefit from tighter and more regular forms of 
accountability (Bradshaw and Pring: 355-358; Lijphart: 11-21). 


The related terms "responsible party government" and "responsible parliamentary 
government" reflect the prominence which values of responsibility have across different 
forms of modern democratic government. The primary focus of this paper is on comparative 
examination of but one small part of that set of responsibility practices -- involving the career 
bureaucracy’s balance of accountabilities to executive and legislative institutions. The full 
meaning of responsible democratic governance will only emerge when proper notice is taken 
of the accountabilities which the bureaucracy owes to the third branch, the judiciary; and the 
complete set of accountabilities which all three branches owe to the public. The more 
limited task of this paper is to examine some of the emerging issues of constitutional and 
political principle surrounding civil service accountability. 


This paper will explore issues of accountability, responsibility, and related issues by first 
examining democratic theory, especially two important works on these issues, one The 
Federalist, and the other, J.S. Mill’s Considerations on Representative Government. One of 
these comes from the westminster-based system and the other the congressional-based system 
of democratic governments. The paper will then explore a series of modern reform 
documents in the two countries that deal with these issues and appraise them in accordance 
with the ideas presented in the two works. Finally, we will assess what we can learn from 
this application for clarifying the important terms of accountability and responsibility in 
democratic theory. 


PART ONE: Accountability in Democratic Theory 
Political Science Frameworks 


Research involving comparisons between Washington- and westminster-derived systems 
continues to be influenced by Bradshaw and Pring’s Parliament and Congress. (Bradshaw 
and Pring, 1973 and 1981) Democratic constitutions emphasize legislative power as the most 
fundamental of the three governing powers, but differ in their estimate of how best to 
institutionalize legislative power and relate it to executive and judicial power. Within 
democratic constitutions, accountability regimes for executive officials differ according to the 
institutional capacity and political ambition of the legislature. Parliamentary governments 
which, like that of Australia, are “westminster-derived" tend to establish systems of indirect 
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accountability, trusting to the ministerial executive to exercise direct control and to extract 
direct accountability from "their" officials. Congressional systems, especially that of the 
United States, tend to be less trusting in their accountability regimes, and to share the burden 
of control across the great divide between cabinet and legislature (Lijphart: 14-17). In this 
way, the constitutional status of the legislature signals important elements in a system’s 
accountability regime. 


To be sure, many recent comparisons of executive power in Washington and Whitehall tend 
to bypass the more traditional focus on constitutional structures, in the hope of fixing on the 
realities as distinct from the dignified appearances of executive power. Admittedly, much 
can be discovered about the realities of accountability through such a "realistic" focus on the 
political behavior of those executive officials, even in the absence of an explicitly 
constitutional orientation within political research (see e.g. Campbell and Halligan, 1992; 
Campbell, 1993). 


Comparative studies of legislative-executive relations grow apace, producing ever more detail 
on the varieties of official compliance with public accountability. But behavioral studies, 
while providing data about official activity does not provide for judging or even identifying 
appropriate official behavior. The often ignored advantage of the Bradshaw and Pring 
perspective is that it is comparative in the quite traditional sense of attempting to discern the 
emerging standards appropriate to the institutional performance of each political system and 
each legislative institution. 


As Bradshaw and Pring detail, the many differences in legislative scrutiny and control of the 
executive illustrate the remarkable variability of democratic institutions. To take only the 
examples affecting public officials, most westminster-derived systems follow a pre-set menu 
of options on accountability, three parts of which deserve notice. Westminster-derived 
systems normally function around practices of collective ministerial responsibility for public 
policy; individual ministerial responsibility for departmental performance, checked by the 
constant ministerial need to retain parliamentary confidence; and finally executive control of 
the establishment of agencies -- all of which cut across the "close direct links" which U.S. 
agencies and officials tend to build up with Congress. To be sure, despite these differences, 
both U.K. and U.S. legislatures exercise "similar means" of institutional control over the 
executive branch: "legislative control, financial control and control by means of the 
committee system." But if the brute means of accountability are similar by virtue of their 
common democratic origins, their refined practices are quite different, and in no case is this 
“more marked" than their use of legislative committees. Congressional committees tend to 
be "self-contained machines operating independently" and accountable to themselves. British 
committees tend to be held accountable to the House of Commons which reinforces the 
accountability focus on ministerial rather than administrative responsibility (Bradshaw and 
Pring: 207, 357-358). 


Unlike some westminster-derived systems, Australia is oddly located somewhere in between 
the U.S. and Britain. The system of the Australian Commonwealth (i.e., federal) 
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government has been described as "the washminster system" in correct reference to its odd 
combination of westminster-derived principles of the British model of responsible 
parliamentary government, and U.S.-inspired principles of federalism, a written constitution, 
and a bicameral legislature, with each house having substantial powers. The ideal types from 
which this combination was derived can be traced back to the political and constitutional 
theory of Publius, author of The Federalist and John Stuart Mill, author of Considerations on 
Representative Government (Earle; Acton). Both are classic expressions of modern 
democratic theory, written by politically active persons with a major interest in issues of 
accountability and responsibility. Neither contemporary U.S. or Australian government 
simply reflects Publius, Mill or any combination of the two. In fact, the relevance of Mill 
for Australian constitutionalism might seem questionable. We concede that the fit between 
Mill and the Australian political order is not so tight as that between Publius and the U.S. 
order. Certainly Mill predated the establishment of the Australian federal variant of 
westminster, but his articulation of the parliamentary system anticipated and might well have 
helped justify many of the constitutional developments which Australia illustrates. Like 
Publius, Mill is a defender of popular sovereignty, and he identifies three constitutional 
features for more effective and more responsible parliamentary government which were 
adopted over time in Australia: federalism, bicameralism, and proportional representation 
(Acton: chs 3, 17, 13, and 7; Birch: 56-64; Reid and Forrest: 49, 84-85, 91-2, 345-347). 
But the overall purpose in reviewing these basic writings is not to identify feasible models of 
contemporary political institutions but to identify the core principles of accountability and 
responsibility relevant to an assessment of contemporary institutional performance. 


The Federalist 


The founding period of the U.S. Constitution was an especially felicitous time of thinking 
about the power of government and the place of the people in relationship to that 
government. The justification of this proposed government has best been preserved in The 
Federalist. The richness of these essays is such that we cannot review them all here, nor do 
we intend to review the extensive literature that analyzes them. We will instead highlight 
and briefly summarize what it says about representation, accountability, and responsibility, 
offering these as the American perspective on these matters. 


representation 


The framers of the U.S. Constitution recognized that they were creating a republic rather 
than a direct democracy and that to do this required establishing “representatives and agents" 
who would “assemble and administer it." (14: 80) The writers of The Federalist were 
concerned about the quality of the persons to whom this power was delegated. Madison 
writes, "The aim of every political constitution is, or ought to be, first to obtain for rulers 
men who possess most wisdom to discern, and most virtue to pursue, the common good of 
the society; and in the next place, to take the most effectual precautions for keeping them 
virtuous whilst they continue to hold their public trust." (57: 370) 


Just what did representation mean to Publius? Today we think of representation as 
government officials acting in accordance with public preferences. To Publius, it was 
"essential to liberty" that the "government in general" have a "common interest with the 
people," a concept that differs from a government that always follows the preferences of the 
people. (52: 343) 


In representation, Publius emphasized two other concerns. 


First, "It is of great importance in a republic ... to guard one part of the society 
against the injustice of the other part ...Whilst all authority in it will be derived from 
and dependent on the society, the society itself will be broken into so many parts, 
interest and classes of citizens, that the rights of individuals, or of the minority, will 
be in little danger from interested combinations of the majority. (51: 339) 


A second concern was that "... there are particular moments in public affairs when the 
people, stimulated by some irregular passion, or some illicit advantage, or misled by the 
artful misrepresentations of interested men, may call for measures which they themselves will 
afterwards be the most ready to lament and condemn." (63: 410) A Senate with lengthy 
terms of office was provided for a" ... temperate and respectable body of citizens ... to 
suspend the blow mediated by the people against themselves, until reason, justice, and truth 
can regain their authority over the public mind?" (63: 410) 


Another major theme of The Federalist is the control by citizens of those who governed and 


Publius emphasized two major devices for this control. One was elections, for "The elective 
mode of obtaining rulers is the characteristic policy of republican government." (57: 370). 

In defending a single executive, Publius indicates again the role of the people by asserting 
that the "restraints of public opinion" will lose their efficacy with a plural executive. 

Finally, Publius speaks of the "restraints of frequent elections" especially as they apply to the 
House of Representatives. (57: 372) By inference the indirect elections to which the Senate 
and the President were subject would also provide a restraint. Publius wrote, "A dependence 
on the people is, no doubt, the primary control on the government; ..." presumably through 
elections and public opinion. We will return to the utility of elections for accountability 
later. 


Elections provide only a partial control, however, because " ...experience has taught 
mankind the necessity of auxiliary precautions." (51: 337) The framers provided for the 
precautions in part by separating powers and creating a two-house legislature. " ...[T]he 
constant aim is to divide and arrange the several offices in such a manner as that each may 
be a check on the other -- that the private interest of every individual may be a sentinel over 
the public rights." (51: 337) A key ingredient in making separation of powers work was to 
provide each branch of government a "will of its own" and "... should be so constituted that 
the members of each should have a little agency as possible in the appointment of the 
members of the others. (51: 336) The key methods for doing this were to provide for 
different terms of office, different methods of election, and different constituencies. The 


result was that the two houses of the legislature and the president had different roles in 
representation. 


The House of Representatives was the house of the people. It was elected directly by them 
to relatively short terms (although some believed they should be shorter). The size of the 
districts from which representatives were to be elected would be relatively equal and small 
enough for personal contact with voters. The framers desired to create conditions that would 
bind representatives to the people: "Duty, gratitude, interest, ambition itself, are the chords 
by which [representatives] will be bound to fidelity and sympathy with the great mass of the 
people." (57: 373) 


The Senate’s role in representation included representation of the states, and providing 
balance to the political system not provided by the House of Representatives by the senate’s 
stability, experience, and intelligence. Publius asserted that the lengthy terms provided for 
the Senate would means that Senators would be "in place sufficient time to become perfectly 
acquainted with our national concerns. ... and render ... their accumulating experience more 
and more beneficial to their country." (64: 418) It may save government from making laws 
not in the public interest and act as a check on power because of the "additional impediment" 
it erected "against improper acts of legislation." (62: 402). 


The President’s was provided with “energy” so that this officeholder would be " ... a leading 
character in the definition of good government." This energy would protect against foreign 
attacks, provide for "steady administration of the laws," protect property, and secure "... 

liberty against the enterprises and assaults of ambition, of faction, and of anarchy." (70: 454) 


accountability in administration 


Though the U.S. Constitution does not devote great attention to administration, the authors of 
The Federalist thought it to be of great importance. Publius writes that "[T]he true test of a 
good government is its aptitude and tendency to produce a good administration." (76: 491) 
The papers also provide several observations that indicate how good administration is to be 
achieved. 


We noted above that the President was assigned the duty of providing good government and 
that an energized presidency was necessary to achieve it. Hamilton believed that those 
responsible for providing government services were subject to the supervision of the 
President. He wrote, 


"These persons, therefore, to whose immediate management these different 
[administrative] matters are committed, ought to be considered as the assistants 
or deputies of the chief magistrate, and on this account, they ought to derive 
their offices from his appointment, at least from his nomination, and ought to 
be subject to his superintendence." (72: 469) 
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While the "...constant aim is to divide and arrange the several offices in such a manner as 
that each may be a check on the other. . ." (51: 337), Publius warned "... that the powers 
properly belonging to one of the departments ought not to be directly and completely 
administered by either of the other departments. It is equally evident, that none of them 
ought to possess, directly or indirectly, an overruling influence over the others, in the 
administration of their respective powers. (48: 321) 


Madison concedes, however, that it is a "...most difficult task ...to provide some practical 
security for each [branch], against the invasion of the other." Madison goes on to warn 
against an overly powerful legislative branch, cautioning that concentrating power leads to 
tyranny, whether it be lodged in the executive or legislature. (48: 322) There is thus a need 
to keep each branch within their "due bounds." (50: 332). It was at this point that Publius 
introduces the argument that each branch be given the "necessary constitutional means and 
personal motives to resist encroachments of the others. ...Ambition must be made to 
counteract ambition." (51: 337) 


This independence also applies to appointments, within limits, as Madison writes that "... it 
is evident that each department should have a will of its own; and consequently should be so 
constituted that the members of each should have a little agency as possible in the 
appointment of the members of the others. (51: 336) Of course one of the limits was that the 
Senate had to concur in certain appointments, although "... in the business of appointments 
the executive will be the principal agent, ..." (65: 423). Further, Hamilton points out that 
the U.S. Constitution permits Congress to authorize the appointment of "inferior officers" by 
the President alone. As for appointments that the Senate must approve, Hamilton presents a 
lengthy discourse on the relationship between the President and the Senate. Basically he 
argues that since the President must nominate the person to be appointed, the choice of the 
person to hold the office is that of the President. Even if the Senate defeats a nominee of the 
President, the ultimate individual selected will be that of the President. With respect to the 
Senate, Hamilton argues that Senators will be restrained in rejecting an appointment because 
they could not be certain that the next nominee would meet their preferences any better. He 
concludes that the Senate would not likely reject a nominee except for "special and strong 
reasons." (76: 493-494) 


Despite the fact that the Senate would usually concur with the President, Hamilton argues 
that the requirement of Senate concurrence in an appointment will have "... a powerful, 
though in general, a silent operation." (76: 494). The President would be influenced in 
appointments by having to anticipate the reaction to them by the Senate. As a result the 
requirement for approval "... would be an excellent check upon a spirit of favoritism in the 
President, and would tend greatly to prevent the appointment of unfit characters from State 
prejudice, from family connection, from personal attachment, or from a view to popularity." 
(76: 494) The president will have the incentive "... to investigate with care the qualities 
requisite to the stations to be filled, and to prefer with impartiality the persons who may have 
the fairest pretensions to them." (76: 492) 


responsibility 


The writers of The Federalist were much concerned with responsibility. A key controversy 
in their debate with the Anti-Federalist was whether the constitution contained sufficient 
devices to provide for responsibility. (Storing: 17) Both the Federalists and the Anti- 
Federalists viewed responsibility as answerable to and dependent on the people. Just as 
representation did not mean that officeholders would necessarily follow the preferences but 
the long-term interests of their constituents, responsibility also meant keeping officeholders 
attuned to the interests, rather than the preferences, of the citizens. Their concern stemmed 
from their fear that those holding office, even those elected to it, would usurp the power of 
the people and create despotic governments. 


In joining issue with the Anti-Federalists, Publius maintains that the proposed constitution 
provided for sufficient responsibility. One means of checking power was by setting fixed 
terms of appointment: "The means relied on in this form of government for preventing their 
degeneracy are numerous and various. The most effectual one, is such a limitation of the 
term of appointments as will maintain a proper responsibility to the people." (57: 370-371) 
Related to this device, the framers placed great faith in elections, which at that time were 
untried and provided no sure guarantee, to elicit the kind of responsibility they thought 
necessary to sustain constitutional government, as noted by Madison, 


"... [T]he want, in some important cases, of a due responsibility in the government to 
the people, arising from that frequency of elections which in other cases produces this 
responsibility. ... Responsibility, in order to be reasonable, must be limited to objects 
within the power of the responsible party, and in order to be effectual, must relate to 

operations of that power, of which a ready and proper judgment can be formed by the 
constituents." (62: 408) 


The most democratic of the institutions was the House of Representatives. Madison wrote, 


"Hence ...the House of Representatives is so constituted as to support in the members 
an habitual recollection of their dependence on the people. Before the sentiments 
impressed on their minds by the mode of their elevation can be effaced by the 
exercise of power, they will be compelled to anticipate the moment when their power 
is to cease, when their exercise of it is to be reviewed, and when they must descend 
to the level from which they were raised; there forever to remain unless a faithful 
discharge of their trust shall have established their title to a renewal of it." (57: 372) 


One of the strengths of the U.S. Senate’s lengthy term was that it permitted senators to be 
"justly and effectually answerable for the attainment" of matters that take several years to 
mature. (63: 409) 


Even though the president was elected indirectly, this person’s conduct in office was subject 
to judgment. In defending the term of office and the possibility that the president could be 


re-elected indefinitely, Hamilton wrote that the length of term would provide "... to the 
community time and leisure to observe the tendency of his measures, and thence to form an 
experimental estimate of their merits ... and enable the people, when they see reason to 
approve of his conduct, to continue him in his station, in order to prolong the utility of his 
talents and virtues, and to secure to the government the advantage of permanency in a wise 
system of administration." (72: 469-470) 


Although the framers placed great faith in elections (and also in governmental structure 
designed to protect rights) they also believed that there were propensities likely to exist in the 
kinds of persons elected to office that would also provide a high sense of responsibility to the 
people in the performance of their offices. For example, in writing of members of the 
House of Representatives, Madison stated, 


"... [T]ies which bind the representative to his constituents are strengthened by 
motives of a more selfish nature. His pride and vanity attach him to a form of 
government which favor his pretensions and gives him a share in its honors and 
distinctions. ... [A] great proportion of men deriving their advancement from their 
influence with the people, would have more to hope from a preservation of the favor, 
than from innovations in the government subversive of the authority of the people." 
[Federalist 57: 372) 


In discussing the objection of some to the fact that the President could be re-elected, 
Hamilton wrote, 


"One ill effect of the exclusion would be a diminution of the inducements to good 
behavior. There are few men who would not feel much less zeal in the discharge of a 
duty, when they were conscious that the advantages of the station with which it was 
connected must be relinquished at a determinate period, than when they were 
permitted to entertain a hope of obtaining by meriting, a continuance of them. This 
position will not be disputed so long as it is admitted that the desire of reward is one 
of the strongest incentives of human conduct; or that the best security for the fidelity 
of mankind it to make their interest coincide with their duty." (72: 470) 


Considerations on Representative Government 


J.S. Mill’s Considerations on Representative Government of 1861 exemplifies the British 
parliamentary perspective on accountability and responsibility. Mill acknowledged of The 
Federalist that it "is even now the most instructive treatise we possess on federal 
government," and many of his other arguments over representative government merit 
comparison with those of Publius (Acton: 401). Although neither the U.S. nor the 
Australian government has always modelled these constitutional theories, for our purposes, 
they provide useful and often ignored sets of benchmarks for assessing institutional 
performance. 
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For Mill, representative government means at its most basic that the people’s elected 
representatives exercise "the ultimate controlling power" or “power of final control" which 
every political order must locate somewhere, although not necessarily, as is the British case, 
where the traditional forms of the constitution might indicate. Formal monarchies can be, in 
effect if not in design, republican polities, even strong democracies. The "positive political 
morality" overrules the constitutional pieties, and reveals which institutions and groups really 
"preponderate" and rule. Thus the "unwritten maxims" identify where “the really supreme 
power" resides and can easily trump the black-letter constitutional forms. Méill identifies the 
British government as "a representative government in the correct sense of the term": those 
few powers "not directly accountable to the people" being no more than safeguards which the 
people themselves have established as "precautions against its own errors" (Acton: 245-247). 


But what political role do representative legislatures have? Mill distinguishes between a 
representative assembly “controlling the business of government and actually doing it." The 
particular advantage of elected assemblies is not administration, nor necessarily the 
preparation of laws, but "deliberation." Deliberation refers to an institutionalized process for 
decision-making which places great store in open, participative procedures designed to 
maximize members’ access and involvement. The now-unfashionable term “deliberative 
assembly" originally referred to an institutional bias against executive energy and in favor of 
due legislative process. The devices of deliberation through which legislatures operate serve 
a representative and hence a legitimating purpose. The most basic meaning of legislative 
deliberation is taking account. Deliberative practices encourage the legislative body to take 
account of the reasons for competing policy and administrative perspectives. The devices 
which give effect to due legislative process of checks and balances provide opportunities for 
considering all interests, represented or capable of making their interests heard. Legislative 
decisions thus made have a legitimating effect on government, providing popular consent and 
authority for public policy. Ideally, the representative legislature takes full account of the 
public mind in authorizing public policy. (Uhr, 1993b) 


From an executive perspective, legislative due process can seem irresponsible. The business 
of government certainly requires deliberation and advice, but ultimately the executive side of 
government requires a type of "individual responsibility" for which legislative bodies are 
unsuited. Mill argues that the deliberative processes can serve to enhance executive 
responsibilities, in that the clarification of the institutional meaning of the “responsibilities 
to" (i.e., to the legislature) can refocus and redefine the policy meaning of the 
“responsibilities for" (i.e., for public policies as authorized by the legislature). The prime 
task of the legislature is that of control, by which term Mill emphatically does not mean 
“dictate in detail." Legislative control is to be understood in Mill’s special auditing sense of 
verification, and involving "superintendence and check" rather than legislative "interference" 
in executive affairs (Acton: 249-252, 262, 267). 


Parliamentary control of administration in this sense of verification is a form of trust-testing: 
assessing that the ministerial and bureaucratic holders of executive public offices are still 
worthy of the public trust bestowed on them. Parliament’s task is “to take care that the 
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persons who have to decide (matters of administration) shall be the proper persons." 
Responsible parliamentary government requires that the executive regularly account to the 
legislature, i.e. explain and justify its use of offices of public trust. Good government 
presupposes a separation of governing from controlling powers, with governing powers 
entrusted to "the acquired knowledge and practiced intelligence of a specially trained and 
experienced Few" operating under terms of "strict responsibility to the nation" through their 
accountability obligations owed to "the representatives of the Many" (Acton: 252, 260-262, 
267). 


Representative government is in theory less competent in the executive arts of governing than 
bureaucratic government with its "governors by profession." But bureaucracy tends to 
become captive to routine, severed and distanced from "individual energy of mind" and liable 
to degenerate into Mill’s feared state of trained mediocrity, "pedantocracy." Representative 
constitutions vary in their arrangement of the legislative offices of "superintendence and 
check;" a "skilled democracy" is one in which the agents of accountability are competent in 
the arts of taking account, knowing how to resist encroaching on "the province of the 
executive." At the heart of the accountability process is a proper respect for responsibility 
and its essential precondition: that it be “apparent to all the world who did everything, and 
through whose default anything was left undone. Responsibility is null when nobody knows 
who is responsible" (Acton: 265-268, 360). 


Mill divides executive responsibility into a political or ministerial component and a 
bureaucratic component. The ministerial responsibility is that of final decision and action; 
the bureaucratic responsibility is for counsel and professional advice, as well as for 
implementation of "the public business" (Acton: 361-364). Both involve public 
accountability, to test publicly (i.e., openly and for the benefit of the people) the 
trustworthiness of executive government. Representative government needs an executive 
comprising both political and professional components, and Mill suggests that each sphere of 
responsibility attracts its own distinctive form of parliamentary accountability, designed to 
assess whether ministerial or bureaucratic officials have demonstrated the competence to 
retain their offices of public trust. 


The specific competence of representative assemblies is deliberation, understood generally as 
taking account. Executive officials are more than capable of making decisions: parliamentary 
deliberation is the open consideration and assessment of the reasons for government 
decisions. In Mill’s scheme, executive institutions are structured around efficient processes 
of policy decision-making, whereas legislative institutions are structured around slower and 
more cumbersome processes for public reviews of the reasons for public policy performance. 
Accountability and deliberation are close companions: accountability is most fundamentally 
about providing reasons for government action, and those officially-provided reasons become 
an important focus of parliamentary deliberation, as the legislative institution arranges for a 
community reckoning -- or public accounting -- of the responsibilities of government. 
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Mill and Publius 


This discussion of Mill and Publius indicates that both are concerned with accountability and 
responsibility. Mill, writing later than Publius, and making observations about a 
parliamentary system, and also a system that was already in place (as compared with one that 
was proposed) suggests several more detailed ways that parliament should interact with the 
executive. His is a more parliamentary-centered focus for responsibility and accountability. 
The people are accounted to through parliament. Publius advocates a more complex system. 
The Federalist emphasizes a dual structure to protect liberty and follow the interests of the 
people: one enshrines the people as more direct partners in the government process by 
making public officials directly accountable to the; the other emphasizes government 
organization to control excesses of government power. The latter relies on independence, 
vigilance against incursions by other branches, providing each branch a “will of its own" and 
admonishing each branch to act as a "sentinel", making the branches of government 
accountability to each other. Thus public officials have responsibility resting on dual 
accountability: directly to the people and to other branches in the government. But Publius 
also stresses that this accountability should not lead to unnecessary interference in the way in 
which these officials undertake their responsibilities. Nevertheless the notion of branches 
acting as a "sentinel" conveys eternal vigilance of each branch on the others, creating a much 
more adversarial process in government than was envisioned by Mill. 


PART TWO: Accountability in Democratic Practice 
United States 


In the United States much of the recent concern about public administration and the public 
service has centered on government effectiveness, legitimacy, and trustworthiness, rather 
than focusing directly on accountability. Although the concerns have been debated in these 
terms, accountability and responsibility are closely related and thus relevant for comparison 
with the Australian experience. The literature by academics on these subjects has grown in 
recent years, but we will focus on what can be termed the “reform" literature. This includes 
the reports of The National Commission on the Public Service, which will be referred to as 
the Volker Commission Report (Volker); the report of the National Commission on the State 
and Local Public Service, which will be referred to as the Winter Commission Report 
(Winter); and the well-known book, Reinventing Government (Osborne and Gaebler). 


The Volker Commission reports do indicate concern about issues of accountability and 
responsibility, though under fairly narrow parameters. The recommendations focus on the 
need to align accountability and responsibility in the personnel system. The recommendation 
stems from a concern that managers in the public service do not have the authority they need 
to manage. These managers frequently encounter regulations and procedures that reduce 
their ability to manage effectively. The problem is enhanced by authority administered by a 
central control agency removed from day-to-day responsibility for the activities of 
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government. The result is managers with limited power but full responsibility for any 
problems that occur. (Volker: 95) 


The Volker Commission also expressed concern about the relationships between career public 
servants and political appointees within departments and agencies. The report cites several 
problems: the increasing number of political appointees and the penetration of these kinds of 
appointments deeper into the hierarchy; the quality of these appointments has not been as 
high as desirable; the turnover among political appointees is unduly high, making it difficult 
for them to be effective in their positions; and the increasing number of political appointees 
decreases promotion opportunity for the career public service. The result is a federal 
government that provides less than effective leadership of departments and agencies. 

(Volker: 164-165) 


The recently issued Winter Commission report, which focuses on state and local government 
in the United States, reiterates some of the themes of the Volker Commission, though with 
some differences of emphasis. The commission noted problems with weak executive 
authority in state and local governments stemming from the multiple number of elected 
executives in most state and many local governments. The task of executive leadership is 
also impeded by numerous, fragmented departments that cut across policy areas and make it 
difficult to fashion rational government programs. (Winter: 15-20) 


The Winter Commission also identified "responsiveness" in government as an area needing 
major attention. The commission recommended decreasing the number of levels in 
department and agency hierarchies and deregulating government by reducing the number of 
rules and regulations that public servants must cope with. In part this recommendation 
parallels that of the Volker Commission’s concern with aligning responsibility and 
accountability so that public service managers can manage. But the Winter commission 
explicitly includes personnel, budgeting, and procurement functions in its recommendations. 
(Winter: 21-38) In addition, the Winter Commission encourages recruiting more able 
members of the public service and emphasizes the need for a new type of public manager 
who follows a trust-and-lead strategy rather than one of supervising and control (Winter: 40- 
45) 


Both commissions deal with the problem of trust in government, though from somewhat 
different perspectives. The Winter commission focuses on political and policy processes. It 
recommends “opening the books" on government by providing more information on lobbying 
and campaign financing. Other recommendations included limiting the fund-raising season 
and making provision for more involvement of citizens in government. (Winter: 49-56) The 
Volker Commission dealt more directly with public perceptions of the public service, 
particularly at the national level. Its recommendations thus embody suggestions to the 
President, Congress, agencies and others as to how to enhance citizens’ image of the public 
service. This includes the establishment of awards, designation of special days and weeks, 
speakers’ bureaus, and citizen hotlines, among others. (Volker: 61-65) 


Reinventing Government has captured much attention as managers of public departments and 
agencies in the United States recognize that they must manage in an era of declining 
resources. A major appeal of the book is its reliance on management techniques that have 
been used in the private sector, always appealing in a society that suspects big government 
and honors the private sector most of the time. Some of the ideas in the book are similar to 
those in the Winter Commission report, especially those related to deregulating government. 
A key idea of the book is entrepreneurial government. To encourage entrepreneurship, 
deregulated is needed. Such a government manages for results or outcomes rather than 
inputs, is driven by general mission rather than by rules, and uses competition to provide 
services wherever possible, including contracting out services, providing choices to citizens 
where possible, using public enterprises where necessary, and so on. Citizens should 
become customers and treated like them; moreover they should participate in management 
and be encouraged to solve their own problems when possible. 


How do these documents measure up when we compare them with the precepts laid down by 
Mill and Publius? To the extent that the documents do deal with accountability, they do so 
in different ways. The Volker Commission report desires managers in the public sector to 
have sufficient power to deal effectively with their responsibilities. The Commission’s 
recommendations on political appointments to public service positions takes the 
accountability/responsibility concept one step further by considering the impact of present 
practice on the proper connection between political authority and career public servants. The 
report does not spell out how legitimate political authority should relate to the public service. 
A modern Publius would have devoted more attention to this matter. 


The Volker Commission does follow more directly the concerns of Publius in 
recommendations that relate to improving the quality of the public service. As noted earlier, 
Publius assumed that high quality individuals would be appointed to the public service; 
Publius was also concerned with retaining the services of such individuals as long as possible 
as noted in his arguments for permitting the President to be re-elected for an unlimited 
number of terms. In this matter, Publius would also applaud the Commission’s concern that 
many of those politically appointed to the public service do not serve long enough to be 
effective in their appointments. Mill was also concerned with the qualifications of those 
appointed to positions in the executive branch, indicating that the legislative branch should 
endeavor to see that the best possible persons be appointed to these positions. Had the 
commission followed Mill, it might have included recommendations on the place that the 
U.S. Congress could play in achieving a more effective public service. 


The Winter Commission places its greatest emphasis on the ability of the executive to govern 
in state and local governments. Publius would have trouble understanding the rationale for 
today’s multiple-elected executives, particularly in many states and some local governments, 
which are a heritage of the Progressive Movement. Publius argues against plural executives 
on grounds that such an arrangement makes it difficult to fix responsibility. (70: 459) This 
concern of the Winter Commission reflects directly a concern of Publius, although the 


commission’s position stems from a goal of greater effectiveness than one of better 
accountability. 


It is fair to conclude from reading Reinventing Government that the authors do not emphasize 
accountability especially to political or constitutional institutions, though they do not 
completely neglect accountability. The accountability recognized most prominently is that of 
the citizen/customer. The authors hold that "...customer-driven systems force service 
providers to be accountable to their customers." (Osborne and Gaebler: 181) The authors 
criticize current usual practices of accountability, which often derive from distrust by 
legislative and elected executives and provide the legislature with pork-barrel opportunities. 
(Osborne and Gaebler: 137). The authors suggest that court decisions will obviate some 
concerns and that if the systems they recommend produce more corruption we should tolerate 
it because it may cost more to control it than government would save by controlling it. 
(Osborne and Gaebler: 136-137) Further, the demands of the citizen/customer will force 
politicians to support efficient decisions because "...no legislature can protect inferior 
providers from the verdicts rendered by those customers." (Osborne and Gaebler: 182). 
Elsewhere the authors state that public agencies will be accountable for their results rather 
than for adherence to rules. (p. 137) 


The problem thus is not that Osborne and Gaebler completely neglect public service 
accountability of public officials but that they fail to specify how this accountability is to 
occur in ways that are politically realistic and constitutionally acceptable. For a variety of 
reasons, the relationship of citizens to government is not that of customers to companies 
selling services. Publius notes that the accountability that government officials have to 
citizens will provide part of the inducement that is necessary to keep these officials from 
violating citizens’ liberties. But Publius also makes clear that government must rule in the 
general interest and assigns the institutions of government various responsibilities to see that 
this occurs. 


Perhaps the biggest deficiency of the three U.S. documents is that they neglect accountability 
to legislative bodies. Both Mill and Publius provide ample discussion of what they believed 
to be the appropriate role of the legislature in national policy making. But these U.S. 
documents do not provide recommendations that suggest how this key branch of government 
might relate to the reforms championed in the reports. Certainly this is not because there 
have not been problems at the interfaced between executive/legislative accountability in this 
country. At the national level in the United States, agency and department personnel 
accountability to the U.S. Congress has sparked several controversies in recent years. A key 
question has been the has been the extent to which public servants, especially those dealing 
with matters related to national security, have believed themselves accountability to the 
legislative branch. Richard Helms, former director of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
pleaded guilty to the charge of deliberately telling a lie to the Senate Foreign Affairs 
Committee. He testified falsely of CIA involvement in overthrowing President Allende of 
Chile, while being questioned during confirmation hearings to become Ambassador to Iran. 
(Moore and Sparrow: 73-84) The Iran-Contra affair involved similar questions. More 
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recently, the General Accounting Office found that U.S. military leaders deliberately misled 
the U.S. Congress during the 1980s on the capability and need for military weapons (The 
New York Times, June 28, 1993). As noted in the discussion of The Federalist, the precise 
relationship between the branches of government is complex in the republic created by the 
U.S. Constitution. The fact that several court rulings in recent years have convicted officials 
of the executive branch suggest that this area needs more attention from those suggesting 
reforms related to the public service. 


Australia 


By contrast to the U.S., recent studies in Australia have focused more directly on 
accountability and responsibility. At the federal level, Australia is now experiencing a 
renewed interest in the doctrine and practices of democratic accountability. Ministerial 
responsibility is part of a venerable British parliamentary tradition, but it is one with 
increasing parliamentary doubt over the appropriateness of enforcing accountability to the 
letter by having ministers resign for bureaucratic as well as personal failings (Marshall: 
127-133; Norton: 275-285). In Australian constitutionalism, considerable doubt arose at an 
early stage over the public policy sense of expecting ministers to carry the sole burden of 
public and parliamentary accountability (Finn: 11-12, 52-53, 87-88, 121-123). Not 
surprisingly, at the 1970s origins of the Australian version of "results-oriented management," 
those doubts came close to being part of the emerging public administration orthodoxy of 
"results-oriented management," as renewed attention was directed to the unacknowledged 
problem of bureaucratic irresponsibility. As it unfolded, the Australian administrative reform 


agenda of (what was termed in the Canadian manner) "accountable management" 
supplemented ministerial responsibility with administrative responsibility, including a 
corresponding search for new institutions of more direct public accountability for the 
bureaucracy. The steady growth of the so-called "new administrative law," comprising layer 
after layer of review tribunals, disguised until recently the equally steady growth of 
parliamentary scrutiny of administration, with its implied claim for a basic share of direct 
accountability over the bureaucracy (Wilenski; Pearce). 


Admittedly, many hold that the primary issue is the contemporary meaning of ministerial 
responsibility, now more confused than ever in the wake of a series of parliamentary battles 
over the standards relevant to ministerial resignation in circumstances of personal or 
departmental malperformance. Only as recently as May this year, the Senate established a 
committee to inquire into and report on, among other things, "the appropriate contemporary 
definition of ministerial responsibility." To our mind, this preoccupation with revitalizing 
ministerial responsibility is more a symptom than the illness itself. There have been and 
always will be very awkward issues of ministerial responsibility involving the personal 
conduct of ministers. These cases of ministerial irresponsibility are not our main concern 
here. The really troublesome issues of confused official responsibilities have arisen over 
competing ministerial and parliamentary agendas of bureaucratic accountability. Ministerial 
obligations tend to be defined as that broad field of obligations left over after bureaucratic 
accountability has been identified and circumscribed. Ministers have found themselves 
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uncertain as to which way to jump, caught between bureaucratic officials and inquisitive 
accountability agents. Ministers have been tempted to let the bureaucracy carry a greater 
burden of independent and direct public accountability, but reluctant to let go of the 
traditional power over public administration which goes with the older conventions of 
ministerial responsibility. 


Three issues of bureaucratic accountability stand out as the main challenges for the 1990s, 
concerning executive, legislative and finally system responsibilities: the public service’s own 
preferred definition of accountability; parliament’s claim to direct leverage over the 
bureaucracy; and the future of the policy/administration rule in government guidelines for 
official witnesses before parliamentary committees protecting officials from commenting on 
their public policy responsibilities. 


defining accountability 


First are the doctrinal disputes within government over the definitions and operational 
meaning of public service accountability. The latest focus for this accountability wrangle is 
the Management Advisory Board’s (MAB) accountability project, in which this statutory 
body published a 1991 draft then a recent 1993 final report on Accountability in the 
Commonwealth Public Sector, strongly supportive of the tradition of ministerial responsibility 
and protective of the anonymity and political neutrality of the public service (MAB, 1991; 
1993). The MAB on the one hand -- and its various parliamentary critics on the other, 
supported by such nominally parliamentary bodies as the auditor-general -- have differed over 
the core concept behind accountability. 


The MAB has defined accountability in terms of internal public service accountability rather 
than simply public accountability. Accountability refers to that set of obligations which flow 
from an official’s "direct authority relationship" with a supervisor. This refers to the 
employment relationship which officials have with their agency management, and severs 
accountability from its relationship with the public and established agents of accountability. 
The MAB definition refers explicitly to the continued prominence of ministerial responsibility 
as the only conduit of accountability between parliament and administration. The MAB 
policy paper focuses on “accountability arrangements within the public service" -- which is 
affected by the forms of public accountability but is quite separate from them. An important 
part of the aim of the paper is to devise a model of accountability in which officials are 
"accountable to the Parliament through their ministers." (MAB 1993: 1) 


The mischief is apparently “the increasing tendency for senior public servants being called to 
respond directly to parliamentary committees’ and related “adjuncts to accountability," to use 
the offending 1991 draft language. This refers to the distinction between "accountability 
proper" and activities which are described as “involving accountability" (MAB 1991: ix,1,3; 
cf 1993: 1; see Jabbra and Dwivedi: 5-8 for other definitions). Part of the strategy behind 
the paper is to restore ministerial responsibility to its place of prominence as the epitome of 
accountability. The argument is that the political executive has delegated many of its 
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powers to the public service, but that it retains responsibility for the exercise of those 
powers. While it is true that officials "have increasingly be called upon to explain and 
defend ...actions directly to the Parliament," they are in fact "not directly accountable to the 
Parliament." They are accountable to parliament only indirectly "through, and at the 
discretion of, ministers." (MAB 1991: 3,5; but cf 1993: 6-7; cf Jabbra and Dwivedi: 

93-4 ,98-99) 


The basic issue is "who is accountable to whom, for what, and when." In devising “an 
acceptable working definition" of accountability, the draft attempts to reflect current 
“practical realities" and "the theory underlying our system of representative government" 
(MAB 1991: 1; cf 1993: 3). The MAB policy paper defines accountability as existing only 
where there is "a direct authority relationship" between the parties, with the possibility of 
managerial rewards and sanctions. Officials are accountable to their superiors for "the 
proper exercise" of tasks devolved to them. While due-process or traditional compliance 
requirements are "mandatory" they are not "sufficient in themselves as a focal point for 
public servants," for whom performance and “outcome-oriented reporting" are primary. 
(MAB: 1991: 5; cf 1993: 15-16) 


The emerging parliamentary view cuts the other way. The current Speaker of the House of 
Representatives rose to prominence in part through his chairmanship of a committee on 
public administration which in 1990 articulated an emerging but largely implicit trend toward 
more direct parliamentary control over the bureaucracy (HRSCFPA). The House committee 
defined accountability in terms of official obligations of those “entrusted with public 


resources to report on the management of such resources" -- including being “answerable for 
the fiscal, managerial and program responsibilities” conferred on the offices. Parliament is 
the central accountability institution because of "its representation of the people": public 
accountability requires that program explanations and justification be given through 
parliament to the people. Officials have obligations for "keeping parliament informed" on 
the efficiency, effectiveness and appropriateness of public management. (HRSCFPA: 90, 
92-3) 


A recent state case study is the 1992 Report of the Royal Commission into Western 
Australian government, which has put an alternative definition of accountability with much 
greater force (RCCAGOM). The Report sees three main institutions of accountability. At 
the base, electoral processes, provision of information and the criminal law are all 
institutions which manage direct accountability to the public. Then there are the 
“accountability agencies" which act on behalf of the public, such as the auditor-general, the 
ombudsman and other so-called "independent parliamentary offices" capable of reviewing 
"the efficiency, effectiveness and appropriateness of administrative action." Finally there is 
ministerial responsibility, about ministerial accountability to parliament through such devices 
as question time. This third form of accountability attracts more modest expectations from 
the Report than from the MAB. (RCCAGOM: 3-15) 
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In marked contrast to the MAB, the Western Australian (WA) Report argues that "internal 
accountability measures...will be viewed with some skepticism, and reasonably so, if they 
are not complemented by, and made subordinate to, effective external measures." Agencies 
of government exist “for the benefit of the public" and not for the benefit of either the 
agency “or merely for the benefit of the minister." The trend toward internal or managerial 
forms of accountability has as its "vice" that "can relate more to the interests and fashions of 
an agency itself...in disregard of the obligation to serve the public interest which provides the 
very reason for the trusteeship of public officers and agencies. (RCCAGOM: 2.10-13; 
3.21-22) 


degrees of directness 


Second, there are allied disputes over the degree of direct answerability owed by bureaucracy 
to parliament. Even the MAB has come round to conceding that some form of answerability 
is owed by the bureaucracy to parliament, even if this degree of responsiveness falls short of 
full accountability (MAB 1993: 4-7). The House committee was actually the spark which 
ignited the MAB into its counter-reformation, because it recommended that the accountability 
obligations of officials be redefined in the wake of the diminished importance of traditional 
forms such as ministerial responsibility (HRSCFPA: 91-93). The parliamentary view has 
attracted the support of the recent Royal Commission on Western Australian government, 
which has directed a powerful battery against the use of ministerial responsibility to screen 
officials from the investigation of accountability agents. (RCCAGOM: 2.10-13.) 


Unlike the MAB, the WA Report "rejects categorically" the policy that westminster-derived 
principles of ministerial responsibility can shield officials from direct obligations to 
accountability agencies. The proposed WA model explicitly attacks “the prevailing emphasis 
upon managerial responsibility." The Report starts from the premise of "the need to equate 
accountability with actual responsibilities." The convention of ministerial responsibility is no 
shield against the more cutting principle that "those who assume to exercise public 
power...be held accountable to the public for their actions." The WA Report is disarmingly 
realistic. In its view, accountability follows the political realities (as distinct from the legal 
conventions) of policy and administrative responsibility, demanding that there be external 
review and direct accountability of the actions of whoever is the officer responsible for a 
particular decision or action. The Report terms this supplement to ministerial responsibility 
the “appropriate officer" principle. (RCCAGOM: 2.12-13; 3.21-22; 6.6, 11) 


The House committee report states that officials are "accountable, but in a less direct sense" 
than ministers. Parliament does not employ public officials, but it does authorize their 
program funds. Greater demands will be placed on officials to assist parliament in assessing 
the performance of programs, and this will necessitate closer working relations between 
legislators and officials, operating in a direct exchange of information over program 
performance. Contrary to some executive views, parliament does not see accountability as a 
zero-sum game, involving either ministers or officials, but as an exercise involving the joint 
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operations of the legislature and the executive, at the initiative of the former. (HRSCFPA: 
89-92) 


the policy/administration rule 


The disputes over the appropriate form for the guidelines for the protection of witnesses 
before parliamentary committees, particularly with reference to the place of the 
policy/administration rule that effectively bars officials from commenting on matters of 
policy. The government guidelines for official witnesses before parliamentary committees 
institutionalize the policy/administration separation (MAB 1993: 6-7). Again, the MAB is 
typical of recent executive trends in that in building an accountability bridge between the 
bureaucracy and parliament, it then narrows the carriageway to exclude policy-related 
information from travelling from bureaus to the legislature. The MAB has consistently held 
that whatever the extent of the accountability obligations of officials, whether they be 
hierarchical in support of ministerial responsibility or lateral in direct response to 
parliamentary inquiry, officials should not be expected to stray beyond the narrow confines 
of "administration" and comment on "policy." The issue concerns the extent to which the 
current prohibition on officials’ personal comment on policy merits might be responsible for 
restraining officials from providing any comment, factual or otherwise, on matters of policy, 
especially bureaucratic performance in policy implementation. 


Again, the House committee was the instigator, in recommending that the Australian agenda 
of "accountable management” be made consistent by removing the last vestiges of the fiction 


that public service managers are neutral policy instruments quarantined from the political 
realm. Parliament’s stated view is that the westminster-derived notion of separate spheres of 
accountability for ministers on policy and public servants on administration is "simplistic" 
and "far-fetched." (HRSCFPA: 91, 98) 


The orthodox public management view of the process is based on a view of the purpose: the 
process is one of information provision, limited to matters of administration, not policy. The 
unstated purpose in this view is of accountability as a public finance exercise in managerial 
transparency -- revealing the full cost of public administration. But what if this presumed 
purpose is incorrect: what would that do to the protective rule prohibiting policy? The plainly 
stated parliamentary view is that accountability is a political exercise designed to test the 
qualities of administrative responsibility, and that the provision of public finance information 
is only the beginning -- a necessary but insufficient mechanism, falling short of the 
conditions required for parliamentary scrutiny of the discretionary policy responsibilities 
upon which the Australian system of responsible parliamentary government rests. (Baume: 
35-38; Coates: 132-135) 


Seen from Mill’s perspective, accountability is a process of giving and taking reasons for 
government decision-making. Provision of information in the form of public finance 
documentation can greatly assist, but the heart of the matter concerns the provision of 
informed persons -- executive officials who can inform members of the legislature on their 
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management of policy responsibilities within government. Ministers surely play a part in 
explaining and justifying decisions for which they are responsible. But just as surely career 
officials have a part to play, and the parliamentary view is that it is an ignored policy part, 
the public review of which is essential to the proper exercise of parliament’s own deliberative 
responsibilities. 


These methods of accountability are especially emphasized in the MAB report. For our 
analysis the concerns follow most closely those of Mill because of their emphasis on internal 
(to government) accountability measures. By contrast, the WA Report places much more 
emphasis on a dual standard of accountability and for that reason follows more closely the 
path chartered by Publius. The WA Report wholeheartedly endorses the accountability of the 
branches of government to one another. Moreover, the Report’s assertion that agencies of 
government exist "for the benefit of the public" and that internal accountability measures 
must be complemented by external measures (see above) endorses a more direct role of the 
public in exercising accountability over public officials than is envisioned either by Mill or 
by the MAB reports. In this area too, the WA Report reflects the teachings of Publius. 
Likewise the parliamentary committee report, while not emphasizing accountability to the 
people, also follows Publius in advancing a stronger accountability of the legislative and 
executive branches to each other. 


PART THREE: COMPARING THE UNITED STATES AND AUSTRALIA 


Comparative political studies has much to gain from explicit examinations of regime 
diversity, and of the way common terms refer in practice to quite different practices. The 
comparative literature on democratic accountability tends to paper over many differences 
across democratic regimes. We suspect that this is related to the orthodox confusion of 
accountability with responsiveness, as though bureaucratic accountability is primarily to be 
tested in terms of compliance with political will. As we have noted, that is correct as far as 
it goes, but responsible democratic governance expects more of its public administration than 
reactive compliance with directions. More interesting facets of accountability emerge when 
we begin to track through the related issues of official responsibility, which throws up 
contrasting images of responsible democratic governance, which we will provide in this 
concluding section. Both the U.S. and Australia are going through something of period of 
accountability stress, in both cases described by participants as a search for realignment of 
external accountability with effective internal responsibility within government. 


Three features of the differences between these two democratic regimes deserve comment, 
organized around our three themes of representation, accountability and responsibility. We 
conclude with some observations on contrasting practices of accountability, and some fresh 
advice on research priorities for the field of public accountability. Our three themes are 
derived from categories which derive from our reconsideration of the basic constitutional 
design of modern democratic governments, as revealed through examination of two 
exemplary U.S. and British political theorists. We are convinced that the democratic logic of 
the three categories is richer than the traditional alternatives such as those of "responsibility" 
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and "subservience" from the Friedrich-Finer debates, and that the research agenda on 
accountability to which our set of three categories gives rise offers the prospect of a healthy 
mix of political theory and administrative practice. 


As Stated at the outset, the Publius and Mill models are of some use as explanatory devices 
as to why certain patterns of practice have evolved in each system. But to us, their more 
telling use is as evaluative frameworks, guiding contemporary scholarship by suggesting 
where institutional practices are on or off track with expectations for democratic government. 
Thus, U.S. experience can be reassessed through the eyes of Publius, then cross-assessed 
through the eyes of Mill; so too, Australian experience can be reassessed through the eyes of 
Mill, then cross-assessed through the eyes of Publius. To some considerable extent, what we 
propose can be understood as a refinement of Friedrich and Finer, but offered with the hope 
that a few steps back might make possible many more steps forward, well beyond that classic 
debate. What follows is barely a beginning. 


representation 


The two models of political representation differ, in ways that will not surprise scholars who 
appreciate the general comparisons of parliamentary with presidential systems (Lijphart: 1- 
27). The U.S. constitutional order is an open system with competing institutions of 
government, which is prone to gridlock whenever legislative and executive institutions fail to 
agree on policy or program merits. Each branch can justify its political legitimacy in terms 
of its representativeness of the ultimate sovereign, the people. Different institutions share 


responsibility for representing that sovereign, with one result being that nobody really seems 
responsible for exercising leadership within the system. Well-meaning bureaucratic officials 
can get caught in the cross-fire, while less responsible officials can play both ends off against 
the middle. The division of government and society into many groups with effective checks 
on each other lead to deadlock (or in current terms, gridlock) and a government that is 
responsive to the particularlistic interest of powerful interest groups but has trouble forging a 
national consensus on important issues. Not surprisingly, the U.S. debate over democratic 
accountability focuses on the search for responsibility, by which term is usually meant the 
search for leadership to forge national policy. 


A refrain from the U.S. experience is a restoration of the public as sovereign. The idea 
seems to be that misplaced accountability across institutions led to confused responsibility, 
and the way out requires that the governmental system regain its sense of popular purpose. 
Ross Perot offers one means for accomplishing this, through electronic, interactive national 
town hall meetings. Osborne and Gaebler propose defining the citizen as consumer so as to 
effect greater responsiveness from government. Neither approach conforms with American 
constitutional practice. 


In contrast, the Australian constitutional system is remarkably cohesive in the classic mode of 


westminster-derived systems, which tend to follow the British path of what is too loosely 
called parliamentary sovereignty. The fact is that such systems have long become instances 
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of party rather than parliamentary government, with power over the bureaucracy being 
unambiguously placed in the leadership of the governing party, i.e. the Cabinet of the 
government of the day. The current Australian debate over democratic accountability is in 
large part a parliamentary protest against the norms of party government, as part of a search 
for accountability mechanisms which can open up the system of administration. The 
emerging system of so-called "accountable management" is more frequently and more 
correctly called a system of “responsive government," in which the results-oriented officials 
exercise novel degrees of deregulated discretion to respond and give effect to the policy 
agenda of the government of the day. To the extent that parliamentary backbenchers on 
committees have tried to control the accountability agenda, it is as promoters of institutional 
checks and balances designed to impose public accountability over the specific patterns of 
bureaucratic responsibility which have emerged under the protective cover of the "responsive 
government" scheme. 


Perhaps nothing indicates the basic difference in regime values between the U.S. and 
Australia than the title of the MAB’s advisory response to the government: which is simply 
"accountability," not "public accountability." Consistent with this, the MAB doctrine is that 
officials are not strictly-speaking accountable to clients or consumers: responsive, yes; 
accountable, no. After considerable public debate, the rights of program clients have been 
significantly enhanced, but the framework is still not one of explicit public accountability 
(MAB 1991: 10-11; 1993:1, 11-12). Parliament has justified its policy interest in 
accountability as part of its own set of responsibilities as the primary institution of popular 
representation, so that the divergence between these contending views reflects divergent 


views of how community interests should be represented within government. 


The Publius and Mill models of representation suggest different research priorities. The 
U.S. research, for the most part, has thus far paid insufficient attention to the appropriate 
connection between public service provision of advice in policy formation, while rendering it 
under legitimate political control. For its part, the Australian research literature has paid 
almost no attention to the legislature’s capacity to take due account, and has generally 
ignored the qualities of deliberation practiced by parliament. In both cases, scholarship on 
accountability has shied away examining the more challenging levels of representation which 
both Publius and Mill saw as fundamental to the healthy operation of democratic 
government. 


accountability 


The U.S. approach to accountability operates in two, sometimes conflicting, ways. On the 
one hand it emphasizes leadership which can overcome diffused public power. On the other, 
it helps create the diffusion of power by creating multiple modes of accountability throughout 
the branches of government and the two houses of Congress. The Australian approach is a 
debate over accountability brokerage, trying to compare the relative merits of ministerial and 
administrative responsibility to the legislature and its established accountability agents, such 
as the ombudsman and the audit-office. In contrast to the U.S. experience, the Australian 
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promoters of enhanced accountability want to confer added responsibility to the legislature to 
act as the core accountability agent on behalf of the people. The Australian defenders of the 
current accountability arrangements respond by drawing attention to the discouraging record 
of parliament as a taker or processor of accountability, throwing in disconcerting images of 
U.S.-derived practices of legislative micro-management. 


The axis of accountability concern differs across the two systems. The U.S. debate centers 
on "public" accountability as though the people were the arbiters of government. There is 
less emphasis on appropriate ways that internal checks among the branches should be applied 
or how a new appreciation of the ways that Publius defined representation and responsibility 
might inform our debate about these issues today. The Australian debate refers to "public" 
accountability as the open arena in which government operations can be assessed. Parliament 
tends to put its foot in the door of government as though it were an underutilized player, 
rather than a control measure. The career interests of parliamentarians as ministers-in- 
waiting explains why legislative committees so frequently assess official conduct in terms of 
the competencies and indeed confidences which ministers might need as part of the armory of 
government. Parliament does not see itself as simply a ventilator of information for public 
consumption, although some reformers are certainly putting pressure on parliament to 
understand its constitutional role as the representative and hence agent of the public. 
(RCCAGOM: 5.2-5) 


The research priorities which emerge are surprisingly fundamental. With some exceptions 
(Lowi, 1969), U.S. scholarship has tended to become too specialized. Experts on Congress 


rarely critically examine the larger question of appropriate relationships between Congress 
and the executive agencies and departments. Likewise, experts on the bureaucracy, while 
examining the relationships between the bureaucracy and legislature do not usually approach 
their scholarship from the perspective, for example, of Publius, to examine the most 
appropriate relationships between the two. These divisions of labor are reflected in the 
reform reports analyzed earlier, which do not emphasize the role of the legislature in needed 
reform or address the ability of legislature to play their appropriate role in government. 


The Australian scene is set for a reappraisal of that most basic issue all, the appropriateness 
of the policy/administration separation. From Mill’s perspective, Australian forms of 
accountability are premised on a division of responsibility which fails to reflect the real 
division of competence within government. Mill is insistent that the work value of ministers 
in most cases falls far below that of ministerial officials, and that the community rarely 
appreciates just how dependent it is on the expertise of its unseen officials. (Acton: 250-251, 
260, 376) At the very least, the legislature must obtain access to that world of 
professionalism in order to enhance its deliberative base. From Mill’s perspective, 
Australian accountability practices remain untested in their crucial capacity to provide 
information and informed persons for parliament to make independent use of in "controlling" 
government. Thus far, the political and research issue has been that of access; hereafter it 
should become that of the "valued-added" quality which parliament contributes to the system 
of governance through its interaction with the executive. 
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responsibility 


As we have emphasized, in the end, whether it be political theory or administrative practice, 
it all comes down to issues of responsibility. A clue comes from what each system regards 
as "irresponsible" activity by the bureaucracy. In the U.S. experience, that tag would most 
suit those institutions which, under the banner of accountability, interfere with governance 
process to such a degree that they unduly interfere with the chances for effective decision- 
making in public policy. The U.S. search for responsibility is a search for policy authority. 
On the one hand this has resulted in the bashing of bureaucrats and the corresponding attempt 
by some scholars to provide a basis of legitimacy for the bureaucracy. (Wamsley, ez al.) 

On the other hand it has resulted in increasing distrust of the people in government and its 
institutions. 


In contrast, the Australian experience is that the tag of "irresponsibility" is earned by those 
institutions which have authority but no externally-imposed burden of accountability. Three 
spheres of irresponsibility stand out. First, conventional practices of ministerial 
responsibility are too permissive in that "responsibility" is seen to confer an authority to 
exercise policy discretion on the basis of a popular mandate to rule. So too, deregulated 
spheres of administrative responsibility can be seen as prone to all the ills of professional 
autonomy. Finally, the tag of "irresponsibility" is even attached to parliament, as for 
instance when the Western Australia Royal Commission argues that the legislature has let 
down the people of that state by failing to hold the executive in proper public check. 
(RCCAGOM: ch. 5) 


Responsibility is one of the biggest themes in modern government, but our sense is that the 
research agenda can still benefit from a return to some of the forgotten basics of democratic 
responsibility. Publius might advise U.S. researchers to return more than they do at present 
to themes that examine the basic purposes for which U.S. institutions were developed and 
devise ways to assess how well the institutions are accomplishing these purposes. U.S. 
researchers might also benefit from some direction from Mill. To Mill (as well as Publius 
for that matter), the legislature is the basic, but not necessarily the most competent institution 
of government, and it is meant to be understood and behave as the “deliberative assembly." 
Why should the legislature and not, for example, the bureaucracy be known as the 
"deliberative assembly"? The answer rests in the qualities of popular representation which the 
legislature, as the most widely representative institution, brings to government. Not to repeat 
all the Finer points against Friedrich, we simply note that what the legislature lacks in 
wisdom, it makes up for in consent, or popular legitimacy. Scholars (and reformers) meed 
to recognize this anew and directly their attention to ways in which the wisdom provided by 
executive officials can be blended with the legitimacy provided by the legislature. With 
respect to Australia, Mill might suggest, as noted above, that Australian researchers have 
ignored the responsibilities of the takers of account, the legislators and their allied agents of 
accountability, such as the parliamentary offices of audit which are so remarkably 
understudied. Perhaps even more basic and yet unexamined is the capacity of executive 
officials to understand their remarkably central place in the constitution of democratic power. 
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From Mill’s perspective, the world of the professional adviser stands between two threats of 
irresponsible governance: on one hand, classic bureaucracy, and on the other, an oligarchy of 
elected partisans. 


The Australian accountability research agenda has yet to recognize that one of the major 
obstacles facing democratic government is the bureaucracy’s inability to face up to the 
political, as distinct from managerial, role for which its institutions were designed. Those 
reports which we have of the executive support function are important correctives to the 
blandly administrative studies of the past (Campbell and Halligan); but what is required is a 
widening of the focus to take on Mill’s concern that public administration be essentially part 
of "the public business," and not irresponsibly confined to the instrumental world of the 
political executive. Further, there needs to be attention to ways that the legislature can 
appropriately check the executive in a cabinet-based government. In this sense, Publius 
becomes more relevant to Australia and its "washminster" government system, in that 
Publius emphasized internal checks as well as responsibility based on external accountability 
to the people. 


CONCLUSION 


Accountability and responsibility of the public service to elected executives and the 
legislature are important components of modern democratic governments. There is a great 
need to arrive at a new understanding of these terms. We advance the methods used in this 
paper as one way to move toward a greater understanding of these terms and their place in 
democratic governance. 
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The political role of virtue changes as Aristotle's 


discussion moves from the ideal constitution of aristocracy to 


the mixed constitution. This change can be described as the 
Gilution of absolute virtue; for the mixed constitution is 
characterized by a middling virtue within the reach of ordinary 
men (1295a25-32). It can also be described as a graduated change 
in the role of virtue in the polis from that of end to that of 
means. For multiple classes sharing rule must cultivate the 
common ends and virtues that unite them rather than the specific 
ends and virtues that set them apart. And while specific 
pursuits and ways of life set classes apart, such mutual 
accommodations unite them as abiding by a common law, 
compromising between interests and practicing toleration and 
Civility. The movement toward a mixed constitution can also be 
viewed as the emergence of something like rights. For where no 
one class can impose its characteristic virtues and standards on 
the others, some share in rule is distributed among different 
classes despite characteristic differences of virtue. Anda 
widely-distributed share in rule that abstracts from differences 
of virtue approaches a right. 

The mixed constitution is the decisive first step away from 
a politics of unalloyed virtue, in which the teleological 
character (internal structure) of the whole determines the 


substance of the parts, toward a politics of rights, in which the 
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associative possibilities (external structure) of the parts 
determine the institutional form of the whole. Aristocracy 
treats the political community as a seamless whole; the part that 
best embodies the excellence and character of the whole rules the 
lesser parts. Oligarchy and democracy treat the political 
community as an unholy union of incompatible parts; the parts can 
only seek to subdue and dominate one another. The mixed 
constitution, however, treats the political community as a whole 
held together by a voluntary union of parts; the parts retain a 
parity with one another, a parity that exists despite their 


specific differences.’ 


This parity is an entitlement to a share 
in sovereignty which disregards class differences of character 
and capability. The parity of classes is in this way like the 
equality of individuals in a liberal constitution. Yet the 
rights of classes do not directly become the rights of 


individuals; the mixed constitution is not identical to the 


liberal one. While the rights of classes in a mixed constitution 


are in some way transferred to their individual members, they do 


not simply reduce to a set of rights uniform and equal among all 
individuals. 

Views of justice are determined either by hierarchical 
function within the whole or by reciprocal interdependence 


between the parts. For a composite whole like a political 


‘Aristotle's discussion of a constitutional balance and common 
measure of quality and quantity illustrates the abstraction from 
specific content involved in establishing such political parities. 
Pol 1296b17-97a8. 
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community is an organized source of collective activity. The 
complex activity of the whole is composed of simpler, subordinate 
functions, and the citizen body itself is composed of parts not 
sufficient by themselves to sustain that activity. Virtues refer 
to functions within the whole; rights refer to the 
interdependence between the parts. The language of virtue 
slights the voluntary interdependence (i.e., the contractual 
character) subsisting between the parts. The language of rights 
slights the activity of the whole (i.e., the sovereign functions 
whose exercise sustains the whole). My purpose in this essay is 
to examine the effects upon the political role of virtue of 
Aristotle's renewed emphasis, beginning with Book IV, on the 
division of the polis into parts.* It is in this context that 
the mixed constitution emerges as a best constitution, in a new 
sense of "best";*> for the mixed constitution is the best 
constitution that can be formed from parts that do not entirely 
yield their claims to rule. I will suggest that the concept of 
rights sheds light on this changed status of virtue, if froma 


distance. 


Virtues and Rights as Conflicting Claims to Rule 


The prerogatives of virtue and the rights of membership are 


1 1289b27-91b30. 
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Pol 1288b10-89a8. 
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4 
rival claims to rule. Since lawful government means rule for the 
public good, all legitimate claims to rule must serve the public 
good. Rights base the legitimacy of rule on the aggregate 
consent of the public; prerogatives base the legitimacy of rule 
on personal distinction in public service. 

Claims to rule, as Aristotle presents them, are 
comprehensive views of justice in human affairs. Each class with 
aspirations to rule develops a view of justice to justify those 
aspirations expressed as the characteristic virtues of the class. 
Aristocracy is the view of justice defined by absolute virtue. 
The more mundane views of justice are defined by partial virtues, 
virtues of the sort that can be correlated to more readily 
ascertainable capacities, such as wealth, education, the ability 
to bear arms, or the ability to earn a living. 

Aristotle acknowledges the plurality of claims to rule, 
recognizing that the claims of different classes within the 


political community are partial (Politics, hereafter cited as 


Pol, 1280a8-81a12) and incomplete (Pol, 1282b14-84a3), and that 


virtue varies by degrees from the best to the worst (Pol, 
1283b10-35, 1281a12-82b14). 

When a constitution recognizes multiple claims to rule, each 
partial claim to rule can also be expressed as a limit on other 
partial claims. In this essay, I argue that the limits to the 
partial claims to rule advanced by the parts of a mixed 
constitution are one of the origins of situated rights. In this 


sense, a right is a claim to rule common to the parts of a mixed 


constitution, partially displacing the exclusive claims of 


particular parts (prerogatives) based on their peculiar virtues. 


Virtue Fragmented and Transformed 


Because a political community is a composite, there will be 
virtues pertaining not only to the whole but to the parts and 
their relations among themselves. 

A political community, like any composite thing, must 
preserve itself from disintegration. The disposition of citizens 


that preserves a political community is an instrumental virtue 


relative to the existing constitution; this is loyalty or 


dedication to the positive law. Instrumental virtue requires of 
rulers dispositions that facilitate attainment of the ends of 
welfare, security (internal & external peace), the rule of law, 
and the availability and distribution of those things pursued as 
common goods. Instrumental virtue requires that the ruled and 
ruling accommodate one another. The ruled accommodate the ruling 
by obeying properly legislated laws, the ruling accommodate the 
ruled by legislating with consent. Besides accommodation, 
instrumental virtue requires some degree of public service in 
both rulers and ruled (at least in a mixed constitution). In 
rulers this means serving terms of office, while in the ruled 
this means performing the periodic duties of voter and juror, 


paying taxes, and serving in the military, as required. 
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However, the political import of virtue need not be simply 
instrumental. Virtues can also be esteemed as their own ends, 
that is, as constituting ways of life generally desirable for 
human beings and promoted by communities as a benefit to their 
members. Instrumental virtues concern conditions for broad 
ranges of human lives, while virtues desired for their own sakes 


concern particular ways of life. Virtue as a way of life is more 


encompassing than instrumental virtue, and may extend to the full 


range of possible human goods. 

One must also distinguish between virtues relating to 
specific goods and the virtue concerned with the comprehensive 
interrelation of specific goods. This virtue, the integrative 
virtue of an entire life as well as of a community of lives, is 


prudence (phronesis). Under a constitution of liberal 


neutrality, this comprehensive integrative virtue of prudence is 
partially replaced by the more neutral integrative virtue of 
tolerance within broad limits. Tolerance respects differing 
perspectives, employing persuasion. Prudence, responding to the 
urgent and the necessary, overrides differing perspectives, 
issuing commands. Under either the liberal (non-perfectionist) 
or the perfectionist constitutions, the integrative virtue 
oversees the range of semi-independent virtues. 

Virtues may also be classified according to their relations 
to the parts of a constitution: 1) absolute virtue, 2) partial 


virtue, and, within a constitution balancing a mix of virtues, 3) 


threshold and 4) fulcrum virtues.‘ 


Absolute Virtue (Class Formed by Definition) 


Absolute virtue is the virtue of no part. Yet the political 
community is necessarily divided into the functional parts of 
ruling and ruled (even when the same persons rule and are ruled, 
they rotate rule, because all cannot rule at once). The virtues 
of the ruling and ruled members of the consensus aim at the same 
end (the common good), but contribute to that good in different 
ways; for the virtue of ruling is prudence, while the virtue of 
the ruled is habitual virtue, or obedience to lawful rule. 

Absolute virtue exists as an abstract possibility for any 
member of the political community, though it is rare among the 
ruling and rarer still among the ruled, for the resources and the 
occasions for developing absolute virtue are rare. 

The class of the absolutely virtuous certainly exists as a 
class by definition. However, it is hardly more likely to exist 


as a single interest within a political community than as a 


‘Aristotle recognizes partial virtue when he grants a certain 
legitimacy to the different understandings of justice 
characteristic of the parts of a state (Pol 1283a24, 1283b27), and 
especially in his paean to middle-class virtue (Pol 1295a25-b27). 
Further, if an office has a well-defined end, it will require a 
well-defined virtue; for instance, the office of general requires 
strategic excellence (Pol 1309a33). Such well-defined virtues 
reflect particular ways of life, and thus, classes within a state. 
Fulcrum and threshold virtues are implicit in the discussion of the 
balance of classes within stable states (Pol 1295b35-96a18). 
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Single political community within an international community. 
Even if it were possible to constitute a class within an actual 
constitution composed of all the absolutely virtuous, and only 
the absolutely virtuous, that class would develop a functional 
interest, that is, an interest shaped by the office which that 


class was to perform.? 


For the convergence of collective powers 
in an office inevitably confers advantages and requires 
capabilities of the officeholder which render distinct a class of 
officeholders and eligibles-for-office. Granting, for the sake 
of argument, that the Bolsheviks were a party of absolute virtue 
by Marxist definition, it was inevitable that the party of the 
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faithful should become a Nomenklatura over time. Aristotle is 


quite skeptical of any claim to human incorruptibility (Pol, 
1286a18-22, a32-36, a38-b4, b23-28, 1287a28-b5), for passions 
attach men to the local interests of family, clan, property, 


region, or religion (Pol, 1261b34-62a14, 1262b3-25). 


-Rousseau calls this interest the corporate will. See Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, The Social Contract, in The Social Contract and 
Discourse on the Origins of Inequality, edited by Lester G. Crocker 
(New York: Washington Square Press, Simon & Schuster, 1967), Book 
Iti, ii, ix. 


‘Marx erred in thinking classes were determined solely by 
control and exercise of economic capabilities. His "classless" 
society simply replaced economic capabilities with political 
capabilities as the overriding determinant of class. See, for 
instance, Karl Marx, The Communist Manifesto, edited A. J. P. 
Taylor (Hammondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin Books, 1967; reprint 
1971), Part 2, "“Proletarians and Communists". 
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Partial Virtue (Class Formed by Functions or Interests) 


As any political community endures with the help of the 


relevant instrumental virtues of the entire community or of some 


of its parts, so each part within a political community endures 


because of its relevant instrumental virtues. The disposition or 
behavior by means of which such parts maintain themselves is the 
virtue instrumental to the existence of that part, its partial 
virtue. 

There are three irreducible parts in any political 
community: 1) the ruling members of the consensus, 2) the ruled 
members of the consensus, and 3) non-members, who neither rule 
nor consent. These parts mark degrees of involvement in the 
crucial political functions. In addition, there may be 
indefinitely many parts defined with respect to other functions, 
each espousing a characteristic partial virtue. 

The most crucial functions after the political ones are the 
economic (which underlie even the military). The rich and the 
poor are the ineradicable economic parts. Although each will 
generate a partial virtue, the character of these will change 
somewhat as the characteristic occupations of rich and poor 
change. Thus, the characteristic virtue of rich and poor in 5th- 
Century Athens may be, respectively, good breeding and the 
ability to bear arms in defense of the community, in 20th-Century 
America they might more nearly be the management of wealth and 


earning a living. 


Partial virtues inhere in naturally-arising classes, 
generally organized around an activity or occupation necessary, 
useful, desired, or tolerated by the political community. Each 
activity or occupation has its prerequisite materials or 
conditions, and so has legitimate interests (so long as the 
activity itself is legitimate). Such interests may in themselves 
conflict. Also, as interest is conceived less specifically 
(i.e., less in terms of use-value) and more generally (more in 
terms of exchange-value), all interests potentially conflict 
(e.g., every interest claiming a share in a budget is in conflict 
with every other interest claiming a share in that budget). 
Finally, the more partial the view of the part, and the more 
importance assigned to the activity of the part in isolation from 
the aggregate system of activities, the more excessive the desire 
for a monopoly of common resources.’ 

The ratio in which the different partial (class) virtues are 
mixed in the governing code of rights will reflect a series of 
factors ranging from idealism (and moral virtue) to expediency 
(and instrumental virtue): 1) the comparative merits of the 
different partial virtues, 2) their comparative utility for the 
purposes of the whole and its maintenance, and 3) the comparative 
weights of the classes in the overall balance of powers within 
the political community. The virtue of the whole is thus 


conditioned by the virtues and dispositions of the parts (and is 


"See Michael Walzer, Spheres of Justice (Basic Books: New 
York, 1983), pp. 17-26. 
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in that sense relative to its conditions). Yet the prudent 
citizen's understanding of the ideal purposes and ideal 
conditions of a whole that functions well suffices to distinguish 
this view from relativism; it is distinguished from idealism 
(either of the participatory and revolutionary Rousseauian sort 
or the quiescent and stoic Kantian sort) in that the practical 
evaluation of constitutions is always by comparison among 
alternative constitutions that are feasible outcomes of action 
initiated by prudent evaluators, rather than by comparison to an 


ideal which no feasible action could bring to life. 


Threshold Virtue (Common to Classes in a Mixed Regime) 


Threshold political virtue is the common denominator of the 


partial virtues characteristic of the parts of the political 


community.® While partial virtues surface as divisions and 


factions within unmixed constitutions, only in mixed 
constitutions does the sharing of power between classes 
characterized by distinctive partial virtues (including classes 
corresponding to higher and lower offices) produce a threshold 
virtue of political significance, with a corresponding 


entitlement to the minimal office of the constitution. That 


8The lower the threshold, the larger the role of virtues of 
expediency compared to virtues of self-perfection. The lower the 
threshold, the more the virtues of self-perfection will reside in 
the parts rather than the whole, that is, in classes and in 
voluntary associations rather than in the constitution or 
government proper. Modern liberal constitutions boast historically 
low thresholds of virtue. 
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minimal office, voting, is the right of all citizens, conditional 
only upon their possessing threshold virtue. 

Can so dilute a virtue contain any content of political 
significance? Try deducing requisite virtues from categories of 
persons excluded from voting in contemporary liberal states: 
outlaws and convicted felons (law-abidingness), traitors and 
rebels (loyalty), children (maturity), the mentally incapacitated 
(routine judgment), the apathetic (some measure of interest and 
initiative), aliens (a permanent stake in the community and a 
minimal knowledge of its laws and history). 

The exclusion of the apathetic and children from voting 
bears further consideration. The innocent requirement that a U. 
S. voter have attained the age of majority hides a requirement 
for voting that can be expressed in terms of a complex of 
virtues, albeit mundane ones. The average citizen by the age of 
18 to 21 years has acquired most of what they will ever have of 
several qualities: 1) a moral sense, with the accompanying sense 
of responsibility; 2) common sense, otherwise known as adequate 
experience of the world; 3) the assumed responsibilities of a 
taxpayer, and 4) the responsibility to bear arms in the national 


defense (the link between voting and this responsibility became 


politically explicit at the height of the Vietnam war). A large 


percentage of voters routinely abdicates their right to vote 
through not believing that voting is either effective or 
obligatory; this is the most just of voting disqualifications, 


for it is self-administered. 


While the component virtues contained in threshold virtue 
are quite mundane, one would hardly entrust the management of 
one's own household (much less the nation) to someone without 
them. They are probably sufficient for a complex society that 
produces an enormous diversity of human characters, suited to an 
enormous diversity of specialized occupations and offices. 

The requirements of threshold virtue have historically been 
higher than would now be broadly acceptable. As dedicated a 
liberal as Kant, for instance, accepted as additional components 
of threshold virtue that stake in a lawful order and that 
sufficiency of independence and discretion correlated with being 


head of a household, self-employed (or employed by the state), 


and a possessor of some minimal property.’ Literacy tests have 


a clear rationale (clear, if one credits the voter with 


discharging an office, and not simply expressing an interest). 


Fulcrum Virtue (the Decisive Class in a Mixed Constitution) 


A threshold virtue insufficient to support a self-ruling 


community may be sustained if a class with a sufficient grade of 


%Kant, Metaphysical Elements of Justice, 315. 


Most nations do without literacy requirements, since they are 
so obviously and notoriously open to manipulation for party and 
class interests. First World countries have a margin of safety 
regarding literacy, for the illiterate are a very small part of the 
practicing electorate. The hazards of conducting public policy 
with an electorate whose primary source of information is no more 
reliable than the National Inquirer should be evident to all. 

India is the significant exception; and India has only recently 
showed signs of being a true multi-party system. 
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virtue holds the decisive political position, as does the middle- 
class in Aristotle's mixed constitution (Pol, 1296b13-97al14). 

For instance, a preponderant middle-class may be sufficient to 
support the extension of the franchise to a sizable sliver of 
illiterate or uninformed voters. 

Thus, when a constitution overlooks virtue, this deficit may 
be covered by the empirical predominance of some class, whose 
relative strength acts as the fulcrum of the political balance, 
and whose characteristic virtue is consequently the determining 
virtue of the constitution (Pol, 1295a25-96a22; see also Marx & 


Engels, The Communist Manifesto, esp. Section 1). 


Tolerance is the instrumental virtue peculiar to mixed 
constitutions, since it is required for the stable and peaceful 
coexistence and joint sovereignty of different classes with 


different virtues and different beliefs about the good life. 


Emergent Rights 


Virtue's fragmentation and disarray provides an opening for 
rights. Authority lost from the center migrates to the 
periphery. 

Compare virtues and rights. Virtues impose content; rights 


resist the imposition of content." Rights operate where 


“In modern terms, rights disregard substantial value 
preferences. In Aristotelian terms, the democratic principle of 
liberty, which can be treated here as a proxy for rights, is to 
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classes embodying rival virtues rule together, with no single 
class able to impose its characteristic virtue on the others. 
While rights resist the imposition of content, they cannot for 
long resist the requirement of virtues necessary for the sheer 
survival of the political community. For instance, law- 
abidingness is an indispensable virtue for any constitution, 
toleration for a liberal or a mixed constitution.” 

Rights are the form of the change worked upon virtue 
(understood as the qualification for citizenship) by the 
inclusion of more than one class in citizenship. The very 
structure of the mixed regime translates the plural virtues of 
citizens into the common rights of citizenship. 

Because rights are limits common to all classes sharing in 
rule, they cannot have as their basis any virtues peculiar to any 
class; virtue-based rights’ would have to correspond to some 
virtue emptied of all content peculiar to any class, virtues such 
as patriotism, economic independence, tolerance, or maturity (cf. 
Galston). Rights may gradually replace virtues as the political 


community has less need for a uniform virtue throughout its 


live as one likes (Pol 1317b12-17). 


‘william Galston, Liberal Purposes (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1991), pp. 221-222; see also John Locke, A Letter 
Concerning Toleration, edited by James H. Tully (Indianapolis: 
Hackett Publishing Co., 1983); see also J. S. Mill, On Liberty, in 
Three Essays, edited by Richard Wollheim (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1975; reprint 1990), esp. chaps. II, IV. 


134 virtue-based right cannot be a right in the precise sense, 
because basing the right on the possession of a virtue, however 
slight, undermines the universality of the right. No actual 
constitution has ever implemented rights in the precise sense. 
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citizenry, due to the growth of stability, steady traditions of 
moderated political conflict, and sub-political associations that 
provide the hierarchies of the virtues needed for particular 
political functions (e.g., judicial, military, 
administrative);' there is, presumably, some minimum threshold 
of citizen virtue (e.g., civic involvement in political affairs, 
commitment to certain political and moral standards) beyond which 
the devolution of virtues cannot go without undermining the 
unity, health, and vigor of the political community. 

In sum, meaningful citizenship always mixes features of 
rights and of virtues, although one or the other generally 
dominates. Virtues supersede rights in unmixed constitutions; 


rights supersede virtues in mixed constitutions. 


Virtues and Liberties 


Direct comparison of virtues and rights is misleading, 
because a right is an entitlement while a virtue is a condition 
of entitlement. Two terms must be added to sharpen the 


comparison. A_prerogative is an entitlement to a share of 


political power contingent upon possession of a virtue; a right 


is an entitlement not so contingent. A prerogative is a grant to 


“virtue (or rather the individual virtues) become less a 
politically binding communal preoccupation and more a market 
"commodity" supplied by subordinate and partly or fully independent 
associations within the political community. 
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exercise a virtue; a right is a grant to exercise a liberty. 


Virtues are developed or determinate potentialities, 
liberties are undeveloped or indeterminate potentialities. 
Virtues are defined and valued by the ends they attain, even when 
those ends are only instrumental. 

As indeterminate potentialities, liberties are not defined 
by any particular ends. Liberties are defined instead by the 
indefinite multiplicity of possible ends, both in the sense of 
arbitrary preferences, and in the sense of the unexhausted 
capacities for initiative, innovation, and discovery. While 
virtues do curtail some liberties, they channel and thereby 
strengthen others. For a virtue sustains a liberty's inventive 
capacity in the same way that the discipline of an art sustains 
an expert's inventive judgment at the frontier between the rules 
and the ultimate particularities of that art. 

Virtues and rights are opposite ends of a gradient, each 
retaining a small admixture of the other. On the one hand, 
virtues permit some liberty of judgment in dealing with 
particulars. On the other hand, rights are contingent upon some 
fundamental capacities and minimal standards of performance. The 
prerogatives of threshold virtues approximate to rights because 
the greater the number of classes sharing in rule, the greater 
the number of virtues with determinate ends, the greater the 
dilution necessary to discover a threshold virtue, and the more 
indeterminate the ends of that virtue. In sum, as the ends 


pursued within a community grow more diverse, the characteristic 
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virtue of that community becomes more and more like a right. 

A right is the legal capacity of a member of a political 
community to pursue an end, undertake an initiative, or exercise 
a disposition within the scope of possibility allowed by the 
right. Clearly, a political community can allow only such rights 
as do not work against the conditions of its existence. Rights 
are thus a kind of surplus capacity for freely chosen activity, 
acknowledged by and distributed among the members of a political 
community, once the conditions of its existence have been 
satisfied. 

Consequently, the farther a political community is removed 
from necessity (e.g., a civil war, a state of siege, or original 
barbarism), the more rights can be expected to flourish. In 
other words, rights increasingly flourish, as the state of nature 
recedes. The state of nature, however, is the effective absence 
of the civic virtues; thus, rights most flourish in conjunction 
with civic virtues. But rights thus situated can diminish as 
well as grow, from the same causes. When crisis or dissolution 
threatens the safety of the political community or its underlying 
consensus, the rights which it secures weaken as the political 
community itself weakens. Situated rights are thus legal 
capacities distributed by a political community, within the scope 
of its limitations. 

The value of a legal capacity depends upon the availability 


of the good to which that capacity gives one a claim. Claims can 


be redeemed only within systems producing or securing the claimed 
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goods. For instance, claims on wealth that undermine the 
production of wealth cannot be long sustained. Likewise, claims 
to exercise office that dissipate the authority of the office 
(through chronic abuse or incompetence) repudiate themselves, by 


forfeiting their consensual authority.” 


The most direct way to 
harmonize the claiming and producing of goods is to make the 
legal claim conditional on the contribution to the good (allowing 
that audiences and consumers, as well as authors and producers, 
make some contribution to their common good). In other words, 
the legal capacity to lay claim to scarce goods cannot endure 
unless it reflects the actual capacity to provide the goods or 
put them to beneficial use. Hence, if certain instrumental 
virtues are productive of the goods that flow from the collective 
activity of the political community, then the distribution of 
rights cannot wholly disregard the presence or absence of those 
virtues, at least in aggregate. And while the aggregate can 
support the distribution of rights to some number who lack the 
corresponding virtues, some of those virtues (i.e., partial 
virtues) must be supplied by specialized groups, some (i.e., 
fulcrum virtues) must be supplied by a preponderant group. 

In sum, rights cannot for long be purged of all relation to 
virtues. Expressed in the terminology suggested at the beginning 


of this section, rights of franchise are the prerogatives of 


(minimally) fit citizens -- ones able to sustain, at least in 


MBLocke discusses this in terms of the monarchical abuse of 
prerogative at Second Treatise, #166, but the argument would apply 
as well to the failures of the ancient Greek democracies. 
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aggregate, a political community able to secure rights. 


Virtues and Rights as Complementary Claims to Rule 


Virtues and rights require one another when virtue is 
sovereign but varies continuously throughout a population, and 
when right is sovereign but delegates authority at different 
levels. 

If sheer virtue is the standard of rule, then the best ruler 
would seem to be the single most virtuous citizen. But when some 
adequate share of virtue is seen to merit a share in rule, 
adequacy of virtue becomes the basis for a right common to all 
who attain the level of adequacy. Differing thresholds of 
adequacy (proper for different ends) generate different classes 
qualified for different offices with correspondingly different 
rights. 

Thus, matching a continuous gradation of virtues against 


discrete political functions generates the notion of levels of 


adequacy. And while adequacy points to rights linking adequate 
levels of virtue to the exercise of particular offices, levels 
points to increasing requirements of virtue for ascending grades 
of office. Imagine a cone whose peak represents the singular 
prerogatives of the most virtuous and whose broad base represents 


the common rights of the adequately virtuous. Ascending from the 


base of the cone to its peak, one passes several important grades 
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of virtue, that is, classes of persons who are: a) amenable to 
the coercion of the law, b) willingly lawful, c) willing that the 
law be instrumental to justice rather than their own advantage, 
d) able to discern justice in joint review, and e) able to 
discover justice independently. 

A right is in vain unless it can oppose an act of the 
sitting authority. In order to do so, it must involve a share in 
sovereignty. But when rights are in dispute, neither party can 
make an impartial or undisputed judgment of the rights in 
dispute. The disputants must appeal to a higher authority. But 
any authority, exercised at any level, can produce judgments that 
conflict with any other authority, coordinate, inferior, or 
superior. Such conflicts can be peacefully resolved (i.e., 


resolved within the system as it stands) only by appeal to a yet 


higher authority."© Sovereignty means simply the authority of 


highest appeal. And since any authority can be in conflict with 
any subordinate authority, sovereignty, as the authority of last 
resort, is an authority always potentially judging in its own 
case, that is, asserting its authority where it is a party to the 
dispute. 


The doctrine of universal rights responds to this dilemma by 


For instance, an inferior in conflict with a superior may go 
“over the head" of that immediate superior to that superior's 
Superior. In any functioning system there is an initial 
presumption, though not an absolute one, in favor of the immediate 
superior. For without that presumption, there would be no 
hierarchy of responsibility and authority, no transmission of 
common policy, and no pathway of ascending appeal. In a purely 
democratic order, the current majority is both the immediate and 
the ultimate superior, from whom there is no appeal. 
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linking the broadest level of recipient rights to ultimate 
sovereign authority in the notion of universal suffrage. Of 
course, this doctrine is invariably modified in practice to re- 
introduce levels of authority, however loose or ad hoc the 
principles brought forth to justify such practice. 

Virtue is reintroduced into the rights-based political 
community in two ways. First, the higher the level of authority, 
the more the candidates for office are scrutinized for 
appropriate virtues, such as integrity, loyalty, competence, 
experience, and leadership. Second, though in some respects 
neutral, the rights-based political community culls out 
organizations considered dangerous to the political community or 
its parts (subversive or aggressively intolerant ones), and may 
promote certain kinds of organizations by grants or tax 


exemptions. 


However, for an organization to be judged 
dangerous, it must be explicitly committed to the violation of 
rights or to the overthrow of the existing constitution. 

Thus, even rights-based communities demand minimal (i.e., 
threshold) virtues of their citizens, and ascending levels of 
virtue for ascending grades of office. And virtue-based 
communities, under the normal assumption of a continuous 
gradation of virtue over the population, recognize rights to 


different grades of office based upon the adequacy to the office 


of different grades of virtue. 


John Dewey, The Public and its Problems (Chicago: Swallow 
Press, 1927), p. 71. 
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Conclusion: Republican Virtue and the Emergence of Rights 


In both ancient mixed constitutions and modern liberal 


republics, a plurality of virtues is countenanced at least equal 


to those characteristic of the major classes or interest groups 
sharing in rule. Yet, within limits, some virtues may be honored 
while others are merely countenanced. In any event, virtues are 
partially displaced from the public realm by rights. As 
political rights displace political virtues, virtues become 
privatized. Those who pursue virtues, pursue them in voluntary 
organizations. The plurality of perspectives and interests 
generates a plurality of voluntary organizations pursuing 
different, sometimes conflicting, conceptions of virtue. 

Although rights and virtues at first glance seem mutually 
exclusive alternatives for the justification of rule, they emerge 
as complementary balancing principles underlying the mixed 
constitution or the liberal republic. 

Any idea of citizenship implies both rights and virtues in 
some degree, but the ancient citizen is predominantly defined by 
virtues, the modern liberal citizen predominantly by rights. 
Citizenship defined by virtue is best where all citizens possess 
the capacities that sustain the political community; citizenship 
defined by rights is best where they don't. The city-states of 
ancient Greece, and the Rousseauian republic exemplify the 


former; massive bureaucratized modern states exemplify the 
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latter. 

However, even in modern states where citizenship is 
primarily defined by rights, citizenship remains partly defined 
by virtue. Threshold virtue is required for voting, and 
deficiencies in threshold virtue are fortified by the fulcrum 
virtue of a stabilizing middle class. Different occupations and 
classes sustain different partial virtues. Candidates for public 
office may be held to higher standards of virtue by the 
electorate, although, admittedly, the larger the role 
compatibility of interests plays in determining votes, the 
smaller the role left for judgments about virtue. More exacting 
forms of virtue are cultivated by families, individuals, and 
voluntary associations of individuals united by common 


18 virtues cut a 


perceptions of individual self-perfection. 
lower profile in the modern-day republic than in the idealized 
constitution of ancient aristocracy, yet they remain 
surprisingly, if unpredictably, active. 

A right is a power, within broad limits, to use as one 
likes. This is a direct result of a right not being conditional 
upon its being used according to some standard of competence or 
virtue. In this respect, a right is best contrasted with an 
office or a job. The partial replacement of political virtues 


with political rights means the partial replacement of agreed 


codes of legal conduct with the legal license to live as one 


see, for instance, Immanuel Kant, Metaphysical Principles of 
Virtue [Tugendlehre], translated by James Ellington (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1964), 429-447. 
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likes. 
Virtue is necessary and present in a mixed constitution, but 


its function is fragmented and transformed. But the half-empty 


glass of virtue is the half-full glass of rights. For the mutual 


tolerance of the classes sharing power within a mixed 
constitution is the basis of the common rights of citizenship 


among these classes. 
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Abstract 


Upon assuming the presidency, Ronald Reagan relentlessly applied an administrative 
strategy to try to reorient environmental policy. This paper chronicles how the "micromanaging" 
reactions of the Congress to this initiative interacted perversely with the Administration’s 
“supply-side management" goals to do three things in the hazardous waste policy arena. First, 
they foiled Reagan’s goals of “deregulation, defunding, and devolution" of program 
responsibilities. Second, they undermined congressional goals of aggressive and effective 
implementation of hazardous waste statutes. And third, they diminished government’s capacity 
to foster informed policy deliberation, civic education, accountability, and strategic goal setting. 
The article concludes by assessing the case’s implications for present debates over the political 
and managerial consequences of divided versus unified government in the United States. 
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“Hazardous Waste, Regulatory Reform, and the Reagan 
Revolution: The Ironies of an Activist Approach 
to Deactivating Government” 


Upon assuming the presidency, Ronald Reagan relentlessly applied an administrative strategy 
to the pursuit of his policy goals in a fashion and to an extent unprecedented in terms of its strategic 
significance, scope, and philosophical zeal. Perhaps nowhere was this “administrative presidency" 
strategy more visible nor controversial than in the environmental policy arena (Nathan, 1983; Durant, 
1992b). And perhaps nowhere did Congress react to such initiatives with more "micromanaging" zeal 
than in the policy realm of hazardous waste management. In an era of divided government, several 
of the President’s most passionately committed devotees labored contentiously with Congress and the 
courts to "deregulate, defund, and devolve" (Shuman, 1992) to the states the environmental protection 
legacy bequeathed to Reagan by his predecessors.’ 


What ensued in this case would have little general import were it not that similar patterns of 
contentious executive-legislative engagement were routine over the past twelve years in an era of 
divided government. Witness, for example, recent scholarship chronicling similar patterns in the 
following policy arenas: air quality (Cohen, 1992, Moe, 1989; Wood, 1988), natural resources 
(Durant, 1992b), interstate commerce (Waterman, 1989), juvenile justice (Rector and Sanera, 1987), 
occupational safety and health (Moe, 1989), air traffic safety, nuclear waste, medicare, national 
defense, foreign aid, criminal justice, and human rights (Wilson, 1989; National Academy of Public 
Administration, 1992). What is more, as the following analysis reveals, the hazardous waste case is 
important for the light it sheds on raging debates regarding the impact of divided government on policy 
processes and public management more generally (Mayhew, 1991; Fiorina, 1992; Rourke, 1991; 
National Academy of Public Administration, 1992). 


Following a synopsis of the Reagan Administration’s early confrontational approach to 
reorienting public policy in this arena, this study chronicles the micromanaging reactions of Congress 
to these efforts as they affected the implementation of the Resource Conservation and Recovery Act 
(RCRA) of 1976, as subsequently amended in the Hazardous and Solid Waste Amendments of 1984. 
Examined is how the latter interacted with the Administration’s supply-side management initiatives to 
foil both Reagan and the Congress’ ultimate goals, to weaken presidential control over the hazardous 
waste program, to plague effective public management, and to debase public deliberation over this 
complex and controversial issue. In doing so, the paper chronicles how the Environmental Protection 
Agency’s (EPA) implementation of RCRA has resulted necessarily under these circumstances in 
"reregulation, re-funding, and recentralization" of policy in the post-Reagan era. The paper concludes 
by assessing the lessons of this experience in terms of government’s capacity to foster informed policy 
deliberation, civic education, accountability, and strategic goal setting--whether government is divided 
or unified. 


Of Revolutions, Counter-Revolutions, and the EPA 


Initially, perhaps no more enthusiastic a footsoldier of the Reagan Revolution existed than Ann 
Gorsuch Burford, Reagan’s first appointee as EPA Administrator. For example, in implementing 
Reagan’s general strategy of "deregulation, defunding, and devolution," Burford doubled the number 
of states authorized to administer federal air quality programs (Tobin, 1992), and she revised, 
suspended, or deferred a number of environmental protection rules (e.g., a ban on disposal of 
hazardous liquids in landfills and requirements for ground-water monitoring). At the same time, she 
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acquiesced in OMB’s slowing of rule making under the Paperwork Reduction Act and Executive Order 
12291, brought personnel levels below FY 1974 ceilings (Regens and Rycroft, 1989), and enacted cuts 
(adjusted for inflation) of 50, 23 and 33 percent in EPA’s research, state grants, and operating budgets, 
respectively (Vig and Kraft, 1990). Indeed, so draconian were these actions that they still sorely 
compromise EPA’s ever-expanding regulatory responsibilities in the 1990s. 


Burford Agonistes 


Burford’s undoing at EPA began inauspiciously during routine congressional oversight hearings 
on the agency’s implementation of the Comprehensive Environmental Response, Compensation, and 
Liability Act (CERCLA) of 1980, known popularly as "Superfund." To their consternation, 
congressmembers concluded that the Reagan Administration’s policy of voluntary compliance by 
industry had wrought a “dramatic decline” in EPA and Justice Department litigation against both 
RCRA and Superfund violators (CQ Almanac, 1983: 332). More specifically, litigation referrals to 
the Justice Department had declined from 46 to 8 cases between FY80 and the end of FY81 (CQ 
Almanac, 1982: 453). What is more, out of Superfund’s $1.6 billion authorization, the agency carried 
an unexpended balance of $364 million through the end of FY82, spent only $88 million for actual site 
cleanup and related work, and completed cleanups on only three of the first 160 sites listed as most 
hazardous to public health on EPA’s National Priority List (NPL). 


Gorsuch countered that the agency had spent 83 percent of all Superfund monies appropriated 
(as opposed to authorized) by Congress. Moreover, the Congress had to place EPA’s efforts in proper 
context. Congress, after all, had only authorized Superfund in 1980, and it had failed to fully fund 
it throughout FY 1982. And while cleanups at only five sites had been completed, major progress had 
occurred if one considered the technoscientific uncertainties related to, and the three-year timetables 
typically required for, total cleanup of hazardous waste sites. 


More appropriate for assessing EPA’s accomplishments, Burford claimed, were the following: 
as per statutory stipulations, EPA-state cleanup agreements had been consummated at 112 sites, funding 
for feasibility and engineering studies had begun at 70 sites, and cleanup was underway at 21 additional 
sites. Moreover, the agency had reached settlements with hundreds of responsible parties at 39 
hazardous waste.dumps. Cleanup cost contributions from these PRP’s (i.e., principal responsible 
parties) had actually saved the fund nearly $121 million. Ultimately, however, Burford and twelve 
of her associates resigned under fire, replaced in quick order by William Ruchelshaus and a new EPA 
management team. 


Ruckelshaus Redux 


Widely respected as EPA’s first Administrator, Ruckelshaus moved quickly to dispel 
congressional concerns about EPA’s commitment to environmental protection. He did so, however, 
while still largely constrained by Reagan’s “deregulation, defunding, and devolution" agenda for the 
agency. Too, certain policy positions he took both before and during his stint in the Reagan 
Administration troubled many in Congress. For instance, Ruckelshaus challenged the wisdom of 
environmental laws that (1) incorporated strict deadlines, (2) took health, but not cost, into 
consideration, and (3) employed congressional ‘hammer’ provisions, the substance of which took effect 
if EPA failed to act in specific ways by specific deadlines (Ruchelshaus Nomination Hearings, 1983; 
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Superfund Reauthorization Hearings, 1984; and EPA’s Office of R h Development Hearings 
1984). Ruckelshaus also believed firmly that "good science" had to inform EPA’s regulatory effort 
lest a "credibility gap...{emerge] that would cause the whole environmental movement to lose 
legitimacy" (National Journal, 1972: 85-87). Consequently, Ruckelshaus commonly resisted 
congressional appropriations for activities that he and his advisors felt exceeded existing scientific 


understanding of the problem addressed or the remedies pursued (Superfund Reauthorization Hearings, 
1984: 725, 739-741). 


Nonetheless, Ruckelshaus’ problems with Congress stemmed overwhelmingly from the ill-will, 
distrust, and discord sowed early on by the virulent and unrelenting assault on EPA by Burford, the 
White House, and Reagan’s Office of Management and Budget (OMB). Ruckelshaus, noted one 
member, "was one of the few people in this country who could have been confirmed, [yet]....[I]evels 
of distrust and suspicion [of the Reagan Administration] now run so high that the mere possibility of 
a wrongful act can and will explode onto the front pages and the evening news" (CQ Almanac, 
1983:332). Neither was Congress about to wait for mischief, with RCRA up for reauthorization. 
Legislators, said Rep. Jim Florio (D-NJ), had to “limit [EPA’s] discretion and give them guidance” 
since hazardous waste enforcement "was not going to happen with the existing philosophy here in 
Washington ...[Thus]...we’re building in mechanisms--what some refer to as “hammers’"--to ensure 
that [it] will be (National Journal, 1984). 


"If 1 Had a Hammer...”: 
HSWA, Micromanagement, and the Reagan Revolution 


As originally envisioned, Subtitle C of the Resource Conservation and Recovery Act (RCRA) 


of 1976 sought a joint federal-state partnership to “protect human health and the environment" during 
the transportation, storage, and disposal of hazardous waste (42 U.S.C., sections 304, 6924; also see, 
Florini, 1982; Schnapf, 1982; Davis, 1985).7, RCRA, in fact, clearly specified that the states were 
to assume primary implementation of this "cradle-to-grave," manifest-based program for tracking 
hazardous wastes (known commonly as RCRA’s “base program"). 


Under the base program, EPA’s role was to determine what "hazardous" meant, to classify 
residual wastes accordingly, to define what constituted "safe" disposal, and to identify ways to reduce 
hazardous waste before it was generated. At the same time, EPA was to review state waste 
management programs for "equivalency" with federal standards, to "authorize" states to implement 
those aspects of RCRA where federal standards were met, and to retain direct federal responsibility 
for portions of those state programs that failed the equivalency test. As such, the RCRA program was 
an especially ripe candidate for deregulation, defunding, and devolution. What is more, it remained 
so throughout the Reagan years. Indeed, Burford, Ruckelshaus, and Lee Thomas (Reagan’s third EPA 
Administrator) all developed specific programs for implementing a common theme: "EPA [will] 
continue the strong movement envisioned in [RCRA] to decentralize our programs...to the states and 
afford them implementation flexibility" (GAO, 1988: 159). Thus, assuming as Congress originally 
envisioned, that the states would be issuing more stringent site-specific permits, Reagan’s EPA 
deemphasized regulation writing. Instead, the agency focused in the Burford years on authorizing 
states to implement their own "base" RCRA programs, with 42 states so authorized by 1984.’ 
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Best intentions aside, however, by 1990 critics of EPA were referring derisively to the RCRA 
federal-state "partnership" as "confused," “inflexible,” and an intergovernmental "regulatory 
nightmare" (EPA, 1990a). Indeed, one cannot overstate how Sisyphian a task deregulation, defunding, 
and devolution became during the 1980s, especially after 1985 hearings on groundwater regulation 
excoriated EPA for not knowing cleanup information at specific waste sites in authorized states. 
Provoked, most significantly, was a paroxysm of retaliatory congressional micromanagement regarding 
RCRA, an assault packaged initially in the Hazardous and Solid Waste Amendments (HSWA) of 1984, 
and continuing unabated during Reagan’s second term. 


Deregulation: 
Too Many Mandates, Too Little Time 


HSWA was an extremely detailed and comprehensive statute that imposed over 70 statutory 
requirements upon EPA. To begin with, the agency had to establish minimum waste treatment 
technologies and to issue permits within prescribed time frames for all waste transportation, storage, 
and disposal facilities (TSDFs). Simultaneously, the agency was to close regulatory loopholes in the 
types of waste facilities covered, and to prohibit forever land disposal of certain hazardous wastes, 
unless EPA acted otherwise within a prescribed time period. 


In response, EPA’s Office of Solid Waste and Emergency Response (OSWER) had by 1990 
issued large numbers of complex regulations faster than any other program office within the agency.“ 
Indeed, OSWER’s mandate-driven "regulations machine" (EPA, 1990a: 31) had by 1989 increased by 
almost 150 percent the number of pages of hazardous waste regulations in the Code of Federal 
Regulations.” Thus, contrary to Reagan’s goals, HSWA’s congressional mandates had spawned by 
1990 a nine-fold increase in the number of waste types and waste management facilities requiring 
regulation. What is more, and quite upsetting to traditional Reagan constituencies, the largest portion 
of the new regulatory universe (approximately 118,000 waste handlers) were small-quantity (i.e., small 
business) generators of waste. Similarly, the universe of TSDFs requiring permits and/or facility 
closure plans increased by 1,000. Thus, by 1990, EPA was issuing and implementing rules and 
regulations affecting 4700 TSDFs containing approximately 81,000 waste units, along with an 
additional 211,000 waste generators (EPA, 1990a: 7, 42-43). 


Similarly, congressionally imposed and judicially enforced shifts of emphases toward 
rulemaking interacted with Reagan’s supply-side management actions at EPA to undermine presidential 
goals related to pruning existing regulations, fostering cost-effective risk-assessment in the regulation 
setting process, and establishing enforcement priorities. For instance, internal EPA evaluators 
lamented how the agency’s "reactive" posture to congressional micromanagement diverted EPA’s 
already strained resources to preclude the development of long-term, cost-effective enforcement 
priorities. Acknowledged, too, were the deleterious consequences of keeping up with accelerated 
congressional and judicial regulatory schedules. New regulations were layered on pre-existing 
regulations, without either reevaluating the latter or seeing how new and old rules interacted. What 
is more, even had EPA been able to pursue risk-based priority setting or regulatory analyses, the 
agency still would have been unable to focus on gathering and developing the data necessary for these 
efforts. Congress, after all, had skewed agency priorities in different directions. Finally, HSWA’s 
“regulations machine" levied such significant opportunity costs on resource-starved EPA operations 
under Reagan that little time or staffing was devotable to two major presidential initiatives during the 


remainder of the decade: developing regulatory alternatives and promoting multi-media (i.e., cross- 
pollutant) regulation to eliminate regulatory overlaps and inconsistencies across single-medium statutes 
(e.g., the Clean Air Act, the Clean Water Act, etc.). 


Devolution:Too Little, Too Confusing 


As noted, Congress originally envisioned the implementation of RCRA as a joint federal-state 
“partnership,” and both the Carter and Reagan EPA moved quickly to authorize states to take over 
implementation of RCRA’s base program. Authorization involved EPA certifying that a state had a 
hazardous waste management program for TSDFs that was "equivalent" to the federal program for 
implementing RCRA.° In enacting HSWA, however, a Congress piqued by Burford’s (and the 
Administration’s) assault on EPA created an even more complex, heavily resource-dependent 
authorization process for the agency to enforce. More precisely, EPA had to authorize state 
equivalency across a broad range of activities that went far beyond the "cradle-to-grave" manifest 
system (i.e., the RCRA base program). These included such critically important elements as corrective 
action determinations (i.e., investigating and determining clean up needs at a waste facility), 
developing land disposal restrictions, and promulgating waste minimization regulations. 


Over-tasked, under-funded, and perilously de-skilled, EPA’s devolution effort was under attack 
by the end of the Reagan era. EPA, critics charged, was extremely reluctant to shift from a "doer" 
to an “overseer” role under HSWA. Indeed, state officials (joined to an extent by EPA regional and 
headquarters staff) excoriated an authorization process plagued by inordinately cumbersome rules, 
inconsistent and untimely EPA actions, and drastically different federal versus state priorities. 
Lamented, as well, were unclear federal-state role definitions, EPA’s focus on "form over substance," 


and intrusive Washington oversight practices that were "nitpicking," that "second-guessed" decisions 
in authorized states, and that immersed EPA too often in day-to-day decision making at specific sites 
(EPA, 1990:a 14).’ 


Most responsible for derailing the Reagan Revolution’s devolving of authority to the states were 
three factors. First, throughout the 1980s, EPA quite naturally focused on never again being unable 
to respond to congressional inquiries for site-specific information. After all, with the blistering 
congressional opprobrium heaped upon them during the 1985 groundwater hearings, agency officials 
fully appreciated that those seeking to micromanage hazardous waste regulation would always hold 
EPA--rather than the states--responsible for implementation of RCRA. This would happen despite 
RCRA’s--and thus Congress’--original intent that states assume program responsibility as rapidly as 
possible. 


Upbraided in this fashion, a chastened EPA shifted resources during the Reagan years toward 
developing easy-access, quick-response, and oversight-predicated management information systems 
(most recently, the Resource Conservation and Recovery Information System, or RCRIS) that allowed 
both headquarters and the regions direct access to detailed site-specific clean-up information. Not 
surprisingly, however, Washington’s access to, and scrutiny of, the detailed hazardous waste site data 
informing these MIS systems rubbed many as too intrusive, too control-oriented, and too 
asymmetrically advantageous to headquarters personnel. 
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Relatedly, EPA’s desire to avoid further congressional censure led it to create internal RCRA 
accountability systems and to reassert the agency’s presence in previously state-authorized base program 
activities (EPA, 1990a: 21). Unfortunately, pressure to meet commitments ensconced in its 
Strategically Targeted Activities for Results System (STARS) (a management accountability system), 
along with deadlines in its Enforcement Response Policy (an MIS system scheduling follow-up actions 
on violations), effectively demoted state authorization as a goal. In fact, by 1987, the agency had even 
dropped “state authorizations" as a performance measure in STARS.* 


Already reeling from Reagan’s supply-side management cuts, EPA regional offices began 
diverting funding and staff from state authorization activities. These were transferred to base program 
activities that the states no longer could afford, but which congressional overseers used as evidence of 
EPA’s good-faith performance. To do any less risked congressional retaliation. Yet, to recentralize 
formerly devolved tasks only heightened EPA-state tensions and mocked the Reagan Administration’s 
(and RCRA’s original) decentralization rhetoric. 


Meanwhile, state officials widely perceived STARS as a "bean counting" exercise that assuaged 
congressional overseers, but did little to measure, encourage, or reward overall program 
accomplishment (EPA, 1990a: 69). Likewise, while a third EPA accountability system (the 
predecessor of STARS, the Strategic Planning and Management Systems, or SPMS) incorporated more 
quality-based measures of effort (e.g., timeliness and appropriateness of enforcement actions), it lacked 
a sense of proportionality that skewed agency efforts toward easier, rather than more difficult, 
enforcement targets. A simple paperwork violation, for example, was treated as equivalent in 
enforcement "beans earned" to a resource-intensive enforcement action involving immediate, public- 
health-threatening, ground-water violations. Perceived widely as a "numbers game," SPMS further 
exacerbated ill-feelings that a disconnect existed between purported agency goals and actual agency 
emphases. 


A second, equally culpable, factor derailing the Administration’s devolution agenda in the post- 
Burford era was the aforementioned emphasis on HSWA-mandated, legally justiciable regulation, 
permitting, and ground-water monitoring activities. Historically wary of the states’ commitment to 
regulatory enforcement, the environmental "green lobby" helped craft with relish a statute (HSWA) 
that greatly complicated the state authorization process in two ways. First, HSWA created a permanent 
system of dual federal/state regulation by mandating that all regulations issued by EPA pursuant to the 
Act were effective immediately, and implementable by EPA in all states. Second, HSWA created a 
constantly changing and growing regulatory regime. Not only did states have to get authorized for 
each task mandated by EPA’s "regulations machine," but they frequently had to acquire additional 
resources and regulatory authority from their state legislatures to perform these tasks. All this took time 
and resources, and served as yet another irritant to the states. 


Finally, the Reagan administration’s devolution plans were beached on the shoals of time- 
consuming, deliberation-reducing "bureaucratic pluralism" within EPA.’ Here, various offices pursued 
their own individual priorities to the detriment of agency-wide goals that were never clearly given 
priority or institutionalized within EPA during the Reagan years. What is more, bureaucratic pluralism 
was compounded by the zero-sum budgetary competition wrought by Reagan’s supply-side management 
philosophy, thus further foiling a common, agency-wide sense of purpose. 
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Pitted against each other at EPA in ways deflecting Reagan’s (and the Congress’) original 
devolution goals were the Office of Solid Waste (OSW), the Office of Waste Programs Enforcement 
(OWPE), the Office of Enforcement (OE), and the Office of General Counsel (OGC). For devolution 
to proceed apace, states strapped for resources needed clear priority guidance. For example, which 
among EPA’s voluminous HSWA regulations could be deemphasized with impunity should regulatory 
tasks exceed available state resources? How could a state qualify for exemptions or reordering of 
priorities (a program known as "RIP-Flex")? Presumably, EPA’s Agency Operating Guidance (AOG) 
document would answer the first question. Yet, because OSW, OWP, OE, and OGC rarely were 
willing to drop any of their own program priorities from the AOG in order to include those of another 
office, the priority activities of all four were included. What is more, they were included without 
assigning priority among them. In effect, resource-starved states had to assume that everything was 
equally important! At the same time, Washington headquarter decisions slowed appreciably over what 
national priority could be deemphasized in a state in order to perform other tasks deemed more 
realistic, reasonable, or of greater environmental significance. This occurred as differences in opinion 
among various headquarter offices awaited settlement at higher levels within EPA (typically, at the 
assistant administrator level, or higher). 


D ding: 
Too Deep, Too Abrupt, Too Nonstrategic 


The administrative burdens that HSWA’s hammer provisions and mandates imposed on EPA 
and the states do not alone fully convey or explain the ironies of Reagan’s activist approach to 
deactivating EPA. One has to look as well at how these retaliatory congressional mandates interacted 
with Congress’ funding proclivities and with the Reagan Administration’s “supply-side” defunding 


initiatives. These haunted traditional Republican business constituencies, drew additional opprobrium 
and scrutiny from Congress, and undermined related Administration goals. In fact, later on, both the 
Reagan and Bush administrations had to seek re-funding for many previously de-funded activities (See, 
for example, EPA, 1992). 


As the 1980s progressed, agency officials, the EPA Inspector General, and the General 
Accounting Office (GAO) grew painfully aware that EPA’s congressionally mandated regulatory 
juggernaut was expanding at rates geometrically exceeding the agency and the states’ staffing and 
budgetary capacities to enforce. Yet, in responding to such findings, Congress mostly continued to 
heap additional corrective mandates on EPA, without either setting priorities among them or 
sufficiently funding their implementation. Meanwhile, the Reagan Administration’s supply-side 
management cuts and reduction in state grant funding only further compounded EPA’s dilemma. 


Not surprisingly, EPA grew progressively overextended, thus further exacerbating its problems 
with the Congress and annoying traditional Republican business constituencies wishing quicker agency 
action. By 1990, for example, expanding workload prompted by the Congress’ corrective action 
mandate diverted resources from the post-closure permitting process (i.e., approving plans for cleaning 
up after a site is closed), thus creating a backlog of about 1600 facilities (EPA, 1990a: 45). 
Simultaneously, the remaining storage, treatment, and post-closure universes of regulatory targets had 
expanded to 2,500 facilities, while EPA estimated that the number of RCRA facilities ultimately 
needing corrective action (i.e., that would have to be investigated and cleaned up) was likely to be 
three times the number listed already on the Superfund’s National Priority List (NPL). 
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How "hollow" had EPA’s institutional capacities become, relative to its hazardous waste 
workload? Considering only EPA’s permit-writing responsibilities, experts estimated that 
approximately 4,200 work years were needed to issue permits as required to all of EPA’s target 
universe. Moreover, this estimate failed to include staffing needs for activities involved with the 
corrective action portion of permit-issuing. Yet, existing budget levels left only about 150 work years 
of effort dedicated to permits, modifications, and closure activities. Moreover, with EPA grants to 
the states accommodating only another 300 work years of effort, EPA extrapolated that it would take 
until the year 2004 to issue just the remaining post-closure permits. Thus, even if all available staff 
were allocated full-time to issuing only permits--leaving other critical activities undone--nine years 
would still be needed to complete that single task (EPA, 1990a: 45). 


Concomitantly, a 1990 EPA study found that training was a critical problem, since average 
turnover rates among state and EPA waste site inspectors for FY 1987 were 19 and 28 percent, 
respectively. These averages masked even more dire circumstances in individual states (e.g., the 
turnover rate in Texas’ program was 30% per year, while Louisiana’s program had a 70% turnover 
rate in 1989) (EPA, 1990a: 47). What is more, the average inspector had only two years experience, 
with many splitting their already overburdened time among several other media programs.” Not 
surprisingly under these circumstances, Reagan’s business constituency began complaining as well 
about the delays caused by inexperienced permit writers in the states. They were joined by Congress’ 
watchdog, the GAO, which attributed poor enforcement performance to inadequately trained inspectors 
(EPA, 1990a: 67). 


Administrative Presidencies, Congressional Micromanagement, 
and the Public Interest 


Rest assured that President Reagan’s agenda for hazardous waste management did not totally 
capsize while navigating the white-waters of Congress’ mandates, hammer provisions, and 
appropriations bill riders. Without question, defunding of key activities, skills, and agency capacity 
afforded a degree of regulatory relief. Likewise, one should not conclude that RCRA program 
accomplishments were paltry during these years. For instance, more than 900 hazardous waste 
management facilities were given permits, design and performance standards were established and 
monitored for landfills and treatment technologies, and industry was pressured to focus on waste- 
minimization and prevention techniques. 


What the analysis does reveal, however, is that the Reagan Administration’s early combative 
style, inflammatory rhetoric, and punishing supply-side management tactics ultimately undermined its 
Own strategic goals. They did so by helping to create a climate of congressional distrust and a 
“hollow” institutional capacity at EPA that plagued the realization of anyone’s goals (presidential or 
congressional) throughout the Reagan-Bush era. Simultaneously, Reagan’s administrative strategy 
brought out the worst, most debilitating, and most counterproductive micromanaging instincts that the 
U.S. Congress is capable of marshalling in retaliation: skewed and underfunded mandates. 
Diminished, in the process, was the government’s capacity to foster values that one cherishes deeply 
in a representative democracy: informed policy deliberation, civic education, accountability, and 
strategic goal setting (Landy, Roberts, and Thomas, 1990). 
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Tradin mbols for Subst: ? 


How well- or ill-served is the nation by strategies, tactics, and events such as those witnessed 
in the hazardous waste policy arena during the 1980s? With bureaucratic performance widely 
recognized as problematic, yet critical, to Republican presidential objectives, it is not surprising that 
the Reagan Administration turned to the administrative presidency to reorient hazardous waste policy. 
Not unexpected, as well, was its supply-side management assault in this arena. To be sure, less 
aggressive engagement with the Congress, less sweeping and draconian cuts within EPA, and less 
politicizing of EPA decisions may have spawned less political symbolism, made rallying Reagan’s 
political troops less easy in our Madisonian system of checks and balances, and occasioned fewer 
references to a "Reagan Revolution." Yet these also made the achievement of the President’s longer 
term strategic goals (viz., deregulation, defunding, and devolution) more precarious in a U.S. politica! 
system animated by separate institutions sharing power. Put differently, environmentalists and their 
congressional patrons might not have reacted with the same sustained vigilance and ire that they did 
had Reaganites eschewed these very same symbols, rhetoric, and vitriol. Indeed, as Eads and Fix 
(1984) have noted in other policy arenas, the Administration may have failed to exploit an emerging 
popular and congressional consensus for regulatory reform when it opted to take a more confrontational 
strategy of regulatory relief. 


Likewise, Congress’ micromanaging reaction to the Administration’s salvos is understandable. 
Rule-oriented micromanagement fits snugly with this nation’s historical tendency to see the 
“administrative orthodoxy" as a palliative for policy problems: if the federal bureaucracy is exercising 
its discretion in ways unsatisfactory to congressional (or presidential) wishes, the solution is to limit 
its discretion with more bureaucracy, more procedurally precise, and more astutely applied. At the 


same time, congressional realpolitik surrounds the approach: mandates and structural fragmentation 
asymmetrically advantage congressmembers seeking to sway program largesse to benefit their 
constituents. 


While quite rational in this sense, however, the collective result of the Congress’ 
micromanagement were also quite irrational, if its goal was to more aggressively and reliably protect 
communities from hazardous waste problems. True, setting rule-making mandates, hammer provisions, 
and compliance schedules produced a "regulations machine” at EPA. But rules are not self-executing; 
they rely, among other things, on the institutional capacities of implementors. Moreover, rule-setting 
absent priority-setting and sound scientific research only diminishes the quality of enforcement that 
does take place. Everything cannot, and need not, be done at once in an era of fiscal stress and 
scientific uncertainty. When the Administration’s supply-side retrenchment interacted with unfunded 
congressional mandates which drastically complicated EPA’s task and exypanded its target universe, 
the inevitable occurred. EPA quite rationally reacted to congressional incentives by becoming a 
regulations machine. The agency produced rules at too rapid a pace for avoiding serious enforcement 
backlogs, thus further prompting congressional and public opprobrium. As well, it created internal 
accountability mechanisms (MIS systems) where "bean counting" emphasized quantity rather than either 
quality or qualitative differences among regulatory activities. In turn, EPA’s reactions overtaxed the 
implementation capacities of sorely underskilled, inexperienced, and underfunded EPA and state 
regulatory staffs. As such, a regulatory regime was created that, in retrospect, resembled the 
proverbial racehound trying to catch the mechanical rabbit. 
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Organizing for Control, Not Accomplishment, 
and Diminishing Both 


Throughout the 1980s, neither the Reagan Administration nor the Congress addressed the single 
most pernicious structural obstacle to program accomplishment, policy deliberation, civic education, 
and bureaucratic accountability within EPA. More precisely, neither sought to foster functional or 
program integration to ameliorate the bureaucratic pluralism fostered by the administrative orthodoxy’s 
focus on functional departmentation and the Congress’ statutory emphasis on single types of pollutants 
(e.g., air, water, or toxics). Indeed, much of the intergovernmental confusion delaying state 
authorization derived largely from internecine “turf protection" among various, non-integrated EPA 
offices (viz., the OSW, OWPE, OE, and OGC) and single- rather than multi-media programs. 


Deliberation also floundered, as did the setting of strategic and integrating priorities within 
EPA, as these offices successfully fought to incorporate their units’ priorities within the Agency 
Operating Guidance (AOG) document. Too, because inter-office conflicts had to be resolved at higher 
levels within EPA, responsiveness to particularistic interests inimical to aggressive regulation 
sometimes prevailed (Interview, OE, 1991)" Specifically, adverse state, regional, and headquarters 
decisions could be appealed directly for redress to Reagan’s political appointees both within and 
without EPA (interview, OSWER, 1991). 


Hardly the product of malevolence, the behavior of EPA’s disparate offices was totally rational, 
if one considers the perverse incentives created by our reliance on departmentation by function and 
single pollutant regulatory programs. Should their program priorities not be listed in the AOG, for 
example, the Office of Waste Programs Enforcement (OWPE) or the Office of Solid Waste (OSW) 
could have lost out budgetarily to their subunit competitors. A classic prisoner’s dilemma ensued; 
individual rationality wrought collective irrationality in a zero-sum, sub-unit contest over autonomy, 
resources, and parochial priorities (Golembiewski, 1987; Knott and Miller, 1987). Wrought also, 
however, were two paradoxes of congressional and presidential micromanagement recognized in prior 
research. First, the more "successfully" one applies the administrative orthodoxy for accountability 
purposes, the less successful one can be in assuring accountability to society’s majoritarian rather than 
parochial interests. Second, the more "successfully" political appointees strengthen vertical control 
mechanisms over particular programs or discrete program tasks (e.g., funding accounts, program 
personnel ceilings, etc.), the less cross-program control they may have, the greater the power of 
program bureaucrats may become, and hence, the less influence appointees may exercise (Durant, 
1992b). 


Despite common understanding by executive and congressional sovereigns that this is the case, 
the administrative orthodoxy prevails as the politicians’ most favored vehicle for bureaucratic "reform." 
It does so largely because congressmembers themselves operate within a perverse incentive structure: 
the American electoral process. Therein, the electoral fates of congressmembers ebb and flow within 
a geographically-based, constituency-oriented system of representation. Voters tend to reward elected 
officials more for their ability to influence the distribution of an agency’s largesse than for their 
contribution to facilitating the overall goals of agency programs (Wilson, 1989). To wit, presidents, 
their political appointees, and congressmembers opt for structural fragmentation, highly detailed and 
functionally organized programs, and subunit agency funding accounts and subaccounts as conduits for 
their micromanagement of discrete aspects of a program (e.g., rule-writing). These, however, are 
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unamenable to, actively discourage, and render extraordinary any presidential or congressional efforts 
to examine how program “parts” and subunits interact to produce a coherent programmatic whole.” 


Still, bureaucratic pluralism is not inevitable; program integration is possible when elected and 
appointed sovereigns engage actively in various forms of “bureaucracy busting" (Barzelay, 1992; 
Osborne and Gaebler, 1992). In the EPA hazardous waste case, however, both the Reagan 
Administration and the Congress eschewed these techniques in favor of "reform" through the traditional 
administrative orthodoxy. So constituted, however, their approach led mostly to the agency’s 
performance suffering appreciably. In effect, the Reagan Administration and the Congress opted in 
typical fashion for short-term, headline-grabbing, and symbolic "fixes," rather than for program 
accomplishment. 


Indeed, the Reagan Administration got precisely the opposite of its deregulation, defunding, and 
devolution goals. Meanwhile, the Congress, despite the herculean efforts of a battered EPA 
bureaucracy, got a regulation machine fraught with confusion, delays, and inadequate capacity to 
formulate and implement those rules as expeditiously as HSWA supporters would have liked. What 
is more, both the Congress and the President missed an opportunity--if not an obligation--to leaven the 
public’s understanding of how complex hazardous waste regulation really is (as Burford and her 
successors at EPA have argued). EPA’s scientific knowledge base for issuing statutorily mandated 
regulations is inordinately precarious, and stifled even today by inadequately funded and insufficiently 
peer-reviewed "good science.""* Too, the public’s perceptions of risk are not well-matched to the 
actual risks they face (EPA, 1990b; Viscusi, 1993).° Thus, society has to debate im less 
inflammatory ways how much protection from risk it wants, at what cost, and for which priorities in 
an era of massive budget deficits and spiraling environmental clean-up costs. Yet, policy discourse 


during the 1980s was framed largely by elected officials and the popular press in ways politicizing, 
if not trivializing, the issues involved. 


Certainly a different outcome could have occurred in this case. Yet, both Reaganites and the 
Congress would have had to begin recrafting EPA’s structure, procedures, incentive systems, and 
resources for accomplishment and informed policy deliberation. Instead, they opted in individually 
rational ways for the perception of control over the bureaucracy, for symbolic political gain, and for 
skewed and short-term policy preferences. These, in turn, caused the agency to lurch to and fro, in 
stops-and-starts, to accommodate the disparate whims of different sovereigns during the Carter-Reagan- 
Bush era. 


As noted, reform of this “prisoner’s dilemma" in the federal bureaucracy is certainly possible. 
After all, striking strides have been made at the subnational level (see, for example, Osborne and 
Gaebler, 1992; Barr, 1993). But how likely is this to happen at the federal level? Even Wagner’s 
Tannhauser attained salvation, as evidenced by the flowering of the Pope’s barren staff. Yet, it took 
Elisabeth’s death to absolve Tannhauser. Similarly, reform will probably take the death of this nation’s 
simplistic quest for bureaucratic reform through the administrative orthodoxy (Golembiewski, 1987). 
At that point, elected officials will appreciate at last the electoral advantages accruing to them of 
deregulating agency practices, while strategically reregulating agency incentives for accomplishment, 
rather than control.” 


Some evidence exists to indicate that precisely such an understanding is underway, not only in 
Vice President Gore’s National Performance Review, but in recent actions by the Congress, and in 
managerial steps initiated at various federal agencies.’ For example, in 1993, the Congress enacted 
a statute requiring requiring selected agencies to develop five-year strategic plans, performance 
measures, and performance audits. In return, agencies could waive such overhead control mechanisms 
as specification of personnel ceilings, restrictions on funding transfers among budget object 
classifications and subclassifications, and limitations on personnel compensation and remuneration. 
Finally, "reinventing government" initiatives have commenced across the federal government. For 
example, EPA is continuing to move forward on former Administrator William Reilly’s geographic- 
based, multi-media regulatory effort to circumvent--and to point out to legislators the difficulties 
imposed by--Congress’ propensity for single-media statutes. 


Certainly, undertaking reforms of this kind is not for the meek, impatient, or politically 
unastute. Groups representing particularistic interests, congressmembers, and some comfortable mid- 
level program managers may still be formidable foes against structural reforms more conducive to 
deliberation. Nonetheless, a changing political zeitgeist focusing on government performance and 
value, the availability of technology allowing decentralization and more flexible organizational 
structures, a professional workforce expecting job empowerment, and a new set of sympathetic political 
actors are developments conducive to reform. What is more, similar subnational restructuring efforts 
(such as in Texas) offer potentially adaptable, albeit controversial, strategies for reform. These include 
incorporating rank-and-file employees in deliberations, presenting recommendations in a single package 
for congressional consideration, and working with the "strictest secrecy possible [to] avoid giving 
special interests a head start at destroying the package" (Barr, 1993: p. A11). 


From Divided to Unified Government: 
Plus Ca Change...? 


As noted, leading scholars differ widely over the implications of divided government for public 
policy deliberations. David Mayhew’s (1991) careful analysis of party control, legislation, and 
congressional investigations between 1946 and 1990 convinced him that unified control of the executive 
and the Congress by one party makes no significant difference in terms of major laws enacted and 
congressional investigations pursued. Relatedly, Morris Fiorina (1992) maintains that divided 
government can mean more intense conflict, but that conflict advantages the Republic. He writes (p. 
107), [i]f conflict serves to insure that public policies are more openly considered and more reflective 
of majoritarian sentiments, that conflict has a positive side....Is it so clear that we should prefer the 
quiet, non-conflictual, special interest policy-making of subgovernments?" In contrast, however, 
Francis Rourke (1991) and the National Academy of Public Administration (1992) among others see 
mostly a Republic ill-served by divided government. The influence of professional expertise wanes in 
the policy process, and policy deadlock or stalemate ensue. 


The hazardous waste case illustrates how the important insights provided by these scholars are 
not so much wrong, as they are contingent. For example, in examining bureaucratic implications, 
Mayhew limits his otherwise prodigious analysis to congressional investigations. This is a universe 
and focus much too narrow for confident generalizations regarding policy management within the 
bureaucracy. Indeed, as in the hazardous waste case, others (Aberbach, 1989) have impressively 
documented how congressional oversight of the bureaucracy has increased substantially since 1974, or 
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has changed in focus (McCubbins and Schwartz, 1984), to sorely complicate public management. At 
the same time, however, ample scholarship exists which questions whether this increase has narrowed 
or expanded bureaucratic discretion and influence across all programs in an agency, or across different 
agencies (Wood, 1988; also see, Durant, 1991 for a summary of this literature). In the hazardous 
waste area, for example, EPA unquestionably became a reactive agency, rather than a proactive one 
with a strategic agenda. However, in the clean air and clean water enforcement arenas, careerists 
became quite strategic in playing off elected sovereigns against each other to frustrate Reagan’s 
administrative presidency (Wood, 1988; Tobin, 1992). And alas, Fiorina’s claims gain mixed support 
in several of the cases reviewed in an otherwise critical study of divided government sponsored by the 
National Academy of Public Administration (1992). Clearly, then, a more in-depth, contingency-based 
approach to determining the implications of divided government for policy management seems 
warranted and worthy of further research. As Clinton’s campaign manager wryly observed, the 
Democrats didn’t break the Republican’s electoral lock on the presidency, they only picked it. What 
is more, the recent travails of getting President Clinton’s "deficit reduction” package through the 
Democrat-controlled Congress reminds us that divided government has no monopoly on deadlock or 
stalemate. 


At the same time, the hazardous waste case suggests that Fiorina’s sanguinity is misplaced, that 
the problems associated with divided government are not peculiar to it, and that scholars have 
deemphasized one of the most debilitating consequences of these dynamics for public managers. 
Whether government is unified or divided, the bureaucratic pluralism occasioned by the administrative 
orthodoxy remains to thwart policy management, if left unreformed. And bureaucratic pluralism seems 
distinctly incapable of insuring policies "more openly considered," "more reflective of majoritarian 
sentiments," and more amenable to deliberation informed by “good science” (Fiorina, 1992). What 


is more, whether government control is unified or divided, congressmembers and presidents will plumb 
and further exacerbate the bureaucratic fragmentation that the administrative orthodoxy affords. They 
will do so to try to mandate advantages for their disparate parochial (congressional) and national 
(presidential) constituencies, interests, and policy preferences. In short, the executive-legislative 
donneybrook that Moe (1989) portrays for control of the bureaucracy is likely to prevail to an extent, 
regardless of single-party control. 


So challenged, the real problem for public managers trying to develop strategic direction for 
their agencies is not necessarily stalemate or drift. Even under divided government, things do get 
accomplished by public agencies. These accomplishments, however, may be skewed toward particular 
and periodically salient aspects of programs (e.g., rule-making versus enforcement), and not toward 
overall policy goals and results (e.g., rule-making and enforcement). In the process, agencies can 
lurch to and fro, stopping-and-starting from one set of underfunded or ill-understood presidential or 
congressional policy preferences to another. As in hazardous waste policy, this occurs as presidential 
or congressional attention alternately wax and wane, as untutored and fleeting public opinion shifts, 
and as credit-claiming sovereigns assign underfunded and non-prioritized tasks to the “hollow state." 
Unified government changes this not a wit. 


Notes 


1. The term “devolution” emerged as a reaction to the growth of regulatory federalism 
during the 1970s. Candidate Reagan promised to devolve or delegate more authority to the 
states, and thus reduce the plethora of direct, crosscutting, crossover, and preemptive mandates 
imposed upon them by the federal government. 


2. This section is informed by interviews conducted by the author at EPA headquarters 
during 1991 and 1992; from internal EPA documents; from GAO, OTA, and Inspector General 
reports; and from the comments made by several speakers at a two-day RCRA Orientation 
Conference sponsored by EPA in Washington, DC, July 24-25, 1991, and attended by the 
author. Speakers at the conference included representives from EPA’s Municipal Solid Waste 
Program, Corrective Action Branch, Waste Management Division, Permits and State Programs 
Division, and RCRA Enforcement Division. 


3. Authorization of the RCRA base program involves EPA certifying that a state has a 
hazardous waste management program that is "equivalent" to the federal program for 
implementing RCRA. As discussed later, EPA also has to authorize various types of state 
activities designed to implement the Hazardous and Solid Waste Amendments (HSWA) of 1984. 
These include such activities as corrective action determinations (how to clean up sites), land 
disposal restrictions, and waste minimization (or prevention) strictures. 


4. The mean time (start to final rule promulgation) was 777 days at OSWER. In 
contrast, the Office of Pesticides & Toxic Substances, the Office of Air & Radiation, and the 


Office of Water took 1,073, 1,472, and 1,475 days, respectively (EPA, 1990a: 31). 


5. Hazardous waste regulations first appeared in the July 1, 1981 edition of the CFR, 
taking up 209 pages. In the July 1, 1989 edition, they took up 509 pages. 


6. Congress failed to define what was meant by "equivalent," thus considerably 
complicating EPA’s interpretation of the term. For the implementation difficulties this posed, 
see Florini (1982), Schnapf (1982), and Davis (1985). 


7. Tobin’s (1992) research indicates that federal-state tensions were also present in EPAs 
implementation of both air and water quality laws, but that they varied across functions. For 
example, state air and water quality directors almost universally felt excluded from effective 
consultation with EPA, while consultation on enforcement was ranked quite satisfactory. Most 
significantly for this article’s argument, Tobin found that while respondents saw improvement 
of these relations between 1979 and 1985, perceptions of improvement "slowed considerably” 
between 1985 and 1990. In fact, the relationship actually deteriorated relative to EPA’s 
regulatory decision-making processes in both the air and water quality programs. Similar 
patterns existed regarding state director perceptions of how well EPA headquarters understood 
State problems. 


8. As is widely recognized, “what gets measured is what gets done" in public agencies. 
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STARS measured--and eventually caused increases in the number of--such activities as 
permitting, enforcement, closure, and corrective actions. 


9. Landy, Roberts, and Thomas (1990) use the term "bureaucratic pluralism" to connote 
the competition, rather than cooperation, that typically exists among subunits and programs in 
public organizations. 


10. The following percentages of RCRA inspectors spent their time in other media 
programs: ground water (17%), air (6%), toxic substances (4%), spill response (28%), water 
(18%), and Superfund (17%). See EPA, 1990a: 67, Figure 16. 


11. Knott and Miller (1987) define "particularistic" interests as those special interests 
represented within subgovernments. Majoritarian interests are those of society more generally. 


12. For somewhat competing views on the impact of this process across different types 
of agencies and programs, see Rourke (1991) and Durant (1991). For details on how similar 
approaches and outcomes occurred in the natural resource area during the Reagan years, see 
Durant (1992a). 


13. Among the most often cited and proven remedies offered for attenuating the 
dysfunctional consequences of "functional fiefdoms" are the creation of (1) cultural value 
overlays, (2) parallel and collateral organizational structures (e.g., matrix organizations and team 
projects), (3) End Results Budget (ERB) systems, (4) functionally integrated small units (or 
FISUs) or flow-of-work organizational structures, and (6) reward systems premised on interunit 
cooperation rather than competition (Durant, 1992a). Several terms may be unfamiliar to 
readers. Cultural overlays infuse an organization with normative values (e.g., TVA’s "grass 
roots democracy") which serve as a guiding set of missions for an agency and give it legitimacy 
with its constituencies. It is a concept akin to Doig and Hargrove’s (1990) notion of an 
“organizational myth.” End Results Budgeting involves a lump sum allocation of money to an 
agency, in exchange for agreeing to have performance measures established. The agency can 
also retain a portion of any unexpended funds or retained earnings, to be used in ways of its 
choice. Finally, FISU approaches identify key organizational contributors to an end product and 
then departmentalize around these dense clusters of interaction. Remaining or more distal 
activities are placed into staff units that support these divisions at higher organizational levels. 


14. Historically, the research effort at EPA has been sorely underfunded, understaffed, 
and plagued by inadequate data bases, poor data base integration, and ill-understood risk 
assessment tasks. A concerted effort was made during the Bush Administration to remedy these 
shortcomings, but much remains to be done. Early indications from Clinton’s EPA 
Administrator, Carol Browner, are that she will give science a high priority. One of her major 
goals is to make EPA the “national environmental scientific agency" (Inside EPA, 1993). Still, 
as the struggle over creating a Bureau of Environmental Statistics at EPA attests, formidable 
congressional and sister agency opposition remains toward enhancing the agency’s 
technoscientific capabilities. 
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15. EPA and its Science Advisory Board (SAB) have issued two major reports making 
this claim. The first, Unfinished Business: A Com ive Assessment of Environmental 
Problems found that "some of the most serious risks [to human health, human welfare, and 
ecology] were posed by problems which Congress and EPA had not targeted for action" (EPA, 
1990b:25). In the second report, R ing Risk: Setting Prioriti tegies for 
Environmental Protection, the SAB confirmed the findings of Unfinished Business: "Some 
problems that consume large amounts of EPA’s budget, such as hazardous wastes (emphasis 
added), do not rank high in terms of [public] health or ecological risk" (EPA, 1990b:25). 


16. For an excellent example of why and how we need to deregulate agency procedures 
and reregulate (or redesign) bureaucratic incentives to foster accomplishment and accountability, 
see O’Toole (1988). He argues that agency incentive structures--both structurally and statutorily 
based--are often ill-suited to substantive policy goals. Thus, rather than limit bureaucratic 
discretion, realigning agency incentive structures is the best way to achieve substantive policy 
goals and to ensure bureaucratic accountability. He writes, "Laws that regulate practices rather 
than incentives treat the symptoms" of problems, rather than their causes (p. 185). 


17. Less encouraging, however, is President Clinton’s across-the-board approach to 
staffing and administrative cuts in the federal government. Despite his “reinventing government" 
themes, Clinton’s federal personnel cuts were premised largely on attrition, a distinctly 
employee- rather than goal-driven approach. Likewise, his federal salary proposals seemed 
diametrically opposed to his theme of making the public service more attractive to talented 
people. Finally, the Clinton Administration’s National Performance Review sent mixed signals 
in 1993, stressing both "quality improvement” and "cost savings." However, as pressure built 
on the Administration to offer more budget cuts in the aftermath of 1993 budget fight, emphasis 


shifted perceptably toward cost savings. As a recent Brookings Institution study points out, 
however, “making cost savings the driving force of a performance review can detract from 
quality" and mute employee enthusiasm for change (Barr, 1993: A15). 
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ABSTRACT 


This essay chronicles and critiques three primary perspectives reflected in the normative, 
empirical, and formal theoretical literature on overhead democracy and the professional state. 
After demonstrating how disparate our thinking is on the nature, causes, consequences, and 
dilemmas associated with the professional state, the essay offers reasons for this eclecticism. 
Cited are conceptual, contextual, rhetorical, and normative shortcomings of this otherwise 
informative literature. In the process, the essay offers several research strategies for developing 
mid-range and contingency-based descriptive, instrumental, assumptive, and normative theories 
of the political-professional nexus in the United States. 


Public Policy, Overhead Democracy, and the 
Professional State Revisited 


In examining the linkage between public opinion and defense budget outlays, political 
scientist Larry Bartels (1992) laments what he terms the "minuet of democratic illusion.” 
Politicians, he writes, "get political rewards for actions rather than (or, at least, in addition to) 
outcomes...." Perhaps nowhere are the opportunities for this minuet more endless, alluring, or 
distressing in outcome than in what Moe (1989) aptly describes as the pitched battle for 
congressional versus presidential control of bureaucratic discretion. 


As congressional micromanagement spirals (Aberbach, 1990; Rourke, 1991; McCubbins 
and Schwartz, 1984; Rabkin, 1990), as nationalized representation joins geographical 
representation as the focus of that oversight (Wilson, 1989), and as the administrative presidency 
grows more sinewy and tentacular in response to this "new micromanagement” (Wilson, 1989; 
Nathan, 1983; Waterman, 1989; Durant, 1992), the minuet excoriated by Bartels increasingly 
plagues the oversight of federal agencies. What is more, it sorely complicates the deliberations 
and work of professionals working within the confines of today’s “anomic democracy” of 
delegitimated authority, government overload, and interest disaggregation (Crozier, Huntington, 
and Watanuka, 1975).' 


Notwithstanding Riggs’ (1993) provocative argument about the stabilizing effects of this 
airangement on the American regime, dynamics such as these sap the strength, cunning, and 
morale of professionals working within public agencies.’ At its best, overhead democracy in 


the U.S. system of fragmented power and fractionated problems leavens the substance, timing, 
and proximity of policy effects in ways advancing general over particularistic interests in society 
(Nathan, 1983; Fiorina, 1992; National Academy of Public Administration, 1992; and Mayer, 
1993). In the process, it mitigates the negative-intrinsic and negative-extrinsic consequences of 
professionalism noted by Riggs in a series of thoughtful and thought-provoking essays (1992a; 
1992b; and 1993).’ 


No doubt, increases since the mid-1970s in the scope, intensity, and comprehensiveness 
of "police patrol” and "fire alarm" oversight compensate somewhat for Mosher’s (1982) fears 
that professionalism "may be subtly, gradually, but profoundly moving the weight (of political 
power) toward the partial, the corporate, the professional perspective, and away from that of the 
general interest" (Mosher, 1982: 210; Also see, Aberbach, 1990; McCubbins and Schwartz, 
1984).* When most optimally applied, the “outer check" of presidential and congressional 
Oversight serves as a welcome foil to Weber’s concerns that politicians and agency clienteles can 
become "dilettantes" in the policy process in the face of an expert, unelected professional 
workforce. Assuaged, as well, are the concerns of others about the ritualistic attachment of 
professionals to world views, routines, and behaviors inculcated during their education, but 
sorely out-of-touch with contemporary needs or competing values. Some worry about the 
political, economic, and social costs of these attachments; others despair the displacement of 
organizational goals, authority, and purpose as professional "cosmopolitans" come to outnumber 
"locals" in public agencies. 
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At its worst, however, an overhead democracy bent solely on compliance accountability, 
rather than performance or capacity accountability (Light, 1993), can deteriorate into 
meddlesome, priority-distorting, and administratively dysfunctional bouts of interference.’ 
Moreover, when informed solely by the tenets of the administrative orthodoxy of hierarchy, 
rules, and functional departmentation, a paradox can result. The greater the degree of 
micromanagement pursued, the less political control over policy results, and the less advanced 
are either presidential or congressional interests or policy (as opposed to distributional) goals 
(Knott and Miller, 1987; Foreman, 1988; Durant, 1992). In Gormley’s (1989) evocative prose, 
congressmembers become "ferrets, fixers, and freelancers,” while presidential emissaries lose 
sight of the policy "forest" among the "trees" of procedural minutiae (Foreman, 1988; Pious, 
1979). 


These approaches also undermine the positive-intrinsic and positive-extrinsic consequences 
of professionalism summarized so cogently by Riggs (1992a; 1992b; and 1993).° Witness, for 
example, the contentious executive-legislative engagement that has plagued public management 
over the past twelve-years of divided government in the United States, and that continues in an 
era of unitary government under President Clinton. Herein, tit-for-tat episodes of congressional 
micromanagement and the administrative presidency too often undermine prudent policy 
deliberation, professional expertise and judgment, and efficacious program implementation. 
Unfortunately, contemporary scholarship is replete with examples of these dysfunctions across 
a host of policy arenas including: air quality (Cohen, 1992; Moe, 1989; Wood, 1989), drug 
enforcement (Rabkin, 1990), natural resources (Durant, 1992), interstate commerce (Waterman, 
1989), juvenile justice (Rector and Sanera, 1987), occupational safety and health (Moe, 1989), 
air traffic safety, nuclear waste, medicare, national defense, foreign aid, criminal justice, and 
human rights (Wilson, 1989; National Academy of Public Administration, 1992). 


How can polities best reconcile their needs for policy informed by the best professional 
judgments of their “administrative classes", while their "political classes" simultaneously hold 
these experts accountable to larger societal priorities and values? This essay proposes to address 
this issue in three ways. First, it briefly reviews three of the most prominent and competing 
approaches for reconciling this quintessential dilemma of the professional state. In the process 
of reviewing the normative, empirical, and formal theoretical literatures that either explicitly or 
implicitly address the overhead democracy issue, the paper reviews some of the most salient 
causes and consequences of professionalism in the United States. Second, the paper suggests 
how and why these disparate perspectives coexist, what their collective shortcomings are, and 
what might be done to advance our understanding of these issues. To inform the analysis, to 
illustrate its arguments, and to offer the rudiments of a contingency approach to overhead 
democracy, this section focuses on the environmental and natural resource policy arenas. 
Sketched are ways to begin advancing our development of four types of theory identified by 
Bailey: assumptive, descriptive, instrumental, and normative. The paper concludes by suggesting 
areas of future research capable of advancing a contingency-based approach to fostering effective, 
less dysfunctional, overhead democracy as Lowi’s (1969) Second American Republic rapidly 
becomes Sandel’s (1988) "Procedural Republic."’ 
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Mavens, Minions, or Mandarins?: 
Professional Responsiveness and Neutral Competence 
In American Bureaucracy 


Cigler (1990) has written with insight about the "paradox of professionalism" presently 
plaguing the career bureaucracy at all levels of U.S. government. As levels of professionalism 
have risen, she writes, levels of public distrust of government have soared dramatically and 
respect for bureaucracy has plummeted precipitously. This, in turn, has wrought a "failed search 
for order" (Weibe, 1967) that, Cigler correctly avers, only further "hampers the conduct of 
government’s responsibilities and fuels the paradox of professionalism” (p. 641) by _ 
raising expectations that are inevitably dashed. 


Part and parcel of an era of anomic democracy where consensus on fundamental 
principles is nonexistent, where existing political institutions seemingly cannot resolve conflict, 
and where democratic politics is an arena for asserting and protecting interests rather than for 
fostering common purpose, the consequences of these developments are clear for professionals 
working in the U.S. government. As Crozier and his associates (1975) might have predicted, 
while citizens don’t trust professionals in government, they nonetheless expect them to cure every 
conceivable ill they identify. And, too often, the remedies professionals are charged with 
proposing must run a gauntlet of parochial, rather than majoritarian, interests that is ill-conducive 
to prudent deliberation. 


Yet neither do citizens trust their elected officials to perform much better, evincing most 
often what Morone (1990) terms the "democratic wish": a populist myth whereby "power would 
be seized from the government and vested in the people themselves . . . . governing directly, 
outside the formal mechanisms of the state" (p. 55). In this fashion, the common sense of a 
citizenry unified by consensus would "rule by and for itself, even in opposition to the 
government" (p. 55). As Morone points out, however, this animating reform spirit has proven 
inherently paradoxical: each participatory reform has only further expanded a fragmented, 
functionally based, and captured bureaucracy of professional experts. And with it has come the 
perennial debate over whether professionals should be mavens (relatively autonomous experts), 
minions (supplicants of elected officials), or “modified mandarins" (the synergistic fusion of 
presidential leadership with an efficiency inspired professional service) for the Republic to be 
best served.’ 


At issue, of course, in these three "ideal" models is the legitimacy of the administrative 
state in which professionals exercise bureaucratic discretion, a question that Americans have 
answered differently at different times in their history. Indeed, as Ingraham and Rosenbloom 
(1990) chronicle, Americans have legitimated--though never embraced--the exercise of 
bureaucratic discretion. Viewed at times as an extension of the socioeconomic elite (1789-1828), 
as an extension of the political parties (1828-1890), as the prerogative of an expert elite (1890- 
1945), and as an extension of the presidency (1945-1974), the career bureaucracy today suffers 
from a distinct crisis of legitimacy made all the more complicated by the public’s rather schizoid, 
approach-avoidance perception of government. It is hardly surprising, then, that this diversity 
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is also prominent in scholarship associated with the maven, minion, and modified mandarin 
schools of overhead democracy in the United States. 


Professionals as Mavens 


As Rourke (1992a: 9) suggests, the dream of many Progressive Reformers (1870-1920) 
and their Post-Progressive heirs (1920 to the present) has been "a policy making system in which 
expert opinion generat[es] a consensus behind rational solutions to social problems." 
Technocratic rationality, practiced by experts in such "polity professions" as social work, civil 
engineering, and public administration (Stever, 1988), was to replace "the discord and confusion 
that occurred when politicians and political parties were the driving force behind policy 
proposals" (Rourke, 1992a: 9). As such, these policy mavens, unsullied by crass political 
considerations, would craft an expertise-based public interest, one that citizens themselves would 
have pursued if only, as Lippmann averred, they "saw clearly, thought rationally, [and] acted 
disinterestedly and benevolently” (1955: 42). As such, scholars working in this tradition either 
explicitly or implicitly emphasize the role of state interest and autonomy; nation-states have 
interests that they should and do pursue, regardless of interest-group pressures to do otherwise 
(Krasner, 1978; Nordlinger, 1981). And central to the pursuit of this interest, from a Statist 
perspective, is professional expertise within the bureaucracy. 


In effect, and in taking a transcendent and organic view of the public interest (Gawthrop, 
1984), proponents argued that professionals were uniquely able to divine that interest. Not only 
did they understand the complex problems of the day better than lay citizens and their elected 
representatives, but collectively they were more representative of the citizenry than were elected 
Officials (Kingsley, 1944; Long, 1952; Krislov, 1974). As such, they were entitled to make 
equally unique claims on the polity for relative sovereignty. After all, wrote Friedrich (1940: 
14), [t]}hroughout the length and breadth of our technical civilization, there is arising a type of 
responsibility on the part of the permanent administrator...which cannot be effectively enforced 
except by fellow-technicians who are capable of judging his policy in terms of the scientific 
knowledge bearing upon it.” 


As such, scholars touting this "professional treatment" (Mashaw, 1983), "self-control" 
(Gruber, 1987), or “expertise” (Frug, 1984) model of overhead democracy rely mostly for 
accountability on what Gormley (1989) calls attention-grabbing, action forcing "prayers." These 
require agency.professionals to address a problem, but specify neither a preferred approach nor 
solution to it (e.g., environmental impact statements, freedom of information acts, and agenda 
setting statutes). As a second best oversight mechanism, proponents of the maven model would 
strongly prefer “fire alarm" over “police patrol" oversight of agency professionals (McCubbins 
and Schwartz, 1984). 


Whether ensconced within the politics/administration dichotomy of the progressive 
reformers (Wilson, 1887; Goodnow, 1900; White, 1920), the "inner check" proponents among 
New Dealers during the thirties and forties (Gaus, 1936; Tugwell, 1930), the Rawlsian social 
equity-maximizing bureaucrat of the New Public Administration during the late sixties and early 
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seventies (Marini, 1971), or the contemporary "agency perspective” of the so-called "Blacksburg 
Manifesto,” theorists have sought to normatively justify professional prerogatives, if not 
primacy.’ 


Referred to variously in the literature--e.g., the "professional treatment model" (Mashaw, 
1985), the "idealistic perspective" (Schubert, 1978; Rockman, 1992), the "expertise model” 
(Frug, 1984), or the “self control model" (Gruber, 1987)--this approach largely touts the "inner 
check" of an expert’s allegiance to the technical and ethical cannons of her profession as being 
sufficiently protective of the public interest. Thus, Wilson’s (1887) call for "large powers and 
unhampered discretion” evolved quite readily into Gaus and Friedrich’s premise of a professional 
"fellowship" whose cannons empowered it to regulate other bureaucrats. Following naturally 
from this are LaPorte’s (1971) image of bureaucrats as vanguards for social justice in an 
otherwise hard-hearted political system, as well as Rohr’s (1986) advocacy of “the Public 
Administration” (staffed overwhelmingly today by professionals) as a "balance wheel” protecting 
the public interest from abuse by elected and judicial overseers. Derivative as well are Hart’s 
(1984) professional as "moral entrepreneur," Bellone and Goerl’s (1992) professional as "civic 
regarding entrepreneur, and Gawthrop (1986) and Stever’s (1988) “tutelary” professional as the 
savior of citizens, citizenship, and the art of government. 


Likewise, both empirical and formal theorists have either offered evidence supporting 
claims of a professional elite, deflected fears of their dominance by positing a "professional-on- 
professional" inner check, or constructed formal models which assume that professionals 
dominate the policy process by virtue of their expertise and the asymmetric control they have 


over information. For example, researchers spanning neomarxist, neoconservative, and 
neoliberal paradigms suggest that professionals act as controllers, pacifiers, or dependency- 
provoking agents of their lower-class clienteles. As well, they, rather than their clients, are the 
true beneficiaries of government programs (Sjoberg, Brymer, and Farris, 1966; Cloward and 
Piven, 1971; Murray, 1984; Mead, 1986). Others identify and lament the utility-maximizing 
nature and authority-based agenda control afforded professionals by the knowledge asymmetry 
they enjoy over their elected "sovereigns" (Niskanen, 1971; Romer and Rosenthal, 1978). Stull 
others chronicle a “formidable, yet not unlimited" bureaucratic power produced by careerists’ 
expertise (Rourke, 1978: x and 1983), role in formulating and implementing public policy 
(Rector and Sanera, 1987; Benveniste, 1977), and control over information flow (Halperin, 
1974). Finally, professional advantage through adverse selection (i.e., hidden information) and 
moral hazard problems is posited by public choice, organizational economics, and principal-agent 
theorists (Wood, 1988; for a complete discussion of principal-agent theory, see Moe, 1984 and 
Bendor, 1990). 


As a consequence, critics abound of either explicit or implicit normative justifications for 
professional dominance in public policy making (Dickson, 1984; Fischer, 1990; Winner, 1986; 
Habermas, 1971). Indeed, as subsequent sections of this essay discuss, the paradox of 
professionalism presciently predicted by classic scholars such as Mosher (1982), Willbern (1954) 
and Gouldner (1957) endures, abounds, and plagues efforts to bolster the power of the 
contemporary administrative state in the work of both normative and empirical researchers. 
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What is more, the early concerns touted in this scholarship are now joined by contemporary 
worries that a growing dependence on experts to unravel the complexity of economic, 
technological, and environmental problems will lead to Habermas’ (1971) "decisionistic society." 
Therein, “expertise becomes the principal source of power for political elites,” and experts 
"increasingly define the agendas and alternatives needed to govern, thereby reducing bargaining 
and compromise as major components of the democratic process" (Hempel, 1993: 231). 


Thus, professionalism has Janus-like implications for democracy. At its best, relatively 
unbridled, mission-driven professionalism corroborates the early progressive reform era’s faith 
in technocracy: the triumph of competence, political insularity, and public interest-oriented 
expertise in pursuit of societal values. What is more, Rourke (1992) finds a way out of the 
dilemma by offering a variant on the inner check thesis. Rather than a set of "conscientious 
scruples" inured in individual professionals, the inner check is more profitably viewed as 
resulting from competition among competing professionals for policy ascendancy. Arising quite 
naturally from differences of opinion over the appropriate remedies for public problems, this 
professional "pluralism" assures that professional power will automatically limit itself "by 
foreclosing the possibility that a single group will acquire exclusive control over any area of 
policymaking" (p. 8). Run amuck, however, relatively unbridled, mission-driven professionalism 
sullies the memory and belies the optimism of the reformers’ vision: the diminution of public 
control, the allegiance to professional rather than democratic or organizational norms and values, 
and the “trained incapacity" of technocratic elites. 


Professionals as Minions 


While embraced both by demagogic politicians pressing "no state" or "negative state" 
agendas (Stillman, 1991) and by those seeking to legitimate a strong policy role for bureaucratic 
expertise, the maven model vies with a second perspective within the literature: the "minions" 
model."° Associated most widely with Finer’s (1940) now classic retort to Freidrich’s “inner 
check" argument, the supporting ideation of the minions model is this: "reliance upon an 
official’s conscience may be reliance upon an official’s accomplice" (Finer, 1941: 336). 


As such, the exercise of bureaucratic discretion by professionals operating in a democracy 
cannot depend on cannons of personal or professional ethics or expertise. Only the "ultimate 
subordination of all public administrators to the legislative branch of government” will do (Finer, 
1940). Democracy demands technical knowledge tempered by deference to community 
preferences and popular sentiment, as ensured by tight external sanctions and corrective mandates 
for behavior inconsistent with those preferences and sentiments (Harris, 1964; Gellhorn, 1966). 


Beginning in the 1960s, of course, this notion of responsiveness to community preferences 
was expanded. Henceforth, it would incorporate the direct participation of citizens in agency 
decision making processes, and the protection of their rights in agency adjudicatory proceedings 
(Gormely, 1986; Mazmanian and Nienaber, 1979; Caldwell, 1976; and Rosenor, 1982). And 
when this “judicialization of the bureaucracy" (Shapiro, 1988) is combined with the rise of the 
public law litigation model of bureaucratic reform (Chayes, 1976), the "professionals as minions" 


view is complete.” In essence, what Gruber (1987) terms the “public interest" and the 
“accountability” models of overhead democracy prevail. 


In today’s scholarly literature on the professional state, three dominant schools of thought 
compete for ascendancy in the normative, empirical, and formal-theoretic genres related to the 
minion perspective. These include: professionals as subservient to presidents and their political 
appointees, professionals as subservient to congressional actors, and professionals subservient to 
both. Still, all three schools posit that professionals are, ought to be, or are assumed to be rather 
servile agents of elected officials. Put differently, “outer checks” trump "inner checks” for 
devotees of the minion perspective. Thus, whether their doctrine of overhead democracy is 
grounded in the logic of the formal-legal responsibility model (Burke, 1985), mandate theory 
(Aberbach and Rockman, 1991), principal-agent theory (Mitnick, 1975 and 1980; Rose- 
Ackerman, 1979; Weingast, 1984), the "formalist model" (Frug, 1984), or the “hard look” 
judicial doctrine, each school emphasizes Gormley’s (1989) "muscles" as tools of accountability. 
These include legislative vetoes, executive orders, court injunctions, solution-forcing statutes, 
and agency-forcing or hammer provisions in statutes. 


The Executive Dominance Model. Turning, first, to the executive dominance school, 
proponents of the outer check model who take a normative perspective offer philosophical, 
constitutional, and empirical foundations for their argument. However, they vary in terms of 
the ideological (or teleological) versus the more cerebral (or consequentialist) origins of their 
position. Viewing career bureaucrats as inherently biased toward expanding their programs and 
ratifying their professional biases in public policy, extreme "bureauphobes" of the ideological 
variety argue that the career bureaucracy has become an independent political actor sapping 
constitutional powers that belong most appropriately to elected officials (Durant, 1990). 


At best, careerists are assumed to be indifferent to, and at worst, antagonistic toward, 
presidential agendas. As such, these bureauphobes adamantly eschew accommodations with 
careerist professionals in favor of direct frontal assaults when it comes to agenda setting and 
policy formulation. In Sanera’s (1984: 513) words, “when appointees are "...inundated by the 
bureaucratic perspective, risk-averse careerists can dissuade, disarm, or disrupt presidential 
priorities." 


Given all this, only a wary, more control-oriented, and exclusionary strategy is sufficient 
for political appointees bent on accomplishment. Preferably, this strategy involves the 
politicization of the bureaucracy. Here, presidential loyalists tenaciously apply “supply-side,” 
"jigsaw puzzle," or "mushroom" styles of management (Carrol, Fritschler, and Smith, 1985; 
Sanera, 1984; Rector and Sanera, 1987; Lynn, 1987).” 


In contrast, less ideological and more "consequentialist" proponents of the presidentialist 
perspective tend to ground their normative arguments in either the “heroic” (Hargrove and 
Nelson, 1984) or the “attributionist” (Meindle, Ehrlich, and Dukerich, 1985; Lowi, 1985) 
models of presidential leadership. Scholars in the heroic tradition who view the president as 
"savior" (e.g., FDR, Kennedy, and Johnson prior to 1966) as opposed to "satan" (e.g., Nixon 


and Johnson after 1966) portray the presidency as a strong, purposive, and premiere force for 
majoritarian over parochial interests under the U.S. Constitution (Burns, 1984; Neustadt, 1980; 
Schlesinger, 1965; Nathan, 1983). As such, they are Hamiltonian in their assumptions and 
Brownlowian in their prescriptions for dealing with the professional state. 


More precisely, these consequentialists view “energy in the executive” as a prerequisite 
for a vital and purposive political system. And to become such a catalyst, the "president needs 
help" in the form of hierarchically structured, control-oriented political appointee-careerist 
relationships. 


Commonly termed the “administrative presidency" (Nathan, 1983), this approach 
envisions loyal appointees wielding their budget, personnel, reorganization, and rulemaking 
responsibilities in ways advancing presidential agendas (Waterman, 1989; Durant, 1992). The 
desired result is a "responsive competence” model of appointee-careerist relations that replaces 
the neutral competence model of the progressive reformers. In effect, the president becomes the 
“sole” rather than the "chief" executive (Rohr, 1986) of the federal government, a decidedly non- 
Madisonian prescription for reform in the American Republic. 


Meanwhile, other scholars take a more attributionist route to presidential dominance, one 
that focuses on the bureaupolitical realities that confront chief executives. Attributionists, such 
as Lowi (1985), Moe (1985), and Rose (1974) tend to focus on how, why, and with what 
consequences for presidential management the public readily attributes inordinate power to its 
presidents. Citizens do so, they aver, out of a need to feel that someone is "in charge" and can 
cope with the ill-understood complexity and impersonal forces of today’s interdependent world. 
For their part, presidents consciously reinforce these misperceptions to gain electoral support and 
to create the "high drama" necessary for crafting congressional majorities for their policies. 
What is more, because they fully expect to be held accountable for their hyperbole by an 
impatient and unforgiving electorate, presidents unfailingly move to centralize White House 
control over policy issues, managerial processes, and professional experts. 


Other "consequentialists," such as Fesler (1990), Jones (1979), and Rourke (1991), posit 
declining professional influence in the wake of spiraling interdependence among issues, 
hyperfragmentation of the political system (e.g., divided government and issue networks), and 
policy volatility. Thus, to borrow Jones’ (1979: 105) apt phrase, as issues move "up institutional 
hierarchies, out to citizens groups, over to other nations, and across from one ...subsystem to 
others,” attributionists expect the macropolitical system to become more heavily involved, with 
the president leading the charge. 


Lastly, various "new institutional" scholars, as well as some working in the formal 
modeling tradition, see overhead democracy as a problem of getting bureaucrats to comply with 
the wishes of the president. Otherwise, they assume, bureaucratic professionals would take 
advantage of the knowledge asymmetries they command to shirk, corrupt, or replace the 
president’s agenda with their own. As such, they start with the premise that political control of 
agency professionals by the president is a principal-agent problem of immense significance. As 


discussed below, however, theirs is less a model of presidential dominance than one that portrays 
responsiveness to both the president and the Congress (Moe, 1985; Grier, 1984; Beck, 1987; 
McCubbins, Noll, and Weingast, 1987; Wood, 1988). 


The Congressional Dominance Model. The second school--the "congressional dominance” 
wing of the "professionals as minions" genre--also attracts normative, empirical, and formal 
modeling adherents. Whether couched in the "parliamentarian" sympathies of such progressive 
era scholars as Wilson (1887) and Goodnow (1920), in Bernstein’s remedies for agency capture 
in the 1950s, in Schattschneider’s "responsible party” model of governance in the 1960s, or in 
Lowi’s (1969) pleas for “juridical democracy" in the 1970s, the normative argument for 
Congress as the epicenter of government is redolent in the political science literature. 


As Rohr (1986) recounts (and alas, bemoans, for undercutting the legitimacy of 
contemporary public managers), the founding fathers of public administration were 
parliamentarians at heart who were bent on “reforming” Madison’s separation-of-powers regime. 
Thus, their view of the “supremacy of the expression of the will of the state over its execution 
meant, as a practical matter, legislative supremacy" (Rohr, 1986: 88). Normative arguments for 
congressional supremacy were equally regnant during the 1960s and 1970s as scholars fretted 
over the surge of power exercised by professionals in the bureaucracy and in independent 
regulatory commissions). In the most unabashed and now classic congressional dominance 
treatise of those times (The End of Liberalism), Lowi (1969) argues the merits of drastically 
narrowing bureaucratic discretion to return policy decisions to their rightful domain: the U.S. 
Congress. 


Recently, Lowi (1993: 262) has put the normative argument for congressional dominance 
most directly: "It seems clear to me from everything about the structure of the Constitution, in 
particular about the relationship between Article I and Article II, that the executive branch...was 
to be an institution of delegated powers....the executive is indeed the second branch, and except 
for war, is an institution of...powers delegated to it by the legislature" (Lowi, 1993: 262). Thus, 
while many lament the rise of congressional micromanagement of the bureaucracy, others warn 
that "calls for reform of micromanagement must take the policy making prerogatives of Congress 
into account" (Mayer, 1993: 293). 


To the delight of normative proponents (e.g., Mayer, 1993) and the chagrin of critics, 
limited and quite controversial evidence exists to support variants on a “congressional 
dominance" model (see below). Without question, the last two decades witnessed variations on 
and approximations of Lowi’s prescriptions. Most typical of this congressional resurgence is the 
intensity of congressional micromanagement of the bureaucracy in the “postreform Congress" 
(Davidson, 1992; Aberbach, 1990; Wilson, 1989). Moreover, others see no end to these trends. 
For example, Rourke (1991; 1992a; 1992b; 1992c) persuasively marshalls evidence to support 
a "declining bureaucratic influence” thesis, as well as a picture of contemporary "American 
exceptionalism" that portrays our uniqueness in trying to deal with social and economic problems 
in ways minimizing the role of bureaucracies. Professional expertise within federal 
bureaucracies, he contends, is nowhere near as influential as it once was as a consequence of 


divided government, issue networks, and policy volatility. Finally, even those wary of the 
declining bureaucratic influence thesis, who question the "exceptionalism" thesis, or who see 
long-standing Jeffersonian or Jacksonian tendencies in these developments concede that 
congressional dominance of the professional state is possible under particular circumstances (e.g., 
Durant, 1992; Lowery, 1993; Will, 1993). 


Conjecture and philosophy aside, however, various scholars in the new institutional, 
rational choice, principal-agent, formal modeling, and political economy genres of political 
science either describe, assume, or model behavior in ways affirming a congressional dominance 
theory relating to the professional state. Properly scorned by many for ignoring such actors and 
processes as the president, political appointees, congressional and agency staff, differences in 
agency types, the courts, agency structures and processes, and internal disputes over policy 
(Moe, 1984; Wilson, 1989), early congressional dominance theorists tended to attribute changes 
in policy solely to changes in memberships on congressional oversight committees or on a 
congressional-electoral imperative (e.g., Weingast and Moran, 1983; Weingast, 1984). 


Some in this genre focus largely on a single type of objective--viz., budget maximization- 
-and a single policy type--viz., distributive (see Bendor, 1990 for a review of this literature); 
others focus on substantive changes in regulatory policy (Weingast and Moran, 1983), as well 
as regulatory budget analyses (e.g., Weingast, 1984). And most tellingly, some leading scholars 
in the political economy approach use decision-theoretic models of delegation that treat only 
legislators as active decision makers, with the bureaucracy and its professionals as a passive 
mechanism or constraint (e.g., Fiorina, 1982 and 1986). Put best and most succinctly by Fiorina 
(1981: 333), "The bureaucracy is not out of control because Congress controls the bureaucracy, 
and Congress gives us the kind of bureaucracy it wants.” It does so, more recent scholarship 
maintains, not only through such usual suspects as budget controls and committee oversight, but 
more subtly through Congress’ ability to “bias policy decisions in favor of their constituents" 
(Banks and Weingast, 1992: 509). 


In sum, proponents concede that professionals in bureaucracies possess potentially 
exploitable information advantages vis a vis congressmembers. Yet Congress helps design 
agencies both structurally and procedurally to anticipate and control this information asymmetry, 
most effectively by enhancing the role of interest groups, by assuring their role as alternative 
information suppliers to congressmembers, and by directly or indirectly specifying the kind of 
expertise an agency must recruit to fulfill its responsibilities (Moe, 1989; McCubbins and 
Schwartz, 1984; Banks and Weingast, 1992; McCubbins, Noll, and Weingast, 1987). 


The Political Control Model. Aside from the obvious normative critiques of the minion 
perspective as being anathema in a Madisonian system of checks and balances, empirical research 
on its presidentialist and congressionalist variants is vulnerable to criticism on both substantive 
and methodological grounds. Indeed, a third variant on the minion school--the political control 
(or mixed minion) model--portrays responsiveness to both the president and the Congress. In 
this genre, scholars portray as formidable both the president’s and the Congress’s abilities to 
impose resource rewards and sanctions on agency professionals, as well as to monitor the 
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executive branch during the policy evaluation process (McCubbins, Noll, and Weingast, 1987). 
Both, they claim, are able to "stack the deck” to advance their agendas. They do so, according 
to McCubbins and his associates (1987: 255), by using administrative procedures to "sequence 
agency activity, regulate its information collection and dissemination, limit its available choices, 
and define its strategic advantage." In addition, numerous studies confirm how agencies and 
professionals in the federal bureaucracy respond to both top-down and bottom-up cues from other 
political and administrative actors throughout the Madisonian system, not just to Congress (e.g., 
Moe, 1982 and 1985; Chubb, 1985; Sholtz and Wei, 1986; Scholz, Twombly, and Headrick, 
1989; Wood, 1988 and 1990; and Wood and Waterman, 1991). 


Methodologically, Wood and Waterman (1991) say it best when they speak . of 
underspecified and misspecified static models: these studies make simplistic assumptions about 
interactions between the bureaucracy, the congress, and the presidency. Not only do they fail 
to incorporate the full panoply of tools affecting the exercise of professional discretion, but they 
also assume that all responses by these professionals will occur instantaneously rather than over 
the long term. In addition, they ignore the cumulative impact of discrete events on political- 
bureaucratic relations (i.e., "tonality"). 


Meanwhile, students of presidential control have tended to use a single dummy variable 
to operationalize changing administrations, a much too blunt conceptualization of the myriad 
tools used by chief executives to reorient the exercise of bureaucratic discretion (e.g., Moe, 1982 
and 1985; Chubb, 1985; Scholz and Wei, 1986). Likewise, those studying congressional control 
have tended to ignore the Congress’s diverse instruments of control (e.g., Weingast and Moran, 
1983; Eisner and Meier, 1990; Wood, 1991). Most commonly, they use only interest group 
support scores as a blunt surrogate for these tools. Finally, as Wooley (1993) notes, 
congressional dominance theorists have built models which inaccurately assume that legislation 
is the central focus of congressional control, that the preferences of regulators are not 
problematic, that single committees exercise total agenda control, and that unicameral rather than 
bicameral, legislatures were involved. And if all this were not enough, scholars in the spatial 
modeling tradition have noted how "implementation (as opposed to legislative) coalitions” allow 
agency implementors to pursue policies closer to their own preferences (Hill, 1985; Hammond, 
Hill, and Miller, 1986). As such, congressional dominance theorists have seriously 
underestimated the amount of discretion that professionals in federal regulatory agencies can 
exercise. 


Professionals as Modified Mandarins 


As Riggs states, a third model of overhead democracy for America’s "professional state" 
is one that is conspicuously alien in its purist form to our Madisonian system: the mandarin 
model. In fact, he asserts that the American presidentialist regime has been able to maintain 
control over its professionalists (i.e., "certified functionaries") precisely because it has not 
created a mandarin class of "experienced generalists who have the capacity to coordinate public 
programs and policies" at the highest levels of government (Riggs, 1993: 5). Yet, this has 
proven a mixed blessing for the Republic, Riggs contends, by creating a "semi-powered" 


bureaucracy of “missioned professionals" that are relatively "free to implement their professional 
loyaltities even when they conflict with their official obligations to their hierarchic superiors” 
(Riggs, 1993). As such, the "administrative state" of parliamentary systems gives way to the 
"network state" of America’s presidentialist system: infinitely complex and program-based 
interest networks stretching both horizontally and vertically within the U.S. intergovernmental 
system. 


Nonetheless, prominent political scientists have offered a more modest definition of 
mandarins that is better suited to the U.S. presidentialist regime. For simplicity, one might refer 
to this as the "modified mandarin" model. In the most thorough elucidation to date of this 
model, Aberbach and Rockman (1988) admit that the term resonates better in Europe than in the 
United States. Nevertheless, an “administrative view" of the bureaucracy still exists in this 
country which promotes a "democratic mandarinate" vision: "the synergistic fusion of executive 
leadership from a democratically-inspired elected executive and an _ efficiency-inspired 
professional civil service” (Aberbach and Rockman, 1988: 606). Assumed quite accurately, at 
least until the Republican Party exhibited an electoral lock on the presidency in the pre-Clinton 
years, was that a high degree of policy congruence existed between the president and the career 
bureaucracy. As such, the professional state was assumed to exercise discretion in ways tethered 
tautly to the national interest, as largely defined by the president. To wit, while "politics 
[represented by the president] provide[d] energy and revitalization,” the bureaucracy brought 
“continuity, knowledge, and stability" to the policy process (Aberbach and Rockman, 1988: 
698). True, each can exist without the other, but only to the detriment of effective government" 
{(Aberbach and Rockman, 1988: 698). 


As Mary Parker Follett recognized, however, “reality is in the relating." Here, devotees 
of the modified mandarin model tend mostly to reflect a bureauphilic perspective (Durant, 1990) 
on the exact nature of the relationship that should, and sometimes does, exist between the 
president, political appointees, and the career bureaucracy. As such, they condemn the minion 
model as an untoward assault on the bureaucracy, be that "assault" of the presidentialist or 
congressionalist variety (e.g., Pfiffner, 1988; Newland, 1983; Mosher, 1982; Rosen, 1986; 
Waterman, 1989). This does not mean, however, that modified mandarin proponents are 
apologists for bureaucracy; they, too, lament bureaucratic imperialism, inertia, capture, and 
biased pluralism. In fact, proponents of the modified mandarin model as a normative approach 
to structuring political appointee-careerist relations readily concede that professionals engage in 
policy making,.are intimately involved in interest networks, and are motivated frequently by 
agency, professional, and personal interests that may not coincide with a president’s agenda. 
Still, they argue that presidential appointees can routinely expect and craft with agency 
professionals cooperative working relationships that respect bureaucratic prerogatives, 
professionalism, expertise, and autonomy. 


To do otherwise, these "mandarinites" suggest, violates a president’s own self interest: 
conflictual relationships with these professionals can actually imperil an administration’s policy 
agenda. Careerists, they claim, are so expert, politically adroit, and well-connected that 
presidential agendas are largely doomed or ill-advised if professionals’ don’t approve them, or 
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if they are uninformed by professional expertise and institutional memory. Again, Aberbach and 
Rockman (1988: 606) state it most colorfully: "Partisans of the career administration [i.e.., 
mandarins} view [careerists] as the ballast that maintains the ship of state in unsteady seas. [ The 
bureaucracy’s] resistor-like qualities to the super-charged enthusiasms of new political leaders 
are seen as a virtue, not a vice. . . ." To these sentiments, Ingraham and Ban (1988) add their 
normative vision of a public service model of political appointee-careerist relations, one premised 
on mutual responsibility and respect, joint tempering, and concern for the public interest. 


Empirical support for the modified mandarin model in American politics can be 
subdivided into three related subcategories. First, scholarship exists which stresses common 
policy viewpoints among presidential appointees and career professionals. Second, other scholars 
find that very similar political roles are played by each, but that they make separate contributions 
to policy development. Lastly, scholarship exists which demonstrates how professional attitudes 
square with and enhance either democratic values or agency goals. 


Those discovering or marshalling evidence for a "common viewpoint" thesis speak of 
"village life" models (Heclo and Wildavsky, 1974), “amphibians” (i.e., "in-and-outers" who 
easily enter, leave, and reenter politically appointed positions; see Campbell, 1986), "technopols" 
(i.e., "in-and-outers" whose appointment, unlike “politicos,” depends on technical expertise, 
rather than on political connections or lovalty; see Heclo, 1978), and "mobicentrics” (upwardly 
mobile technopols whose career paths span different organizations and depend for success on 
their competence in these assignments; see Heclo, 1978 and Riggs, 1993). 


Originally coined to describe relationships between senior civil servants and politicians 
in Britain, the "village life’s" emphasis on shared values--most especially, in maintaining the 
smooth operation of government--is a theme repeatedly stressed in the U.S. by Pfiffner (1988), 
Ingraham and Ban (1988), and Mackenzie (1987), among others. Relatedly, those identifying 
amphibians, technopols, and mobicentrics also find commonalities between appointees and career 
professionals. Yet unlike in the "village life” model, these are substantively and functionally- 
based, rather than procedurally grounded. As Heclo suggests, each of these types of presidential 
appointees tends to look “horizontally” toward the functional issue networks and professions that 
spawned them, rather than hierarchically toward the president. As such, these appointees and 
their counterparts in the career bureaucracy tend to share common professional norms and 
perspectives, thus fostering Ingraham and Ban’s creative tension with the president. 


Similarly, scholars empirically demonstrating the "similar role-disparate contribution" 
version of the modified mandarin school find their intellectual antecedents in empirical analyses 
of the attitudes and task definitions of West European civil servants (e.g., Aberbach, Putnam, 
and Rockman, 1981; Anton, 1980). Reminiscent of the "Facts/Interest" image articulated by 
Aberbach, Putman, and Rockman (1981), this variation involves professionals contributing 
empirical data and expert interpretation to the policy process, while presidential appointees assess 
this contribution in light of political interests. Whether conceptualized as a "two-step" (i.e., 
technical analysis first, followed by political analysis) or an “iterative” process (Hadden, 1984), 
the literature on risk analysis, risk assessment, and risk management across a variety of social 
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and economic regulatory agencies in the United States is replete with examples of the disparate 
contribution model (Viscusi, 1983, 1984, and 1992; Meiners and Yandle, 1989). 


Finally, empirical research discovering an "enhancement" effect also contributes to the 
modified mandarin perspective in the United States. It does so by challenging the conventional 
wisdom that professionalism is a direct threat to top-down control of the bureaucracy by elected 
officials (e.g., Mosher, 1982; Gulick, 1936; Appleby, 1952). Challenged, as well, are notions 
that professionalism acts as a barrier to direct citizen input into policy making (Hummel, 1987; 
Adams, Bowerman, Dolbeare, and Stivers, 1990), or that it is a threat to public deliberation as 
“guild professionalism" and “technical/instrumental rationality" distort democratic discourse 
(Stillman, 1991: Chapter 4; Fox, 1992). 


Kearney and Sinha (1988), for example, cite a variety of empirical research in arguing 
that professionalism (in the person of either professional bureaucrats or bureaucratic 
professionals) within agencies actually enhances responsiveness and serves as an antidote to the 
bureaucratic dysfunctions typically associated with hierarchy (also, see Hodges and Durant, 
1990). At the same time, it facilitates rather than distorts communication between Price’s (1965) 
“scientific” and “political” estates, thereby further enhancing public discourse by brooking 
Snow’s “two cultures." Once again, therefore, one sees how the creative tensions between 
political executives and the professional state help foster Ingraham and Ban’s "mutual 
responsibility and respect, joint tempering, and concern for the public interest." As Bartol 
(1979), Hodges and Durant (1989), and Kearney and Sinha (1988:576) among others suggest, 
“professional and organizational values and goals have evolved and interbred over time” in many 
agencies. 


As with the maven and minion schools, both normatively and empirically based 
scholarship exists to refute the claims of the modified mandarin perspective on the professional 
state (as well as those of mavens and minionists). Normatively, one starts with the obvious: the 
Madisonian system of separation of powers and checks and balances, American Liberalism’s 
conflicting minimalist, realist, and anarchist dispositions (Barber, 1984), and the "peculiar 
Stateless origins” of the U.S. political system (Stillman, 1991). For example, as Rosenbloom 
(1983), Stillman (1991), and Rohr (1986) assert, public administration lacks a coherent theory 
of democratic administration because public agencies are charged simultaneously with executive, 
legislative, and judicial responsibilities. Designed this way to compensate pragmatically for, and 
to attenuate the coordination problems wrought by, the separation of powers doctrine, this 
"chinking in" (Stillman, 1991) makes it incumbent upon agency professionals to engage in "joint 
tempering” with all three branches of government, not with any one branch in isolation. 


Likewise, Kravchuk (1992)--building upon and extending Rosenbloom and Barber’s 
insights--argues that coherent theories of democratic administration beach on the shoals of 
liberalism’s approach-avoidance conflict with the state. Liberalism, he maintains (p. 377), has 
a distinctly “minimalist” strain emphasizing pluralism, toleration, and limited government action. 
At the same time, it exhibits a decidedly "realist" strain which emphasizes government power, 
rule-by-law, and control--an unabashedly activist view of government. Thus, to mediate the 


tensions spawned inevitably by these democratic versus bureaucratic strains, the courts enter the 
fray. Once again, notions of creative tensions and joint tempering with a single branch of the 
government run pell mell into the realities of the U.S. Constitution and America’s dominant 
philosophy. To which Stillman (1991) might add that they run into four visions of the American 
Republic and the professional state’s role within it: the no state (sharply limited role), bold state 
(broadly expanded role), pre-state (balance-wheel role), and pro-state (technocratic role). 


Empirically, the modified mandarin perspective also finds in the United States a potpourri 
of disconfirming evidence. Encompassing the empirical literature cited earlier in the competing 
maven and minion models, these are grounded in the "functional village life" (Peters, 1986), the 
“energy/equilibrium” (Aberbach, Putnam, and Rockman, 1981), or the "adversarial" (Peters, 
1986) models of political-professional relations. These were developed in European contexts but 
are supported in studies of the American political system. Respectively, these models portray: 
(1) a balkanized bureaucracy organized on functional bases and coalesced with similarly 
motivated legislators and private interests (see Meier, 1987 for the variety of ways these 
relationships occur); (2) civil servants espousing client-based interests, while politicians promote 
more general interests (e.g., Nathan, 1983); and (3) civil servants pitted against politicians in 
an epic struggle to control policy making (e.g., Rector and Sanera, 1987; Meiners and Yandle, 
1989). 


Cumulatively, studies supporting these models find a paucity of fundamentally “shared 
values or goals," mostly dysfunctional rather than "creative tensions,” and few instances of "joint 
tempering” solely between presidential appointees and careerists. Neither does one get any sense 
of a professional state capable of cross-functional integration across disparate policy areas, nor 
one infused by notions of mutual respect. Instead, the relationship is mostly characterized as one 
wherein functionally integrated iron triangles, subsystems, advocacy coalitions, issue networks, 
and "picket fence" intergovernmental arrangements dominate the policy process. Therein, the 
professionals’ legislative patrons and their interest group allies, not a presidential/professional 
axis, are ascendent. As Anton (1989) summarizes, and as Robertson and Judd (1989) and Berry 
(1989) ably chronicle, the American political system is best understood as coalitions of benefit- 
seeking social, political, and bureaucratic actors organized around specific programs and 
stretching both horizontally and vertically within the Madisonian system. What is more, 
bureaucratic cooperation with political sovereigns and their allies is more conditional or 
contingent than absolute (Heclo, 1977; Durant, 1992). It is also more strategically driven, than 
normatively or substantively based (Amold, 1979; and, to a lesser extent, Mayer, 1991). And 
it takes place most often within a framework of deliberation-reducing, rather than enhancing, 
“bureaucratic pluralism." As such, the benefits of “professional pluralism" (Landy, Roberts, and 
Thomas, 1990) give way to the debilitating costs of zero-sum bureaucratic competition (see 
below). 


Avoiding the "Blind M d Elephant" Syndrome: 
Towar ntingency Approach verh Democrac 


Steven K. Bailey has identified four types of theories. The first, assumptive theory, 
posits behavioral motivations. The second, descriptive theory, describes the behavior which 
occurs, and posits the causes and consequences of that behavior. The third, instrumental theory, 
offers ways to advance one’s policy and programmatic ends. Finally, normative theory abjures 
what is, and proposes what should be. 


Despite the substantive breadth, sophistication of argument, and uncommon insights 
afforded by literature in the maven, minion, and modified mandarin traditions, agreement has 
proven elusive on any kind of approach (or approaches) to, or coherent theory (or theories) of, 
bureaucracy and democracy. This is true whether these are grounded in grand or mid-range 
theories, or whether they are assumptive, descriptive, instrumental, or normative in focus. But 
how might we profitably proceed to advance our thinking in these areas? 


Arguably, a good start would involve reconceptualizing the way we frame, think about, 
and research these issues in ways conducive to developing mid-range contingency based theories 
of overhead democracy. What is more, this effort must be crafted in ways that add to the 
substantial strides already made in this area by Gruber (1987) and Gormley (1989). To explore 
how and why this is true, this section uses the environmental and natural resources arenas as 
policy "windows" illustrating society’s dilemma in trying to reconcile expertise and democracy. 
To organize the analysis, four analytically distinct issues are examined: conceptual, contextual, 
rhetorical, and normative. 


The Conceptual Refinement Issue 


Obviously, the words and grammar used in political and scholarly communication set the 
metes and bounds of our capability to understand. Perusing the three sets of literature reviewed 
above reveals how conceptual diversity, definitional inconsistency, and fuzziness presently 
complicate our thinking about the overhead democracy issue. Indeed, they may lie at the heart 
of the different perspectives themselves. Thus, for theory building and practice to proceed 
profitably, conceptual clarification must advance considerably. Otherwise, a kind of "blind man 
and the elephant" syndrome results. Scholars actually addressing different parts of the same 
whole speak as if they are talking about the same thing. Consider four of a host of possible 
examples from these genres: the definitions of "professionals," “discretion,” "professional 
integrity," and “professional influence." 


The term "professionals" is used variously in the literature to refer to both professional 
bureaucrats and bureaucratic professionals. Too, the literature often uses the terms "bureaucrats" 
and "professionals" interchangeably, when the two are not necessarily identical. To these issues 
must be added the literature’s failure to specify conscientiously what level of the organization 
(viz., executive, managerial, or operating; Wilson, 1989) is involved in the generalizations being 
offered about the political-professional nexus, or what substantive or classifactory (Heclo, 1977) 
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types are involved.” Certainly, levels and tools of oversight can, do, and should vary across 
these types. Yet, prior research tends to use these terms interchangeably, without consistency, 
and with scant concern about substantive policy and professional distinctions. As a consequence, 
they necessarily offer empirical and normative generalizations that, while important, are too 
unnuanced to address the overhead democracy issue with the commensurate subtlety it demands. 


Similarly, the term “discretion” is used in a rather blunt fashion throughout the maven, 
minion, and modified mandarin literatures. Most critically, distinctions are seldom made among 
the various types of discretion identified by scholars. Schneider and Ingram (1990), for 
example, point out that statutes can differ in the amount of discretion they allow agencies in 
determining the targets they choose, the objectives they seek, the agents they use to implement 
their plans, the tools they select for realizing their objectives, the decision rules they employ, and 
the assumptions they make about causal, technical, and normative theories. Too, the amount of 
discretion accorded agency professionals can, and should, vary across these types of discretion, 
as well as across different implementation settings (Schneider and Ingram, 1990; Ingram, 1990; 
Thompson, 1980). For example, normatively and instrumentally, one might want or need to 
grant more or less discretion to professionals across these different discretionary items. This 
might depend, among other things, on how well or ill-understood the causal theory is that 
underlies the policy being implemented. The more precarious the validity of the causal theory, 
the less control-oriented the oversight should be. Again, however, by treating discretion in as 
biunt a fashion as it does, the empirical, normative, and formal theoretic literature associated 
with overhead democracy confounds more than it elucidates. 


How society can best ensure "professional integrity” is also a critical aspect of any 
discussion of overhead democracy. Yet, this too is a concept fraught with ambiguity when one 
tries to operationalize it in concrete situations. True, researchers operating within the three 
models of overhead democracy would probably agree that fudging scientific data, "cooking" 
budget numbers, or silencing professional opinions is abhorrent, dysfunctional to public 
deliberation, and inimical to the health of the Republic. Not surprisingly, however, there exists 
a much broader "grey" area of situations that produce decidedly less consensus in the literature, 
in the press, and in popular imaginations. 


For example, is professional integrity compromised when a pro-environment presidential 
administration wages an assault on the predilection of professional foresters in the U.S. Forest 
Service to focus. on consumptive rather than nonconsumptive (aesthetic or recreational) uses of 
timber forests (O’Toole, 1988)? Or is professional integrity compromised when that 
administration aggressively tries to alter the professional disposition of U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service (F&WS) biologists to list and draw up recovery plans only for anthropogenic, higher 
vertebrate, and more charismatic fish and mammals, while ignoring invertebrates, algae, bacteria, 
and plants (Tobin, 1990)? Or is professional integrity violated when a pro-development, cost- 
conscious, and deregulatory administration uses the Office of Management and Budget (OMB) 
to modify or stymie new EPA regulations? Obviously, these questions beg further information 
about circumstances, styles, and policy substance. Yet, too often, literature in the three genres 
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reviewed treat these issues at too high a level of generality to make nuanced judgment, or they 
promote, or leave readers to their own, political persuasions. 


Finally, the ebb and flow of "professional influence” in the policy process is also a central 
concept that lacks sufficient precision, subtlety, and empirical referents for practice and theory- 
building to proceed apace. For instance, debate exists over whether the influence of 
professionals in public agencies has increased or decreased over the years, whether it should 
increase or not, and how best to improve its influence. This debate, however, suffers 
immeasurably from the absence of agreed upon and consistent measures of "influence." Equally 
frustrating are the absence of empirically demonstrable "base line" measures of "influence" 
suitable for calculating longitudinal trends, and our tendency to eschew mid-range generalizations 
based on factors most likely to affect professional influence. 


Witness how the bureaucratic politics, organizational theory, and public policy literatures 
more generally suggest a wealth of contingencies that researchers on the professional state might 
consider. Yet these have been deemphasized in favor of making broader, yet more problematic, 
generalizations. These include the rebuttable presumptions that professional influence will, and 
perhaps should, vary and be applied differently across constituency types, policy arenas, agency 
types, and different professional occupations. To these, one might add the following as 
conditioners of the level, type, or appropriateness of professional influence: the various stages 
of the policy process, different levels of legislative factionalism, assorted types of agenda items, 
and various types of careerists. Equally plausible as affecting overhead democracy in descriptive 
and normative ways are different stages of the electoral cycle, variations in prevailing political 
zeitgeists, disparate organizational settings for exercising influence, and the propensities of the 
different judicial circuits and eras within which the discretionary judgments of professionals are 
scrutinized. 


Relatedly, all three literatures addressing overhead democracy issues tend to deemphasize 
the circumstances under which professional influence is exercised. In the process, they diminish 
our capacity for both normative and instrumental theory building. For example, mid-level 
professionals in managerial and executive level positions in agencies have been repeatedly found 
to be major obstacles to change in organizations. Indeed, efforts at PPBS, ZBB, MBO, and 
TQM have had a tendency to break down among these professional bureaucrats and bureaucratic 
professionals. Under these circumstances, should professional influence really be more 
proportionate? . Most would respond that "it all depends." 


Mid-level professionals have also been known to reject the professional advice of 
operating level professionals when research findings do not comport with either bureaucratic 
incentives or political realities. Take, for instance, the way in which upper and mid-level 
managers at the National Park Service--most of whom were scientists themselves--have violated 
professional scientific cannons of open communication by closing national park research to 
outside researchers or to peer review (Chase, 1987). Consider, as well, how these same actors 
have suppressed or even fabricated data to justify their position that wolves have or have not 
been spotted in Yellowstone National Park. This was done variously to court the support of 
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either environmentalists, local ranchers, or hunters (Chase, 1987). Thus, both candor and theory 
development require more protean distinctions among types of circumstances than are typically 
afforded by either the bureauphilic or bureauphobic perspectives on the professional state. 


The Contextual Issu 


Along with clarifying conceptual inventories in this genre, advances in understanding and 
theory-building also require more sensitivity to the decision making context within which 
professionals exercise discretion. Normative and empirical scholarship in all three perspectives 
largely treats professionals and agencies generically, as removed from organizational decision- 
making contexts. Portrayed thusly, professionals are viewed in isolation from the perverse 
incentives these contexts can create for the exercise of "professional judgment." In reality, the 
sources, conditioners, instruments, and normative requirements of professional influence and 
judgment are linked inexorably and in varying ways to the conventional administrative orthodoxy 
and bureaucratic cultures within which professionals labor. Stated differently, they often lie 
within the organizational subunits their professional predispositions are crafted to foster or 
reflect, and with the bureaucratic pluralism and turf-building that reinforces and magnifies these 
predispositions (also see the next section for further elaboration on this point). 


This conceptualization means, on the one hand, that bureauphobes often demonize 
professional bureaucrats and bureaucratic professionals, without considering how their own 
fascination with controlling the bureaucracy through hierarchy, functional departmentation, and 
micromanagement produces bureaupathologies. On the other hand, bureauphiles tend to laud 
professional independence and creativity, and to excoriate political interference with professional 
judgments. They do so, however, without simultaneously recognizing how bureaucratic context 
motivates and constrains that judgment, how it often leads to “professional-on-professional 
crime,” and how this context might be altered under certain circumstances to ameliorate these 
dysfunctions (see below). Arguably, bureaucratically reinforced "professional-on-professional" 
crime might be more of a day-to-day threat to professional values and prudent policy deliberation 
than “nettlesome" micromanagement by political overseers. 


Examples are replete in the environmental protection and natural resources literatures of 
these perverse contextual incentives, of the bureaucratic pluralism they can foster, and of the 
violence they can do to professional cannons of behavior and public deliberation. Witness, for 
example, Clarke’s (1989) characterization of chemical risk assessment in New York as post-hoc 
rationalization to protect or further the organizational interests of the actors involved. His 
analysis also reveals how organizational processes rather than "good" or "sound" science help 
account for some risks being defined as threatening, while others are deemed acceptable. Risk 
assessment, he avers, is more "organizational sense making" than it is pure science. 


Likewise illustrative is the work of Feldman (1989), Tobin (1990), and Durant 
(forthcoming) in the energy, endangered species, and hazardous waste policy areas, respectively. 
Feldman’s (1989) study of policy analysis within the Department of Energy--a process which she 
describes as bureaucratic pluralism--reveals that reports, analyses, and recommendations are 
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constrained typically by agency history, power struggles, and subdepartmental compromises 
among different professionals, rather than by pure science or expert judgment. Also revealing 
is Tobin’s portrayal of the Environmental Protection Agency’s (EPA) internal struggle over 
pesticide listings in conjunction with the Fish & Wildlife Service’s implementation of Section 7 
of the Endangered Species Act. This situation pitted biological science professionals in EPA’s 
Ecological Effects Branch against economists in EPA’s Registration Division. In this instance, 
each pursued their institutional interests and protected their subunit’s prerogatives. 


Likewise, Durant’s analyses reveal how perverse incentive structures--some externally 
imposed by the Democratic Congress and the Reagan Administration, and some internally 
generated within EPA--sorely complicated both hazardous ‘waste policy generally (forthcoming, 
1993) and federal facility compliance with pollution control laws in particular (forthcoming, 
1994). In the former case, priority setting according to health and environmental risk was 
precluded in the agency’s guidance documents to the states because professionals in the various 
programs insisted on having their disparate priorities included in these documents. To do 
otherwise jeopardized future funding and budget requests for the programs in which these 
professionals labored. 


In the latter instance, EPA program budgets were awarded partially on the number of 
administrative enforcement actions taken against regulatory targets. However, the Department 
of Justice’s “unitary executive theory" during the Reagan years meant that EPA could not issue 
enforcement orders against other federal agencies in noncompliance with environmental laws. 
Thus, professionals in the various EPA regional program offices (e.g., air, water, solid waste), 
who were otherwise dedicated to curbing pollution regardless of its source, shied away from a 
major category of violators: their sister federal agencies. Among other things, agency “bean 
counting" in Washington discouraged these activities by diverting scarce resources from activities 
that did garner them credit in Washington. Equally discouraging were federal facility clean-up 
agreements because these took great effort and time to negotiate (see Russell, Coglazier, and 
English, 1991). As such, they cut down on the number of enforcement actions that program 
professionals could claim against other smaller, less politically powerful, private sector targets. 
In essence, a timeworn bureaucratic maxim prevailed in both instances: "what gets counted is 
what gets done." 


Finally, the public management, organization theory, and organization behavior literatures 
also suggest that those interested in advancing assumptive theory building regarding the 
professional state would do well to heed bureaucratic context. For example, professionals 
working at different levels of a public agency will and should be motivated by different 
contextual factors (Wilson, 1989). By the same token, professionals associated with different 
types of agencies and agency programs will most likely experience different levels and types of 
political oversight. Wilson, for example, posits that congressional influence over professional 
discretion varies according to the extent to which agency processes and policy outcomes are 
observable or unobservable. Thus, production agencies (i.e., those with clear and readily 
observable goals, tasks, and outcomes) are decidedly more vulnerable to micromanagement than 
are procedural agencies (i.e., those with clear and readily observable goals and tasks, but 
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difficult-to-assess program results). Still more susceptible are craft agencies, such as the Forest 
Service, with hard-to-observe tasks, but readily observable outcomes. What is more, volumes 
of research demonstrate how the behavior of professionals operating at different levels in public 
agencies is motivated by different factors (Wilson, 1989). At the operating level, for instance, 
the discretion of professionals is cued largely by situational imperatives, institutional cultures, 
personal beliefs, peer expectations, and bureaucratic incentives. In contrast, the exercise of 
discretion by professionals at the managerial level is cued mostly by constraints on resource 
management (e.g., personnel and budgets) and vulnerability to political oversight. Meanwhile, 
professional discretion at the executive level of public agencies is predicated overwhelmingly on 
concerns related to maintaining relative agency autonomy, fending off bureaucratic imperialism, 
and ensuring agency innovations commensurate with environmental demands. Certainly, attempts 
at mid-range theory-building have to take distinctions such as these into account. What is more, 
they ignore bureaucratic contexts, circumstances, and incentive systems at their peril and to the 
detriment of contingency theory building. 


The Rhetorical Issue 


As noted, research addressing the professional state from either the maven, minion, or 
modified mandarin perspectives focuses on the quintessential dilemma of the administrative state: 
how best to reconcile society’s often competing demands for bureaucratic accountability, 
responsiveness, and neutral competence. A review of these literatures also reveals that our 
thinking has largely been grounded in what Golembiewski (1987) calls our "simplistic quest for 
direct line democracy” through the administrative orthodoxy. In turn, this has meant focusing 
instrumentally on controlling or dictating the "practices" (i.e., the ways and means by which 
professionals ply their trade within bureaucracies) through agency forcing or “hammer” 
provisions in statutes, the administrative presidency, and the judicialization of bureaucracy 
(Shapiro, 1988). 


Setting the tone for this debate over the past six decades, and thus effectively framing its 
key questions, have been the issues raised in the classic Friedrich/Finer debate. Obviously, both 
of these scholars were correct. Ultimately, we have to let professionals exercise judgments 
founded on their expertise and moral values (Friedrich). Yet there also have to be checks on 
these exercises of judgment because inner checks can break down (Finer). What is more, 
because the "inner check” of "professional pluralism" (Rourke, 1992) can falter as well under 
the perverse incentives of "bureaucratic pluralism" within organizational settings, the dilemma 
remains. 


Arguably, only a reframing of the issues involved can get us beyond this rhetorical 
impasse and move us toward some approximation of contingency-based, mid-range instrumental 
theories of overhead democracy. One promising alternative is to redefine the means and targets 
of oversight in ways taking the best aspects of Friedrich, Finer, and Rourke’s insights to heart. 
More specifically, the question becomes, "How can we best deregulate professional practice (i.e., 
inner checks), and reregulate bureaucratic incentives (i.e., outer checks) under different 
conditions and by using what oversight mechanisms? Reframing the question in this fashion 
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alters the intellectual project. Now one seeks to identify ways to maximize "inner checks" 
relating to the way professionals perform their jobs (i.e., deregulating practice), and to redesign 
both internally and externally imposed incentive structures in ways consonant with the societal 
values and policy goals one seeks to advance (i.e., reregulating incentives). In the process, 
professionals can exercise their best professional judgments within these confines and parameters. 
Simultaneously, political overseers can focus less on control, and more on accomplishment. 


This prescription leads one to make sure that statutes, appropriation bill riders, legislative 
vetoes, and presidential executive orders are consistent with--or at least don’t undermine--broader 
goals. Consider, for example, the respective plights of the Forest Service and the Bureau of 
Land Management. Congress specifies statutorily that Knutson-Vanderberg Act monies must be 
allocated according to funding formulas that provide a perverse incentive to harvest timber in 
order to get money for wildlife habitat improvement (O’Toole, 1988)! 


Likewise, funding formulas designed for alleviating much maligned overgrazing on public 
lands under the Public Rangeland Improvement Act actually encourage overgrazing by linking 
entitlements to herd numbers. The greater the number of cattle grazed, the larger the 
entitlement! At the same time, much pilloried below-cost timber sales in national forests are 
encouraged by congressional budget appropriations calibrated to Forest Service timber sale 
expenditures, rather than to net-income generated by the sale (O’Toole, 1988). Asa result, most 
timber sales on public lands lose money in an age of budget deficits. 


No easy task given the realpolitik of statutory reforms, incentives "reregulation” is 


nonetheless necessary and immeasurably effective in channeling professional discretion. As 
O’Toole (1988) avers and amply demonstrates in his research, changing the stated goals of the 
statutes “under which [an] agency must operate will merely lead to more double-talk, and clever 
accounting systems. Reform . . . must come by changing the incentives (emphasis added) that 
motivate . . ." public managers. 


Meanwhile, operationalizing the "reregulation" prescription within public agencies begins 
by determining the conditions under which, the likelihood of success associated with, and the 
most effective strategies for moving away from, functional bases of departmentation and toward 
the “postbureaucratic paradigm" described by Barzelay (1992). As such, tools such as Ends 
Results Budgeting, flow-of-work or functionally integrated structural unit (FISU) bases of 
departmentation (Golembiewski, 1987; Rainey(, 1990), and “enterprise management” merit 
study. Research has confirmed their potential for ameliorating the bureaucratic pluralism 
spawned so readily by the bureaucratic orthodoxy. 


Again, reforms will not be easy. Literature in other areas suggests they will come most 
readily when, among other things, single-attribute problems and values (e.g., efficiency) are 
involved, or the services or products involved are measurable and observable. Once again, 
however, further research on these topics, as well as applications in practice, are prerequisites 
to advancing an instrumental theory of overhead democracy. Most importantly, however, is 
reframing the issue as one of "deregulating professional practice, and reregulating bureaucratic 
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incentives." This seems imperative for advancing the presently stalemated dialogue that surrounds 
the overhead democracy debate in the United States. 


The Normative Issue 


As in all issues political, however, the normative issues involved with overhead 
democracy should frame any debate over instrumental theories. Should the nature of the 
political-professional nexus vary under different conditions? That is, are there situations where 
political intrusion on professional discretion is more or less beneficial to policy deliberation? 
What factors determine when more or less political intervention is beneficial to that process? 
Unfortunately, most literature in the maven, minion, and modified mandarin perspectives on 
overhead democracy takes either an “all-or-nothing" approach (i.e., either political officials or 
experts should prevail across all circumstances), or fails to systematically and explicitly examine 
the issue. This occurs even though most academic and lay observers would concede that political 
intervention varies in its utility and appropriateness across different situations. Sometimes 
professional cultures drive out other values desired by society, and sometimes consensus is 
lacking among professionals (see Guy, 1985, for an excellent discussion of the sources of these 
disagreements). At other times, politics thwart sound expert judgments. 


Consider the following examples involving the EPA and the National Park Service (NPS). 
When scientists at EPA disagree over how “conservative” (i.e., strict) health standards should 
be for various pollutants, shouldn’t the amount of risk society wishes to assume be decided by 
political actors? The Bush Administration--through its appointees--tended to place the burden-of- 
proof on environmentalists to demonstrate that something was harmful. In contrast, the Clinton 
Administration most likely will tend to place the burden-of-proof on industry to prove that what 
it wants to do is not harmful. On a slightly different bent, Chase (1987) chronicles how the NPS 
is dominated by professionals with a law enforcement, rather than a biological or ecological, 
orientation. Thus, the NPS tends to focus on "crowd control” (i.e., limiting or coping with 
crowd access to parks), rather than on maintaining or nurturing critical environmental habitat. 


Under these circumstances, is it a bad thing if "professional influence” is diminished or 
their behavior significantly modified by political intervention? In both instances, one suspects 
that laypersons’ answers might depend on their interests, values, and philosophy regarding 
environmental issues. Yet, such an approach is intolerable for the development of any social 
science worthy of the name. Instead, empirically informed and objectively grounded judgments 
must inform the enterprise. 


As Gormley (1989) discusses, however, essentially four approaches to a normative model 
of political control exist in the literature, with the first two noncontingent types dominating 
discourse. The first is the “cure-all” approach offering a single solution--e.g., Lowi’s (1969) 
juridical democracy. The second, or golden mean strategy, offers a balanced solution. Here, 
Yates’ (1982) hybrid model of administrative efficiency and pluralist democracy is illustrative. 
The third approach--the issue-sensitive strategy--argues that issue characteristics determine what 
mode of decision-making should prevail. Walcott and Hult’s (1986 and 1990) imaginative 
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research on appropriate governance structures under varying conditions of uncertainty and 
controversy is most illustrative of this perspective. Lastly, and least common, integrative models 
take both issue characteristics and bureaucratic characteristics into account. Here, both Gruber 
(1987) and Gormley’s (1989) important work comes readily and exclusively to mind. 


As such, only minimal effort has been undertaken by the discipline to develop integrated 
contingency approaches to overhead democracy. Moreover, while these pathbreaking efforts are 
insightful, thought-provoking, and foundation-building, their insights are not without controversy, 
immune to rival hypotheses, or necessarily valid across different policy types (e.g., distributive, 
regulatory, and redistributive). One also suspects their generalizability across different 
substantive policy arenas (e.g., health, transportation, or the environment), or policy domains 
(e.g., domestic, foreign, or “intermestic"). And lest this research agenda seem abbreviated, 
much remains to be done to advance the integrative approach. Four areas stand out: (1) 
determining the likely consequences of these approaches to political control of professional 
discretion, (2) ascertaining the kinds of politics each is likely to occasion, (3) relating all this to 
the issues discussed previously in this essay, and (4) developing “competent process standards" 
for political intervention.'* The latter would offer the what, why, whens, and wherefores of 
that intervention. 


One promising approach to this task is to begin describing the kinds of outcomes 
produced by various combinations of expertise and politics across different types of policy arenas 
and domains. Next, the bureaupolitical dynamics associated with each of these "scenarios" could 
be identified and coping strategies developed across the different types. Again, the development 
of these "high probability matches" (Hersey and Blanchard, 1988) among scenarios, expected 


political dynamics, and coping strategies could be informed beneficially by the integrationist 
literature mentioned above, as well as by scholarship related to policy tools and policy 
implementation (see, e.g., Salamon, 1981; Hood, 1986; Schnieder and Ingram, 1990; and 
O’Toole, 1986; and Goggin et. al, 1990). 


While a full-blown elaboration of this outcome-based, contingency approach to political 
intervention is beyond the scope of this essay, how it might operate in the risk analysis arena of 
environmental health and safety policy is illustrative. Taking a logico-deductive approach to 
scenario building, for example, one might start with a simplistic dichotomous model based on 
two factors: whether the science informing a policy is "sound" or "unsound," and whether using 
that information (or scientific recommendation) is politically “advantageous” or 
"disadvantageous," regardless of the quality of the science. "Sound science" (also referred to 
as "good science” by the risk assessment community) involves policies predicated on sound data 
bases, accepted standards of evidence, widely accepted causal theories, and rigorous peer review. 
The opposite of these characteristics represents "bad" or "unsound" science. "Advantageous 
politics" (or "good politics") involves those situations in which regulators either anticipate or 
political majorities perceive that either adopting or not adopting scientific recommendations will 
result in policies that will produce electoral benefit. 
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The interaction of these two factors produces four analytically distinct "ideal" types of 
regulatory policy. Ranging from most to least desirable, these policies might be called 
exemplary, prophylactic, Fosdickian, and junk science. Obviously, at any given point in time, 
a policy could be located in any one of the four quadrants. However, it is the empirical study 
and comparison of the "migration" of these policies from quadrant to quadrant over time that 
offers the most promise for theory building. 


Exemplary policy results when good science and advantageous politics combine to 
produce policies that expert consensus views as scientifically valid. Here, the quality of the 
scientific data informing the risk assessment is acceptable, the validity of the causal theory 
informing the judgment is uncontested by the mainstream scientific community, and it is 
politically advantageous to pursue the recommendations made by scientific professionals (e.g., 
whether to regulate or deregulate given pollutants, or to lessen or ratchet up their stringency). 
A whole host of policies in the public health field, for example, occupy this quadrant today, 
including childhood immunization, fluoridation of water supplies, and reduction of particulate 
matter in the atmosphere. 


In contrast, prophylactic policy results when bad science and political advantage combine 
to stop misguided policy from happening. Prophylactic policy is produced when the quality of 
data and the causal theory informing a policy action are precarious, conflicting, or insufficient 
for making a consensus recommendation by scientific experts. At the same time, it is politically 
advantageous to justify a "no action” policy on these grounds. In positive instances of this type, 
"bad science” is used advantageously and beneficially by political actors to forestall ill-considered 


risk policy. Examples include the rejection of hereditary screening as a basis for employment 
decisions, the refusal to allow genetic screening to anticipate the likelihood of anti-social or 
criminal behavior in individuals, and the "no action” decisions of EPA regarding chemical 
regulations that lack sufficient scientific data. At the same time, negative instances of this type 
can also be found, especially when political actors delay and contain development of new 
knowledge, or when they seek to manipulate emerging or developing knowledge bases in ways 
calculated to support a predetermined decision (see, for example, Loucks, 1993). Here, one 
thinks of the Reagan administration’s assault on research funding. 


The third type, Fosdickian policy, is named after the cartoon character of old, "Fearless 
Fosdick” (Yandle, 1993), and reflects his propensity toward overkill in the interest of otherwise 
just causes. . Thus, Fosdickian policy results when good science appears politically 
disadvantageous. As a consequence, it is not reflected in public policy. Three of the most 
egregious contemporary examples of this type exist in the acid rain, Alar, and radon risk 
assessment experiences, as well as in EPA’s program priorities. Despite the findings of a 10- 
year study by the National Acid Precipitation Assessment Program (NAPAP) that acid deposition 
in the United States is not "of a size or of an urgency that puts substantial resources at major 
near-term risk or that threaten[s] human health," the Bush Administration and Congress enacted 
draconian and costly sulfur-dioxide provisions in the Clean Air Act of 1990 (Moynihan, 1993). 
Likewise, media sensationalism related to Alar and radon caused "scares" that resulted in public 
policies that belie the scientific evidence underpinning them (see Bolch and Lyons, 1990; 
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Fumento, 1993). Also, recent studies indicate how severely distorted EPA priorities and 
expenditures are in relation to actual risks to the nation’s health and the environment (Kurtz, 
1993). In each instance, political intervention has driven out sound science in the interests of 
short-term political advantage. 


Finally, "junk science” policy (Huber, 1993) results when it is politically disadvantageous 
not to act, despite the poor quality of the “science” involved. Unfortunately, examples abound 
of this most pernicious type of policy. At the time of their occurrence, for example, policies 
related to Love Canal (Landy, Roberts, and Thomas, 1990) and the dioxin threat at Times Beach 
reflect this distressing tendency. So, too, do many instances of the regulation of carcinogens, 
based as they often are on precarious linear dose-response, moving threshold, and synergism 
theories (Wildavsky, 1993; Huber, 1993; Fumento, 1993). Finally, the recent head-long rush 
to allocate billions of dollars to clean-up the environmental damage wrought at Department of 
Energy and Department of Defense facilities is proceeding pell-mell. It does so under political 
pressures to transfer closed bases to cities, and largely without risk-based priority setting on a 
state, regional, or national basis (Lippman, 1993; Kettle, 1993). Ill-understood, as well, are the 
true nature, scope, and hydrological science involved in the task. This is not atypical, however. 
For instance, recent research on Superfund cleanups indicates that political considerations (e.g., 
congressional representation on relevant oversight committees), rather than expert scientific 
considerations, drive cleanup decisions. 


Once policy types such as these are identified, the relative advantages and disadvantages 
of political intervention in each type will become clearer in terms of the values one cherishes in 
a democracy (normative theory building). As Landy, Roberts, and Thomas (1990) suggest, these 
values include deliberation, fidelity to the technical and scientific merits of the case, civic 
education, responsiveness, effectiveness, and creating civic capacity commensurate with the tasks 
assigned to agencies. Most useful in clarifying our thinking would be both cross-sectional and 
longitudinal studies that determine the nature, causes, and consequences of the disparate politics 
and "tools" of bureaucratic control associated with each type (descriptive theory building). 
From this, "competent process standards” for intervention could be identified, and strategies for 
implementation could be designed (instrumental theory building). 


Conclusion 


This essay has chronicled and critiqued three primary perspectives reflected in the 
normative, empirical, and formal theoretical literature on overhead democracy and the 
professional state. After demonstrating how disparate our thinking is on the causes, 
consequences, and dilemmas associated with the professional state, the essay offered reasons for 
this eclecticism. Cited were conceptual, contextual, rhetorical, and normative shortcomings in 
our present approach. In the process, the essay offered several research strategies for developing 
contingency based descriptive, instrumental, assumptive, and normative theories of democratic 
control of the professional state. As such, the thoughts offered are decidedly preliminary in 
nature and in need of refinement, elaboration, and extension across policy issues, arenas, and 
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domains. They are offered heuristically in the hope that more sophisticated efforts will follow, 
efforts that address and advance this robust, important, and decidedly overdue research agenda. 
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Notes 


1. The term “professional” is used in its classic sense in this essay: an individual "who 
receives important occupational rewards from a reference group whose membership is limited 
to people who have undergone specialized formal education and have accepted a group-defined 
code of proper conduct” (Wilson, 1989: 60). This essay will also refer to “professional 
bureaucrats” and “bureaucratic professionals." The former term refers to generalist public 
administrators who identify with public administration and management as their primary 
profession. They may or may not also be members of specific functional fields. But if they are 
members, their primary identification at the present point in their careers is with management 
and the pubiic administration profession. In contrast, “bureaucratic professionals” are those 
professionals who work in government agencies, and who identify almost exclusively with their 
trained profession, rather than with public administration as a field. 


2. Riggs argues that the U.S. government’s immunity to revolutionary overthrow is due 
in part to keeping the bureaucracy relatively weak or semi-powered, unlike in other 
presidentialist regimes. The sources of this semi-empowerment, he avers, are federalism, 
privatization, rotationism, and functionism. 


3. Negative intrinsic consequences include the inability to achieve workable cooperation 
strategies across functional policy areas at the highest level of government. This conflict-- 
generated by turf warfare and intra-bureaucratic struggles--occurs both across and within public 
agencies. Equally unavoidable, Riggs asserts, is the inability of U.S. presidents to command 
necessarily the allegiance of his or her cabinet members or the career bureaucracy. Negative 
extrinsic consequences include reinforcement of the myth of the politics/administration 
dichotomy. In turn, he avers, this “myth” has contributed to the development of public 
administration as a very insular field. 


4. According to McCubbins and Schwartz (1984), “police patrol” oversight occurs when 
members of Congress persistently, systematically, and exhaustively scrutinize agency activities 
within their committees’ purview. In contrast, “fire alarm" oversight is tiggered episodically 
by constituents disgruntled by bureaucratic failings, real or imagined. 


5. Light describes compliance accountability as occurring when oversight focuses on 
compliance with “tightly drawn rules and regulations” (p. 12). Performance accountable, in 
contrast, is oversight focusing on the effectiveness of government agencies. In tum, capacity 
accountability is oversight that focuses on ensuring that agencies have the resources they need 
to perform assigned responsibilities. 


6. The most prominent positive intrinsic consequence mentioned by Riggs is enhanced 
performance levels by government employees. The most prominent positive-extrinsic 
consequence, he avers, is regime stability. 
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7. Sandel uses the term "Procedural Republic" pejoratively to indicate the ensconcing 
of the "rights revolution" in administrative processes. This "nghts oriented” view constrains 
utilitarian concerns by “insisting on certain individual rights and entitlements (p. 109). This, in 
turn, leads to an atomized state that devalues collective choices about proper ends, diminishes 
collective identity with the polis, and fosters bureaucratization. 


8. As Riggs (1993) and Van Riper (1958) among others argue, “mandarin” is an 
inappropriate term to apply to careerists in the American political system. In its purest form, 
"mandarin" refers to generalist (cross-cutting) elite cadres who have the ability to coordinate 
policy across functional areas at the highest level of government. So, too, do Aberbach and 
Rockman (1988) agree that the term "resonates better" in Europe than in the United States. 
Nevertheless, they contend that "the essence of this view is surely applicable to the American 
setting as well” (p. 606), and they proceed to discuss political appointee-career bureaucrat 
relations using the term “mandarins." Recognizing the virtues of each argument, this essay uses 
the term "modified mandarin” model, while incorporating Aberbach and Rockman’s definition 
of the term "mandarin": “the synergistic fusion of executive leadership from a democratically- 
inspired elected executive and an efficiency-inspired professional civil service" (p. 606). 


9. The writers of the Blacksburg Manifesto see the bureaucracy’s legitimacy as directly 
derived from the U.S. Constitution, rather than subordinately derived from, or delegated by, 
elected officials. 


10. Stillman contends that “no state" proponents see a sharply circumscribed and limited 
role for public administration in public affairs, view the role of the federal government as 
decentralized, wish a sharp split between politics and administration, and prefer markets to state 
activity. 


11. For example, advisory boards, citizen review boards, the “community control" 
movement in education, public hearings, and the “representation movement” in the courts. 


12. The "judicialization of bureaucracy" refers to Congress and the courts imposing more 
court-like decision-making procedures on public agencies during both rule promulgation and 
adjudication processes. The "public law litigation" model refers to the tendency of courts to 
ensure that judicial remedies are carried out by becoming directly involved, to varying degrees, 
in the implementation of their decisions. 


13. “Supply-side management" refers to reducing the numbers of, and resources available to, 
professionals in public agencies. "Jig-saw puzzle" management refers to letting professionals 
work on isolated parts of the whole, without knowing the complete picture. Relatedly, 
"mushroom" management is colorfully, if distressingly, referred to as "feeding them 
[professionals and career bureaucrats] manure and keeping them in the dark.” 


14. As used in this essay, "Jeffersonian tendencies" refer to states’ rights and to the 
dignity derived from work in the private, rather than the public, sector. “Jacksonian tendencies" 
refer to government by amateurs. 


15. "Substantive" policy types include energy, welfare, or environmental policies. 
"Classifactory” types of career bureaucrats include: program, staff, reformers, institutionalists, 
critics, reluctants, opponents, and forgottens. 


16. Writing about the presidency, Buchanan (1987) refers to "competent process 
standards.” These refer to criteria by which one might judge the extent to which presidents have 
wielded the managerial levers of power with strategic savvy and ultimate policy accomplishment. 
This essay uses the term in the same way to refer to criteria for assessing the tools of overhead 


democracy. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEE VIEWS OF THE 
ATHENS-CLARKE COUNTY (GEORGIA) CONSOLIDATED GOVERNMENT: 
EVALUATIONS USING SAMPLE AND PANEL DATA 


Introduction 


City-county consolidation remains an alluring, though elusive, goal of many civic reformers. 
Despite the findings of public choice researchers and political economists that metropolitan 
fragmentation--not consolidation--has substantial benefits, these civic reformers are likely to hold the 
view that if two or more smaller local governments are combined, the resulting government will cost 
less, provide better services, or more fairly distribute governmental services and costs. Even the 
would-be reformers who believe such benefits would, at best, be small, may yearn for a government 
merger to end bickering among local officials, to kick some encrusted officials out of office, or simply 
to try something new.’ Whatever benefits the reformers expect from merging local government, the 
urge to merge lives despite long odds against a successful merger effort.” 


The faith of pro-consolidation reformers in structural reform may or may not be warranted, 
but does not seem unreasonable when tested against research evidence concerning unification impacts. 
But then, the arguments of consolidation opponents also are not unreasonable because research about 
consolidation effects is inadequate to refute either side. So, both merger supporters and opponents 


can assert the value and drawbacks of consolidation with little fear they will be contradicted by 
persuasive empirical evidence. 


This lack of convincing knowledge about the impacts of city-county consolidation, especially 
in smaller and non-metropolitan counties, inspired the research reported in this paper. The research 
explores the impacts of consolidation through the perspectives of the employees of the Athens-Clarke 
County (Georgia) consolidated government. Since January, 1991, these employees have made the 
transition from separate city and county governments to a merged governments; thus, they have a 
unique perspective from which to evaluate the changes.” 


The paper is organized as follows: After the introduction, | briefly review research on the 
impact of city-county mergers and suggest why the body of literature is inadequate strongly to 
influence policy debate (especially outside of large metropolitan areas) about this structural change. 
After that section, I report survey and panel data collected over three years on employee perceptions 
of the impacts of city-county consolidation and compare the perceived impacts after thirty months of 
consolidation with the benefits suggested in the literature on the topic. Then, the paper concludes 
with a discussion of the findings. 


Research Issues and Methodology 


The debate about the value of city-county consolidations dates back over a half century. Much 
of it has been concerned with claims that consolidation would solve problems created by 
governmental fragmentation in metropolitan areas and that consolidation can create economies of size 
that reduce the cost of governments (the arguments are presented and summarized in numerous 
places, including Jones 1942, Committee for Economic Development 1970, Advisory Commission for 
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Intergovernmental Relations 1977, and Dolan 1990). By solving these problems, a consolidated local 
government will--according to pro-consolidationists--increase the efficiency of local government. 


Some researchers have rejected efforts to define fragmentation as a problem and have 
suggested that possible economies of size are few. They assert that fragmentation can lead to inter- 
government competition within a metropolitan area that produces a quasi-market that holds down 
prices (see Ostrom 1972, Advisory Commission for Intergovernmental Relations 1987, and Ostrom, 
Bish and Ostrom 1988). They argue that decreasing the number of local governments through 
consolidation will reduce the "market" for public goods, causing additional inefficiencies in local 
government operations. 


The pro-consolidation side of the dispute has been supported in a few case studies of 
consolidations that found increased efficiencies following the consolidation of city and county 
governments (see Horan and Taylor 1977 and DeGrove 1973). However, other empirical research has 
not found improved efficiency as a product of consolidation. This research has approached the topic 
of consolidation impacts indirectly, trying to determine whether local governments in more 
fragmented metropolitan areas (typically defined as having a higher number of governments per 
capita) provide services at a lesser or greater cost. The preponderance of research has supported the 
conclusion that greater fragmentation is associated with lower government costs in large metropolitan 
areas (see Boyne 1992 for a summary of the research; for examples of the research, see DiLorenzo 1983, 
Schneider 1986, 1989; Wagner and Weber 1975; and Sjoquist 1982). Almost all of these metropolitan 
fragmentation studies have used data from counties with populations greater than 250,000. Thus, 
their results do not necessarily extend to smaller and non-metropolitan areas, as shown by the 
research of Chicoine and Walzer (1985), and Dolan (1990), who found weak evidence that having 
fewer local governments in a county resulted in lower per capita costs. 


Another possible benefit of city-county consolidations, according to its advocates, is improving 
government effectiveness by providing a better quality or a greater quantity of services at a cost equal 
to that paid by non-consolidated governments. Again, the anecdotal evidence supports the pro- 
consolidation advocates (see Town and Lambert 1987, Horan and Taylor 1977, and DeGrove 1973), as 
does research on citizen satisfaction by Lyons and Lowery (1989) and Lyons, Lowery and DeHoog 
(1992). Also Christenson and Sachs (1980) found that citizen satisfaction with the quality of county 
government public services in North Carolina was positively related to the size of the county and a 
lower number of local governments per county. Chicoine and Walzer (1985) reached similar 
conclusions in their study of illinois counties. 


On the other hand, Rogers and Lipsey (1976) found less satisfaction with Nashville services 
than with the services provided to nearby residents who were not part of the consolidated 
government. Also, Ostrom and Parks (1973) and Parks (1985) have concluded that smaller police 
forces (less than 350 employees) are more effective than larger police forces. 


A couple of studies--focusing on specific cities--have examined the comparative responsiveness 
of consolidated governments. Grant (1969) concluded that the Nashville consolidated government 
provided easier access than the previous governments, and Carver (1973) found greater responsiveness 
in the Jacksonville consolidated government. In related research, Lyons and Lowery (1989) concluded 
that the residents of a sample of neighborhoods in Lexington, Kentucky (which has a consolidated 


government) were not more distant nor more alienated than residents of matched neighborhoods in 
Louisville. 


Taken as a whole, this body of research does not lead to strong conclusions regarding the 
value of city-county consolidation. It is especially inconclusive in regard to smaller (under 250,000 
population) and non-metropolitan areas that are considering consolidation because little of the 
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research seems generalizable to governments of that size. And, in fact, most consolidation activity is 
not in large metropolitan areas that have been the focus of research. During the 1980s, 23 or the 27 
consolidation referenda were in counties with populations of less than 200,000. And 18 of those 23 
were in counties with populations under 100,000.‘ As shown in table 1, the trend over the past few 
decades has been to initiate consolidation referenda in smaller counties, not those in major 
metropolitan areas. 


--Table 1 About Here— 


There is another reason that much of the recent research on fragmentation is irrelevant to the 
policy debate. It has focused largely on the question of the effects of increasing or decreasing 
governmental fragmentation in large metropolitan areas. However, as noted and documented by 
Hawkins, Ward, and Becker (1991), local government consolidations have not resulted in large net 
decreases in the number of local governmental entities--that is, they have not substantially reduced 
fragmentation. These authors note (1991, 254), "Where consolidated governments are adopted, 
differentiated overlapping structures of government continue to exist....Consolidation may not even 
merge the jurisdictions that are ‘merged. (The last point is in reference to the fact that many merged 
government continue to have constitutionally mandated county offices that are separate entities apart 
from the merged government.) 


The authors’ point on fragmentation applies in Athens-Clarke County. The merger of the city 
and county government reduced the number of general purpose governments in the county by one 
(two other small cities continue to exist), but it replaced the general purpose government with a new 
service district established to provide additional service to residents within the former city boundaries. 
So, the unification of governments resulted in no net changes in governmental entities. 


The inadequate research on consolidation impacts, especially in smaller metropolitan counties, 
has led to my research, which seeks to use the Athens-Clarke County consolidation as a laboratory for 
investigating the impacts of consolidating local governments in a smaller metropolitan area.” The 
approach described in this paper does not use statistical comparisons with control cities, like those of 
Benton and Gable (1984) or Hutcheson and Prather (1979). Nor is it a descriptive case study, like 
those of DeGrove (1973) and Horan and Taylor (1977). Also, it does not rely on general survey 
research, as employed by Lyons, Lowery, and DeHoog (1982), Foster, Gonzalez, and Chappell (1981), 
Rogers and Lipsey (1974), and Grant (1969). Instead, my strategy has been to survey the people who 
are likely to experience the effects of consolidation most vividly, asking them their views of the 
expected and perceived effects of the Athens-Clarke County merger. 


The Surveys 


Just before the Athens and Clarke County governments were unified in January, 1991, we sent 
a questionnaire about the expected effects of unification to a large sample of city employees, county 
employees, and "informed citizens." This latter group consists of local residents who had responded 
to a call for volunteers to serve on committees studying different issues relating to the proposed 
consolidation; thus, they had been involved in at least a minor way in the process of preparing the 
new charter for a proposed consolidated local government.® This first questionnaire asked 
respondents how they expected the unification to affect local government operations, local government 
departments, and them. A second questionnaire was sent in June, 1992, asking the 1991 respondents 
and others how they viewed the impacts of consolidation eighteen months after it had been 
implemented. In July, 1993, a third questionnaire was sent to 1991 and 1992 respondents, plus a 
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sample of others who had not previously be surveyed. 


The employee and "informed citizen" samples and panels provide views that give perspectives 
of the impacts of consolidation through imperfect lenses; nevertheless, they are the lenses of people 
who are especially likely to have seen the changes caused or not caused by consolidation. The unified 
government employees are likely to pay close attention to consolidation’s impacts. More than anyone 
else, they have been affected most directly and continuously by combining the local governments. 
Thus, they should have an informed perspective on the impact of unification. 


The drawbacks of surveying local-government employees is that they do not represent the 
views of all voters. They may have a positive or negative view of the unification depending on how it 
affects them, their jobs, and their paychecks, regardless of how well or badly the consolidation is 
working as a governmental structure. These drawbacks should be kept in mind when the employee of 
unification are discussed; above all, it should be kept in mind that these evaluations do not represent 
general public opinion about unification. We have collected no evidence on that topic. 


The Samples 


We sent questionnaires in January, 1991 to 206 of the 567 city employees and 215 of the 665 
county employees. These questionnaires, which asked the respondents about their expectations 
concerning the impacts of the unification, were mailed just before the unification took place and most 
were returned soon after the governments were legally unified. We received 77 responses from city 
and 125 responses from county employees.’ 


In June, 1992, we mailed questionnaires to everyone who responded to the 1991 questionnaire, 
creating a multi-year panel of respondents. This survey contained most of the same questions as the 
first survey, but instead of asking what effects the respondent expected consolidation to have, it asked 
for their views of what had happened during the 18 months following the consolidation. 


In addition to the questionnaires mailed to the panel members, we sent surveys to other 
employees to replenish the panel for next year’s mailing and to increase the total sample of 
respondents. Thus, the 1992 data set consists of two groups: the panel (employees and "informed 
citizens" who responded to both the 1991 and 1992 surveys) and the total sample (panel members, 
plus first-time respondents). The number in each of these group is shown in table 1. 


-Table 2 About Here— 


In July, 1993, we followed the same procedure as in 1992, mailing surveys to all 1991 and 1992 
respondents, plus some additional employees to replenish the panel. Thus the data sets include 
samples for each of the three years and four panels, the 1991-1992 panel (136 respondents), the 1991- 
1993 panel (98 respondents), the 1992-1993 panel (96 respondents), and the 1991-1992-1993 panel ( 86 
respondents). All of the sample and panel data, except for the three-year panel, were used in the 
research reported in this paper. The total sample permits a more accurate sampling of the current 
employee views than the panel because it includes a larger number of respondents. However, with a 
panel it is possible to compare accurately what the respondents expected from consolidation to their 
views of the results of consolidation after 18 and thirty months of its operation. 


= 
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Changing Employee Views of Merger Impacts 


In January, 1991, employees of the two governments to be merged were less inclined to 
support the Athens-Clarke County unification than was the general public. As shown in table 3, the 
August, 1990 unification referendum had the support of 57.7 percent of the voters living in the city of 
Athens and 59.9 percent of the voters living in unincorporated Clarke County. In response to a 
question in our 1991 survey, about 40.3 percent of iocal government employees indicated that they 
supported the unification proposal, 40.8 opposed, and the remainder were undecided.* 


Since then, employee support for consolidating the city and county governments has 
plummeted. Both in the 1992 and 1993 surveys, employees were asked the following question: 


Assume that the referendum on the proposai to combine the Athens city government and the 
Clarke County government had not been held last year, but was now being proposed. 
Knowing what you know now, what would be your position on the proposed unification? 


The 1992 responses, on a nine-point scale from strongly support to strongly oppose, showed that 68.9 
percent of the sample of employees would oppose the consolidation (see table 3). The percentage of 
employees who would oppose consolidation in 1993 increased to 81.8 percent. In this latest survey, 
only 15.2 percent of the employee sample said they would now support consolidation if it were on the 
ballot. 


Another question on the 1992 and 1993 surveys concerned support for dissolving the 
consolidated government and returning to separate governments (see table 4). In 1992, 63.4 percent of 
the employee respondents said they would support dissolving the consolidated government. In 1993, 
the percentage supporting dissolving the unified government had risen to 69.4 percent. 


--Tables 3 and 4 About Here-- 


We disaggregated the data concerning employee support for and opposition to consolidation 
by (a) whether the employee used to work for the city government or for the county government, (b) 
whether the employee works in a department that was merged or in a department that has not been 
merged, and whether the respondent does or does not live within Athens-Clarke county. These cross- 
tabulations (shown in tables 3 and 4) indicate that respondents who formerly worked for the city, who 
work in a merged department, and who live in Athens-Clarke County were more likely in both 1992 
and 1993 to support consolidation and oppose dissolution of the unified government. The largest 
differences were between employees who live in Athens-Clarke County and those who do not. 


As part of the evaluation of the Athens-Clarke County unification, employees were asked to 
assign two grades to unification (see table 5). The first was a short-term grade ("the city-county 
unification so far"), and the second was a long-term grade ("What do you think the grade will be in 
five years?"). The employee-assigned grades reflected widespread employee opinion that the 
unification has not worked well. About two-thirds of the employees assigned unification a D, E, or F 
grade in 1992. in 1993, the low grades were assigned by 72.9 percent of the respondents. The 
percentage of respondents assigning an F grade rose from 25.1 in 1992 to 30.2 in 1993. 


The expected grade in five years is less negative, showing that many of the respondents have 
hopes for improvements in the unified government. However, the long-term grades fell from 1992 to 
1993, perhaps reflecting decreased employee optimism that long-term improvements may occur. In 
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1992, 67.9 percent of the respondents said they expected the grade in five years to be a C or above. In 
1993, that percentage fell to 52.8. 


--Table 5 About Here— 


Employee Views of the Impacts of Unification 


As noted above in the discussion of the literature on city-county consolidation, advocates 
believe it will improve local governments in many different ways. To explore if such improvements 
have occurred in the thirty months of the Athens-Clarke County unified government, we asked 
employees who have worked in both the unconsolidated and the consolidated governments to obtain 
their views on the topic (see appendix 2 for the questions that were asked in all three waves of the 
survey.) Our questions were divided into three categories: 


eExpected and perceived changes in government operations, including efficiency, 
effectiveness, responsive, fairness, leadership, and distribution of power (see table 6). 


*Expected and perceived changes in the operation of departments within which the 
respondents work, including efficiency, effectiveness, responsiveness, and other effects 
(including morale) (see table 7). 


eExpected and perceived changes that directly affect the conditions of the respondents, 
including possible loss of job or responsibilities, and increase or decreases in pay (see table 8). 


--Tables 6, 7, and 8 about here-- 


The results of the survey are presented in the form of the mean responses of panel members. 
These mean value are, in effect, weighted means because they include both the direction of opinion 
(positive or negative) and the intensity of the expected impact (e.g., from "Much Worse", scored as -4 
to "Slightly Worse", scored as -1 and "Slight Better, scored as +1 to Much Better scored as +4). 


The mean values shown in table 6 provide evidence that in 1991 the net impact of unification 
on several variables associated with local government operations were expected to be positive. The 
expected merger benefit with the largest value was "increased efficiency" (1.08, 1.24--the first number 
is the mean of the variable in the 1991-1992 panel, the second is the mean of variable in the 1991-1993 
panel). Other variables with substantial positive mean values (indicating expected net benefits from 
unification) included "improve quality of officials" (0.98, 0.88), and "increase service quality” (0.93, 
0.96). 


The mean responses also showed expectations that the unification would cause taxes and 
expenditures to go up. The "increase taxes" (1.70, 1.73) and “increase short-term cost" (1.46, 1.52) 
variables had the highest mean values, reflecting strong expectations among the employee respondents 
that consolidation would cause taxes and the cost of local government to rise. 


The mean responses to variables associated with the operation of departments in the Athens- 
Clarke County government indicated net expectations that the impacts would be positive (see table 7). 
The means of almost all of the variables are positive, showing expectations of favorable impacts, 
especially in the longer run. The “long-term efficiency” (0.64, 0.54), "long-term effectiveness" (0.55, 
0.46), “long-term responsiveness" (0.46, .035), and "long-term better workplace" (0.28, 0.28) had the 
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largest positive mean values. 


As far as the direct effects on unification on the employees themselves, most of the employee 
respondents apparently felt secure that unification would not threaten their or other jobs (“my job 
threatened,” -1.32, -1.2; "other jobs lost", -0.86, -0.84). Also, there was little fear that unification would 
cause them to be shifted to less desirable jobs (“assigned less desirable job"; -0.91, -0.89).2 However, 
the mean values also showed that they had no net favorable expectation that consolidation would 
cause their pay to increase faster ("faster pay increases"; -0.17, -0.24) or improve their chances of 
moving up in the organization ("improve advancement chances"; -0.24, -0.35). 


In summary, it appears that in 1991 many employees had some expectations that the 
unification would lead to some improvements in governmental and departmental operations. Also, 
they had little fear than unification would threaten their jobs. However, they thought that the 
unification would cause increases in short-term government costs and taxes, but doubted it would 
benefit them directly through faster pay increases or more chances to advance in the organization. 


This mild optimism was gone eighteen months later. And negative views of the impacts of 
unification dominated the 1992 and 1993 surveys. In both years, all of the mean scores for all of the 
variables in tables 6 and 7 fell on the side of the scale that was a net negative evaluation of 
consolidation impacts. The predominant employee views were that the unified government was 
worse than the separate governments in all the measures of government operations and department 
operations. In the 1992 survey, they judged that the consolidated government was less efficient 
(-1.31,-1.42), service quality had declined (-0.77, -0.93), the quality of local officials had decreased 
(-0.91,-0.96 on a nine-point scale), and the quality of local leadership had declined (-1.11, -1.22, on a 
five-point scale). The positive scores in table six showed agreement that unification was causing 
government costs and taxes to rise. 


The effects on department operations were also viewed in 1992 and 1993 as falling on the 
"worse" side of the scale. There was widespread agreement that the unification had lowered morale 
("hurt morale, 1.20, 1.11) and had lowered department efficiency, effectiveness, and responsiveness 
compared to the separate governments. 


As far as direct personal impacts were concerned, employees still disagreed with the statement 
that consolidation had threatened their jobs (-0.59, -0.64) or the jobs of other employees (-0.83, -0.81), or 
that it had caused them to be assigned a less desirable job (-1.11, -0.88). However, they agreed 
strongly that it was not leading to faster pay increases (-1.48, -1.43) or improving their chances for 
advancement (-1.25, -1.18). 


In tables 9, 10, and 11, we show the differences in means (paired observations in each panel) 
for each of the variables, plus the t-values of those differences. The statistically significant differences 
are marked with asterisks. From these tables, we can identify--holding respondents constant--the 
variables for which the differences between 1991 expectations and 1992/1993 views were largest. 
These variables represent the employees’ biggest disappointments in consolidation. 


--Tables 9, 10, and 11 About Here-- 


For variables with a nine-point scale, the largest mean differences were for "increase efficiency" 
(-2.39, -2.68; the first number is the 1991-1992 difference and the second is the 1991-1993 difference) 
and "improve quality of officials (-1.85, -2.46). Of the five-point scale variables, the biggest mean 
differences were the following: 
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‘Improve quality of leadership’ (-1.36, -1.27) 
-"Faster pay increases" (-1.32, -1.46) 

-"Cause improved department” (-1.23, -1.27) 
-"Cause revitalized department (-1.17, -1.06) 
“Hurt morale" (1.12, 1.17) 


Although most of the 1991-1992 and 1991-1993 mean differences showed a movement to more 
negative views of consolidation and are statistically significant, the 1992-1993 differences indicate little 
change in opinion from one year to the next. Only three variables are statistically significant, and all 
changed in the direction of less favorable evaluation of unification. These variables are (a) "improve 
quality of leadership," with a mean change of -.078 on a nine-point scale; (b) "make better workplace," 
a change of -0.31 on a five point scale, and (c) "faster pay increases," with a change of -0.25 ona 5 
point scale. 


In summary, employee respondents in 1992 and 1993 rejected the view that unification provided any 
improvements in government or department operations over separate city and county governments. They judged 
unification as less efficient, effective, responsive, or fair than the separate governments, and expressed the view 
that the quality of local government officials and leaders is worse than before unification. They also indicated 


that unification has not improved either their rate of pay increases or their chances of advancement in the 
organization. 


These views are expressed in both absolute terms (comparing the unified government with the previous 
government) and in relation to their expectations about the impacts of unification. In regards to all types of 
measures and the associated variables, employees view the performance of unification, so far, as falling below 
their expectations. 


Discussion and Conclusion 


Our surveys of Athens-Clarke County employees have shown that most respondents view the 
merged government to be inferior to the separate governments and to be performing below their 
expectations. Their perspectives provide evidence to support the arguments of consolidation 
opponents that mergers do not increase efficiency, effectiveness, fairness, or responsiveness. 


The depth and ferocity of the anti-unification views of some employees is not fully captured 
by responses the standard questions, but emerge in volunteer comments. This is a small sample of 
such comments on the 1993 questionnaires: 


*Unification was the take over of the local government by Clark County. City employees are 
less than human. 


*Due to unification, we have received no raise this year, we have lost our overtime money, 
morale is low, and no one listens to our problems. 


¢Unification has lowered morale among employees to its lowest. 
elt just keeps getting worse. 


¢Help! 
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When evaluating such comments and survey evidence, it is important to look critically at the 
results, asking what is being measured? Three prime possibilities should be considered: (a) the 
employees’ negative views of consolidation (as expressed in their lack of support for consolidation and 
their support for dissolving the unified government) is a result of their evaluation of its impacts, (b) 
employee evaluation of impacts reflects negative views of consolidation (unrelated to all or most of the 
consolidation impacts), or (c) some combination of these two directions of causality. From the data 
presented in this paper, it is not possible to determine the direction of causality among the variables. 
However, it is possible to construct a plausible argument that employee evaluations of consolidation 
impacts reflect to some extent a strong dislike of how the merger has been implemented. 


Two unpublished papers (Condrey 1993 and Selden 1993) examined the details of 
implementing the Athens-Clarke County merger, focusing respectively on how the personnel systems 
have been managed and how the mergers of the police departments and the public works departments 
were carried out. Both paint a picture of messy, unresolved processes and describe how very different 
the two separate governments--located only two blocks apart--had operated. 


Condrey (1993) described the pressure put on the consolidated government budget by the 
charter which contained mandates to (a) not fire employees as a result of the consolidation, (b) not 
reduce their compensation (including salary, insurance, annual and sick leave, and the rights provided 
by the merit system" of any employee due to consolidation, (c) to assign employees duties "as similar 
in nature as may be practicable" to their previous positions, (d) within one year to "have begun 
implementation of a plan that employees performing the same functions and having the same 
responsibilities receive uniform compensation by the end of the fourth year of operation of the unified 
government," and (e) not spend more money during the first year of operation than was spent by the 
two governments in the previous year. 


Meshing the pay systems was difficult, and will be expensive. Condrey noted (1993 10) that 
the two pay systems were “almost the antithesis of one another; entry-level county workers earned 
more than entry-level city workers, but the more tenured city workers typically might earn $2,000- 
$5,000 more than a worker in a comparable county position with similar tenure." The new 
classification system adopted by the consolidated government was able to address quickly the uneven 
entry level salaries, but the government lacked the funds to solve quickly the unequal salaries of long- 
time employees. According to Condrey’s estimates (1993 11), the consolidated government will have 
payroll costs of about 6 percent of the payroll cost of the former governments simply to implement the 
pay plan (additional expenditures will be needed to equalize the salaries of present employees). To 
help pay for these equalization expenses as they are phased in (and constrained by both the charter 
and political demands not to increase taxes), the consolidated government delayed implementing the 
new classification and pay plan, froze general and merit increases for two fiscal years, gave incentives 
for early retirement, and enacted a hiring freeze. 


Selden (1993) examined problems involved in combining the city and county police 
departments. She found several smaller differences that required changes: different pay cycles for 
city and county employees; different record keeping systems (one automated and one manual); and 
different communications systems. Also, she identified a major difference: the city police department 
had been "service oriented" and the county department had been "law enforcement oriented." The 
new department could not be both. It had to adopt an operating philosophy that differed from the 
philosophy of one of the separate departments. 


Merging the departments was hindered by the unequal salaries for officers with the same 
responsibilities, and by some symbolic things: officers did not receive new uniforms until several 


months after they began operating as a unified force, and they continued driving cars marked as city 
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or county vehicles for a long time. One of the more troubling aspects of the merger for many police 
officers is that it reduced opportunities for advancement up the ranks. The combined force was top 
heavy; so, through attrition the merged police department is reclassifying upper-level positions into 

entry level positions. 


These types of adjustments changed the routines of employees, affected their daily jobs, and 
created feelings of being mistreated. Since the changes following the merger have also affected their 
immediate pay (although everyone should end up with higher pay and/or higher benefits after four 
years) and their future prospects in the organization, it is understandable that the merged is very 
unpopular. In effect, these employees were drafted to work in the sausage factory where the new 
consolidated-government sausage is being made, and often it has not been a pleasant sight to watch. 
This unsettling view from the inside of government may cause negative evaluations of impacts of 
consolidation without accurately reflecting the "real" impacts. 


However, this argument may not hold when evaluated empirically. The employee views of 
consolidation impacts may, in fact, accurately reflect their perceptions of impacts (not ancillary factors) 
and may lead directly to their desire to dissolve the consolidated government. Additional research 
will be necessary to sort out the directions of causality among variables. Until then, this research 
serves as evidence that employees of a smaller consolidated government are unhappy with it and 
believe that it is inferior in all respects to the separate city and county governments it replaced. 


Endnotes 


See Durning and Edwards (1992) for a discussion of the attitudes of consolidation opponents 
and supporters in Athens-Clarke County. Also, most books and articles focusing on the 
politics of city-county mergers describe the arguments made by both sides of the debate (for 
example, see Lyons 1977). 


Efforts to consolidate governments continue unabated in Georgia. At present, four 
consolidation commissions either are working on new consolidated government charters or 
recently finished such a charter. The counties are Douglas, Forsyth, Chandler, and Schley. In 
addition, consolidation advocates are active in at least two other counties, not including Fulton 
County (where Atlanta is located), in which pro-consolidation groups have been suggesting 
merger governments for a half century. Recently, the chairman of the Fulton County 
Commission spoke out in favor of combining Fulton County with Atlanta (see Atlanta Journal- 
Constitution, July 9, 1992. 


In addition, some discussion of consolidation has recently occurred in counties throughout the 
United States, including Des Moines (IA), Las Vegas, Columbia (SC), Durham (NC), Roanoke 
(VA), Spokane (WA), and Louisville (KY). Mead (1990) has chronicled the decades of efforts 
to consolidate Charlotte-Mecklenburg (NC). As there, consolidation efforts in other cities have 
survived over time, often reviving themselves within a few years of a referendum defeat. 


As described below, merger of the Athens city government and the Clarke County 
government was approved by voters in August, 1990 and was implemented beginning in 
January 1991. Three previous efforts to consolidate the local governments had been rejected 
by voters in the county. 


A comprehensive list of city-county consolidation referenda, and breakdowns by county size 
and by state (by decade) is available from the author. 
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Athens-Clarke County has a population of about 88,000. Lying about 65 miles from Atlanta, it 
is not part of a larger metropolitan. Athens is the site of the University of Georgia. 


The research results based on “informed citizens" will be reported in a another paper. 


In addition, we sent similar surveys to residents of Clarke County (including Athens) who had 
volunteered to serve on “open-call” committees to study issues regarding the charter for a new 
unified government. The results of these surveys are reported elsewhere. 


The Athens-Clarke County merger was called a “unification.” I use the terms consolidation, 
merger, and unification interchangeably. 


These views were probably inspired by the provisions of the consolidated government charter 
which said that no employees would lose his or her job as a result of consolidation, that 
employees would be assigned duties “as similar in nature as may be practicable” to their 
previous positions, and that no employee would receive any reduction in compensation due to 
consolidation. These provisions were included, probably, to reduce active employee 
opposition to the proposed consolidation. 
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Table 1 
Consolidation Referenda 
By Size of County, By Decade 


Population 
Category 


10-25,000 
25-50,000 
50-100,000 
100-150,000 
150-200,000 
200-250,000 
250-300,000 
300-500,000 
500-1,000,000 


<1,000,000 


Average Pop. 132,234 193,781 221,995 


Smallest Pop. 4,900 7,803 12,341 
Largest Pop. 638,648 1,453,558 


SOURCE: Complied by author from several sources. See appendix 1 for a list of 
consolidation votes in the 1980s. A complete list of consolidation attempts is available 
from the author. 


po 1980s 1970s 1960s 
>10,000 2 2 0 
4 2 3 
6 5 1 
6 7 3 | 
3 8 3 
2 10 2 
0 3 2 
1 1 0 
1 6 5 
7 2 4 0 
Pe 0 0 1 
48 20 


Table 2 
Number and Characteristics of Survey Respondents 
Full Samples and Panels, 1991-1993 


Sample Data Panel Data 


1991-1992 | 1991-1993 | 1992-1993 
Type of Respondent 1991 1992 Panel Panel Panel 


All Employees 203 172 136 


Former Work Location 


Former City Employees 


Former Co. Employees 


Status of Dept. 


Department Merged 


Dept. Not Merged 


Residence of Employee 
In Athens-Clarke Co. 
Outside Athens-Clarke 


= 
57 
72 
| 
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Table 3 


Position on Unification 
1990 Referendum and 1991-1993 Survey Results 


1990 REFERENDUM 


Number (Pct.) 
Supporting Unific. 


Number (Pct.) 
Neutral on Unific. 


Number (Pct.) 
Opposing Unific. 


City Voters 


3,318 (57.7) 


2,450 (42.5) 


Non-City Voters 


3,984 (59.9) 


2,665 (40.1) 


ALL RESPONDENTS 


199] 


81 (40.3) 


38 (18.9) 


82 (40.8) 


1992 


27 (16.0) 


24 (14.2) 


118 (69.9) 


1993 


20 (15.2) 


4 (3.0) 


198 (81.8) 


FORMER CITY EMPLOYEES 


1992 


13 (17.6) 


12 (16.2) 


49 (66.2) 


1993 


10 (16.1) 


2 (3.2) 


50 (80.6) 


FORMER COUNTY EMPLOYEES 


1992 


14 (14.7) 


12 (12.6) 


69 (72.6) 


1993 


10 (14.5) 


2 (2.9) 


57 (82.6) 


DEPARTMENT MERGED 


15 (17.9) 


13 (15.5) 


56 (66.7) 


1993 


12 (19.7) 


1 (1.6) 


48 (78.8) 


DEPARTMENT NOT MERGED 


1992 


12 (14.5) 


11 (13.3) 


60 (72.3) 


1993 


8 (11.3) 


3 (4.2) 


60 (84.5) 


LIVE IN ATHENS-CLARKE CO 


1992 


20 (22.2) 


9 (10.0) 


61 (67.8) 


1993 


13 (17.8) 


2 (2.7) 


58 (79.5) 


LIVE OUTSIDE ATHENS-CLK CO 


1992 


10 (12.2) 


15 (18.3) 


57 (69.5) 


82 


1993 


6 (11.1) 


2 (3.7) 


46 (85.2) 


54 


Note: These are responses to this question: "Assume that the referendum on the proposal to combine 
the Athens City government and the Clark County government had not been held last year, but was now 


being proposed. Knowing what you know now, what would be your position on the proposed 
unification?" 


Group 
N 
= 
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Table 4 
Position on Dissolving the Unified Government 
1992 and 1993 Survey Results 


Number (Pct.) Number (Pct.) Number (Pct.) 
Group Supporting Dissol. | Neutral on Dissol. | Opposing Dissol. 


ALL RESPONDENTS 


1992 106 (63.4) 17 (10.2) 44 (26.3) 


1993 95 (72.0) 6 (4.5) 31 (23.5) 
FORMER CITY EMPLOYEES 


1992 46 (63.0) 4 (5.5) 23 (31.5) 
1993 43 (69.4) 3 (4.8) 16 (25.8) 
FORMER COUNTY EMPLOYEES 


1992 60 (63.8) 13 (13.8) 21 (22.3) 
1993 51 (73.9) 3 (4.3) 15 (21.7) 
DEPARTMENT MERGED 


1992 49 (59.8) 9 (11.0) 24 (29.3) 
1993 43 (70.5) 0 18 (29.5) 
DEPARTMENT NOT MERGED 


1992 55 (66.3) 8 (9.6) 20 (24.1) 
1993 52 (73.2) 6 (8.5) 13 (18.3) 
LIVE IN ATHENS-CLARKE CO 


1992 54 (60.7) 7 (7.9) 28 (31.5) 


1993 48 (65.8) 4 (5.5) 21 (28.8) 
LIVE OUTSIDE ATHENS-CLK CO 


a2 . 53 (65.4) 10 (12.3) 18 (22.2) 


1993 43 (79.6) 2 (3.7) 6.6) 


Note: These are responses to this question: "What would be your position if a referendum 
were held today on a proposal to dissolve the unified government and return to separate city 
and county governments?" 


= 


Table 5 
Short-Term and Long-Term Grades Given to Unification 
1992 and 1993 Survey Results 


ALL RESPONDENTS 


Short-Term Grades 


1992 


3 (1.8) 


15 (9.0) 


38 (22.8) 


61 (36.5) 


8 (4.8) 


42 (25.1) 


1993 


0 (0.0) 


11 (8.5) 


24 (18.6) 


51 (39.6) 


4 (3.1) 


39 (30.2) 


Long-Term Grades 


1992 


1 (1.4) 


8 (10.9) 


16 (21.6) 


24 (32.5) 


4 (5.4) 


21 (28.4) 


1993 


7 (5.6) 


25 (20.0) 


34 (27.2) 


30 (24.2) 


1 (0.8) 


27 (22.4) 


Note: These are the responses to these two questions: (1) If you could assign a grade from A to F to the 
city-county unification so far, what would that grade be, and (2) What do you think the grade will be in 
five years? 
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on Local Government Operations 
in Athens-Clarke County 


Table 6 
Expected and Perceived Effects of Unification 


Panel Means 1991-1992, 1991-1993, 1992-1993 


(Standard Deviations in Parentheses) 


Type of Measure/ Variable 


EFFICIENCY 


1991-1992 Panel 


1991-1993 Panel 


1992-1993 Panel 


| 1991 | 1993 | 


1992 


1993 


Increase efficiency 


1.08 (1.55) 


-1.31(1.69) 


1.24 (1.51) 


-1.44 (1.88) 


-1.42 (1.65) 


-1.49(1.35) 


Increase short-term cost 


1.46 (1.73) 


1.19(1.95) 


1.52 (1.78) 


1.24 (1.86) 


1.36 (1.99) 


1.27 (1.93) 


Increase long-term cost 


-0.15 (2.00) 


0.40(2.00) 


-0.08(1.95) 


0.73 (2.03) 


0.62 (2.21) 


0.82 (2.07) 


Increase taxes 


1.70 (1.46) 


1.41(1.70) 


1.73 (1.60) 


1.15 (1.89) 


1.22 (1.61) 


1.41 (2.08) 


Increase water rates 


0.74 (2.01) 


1.01(1.82) 


0.36 (1.97) 


1.03 (1.99) 


0.75 (1.80) 


1.09 (2.25) 


Cause taxpayer disaster 


| 0.03 (1.25) 


0.67(1.29) 


0.09 (1.24) 


0.71 (1.21) 


0.76 (1.28) 


0.86 (1.21) 


EFFECTIVENESS 


Increase service quality 


0.93 (1.42) 


-0.77(1.54) 


0.96 (1.52) 


-1.17 (1.76) 


-0.93 (1.62) 


-1.26 (1.81) 


RESPONSIVENESS 


Increase responsiv eness 


0.62 (1.43) 


-0.59(1.67) 


0.51 (1.44) 


-0.91 (1.80) 


-0.84 (1.75) 


-0.86 (1.88) 


FAIRNESS 


Increase fairness 


0.68 (1.61) 


-0.77(1.62) 


0.56 (1.53) 


-0.87 (1.64) 


-0.92 (1.43) 


-1.09 (1.65) 


LEADERSHIP 


Improve quality of officials 


0.98 (1.66) 


-0.91(1.78) 


0.88 (1.51) 


-1.58 (1.76) 


-0.96 (1.75) 


-1.74 (1.74) 


Improve qual. of leadership* 


0.26 (1.07) 


-1.11(1.08) 


0.16 (1.08) 


-1.13 (1.13) 


-1.22 (1.01) 


-1.13 (1.23) 


POWER DISTRIBUTION 


Increase power concentration 


0.15 (2.24) 


0.90(2.01) 


0.28 (2.19) 


0.99 (2.02) 


0.96 (2.10) 


1.15 (2.02) 


Increase minority influence 


0.18 (1.41) 


-0.02(1.78) 


0.17 (1.51) 


-0.05 (1.76) 


-0.11 (1.89) 


-0.13 (1.85) 


Number of Respondents’ 


N=136 


N=136 


N=98 


N=98 


N=96 


N=96 


Note: The types of measures are listed in all capital letters and associated variables follow in mixed-case 


letters. The question associated with each variable is shown in appendix 2. 


*Responses to these two questions are on a five-point scale. Responses to the other questions in this table are on a 
nine-point scale. For all questions, the mid-point is 0; positive scores indicate the mean response was affirmative or 


positive. 


‘The number of respondents consists of employees who answered at least some of the questions. Many 


respondents did not answer all of the questions, so the "n" varies by question. 
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Table 7 
Expected and Perceived Effects of Unification 
on Department Operations 
of the Athens-Clarke County Government 
Panel Means 1991-1992, 1991-1993, 1992-1993 


(Standard Deviations in Parentheses) 


1991-1992 Panel | 1991-1993 Panel 1992-1993 Panel | 


Type of Measure/ Variable 1991 1992 | 1991 | 1993 | 1992 | 1993 | 


EFFICIENCY 


Increase short-term efficiency 0.23 (1.11) -0.81 (1.06) 0.05 (1.15) 0.88 (1.18) -0.89 (1.15) | -0.87 (1.23) 


Increase long-term efficiency 0.64 (1.15) -0.10 (1.15) 0.54 (1.22) 0.27 (1.12) -0.32 (1.20) -0.23 (1.22) 


More Cost 0.20 (1.22) 0.66 (1.22) 0.26 (1.19) -0.84 (1.29) 0.67 (1.29) 0.81 (1.36) 


EFFECTIVENESS 


Increase short-term effective. 0.27 (1.11) -0.72 (1.05) 0.10 (1.12) | -0.83 (1.12) }}_  -0.86 (1.10) | -0.88 (1.15) 


Increase long-term effective. 0.55 (1.19) -0.10 (1.16) 0.46 (1.26) -0.30 (1.14) -0.21 (1.22) -0.30 (1.23) 


Increase S-T service quality 0.06 (1.18) -0.79 (1.20) -0.16 (1.20) -0.88 (1.19) -0.90 (1.22) -0.90 (1.24) 


Increase L-T service quality 0.50 (1.24) -0.11 (1.18) 0.38 (1.33) -0.46 (1.21) -0.30 (1.21) -0.48 (1.27) 


RESPONSIVENESS 


Increase S-T responsiveness 0.07 (1.12) -0.75 (1.18) -0.08 (1.13) -0.76 (1.17) -0.85 (1.24) -0.76 (1.20) 


Increase L-T responsiveness 0.46 (1.18) -0.11 (1.16) 0.35 (1.22) -0.36 (1.14) -0.25 (1.21) -0.34 (1.24) 


OTHER EFFECTS 


Hurt dept. morale 0.05 (1.40) 1.20 (1.17) 0.05 (1.32) 1.23 (1.25) 1.11 (1.32) 1.23 (1.30) 


Make bigger dept. 0.26 (1.34) -0.70 (1.49) 0.39 (1.38) -0.73 (1.40) -0.78 (1.57) -0.61 (1.49) 


Cause revitalized dept. -0.12 (1.12) -1.28 (0.93) -0.22 (1.19) | -1.26 (1.01) }_ | -1.34 (1.02) | -1.33 (1.05) 


Cause improved dept. 0.13 (1.09) -1.09 (1.08) 0.02 (1.13) -1.27 (0.89) -1.23 (1.12) | -1.29 (0.94) 


Make S-T better workplace 0.02 (1.17) -0.99 (1.13) -0.20 (1.16) -1.23 (1.00) -1.11 (1.24) -1.27 (1.00) 


Make L-T better Workplace 0.28 (1.22) -0.17 (1.19) 0.28 (1.21) -0.61 (1.09) -0.34 (1.27) -0.60 (1.17) 


Number of Respondents N=136 N=136 N=98 N=98 N=96 N=96 


S-T=Short-Term, L-T=Long-Term 


Note: The types of measures are listed in all capital letters and associated variables follow in mixed-case 
letters. The responses are on a five-point scale. For all questions, the mid-point is 0; positive scores indicate 
the mean response was affirmative or positive. The question associated with each variable is shown in 
appendix 2. 


The number of respondents consists of employees who answered at least some of the questions. Many 
respondents did not answer all of the questions, so the "n" varies by question. 
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Table 8 
Expected and Perceived Effects of Unification 
on the Employees 
of the Athens-Clarke County Government 
Panel Means 1991-1992, 1991-1993, 1992-1993 


(Standard Deviations in Parentheses) 


Variable 1991 | 1992 | 1991 1993 1992 1993 


My job threatened? -1.32 (0.95) -0.59 (1.21) -1.28 (0.98) -0.79 (1.14) -0.64 (1.20) -0.65 (1.24) 


Other jobs lost? -0.86 (1.17) -0.83 (1.28) -0.84 (1.21) -0.54 (1.44) -0.81 (1.28) -0.53 (1.46) 


Improve advance. chances -0.24 (1.15) -1.25 (1.04) -0.35 (1.17) -1.04 (1.29) -1.18 (1.20) -1.13 (1.23) 


Assigned less desirable job -0.91 (1.06) -1.11 (1.17) -0.89 (1.13) -0.84 (1.34) -0.86 (1.32) -0.67 (1.45) 


Faster pay increases -0.17 (1.05) -1.48 (0.96) -0.24 (1.13) -1.65 (0.72) -1.43 (1.05) -1.67 (0.75) 


Must work harder -0.09 (1.25) 0.30 (1.48) 0.02 (1.30) 0.26 (1.50) 0.31 (1.55) 0.41 (1.52) 


No effect on me -0.06 (1.45) -0.66 (1.46) -0.12 (1.50) -0.76 (1.41) -0.77 (1.45) -0.89 (1.41) 


Number of Respondents N=136 N=136 N=98 N=98 N=96 N=96 


Note: The responses are on a five-point scale. For all questions, the mid-point is 0; positive scores indicate 
the mean response was affirmative or positive. The question associated with each variable is shown in 
appendix 2. 


The number of respondents consists of employees who answered at least some of the questions. Many 
respondents did not answer all of the questions, so the "n" for the questions varies. 
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Table 9 
Expected and Perceived Effects of Unification 
on Local Government Operations 
in Athens-Clarke County 
Panel Differences in Means (Paired Samples) 


Type of Measure/ Variable 1992-1991 1993-1991 1993-1992 


EFFICIENCY 


Increase efficiency 


Increase short-term cost 


Increase long-term cost 


Increase taxes 


Increase water rates 


Cause taxpayer disaster* 


EFFECTIVENESS 


Increase service quality 


RESPONSIVENESS 


Increase responsiveness 


FAIRNESS 


Increase fairness 


LEADERSHIP 


Improve quality of officials 


Improve quality of leadership* 


POWER DISTRIBUTION 


Increase power concentration 0.70 : 0.69 


Increase minority influence -0.10 i -0.14 


Number of Respondents N=136 N=98 


Note: The types of measures are listed in all capital letters and associated variables follow in mixed-case 
letters. The question associated with each variable is shown in appendix 2. These panel differences are 
calculated only for the employees who responded to the question during both years of the panel. The "n’s" 
differ for each question. The sign indicates the direction of the response--positive or negative. 
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Table 10 
Expected and Perceived Effects of Unification 
on Departments Operations 
of the Athens-Clarke County Government 


Panel Differences in Means (Paired Samples) 


Type of Measure/ Variable 1992-1991 1993-1991 1993-1992 


EFFICIENCY 


Increase short-term efficiency 


Increase long-term efficiency 


More Cost 


EFFECTIVENESS 


Increase short-term effectiveness 


Increase long-term effectiveness 


Increase S-T service quality 


Increase L-T service quality 


RESPONSIVENESS 


Increase short-term responsiveness 


Increase long-term responsiveness 


OTHER EFFECTS 


Hurt department morale 


Cause bigger department 


Cause revitalized department 


Cause improved department 


Make S-T better workplace 


Make L-T better workplace 


Number of Respondents 


S-T=Short-Term L-T=Long-Term 


Note; The types of measures are listed in all capital letters and associated variables follow in mixed-case 
letters. The question associated with each variable is shown in appendix 2. These panel differences are 
calculated only for the employees who responded to the question during both years of the panel. The "n’s" 
differ for each question. The sign indicates the direction of the response change (positive or negative). All 
responses were on a five-point scale. 


| 

-0.62 -0.76 -0.11 -0.84 

10.427 -1.06 -7.26" 0.19 


Table 11 
Expected and Perceived Effects of Unification 
on the Employees 
of the Athens-Clarke County Government 


Panel Differences in Means (Paired Samples) 


Variable 1992-1991 1993-1991 1993-1992 


My job threatened? 0.72 -0.03 


Other jobs lost? 25 0.27 


Improve advancement chances 


Assigned less desirable job 


Faster pay increases? 


Must work harder? 


No effect on me? 


Number of Respondents 


Note: The question associated with each variable is shown in appendix 2. These panel differences are 
calculated only for the employees who responded to the question during both years of the panel. The "n’s" 
differ for each question. The sign indicates the direction of the response change (positive or negative). All 


responses were on a five-point scale. 
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Appendix 1: Consolidation Referenda, 1980-1990 


Year 
1981 
1981 
1981 
1982 
1982 
1982 
1983 
1983 
1983 
1984 
1984 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1987 
1987 
1987 
1987 


1987 
1988 
1988 
1988 
1989 
1989 
1989 
1989 


1990 
1990 
1990 
1990 
1990 


Location 


Kingsport-Sullivan Co, TN 
Houma-Terrebonne Parish, LA 
Clarksville-Montgomery Co, TN 
Athens-Clarke Co, GA 
Louisville-Jefferson Co, KY 
Asheville-Buncombe Co, NC 
Dublin & Pulaski-Pulaski Co, VA 
Louisville-Jefferson Co, KY 
Missoula-Missoula Co, MT 
Tifton-Tift Co, GA 
Staunton-Augusta Co, VA 
Chattanooga-Hamilton Co, TN 
Volusia Area-Halifax Co, FLA 
Lakeland-Lanier, GA 
Brunswick-Glynn Co, GA 
Wilmington-New Hanover Co, NC 
Jackson-Madison Co, TN 
Lynchburg-Moore County, TN 
Clifton Forge & Covington- 
Alleghany, VA 
Emporia-Greensville, VA 
Augusta-Richmond Co, GA 
Sparta-White Co., TN 
Kingsport-Sullivan Co, TN 
Georgetown-Scott Co, KY 
Frankfort-Franklin Co, KY 
Conyers-Rockdale Co, GA 
Okeechobee-Okeechobee Co, FLA 


Athens-Clarke County, GA 
Sacramento-Sacramento Co, CA 
Roanoke-Roanoke Co, VA 
Ownesboro-Daviss Co, TN 
Bowling Green-Warren Co, TN 


143,968 
93,393 
83,432 
74,498 

684,648 

160,934 
45,335 

684,648 
76,016 
34,300 
75,589 

287,740 

320,900 

5,776 
60,637 

114,100 

78,000 
4,900 


26,900 
15,100 
194,800 
20,200 
146,300 
22,200 
44,000 
47,200 
27 300 


78,800 
914,700 
176,400 

87,500 

83,900 


Vote 
Against 


96,514 

13,497 

3,860 

15,433 10528 

36,550 71,044 

19,050 23,450 

726 1,376 
5,761 5,407 

7,051 10,337 

8,583 9,506 
1,375 95 


2,073 1,560 
25,219 19,153 
1459 2,241 
13,674 29,654 
3,158 4,420 
5,928 10,692 
3,760 2,768 
1,350 3,100 


7,954 5,486 
165,973 213,717 
24,537 29,828 
18,995 7,514 
15,448 4,814 


Vote 
Pop. For 

2,917 22,543 

2,747 2,362 
1,853 9,91 

4,999 4,953 

90,373 91,831 

12,642 20,883 


APPENDIX 2: QUESTIONS ASKED ATHENS-CLARKE COUNTY EMPLOYEES 


EFFECTS OF UNIFICATION ON THE AREA (NINE-POINT SCALE) 


INCREASE EFFICIENCY 
Compared to the efficiency of the former governments of Athens and Clarke County, how efficient is the unified government? 


Much less Much more 
efficient efficient 


INCREASE SHORT-TERM COST 
How does the cost of local government (total expenditures) here differ from what the cost of local government would have been if the 
unification had not occurred? 


Much less Much more 
expensive difference expensive 


INCREASE LONG-TERM COST 
How will the cost of local government (total expenditures) in ten years differ from what it would have been if the unification had not 
occurred? 


Much less I Much more 
expensive difference expensive 


INCREASE SERVICE QUALITY 
How has the quality of services offered by local government changed since unification? 


Much worse I Much better 
quality change quality 


INCREASE RESPONSIVENESS 
How has government responsiveness to the opinions of residents changed since unification? 


Much less Much more 
responsive responsive 


INCREASE FAIRNESS 
How has fairness in the distribution of government services changed since unification? 


Much less Much more 
fair fair 


INCREASE TAXES 


How do your taxes differ from what they would have been if the unified government had not been created? (Answer only if you live here in 
Athens-Clarke County.) 


Taxes are I Taxes are 
lower difference higher 


INCREASE WATER RATES 


How do your water and sewer rates differ from what they would have been if the unified government had not been created? (Answer only if 
you live here in Athens-Clarke County.) 


change 


-4 -3 2 -i1 0 1 2 3 4 
| | | | | | | | | 
-4 -3 2 -!i 0 1 2 3 4 
| | | | | | | | | 
-4 -3 2 -i 0 1 2 3 4 
| | | | | | | | | 
-4 -3 2 «i 0 1 2 3 4 
43 2 4 
-4 -3 2 -i 0 1 2 3 4 
-4 -3 2 -!i 0 1 2 3 4 
Rates are No Rates are 
lower | higher 


IMPROVE QUALITY OF OFFICIALS 
How has unification affected the quality of elected local officials? 


Increased 
quality quality 


INCREASE MINORITY INFLUENCE 
How has unification affected the political influence of racial minorities living in the city? 


Increased 
influence influence 


INCREASE ECONOMIC GROWTH 
How has unification affected economic growth in the area? 


Increased 
growth 


INCREASE POWER CONCENTRATION 
How has unification affected the distribution of power in this community? 


Distributed Concentrated 
power more widely change power in fewer hands 


EFFECTS OF UNIFICATION ON THE EMPLOYEE AND HIS /HER DEPARTMENT 


Scale: 
-2=Strongly Disaree -1=Somewhat Disagree 0=Not Sure 1=Somewhat Agree 2=Strongly Agree 


Unification has greatly disrupted our department. (DISRUPT DEPARTMENT) 
Unification is making our department: 
. more efficient (INCREASE SHORT-TERM EFFICIENCY) 
. more effective (INCREASE SHORT-TERM EFFECTIVENESS) 
. more responsive (INCREASE SHORT-TERM RESPONSIVENESS) 
. better place in which to work (MAKE S-T BETTER WORKPLACE) 
. provide higher quality services (INCREASE S-T SERVICE QUALITY) 
In the long run (after, say, five years), unification will make our department: 
. more efficient (INCREASE LONG-TERM EFFICIENCY) 
. more effective (INCREASE LONG-TERM EFFECTIVENESS) 
. More responsive (INCRASE LONG-TERM RESPONSIVENESS) 
. a better place in which to work (MAKE L-T BETTER WORKPLACE) 
. provide higher quality services (INCREASE S-T SERVICE QUALITY) 
The transition to unification has hurt the morale of many employees in my department. (HURT MORALE) 
Unification is costing more than any savings that might result from it. (MORE COST) 
I may lose my job because of unification. (MY JOB THREATENED?) 
Some people in this department have lost their jobs because of unification. (OTHER JOBS LOST) 
This department is getting bigger because of unification. (MAKE BIGGER DEPARTMENT) 
The changes resulting from unification have revitalized this department. (CAUSE REVITALIZED DEPARTMENT) 
Unification has increased my chances of advancement in this organization. (IMPROVE ADVANCEMENT CHANCES) 


The quality of local government leadership has increased because of unification. (IMPROVE QUALITY OF LEADERSHIP) 


-4 -3 2 -i1 0 l 2 3 4 
| | | | | | | | | 
4 -3 2 -1 «=O 1 2 3 4 
| | | | | ----- | ----- | ----- | ----- | 
4 3 2 -1 «=O 1 
Decreased No 
growth change 
4 3 2 -1 #O 1 2 3 4 
| | | | ----- | ----- | ----- | | ----- | 


I have been assigned a less desirable job because of unification. (ASSIGNED LESS DESIRABLE JOB) 


Unification is causing my pay to go up faster than it would have otherwise. (FASTER PAY INCREASES) 


Unification has resulted in improvements in my department that allow me to do my job better. (CAUSE IMPROVED DEPARTMENT) 
I will have to work harder because of unification. (MUST WORK HARDER) 
Unification really has not had much effect on me or my job. (NO EFFECT) 


Unification has been a disaster for taxpayers. (CAUSE TAXPAYER DISASTER) 
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When we observe political events in the United States it 
appears clear that society, by virtue of its diversity, is 


dynamic in character--its very essence is process. New forces 


continue to impact the system of representation in this country. 


In recent years, a number of studies have begun to address the 
growing presence of women in legislative assemblies and their 
(potential) impact on the policymaking process. Most of these 
studies have focused on state legislative assemblies, where women 
comprise approximately 20 percent of the membership, and on 
member attitudes and agenda priorities rather than their voting 
behavior (See for example, Dodson and Carroll 1991; Reingold 
1992; Thomas and Welch 1991; Berkman and O’Conner 1993). 
Moreover, most studies focus on legislative behavior on a 
particular type of issue (Berkman and O’Connor 1993 and Tamerius 
1993). Few studies have attempted to assess the impact of gender 
on legislative voting behavior at the national level or across a 
broad range of issue areas. 

This paper fills that void by comparing the voting behavior 
and cohesiveness of women and men in the U.S. House of 
Representatives between 1989 and 1992 on a broad range of issues, 
as well as on issues of particular relevance to women. Because 
previous studies have suggested that membership in the 
Congressional Caucus for Women’s Issues may effect behavior for 
both the male and female members of the Caucus, we examine 
differences in the voting behavior between Caucus members and 


non-members. Of particular interest to us is determining the 


i 

1 


extent to which the voting behavior of male and female Caucus 
members differs from the behavior of other members of the House 
of Representatives. 


Our results indicate that gender and Caucus membership do 


play a role in legislative voting behavior. Differences are 


observed when we examine presidential support scores, 
conservative coalition scores, and party unity scores. It can 
also be empirically demonstrated that both women and the men of 
the Caucus "act for" women’s issues at greater levels then c~her 


members of the House of Representatives. 


Representation of Women or by Women? 


At their core, contemporary studies of the impact of women 
on the policymaking process are studies of representation and 
make assumptions (implicitly or explicitly) about what 
"representation" constitutes. The concept of representation is 
one of the most elusive, yet fundamental concepts in political 
science. Representation, of course, means to present again; to 
render an image or intent, as in the representation of the human 
form and/or action in sculpture or theater. The origin of our 
modern understanding of representation is articulated in Chapter 
16 of Thomas Hobbes’ Leviathan. The representative as agent is 
defined by Hobbes as a "[f]eigned or artificiall person,..., 
representing the words and actions of an other" (Hobbes, 1992). 


According to Hobbes, the legitimate, limited representative 
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constituted the unity of a single person; the amalgam of many 
individuals who themselves remained thoroughly atomized and 


independent authors of their self-interests. 


In her examination of representation, Hanna Pitkin (1967) 


introduces several important dimensions to the concept. Among 
these dimensions are representatives who "stand for" and 
representatives who "act for" their constituencies. Pitkin 
assumes that the composition of legislative and other 
deliberative bodies determines the activities and interests of 
those bodies. When members of a particular group in society are 
represented in a given institution they are said to "stand for" 
that group. Their presence alone may be thought to be 
sufficient; there may be no expectation that the representative 
will, in fact, act in the interest of that group. 

This characterization of the concept of representation 
focuses on whether the representative shares some of the 
characteristics of a class of persons or whether the 
representative symbolizes the identity or qualities of a class of 
persons. This view is frequently referred to as virtual or 
descriptive representation (Pitkin, 1967; Reingold 1992, 510). 
This argument is premised on the claim that representation 
requires that the legislature be composed in such a way so as to 
correspond (in variously defined ways: demographically, socio- 
economically, politically) accurately to that of the whole 
nation; thus, it becomes a representative body. It may be that 


the representation of women by women is necessary. Sapiro (1981) 
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suggests that gender is a "politically relevant characteristic" 


that binds women together and shapes their identity and political 


preferences. 

Feminist theorists in the 1970s were especially critical, of 
the individualistic bias in political science research. They 
posited the existence of a "women’s culture;" the realm of shared 
experience and connectedness among women (Bystydzienski, 1992). 
Many feminists believe that the modern project of the sciences, 
the product of male rationality, to be at fundamental odds with 
the intersubjective construction of non-hierarchical, social 
networks. From this perspective, modern political institutions 
are considered "gendered;" that is, they have an intrinsic anti- 
female bias. As such, any manifestation of a separate and 
distinct political orientation reflecting women’s values, 
perspectives or even culture, would find the institutions 
government unresponsive if not outright hostile. Yet the 
existence of a distinct women’s political orientation has 
recently been called into question. 

Pamela Johnston Conover’s (1988) study of feminism and the 
gender gap in political attitudes proceeded from the assumption 
that there was a distinct women’s perspective; a feminist 
identity and consciousness concerned with recovering women’s 
basic values and moral superiority. Conover’s research revealed 
that woman are, in fact, no more or no less egalitarian, 
individualistic, racist or liberal then are men. Conover did 


find what she termed an "ethic of caring," a desire to help 


' 


others which was particularly strong among women. According to 


Conover, a feminist identity fosters the expression of a women’s 
perspective, acting as a catalyst in affecting change in others. 


Conover also observed substantial differences in attitudes 


between feminist women and all men. Dodson and Carroll (1991) 
report that women do seem to have different political interests 


than men. 


...Contemporary political developments suggest that women in 
public office might have an impact distinctive from that of 
men. The influence of the women’s movement on the 
consciousness of American women is one important 
development. Over the past two decades the women’s movement 
has emphasized that women have interests, concerns and 
priorities that sometimes differ from those of men and that 
women’s interests, concerns and priorities are equally 
important as those of men. While many American women still 
shy away from the label "feminist," and while many women 
disagree over parts of the feminist agenda, women’s 
recognition of the fact that their interests are not 
identical to those of men is far greater now than it was two 
decades ago... (Dodson and Carroll 1991, 4). 


Elizabeth Adell Cook and Clyde Wilcox (1991) reexamined 
Conover’s work, concurring with her that it is difficult to 
explain the gender gap in political attitudes. The most 
important finding in their study was that feminist values were 
being awakened in both women and men. What Conover (1988) and 
Cook and Wilcox (1991) have identified might best be described as 


an emerging, distinctive weltanschauung! in the American 


lhKeo Strauss (1983, 36) defines weltanschauung as "life- 
experience of a higher order. It includes not only experience of 
the world but also religious, aesthetic, ethical, political, 
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political lands ve; a weltanschauung that is inclusive of both 
men and women. f this is indeed the case, then we would expect 


members of the Congressional Caucus for Women’s Issues to reflect 


this new reality by "acting for" those individuals with feminist 


identities. Clearly some differences between men and women 
remain, however. 

Tamerius (1993, 6) notes that one signal of the different 
legislative agenda of women in the U.S. Congress was the 
formation in 1977 of the Congressional Caucus for Women’s Issues 
(originally titled as the Congressional Women’s Caucus) and 
similar groups at the state legislative level.* Today membership 
in the Congressional Caucus for Women’s Issues (CCWI) numbers 
well over 100. In their nationwide study of women in state 
legislatures, Dodson and Carroll (1991, 34-35) found that women 
who attended formal caucuses or informal meetings of female 
legislators were more feminist and liberal than women who did not 
attend the meetings and than men. This finding is consistent 


with those posited more generally by Hammond, Mulhollan, and 


practical-technical etc. experience." 


*The Congressional Caucus for Women’s Issues was originally 
founded as the Congress Women’s Caucus in 1977 as an informal, 
bipartisan, bicameral organization with the express purpose of 
promoting women’s economic and legal rights. The Caucus is 
currently organized as a Legislative Service Organization under the 
rules of Congress. Under these rules, associate membership in the 
Caucus may be granted to any dues paying representative, senator or 
non-voting delegate. The Caucus also maintains a small staff which 
works to disseminate information to Members of Congress about the 
activities of the Caucus as well as generate issues which would be 
of interest to Caucus members. Indeed, the organization and 
staffing of Congressional Caucuses in general represents an 
undertilled field of new research opportunities. 
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Stevens (1985) and Hammond (1991) for participation in caucuses. 


Given this conceptualization women can much better represent the 


interests of women than can men. 

Representatives may also be said to "act for" a particular 
group when they actively pursue an agenda which reflects the 
self-interests of the group to which they belong. This 
characterization champions the view that what is essential to 
representation is the activity of "representing"; i.e., the 
behavior of representatives and the policies, programs and laws 
that result. They argue that it is not the symbolic, descriptive 
label of representation, (i.e., those shared nominal 
characteristics--racial, gender, or other--of representatives and 
their constituents which are accorded a higher status value by 
those apprehending what they regard as a more legitimate form of 
representation), or the title, but that activities of the elected 
official that makes him or her a representative.’ It is by 
understanding representation in this sense we can distinguish 
between a person’s formal, legal role as a representative and who 
he or she represents, in terms of his or her actions, if anyone 
(Pitkin 1967, 14; also see Griffiths 1969). Notably, even those 
who argue that the legislature should reflect the characteristics 
of the population are interested in what the legislature does; 
they care about the legislature’s composition precisely because 


they expect that composition to determine the activities of the 


3For an excellent analysis of the phenomena of individuals 
ascribing status value to such things as gender or race see Cecilia 
Ridgeway (1991). 
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legislature. "We tend to assume that people’s characteristics 


are a guide to the actions they will take, and we are concerned 


with the characteristics of our legislature for just this reason" 


(Griffiths and Wollheim 1960). 

The view of representation may take the form of "Standing 
for" and/or "acting for" citizens is widely held. Democratic 
principles may, indeed, require or imply that women (and other 
groups) should be elected in the interests of descriptive 
representation. However, it is also essential that we evaluate 
more than a member’s presence in determining their potential 
impact on policymaking process. Tamerius (1993) points out that 
studies of roll call voting behavior are not indicative of the 
full impact of female legislators on the representation of 
women’s interests in Congress. While we agree that this may be 
the case, it is an initial first step in the process of analyzing 
the impact of women in the U.S. Congress. Voting is one of the 
fundamental acts of representation in a legislature or other 


deliberative body. 


The Study Methodology and Data 


This paper examines whether and in what ways the voting 
behavior or men and women in the U.S. Congress differ. In 
addition, we examine whether and in what ways membership in the 
Congressional Caucus for Women’s Issues (CCWI) effects 


legislative voting behavior. This section outlines the measures 


and the methods used in this study. We focus on the voting 


behavior of members of the U.S. House of Representatives during 


each year between 1989 and 1992 (the 101st and 102nd Congresses) . 
Prior to recent years there have been too few women in the U.S. 
Congress to provide any statistically-based assessment of whether 
or how they might be making a difference. On average, between 
1989 and 1992 only a small number of women served in the House of 
Representatives, but the number has steadily increased. Since 
1981 the CCWI has allowed men to join the Caucus as associate 
members and a large number have done so, also facilitating our 
analysis. 

The most common way member support for a particular policy 
or program can be determined is through a examination of whether 
a member supports that program or policy on roll call votes. In 
models that attempt to ascertain the determinants of a 
legislator’s vote in Congress, the typical dependent variable is 
a specific roll vote or an index constructed from several roll 
call votes (Poole 1988, 126). 

In this study we use several indexes as indicators of each 
member’s roll call voting behavior. In order to compare the 
voting behavior of members of the House at a general level, in 
some analyses we use each member’s conservative coalition, party 
unity or presidential support scores. These scores are compiled 
annually for each member of the House. In addition, we create 
indexes for 1991 and 1992 (the 1st and 2nd sessions of the 102st 


Congress) which specifically measure legislative support for 


t 


votes on women’s issues. Absences by the legislator on party 
unity and presidential support votes are corrected for by 
dividing the support score of the member by the sum of his or her 
support and opposition scores. 

Conservative coalition measure controls for the propensity of 
conservatives to vote against social welfare policies and 
programs and is often used as a proxy for ideology. The term 
‘conservative coalition’ refers to the propensity of Republicans 


and southern Democrats to form a voting alliance against northern 


Democrats in Congress.‘ The conservative coalition support 


score is created from roll call votes in which the majority of 
voting Northern Democrats and the majority of voting Southern 
Democrats take opposing positions, and the Southern Democrats 
sided with the majority of voting Republicans. This score 
represents the percentage of times (from 0-100) that a member 
voted in agreement with the Conservative Coalition’s position.° 
The larger the member’s score, the more conservative his voting 
record. Each member has a separate coalition support score for 
each year being considered. 

The measure used for party unity is the percentage of times 


a member of Congress voted with the majority of the members of 


‘The Congressional Quarterly Almanac coded as southern states 


as: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Texas, and Virginia. This list is 
also identical to that used by Congressional Quarterly, Inc. on the 
ICPSR tapes. 


‘There has been some criticism of the use and interpretation 
of Conservative Coalition scores. 
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his or her party on legislation and on which the majority of the 


members of the other party took the opposition position on all of 
the roll call votes taken during a given Congress. Presidential 
Support is measured by the percentage of times a member of 
Congress voted in support of the president’s position on 
legislation for which the president had indicated a preference 
(through his personal messages or statements) prior to the vote 
being taken. These are the most typically used measures of party 
unity and presidential support.° 

In addition to these scores, indexes of member support were 
created from roll call votes on women’s issues for both 1991 and 
1992 and are used as the dependent in many analyses. The 1991 
index is comprised of 8 votes and the 1992 index of 7. These 
votes were identified by The National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs of the United States (BPW). These 


votes involve a range of issues including sexual discrimination, 


Cox and McCubbins (1991) critique the existing measures of 
aggregate party unity as misleading because they are not closely 
connected to the activities of parties as organizations and it 
requires both parties be active at the same time on the same issues 
(which would not necessarily be the case if each party had 
different agendas or priorities). They suggest and alternative 
measure based on the activity of each party’s leaders and whips; 
i.e., they hypothesize that a "party vote" in which the leadership 
of a party does not take a united stand is inherently different 
(hence, less of a party vote) than a "party vote" in which the 
party’s leadership is united. Although their measure has some 
merits, it is more time consuming to calculate and their results 
are not appreciably different that the existing measure would 
indicate. Their results do indicate that there has been a decline 
over time for Republicans in both the size of their party agenda 
and their cohesion on that agenda since the administration of 
Franklin Roosevelt; the evidence is less clear for the Democratic 
party (Cox and McCubbins 1991, 566). 


pe 


access to reproductive health services, and family and medical 
employment leave. The BPW’s position on these votes is 


consistent with stances taken by the National Organization for 


Women (NOW) and the National Women’s Political Caucus (NWPC) on 


these or similar issues. Stances similar to these have been 
identified as "feminist" in previous research (Tamerius, 1993: 
Dodson and Carrol, 1991: See the appendix for a brief description 
of each vote included in these indexes). The use of these 
indexes as measures of a member’s support for women’s issues has 
two advantages. First, combining several conceptually similar 
votes into a scale provides a more complete picture of each 
member’s behavior on a particular issue. For an issue 
classification to be useful, it must not only make substantive 
sense, but the votes included must evoke similar voting 
alignments. An individual vote may or may not represent a 
member's overall supportiveness of a given issue. An attitude of 
responsiveness, or the lack of it, to constituents should not be 
inferred from a single action but from the overall pattern of a 
representative’s behavior and the way that pattern contributes to 
the final result (Pitkin 1967). On any given vote a number of 
factors may enter into a member’s decision making process. 
Analyzing an individual vote may contribute to results that are 
not representative of that member’s legislative behavior; a 
voting index would minimize the risk of this kind of error. 
Second, this procedure enables the research or to use multiple 


regression analysis which can be used to test the hypotheses 
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developed above. 
This analysis makes the assumption that, for the purpose of 


constructing a index of roll call votes, each roll call vote is 


essentially equal in value. An index was created for each member 


of Congress. 

The index is calculated by adding the roll call votes 
identified by the BPW of each member of Congress and dividing 
that score by the number of votes. The index, or voting scale, 
ranges from zero to one. Votes for consistent with the position 
of the BPW were coded as a one. Votes against the position taken 
by the BPW were coded as zero. If a member was not present or 
did not announce his or her opposition or support for a 
particular vote, no score was assigned for them for that 
particular vote (a missing value was assigned for that member on 
that vote). In factor analysis results not reported here, the 
votes in each scale load onto a single factor. Cronbach’s Alpha 
results (also not reported) indicated that the scales are 
reliable at .7 for 1992 and .8 for 1991. 

The primary independent variables in the analyses that 
follow are the member’s gender (GENDER) and caucus membership 
(CAUCSMEM). GENDER is a dichotomous variable coded 1 for women, 
0 for men. Data on gender was collected from the membership 
rosters of the Congressional Caucus for Women’s Issues and from 
Congressional Quarterly’s Politics in America series. 

In the first two analysis we distinguish between all men and 


women and also distinguish between Caucus members and non- 
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members. We then narrow our focus to the Caucus itself by 


distinguishing between membership in the Executive Committee 


(EXECMEM), and associate membership. Since membership in the 


Caucus’ Executive Committee is reserved for female Members of, 
Congress while associate membership is open to men, we note that 
this variable is virtually identical to GENDER. It would be the 
same except there are a few female representatives who do not 
belong to the Caucus. EXECMEM is coded 1 for executive members 
(women), and 0 for associate members (men). 

In this study, some variables are included because they are 
consistent with those used in previous studies of roll call 
voting behavior in general or voting on women’s issues more 
specifically. Traditional models suggest that a number of 
factors effect legislative voting behavior, including the issue 
area being evaluated (Lowi 1964); and the member’s partisanship, 
ideology, and personal characteristics (Kingdon 1971; Clausen 
1973; and Fenno 1978; Weisberg 1978; ,.ckson and Kingdon 1992). 
Membership in a caucus may effect the of the attitudes and 
activities of legislators (Hammond, Mulhollan, and Stevens 1985; 
Hammond 1991). We include measures of partisan identification of 
the member (PARTY), the member’s age (AGELOG), race (RACE) and 
the region (REGION) of the country from which they are elected as 
control variables. 

The member’s age (AGELOG) is included in the effort to 
control for generational effects and changes in cultural 


attitudes about the role of women in society. Because we 
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anticipate the effect of age on support for women’s issues to be 


greater for older members of the House, we report the logarithmic 


function of the member’s age in each analysis. This is 
consistent with other studies of women in Congress (see for 
example, Tamerius 1993). 

We control for the effect of each member’s race on his or 
her voting behavior by including the variable RACE. In this 
analysis RACE is dichotomous and coded 0 for whites. All others 
are set equal to l. 

The partisan identification of members of the U.S. House of 
Representatives and the U.S. Senate are relatively easy to 
establish from any number of sources on Congress. In this 
instance, this information is taken from the ICPSR computer 
tapes.’ The partisanship of each member is represented in this 
analysis by a dichotomous variable; Democrats are coded as a one 
and Republicans are coded as a zero. No partisan identification 
was assigned to members of Congress who are not self-identified 
as Democrats or Republicans. 

In addition to including a measure capturing the direct 
effects of member partisanship on their voting behavior (PARTY), 
we include a measure of the interaction effects of gender and 
partisanship on the independent variable (SXPARTY). This 


formulation is consistent with Tamerius (1993). 


7Information concerning the political party and ideological 
identification of each member of the Senate and House of 
Representatives is available for the entire period being analyzed 
here. 
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Tamerius (1993) and Sinclair (1987) have suggested that the 
region of the country from which a member is elected effects 


their legislative behavior, with members from the South being 


more conservative and less supportive of women’s issues. To 


control for this possible effect, we include a dichotomous 
variable in the models which distinguishes between Southern and 
non-Southern members of the House (1-0). Southern states were 
identified as Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Texas, and Virginia. 
Conservative coalition scores might have been used instead of 
this measure for region. However, because each of the dependent 
variables is calculated from roll call votes, we cannot use it 
because that would mean that we would be using roll call votes to 


explain phenomena on both sides of the regression equation. 


Results 


As shown below in Figure 1, the percentage of women in 
Congress has been rising in a modest, but steady fashion since 
the early 1970s. Prior to the 1992 election there appears to be 
an unmistakable trend, quite probably linked with the women’s 
movement generally. There may be some question as to whether 


the above table shows an actual trend, however. A univariate 
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Figure 1. 
PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN IN CONGRESS, 
1971-1993 


PERCENTAGE IN CONGRESS 


RUN AINA 

NS 


Source: Ornstein et al. Vital Statistics on Congress. 
Washington, D.C.: CQ Press, 1992. 1993 data collected by the 
authors. 


time series regression of the independent variable YEAR on the 


dependent variable PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN IN CONGRESS, controlling 


for the "Year of the Women" generated an adjusted R-square of 
0.9733 (see Table 1 below). The predicted value of the 
percentage of women that would be in Congress after the 1992 
election was 7.1, fully 3 percentage points lower then the actual 
percentage. The real world election results even went beyond the 
projected upper limit of the 95% confidence interval of 10.16. 
The 1992 election was unusual in a number of respects. Certainly 
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the large number of open seat election, coupled with the 


electorate’s dissatisfaction with politics as usual, enhanced the 


Table 1 
Time Series Regression of the Percentage of 
Women in Congress, 1971-1993 
Variable DF Parameter Standard 3 
Estimate Error 


Intercept 1 -285 .736 31.14 9.37 
Year 0.146 9.30*** 
Yrwomen ar 4.38 0.39 11.14*** 
F value = 201.853 Prob > F 0.0001 

Adj. R-sq = 0.9733 

*** Prob of T > 001 


success rate of female candidates for public office, particularly 


those who ran as Democrats. These facts might preclude the 
occurrence of another "Year of the Women" in the foreseeable 
future. If so, the growth trend of women representation in 
Congress will likely resume its more modest pattern. Let us now 
turn our attention to the analyses of the voting. 

The first series of votes to be analyzed will be 
presidential support scores. The variable PARTY is not included 
because it turned out to be highly collinear with the dependent 
variable PRS. We report the standardized (STD) and unstandardized 
coefficients (UNSTD) as well as the standard errors (STD ERR) to 
facilitate comparisons. Standardized coefficients can be used to 
compare within individual models. Unstandardized coefficients 


are use to compare between models. 
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Table 2. 
Regression of Key Variables on Presidential Support Scores 


Variables 1989 1990 1991 


INTERCEPT (STD) 53.243 me .262 
(UNSTD) 0.000 .000 .000 
(STD ERR) 2.334 -414 


GENDER -180*** 
~152 166 .097 
.998 260 .048 


CAUCUSMEM -406*** - 480444 -531*** 
save -967 283 
.034 .820 


SXPARTY -0.163*** -181*** 
17.979 -499 | .209 
.689 .944 283 


.948 -408 .818 .813 
.031 .031 -461 


REGION & .056 -250 .015 
.244 -947 
« 990 .087 .985 702 


AGELOG .054 .041 .O21 .032 
.000 .000 .000 .000 
.000 .000 .000 .000 


Adj. R-sq. (N) 0.279 (415) -350(416) 0.375(414) -420 (322) 


*** Drob of T > 0.001 
** Prob of T > 0.01 
* Prob of T > 0.05 


Table 2 presents the results of our analysis of presidential 
support scores from 1989 to 1992. The results indicate that both 
membership in the CCWI and gender are statistically significant 
determinants of voting behavior in each of the four years being 
examined. Interestingly, the standardized regression 
coefficients reveal that Caucus membership is a stronger factor 
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in determining the level of support members give to the President 
then is gender. In general, women were more supportive of 
President Bush’s position in those years than were men. The 
interactive variable SXPARTY allows us to control for the 
bipartisanship of the CCWI. Its direction appears consistent 
with the literature which suggests that the Democratic members of 
the Caucus are even less likely to support the a Republican 
President’s legislative agenda. Minorities were also less 
Supportive of the President. The adjusted R’s indicate that 


overall this model explains between 28 and 42% of the variance in 


the dependent variable, presidential support. While these 


adjusted R’s may seem small, they represent a significant finding 
in that this model suggests that membership in the CCWI and the 
member’s gender impacts the member’s decision making on a broader 
set of legislative issues. 

As noted below in Table 3, GENDER consistently has a 
negative and statistically significant impact on party unity 
scores; women have lower party unity scores than men when other 
explanatory factors are held constant. In contrast, the results 
indicate that the roll call voting behavior of minorities, to 
which the behavior of women are frequently compared, have high 
party unity scores in each year between 1989 and 1992. Democrats 
as a whole have higher score in 1989 and 1990, while Southerners 
have lower scores in each year. Interestingly enough, membership 
in the CCWI effects party unity only at the .05 level and only in 


1991. Women Democrats have higher party unity scores in each of 
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these years. 


Table 3. 
Regression of Key Variables on Party Unity Scores 


Variables 1989 1990 1991 1992 


INTERCEPT (STD) 78.545 .506 .208 85.255 
(UNSTD) 0.000 .000 .000 0.000 
(STD ERR) 2.141 .884 .816 1.200 


- 951 «973 ‘vas -17.428 
-404 .809 . 289 4.449 


CAUCUSMEM - O35 -531* 0.144 
-580 -468 .870 3.3532 
.809 .O1 388 1.520 


- 199448 .065 .007 
-437 .569 .702 186 
-609 -415 .381 -510 


.892 .026 -169 


-616 .716 .068 783 
.649 


REGION -152*** ~137** -141** 
.009 .848 .000 
-481 392 .568 
AGELOG 0.035 .034 .035 .019 
0.000 .000 .000 .000 
0.000 .000 .000 .000 


Adj. R-sq. (N) 0.182(415) 0.158(416) 0.139(413) .108 (321) 
**e* Prob of T > 0.001 
** Prob of T > 0.01 
* Prob of T > 0.05 


The results reported in Table 4 for conservative coalition 


support scores suggest that this model explains a greater level 


of variance when used to evaluate population of the House, rather 
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than to compare only the members of the Caucus (see Table 7 


below). The regression analysis reported that, as expected, 


Table 4. 
Regression of Key Variables on Conservative Coalition Scores 


variables 1989 1990 1991 1992 


INTERCEPT (STD) 82.166 -430 .851 
(UNSTD) 0.000 .000 .000 .000 
(STD ERR) 2.688 .607 . 867 «905 


GENDER .034 .003 .003 .008 
-485 -561 -110 
.529 -464 


~270 963 
.034 .064 .820 .216 


-563*** -488*** 
299 791 .871 -621 


SXPARTY .002 -O22 .042 
-0.528 . 754 .869 . 300 
398 955 -163 ~ 322 


-207*** ~173*** .158*** 
. 763 .037 133 
~325 .143 334 


.841 -402 
.049 .277 


AGELOG «O15 .013 .020 
.000 .000 .000 .000 
.000 .000 .000 .001 


Adj. R-sg. (N) 0.703 (415) 0.714(416) 0.698(414) 0.708(321) 
*** Prob of T > 0.001 
** Prob of T > 0.01 
* Prob of T > 0.05 


PARTY -0 
-38 
2 
RACE -0 
-24 
3 
22 | 


Southerners were more supportive of the conservative coalition’. 


Minorities and Democrats were less supportive of the conservative 


coalition position. Members of the Caucus were less supportive 


of the coalition than were other members of the House. 


Table 5. 
Regression of Key Variables on President Support Score 


Variables 1989 1990 1991 1992 


INTERCEPT (STD) 33.2243 22.973 .O21 . 348 
(UNSTD) 0.000 0.000 .000 .000 
(STD ERR) 3.275 2.524 745 563 


EXECMEM 0.52944 0.603*** ~374** 
18.686 .397 
- 220 3.692 767 -221 


.497 -24.106 -17.047 .086 
.872 4.849 5.978 .508 


~-2010*%* -0.278%#* -0.216%* - 265** 
.705 2.750 3.124 «422 


REGION .096 0.039** 0.059 .160 
1.410 2.174 . 280 
-432 4.9924 3«135 . 867 


AGELOG - O95 0.060 0.029 .012 
.000 0.000 0.000 .000 
.000 0.000 0.000 .000 


Adj. R-sq. (N) 0.194(104) 0.276(102) 0.095(159) .138 (122) 
**x* Prob of T > 0.001 
** Prob of T > 0.01 
* Prob of T > 0.05 


’This result is virtually guaranteed by the definition of 
conservative coalition. However, these measures were not 
multicolinear. 
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The focus of our analysis now turns to compare women and men 


of the Caucus to each other. Because EXECMEM is virtually 


identical with GENDER, GENDER is dropped from this model. The 


results in Table 5 suggest that women members of the Caucus were 
far more likely to support the position of President Bush than 
were the men. The interactive term SXPARTY is negatively related 
to the dependent variable and is statistically significant in 
each year. Democratic women in the Caucus were much less 
supportive of the President’s positions than were Republican 
women. Also, consistent with the data reported in Table 2, 
minorities in the Caucus were less supportive of the President in 
the years examined. 

The results reported below in Table 6 suggest that the 
decision to support the party position does not consistently 
divide Caucus members along gender lines. Southerners remain 
more independent of their parties. Party appears to play a 
greater role among Caucus members than any other factor; the 
standardized regression coefficients are significant in each case 
and are the strongest factor within each model. In addition, the 
adjusted R’s in Table 6 are significantly higher than those 
reported in Table 2 (above), demonstrating that this model has 


greater explanatory value. 
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Table 6. 
Regression of Key Variables on Party Unity Scores 


Variables 1989 1990 1991 1992 


INTERCEPT (STD) 51.672 .606 -487 .718 
(UNSTD) 0.000 .000 .000 .000 
(STD ERR) 3.980 919 .150 .049 


EXECMEM -0.229%** 0.097 .076 
12.560 .156 .036 
.347 .398 .803 .079 


-802*** -862*** 765% 18 
. 868 551 .730 .209 
.148 -496 


SXPARTY .200** .084 .058 .065 
.316 .350 .166 .175 
.530 .354 .753 .903 


.026 -116* -124* 
~-633 -964 . 786 
.164 -213 -329 -244 


REGION -102* -178** 
785 .074 .679 .088 
.794 -428 357 «332 


AGELOG .032 -023 .049 .007 
.000 .000 .000 .000 
.000 .000 .000 .000 


Adj. R-sg (N) 0.801(85) .811(102) 0.644(123) -600 (121) 
*** Prob of T > 0.001 
** Prob of T > 0.01 
* Prob of T > 0.05 


Table 7 shows the results of introducing executive membership 
(EXECMEM) in the CCWI into the model. As the data make clear, 
executive membership in the CCWI is positively and strongly 
related to presidential support. This would seem to indicate 
that membership in the Caucus is more of a factor in explaining 
opposition to positions held by the President then even executive 
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membership in the CCWI. 


Table 7. 


Regression of Key Variables on Conservative Coalition Scores 
Variables 1989 1990 1991 1992 


INTERCEPT (STD) 62.484 55.520 . 726 350 
(UNSTD) 0.000 0.000 .000 .000 
(STD ERR) 6.979 6.133 - 538 


EXECMEM ~216** -129 .055 .007 
.147 .468 .548 
.623 .101 326 


.448 ~29.847 -40.981 .129 
4.979 6.091 


SXPARTY 160 “0.103 .059 .082 
.006 91 -612 
.697 9.147 11.374 -207 


~-210*** -0.266*** 
-17.236 -18.479 910 
“S17 4.651 126 


REGION 0.425*** 0.380*** -412*** 
«S79 .644 .074 
«653 .101 .636 


.001 .000 .003 .001 
.001 .001 .001 .001 


Adj. R-sq. (N) 0.801(85) .509 (102) -420(124) (922) 
*** Prob of T > 0.001 
** Prob of T > 0.01 
* Prob of T > 0.05 


The dependent variable in Tables 8 and 9 is a scale 


constructed from a series of votes on women’s issues identified 


by the BPW. Comparing the 1991 models, it appears that in the 


decision to support women’s issues gender, caucus membership, 


party, race, and region are important determinants of member 
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Table 8. 
Regression of Key Variables on BPW Support Score 


Variables 1991 1992 


INTERCEPT (STD) 240 
(UNSTD) .000 .000 
(STD ERR) «O31 .057 


GENDER .144** 166** 
.219 .314 
.071 .125 


CAUCUSMEM 
.229 
.023 .043 


-645*** 
-440 
.023 .042 


SXPARTY -135** -177* 
287 
.085 .161 


-100*** .024 
.130 .042 
.035 .073 


REGION -122*** 
~103 
.023 


AGELOG .009 .003 
.000 .000 
.000 .000 


Adj. R-sq. (N) .717 (408) .448 
**x* Prob of T > 0.001 
** Prob of T > 0.01 
* Prob of T > 0.05 


voting behavior. The interaction term SXPARTY is statistically 
significant and negative in the 1991 model which includes Caucus 
men. This result implies that the women of the Democratic party 


were less supportive of these women’s issues than were other 


women that year. SXPARTY is not significant in any of the other 
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models presented in Tables 8 and 9. This seemingly anomalous 


coefficient could be a statistical artifact. It is most likely a 


result of the type of votes included in the scale used as the 


Table 9. 
Regression of Key Variables on BPW Support Score 
Variables 1991 1992 


INTERCEPT (STD) 
(UNSTD) .000 .000 
(STD ERR) «O53 .097 


«i102 - 398 
.142 -228 


EXECMEM - LSS . 260 
.078 .186 
& .178 


- 381*** .149 
.044 


SXPARTY .009 
.005 » 205 
.070 


-186** 
.088 .105 
.070 


REGION .032 .099 
.016 
.037 .070 


AGELOG .018 .048 
.000 .000 
.000 .000 


Adj. R-sq. (N) .166 (157) .016 (121) 
*** Prob of T > 0.001 
** Prob of T > 0.01 
* Prob of T > 0.05 


dependent variable. These votes may be less feminist or more 
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conservative (hence, appealing to Republican women) than other 
possible votes. Table 9 suggests that gender cannot be used to 
distinguish between the voting behavior of members of the. 
Congressional Caucus for Women’s Issues in 1991 or 1992. [In 
fact, none of the variables used to compare the voting behavior 


of Caucus members to each other are statistically significant. 


These same variable are significant, however, in distinguishing 


between Caucus members and non-members. It appears that, 
overall, Caucus members are more similar in their voting behavior 


than different. 


Conclusions 


This paper has implications for concerns about the 
representation of women and women’s interests in Congress. [In 
large part, the reason many observers are concerned with the 
race, ethnicity and gender of elected officials is that we 
believe that an individual’s personal characteristics serve as a 
guide to their actions. However, little research has been done 
to asses whether that assumption has a basis in fact. If the 
voting behavior of women in the House of Representatives is not 
substantially different than that of men greater numbers of women 
in office may not signal any potential for change in public 
policy. 

This paper contributes the debate over the impact of female 


representatives on policymaking by focusing on the U.S. House of 
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Representatives, distinguishing between caucus members and non- 
members and by examining overall votes, not just votes on women’s 


issues. The results from our analysis indicate that gendér does 


play a statistically significant role in the voting behavior of 


members of the United States House of Representatives between 
1989 and 1992 on women’s issues and a broad set of other issues. 
If this continues to be the case, the trend toward greater 
representation of women in the House may have a significant 
impact on the legislative process. 

Women in Congress are not a monolithic voting bloc. They 
differ from men and among themselves. In many instances the 
Republican women of the Caucus have different voting patterns 
than Democratic women as well as the men of the Caucus. As the 
results presented in Tables 8 and 9 clearly demonstrate, among 
members of the Caucus, gender does not play a role in member 


voting behavior. 
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Appendix 


Votes Used in the Calculation of Index for 1991 


H.R. 2100. FISCAL 1992 DEFENSE AUTHORIZATION. An amendment 
introduced by Rep. AuCoin (D-Oregon) to provide servicemen and 
their dependents stationed overseas with reproductive health 
services, including privately paid abortions, at military 
hospitals. May 22, 1991. BPW Position: supported. 


H.R. 1. CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1991/TOWNS (D- NEW YORK) SUBSTITUTE. 
Substitute amendment to provide for unlimited punitive damages 
for discrimination based on sex, religion, or disability as 
opposed to the $150,000 cap provided for in the Brooks (D-Texas) 
substitute; ban sex discrimination in private contracts; define 
"business necessity" as a practice that bears a substantial and 
demonstrable relationship to job performance; and for other 
purposes. June 4, 1991. BPW Position: supported. 


H.R. 1. CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1991/ADMINISTRATION SUBSTITUTE. 
Michel (R-Illinois) introduced an Administration substitute to 
the Civil Rights Act of 1991 which would remove compensatory and 
punitive damages for job discrimination based on sex, religion or 
disability but allow up to $150,000 for cases involving 
harassment; define business necessity as a practice that has a 
manifest relationship to the employment or that serves a 
legitimate employment goal; allow intentional discrimination when 
it is only a contributing factor; allow challenges to consent 
decrees; ban the use of race-based adjustments to hiring test 
scores; and make other changes. June 4, 1991. BPW Position: 
opposed. 


H.R. 1. CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1991/PASSAGE. Passage of the bill 
to reverse or modify a series of Supreme Court rulings that 
narrowed the reach and remedies of job discrimination laws and to 
authorize compensatory and punitive damages for victims of 
discrimination based on sex, religion or disability. June 5, 
1991. BPW Position: supported. 


H.R. 2707. FISCAL 1992 LABOR, HHS, AND EDUCATION 
APPROPRIATIONS/PASSAGE. Passage of the bill to provide 
approximately $204 billion in new budget authority for the 
departments of Labor, Education, and Health and Human Services 
and related agencies. The bill prohibits the use of funds to 
implement the Administration’s "gag rule," which prohibits family 
planning projects that receive federal funds from providing 
information about abortions. The bill also provides for 
significant spending increases for women’s health--specifically 
for research on breast, cervical and ovarian cancer, as well as 


for mammography and pap smear screening for early cancer 
detection. June 26, 1991. BPW Position: supported. 


H.R. 2. FAMILY MEDICAL LEAVE ACT/STENHOLM (D- TEXAS) SUBSTITUTE. 
Substitute amendment to allow parents of young children to take 
up to six years of unpaid leave and workers caring for an ill 
family member to take up to two years of unpaid leave and still 
have preferential hiring rights. The language of this bill would 
not guarantee a returning worker his or her job, only 
"preferential hiring" status. November 13, 1991. BPW Position: 
opposed. 


H.R. 2. FAMILY AND MEDICAL LEAVE ACT/PASSAGE. Passage of the 
bill to require employers with 50 or more employees to provide 
workers with up to 12 weeks of unpaid leave a year for a serious 
illness, the birth or adoption of a child, or to care for a 
seriously ill child, spouse or parent. November 13, 1991. BPW 
Position: supported. 


H.R. 2707. FISCAL 1992 LABOR, HHS, AND EDUCATION 
APPROPRIATIONS/VETO OVERRIDE. Passage, over President Bush’s 
veto, of the bill to provide approximately $205 billion in new 
budget authority for the departments of Labor, Education, and 
Health and Human Services and related agencies. The bill 
prohibits the use of funds to implement the Administration’s "gag 
rule," which prohibits family planning projects that receive 
federal funds from providing information about abortions. The 
bill also provides for significant spending increases for women’s 
health--specifically for research on breast, cervical and ovarian 
cancer, as well as for mammography and pap smear screening for 
early cancer detection. November 19, 1991. BPW Position: 
supported. 


Votes Used in the Calculation of Index for 1992 


H.R. 3090. TITLE X FAMILY PLANNING AMENDMENTS ACT/PASSAGE. 
Passage of the bill to reauthorize for five years - through 
fiscal year 1997 - Title X of the Public Health Service Act. The 
bill would also overturn the administration’s "gag rule" and thus 
allow health care providers in Title X funded family planning 
clinics to mention abortion as a legal option available to 
pregnant women at the patient’s request and in a non-directive 
manner. April 30, 1992. BPW Position: supported. 


H.R. 2507. NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH (NIH) REVITALIZATION 
AMENDMENTS/ PASSAGE OF THE CONFERENCE REPORT. Adoption of the 
conference report to reauthorize and amend the programs of NIH. 
The bill would: fund breast, ovarian and other reproductive 
cancer research; require that women and minorities be included in 
clinical research; establish a permanent Office of Research on 


Women’s Health at NIH; increase th 
senior scientists and physicians; 
on osteoporosis. The conference re 
on fetal tissue transplant research, 
Position: Supported. 


H.R. 2507. NATIONAL INSTITu 
AMENDMENTS /VETO OVERRIDE. 
of the bill to reauthorize 
bill would: fund breast, 
research; requi 
Clinical res 
h 

and Physicians; 
On Osteoporosis. The conference re 
on fetal tissue transplant research. 
Position: Supported. 


S. 323. 


gal opti 
BPW Position: 


S.5. FAMILY MEDICAL LEAVE Vote to Override 


President Bush to require 


unpaid leave 
BPW Position: Supported. 


gag rule" and require women 
"non-directive counselin 
including abortion. October 2, 1992. BPW 
Supported, 


S. 3144, EALTH CARE INITIATIVES ACT/PASSAGE. Passage 
provide military personnel and their dependents 
€productive health services including 
Private funds. October 3, 1992. BPW 


number of women working as 
nd set up a research program 
ort would also lift the ban 
May 28, 1992. pBpw 
HEALTH (NIH) REVITALIZATION 
Override President Bush’s veto 
the programs of NIH. The 
other reproductive cancer 
orities be included in 
nent Office of Research on 
number of women working as 
nd set up a research program 
ort would also lift the ban 
June 24, 1992. BPW 
P| TITLE X FAMILY PLANNING AMENDMENTS ACT/PASSAGE OF 
CONFERENCE REPORT. Adoption of the conference report to 
reauthorize for five years - through fiscal year 1997 - Title x 
of the Public Health Service Act. The bill would also overturn 
the administration’s "gag rule" and thus allow health care 
Providers in Title X funded family Planning clinics to mention 
abortion as On available to pregnant women. August 
6, 1992. supported. 
Ovide workers with up 
eeks ily emergencies. September 
30, 1992, 
S. 323. TITLE x FAMILY PLANNING AMENDMENTS ACT/VETO OVERRIDE. 
Vote to override President Bush’s September 25th veto of the bill 
to reauthorize for five years - through fiscal year 1997 - Title 
X of the Public Health Service Act. The pj verturn 
the admini ntended 
pregnancie er 
legal opti 
Position: 
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A leading theoretical view holds that American political parties are vote maximizing, non- 
ideological electoral organizations. The parties in Congress, in particular, are thought to be guided 
more by members' personal goals than by national consensus, and policy innovation is thought to be the 
exception while incrementalism is the rule (Mayhew 1974; Rieselbach 1986). Anthony Downs contends 
that "the main goal of every party is the winning of elections. Thus all its actions are aimed at 
maximizing votes, and it treats policies merely as means toward this end. . . [that] parties formulate 
policies in order to win elections, rather than win elections in order to formulate policies." (Downs 1957, 
296, 28). This is said to be true because party members (i.e., politicians) are believed to be purely self- 
interested: 


... they act solely in order to attain the income, prestige, and power which come from being in 
office . . . politicians never seek office as a means of carrying out particular policies; their only 
goal is to reap the rewards of holding office per se. They treat policies purely as a means to the 
attainment of their private ends, which they can reach only by being elected (Downs 1957, 28). 


This rather pessimistic view of political parties and politicians leaves little room for parties to act in 
a collectively responsible way, a condition thought necessary for the legitimate functioning of 
representative democracy (Broder 1971; Fiorina 1980; Price 1984, Chapter 4; Ranney 1962). 

A competing view of parties calls for responsible party government and asserts that political 
parties are the "one instrument available to us for disciplining government to meet our needs” (Broder 
1971, xx). Morris Fiorina aptly put it this way: 


... Clear location of responsibility is vitally important to the operation of democratic 
governments. Without responsibility, citizens can only guess at who deserves their support; the 
act of voting loses much of its meaning. Moreover, the expectation of being held responsible 
provides representatives with a personal incentive to govern in their constituents’ interest 
(Fiorina 1980, 26). 


Collective responsibility for policy decisions is imposed through political parties that "seek power, 
not in an end in itself, but in order that they may put their programs into governmental action” (Ranney 
1962, 20). Parties are thus thought to win elections in order to formulate policies, not the other way 
around, as Downs contends. 

Yet there is little evidence that American political parties act according to the demanding 
requirements of the responsible party model. Congress is generally unable to legislate major policy 
changes and instead practices policy incrementalism. However, David Brady has found that during 
realignments Congress has overcome the obstacles of parochialism, the separation of powers, and low 
party cohesion to produce eras of party government (Brady 1988, 12-13). 

Brady's party government thesis points to the unusual conditions present during realignments. Prior 
to realignments salient national issues arise on which the parties take positions that offer voters clear- 
cut alternatives. The resulting congressional majority party is thus elected on the basis of its positions 
on national rather than local issues, and it is united on these issues. The result is an increase in party 
voting in Congress that stimulates major policy changes (Brady 1986, 55-56). It is also important that 
"the new majority party controlled the House, Senate, and Presidency for at least a decade. Unified 
control of the government for a relatively lengthy period is necessary in order for the policy changes to 
be passed and then accepted and ratified by the electorate in subsequent elections" (Brady 1988, 15). 

. Brady argues that “. . . in each realignment American political parties were the primary 
integrative mechanism linking the electorate to the party in government. . . during realigning periods 
the three levels of party--electorate, organization and government-are relatively united" (Brady 
1988, 18). Brady demonstrates that the policy changes associated with realignments are the result of 
increased party strength in the House of Representatives, in the party in government. He asserts that 
the electoral turnover produced by the realignment "results in an American form of party government" 
(Brady 1986, 66). But how does the emerging dominant party fill Congress with its loyal partisans? 
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A Theory of Party Government and the Congressional Campaign Committees 


Brady has shown that during realignments the congressional parties promote responsible party 
governance, but how does the realignment's emerging dominant party turn a preference for its policy 
stands among the electorate into a cohesive congressional majority? It is, I propose, the electoral arm of 
the party in Congress, the congressional campaign committee, that helps to fill Congress with partisans 
united behind the party's platform. My thesis is that the congressional parties, understood here as 
both the party caucuses in Congress and their congressional campaign committees, present the potential 
for political parties to achieve relatively more responsible governance by coordinating electoral 
appeals with legislative policy making, and that during realignments this potential is most likely to 
be realized. The complete congressional party is therefore engaged in both governing and electing. 

I adopt Brady's party theory in examining the House congressional campaign committees (CCCs), 
party electoral organizations uniquely situated to coordinate electoral and legislative goals because 
they are inherently linked to the party in Congress. An important premise is that the CCCs are part of 
the congressional parties and therefore are influenced by and also influence their parent organizations 
in the House of Representatives. The party's caucus (or conference, as the Republicans call it) is the 
legislative branch of the congressional party charged with policy making duties, and its congressional 
campaign committee is the electoral branch responsible for electing partisans to the House. The 
congressional campaign committees are creatures of the parties in Congress, the chairpersons of the 
CCCs are considered part of the congressional parties’ leadership, and although the CCCs are external 
electoral organizations their activities are inherently linked to their parent organizations in Congress. 

Working together under conditions of high partisan cohesion on major national issues the two 
branches of the congressional party can potentially translate successful electoral appeals into coherent 
policy making and thus enhance the accountability of the institution. These conditions are most likely 
to occur during electoral realignments, when salient national issues polarize the electorate and the 
majority party is elected to enact the winning side's policy preferences. 

As the electoral arm of the congressional parties, the CCCs potentially play a significant role in 
producing a highly cohesive emerging dominant party. This paper examines the House political 
parties (both the party caucuses and the CCCs) from 1866, when the first congressional campaign 
committee was established, to the 1970s with particular emphasis on periods of realignment. 

The analysis shows that during periods of realignment, and sometimes during other periods of high 
party cohesion, the majority party's congressional campaign committee and its congressional party 
caucus act together and may coordinate electoral appeals with policy goals and thus heighten the 
potential for collective responsibility. 

During realignments the congressionai parties do not behave as the Downsian party theory 
predicts, they do not formulate policies in order to win elections merely so that their members can reap 
the rewards of office. Instead, during realigning periods winning is certainly important, but only in the 
context of the goal of winning: a party aims to win elections in order to achieve majority status so that 
it can control the content and direction of public policy, and the congressional campaign committees are 
found to play an important role in this process. 

However, the congressional campaign committees have not been considered by most scholars of 
congressional parties, electoral politics, or of other related subjects. For example, Brady and others do 
not consider the role of the CCCs in their studies of the congressional parties during realignments 
(Brady 1986, 1988; Brady and Althoff 1974; Brady, Cooper and Hurley 1979). Some scholars have 
mentioned the CCCs in their studies. For example, in his seminal study on congressional political 
parties, David Truman includes the chairpersons of the CCCs among the party leadership positions in 
both houses of Congress (1959, 102, 199, 231, 301). Samuel Eldersveld likewise lists the CCCs as part of 
the party organization in Congress (1982, 116-17). Yet these and other studies have not considered the 
role of the CCCs in any detailed or analytical manner.! Even some contemporary scholars who have 


1 A notable exception is Robin Kolodny, "The Role of the Congressional Campaign Committees in Party 
Development and Leadership Selection in Congress," doctoral dissertation, The Johns Hopkins University, 1992. 
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considered the campaign committees often focus primarily on their role in the financing of congressional 
elections and tend to disregard the relationship between the CCCs and the parties in Congress 
(Herrnson 1988, 1989; Jacobson 1985-86). 

This lack of information on the CCCs creates an unfortunate gap in our understanding of 
congressional parties, elections, and legislative behavior. By neglecting the CCCs, past studies of 
congressional parties have missed a dimension of congressional politics that at times may have 
contributed to relatively more party responsibility in governance. This paper attempts to begin filling 
the gap in our understanding of political parties in the U.S. by examining the House congressional 
campaign committees from the establishment of the first CCC in 1866 to the committees’ activities in 
the 1970s with particular emphasis on realignment periods. 


The Theory of Party Government and the 
Congressional Campaign Committees During Three Realignments 


In order to illustrate the CCCs’ role in the development of party government during realignments in 
which the congressional parties are capable of coordinating electoral and policy goals to produce 
relatively more responsible party government it is necessary to show that: 

1) the CCCs help create heightened party cohesion among the dominant 

congressional party during realignments; 

2) the CCCs contribute to the electoral success of the dominant party; and 

3) the strength of the party in Congress, the internal party organization, is 

related to the strength of its CCC, the external party organization. 

The House CCCs are therefore analyzed according to these three factors for all election years and 
subsequent Congresses from 1866 to the 1974. Each variable is described and the expected findings are 
discussed below. Other factors that clearly influence the activities of parties, such as economic 
declines, social upheavals, and major world events like wars, will also be considered. This study covers 
three realignment eras which will be the focus of the analysis: the Civil War realignment of the 1850s 
and 1860s; the 1890s realignment; and the New Deal realignment from 1928 to 1936. 

The first variable, party cohesion, is an important condition for the passage of major policy changes 
during realignments. The congressional campaign committees (particularly the emerging dominant 
party's committee) are expected to be increasingly active, more strategic, more focused on issues and 
policy goals during realignments than at other times, and to promote the party's position on the salient 
national issues of the day. In other words, realignment eras are characterized by a high level of 
electoral and policy coordination. Indeed, during any period of high party cohesion in Congress it is 
expected that the dominant party's CCC will have contributed to that party unity. 

A CCC's activities are also expected to affect its party's numerical status in the House. If the CCC 
is successful, its activities should increase the party's numbers in the House. The parties’ numerical 
status in the House will be examined from 1866 to the 1970s to determine if the activities of the 
congressional campaign committees affect those numbers. 

Eras of congressional strength (as opposed to presidential strength) and of strong party leadership 
in the House are expected to correspond to high levels of congressional campaign committee activity. 
James Sundquist has argued that congressional supremacy in the federal government was in its "Golden 
Age" from the time Congress overrode the wishes of President Andrew Johnson until the eve of Theodore 
Roosevelt's reign, when much of that congressional power was then transferred to the President, until 
Congress reasserted its preeminence in the early 1970s (Sundquist 1981, 25, 35-36). As party 
organizations inherently linked to the parties in Congress, the strength and effectiveness of the 
congressional campaign committees should also follow this pattern of congressional power described by 
Sundquist. Likewise, strong congressional leadership inside Congress should influence the activity of 
the CCCs. For example, during the era of strong House Speakers under Thomas Reed (R-Maine), who 
served from 1889 to 1891 and again from 1895 to 1899, and then under Joseph Cannon (R-Illinois), from 


Kolodny uncovered a wealth of information about the early CCCs through her research of the archives of the 
papers of many involved in early CCC activities. 
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1903 to 1911, it is expected that the Republican CCC was motivated to act on the policy and power goals 
of these leaders. 

Conversely, when a party is split into factions, as was the Democratic party in 1896 over the Bryan 
candidacy and the Republican party in 1912 over the Bull Moose party candidacy of Theodore 
Roosevelt, all of the party's organizations will be affected by the split. While electing partisans to 
Congress is the primary task of the congressional campaign committees, dissention within the party 
may cause the CCCs to become inactive or perhaps to fall under the control of one faction or the other, 
thus altering its activities and strategies. 

The analysis is divided into four eras that are associated with electoral realignments. These eras 
are often thought to characterize changes in the development of political parties in the U.S. and 
indeed correspond with fundamental changes and major developments within the congressional 
campaign committees. Each realignment era is examined in detail and the periods between 
realignments are included in the empirical analysis.2 

The first CCC, the Union Republican Congressional Committee, emerged in 1866 in the wake of the 
Civil War realignment, and this event will be examined to fully understand the conditions that 
produced a new type of party organization. The second era covers the period from 1867 to just before the 
realignment of the 1890s. Known as the third party system, it is characterized by reconstruction of the 
South, industrialization, and organization of partisanship along regional lines. Next, the CCCs are 
studied during the fourth party system, from approximately 1894 through the critical election of 1896 
to the events preceding the next realignment in the 1930s. During the fourth party system politics came 
under the control of industrial interests, Republicans dominated national politics, and the Progressives 
achieved major political reforms that tended to diminish the role of political parties in electoral 
politics. The New Deal party system that molded national politics from the 1930s to the 1970s and 
beyond under the dominance of the Democratic party is the final era of study. This era saw the influx 
of new immigrants and others into the electorate, the acceptance of federal involvement in the 
economy, the rise of presidential power, and the gradual replacement of sectionalism with two-party 
competition. 

Finally, because very little information about the congressional campaign committees exists, 
conducting an historical analysis of the CCCs was a difficult task. There are periods of time for which 
there is only sketchy information available on the congressional campaign committees. Furthermore, 
since most of the information that is available is on the Republican committee, this analysis of the 
CCCs will be primarily the story of the Republican Congressional Committee. 


The First Congressional Campaign Committee: 
Policy Goals Motivate Party Innovation in 1866 


Why do party organizations form? Answering this question for the congressional campaign 
committees will shed some light on their history and development, for the consequences of a party 
organization's birth no doubt shape its character. As Maurice Duverger noted, "just as men bear all 
their lives the mark of their childhood, so parties are profoundly influenced by their origins" 
(Duverger 1945, xxiii). 

The congressional Republicans had been recruiting candidates for various offices (e.g., the House of 
Representatives, state legislatures, and president) since the 1790s, because "legislators realized that 
they had to find a means to induce the election of like-minded colleagues if their policy preferences 
were to be adopted"--clearly a non-Downsian goal (Maisel 1987, 30). In 1866°, a similar focus on policy 
gaals motivated the congressional Republicans to establish the first congressional campaign committee, 


2 Note that this paper is a short review of a larger work in progress that comprehensively covers all years from 
1866 to 1974. 

3 Historian Richard Abbott states that the Republican CCC was organized in 1860, but most other scholars agree 
that it was established as a party organization distinct from the national committee in 1866 (see Abbott 1986, 87). 
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the Union Republican Congressional Committee (URCC), at the end of the Civil War realignment.* 
This congressional party organization emerged out of one of the most contentious policy debates in our 
nation's history: the dispute between the Radical Republican majority in Congress and Presidents 
Abraham Lincoln and Andrew Johnson over reconstruction policy and management. 

The Civil War and reconstruction had produced a focus on national issues and heightened unity 
among most congressional Republicans to pursue major policy changes. That unity, however, did not 
extend to the executive branch. Congressional Radical Republicans wanted ‘radical’ reconstruction of 
the South directed by Congress that included property redistribution to blacks and poor whites, the 
closing of plantations, disenfranchisement of Confederate leaders, full enfranchisement of blacks and 
the establishment of public schools (Abbott 1986, 51).> President Lincoln favored less demanding 
requirements for the southern states that included few protections for the rights of blacks and 
discontinuation of military control of the South. This policy disagreement set the two branches on a 
collision course. In 1864, the Radicals in Congress issued the Wade-Davis Manifesto proclaiming that 
"the authority of Congress is paramount and must be respected,” that the president "must confine 
himself to his executive duties—to obey and execute, not make the laws--to suppress by arms armed 
rebellion, and leave political reorganization to Congress" (Congressional Quarterly 1971, 39). 

When Andrew Johnson (originally a Tennessee Democrat) assumed the presidency upon Lincoln's 
assassination in 1865, the congressional Republicans were at first optimistic because they believed 
Johnson agreed with their views on reconstruction policy. However, Johnson's reconstruction plans were 
similar to those proposed by Lincoln and were to be directed by the President with no input from 
Congress. Johnson did not even call Congress into special session to consider his reconstruction policies 
but instead planned to implement them before Congress returned in December 1865. However, upon 
reconvening, the Republicans in Congress passed and overrode Johnson's veto of numerous reconstruction 
bills, including the Civil Rights Act granting citizenship to blacks and empowering federal courts to 
protect those citizenship rights (Abbott 1986, 50; Ridpath 1877, 548). 

The schism between the Republicans in Congress and the President led both to hit the 1866 
campaign trail advocating their respective platforms. In addition to using his control over patronage 
positions to bolster support for his policies in the administration (Macy 1904, 87), President Johnson 
attempted to rally support among voters for his presidential reconstruction policies with a speaking 
tour of the North (Ridpath 1877, 549; Tulis 1987, 90, 87-93). However, Johnson's speaking tour would 
prove to be ineffective, if not counterproductive, in part because of his "improper rhetoric," such as 
comparing himself to Christ, that alienated many potential supporters (Tulis 1987, 89-90). Jeffrey 
Tulis describes Johnson's speaking style as "fiery demagoguery" and notes that the President's speeches 
to win electoral support for his reconstruction policies were uncharacteristic, indeed "illegitimate," in 
that era (Tulis 1987, 93). In fact, Congress’ impeachment charges against Johnson included "one for the 
bad rhetoric used on tour to gain support for his reconstruction policies" (Tulis 1987, 88). 

The Union Republican Congressional Committee, chaired first by Representative Robert C. Schenck 
of Ohio, was established in 1866 as "a way to achieve undisputed dominance--in other words, a clear- 
cut majority in both houses. . . [to] not only implement their program but . . . render ineffectual the 
President's counter weapon of the veto" (Republican Congressional Committee 1966, 11). The URCC was 
launched by a caucus of House and Senate Republicans, and it followed the same ideological agenda as 
its parent party organizations in Congress. The Union Congressional Executive Committee, which 
carried out the daily operations of the URCC, distributed speeches and sent speakers around the 
nation, some to the South, to promote Reconstruction formulated and managed by Congress rather than 
by the President and to insure the congressional majority necessary to override President Johnson's 
vetoes. 


4 Northern Republicans took on the Union Party label during the Civil War to indicate their wish, along with 
many northern Democrats, to quickly reestablish the union. 

5 Most of these rather radical proposals were eventually dropped from the Republican agenda in order to attract 
white supporters in the South and maintain northern support. 

© The 14th Amendment (1868) later granted citizenship to “all persons born or naturalized” in the U.S., and the 
15th Amendment (1870) constitutionally enfranchised blacks. 


The URCC raised most of its money by assessing each Republican member of Congress, a practice 
that supplied a stable source of funds to both parties' campaign committees until the 1974 campaign 
finance reforms. The Republican campaign committee "spent $20,000 during the campaign and 
distributed more than one million speeches and documents," not a bad first effort (Abbott 1986, 87; see 
also Kolodny 1992, Chapter 1). The committee distributed these documents using the congressional 
franking privilege, a practice that had not yet been formally banned for overt electoral appeals 
(Abbott 1986, 88). 

The URCC targeted certain districts that were perceived ripe for takeover by the party and 
concentrated campaign efforts in those areas. The same strategy is generally followed today in order to 
get the best return on the party's investment. In 1866 the URCC focused on the election of loyal 
Republican members of Congress from the North in order to maintain the party's majority status and 
control reconstruction policy. Agreement with the party's reconstruction policy objectives was therefore 
a necessary criterion for party assistance. This effort to build party unity is certainly not consistent 
with the Downsian theory of political parties but instead lends support to the party government 
theory. 

Also in 1866, the URCC engaged in limited party activities in the South in an attempt to influence 
the process of readmission to the Union, not to win congressional elections since there were none in the 
unreconstructed southern states. Tennessee, which had been readmitted to the Union in 1866 and had 
already enfranchised its black males, held elections in the summer of 1866. Though the URCC sent no 
speakers, as had been requested by Tennessee Republicans, it did send thousands of documents 
contributing to the Republican victories there: the return of a Republican governor, control of all the 
state's congressional seats, and nearly all of the posts in the state legislature. 

The congressional Republicans were understandably most concerned with securing the election of 
loyal Republicans to Congress in order to assure the votes necessary to control reconstruction policy over 
President Johnson's vetoes. Additionally, most Northern Republicans, particularly those in Congress, 
believed that endorsing black enfranchisement, the pivotal issue around which the southern Unionists 
had organized, would cost them the election in 1866, and many Southern Republicans realized that 
“without Northern success at the polls, they were doomed" (Abbott 1986, 71). Yet, both groups were 
also becoming increasingly aware that blacks were necessary to the viability of the Republican party 
in the South. 

The Republicans in Congress were reelected with increased majorities in 1866, and the Fortieth 
Congress was characterized by Radical Republican dominance, in which the party controlled more than 
two-thirds majorities in both houses of Congress.” When Congress reconvened in December of 1866, 
reconstruction policy proceeded generally along congressional lines, rather than according to President 
Johnson's plans, and Congress enacted many of the Republican's reconstruction policies into law over 
President Johnson's veto. A high level of party cohesion was necessary to achieve this dominance over 
policy making, and the URCC's efforts likely contributed to that cohesion. 

Yet, there is no concrete evidence to suggest that these achievements were the result of the Union 
Republican Congressional Committee's efforts. Indeed, as Sorauf and others have pointed out, gauging 
the electoral utility of the CCCs' activities is not an exact science (Sorauf 1988, Chapter 5). It is 
impossible to measure the relative contribution of CCC efforts, or other factors such as the significant 
anti-Johnson sentiment among voters, to the party's 1866 electoral success. Any assessment of the CCC's 
utility must therefore be approximate. What is clear, however, is that the party itself considered the 
efforts of the first congressional campaign committee to be successful and worthwhile. In its self- 
history written one hundred years later, the Republican Congressional Committee's evaluation of the 
URCC's utility in the 1866 elections was indeed positive: 


Such results could not fail to open the eyes of the politically cogent in the Party to the fact that 
such an organization as the Congressional Committee should continue its efforts ...a 
Congressional Committee, solely attuned with the Congress, was better equipped [than the 


7 The anti-Johnson Republicans also won control of all northern state legislators and won every gubernatorial 
contest in the North in 1866. 


National Committee] to cope with the specific necessities for a political victory at that level 
and to serve as a gauge of the tactics and strategy needed to win House races (Republican 
Congressional Committee 1966, 17). 


The 1866 election occurred at the tail end of the Civil War realignment era, and as David Brady 
has shown, there is an enhanced potential for responsible party governance during and after eras of 
realignment. The electorate was focused on the national issues of reconstruction of the South, rather 
than on local issues, and the Republicans created their congressional majority based on these issues. The 
establishment of the first congressional campaign committee was thus perhaps prompted by the 
conditions created by a major realignment: the Civil War realignment gave the Radical Republicans 
the initial momentum to pursue their policy goals, and the organization of the Republican 
Congressional Committee channeled that momentum toward electoral activities. 

Downs argued that a party is "a loosely formed group of men who cooperate chiefly in an effort to 
get some of their number elected to office. However, they may strongly disagree with each other about 
the policies which those elected should put into place" (Downs 1957, 25). Yet, this was not the case in 
1866. Although there were disagreements among Republicans over the degree of change necessary in 
the South and the policies endorsed by the party as a whole did change over time, the Radical 
Republicans who formed the URCC did not disagree with one another about their general policy goals. 
In fact, the URCC assisted only loyal (i.e., Radical) Republicans in the 1866 elections. 

The first CCC was established to win elections in order to formulate policies, not, as Downs 
contends, to formulate policies in order to win elections. The Radical Republicans in Congress were not 
motivated merely by "their personal desire for the income, prestige, and power which come from 
holding office" (Downs 1957, 34). Instead, the congressional Republicans were motivated by their 
desire to control the direction of reconstruction policy and the URCC appears to have played and 
important part in assuring their ability to do so. According to Austin Ranney's description of 
responsible party government we find that the first CCC exhibited behavior characteristic of this 
model: 


In a system of party government the parties seek power, not as an end in itself, but in order that 
they may put their programs into governmental action. They therefore, conceive of their job as 
having two aspects: winning elections in order to get power and using the power they win to 
carry out their programs (Ranney 1962, 20). 


Indeed, Walter Dean Burnham characterized the Republican party during the 1860s as "genuinely, if 
unusually, a policy-making party" (Burnham 1967, 296). 

The existence of strong party leadership in Congress was instrumental in establishing the URCC. 
Representative Thaddeus Stevens of Pennsylvania "provided the direction needed to organize the 
committee into an effective political weapon" (Republican Congressional Committee 1966, 13). The 
first chairman of the committee, Representative Robert C. Schenck of Ohio, was an able and energetic 
leader who helped fulfill the party's electoral goals. The electoral victories of the Radical 
Republicans in 1866 that led to congressional control of reconstruction and other policies ushered in the 
"Golden Age of Congressional Ascendancy” (Sundquist 1981, 25). If the Republican campaign committee 
can be said to have contributed at all to the veto-proof Republican majorities in Congress, then it should 
get some credit for forging an era of congressional dominance consistent with the traditional Whig 
philosophy that Congress should make policies and the president should implement them. 

The power struggle between the executive and legislative branches of government was a significant 
aspect of the policy dispute over reconstruction, and Downs might contend that winning that contest for 
power was the congressional Republicans’ primary goal. Yet, when Johnson first took office the 
Radicals in Congress were optimistic about his policy stands and willing to let him carry the torch. But 
when it became evident that Johnson's reconstruction plans differed significantly from those of the 
Radicals in Congress, the Republicans created a campaign organization to defeat the President's plan 
at the polls. The congressional Republicans were not motivated merely by the desire for power, for 
they only challenged the President's power in order to defeat his policies. 
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A federal government divided over the issue of southern reconstruction was clearly an important 
motivating factor in the establishment of the first congressional campaign committee. Had the 
executive and legislative branches been united on this issue, the Radical Republicans would probably 
not have set out to achieve such complete dominance over national policy through the election of veto- 
proof congressional majorities. 

Hugh Bone reports that the Democrats also organized .a congressional campaign committee in 1866: 
",.. Democratic members of the two houses supporting President Johnson against the efforts of his own 
party to impeach him appointed a committee to manage the congressional campaign" (Bone 1958, 127- 
128). However, there is no evidence of their activities and other scholars contend that the Democrats 
did not organize a campaign committee until 1870 (Kolodny 1992, Chapter 1) or 1882 (Eldersveld 1982, 
117). Most accounts of the 1866 election indicate that the only national level effort to defeat the 
congressional Republicans was that led by Johnson himself in his infamous speaking tour of the North. 

I have found that the Democrats organized a congressional campaign committee by 1870 and it was 
active in the South and elsewhere to elect Democrats to Congress. The Democratic Congressional 
Campaign Committee (DCCC) produced at least one document during the 1870 election charging that 
the Grant Administration's expenditures were too high (Republican Congressional Committee 1966, 22). 

There is some evidence of DCCC activity from 1888 to 1894 indicating that the DCCC actively 
supported the party's congressional candidates, particularly in the 1890 election which gave the 
Democrats more than a two-thirds majority in the House (New York Times October 7, 1890, Sec. 1, p. 1). 
After losing the House by only a few seats to the Republicans in the 1888 election, the Democrats were 
motivated to take it back and get rid of the autocratic Speaker Thomas Reed. The DCCC was therefore 
activated for the 1890 election. This motivation to take back the House and replace Reed, and the 
subsequent activation of the DCCC, were coupled with unusually high cohesion among House 
Democrats in the 51st Congress (1889-1891) (see Figures 1 and 2 below). 

The 1893 depression, which occurred during Democratic control of all branches of government, 
motivated the Republican Congressional Committee (RCC)® back into action in 1894 after a long period 
of inactivity (see Figure 1 below), and the Republicans made huge gains in congressional elections that 
year winning 120 new House seats and a two-thirds majority. Thus began the era of Republican 
dominance of the federal government which characterized the next realignment era. Before moving on 
to that period, however, we turn to an analysis of the CCCs and the parties in Congress from 1866 to 
1894. 


Trends in CCC Activity, 1866 to 1894 

From its birth in 1866, through a period of "hibernation" from 1884 to 1892, to its reactivation in 
1894 the Republican Congressional Committee has varied in its level of activity, its strategies, and its 
goals (Republican Congressional Committee 1966, 27). Yet, at every stage its fate was more or less tied 
to the fate of the Republican party in the House. Furthermore, both segments of the congressional party 
were affected by the national party as well as by external political and economic events such as the 
depressions in 1873 and 1893. Although there is limited information on its activities, the DCCC seems 
also to have followed these patterns. 

Figure 1 shows the CCCs’ activity levels and the parties' numerical status (the D/R Ratio, 
described below) in the House of Representatives from 1866 to 1894. Note that since so little is known 
about the DCCC during this period, the DCCC activity levels are shown only for the years for which 
there is some information, 1888 to 1894. 

CCC activity is measured with the CCC activity level, a simple measure of the extent to which 
the campaign committee was very active (high = 20; medium-high = 15), moderately active (medium = 
10), minimally active (medium-low = 5; low = 1), or not active at all (no activity = 0). The campaign 
committees’ activity levels are estimated from my study and analysis of the committees. For example, 
if a party's CCC made organizational improvements, expanded its campaign activities to more 
candidates or more areas, or mustered a special effort, it was coded as being very active in that election 


8 Having dropped the "Union" from its name the organization became known as the Republican Congressional 
Committee (RCC) and later the National Republican Congressional Committee (NRCC), as it is called today. 


year. If the CCC took a back seat to the national committee, had leadership problems that led to 
reduced campaign activity, or its members were split ideologically and the CCC slowed its pace of 
work, it was coded as minimally active. 

Given the limited amount of information on the CCCs until the 1980s (e.g., no reliable fundraising or 
spending data until after the 1970s campaign finance reforms that required reporting of such activity) 
there is little else about the CCCs that can be quantified and compared with other variables such as a 
party's numerical status or its level of party cohesion in the House. The CCC activity level is a useful 
measure of the CCCs' relative level of activity over time, but it does not purport to measure a CCC's 
strength, effectiveness, or electoral utility. 

The party's majority-minority status in the House is measured by the D/R Ratio, the ratio of 
Democrats to Republicans in the House (following the election year listed) multiplied by 10, so that 
when the D/R Ratio line falls below 10 the Republicans are the majority party, and when the line is 
above 10 the Democrats control the House: 


D/R Ratio = (number of Democrats/number of Republicans) x 10 
[Figure 1 about here] 


The most striking aspect of Figure 1 is the relationship between a party's level of CCC activity and 
its numerical status in the House of Representatives. Campaign committee activity precedes the D/R 
ratio of the same year given (the election year) and the level of CCC activity appears to have some 
effect on the subsequent numerical strength of the party in the House. For example, when the 
Republican Congressional Committee was highly active, as in 1866, 1872, 1880 and 1884, the 
Republicans won House seats; when the campaign committee was less active, as in 1870 and 1882, the 
Republicans lost seats in the House. Although RCC inactivity did not always lead to a loss of House 
seats, as elections from 1884 to 1888 show. 

The limited information available on the DCCC's activities also indicates that when the DCCC 
was active in 1890 the Democrats won seats and indeed took back the House, and as the party 
committee became less active the Democrats lost House seats. This pattern attests to some possible 
electoral utility of the campaign committees. 

Of course, there are other factors that contribute to a party's electoral fortunes, such as the 
depression of 1873 that no doubt played a part in the huge Republican losses of 1874 and the depression 
of 1893 that likely contributed to Democratic losses in 1894. Accurate measurement of the relative 
importance of all contributing factors to electoral success or failure is not possible, but it appears that 
the activity of a party's congressional campaign committee is indeed one of those factors. 

Another factor that may be related to campaign committee activity is party unity in the House. It 
makes intuitive sense that party campaign committee assistance to candidates might contribute to 
enhanced party unity among partisans in Congress, particularly if party loyalty is a criteria for party 
campaign support (Sorauf 1988, 144). However, any possible relationship between party campaign 
activity and party cohesion in Congress is difficult to ascertain, in part because information on who did 
and did not receive party assistance is not available for the years studied here. What we can do is 
compare party cohesion in the House of Representatives with the level of CCC activity. 

Party cohesion data is available only for the last five sessions of Congress in this period (1887 to 
1897) and are shown with the CCC activity levels for these years in Figure 2.7 However, after 1875 the 
parties were in general agreement over the major national issues of industrialization and both were 
“substantially under the control of elites who favored industrial development and private enterprise” 
until the Panic of 1893, which ignited party differences over economic issues and eventually ushered in 
the next realignment (Burnham 1967, 298). Thus, party cohesion may not have been terribly important 
during this period, at least not as important as it was during the realignment era in the 1850s and 1860s, 
since both parties were pursuing similar policy objectives. 


9 Average cohesion scores are from Brady, Cooper and Hurley (1979), pp. 384-385. Average cohesion is calculated 
from the percent voting yea and nae on all roll call votes. 
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[Figure 2 about here] 


Indeed, beyond the realignment RCC activity and Republican party cohesion do not correspond with one 
another. This is consistent with the party government theory, for the other conditions needed for party 
governance are not present outside of realignment periods. 

The creation of the URCC at the end of the Civil War realignment does seem to have contributed to 
the Republican party being "a policy-making party" during the 1860s (Burnham 1967, 296). Beyond the 
realignment, however, absent the conditions necessary for party governance, such as the organization of 
politics around salient national issues and sustained unified control of government, the congressional 
parties do not work together to coordinate electoral and policy goals in a way consistent with party 
governance. 


The 1890s Realignment and Republican Dominance: 
The CCCs from 1894 to 1928 


The next realignment, solidified in the critical election of 1896, ushered in an era of virtually 
complete Republican dominance of the federal government interrupted only by a temporary Democratic 
stint from 1911 to 1921 that was due primarily to the split in the Republican party between progressives 
and conservatives. The industrial elite had firm control over federal policy under the Republicans, and 
those disadvantaged by industrial growth had no effective vehicle for change until the late 1920s. 
Political competition was solidly regional rather than partisan, and Congress was under "Czar Rule" 
led by Speakers Reed and Cannon for much of this era (Cooper and Brady 1980). Politics in the US was 
altered dramatically and permanently by the Progressive reforms of the early part of this century, 
substantially changing the role and influence of political parties in both legislative and electoral 
politics.1° 

The 1890s and early 1900s also saw the replacement of the "army-style" of campaigning, in which 
the two parties engaged in dramatic rhetoric and spectacular events, with "educational campaigning" 
characterized by the use of printed materials and speeches to explain and promote the parties’ 
positions, and then by 1916 replacement of educational campaigning with the "merchandised style of 
campaigning" or advertised politics, with which we are so familiar today (Dinkin 1989, Chapters 5 
and 6; McGerr 1986, Chapters 4 and 6). 

Both the Democratic Congressional Campaign Committee and the National Republican 
Congressional Committee were active during the entire era, despite the generally downgraded place of 
parties in government and in electoral politics after the Progressive reforms (Crotty and Jacobson 1980, 
Chapter 9). Once again, the campaign committees’ activities were wound up with the parties in 
Congress, as the institution was dominated first by the strong and autocratic Speakers Reed and Cannon, 
and then reformed into a partisan caucus system in which congressional leadership became 
institutionalized and decentralized and careerism among members of Congress was on the rise (Polsby 
1968, 144-168). 

The CCCs were also again influenced by partisan events, such as the Roosevelt-Taft split in the 
Republican party that eventually led to the election of a Democratic House in 1910 and of Woodrow 
Wilson and a Democratic Senate in 1912, and by external events such as the depression of 1893 and 
World War I. Both committees, but particularly the DCCC, struggled for autonomy from their national 
committees. 


10 For example, the adoption of the primary election for party nominations dealt a tremendous blow to political 
parties, as did civil service reform that cost the parties numerous patronage jobs and a ready source of funds and 
volunteers for the parties’ campaign organizations. Both of these reforms contributed to the rise of candidate- 
centered rather than party-centered campaigns that eventually diminished the parties’ role in congressional 
campaigns to the point of virtual insignificance in the early 1970s (see Crotty and Jacobson 1980, Chapter 9). 
Additionally, passage of the 17th Amendment in 1913, requiring the direct election of Senators, meant that the 
campaign committees became responsible for both House and Senate elections until the parties set up separate 
Senate campaign committees around 1919. 
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The realignment of the 1890s began to take shape in the early part of the decade. Those 
disadvantaged most by the industrialization process were America's farmers and urban workers. 
Amidst an agricultural crisis the farmers were in protest, and the 1893 depression hit the urban 
proletariat hard and led them to abandon the Democratic party, for they blamed the Democrats who 
were in control of government when the depression struck. Both groups were poised to overthrow the 
industrial elite, but the divisions between the new immigrant urban workers and the established 
colonial farmers, as well as the hostilities toward the Democratic party, proved too great to overcome. 
Furthermore, in 1896 the Democratic presidential candidate William Jennings Bryan alienated many 
urban workers because of his appeals to farmers on issues like currency inflation and cheap credit 
(Burnham 1967, 299-300). The Republicans won control of the entire federal government in 1896 and 
dominated almost a half century of American politics. 

The "Democratic depression" of 1893 reawakened the Republican Congressional Committee and the 
party won control of the House and Senate in the 1894 midterm elections, gaining 120 House seats from 
the Democrats. The RCC’s new chairman, Representative Joseph Babcock of Wisconsin, served for the 
next six election cycles (1893 to 1904) during which time the Republicans maintained majority status in 
the House. Babcock instituted many organizational changes at the RCC, improving the committee's 
ability to assist Republican congressional candidates. For example, the RCC's Literary Bureau (later 
the Public Relations Department) was established, the committee targeted newly-arrived immigrant 
voters by printing documents in 12 different languages in 1900, offices were opened in Chicago and New 
York, and in 1904 the RCC contested every southern congressional district in an attempt to occupy the 
Democrats in the South and deter them from campaigning in the North (Republican Congressional 
Committee 1966, 31-35). 

Babcock received much of the credit for the Republican victories and organizational advancements 
during his leadership of the RCC, indicating that it mattered who was chair of the campaign 
committee and that the committee was capable of making a significant difference in the electoral fate 
of the party (Republican Congressional Committee 1966, 29-35). Entrepreneurial leaders such as 
Babcock, and later Simeon Davidson Fess (serving as RCC chair from 1918 to 1920), contributed a great 
deal to the committee's abilities and its utility. A scholarly appraisal of the RCC written in 1904 
characterized the party organization in this way: "The power and efficiency of the committee are 
indeed undeniable. Its far-reaching designs, projected and executed, challenge the admiration of any 
unprejudiced politician" (Macy 1912, 93). 

The RCC's strength and vitality under Chairman Babcock occurred during the era of the strong and 
centralized leadership of Speakers Reed and Cannon. The Speakers and the RCC Chairman sometimes 
worked together, possibly to achieve some coordination of legislative and electoral goals. For 
example, in 1904 Speaker Cannon conducted an extensive speaking tour on behalf of the RCC that 
focused on targeted marginal districts. 

This type of cooperation between the party's congressional leader and its campaign committee 
chairperson is consistent with our theory of party government that under strong congressional 
leadership the party's campaign committee should thrive and contribute to the coordination of 
electoral and policy goals. Indeed, Joseph Cooper and David Brady have argued that "party 
government served as the main justification for vesting great power in the Speaker and permitting him 
to play the role of Czar . . . a cardinal tenet of Republican faith was that rule by a responsible majority 
party required centralizing organizational power in the Speaker" (Cooper and Brady 1980, 413). The 
RCC's support of candidates, massive distribution of campaign literature, and use of its campaign 
textbook by candidates no doubt contributed to the promotion of the party's policy preferences among 
the electorate and, along with the power of the "Czar" Speakers, to the high level of party cohesion 
among Republicans in the House from 1897 to 1909 as well (see Figure 5 below). 

Beaten down by its defeats in 1894 and the split among its partisans over the Bryan candidacy, the 
Democratic Congressional Campaign Committee was barely active in the critical election of 1896. 
However, the Democrats were able to make some gains in Congress that year. But it was too little too 
late, and the Republicans took firm control of the federal government as the realignment was 
solidified. 

The RCC remained active under Babcock's leadership in 1896, and even though the Republicans lost 
40 House seats the party still maintained a strong majority. The Republican presidential campaign for 
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William McKinley was conducted by the first modern professional campaign manager, Marcus Hanna, 
who brought new campaign techniques to American electoral politics. Robert Dinkin explains that 
Hanna and other contemporary campaign managers "sought to apply the principles of modern business 
enterprise to the job of acquiring votes" (Dinkin 1989, 104). 

During this period, the two party campaign committees differed in the strategies each employed to 
win House seats. The RCC concentrated its efforts on marginal congressional districts thought to offer a 
good chance of increasing the party's strength in Congress, a strategy the Republicans continue to follow 
more effectively than the Democrats today (Macy 1974, 92-93; Dwyre 1992). The DCCC was less 
strategically rational in part because it was more closely tied to its national committee, relying on the 
DNC for much of its funding. However, when the DNC made an extraordinary effort to elect its 
presidential nominee, as it did to elect Woodrow Wilson in 1912, it sometimes provided greater 
assistance to congressional candidates, but not necessarily through the DCCC. The DNC also supported 
congressional candidates directly and via its contributions to state and local party committees. Also, 
the Democratic party was generally less wealthy than the Republican party which had become the 
party of business and industry after the 1890s realignment. Relative to the Republican committee, the 
DCCC was generally less active, less successful in its fundraising, less organizationally developed, and 
less strategically rational in its distribution of resources. 

Nelson Polsby has illustrated that it is also in this era that the House began to show signs of 
"institutionalization,” such as the establishment of boundaries (e.g., an increase in terms served by 
incumbents, a decline in the percentage of first term members, and careerism among members), the rise in 
organizational complexity (e.g., the growth in congressional staff, office space, and salaries, the 
growth in the importance and autonomy of committees, and the expansion of party leadership in the 
House), and the growth of universalism (e.g., the merit system) as opposed to particularism (e.g., 
favoritism and nepotism) (Polsby 1968, 144-168). 

The institutionalization of the congressional campaign committees as permanent and professional 
party organizations came about in this era as well. Leadership positions within the CCCs became 
increasingly attractive career goals for House members often leading them to prestigious leadership 
posts in the House (Kolodny 1992, Chapter 6). Both campaign committees, but especially the NRCC, 
became more professional and efficient organizations, and both became increasingly complex as 
technological and management advances were incorporated into their organizational structures. 
Finally, the NRCC in particular became more strategically rational in the distribution of its resources 
by concentrating its efforts on those close races in which it was thought the Republican candidate had a 
good chance of winning, indicating a move toward automated decision making and universalism. These 
patterns of change mirror the developments toward institutionalization that Polsby found for the 
House of Representatives during this period. 


Trends in CCC Activity, 1890 to 1928 

The party government theory predicts that the realignment's emerging dominant party's campaign 
committee should increase its level of activity to help increase its numbers and enhance party cohesion 
in the House. Figure 3 shows CCC activity as it relates to the parties’ numerical status in the House of 
Representatives (the D/R Ratio) from 1890 to 1928.11 A few elections prior to the critical election of 
1896 have been included to reveal the changes in these variables over the course of the realignment 
period. 

There were indeed significant changes in the CCCs’ relative levels of activity as the House 
changed from Democratic to Republican control during the realignment in the early 1890s. Increased 
RCC activity after 1892 is followed by the Republicans taking control of the House in 1894 and 
maintaining majority status until 1910 when the RCC's activity level dropped. Concurrently, the 
DCCC decreased its level of activity as the Republicans took control of the federal government. 

Once again, other factors contributed to the Republican realignment, especially the 1893 depression 
blamed largely on the Democrats in charge of the federal government at the time. However, it is 


11 Recall that the D/R Ratio = [number of Democrats/number of Republicans] x 10, so that below 10 = 
Republican control of the House and above 10 = Democratic control. 
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evident that during this period of realignment the general fate of each party is clearly reflected in its 
congressional campaign committee, and that the emerging dominant party, the Republican party, made 
the most of the changing political climate by reactivating its congressional campaign committee after a 
long period of low activity to fill Congress with Republicans (see also Figure 1). 


[Figure 3 about here] 


Generally, the activities of the the CCCs seem to have influenced each party's numerical status in 
the House suggesting again some measure of electoral utility of the campaign committees. For example, 
both parties made the largest gains after increased levels of CCC activity. The National Republican 
Congressional Committee's high levels of activity in the 1894, 1904 and 1920 elections were followed in 
each case by a large increase in the number of House seats occupied by Republicans. The Democrats 
made large gains in 1890 and 1912 after the Democratic Congressional Campaign Committee, with DNC 
assistance in 1912, stepped up its efforts to win House seats. 

Of course, there were again other factors that had some influence on the parties’ status in the 
House, such as the propensity of the president's party to lose seats in off-year elections, but the role of 
the CCCs should not be discounted. For example, the NRCC's southern strategy in 1904 no doubt had a 
significant impact on congressional contests that year, as the September 1904 Review of Reviews noted, 
",.. this year Republicans will contest every Southern district. This will occupy Southern leaders more 
than usual, and tend to keep them from invading the North" (Republican Congressional Committee 
1966, 34). This pattern of CCC activity followed by changes in a party's numerical status in the House 
suggests that CCC activity was an important factor that contributed to electoral outcomes from 1890 to 
1928, particularly during the realignment. 

The Roosevelt-Taft split in the Republican party and the revolt against Republican Speaker 
Cannon in 1910 stalled the NRCC and the Democrats turned a slight majority into a two-thirds 
majority after 1912. The character of leadership also affected the NRCC's intensity during this 
period. For example, strong, entrepreneurial leaders such as Babcock and Fess stimulated NRCC 
activity, while less innovative and energetic leaders did not provide such motivation. 

Periods of high CCC activity are also expected to be followed by periods of high party cohesion in 
the House, particularly during realignments. The argument is that high levels of CCC activity 
contribute to increased party cohesion. The realignment's emerging dominant party, the Republicans in 
this case, should be more active and focused on policy goals than the out party and more than it was 
before the realignment. Figures 4 and 5 show the relationship between party cohesion in the House and 
CCC activity for Democrats and Republicans from 1890 to 1928. Figure 5 clearly shows that intense 
Republican Congressional Committee activity is followed by high levels of cohesion among House 
Republicans during the 1890s realignment. 


[Figures 4 and 5 about here] 


Additionally, the RCC became more issue focused and more strategic as the party emerged out of a 
period of 'hibernation' after 1893. For example, the RCC established its Literary Bureau in 1894, its 
campaign textbook was used extensively by Republican candidates, and Chairmen Babcock and Fess 
provided innovative leadership. Brady and Althoff have found that: 


... the high levels of party voting in the 1890-1910 era were largely the result of the polarization 
of congressional parties along both an agricultural-industrial continuum and sectional lines plus the 
political power inherent in the centralized leadership in the House .. . . it seems that during those 
years congressional parties exhibited certain characteristics of a responsible party system (Brady 
and Althoff 1974, 773). 


It also seems that the increased Republican party unity during the realignment was stimulated in 
part by the RCC's intensified efforts. Party cohesion and CCC activity appear to be strongly related to 
one another, indicating that perhaps the CCCs do at times contribute to responsible party governance. 
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The strong and centralized leadership in the House no doubt also contributed to the high level of RCC 
activity during this era. 

For the Republicans there is a strong and clear-cut relationship between party cohesion and party 
campaign committee activity throughout the entire 34 year period. High levels of NRCC!? activity 
are generally followed by high levels of cohesion among Republicans in Congress, and low levels of 
NRCC activity are followed by low party unity. 

Democratic cohesion appears to have a weaker correspondence to DCCC activity, but the 
Democratic campaign committee did emerge from a low level of activity during the 1896 critical 
election to generally more intense activity followed by increased Democratic party cohesion in the 
House. However, the Democrats, while achieving high levels of cohesion in the House, were not as 
active as the Republicans in the electoral arena in the face of Republican dominance and a campaign 
committee often controlled by the national committee. 

A final consideration is the extent to which the CCCs were important or significant party 
organizations for congressional candidates. For example, we know that state and local party 
organizations were quite strong during this period and were most often involved in congressional 
elections. We also know that the candidate-centered campaign was not born in the 1970s. In 1904 
political scientist Jesse Macy wrote about the nature of congressional campaigns: 


... each district . . . is under the personal leadership of the candidate [and] tends to assume a 
character of its own. The member usually elected from term to term either has an organization of 
his own or he has friends who further his plans. His personal ambition and his personal efforts 
contribute to the success of his party, while he may retain a sort of ownership in the agencies which 
he has created (Macy 1912, 94). 


Certainly the parties' congressional campaign committees shared the stage with other players, but 
their activities were considered both important and effective. Macy commented in 1904 "it is apparent 
that within the last decade the congressional committees of both parties have taken a place of 
increasing importance" (Macy 1912, 90). In its self-history, the Republicans continuously credit the 
NRCC for providing valuable assistance to Republican congressional candidates and sometimes blame 
the committee for failures when enough was not done to elect Republicans to the House. 

From a candidate's perspective, the party's CCC could be an important source of campaign resources 
and assistance, particularly if the candidate was in a close race. Partisans in Congress viewed the 
CCCs as important enough to reorganize them every two years with each new Congress and supply them 
with funding. It is not possible to gauge the relative importance of each of the players in congressional 
campaigns, but it appears that the congressional campaign committees were considered important 
sources of financial support, services, and advice, especially the NRCC which did a better job than the 
DCCC of strategically concentrating its efforts on marginal races and therefore getting a better return on 
its investment. 


The CCCs Under the New Deal System, 1928 to the 1970s 


The next era is the fifth party system beginning with the critical election of 1928 and the New 
Deal realignment and lasting, by most accounts, until the present. Although the Great Depression is no 
doubt the force that brought an end to the unusually stable sectionalism of the fourth party system, this 
realignment was also characterized by the mobilization of a huge number of new immigrant 
("nonimmunized") voters into electoral politics that changed the partisan landscape in the U.S. in 
substantial and lasting ways (Andersen 1979; Burnham 1967, 302). 

Not only did the Democratic party become the dominant party, but its ascent has been called 
“something very much like the overthrow of a ruling class . . . to produce the greatest reversal of public 
policy in American history" (Schattschneider 1960, 86). The realignment brought on a major shift in 


12 Note that during this period the Republican campaign committee was called either the National Republican 
Congressional Committee (NRCC) or sometimes just the Republican Congressional Committee (RCC). 


the role of the federal government and the manner in which politics was conducted in the U.S. For 
example, the federal government became a legitimate instrument for managing the economy, it 
promoted the interests of labor unions and other "countervailing institutions of power in the larger 
society," and the president and the expanded executive branch became the center of policy making in 
Washington (Burnham 1967, 302). 

The sectionalism of the past party era was replaced in part with a class cleavage (or political 
rather than regional alignment) not formerly manifest in national electoral politics, which led to the 
emergence of two-party competition in previously one-party regions. Thus the 1928-1936 realignment 
ushered in the nationalization of the party system that slowly took hold throughout the country and 
eventually in the South in the 1960s. 

The realignment produced conditions conducive to responsible party governing, as had past 
realignments. Schattschneider asserted that the era brought "the development of a new concept of the 
party system, a renewed interest in the idea of party responsibility" (Schattschneider 1960, 86). The 
nationalization of partisan politics among the electorate during the New Deal realignment provided 
the impetus for ideologically different parties in Congress and the enactment of sweeping change in 
social and economic policy led by the Democrats in firm control of all branches of the federal 
government. 

Congress became increasingly institutionalized during this era. House membership further 
stabilized as the number of terms members served began to rise at a more rapid pace than in the 
previous period (Polsby 1968). Leadership positions, particularly the speakership, became high- 
status career options as well as more specialized and formalized institutions of the House that 
“contributed to a trend toward leadership stability . . . and recognized leadership succession . . . in the 
mid-twentieth century House of Representatives” (Peabody 1976, 298; see also Polsby 1968). 

Increased institutionalization in Congress was due in part to passage of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 that required submission of a legislative budget, reduced the number of 
committees, increased members' salaries, gave them federal government retirement benefits, and 
increased and improved staff assistance. Further institutionalization occurred with the congressional 
reforms of the 1970s aimed at democratizing Congress by, for example, distributing decision making 
power more widely with the establishment of numerous subcommittees, and by centralizing House 
operations with stronger parties and more efficient methods of legislating to make the institution more 
responsible and to reclaim policy making power lost to the executive branch. 

World War II and the Korean and Vietnam Wars had major impacts on the U.S. political, economic 
and social climate. The US became a world power during this era and devoted great political and 
financial effort to the support of that role. Military and foreign policy making has traditionally been 
largely a bipartisan effort in the US, and this bipartisan, often apolitical, approach effectively 
subordinates the role of political parties in a major area of policy making. 

After the realignment was mostly complete with the 1936 election, parties became less influential 
in electoral politics as party identification grew weaker and ticket-splitting became more common 
(Wattenberg 1990). Party cohesion remained generally low in the House after 1936, particularly in the 
1970s (see Figures 7 and 8 below). With the parties removed from the job of nominating candidates and 
with the increasing availability of non-party sources of campaign funds and services, congressional 
candidates "have substantially less incentive to foster the link between themselves and the parties, as 
well as between political issues and the parties" (Wattenberg 1990, 74). The rise of candidate-centered 
media campaigns left the national parties with a diminished role in the 1970s. Watergate further 
alienated the American public from partisan politics and prompted reform of campaign finance 
regulations that helped the CCCs and the parties’ national committees accomplish substantial growth 
in the 1980s. However, the reforms also stimulated tremendous growth in the number of political action 
committees. 

Both parties’ congressional campaign committees remained at least moderately active from 1928 to 
the 1970s. Although the minority party throughout most of this period, the Republican CCC proved 
once again to be more sophisticated, strategic, innovative and financially stable than the Democratic 
campaign committee. This enduring difference between the parties is also evident today. 

The DCCC continued to exist as an organization, elected a chairman every two years, and provided 
funding and services to candidates, generally performing these tasks to a lesser degree during 
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presidential election years. During off-year elections, the DCCC and the DSCC (Democratic 
Senatorial Campaign Committee) often operated with little assistance from the national committee 
which had access to most of the Democratic contributors and did not allow the congressional campaign 
committees to pursue their own sources of funding until the 1950s. DSCC Executive Director Edwin 
Halsey wrote to a Senate candidate in 1934, "I wish it were possible to send you more financial aid. 
The National Committee to date has not contributed one cent to our committee. I would advise you to 
write to Mr. Farley [DNC Chairman]" (Kolodny 1992, Chapter 4, p. 19). 

The DNC gave funds directly to the party's state chairmen for them to allocate to congressional 
and other candidates, further decreasing the DCCC's share and leaving it with meager resources to 
most efficiently perform its basic tasks of conducting opposition research and providing speech 
materials and literature to congressional candidates. The only other source of funds for the DCCC was 
the traditional "subscriptions" paid by Democratic members of Congress that amounted to 
approximately $100 per member from 1913 to the 1930s but was set at only $25 per member by 1940 
(Overacker 1974, 101-102; Caro 1983, 608). 

The lack of autonomy during presidential election years and forced autonomy during midterm 
elections, and the resulting unpredictable nature of its level of resources from year to year, meant that 
the DCCC could not plan for an upcoming election until the campaign season was well under way. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that the DCCC ran a relatively inefficient and haphazard organization. So 
relaxed was the administration of the DCCC, that as a junior member of Congress not officially 
affiliated with the DCCC, Lyndon Johnson was able to substantially influence the allocation of DCCC 
funds in 1940 (Caro 1983, 606-662; Kolodny 1992, Chapter 4). 

However, during the realignment period, and especially during the 1932 and 1934 elections, the 
Democratic National Committee was particularly supportive of congressional and other non- 
presidential candidates, as it had been in 1912, in an attempt to elect as many Democrats as possible as 
the political climate changed. The DNC's effort on behalf of congressional candidates is therefore 
included in the DCCC effort when it has proven to be substantial, as was the case in 1932 when the 
DNC mounted an efficient and well-funded effort to take control of the entire federal government. 

The 1928 election is said to have been the beginning of the realignment that ushered in the New 
Deal era of Democratic party control. Al Smith, the Democratic presidential candidate, appealed to 
and mobilized the urban working class and immigrants and initiated into electoral politics a huge block 
of new voters in the Northeast. Many of these new voters supported the Democrats and thus helped 
build the New Deal majority (Andersen 1979, 28). However, Smith had alienated many farmers, 
Southerners and others, and the Republican party's majority in the House was actually boosted as 
Republican Herbert Hoover was elected president in 1928. 

Then the stock market crashed in 1929 and the Republican controlled federal government was seen 
as increasingly unresponsive to the harsh economic situation. The 1930 midterm elections substantially 
cut the Republican majority in the House giving the party only a two seat edge over the Demacrats, but 
two Republican deaths after the election gave the Democrats control of the House in 1931. The 1932 
election saw not only the election of Franklin Roosevelt as president but also of 97 new Democrats to the 
House of Representatives and thus a very comfortable two-thirds Democratic majority as well as strong 
control of the Senate. The 1930 and 1932 elections produced highly unusual congressional turnover not 
seen since the last realignment in the 1890s in which "over half of the House's membership had served 
less than two terms, ...and the new members were cohesive in their commitment to the President and to 
new policy initiatives to combat the effects of the depression" (Brady 1988, 103). 

However, the DCCC did not substantially increase its activities in 1930 and 1932. In fact, during 
the realignment the Democratic party itself took a back seat to President Roosevelt, as James Sundquist 
has noted: "It was Roosevelt's New Deal, not the Congress's or even the Democratic party's. Democrats - 
indeed divided into New Dealers and anti-New Dealers; the party image was blurred" (Sundquist 
1981, 136). In this period of presidential strength, of "rubber-stamp congressmen," it is not surprising 
that both sectors of the congressional party (the Democratic caucus and the DCCC) were subordinate to 
the White House (Sundquist 1981, 135). 

However, the DNC made some innovative technological and strategic advances that benefitted 
many congressional candidates as well as the top of the ticket. In 1929 the DNC set up a publicity 
bureau headed by New York World newspaper person Charles Michelson (Dinkin 1989, 129). The party 
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also began to appeal to major interest groups, particularly to labor unions, in an effort to gain national 
as well as regional support (Dinkin 1989, 137). Finally, to more efficiently allocate its resources and 
campaign materials, the DNC hired Wall Street statistical analyst Emil Hurja in 1932 to interpret 
voting trends, the first application of statistical analysis to electoral politics (Dinkin 1989, 138). The 
DNC used these services to help elect not only FDR but also Democratic congressional candidates 
through the strategic allocation of resources to the DCCC, directly to candidates, and to state and local 
party chairpersons. 

The National Republican Congressional Committee remained moderately active throughout these 
elections despite the odds the party faced. By 1934, with the depression in full swing and the continued 
Democratic charges that the Republicans had caused it, the NRCC was running short of funds. Yet, as 
the organization's historians point out, the NRCC still "displayed the will and persistence to continue 
its tasks in the belief that continuous campaigning would eventually produce favorable results" 
(Republican Congressional Committee 1966, 46). Although the committee's activities were curtailed, 
its leadership promoted more strategic use of its resources: "Inadequate funds, of course, presented a 
problem and forced the committee to carefully regulate its activities and to use a great amount of 
ingenuity to get maximum benefits from each dollar spent" (Republican Congressional Committee 1966, 
46-47). Even though the Republican committee used its resources efficiently, the party lost an 
additional 14 House seats in 1934. 

Determined to make some gains in the 1936 congressional elections, the NRCC expanded its 
activities and instituted some innovative new techniques. For example, in October 1936 the committee 
broadcast short speeches by Republican members of Congress over two national radio networks and later 
printed and distributed the speeches throughout the country. The NRCC sent news columns to 
independent radio stations, cartoons to 3,000 newspapers, and a four-page newspaper to Republican 
candidates. Additionally, the committee employed a group of up to twelve full-time field staff: ". . . 
dubious territory throughout the country was systematically covered by a group of field representatives 
made up of former members of Congress and others experienced in politics" (Republican Congressional 
Committee 1966, 47). Although the field staff operation was expensive, the Republicans believed it to 
be a strategically important activity and continue to believe so today (Dwyre 1992). 

However, as the New Deal realignment became solidified, the Republicans had little success with 
these strategies: Roosevelt was reelected in a landslide and the Democrats won more seats in Congress 
in 1936. The DNC was a "close-knit, smoothly functioning organization [that] ... operated with great 
efficiency" in 1936, and again it assisted congressional candidates as well as President Roosevelt, but 
not necessarily through the DCCC (Dinkin 1989, 150-51). 

Under the strong leadership of FDR and with large majorities in Congress, the Democratic party 
was easily passing the legislation of the New Deal, yet rumblings were beginning to be heard from both 
the left and the right of the party. The Democrats’ congressional majority plunged in the 1938 elections 
as the party lost 71 seats and its two-thirds majority. The realignment was over. 


Trends in CCC Activity, 1928 to 1974 

Figure 6 shows CCC activity and the D/R ratio! in the House of Representatives from 1928 to 
1974.14 The 1930s realignment is clearly indicated with the Democrats peaking in their control of the 
House after the 1936 election that gave the party over 75 percent of all House seats. Intensified DCCC 
activity is followed by Democratic victories.15 Asin past realignments, there appears to be a 


13 Recall that the D/R ratio = [number of Democrats/number of Republicans] x 10, so that below 10 = Republican 
control of the House and above 10 = Democratic control. 

14 The analysis stops at 1974 because it is the year in which the campaign finance reforms that most affected 
congressional elections were passed. The Federal Election Campaign Act Amendments of 1974 established the 
Federal Election Commission, instituted many contribution limits, created a number of disclosure and reporting 
requirements, and set limits on spending by candidates that were later overturned by the Supreme Court in 
Buckley v. Valeo in 1976. More precise campaign finance data is available after 1974, and I am presently working 
on other research that covers the post-1974 period. 


coordination of electoral and legislative activity during the 1930s, factors that tend to promote 
responsible party governance. 


[Figure 6 about here] 


Again, factors other than the Democratic party effort led to the party's sweep of the federal 
government in the 1930s realignment. The great depression and the perceived lack of a Republican 
response to the harsh economic times as well as the mobilization of millions of new immigrant, young, 
female and other "nonimmunized" voters into electoral politics, are clearly important factors that 
helped produce overwhelming Democratic victories from 1928 to 1936 (Andersen 1979, Chapter 2). But 
the party's electoral efforts to seize control of the federal government were likely also an important 
contributing factor to the realignment. 

Beyond the realignment, increased NRCC activity from 1946 to 1956 corresponds with the 
Republicans twice gaining control of the House, first in 1946 and again in 1952 when the Republicans 
also won the Senate and the White House. Intensified NRCC activity in 1960 was followed by 
Republican gains as well. Again, there are no doubt other important factors that led to these 
Republican victories: soaring inflation and President Truman's advocacy of civil rights and welfare 
policies that alienated many conservative Democrats in 1946; Senator McCarthy's successfully directed 
his anti-communist crusade against many Democrats; the crumbling of the Solid South formerly loyal to 
the Democrats; and the Korean War in the early 1950s. However, the intensified efforts of the NRCC 
during these elections should not be discounted. Likewise, periods of intensified DCCC activity in 1948 
and 1958 may have contributed to the party's substantial gain of House seats in those elections. 
However, outside of realignment eras party governance was not the result. 

Beyond these examples, the CCCs' activities seem to have little effect on the numerical status of 
the two parties in the House. In fact the NRCC's heightened efforts in 1964 actually produced gains for 
the Democrats. These findings are not, however, surprising, for once the realignment was substantially 
complete with the 1936 election, party identification among voters grew weak and ticket-splitting 
increased (Wattenberg 1990). Parties became less important players in electoral politics with 
virtually no influence in the nomination process and a shrinking role in increasingly candidate-centered 
media campaigns (Crotty and Jacobson 1980, Part II). Furthermore, as Jacobson has found, party labels 
became less informative and useful to voters once the Republicans accepted the New Deal institutions 
after 1946, and other less clear-cut issues, such as the Vietnam War, civil rights and the environment, 
did not divide the parties in consistent or predictable ways (Jacobson 1990, 20). 

The party government theory also predicts that intensified CCC activity may contribute to 
increased party cohesion in Congress. Figures 7 and 8 show CCC activity and party cohesion from 1928 
to 1974. Note that there are two measures of party cohesion from different sources.!© The two measures 
are overlapped on Figures 7 and 8 to more clearly show the relative changes in cohesion over time. 


[Figures 7 and 8 about here] 


Democratic party cohesion was indeed up, although slightly, during the realignment period from 
1928 to 1936, as has been the case for the emerging dominant party in past realignments. DCCC activity 
(which includes the DNC effort, as discussed above) was also up in 1932 and 1936 and may have 
contributed to the numerous congressional victories as well as the increase in party unity after these 
elections that enabled the sweeping policy changes of the New Deal (Brady 1985, 47; see Figure 7). 


15 Note that the increased DCCC activity in 1932 and 1936 shown in Figure 6 takes into account that much of the 
party's support for congressional candidates in those years came from the DNC, as was discussed earlier. 

16 Party cohesion data for 1928 to 1962 are from Brady, Cooper and Hurley (1979, 384-385) in which cohesion is 
calculated from the percent voting yea and nae on all roll call votes. Average cohesion scores for 1962 to 1974 are 
from Ornstein, Mann and Malbin (1992) and represent the "percentage of members voting with a majority of their 
party on party unity votes. Party unity votes are those roll calls on which a majority of a party votes on one side of 
the issue and a majority of the other party votes on the other side. The percentages are normalized to eliminate 
the effects of absences. . . " (200). 
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Such patterns of behavior suggest that the congressional parties are capable of seeking power "not as an 
end in itself, but in order that they may put their programs into governmental action,” as the party 
government theory predicts (Ranney 1962, 20). 

Beyond the realignment, intensified DCCC activity in 1958 was followed by a slight increase in 
party unity among House Democrats, but cohesion continued to rise after the 1960 election despite 
decreased DCCC activity. With a fairly large partisan advantage in the House, however, the 
Democrats should not have been highly motivated to elect more partisans when they were not needed 
to pass legislation. Declining party unity after the 1962 election appears to have little to do with 
DCCC activity and perhaps more with the continuing rise of candidate-centered campaigns and a 
further decrease in party identification among voters (Wattenberg 1990). 

Increased party unity among House Republicans after the 1938 election also corresponds with 
increased NRCC activity from 1944 to 1952 (see Figure 8). Indeed, after the NRCC mounted an 
intensified campaign effort in 1946 and won control of the House for the first time since 1928, party 
cohesion among House Republicans reached its highest point since 1906. In this case, the campaign 
committee's activities, as well as other factors such as high inflation under a Democratic 
administration, may have contributed to increased party cohesion among House Republicans. Yet, 
party government was not the result in the absence of the conditions characteristic of realignment eras 
such as sustained unified government and the presence of salient national issues. 


Conclusions 


Have the congressional campaign committees behaved in ways predicted by the party government 
theory? Have the congressional parties!” at times worked in ways that heightened the potential for 
responsible party governance by coordinating electoral appeals with policy goals? Yes, as expected, 
during periods of realignment, when conditions were most ripe for it, both congressional parties have 
been found to promote responsible party governance. To a lesser extent, other periods of high levels of 
partisan cohesion were also characterized by high CCC activity and increases in the dominant party's 
numerical status in the House. However, party government was only achieved during realignments. 

As the party government theory predicted, during realignments the emerging dominant party was 
found to effectively coordinate its electoral and policy goals by combining high levels of CCC activity 
with overwhelming victories at the polls followed by high levels of congressional party cohesion. The 
evidence suggests that the congressional campaign committees were significant, but previously 
unrecognized actors that contributed to these conditions resulting in "an American form of party 
government" (Brady 1986, 66). David Brady asserts that "in each realignment American political 
parties were the primary integrative mechanism linking the electorate to the party in government . . . 
[and that] these three critical periods were an American variant of responsible government" (Brady 
1988, 18, 179). The CCCs were part of that integrative mechanism or vehicle by which the emerging 
dominant party translated its electoral appeals into cohesive congressional majorities. 

The CCCs are important factors that have been left out of analyses of realignments and party 
governance. For example, in describing the conditions necessary for realignments, Brady has noted that 
significant national rather than local issues arise that polarize the parties and become salient 
electoral issues, that presidents carry majorities into office with them, and that the winning party is 
united and enacts major policy changes (Brady 1986, 55-56; see also Brady and Althoff 1974; Burnham 
1970; Sinclair 1982). However, the middle step, the electoral step, has not been fully explained. How 
does the emerging dominant party fill Congress with its partisans? 

The congressional campaign committees help explain how the emerging dominant party has turned 
a preference for its policy stands among the electorate into cohesive congressional majorities. The 
URCC was established in 1866 at the end of the Civil War realignment to insure that the Radical 
Republicans in Congress would have the votes necessary to override President Johnson's veto of their 
reconstruction policies. The RCC was activated in 1894 after a long period of inactivity and the 


17 Note again that the congressional party is defined here as the party's caucus in the House and its CCC, both its 
legislative and electorai elements. 
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Republicans turned a favorable political climate into substantial congressional victories and a major 
realignment. In 1932 and 1936 the DCCC, with the DNC's help, mounted an effective effort to harness 
voter resentment toward the Republicans and a huge influx of new voters to produce massive 
congressional majorities and the New Deal realignment. That increased CCC activity was followed by 
an increase in the dominant party's share of House seats and in its level of party unity during all three 
realignments may not be ultimate proof that the CCCs contributed to responsible party governance 
during realignments. However, it does indicate a significant relationship between the electoral and 
policy making sectors of the congressional party, a relationship that would clearly contribute to a 
realignment, and thus possibly to responsible party governance. 

Outside of realignments the CCCs were also found to be related to the party caucuses, their parent 
organizations in the House. CCC activity often corresponded closely to the party's numerical status in 
the House of Representatives. Although every increase in CCC activity did not lead to an increase in 
House seats, the general trend suggests that, along with other factors discussed at length above,!® the 
CCCs appear to have contributed to their parties’ electoral victories. This trend, therefore, offers some 
evidence of the electoral utility of the CCCs, even outside of realignment eras. However, electoral and 
legislative activity did not combine to produce party government in non-realignment periods, 
particularly in the post-New Deal era. 

Party cohesion in the House was also related to CCC activity, particularly for the Republicans 
from 1890 to 1928 (see Figure 5 above). High cohesion generally followed periods of high CCC activity, 
and low cohesion followed periods of low CCC activity. This pattern suggests that intensified 
electoral efforts by a party's CCC has helped produce party unity among its members in Congress. Such 
coordination of electoral and policy objectives are important conditions of party governance. 

Yet, again, except during realignments, these conditions did not result in a move toward responsible 
party government. In some cases, government was divided and a strong congressional party could not go 
it alone, as was the case for congressional Republicans in the 80th Congress (1947-1949) after the NRCC 
had geared up to take the House in 1946. In other cases, a concerted CCC effort produced a majority for 
the party in the House but not the cohesion necessary to substantially affect policy outputs, the 
situation the Democrats faced in the 63rd Congress (1913-1915) after the federal government was 
unified under the Democrats in the 1912 elections. In all cases, the shift was only temporary, so the new 
majority could not control policy long enough for "policy innovations to take root" (Brady 1988, 179). 
Unless the majority party controls the federal government for at least a decade, the conditions for party 
governance are not met, according to Brady (1988, 177-179). Furthermore, outside of realignment eras 
the electorate and the parties were generally not divided over national issues and congressional 
politics revolved substantially around local issues. 

Additionally, the decline in the influence of parties in electoral politics and the candidate- 
centered nature of congressional campaigns in the post-New Deal realignment era have made it less 
likely that party government will emerge, as David Brady has noted: 


...a party system [in which] . . incumbents win reelection on the basis of personal rather than 
party organizations is not likely to yield sustained and coherent public policies. Rather, it 

will produce weak parties that cannot provide the linkage between elections, institutions, and 
policy that is a necessary condition for any variant of responsible government (Brady 1988, 179). 


Thus, it is only during realignments that the CCCs have contributed to responsible party 
governance, for realignments have been the only periods that have produced the other conditions 
necessary to translate the will of the electorate into policy outputs: salient national issues on which 
the parties offer distinct policy alternatives; a clear electoral verdict; partisan voting in Congress; and 
government united under one party for at least a decade (Brady 1988, 179). Therefore, the CCCs are 
certainly capable of meeting the conditions of the party government model, but outside of realignments 
the CCCs and their parent organizations in Congress find no reason to coordinate electoral appeals with 
policy objectives, for the other elements of responsible party governance are not present. 


18 For example, wars, economic declines, and factious splits in the parties. 
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Outside of realignment periods, the congressional parties may behave as Downsian vote- 
maximizing party organizations, particularly in the post-New Deal era. For example, when support 
was waning for the GOP in 1868 and for the Democrats in 1948, the parties formulated policies to gain 
votes from particular groups of voters.!9 Similarly, as political parties became less significant in both 
electoral and legislative politics after the New Deal realignment, incumbents could easily act to assure 
their reelections without support from the party (Mayhew 1974; Saloma and Sontag, 1972). 

During a realignment the majority congressional party coordinates governing and electing which 
leads to relatively more responsible party governance. The congressional campaign committees, as the 
electoral arm of the parties in Congress, therefore possess the potential to contribute to responsible 
party governance, and during realignments the CCCs have been found to act as an integrative 
mechanism for the emerging dominant party to link the electorate to the party in government and 
translate electoral appeals into cohesive congressional majorities. This potential, however, has only 
been realized during realignments, and since the end of the the New Deal realignment the rise of 
candidate-centered campaigns has reduced that potential. 
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FIGURE 1: CCC Activity and Ratio of Democrats to Republicans in the 
House of Representatives, 1866-1894 
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Source: the D/R Ratio calculated from Ornstein, et al. (1992), pp. 40-42. 
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FIGURE 2: Congressional Campaign Committee Activity and Average Party 
Cohesion, 1884-1894 
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FIGURE 3: CCC Activity and Ratio of Democrats to Republicans in the House of 
Representatives, 1890-1928 
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Source: the D/R Ratio calculted from Ornstein, et al. (1992), pp. 40-42. 
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FIGURE 4: Democratic Congrssional Campaign Committee Activity and Average 
Democratic Cohesion in the House of Representatives, 1890-1928 
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Source: average cohesion scores from Brady, et al. (1979), pp. 384-385. 
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FIGURE 5: National Republican Congressional Committee Activity and Average 
Republican Cohesion in the House of Representatives, 1890-1928 
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FIGURE 6: CCC Activity and Ratio of Democrats to Republicans in the House of 


Representatives, 1928-1974 
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Source: the D/R Ratio calculated from Ornstein, et al. (1992), pp. 40-42. 
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FIGURE 7: Democratic Congressional Campaign Committee Activity and 
Average Democratic Party Cohesion in the House of Representatives, 1928-1974 
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Source: average cohesion scores for 1928 to 1962 from Brady, et al. (1979), pp. 384-385; and scores for 1954 
to 1974 are from Ornstein, et al. (1992), pp. 40-42. 
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FIGURE 8: National Republican Congressional Committee Activity and Average 
Republican Party Cohesion in the House of Representatives, 1928-1974 
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Source: average cohesion scores for 1928 to 1962 from Brady, et al. (1979), pp. 384-385; and scores for 1954 to 
1974 are from Ornstein, et al. (1992), pp. 40-42. 
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1) INTRODUCTION 


The current efforts of EC Member States to create a single 
European market and common foreign and security policies have 
important implications for the development of international non- 
proliferation export controls. Both policies emphasise, among 
other things, the need for uniform European Community (EC) 
proliferation and arms export controls. However, significant 
difficulties continue to impede the the development of strong and 
effective restraints on the export of weapons and "dual-use" 
goods. 


In essence, these difficulties reflect a basic dilemma for the EC 
in trying to satisfy the sometimes conflicting impulses of 
maintaining security (and national arms industries in some cases) 
and moving toward political and economic integration. On the one 
hand, eliminating intra-community controls altogether would help 
integration, but would also create opportunities to divert trade 
to the countries with the weakest controls, where sensitive goods 
may travel more easily to the most undesirable destinations. If, 
on the other hand, controls on these items continue to be 
established on a national basis, it will make a mockery of the 
term "Single Market" and will do little to encourage wider 
international control. 


This paper provides an update on EC efforts to develop closer 
coordinated export control policies. It then outlines those 
policy areas requiring immediate coordinated action if the EC is 
to play a leadership role in strengthening international non- 
proliferation export policies. 


1.1)The case for strengthened European Community controls 


The European Community (EC) has good reasons to take ona 
leadership role in pursuit of strengthened international controls 
of arms and dual-use exports. In the first place, it includes 
Member States - in particular the UK, France and Germany - that 
have been heavily involved in the international arms and high- 
technology business. The EC’s five major arms exporters 
currently account collectively for 19% of world trade in major 
defence systems, and 17% of sales to Third World countries. 
Moreover, the UN investigations into Iraq’s nuclear programme 
demonstrate the extent of EC Member State’s involement in the 
trade in dual-use technology. 


Secondly, the EC is increasingly perceived by the outside world 
as considerably more than the sum of its parts. A co-ordinated 
EC approach to other major suppliers would command much greater 
international credibility than an initiative by a single Member 
State. This factor has particular importance given one recurrent 
problem in negotiations on arms export controls. Major supplier 
countries see little attraction in invitations to restraint that 
would simply give competitors an easier run in lucrative markets. 
Indeed, such arguments, have often been cited by governments to 
convince their legislatures and public of the desirability of a 
particular export. 
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A third and very pressing reason for action at Community level is 
the advent of the Single Market. Existing control regimes depend 
for their efficacy on border controls. Such controls will now in 
principle be restricted to the external frontiers of the EC. 
There is, therefore, a risk of EC manufacturers wishing to sell 
in forbidden markets to move their products freely across the 
Community to an export point of their choice, where export 
controls are deemed least efficient. 


2) EC CONTROLS IN THE MAKING 
2.1) Differences in national controls 


Export controls vary widely among the twelve Member States, with 
political and economic considerations tending to reflect 
divergent export policies. 


For France and Britain, arms exports are an indispensable means 
to create economies of scale and are also seen as legitimate 
instruments of foreign policy. In a second group of countries, 
including for example, Italy and Spain, arms exports are seen as 
contributing to export earnings. In a third group, countries such 
as Germany, the Netherlands and Denmark, have distanced 
themselves from using arms exports as instruments of foreign 
policy and are known to operate more restrictive export policies. 
Finally, countries such as Luxembourg and Ireland have no 
Significant arms production capabilities. 


These different attitudes translate into different export control 
policies and variances in Member State’s regulatory mechanisms. 
The extent of the latter were summarised in a study, undertaken 
by Directorate General III of the European Commission in 1991, on 
export controls systems in Member States. In this study, the 
Commission documented differences in the size of the various 
restricted goods and restricted country lists; licensing 
procedures; criteria for making licensing decisions; the exchange 
of information among offices involved in licensing, customs, 
intelligence and investigation; the technical and staff 
capabilities of the responsible agencies; and in the penalties 
for breaches of export laws and regulations. 


Simultaneous with this study, Directorate General 17 (Energy) 
conducted a survey of nuclear export control lists in all Member 
States. Since all EC countries adhere to the Nuclear Suppliers 
Group guidelines and the CoCom nuclear list, identical lists were 
to be expected. However, the survey showed striking divergences. 
Only the Irish list contrained all 72 items required. Germany, 
the Netherlands and the UK lacked one item each. In Italy, seven 
items were missing, in Denmark eight, in France fourteen, in 
Belgium twenty and in Spain 24 (Ref. H Muller) 
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With regards military items, just how divergent Member States’ 
export policies are can be seen in examples such as the issue of 
exports to Indonesia, where the British government will export 
Hawk aircraft, but Portugal is calling for an arms embargo, or 
Taiwan, where France will supply military aircraft, but Germany 
ultimately decided against a lucrative warship contract. These 
examples illustrate the enormous difficulties in arriving at 
unified export control policies. 


2.2) The legal framework for common EC policies 


In a tidy administrative world, it would make best sense to 
construct a single control regime for weaponry and for sensitive 
dual-use items. Unfortunately, this approach is not at present 
available to the EC. The Treaty of Rome explicitly excludes arms 
export controls from the competence of Community institutions, 
and revision of the Treaties (during which annulment of the 
relevant Article 223 is anyway by no means a foregone conclusion) 
is not due to begin until 1996. National controls also apply to 
chemical ("Schedule A" goods as defined by the Chemical Weapons 
Convention) and biological weapons. 


For nuclear materials, a single market has existed since the Rome 
Treaties established the European Atomic Energy Community 
(EURATOM) in 1958. Nuclear trade is regulated by the EURATOM 
organisation, not by national authorities. In 1984, however, the 
EC Council issued a regulation exempting sensitive goods 
(plutonium, highly enriched uranium and reprocessing, enrichment 
and heavy water facilities) from EURATOM market rules, subjecting 
them to an intracommunity notification and transfer approval 
process that helped member states keep track of the most 
dangerous nuclear items.1 


As regards controls on dual-use goods, the situation is most 
confusing. Theoretically, controls on dual-use technologies fall 
within the Community’s competence, as long as the technologies 
fall outside the definitions contained in Article 223. (An annex 
to Article 223 - drawn up in 1958 - defines the types of 
technologies to which national prerogatives apply). Because 
these goods have civilian uses, it could be argued that they 
should be regulated in the single community market without 
intracommunity controls. But because they have military uses as 
well, some governments argue that they should be excluded from EC 
control and instead by defined as defence-related goods that, i 
under Article 223, remain a national prerogative. 


Realism therefore dictates that, in the short and middle tern, 
proposals should recognise the dichotomy between arms, nuclear 
materials and dual-use goods, and find ways of coping with the 
consequent problems of divided responsibilities and hazardous 

grey areas. 


1 - Cf Johan J. Holst et al, Blocking the Spread of Nuclear 
Weapons, American and European Perspectives, New York: Council on 
Foreign Relations 1986, Appendix E. 
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2.3) The development of a common policy on dual-use goods 


a) Background 


In April 1991 the European Parliament called on the EC Commission 
and the member states to develop a common approach to arms and 
dual-use exports.2 Alerted to the proliferation risks posed by 
the Single Market, the commission started an inquiry into the 
various export control systems of the member states. The result 
was that in January 1992, the Commission presented a 
communication to the Council and the Parliament, to complete the 
licence free zone with effective controls at the external EC 
borders3. Key elements identified for effective export controls 
include: a common list of dual-use goods and technologies; common 
criteria for the issuing of licences for exports from the EC; a 
common list of destinations; a forum or mechanism in which to 
coordinate licensing and enforcement polices and procedures; 
explicit procedures for administrative cooperation between 
Customs and Licensing offices. To support these demands, the 
Commission called for: the strengthening of Member States control 
systems; the establishment of an information system between the 
Member States and the examination of customs aspects of exports 
via other Member States. 


The Commission was charged by the European Council to elaborate a 
system for controlling dual-use exports. In August 1992 the 
Commission published a complete "Proposal for a Council 
Regulation (EEC) on the control of exports of certain dual-use 
goods and of certain nuclear products and technologies".4 


b) Status of the proposed Regulation 


Work on the proposal has been pursued on two levels; a formal Ad 
hoc High Level Working Party, and, informally, a series of inter- 
govermental meetings devoted to drawing up the common lists of 
goods, destinations, and authorization criteria which are 
essential elements of the proposed Regulation. 


In December 1992, the General Affairs Council adopted a 
Declaration stating that the Member States would intensify their 
work with a view to adopting a Regulation by 31 March 1993. An 
amended proposal was presented to the Council by the Commission 
in February 1993. Key elements included: 


Scope of the regulation: The current draft of the Regulation 
provides that an authorization shall be required for the export 
and re-export to third countries (ie. outside the EC) of 
particular dual-use goods which will be identified in Annex 1 of 
the Regulation. This list is now largely agreed and contains all 
dual-use items on the COCOM, MTCR, NPT and Australia Group lists. 


2 - Resolution on Arms Trade, P.E. 150. 654. 

3 - EC Commission, “Export Controls on Dual-Use Goods and 
Technologies and the Completion of the Internal Market." 
Communication from the Commission to the Council and the 
Parliament, Brussels, January 31 1992. 

4 - Brussels, 31 August 1992, Com (92) 317 final. 
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Licensing: The Regulation recommends a control system based 
primarily on exports of the listed dual-use goods to third 
countries being subject to individual licensing. The possibility 
of using simplified authorisation procedures for a list of 
"friendly" destinations is also forseen. These destinations are 
listed in Annex 2 of the Regulation. The Regulation also contains 
an "Exclusion List" containing a number of the most sensitive 
goods which will still be subjected to intra-Community controls. 
This list (Annex 4 of the Regulation) currently consists of some 
25 products. 


Catch-all clause: Article 4 provides for a "catch-all" clause. 
This article makes non-listed dual-use goods subject to export 
authorisation when a potential exporter is aware that they are 
intended for the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction. 


Criteria governing exports of dual-use goods: In the current 
draft, the Regulation refers to the seven criteria which were 
adopted by the European Council in its "Declaration on Non- 
proliferation and Arms Exports" in June 1991. These criteria are 
contained in Annex 3 of the Regulation. 


List of destinations: There is likely to be a list of friendly 
destinations which will be subject to simplified authorisation 
procedures. The idea of a list of sensitive and/or projects is 
more problematic. This will mean that Member States will continue 
to decide unilaterally to whom they will or will not export the 
controlled goods identified in the common list of products and 
technologies. At this stage Member States are likely to rely on 
intelligence sharing. 


Administrative cooperation: The Regulation asks that each Member 
State shall designate a representative responsible for all 
contacts with the other Member States and the Commission. The 
latter will have to be kept informed of the measures taken by 
each Member State to implement the regulation and will in turn 
inform the other Member States. 


To assist in this task, in February 1993, the Commission launched 
an exchange programme for civil servants involved in creating the 
Single Market, including those responsible for legislation in the 
field of dual-use export controls. Called "Karolus", this five- 
year programme will enable some 1900 civil servants to work with 
their counterparts in other Member States for average periods of 
around two months. 


Temporary measures: Although all Member States apply export 
controls, the Commission has suggested that improvements in the 
existing practices of some member states are required in order to 
adapt them to the changed environment which will exist after the 
completion of the internal market. To reduce the risks of 
exporters exploiting weak links during this transition phase, the 
Commission has proposed a transitional period in which general 
licences will be used for intra-EC trade, and administrative 
cooperation between the competent authorities in the Member 
States will be reinforced. 
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However, there are a number of issues that Member States have not 
been able to reach an agreement on. At the end of April the 
Danish Presidency of the Ad hoc High Level Working Party 
considered that no further progress could be made in the Working 
Party until certain basic issues had been resolved at Council 
level. These issues concern: 


- Whether the Community system should be based on an Article 113 
Regulation or on an Article 113 Regulation combined with a 
Decision of the Representatives of the Member States meeting 
within the Council. 


In July 1993 the Member States agreed to a split legal structure. 
The bulk of the Regulation is based on an Article 113 Regulation. 
A separate decision of the Council has been agreed on the issues 
of lists of technology, destinations and criteria. Under Article 
113, decisions are taken by qualified majority voting, whereas 
Council decisions are taken by unanimity. 


- Whether or not Member States should retain the final 
responsibility for the conduct of control policies, in particular 
regarding the issuing of licences. This is unacceptable to some 
Member States who fear that it would lead to "licence shopping" 
(ie. companies being able to apply for licences from another EC 
Member State operating weaker embargoes). To address this 
problem, a new clause is being drafted which would ask the 
competent licensing authority in the licensing country to inform 
the relevant licensing authorities in the country where the 
company is based that a licence has been applied for. 


The UK has recently tabled a paper which goes further than this 
and argues that Member States should be allowed to apply full 
safeguards on dual-use goods when they pass through their 
territory. Such a move is likely to be opposed by industry and by 
a number of other Member States who argue that such measures 
would run counter to the objectives of a Single Market. 


- Whether or not the "catch-all" clause should be obligatory or 
optional. The German government has asked that the catch-all 
clause should apply if either the supplier company has knowledge 
of intended military end-use or has received a warning from the 
government. Other countries, such as Spain, believe that 
knowledge by the company not confirmed by government information 
creates a requirement that is too vague and subjective to serve 
as the starting point for a court trial. They therefore insist 
that only the second criteria be applied. Although previously 
pushing the German viewpoint, it now appears that the UK is happy 
with this second criteria. 


- Whether or not an explicit time period should be set for the 
transitional period. The Commission has proposed a one year 
deadline. Member States are divided between an unspecified longer 
period and an open-ended agreement (where the end of the period 
would depend on agreement that harmonization had been achieved). 
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- What items should be included on the common "exclusion" list 
and for how long. It has been agreed that particularly militarily 
sensitive dual-use goods (eg. supercomputers, underwater 
acoustics, cryptographic equipment and high-frequency absorbing 
materials), will be put on the list. Additionally, some dual-use 
goods, mainly related to missile technology, which are seen as 
exclusively military items by some member countries, have been 
added. It is not clear, however, whether this special treatment 
will end after the transition period or continue indefinitely. 


- Whether there shall be a list of "sensitive" destinations. 
During 1992, it proved impossible to reach an agreement on an 
explicit list of proscribed countries of destination, or, even, a 
list of proscribed, suspect projects. It was thus agreed to 
create a "positive list" of countries for whom it would be easy 
to agree upon licensing requirements. However, the problems posed 
by "licence shopping" have reiterated calls from some Member 
States to draw-up a list of sensitive destinations. 


It is difficult to predict when a Regulation might be adopted by 
the Council. Even if the basic issues mentioned above are 
resolved, there will still be further work required in the Ad hoc 
High Level Working Party. This could take several more months of 
discussion. In addition, it is not clear how much more time will 
be required before the inter-governmental discussions on the 
lists, of goods and destinations, can be successfully concluded. 


At a seminar in Brussels, on 18th June 1993, an official from the 
Community noted that the prospects for resolution of the problems 
which have been identified looked promising. After all, with the 
exception of Ireland which does not participate in COCOM, all of 
the Member States participate in the four major international 
control regimes, i.e. COCOM, the Australia Group, the Nuclear 
Suppliers Group and the Missile Technology Control Regime. Thus, 
they are all committed to applying comparable policies in respect 
of goods, destinations and licensing requirements. 


However if the will to resolve these differences does not exist, 
it is likely that any solution which is acceptable to all Member 
States would require complex administrative procedures which 
would impose a greater burden on exporters, and on the licensing 
and enforcement authorities, than is at present the case. 


c) Proliferation Risks Associated With The Single Market. 


As noted above, there are fears that the creation of a single 
market has created grave new proliferation problems. According to 
Harald Mueller, from the Peace Research Institute, Frankfurt, 
these fears should not be exaggerated.5 


1) The top level of community leadership, in the commission and 
in the member states, has devoted unprecedented attention and 
priority to proliferation issues in the last three years. 


5 - Harald Mueller "The Export Controls Debate In the ‘New’ 


European Community." Published in, Arms Control Today, March 
1993. 
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2) The community has taken precautions through its efforts to 
establish a transition regime to prevent the worst from 
happening. 


3) Those proliferation safeguards that have been lost through 
attempts to speed up export procedures and through the 
elimination of border controls of main suppliers have been 
regained through an enhanced awareness of the problems in 
countries with weak export control systems. Increased and 
systematic sharing of information, as envisaged for the 
transition period, should further bolster this progress. 


However, major questions remain unsolved: 


1) In the absence of a tight review system with very frequent 
scrutiny of the practices in all EC states, qualitative 
differences in practices and enforcement must be assumed to 
continue, and with these differences, the continuing possibility 
for sensitive trade diversions. 


2) The inability to agree on negative country lists provides a 
major incentive for trade diversion for destinations that are 
proscribed on an individual basis in some member states but not 
in others. Together, the differences that may emerge in export 
control practices in member countries may lead to increasing 
pressure by industry in strongly controlled countries to soften 
actual enforcement practices, perhaps even going beyond the ways 
laws are enforced in the weakest country. Thus, there is a risk 
of deteriorating quality of export policy in the countries that 
are currently most advanced in their enforcement of restrictions. 


3) The question of penalties, has not even been addressed. As 


long as the punishment threatened for perpetrators varies so 
widely, incentives persist for diverting trade. 


2.4) The development of a common policy on arms exports 


a) Background 


The EPC has been the framework for discussion on specific arms 
embargoes, for example, against Argentina in 1982, against Syria 
and Libya in 1985, against South Africa in 1986 and against Iraq 
in 1990. 


During the preparations for the Maastricht Treaty, a common 
policy on arms export controls appeared for the first time on the 
EC’s agenda. Deletion of Article 223 would have made it a 
Community task. Although several Member States opposed such a 
move, the Treaty does, however, allow for the possible 
development of closer coordination of arms export control 
policies within the development of the EC Common Foreign and 
Security Policy (CFSP). 
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In 1991, the EPC’s Political Committee created an ad-hoc group 
that met to develop propositions on how to enforce a Community 
approach on arms export controls and to develop a common list of 
conventional weapons. Based on the work of EPC, in June 1991 the 
European Council published seven criteria which should govern 
arms export controls,6 with an eighth criterion being added at 
the Lisbon summit in June 1992.7 These criteria include the 
following: 


respect for the international commitments of the member 
States of the Community, in particular the sanctions decreed 
by the Security Council of the United Nations and those 
decreed by the Community, agreements on non-proliferation 
and other subjects, as well as other’ international 
obligations; 


the respect of human rights in the country of final 
destination; 


the internal situation in the country of final destination, 
as a function of the existence of tensions or internal armed 
conflicts; 


the preservation of regional peace, security and stability; 


the national security of the member States and of 
territories whose external relations are the responsibility 
of the member States, as well as that of friendly and allied 
countries; 


the behaviour of the buyer country with regard to the 
international community, as regards in particular its 
attitude to terrorism, the nature of its alliances, and 
respect for international law; 


the existence of a risk that equipment will be diverted 
within the buyer country or re-exported under undesirable 
conditions. 


compatibility of the arms exports with the technical and 
economic capacity of the recipient country, taking into 
account the desirability that states should achieve their 
legitimate needs of security and defence with the least 
diversion for armaments of human and economic resources. 
The European Council expressed the hope that on the basis of 
criteria of this nature a common approach will be made 
possible leading to a harmonization of national policies. 


6 - Conclusions of the Presidency of the European Council held in 
Luxembourg on 28 and 29 June, 1991, EPC Press Release 29 June 
1991. 

7 - Conclusion of the Presidency of the European Council held in 
Lisbon on 26 and 27 June, 1992, EPC Press Release 27 June 1992. 
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It is to be noted that the European Council was careful to 
emphasize that these criteria are derived from existing national 
arms export regulations. Thus, at least formally, they do not 
represent an independent attempt of progressively developing arms 
export regulations, but rather reflect principles which have 
already been accepted by the Twelve. 


b) Status of discussions 


Efforts to define the exact meaning of the criteria were 
initiated. However, the EPC Adhoc Working Group on Conventional 
Arms Export Controls has so far failed to agree on a common 
interpretation. 


Within the framework of the Common Foreign and Security Policy, 

the Twelve may choose to continue on the track of EPC and limit 

themselves to the adoption of the 1991 non-binding guidelines or 
they could decide to agree on "joint action". 


Title V of the Maastricht Treaty states that the CFSP will pursue 
its objectives "by establishing systematic cooperation between 
Member States in the conduct of policy" and by "gradually 
implementing joint action in the areas in which they have 
important interests in common". This procedure requires a 
unanimous decision on any joint political activity and then a 
qualified majority vote in favour of specific steps to implement 
the decision that was arrived at in principle. 


At the Edinburgh Summit in December 1992, the UK government 
pubished a report on joint action and the development of the 
Common Foreign and Security Policy. The report lists four areas 
or issues in the security field which might be suitable for early 
joint action including: the CSCE process; disarmament and arms 
control in Europe; Non-proliferation; economic aspects of 
security. Reference to conventional arms exports is made under 
the latter section and refers to: 


"i) Transparency in conventional arms transfer 


At the Conference on Disarmament in Geneva, joint action should 
be possible on the "transparency in armaments" item, assuming 
that the Conference on Disarmament’s membership is expanded. In 
the UN, the Union could follow up the resolution establishing the 
UN register of conventional arms transfers, and provide advice to 
developing countries on implementing the register. 


In the CSCE, the Union could provide advice/financial help to 
CSCE members on the implementing the register, and promote wider 
adoption of common criteria on arms exports based on those agreed 
at the Luxembourg and Lisbon European Councils. 
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ii) On conventional arms exports, the Union could work towards 
common licence revocation policies. Existing Community and UN 
arms embargoes could be reviewed, with a view to joint action on 
implemention based on the menu of options agreed by the adhoc 
group on conventional weapons exports in September 1991.8 


During the first six months of 1993, the EPC Adhoc Working Group 
has: 


- Defined a common list of embargo items on four levels to ensure 
a common interpretation of the scope of UN and EC embargoes. 


- Exchanged information on Member State’s national experience in 
implementing the eight criteria. 


- Drawn up a "standardised accompanying document" for intra- 
community trade whereby, when a consignment of weapons is 
transferred from one Member State to another, the receiving State 
will validate the document before returning it to the sending 
State. Thus ensuring that there is no diversion of consignments. 


Despite these first attempts to create uniform arms export 
policies, however, it is likely that for the forseeable future 
interpretation of arms export policy will remain a national 
prerogative with Member States remaining free to choose who they 
export to. Until progress is made in this field, however, 
prospects for a harmonisation of European (and wider 
international) controls on arms exports will remain limited. 


3) CRITERIA GOVERNING ARMS AND DUAL-USE EXPORTS 


The need for a more consistent application of criteria for the 
identification of proscribed destinations throughout the 
Community was recently recognized by the European Parliament. On 
10th September 1992, the European Parliament called for "a Code 
of Conduct on arms exports based on the highest levels of 
existing controls".9 


Saferworld’s research efforts have, therefore, focused on 
developing the criteria which should govern arms and dual-use 
exports, and in doing so, build upon both the "Middle East Arms 
Control Initiative" announced by President Bush in May 1991 and 
on the principles adopted by the European Council in June 1991. 
By drawing on definitions of international law, it should be 
possible to tighten these guidelines so as to make them as 
concrete as possible and thus the basis for actual application of 
a common EC export control policy. 


8 - "Report on Joint Action and the Development of the Common 
Foreign and Security Policy in the Field of Security", Edinburgh 
December 1992. 

9 - Resolution on the Community’s role in the supervision of arms 
exports and the armaments industry, P.E 200.329. 
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There is not enough time to do justice to each of the eight 
Council criteria in this paper (see instead the full report "Arms 
and Dual-use Exports from the EC")10. Focusing on the most 
difficult criterion - that is export controls to regions of 
tension and/or to countries at war where the demand is typically 
greatest - it is possible to define different options for their 
implementation. 


3.1) Countries at war 


At present there is a standard presumption against exports of 
major weapons to countries at war. The only major exception is 
in support of a state that has been deemed by the UN Security 
Council to be the victim of unprovoked aggression. 


The main question relates to the extent to which this embargo 
extends to dual-use goods, on the grounds that they could be used 
for military projects. 


States engaged in a total war will tend to devote all available 
resources to their war effort. Thus there is a strong likelihood 
that imported dual-use items will in fact be used for military 
purposes, and hence should be embargoed. States engaged in a 
limited war are also likely to use dual-use items for military 
purposes, but the chances of them doing so are less. In 
principle, therefore, exports of some types of dual-use items in 
such cases may not be ruled out. However, there should remain a 
strong presumption against such exports since end-use guarantees 
would need to be treated very sceptically. 


As mentioned above, the possible exemption to a total embargo is 
where one country is deemed by the UN Security Council to be the 
victim of unprovoked aggression, for example, as in the case of 
Kuwait and, some would argue, Bosnia. Even in these 
circumstances, however, there are still strong arguments for a 
presumption against arms exports. In many cases, supplying arms 
to the victim of aggression will not be effective. The innocent 
state may already have been defeated or occupied, as was the case 
with Kuwait. Moreover, as in the case of Bosnia, it may be 
difficult to lift the embargo selectively. There is also the 
added danger that the arms would be captured by other forces. In 
the majority of circumstances, therefore, UN intervention by a 
force from outside the region would be a preferable option. 


3.2) Countries in regions of tension 


There are several regions of the world for which there is a case 
for exercising special restraint over arms and dual-use exports, 
even if the states within them are not actively engaged in war. 
It is unwise to allow large quantities of weapons to be 
transferred to countries in a region where relations are 
strained. Mistrust, fear of attack and arms racing tendencies can 
be exacerbated by almost all transfers. This danger is 
particularly acute where states have no formal and recognised 
means of discussing their differences. 


10 - "Arms and Dual-Use Exports From The EC: A Common Policy For 
Regulation And Control". Published by Saferworld, December 1992. 
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One approach would be for EC Member States to refuse licences for 
any military exports to such regions. The problem with this 
approach is that it fails to take account of a country’s 
legitimate right to self-defence. It is precisely in regions of 
tension that states feel the greatest need for effective self- 
defence forces. Moreover, if states in such regions could not 
import arms from outside suppliers, states with indigenous arms 
factories would gain an advantage. 


Traditional policies guiding US, Russian and EC states’ arms 
exports to regions of tension have been to strengthen allies in 
the region or to attempt to maintain a regional balance of power. 
However, it is not at all clear that strengthening regional 
allies tends to promote regional peace and security. Having 
built-up Iran under the Shah as an important regional power, 
after 1979 the US found that it had to deal with Iran as a 
potential adversary. 


One proposal which recognises these concerns would be a 
presumption against the export of those arms and technologies 
that are deemed to be particularly offensive or destabilising. 
The CFE Treaty lists five categories of such weapons. The UN 
Arms Register adds two further categories. In this way, fears of 
sudden or pre-emptive attack will be reduced and regional 
stability enhanced. 


The exception to this would be when EC states collectively 
identify specific and destabilising imbalances of power, where 
there is good reason to believe that such exports would not 
stimulate avoidable arms races, and where the identified 
insecurities cannot be better tackled by other means (such as 
preventive deployment of outside forces or security guarantees). 


In such circumstances, it would not be good enough for one 
government to say it has identified an imbalance of forces. Such 
a decision would have to be an EC "common" analysis, in keeping 
with the development of a Common Foreign and Security Policy. 

The onus would be on those applying for licences to export major 
offensive weapons to convince a majority of EC governments of the 
case for such exports. Clearly such a policy would be tough to 
implement. However, unless one proceeds in this way, it is 
likely that each country will analyse the balance of forces in a 
region so as to justify its own particular exports - an analysis 
which will tend to coincide with a country’s economic interests. 


In relation to the export of dual-use technologies to regions of 
tension, the main concerns relate to exports of technologies 
associated with programmes for missiles or weapons of mass 
destruction, machinery related to arms production, and equipment 
that could be used to enhance offensive military capabilities. 
There should be a general presumption against the export of such 
equipment to states in regions of tension, except in 
circumstances similar to those permitting offensive conventional 
arms. 
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3.3) Implied countries list 


The effective implementation of the criteria for arms and dual- 
use export controls would require that all Member States maintain 
detailed Country Lists, specifying the guidelines for the 
granting of export licences to each non-EC state. In detail, the 
guidelines for each destination country would tend to differ. The 
categories will develop over time. However, it is possible to 
divide the countries into four different groups. 


Group 1: States to which all categories of arms and dual-use 
exports would be licensed by EC Member States, including, for 
example, members of CoCom and countries such as New Zealand and 
Switzerland. 


Group 2: States for which export licenses for several categories 
of military and dual-use goods would be granted, subject to 
strict end-use requirements and conditions on re-export. This 
would include, for example, Singapore and Hong Kong. 


Group 3: States to which licences would be denied for specific 
categories of arms and dual-use goods. For example, states in 
regions of tension such as the Middle East and South East Asia 
would be denied offensive weapons; states which had not complied 
with obligations of non-proliferation treaties (such as India, 
Israel and Pakistan) would be denied all “sensitive" dual-use 
goods. 


Group 4: States to which exports of arms and dual-use 
technologies would be completely banned. For example, states at 
war (such as Serbia or Croatia) or states engaged in civil 
conflict (such as Sudan), except those deemed by the U.N. to be 
defending themselves against aggression; states which 
systematically or deliberately fail to comply with end-use 
agreements or try to circumvent embargoes imposed or endorsed by 
EC states; states in regions of tension that are unwilling to 
cooperate in UN sponsored regional security negotiations or 
mediation processes (such as Iraq and North Korea); states which 
support or condone terrorism (such as Libya); states that are 
deemed guilty of grave abuses of human rights (such as Burma and 
Iran). 


In summary, the strict enforcement of these criteria would still 
permit exports of some arms and dual-use technologies to a wide 
range of non-EC states. Exports of offensive weapon systems 
would, however, be heavily restricted to virtually all of the ten 
Third World largest arms importers. 
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4) VERIFICATION AND ENFORCEMENT OF COMMON POLICIES 


The adoption of common lists of goods and countries will have 
very little impact if these are not accompanied by the 
harmonisation of implementing measures. The Member States will 
have to adopt a common approach not only in the making of the 
policy but also in its execution. This should include the 
improved monitoring of arms and dual-use exports, closer 
coordination and consultation between Member States, improved 
verification of end-use and a strengthened system of penalties 
and fines. 


4.1) Monitoring of export controls 


The desire for greater openness in the field of export control 
policy, demonstrated by the universal support for the UN 
Register, needs to be extended to increase the role of national 
and European Parliament in scrutinising the activities of Member 
States more closely. 


At present no European government allows its Parliament to check 
routinely on the details of the Executive’s actions. Other than 
passing legislation, raising questions and proposing Committee 
investigations, parliaments are not involved in the decision- 
making process. 


A minimum requirement should be the submission of a written 
report by government with a description of the previous year’s 
authorisations and deliveries, along with a copy of the 
criteria/guidelines governing controls. This should then form 
the basis of an annual debate. The knowledge that export policy 
will be debated should deter governments granting export licences 
which contravene export regulations, thus helping to establish a 
norm against arms exports unless it can be demonstrated that a 
particular export will enhance regional and international 
security. 


With closer coordination between EC governments over export 
controls, there is also a need for a body (an EC Arms Export 
Agency) whose main task would be to ensure that any harmonised 
export control system is functioning effectively. The Commission 
has proposed the makings of such a body in its proposals on dual- 
use controls. 


If established outside of the Commission’s remit, however, such 

an agency could also usefully coordinate arms export controls 
between Member States. This agency could collate information on ws 
exports applied for and awarded, collate information on the end- 

use of goods exported from one Member State, and organise the 
exchange of relevant information between Member States. In so 
doing, the Agency could raise any anomalies with the European 
Parliament and national Parliaments, which in turn, could 

initiate a debate in Member States. 
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4.2) Mandatory consultation between the major suppliers 


Parallel to effective monitoring by Parliaments, is the need for 
more effective consultation between Member States. One specific 
consultative measure would be that prior notification of 
transfers of major conventional weapon systems should take place, 
so that the impact of the export on regional stability can be 
considered. 


Such a consultation process would need to be supported by a 
binding agreement that any objections raised to a proposed 
transfer would result in its postponement whilst discussion took 
place. The onus should be on those applying for licences to 
export major weapons to convince all or a majority of EC 
governments of the case for such exports. A state wishing to 
grant a licence would have to explicitly persuade the other EC 
governments that the proposed export does not fall foul of the 
criteria governing arms exports and hence enhances regional 
security. To ensure that the implications of the export have 
been carefully assessed, the analysis, and the detailed 
assessments associated with it, should also be communicated to 
the European Parliament and to national parliaments so that they 
can examine and comment on such policy decisions. 


Precedents do exist for this sort of arrangement, such as the 
1950 Tripartite Agreement between the US, the UK and France which 
controlled exports to the Middle East. This type of consultative 
arrangement was also being considered by the Five Permanent 
Members of the Security Council, before Chinese withdrawal 
following US sales of F16s to Taiwan. 


4.3) Improved verification of end-use 


One important way in which the EC Member States can greatly 
strengthen export controls is to take the issue of end-use 
certification more seriously than it has done in the past. The 
effectiveness of arms and dual-use export controls depends a 
great deal on the best possible control of the final destination 
and use of the exported goods. Scandals brought to light over 
recent years demonstrate how such end-use can be the subject of 
serious abuse. In "Irangate", US arms destined for Iran went out 
through Lisbon on the strength of forged Guatemalan and Honduran 
end-use certificates. Grenades from the French company, 
Luchaire, made their way to Iran through Greek ports. Oldelft, a 
Dutch company producing night vision equipment, was able to take 
advantage of the long-standing Beneleux licence-free zone to use 
Belgian subsidaries to sell to Iraq. In the UK, the Matrix 
Churchill case has demonstrated how senior government officials 
knowingly encouraged companies to emphasise the civil use of 
machine tools in their licence applications. 
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The Single Market threatens to further complicate the task of 
monitoring end-use since companies are now presented with the 
opportunity of moving their goods freely across internal borders. 
Despite these risks, not all Member States have adopted 
provisions systematically requiring end-use certification. And 
even those that do have no mechanism for checking that the end- 
use requirements are being kept to and that goods are not being 
re-exported to a third country. 


A priority, therefore, is for the EC to establish mechanisms by " 
which end-use guarantees can be monitored. This is an area where 
the Twelve could usefully collaborate with Canada, Japan and the 

US, since in many respects these countries have stricter rules. . 
If an effective end-user regime could be established, with 

effective sanctions against countries who disobey the rules, many 

of the current weaknesses in Member States’ controls would be 
overcome. 


Important elements of such a regime would include measures to 
check the actual arrival of the goods in the importing country 
through the country’s customs authorities, in addition to the 
involvement of Consular staff on the ground to check the actual 
arrival of goods and the authenticity of the end-use certificate. 


4.4) Penalties and sanctions 


Finally, the effectiveness and efficiency of arms export controls 
in the EC requires that sanctions policies are harmonised as much 
aS possible. At present, the severity of sanctions, as well as 
their nature, vary a lot according to the Member State. For 
example, fines for breach of export laws range from $25,000 to 
unlimited fines; prison sentances from two years to fifteen. 


The Member States should harmonise their system of penalties 
which would render fraudulent exports economically unviable. 
Penalties including fines of up to five times the value of the 
goods in question should be imposed; the whole turnover from the 
transaction should be confiscated; and there should be minimun- 
term prison sentences in line with strict sentences currently 
imposed in Germany. 


5) CONCLUSION: COOPERATION WITH OTHER EXPORTING STATES 


For maximum effect, EC export controls need to be harmonised with 
those of other major suppliers, wherever possible. A number of * 
multilateral regimes already exist to limit the spread of weapons 
of mass destruction, missiles and destabilising dual 
technologies. These regimes need to be strengthened and expanded. 
In particular, an effective multilateral regime needs to be 
developed which would limit the spread of sensitive and 
destabilising technologies to parts of the Third World but which 
would not impede civil development programmes. This would 
necessitate "higher fences around fewer goods", with a greater 
emphasis being placed on verification of end-use. The 
Commission’s Regulation, if substantially strengthened, could 
greatly contribute to this end. 
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With regards arms export controls, it is clear that in the short- 
term the EC will need to co-operate with other major suppliers. 
Both NATO and the P5 process links EC Member States with the 
United States, Canada and China, and CoCom brings Japan into the 
consultative process. Moreover, G7 meetings have been prominently 
used in 1991-2 to bring Germany, Japan, Canada and Italy loosely 
into the P5 process. The CSCE Forum on Security Cooperation 

could provide an important framework for EC cooperation with 
central and east European and ex-CIS states. 


However, it is also clear that if one waits for agreement to be 
reached between all these countries, one will have to wait 
forever. What is required is genuine political leadership. The 
argument that "if we don’t export, they will" has been used too 
long to justify the most inappropriate of sales. Working in 
parallel with the US, the EC is uniquely suited to initiate a 
process to stand this argument on its head. 


This paper is based on a report entitled "Arms and Dual-Use 
Exports from the EC. A Common Policy for Regulation and Control". 
The report has been written by Harald Bauer (Saferworid), Owen 
Greene (Department of Peace Studies, University of Bradford), Dr 
Vaughan Lowe (University of Cambridge Research Centre for 
International Law), Dr Nathalie Prouvez (University of Cambridge 
Research Centre for European Legal Studies), Marc Weller 
(University of Cambridge Research Centre for International Law), 
and coordinated and edited by Paul Eavis, Research Director, 
Saferworld. The full report can be obtained from Saferworld, 82 
Colston Street, Bristol BS1 5BB, Tel. 0272-276 435; price £60 
(institutional) and £15 (individuals). 
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The claim I have advanced in my account of FDR’s 1932 


campaign speech "On Progressive Government™ is that our regime, 


since the New Deal, has been the product of an identifiable 
movement and school of thought. The proper title of my article is 
not "Pragmatic Liberalism," as Eisenach and Langston have it, but 
rather "On the Origins of the Regime of Pragmatic Liberalism." 
The regime that was instituted during the New Deal has been 
challenged from both left and right for decades, but it has never 
been dismantled. The fundamental question for this panel, as I 
see it, is whether we are capable of reasoning, individually and 
together, about the limits of the regime by which we are 
governed. This is an instance - one might call it the existential 
form - of a primordial problem, of the perennial question as to 
whether political philosophy is possible. 

Political philosophy begins (according to Plato’s account of 


its beginnings in The Republic) with Socrates” discovery that 


"On the Origins of the Regime of Pragmatic Liberalism: John 
Dewey, Adolf A. Berle and FDR’s Commonwealth Club Address 
(1932)," Studies In American Political Development Vol.7 #1 
(March 1993): 74-150. 
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every actual regime stands opposed to the perfection of the soul. 
This discovery recognized philosophy to be in grave and 
potentially mortal tension with the requirements of social life, a 
tension dramatized by the trial of Socrates and his subsequent 
execution. 

Socrates argued that a most serious disciplining of our 
philosophic nature would be required to break the chains of the 
cave - the chains of conventional belief and habitual perception. 
These chains, however, are specific to each regime. We may 
anticipate the enchainment in general, but cannot know in advance 


what form it will take. The discipline of Socratic political 


Philosophy ought to or must begin in a serious and playful 


conversation directed toward the specific poetry that happens to 
be on the wall of our particular cave - the poetry which 
constitutes and sustains the social world in which we dwell. It 
is in the spirit of such inquiry that I have attempted to disclose 
the origins of the New Deal regime. The spirit I hope to awaken, 
by studying the argument of Roosevelt’s Commonwealth Club Address, 
is a spirit of Socratic conversation about the poetry which 
enthralls us and makes us at home in our social world. 

But I may have taken the possibility of political philosophy 
in this matter too much for granted. Until I wrote on this 


subject, I did not understand what Socrates was talking about in 
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The Republic so well as I do now. We Americans are deeply and 


thoroughly ignorant about the New Deal. We scholars normally 
respond to questioning of our regime quite as Socrates says his 
interlocutors responded. Maybe we do not mimic Thrasymachus, 
threatening to douse a questioner in ridicule. Still, even if we 
are too polite to giggle, our discomfiture and indignation well 
up. Any speaker who asks us to reconsider the origins and nature 
of our regime is likely to be confronted with massive waves of 
uncomprehending irritation and impatience. To speak about the New 
Deal, greater philosophic concentration than I had anticipated is 
required, and even more to listen. Far more self-control is 
called for - control over what we think of as our virtues - and it 
is unlikely to be forthcoming, precisely because we do not think 
such self-control is virtuous. I was not much surprised that 
intellectual probity was rare in New Deal scholarship. But I must 
admit that I was staggered by the resistance I have encountered 
from otherwise thoughtful citizens and from students of political 
Philosophy in particular. The question this panel raises, then, 
is whether political philosophy in its original, primordial 
meaning is possible here, today, in our regime. Do we have what 
it takes - by way of curiosity, courage, and capacity for wonder - 


to examine the nature and limits of our regime? 
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I cannot here summarize my methodical presentation of the 
collaboration between Adolf Berle and FDR which produced the 
Commonwealth Club Address of 1932. My published article, which 
the panelists have had for some six months, runs to 75 pages. I 
do not see how my study could fail to awaken some wonder and 
curiosity about the nature and limits of the regime of pragmatic 
liberalism. For the study demonstrates a conclusion which must 
compel us, if it is sound and plausibly sustained, to raise the 
most serious questions that a citizen can raise about the regime 
in which he partakes and for which he is in some measure 
responsible. 

I have demonstrated that Berle’s argument, which Roosevelt 
endorsed and proclaimed, makes pragmatic liberalism 
indistinguishable from Machiavellianism. If this is so, and if 


the argument remains fundamental to the regime which Roosevelt 


founded, then our regime is not merely of doubtful legitimacy. I 


agree with Eldon Eisenach that our regime suffers from a perpetual 
crisis of legitimacy, but this is not the worst of it. If Berle’s 
argument is correct, our regime is a quasi-democratic tyranny in 
which the electorate is sufficiently complicit or confused not to 
notice, a tyranny in which public opinion cooperates. 

If we are collaborating in tyranny, if our opinions support 


and produce tyranny, that discovery should make us curious about 
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our opinions. At the very least, it should make us look again at 


our opinions, since most of us are loathe to admit that we are 
lickspittles to tyranny. What opinions or doctrines fundamental 
to our present regime should we then scrutinize? 

My study attempts to make a beginning, by identifying the 
fundamental doctrines which come to light most clearly at the 
origins of the regime of pragmatic liberalism in the New Deal. 
shall repeat only the most important step in this analysis: my 
account of the two principal doctrines that FDR advanced in 1932. 

We turn first to the new doctrine of rights that Roosevelt 
proposed to institute if he was elected. Liberalism is based on a4 
conception of individual rights, and liberal, constitutional 
government is established to secure those rights. “On Progressive 
Government" calls for a major reform in public law to secure new 
rights: 

As I see it, the task of Government in its relation to 
business is to assist the development of an economic 
declaration of rights, an economic constitutional order. 

This is the common task of statesman and business man. It is 

the minimum requirement of a more permanently safe order of 

things... 

Every man has a right to life; and this means that he 
has also a right to make a comfortable living. He may by 
sloth or crime decline to exercise that right; but it may not 
be denied him. We have no actual famine or dearth; our 
industrial and agricultural mechanism can produce enough and 
to spare. Our government formal and informal, political and 
economic, owes to everyone an avenue to possess himself of a 


portion of that plenty sufficient for his needs, through his 
own work. 
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If this rights-program exhausted the thought of the 
Commonwealth Club Address, however, there would be scant reason 


for studying it carefully. Our attention could shift toward 


future speeches bodying out Roosevelt’s economic bill of rights, 


or toward New Deal agencies and laws that made these new rights 
effective. In the teaching of the 1932 speech, however, the call 
for an economic Bill of Rights appeared as a subordinate, 
decidedly derivative requirement. One might call it the ordinal 
consequence of FDR’s cardinal innovation. The paramount teaching 
is a general doctrine about progressive or liberal statecraft. 
The task of the statesman, according to this primary doctrine, is 
to redefine the rights of the governed: 

Government is a relation of give and take, a contract, per- 

force, if we would follow the thinking out of which it grew. 

Under such a contract rulers were accorded power, and the 

people consented to that power on consideration that they be 

accorded certain rights. The task of statesmanship has 

always been the redefinition of these rights in terms of a 

changing and growing social order. New conditions impose new 

requirements upon Government and those who conduct 
government. 

The historical argument of the Commonwealth Club Address is 
an attempt to describe the genesis of such novel conditions, and 
the New Deal program as an economic bill of rights is put forward 
as a summary of the “new requirements" that these “new conditions” 


impose upon government and those who conduct government. The 


adoctrine of economic rights follows from the prior conception of 
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liberal responsibility or statesmanship, by steps laid out in 


Berle’s sketch of American political and economic development. 


Thus the Commonwealth Club Address lays out its two principal 


doctrines by ranking them in a clear order of logical priority. 

In developing these two doctrines in "On Progressive 
Government,” Berle and Roosevelt argue that liberty is the 
consequence of a distinctive kind of tyranny, a liberating 
tyranny. The root of liberalism is realism about the origins of 
modern liberty in tyrannical initiatives. An affirmation of 
princely, entrepreneurial execution is the foundation of 
liberalism. Liberalism begins with Machiavelli. The effectual 
truth of pragmatic liberalism is thus Machiavellian liberalism. 
Berle disclosed this startling insight through the speech of a 
candidate whom he regarded as a princely liberal, and whom he 
presented with remarkable candor as a Machiavellian bidding for 
the allegiance of American Progressives. 

Some months after this study appeared in print, I reread 
a novel loosely modelled on Huey Long’s career in Louisianna, 
Robert Penn Warren’s novel, All the King’s Men. At the center of 
the story, Governor Willie Stark is at the height of dictatorial 
power. Here are the words that Robert Penn Warren puts in Stark’s 
mouth to explain his political teaching and to justify his 


career: 
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That’s why things change, Doc. Because what folks claim is 
right is always just a few jumps short of what they need to 
do business. Now an individual, one fellow, he will stop 
doing business because he’s got a notion of what is right, 
and he is a hero. But folks in general, which is society, 
Doc, is never going to stop doing business. Society is just 
going to cook up a new notion of what is right. Society is 
sure not ever going to commit suicide. 

I’m not denying there’s got to be a notion of right to 
get business done, but by God, any particular notion at any 
particular time will sooner or later get to be just like a 
stopper put tight in a bottle of water and thrown in a hot 
stove the way we kids used to do at school to hear the bang. 
The steam that blows the bottle and scares the teacher to wet 
her drawers is just the human business that is going to get 
done, and it will blow anything you put it in if you seal it 
tight, but you put it in the right place and let it get out 
in a certain way and it will run a freight engine. (258) 


Warren’s narrator, the journalist historian Jack Burden, 
realizes, by the end of the novel, that he has collaborated in a 
tyranny, that his opinions and efforts have supported a criminal 
regime. He has been henchman to a tyrant. He acknowledges that 
he had been a willing, eager participant in a new thoroughly 
American kind of tyranny. It would not take much space, if I had 
more space, to demonstrate that Willie Stark’s credo is a succinct 
restatement of the Machiavellian teaching that Berle developed, in 
a more sophisticated vein, for FDR. The Stark regime described by 
Robert Penn Warren is not merely a mode of government that makes 
good use of pragmatic liberals like Jack Burden. It is, in its 
fundamental doctrines, as just quoted, a New Deal regime - a 


regime of pragmatic liberalism. Let me therefore repeat the 


hypotheticals mentioned earlier. If we are collaborating in 
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tyranny, if our opinions support and sanction tyranny, that 


discovery should make us curious about our opinions. It should 


make us look again at our opinions; for most of us are loathe to 
admit that we are accomplices in tyranny. What opinions or 
doctrines fundamental to our present regime must we then 
scrutinize? Should it not give us pause that the fundamental 
doctrines of FDR°s Commonwealth Club Address are essentially the 
doctrines enunciated and scrutinized in Robert Penn Warren’s novel 
on demagogic tyranny? In this respect perhaps Jack Burden is a 
few steps ahead of most students of political philosophy and 


American government. 
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Charisma has become one of the most commonly employed 
concepts in Western culture. It is offered as an 
explanation for the "magnetic" attractiveness of presidents, 
preachers, and movie stars in particular and the emotionally 
charged aspects of social interaction in general. Its use 
has been extended to labeling perfume, shirts, songs, and 
even sheets and towels. 


This paper grows out of two broad streams of research 
that have occupied scholars for many years. The first 
focuses on the question of the role of individual leadership 
in relation to broader forces in the polity. The second is 
concerned with the ability of leaders to move the public to 
Support them. Writing in both of these streams often 
emphasizes the personal dimension of leadership in general 
and charisma in particular. 


The Concept of Charisma 


The concept of charisma is taken from the idiom of 
early Christianity. It is a Greek word meaning gift of 
grace, used in two letters of St. Paul to describe the Holy 
Spirit.= Rudolf Sohm first employed the term in social 
science literature in his analysis of the transformation of 
the primitive Christian community into the Roman Catholic 
Church, emphasizing the "charismatic institution" and 
referring to the gift of grace, thg possession of pneuma by 
a religiously inspired individual. Of course a large group 
of contemporary fundamentalist Christians are termed 
"charismatic," as are the leaders of religious movements, 
ranging from James Jones to Oral Roberts. 


It is with the use of the concept to understand 
politics, however, that is of interest to political 
scientists, and it was Max Weber who gave the term political 
relevance. He argued that the phenomena of charisma was 
universal, even though most common in the religious realm, 
and that it, along with the rational-legal and the 
traditiona], was one of three pure types of legitimate 
authority. 


Attaching great importance to charisma, Weber saw it, 
especially in traditignalist periods, as "the great 


revolutionary force." He treated the concept in an 
explicitly value-free fashion, emphasizing the nature of the 
authority relationship rather than the direction in which 
the charismatic figure led,” much to the distress of some 
later commentators. 


Weber did not make clear whether charisma was a quality 
possessed by leaders independent of society or a quality 
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dependent upon its recognition by followers. On the one 
hand he argues that "What is alone important is how the 
individual is actually regarded by those subject to 
charismatic authority." The perceptions of followers is 
ultimately based on performance, and if success eludes the 
leader for long, his or her charismatic authority will 
disappear. Charismatic leaders must continually prove 
themselves, making their authority naturally unstable. 


Conversely, Weber also asserts that "as a rule, 
charisma is a highly individual quality "9 He also refers 
to those "truly endowed with charisma," and_discusses at 
length the transformation of "pure" charisma. Thus, he 
ends up with an emphasis on personality despite his earlier 
disclaimer. In general, however, he is ambiguous on just 
what charismatic qualities are. 


There has been a tendency by scholars since Weber to 
equate the charismatic in politics with a wide variety of 
phenomena. According to James MacGregor Burns, the term 
charisma has a "number of different but overlapping 
meanings: leaders’ magical qualities; an emotional bond 
between leader and led; dependence on a father figure by the 
masses; popular assumption that a leader is powerful, 
omniscient, and virtuous; imputation of enormous 
supernatural power to leaders (or secular power, or both); 
and simply popular support for a leader that verges on 


love." Indeed, the term has been used in such a varied 
manner that Burns concludes that, “ts is impossible to 
restore the word to analytic duty.""“ 


Yet there is a need to deal with the nature of the 
relationship between popular leaders and their followers. 
Thus, reliance on the concept is widespread. Burns, for 
example, uses "heroic leadership" to mean "belief in leaders 
because of their personage alone, aside from tested 
capacities, experience, or stand on issues; faith in the 
leaders’ capacity to overcome obstacles and crises; 
readiness to grant leaders the powers to handle crises; mass 
support for such leaders expressed directly." Heroic 
leadership is "not simply a quality or entity possessed by 
Someone; it is a type of relationship between leader and 
led." 


Crucial Questions 


Because the concept of charismatic leadership is so 
prominent in political analysis, it is important that we 
understand it fully. There are several questions regarding 
charisma that need to be explored: Most importantly, is 
there evidence that there is a charismatic response to 
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certain leaders? If there is, what is it in the leader that 
makes people willing to follow? Under what conditions are 
leaders most likely to evoke charismatic responses? 


Interestingly, of these three questions, only the 
second and third have received much attention. The first, 
and most important question of whether there actually is 
such a thing as charismatic leadership has been largely 
ignored. Weber did not explicitly deal with it. For the 
most part he takes for granted the nature of the appeal of 
the charismatjg* and does not consider alternative 
explanations. This assumption is even more common in 
subsequent analyses. 


It is not unusual for authors to explain the historical 
Significance of notable political figures entirely in terms 
of their charismatic qualities or to explain the success of 
movements such as Nazism and Bolshevism with the personal 
appeal of charismatic leaders. These explanations often 
substitute for more comprehensive analyses and preempt the 
search for alternative explanations.+ 


There are many possible explanations for the rise of 
leaders, and manifestations of popularity cannot be taken at 
face value as evidence of special qualities of leaders. The 
issues with which a leader is associated and the grievances 
a leader seeks to right; the manner in which a leader 
proposes to deal with issues; the time a leader chooses for 
making these issues and grievances the passionate concern of 
those whom he thinks will be his followers; the way a leader 
exploits a political environment; the use of propaganda 
techniques; and so on. Any gt these factors may be more 
important than personality. 


Authors often present the importance of charismatic 
leadership in nonfalsifiable terms. For example, Schweitzer 
argues that John F. Kennedy was charismatic even though most 
people did not recognize it. Hitler was yet another 
charismati¢ leader who followers managed to miss, at least 
at first. 


Other authors find charismatic leadership waxes and 
wanes. Apter argues that Nkrumah had it for certain years 
and then lost it. Fagen, after examining the charisma of 
Fidel Castro, argues that an individual may be capable of 
generating a charismatic response in one context but may not 
succeed in doing so in another. 


Taking a somewhat different approach, Tucker argues for 
a "situational charisma," where a leader of "non-messianic 
tendency" evokes a charismatic response simply because of 
being in position in a time of acute distress. For example, 
both Churchill and Franklin D. Roosevelt, he argues, evoked 
charismatic responses from their publics during the dark 
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hours of World War II. However, both lost this response in 
better times. Similarly, Madsen and Snow argue that a 
particular leader receives a charismatic response mostly as 
a result of being in the right place at right time and to 
being able to project_a dramatic and positive impression of 
the capacity to lead.“¢ 


How are we to determine charismatic leadership if we 
ignore alternative explanations for mass response to 
leadership, or if it may go unrecognized, vary across time 
for the same person, or be so situational as to be 
independent of the person doing the leading? There is a 
substantial potential for charisma to be a post hoc type of 
attribution, a residual category of explanation that is very 
difficult to objectively evaluate. Moreover, we are in 
danger of circular reasoning if we assert that leaders are 
charismatic when they are supported and noncharismatic when 
they are not. How are we to test for charisma if it is 
impossible to see its results? 


Numerous authors begin their analyses by simply 
assuming the presence of charisma. In perhaps the most 
widely cited work on charisma, Willner relies on anecdofal 
material for identifying charismatic political leaders. 

On such a basis she is able to identify seven "unambiguous" 
charismatics for further study: Hitler, Gandhi, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Sukarno, Mussolini, Castro, and Khomeini. 


This certainty regarding charismatic leadership is 
especially impressive because of the author’s demanding 
definition of charisma: a leader must be perceived by his 
or her followers as somehow superhuman and followers must 
blindly believe the leader’s statements, unconditionally 
comply with the leader’s directives for agtion, and give the 


leader unqualified emotional commitment. This is 
formidable leadership indeed, and one might expect some 
equally impressive supporting evidence on behalf of its 
existence. But it is not provided. 


A recent volume on Jesse Jackson asserts that everyone 
agrees that he has charisma, which is "clearly manifested," 
because he is seen by his followers as superhuman, and they 
blindly believe him, unconditionally comply with his 
directives, and give unqualified emotional commitment. No 
systematic evidence is offered to support these claims. The 
author later concedes that Jackson’s charisma does not work 
with whites and that Jackson was ngt able to achieve the 
success he sought with PUSH\Excel, but this does not seem 
to raise any questions for him about the utility of the 
concept. 


The Handbook of Leadership, devotes four percent of the 
volume to the discussion of "Charismatic, Charismaticlike, 
and Inspirational Leadership." It simply asserts a wide 
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range of leaders, including De Gaulle, Qaddafi, Ayatallah 
Khomeini, Lenin, Gandhi, Caesar, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
John F. Kennedy, were charismatic, and goes op to discuss 
the characteristics of leaders and followers.“® 


Similarly, an area of research focused in industrial 
psychology finds charisma everywhere in complex 
organizations, ranging from business executives in 
corporations to officers in the armed forces. Analysts then 
provide lists of the personal attributes and behavioral 
components of charismatic isgaders and focus on how to 
produce more such leaders. 


Lindholm simply accepts the reality of charisma, and 
turns his attention to what involvement in it means 
emotionally and psychologically for leaders and followers. 
Portis premises his discussion of charisma on the "ever- 
present possibility of charismatic leadership" and argues 
that "charismatic leaders are a recurring phenomenon iD any 
society characterized by voluntary social movements." 
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Schweitzer finds charisma everywhere, including both 
Roosevelts, Mao, Lenin, Mussolini, Hitler, Lloyd George, 
Churchill, de Gaulle, Gandhi, Nehru, Indira Gandhi, Robert 
Kennedy, Martin Luther King, George Wallace, and Joseph 
McCarthy. 0 In general he makes assertions of charisma but 
does not analyze this assumption. 


Edward Shils, sees a charismatic element in all 
societies, because men in all societies confront the 
exigencies of life that demand a comprehensive solution. 
Thus, there is a universal need for order, and charisma 
attaches itself to those who satisfy that need or promise to 
do so. The generator of order arouses a charismatic 
response as awe and reverence are evoked. The exercise of 
power on a large scale evokes a legitimating attitude, so 
all [italics added] rulers possess charismatic qualities, 
i.e., have them attributed to them. In addition, charisma 
need not be limited to individuals; institutions may be 
repositories of charisma as well. 


Clifford Geertz agrees with Shils, adding that charisma 
is ever present and stems from the “inherent sacredness of 
central authority,"? a view apparently shared also by 
Etzioni, who argues that leaders can become charismatic 
after achieving their positions of authority. 


Many other scholars, including Kellerman, Bathory, 
and Hunt,~°, assume charismatic leadership. Peter Drucker, 
for example, asserts that "No century has seen ugre leaders 


with more charisma than our twentieth century."* Yet these 
authors provide little justification for such assertions. 
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The primary exception to the lack of rigorous 
examination of the existence of charismatic responses by 
followers is a thoughtful study by Madgen and Snow on the 
leadership of Juan Peron in Argentina. After presenting a 
theory of why the country was ready for a charismatic 
leader, they examine election data and conclude that Peron 
did receive a charjgsmatic response, although one limited to 
the working class. 


The authors examine estimates of the size of crowds at 
demonstrations for Peron several months before the election, 
and conclude that one of four voters for Peron in 1946 were 
true believers.? Their confidence in their conclusions is 
buttressed by the fact that Peron received his strongest 
support in urban areas (where they authors conclude misery 
was the greatest) and some crucial support from migrants 
(who they believe were most likely to have lost the 
perception of coping). These voters are the ones that their 
theory predicts were most likely to have charismatic 
responses to a "savior." 1 


There are several limitations to such an analysis, 
despite the care that the authors have taken with it. Using 
voting as proxy for devotion to Peron and relying on 
estimates of crowd size and participation in demonstrations 
as indicators of charismatic response are very weak bases 
for inferring charisma, especially when Peron only got 52.4 


percent of the vote (in 1951 and 1973 he received 62 
percent). How are we to differentiate this behavior from 
commonly occurring political behavior? 


In another chapter the authors present survey data ona 
small segment of the population, and they argue that it 
displays evidence of strong emotional ties to Peron. 
Unfortunately, this data yas gathered a decade after Peron 
had been sent into exile.4 


Thus, the central question regarding charismatic 
leadership remains unanswered. We have innumerable 
assertions about charismatic responses to leaders but very 
little in the way of supporting evidence. 


Studying Charismatic Leadership 


A first step in analyzing charisma is to clarify what 
we mean by the term. For our purposes, it refers toa 
personal quality or qualities of leaders that induces large 
segments of the public to support them. These qualities may 
best be described as a form of personal magnetism. 

Lindholm, for example, argyes that "magnetic quality" "is 
the essence of charisma." 


Weber defined charisma as a "certain quality of an 
individual personality by virtue of which he is considered 
extraordinary and treated as endowed with supernatural, 
superhuman, or at least specifically exceptional powers or 
qualities. These are such as are not accessible to the 
ordinary person, but are regarded as of divine origin or as 
exemplary, and on the basis of them the individual concerned 
is treated as a leader." 


Some authors argue that charisma is more perception 
than personality. Willner, for example, states that, "It is 
not what the leader is but what people see the leader as __ 
that counts in generating the charismatic relationship."4° 
Similarly, Tucker argues that, "To be a gbarismatic leader 
is essentially to be perceived as such." The circularity 
of such a definition diminishes its utility and reduces the 
concept of charisma to public relations campaigns, begging 
the question of whether there is such a characteristic as 
charisma and whether it has an impact on others. 


Whether one views charisma as something an individual 
possesses or something others simply perceive that an 
individual possesses, charisma will be a useful concept to 
social scientists to the extent that there are consequences 
of it. These consequences for a political leader may 
include the following: 


obtaining unusually high levels of support 


(1) 

(2) obtaining support from unusual sources 

(3) obtaining especially intense and committed 
support that is especially stable and easy to 
mobilize 

(4) successfully leading public opinion, changing 
the opinions of notable segments of the 
population on matters of public policy 


Such consequences are not necessarily the result of 
charisma, of course, and there may be additional 
consequences of charisma. Nevertheless, these are the 
consequences most commonly attributed to charismatic 
leaders. Thus, the question of the impact of charismatic 
leadership on the public is the focus of this research. 


Thus, I am not interested in producing the definitive 
definition of "charisma." There is no such definition, and 
it is unlikely that it would be illuminating even if there 
were. Nor do I want to cite all the times and ways the 
concept has been employed, illustrating the confusion in its 
usage. Such a task, although not a demanding one, is 
unlikely to advance our understanding of charismatic 
leadership. 


I also am not interested in describing all the leaders 
to whom charismatic leadership has been attributed or 
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determining the factors they share.4’ That has been done 
countless times, and as shown above, typically without 
providing systematic evidence of a charismatic response. 
Nor do we need another discussion of the conditions 
regarding the appearance and disappearance of charismatic 
leadership. This also has been done and once again 
circumvents the question of whether the leadership was in 
fact of the charismatic variety. 


Finally, my focus is on relations with the mass public 
and not with a small entourage of personal aides or with a 
small sect or cult of devoted followers. 


In an ideal situation we would identify those leaders 
with charisma and then compare their leadership of the 
public with those leaders lacking it, holding other crucial 
factors constant. Unfortunately, the research context is 
far from ideal. To begin, we lack an independent measure of 
charisma. 


I have been able to locate only one study that has 
attempted to measure charisma. The author attempted to 
isolate measurable characteristics of charisma among 34 
heads of state and then test explanations of the social 
context of its appearance. The indicators of charisma 
ranged from pictures of the leader posted in public or in 
homes and the leader giving long speeches to his sexual 


prowess and the degree of females made sacrifices for the 
leader.*® This novel attempt at bringing rigor to the study 
of charisma does not seem to have inspired others to follow 
and is unlikely to serve our purposes very well. 


Do People Perceive Charisma? 


If leaders are going to evoke charismatic reactions, 
there should be evidence that people perceive them as having 
charismatic qualities. If leaders are not perceived as 
charismatic, it will be difficult to conclude that they have 
evoked a charismatic response. 


If we examine recent American leaders, we find the 
voters’ perceptions of charisma in short supply. Miller, 
Wattenberg, and Oksana examined the national election 
studies in 1952-1984 period and created a scale of 
"charisma" based on the perceptions of the public. They 
defined charisma in terms of responses regarding leadership 
abilities, ability to communicate, inspire, and get along 
with people, and the dignity, patriotism, and humility of a 
candidate. 
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Apparently charismatic qualities have not been much on 
the minds of the public. The authors found fewer comments 
on "charisma" than on candidates’ competence, integrity, 
reliability, or personal appearance and demographic 
characteristics. In addition, perceptions of a candidate’s 
"charisma" was the least important factor in predicting Roth 
votes and candidate ratings on the feeling thermometer. > 


Wattenberg provided an index on the "charisma scale" 
for candidates in presidential elections from 1952 through 
1988. The results appear in Table 1. The figures in the 
far right column represent the net of positive and negative 
comments for candidates who have served as president. 


Insert Table 1 here 


Dwight Eisenhower, the staid, methodical military 
manager with the convoluted syntax, had by far the highest 
scores on the charisma scale. John Kennedy, the handsome, 
eloquent young proponent of the dynamic New Frontier, on the 
other hand, achieved only a "1" - while his opponent, 
Richard Nixon (to whom virtually no one has ever attributed 
charisma) got a "5" in the same race! 


Lyndon Johnson, whg, complained that his problem was 


that he lacked charisma and whose appearances before large 
audiences were notable for their stiffness and awkwardness, 
came out higher than anyone aside from Eisenhower. Ronald 
Reagan, the "Great Communicator," only achieved a "0" in 
1980. Four years later, when the economy was strong, he 
rose to a "6," 


An examination of the National Election Studies data 
shows that public perceptions of "charisma" do not correlate 
with the conventional wisdom of which presidents possessed 
charisma. One might not be satisfied with the definition of 
"charisma" employed by Miller, Wattenberg, and Oksana, 
however. So we must examine "charismatic" presidents from 
other perspectives and in more detail. 


Charisma and Public Support: John F. Kennedy 


We have hypothesized that likely consequences of 
charisma include obtaining unusually high or stable levels 
of public support and obtaining support from unusual 
sources. John F. Kennedy is clearly the post-War political 
leader to whom the term "charismatic" is most frequently, 
applied. Wicker, for example, calls JFK "charismatic." 
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Even Kepnedy’s critics attribute remarkable personal appeal 
to him.>4 


Our concern is whether Kennedy’s relations with the 
public indicate any basis for attributing a special hold 
over it. There is room for skepticism. For example, ina 
book of essays published in 1963, Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Jr., an admirer of Kennedy’s and a principal chronicler of 
his administration, termed the concept of charisma, 
"mischievous" and irrelevant to the modern world. 


The 1960 Election 


Let us begin with the election of 1960. What is most 
interesting about the election is that Nixon came so close 
to winning it (perhaps he actually did win). Kennedy, on 
the other hand, ran well behind the Democratic ticket - 
despite numerous advantages. 


In 1960 only 29 percent of American voters called 
themselves Republicans, while 45 percent viewed themselves 
as Democrats, so the Republican should have been a decided 
underdog without a national hero at the head of the ticket. 
Moreover, Kennedy ran a very well-financed and carefully 
planned campaign. 


In addition, Nixon suffered a seemingly endless list of 
obstacles (some self-inflicted) to winning the presidency: 
his dubious choice of Henry Cabot Lodge as his running mate, 
his knee infection, his pallid appearance in the first 
presidential debate, the Martin Luther King incident, the 
heavy Catholic vote swing to Kennedy, the failure to unleash 
Eisenhower as a campaigner, the downturn of the economy, 
Nixon’s burden of defending the Eisenhower administration, 
his inability to answer Kennedy’s charges on being soft on 
Cuba in order to protect the plans for the invasion of the 
island, Eisenhower’s "give me a week" remark, and Nixon’s 
erratic command of himself. 


Kennedy was not able to win unexpected states nor was 
he able to even obtain a majority of the vote cast for 
president. In addition, there was little in the way of 
coattails as the Democrats lost 20 seats in the House. This 
is hardly evidence of a charismatic bond with the 
electorate. 


Kennedy’s Public Approval 


Once in office, Kennedy enjoyed a much higher level of 
public support than he experienced in his election (see 
Table 2). Indeed, he achieved the highest average approval 
rating of any chief executive in the post-World War II era, 
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71 percent. His lowest yearly average was a remarkably high 
64 percent approval. He never fell below 56 percent 
approval in any individual poll, always maintaining the 
support of a majority of Americans. 


Insert Table 2 here 


The stability of Kennedy’s public approval was less 
within years than across them. In Table 3 we find that, 
although his public support varied very little in his first 
year in office, the president faced considerable instability 
in the public’s evaluations in 1962 and 1963. There was a 
general erosion of support among the public over the second 
and third years of his tenure, much of it due to the loss of 
approval in the South associated with the issue of the 
racial integration of educational institutions. However, 
this decline was punctuated by the Cuban missile crisis in 
October 1962, which gave him a considerable boost in the 
polls. 


Insert Table 3 here 


When we disaggregate the public into demographic groups 
(see Table 4), the results are revealing. Although 
differences between the sexes are minimal, racial 
differences are significant, especially after the issue of 
civil rights increased in prominence in 1962 and 1963. 
Nonwhites were more approving of the president, undoubtedly 
reflecting both Kennedy’s commitment to civil rights and the 
Democratic party identification of most nonwhites. 


Insert Table 4 here 


The racial issue is also reflected in the erosion of 
Southern support, especially after the White House proposed 
a major civil rights bill in 1963. As it was under 
Eisenhower, the South is the major outlier among the 
regions, providing the president considerably lower support 
than the others. The East, on the other hand, accorded the 
New Englander chief executive somewhat greater approval than 
did the Midwest and West. 


Unlike the 1950s, religion was a discriminating 
characteristic in Kennedy’s years in office. Not 
surprisingly for the first Catholic president, Catholics are 
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more supportive than protestants. It is interesting to note 
that Catholics approved Eisenhower’s performance in office 
as much or more than did protestants in the first half of 
1960. But once Kennedy was nominated, once the issue of his 
religion came to the forefront, and once he began to attack 
the incumbent administration and his opponent, Vice 
President Nixon, Catholics accorded Eisenhower less approval 
than did protestants. These differences increased to over 
10 percentage points following the election in November. 
Apparently Kennedy’s coreligionists began rallying to his 
support before he even entered the White House. In 
addition, some of the relative lack of protestant support is 
probably the result of the lack of support for Kennedy in 
the largely protestant South and the fact that Catholics 
were disproportionately Democrats. 


Education is not a particularly important predictor of 
presidential approval. Union membership remains a 
discriminating factor, but with a Democratic president in 
the White House, union members are more, rather than less, 
supportive. Once again, some of the difference may be 
attributable to the president’s standing in the relatively 
nonunion South. Differences among age groups in support for 
the nation’s youngest elected president are also evident. 
Younger citizens are more supportive than are those over 50, 
perhaps attracted by Kennedy’s vigor and youthfulness. Part 
of the explanation for these differences may also be the 
fact that older voters were more likely to be Republican. 


In sum, John F. Kennedy obtained high levels of 
approval from the American public. Although it was lower at 
his death than at the beginning of his term, he never 
averaged less than 50 percent approval with any major 
segment of the population in any year. 


Comparison with Lyndon Johnson’s Public Approval 


The question for us is whether this level of support 
provides evidence of charismatic leadership. Was Kennedy 
able to obtain notably different support than we might 
expect from a Democratic president? Was he able to mobilize 
the public behind his initiatives? 


One way to evaluate Kennedy’s support is to compare it 
to that of his Democratic successor, Lyndon Johnson. 
Assuming office in the wake of President Kennedy’s 
assassination, Lyndon Johnson began his tenure with very 
high approval levels. The shock of the national tragedy 
unified the nation for a time, and it rallied behind its new 
leader. Yet by the end of his term, Johnson had fallen far 
below the approval levels of his two predecessors. His 
approval levels steadily declined throughout his tenure 
until they leveled off in the low 40s. Given the turbulent 
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times over which the president presided in the 1960s, with 
widespread unrest over the war in Vietnam, civil rights, and 
other social issues, such findings are not surprising, 
however (see Tables 5 and 6). 


Insert Tables 5 and 6 here 


The approval levels of groups within the public, shown 
in Table 7, reflect patterns similar to those of Kennedy. 
Despite the war in Vietnam, raising questions of the use of 
force in international relations about which women in later 
years would be especially sensitive, differences between the 
sexes in presidential approval were slight. 


Insert Table 7 here 


Race remains a good predictor of approval levels. Not 
only did nonwhites provide higher levels of approval than 
whites, but they also were more dependable supporters. 
Although Johnson lost about one-third of his white support 
over his term, his approval among nonwhites only declined by 
about one-fourth. The strong legacy of President Johnson in 
the area of civil rights had a direct payoff in terms of 
political support. 


It also had its costs, however. As in the case of John 
F. Kennedy, the conservative South, rocked by the tumult 
over racial integration, gave the president lower support 
than any other region, while the more liberal East continued 
to accord him the highest levels of approval. Education 
levels, on the other hand, exhibited only sporadic 
differences in approval ratings. With the more poorly 
educated South providing relatively low levels of support, 
the figures for those with different educational backgrounds 
do not reflect the differences in the core constituencies of 
the parties. 


The protestant Johnson continued to receive most of the 
advantage of his predecessor in obtaining considerably more 
support from Catholics than from protestants. Labor union 
families were also more supportive than those without a 
union member. As under Kennedy, Johnson’s low levels of 
approval in the South relative to that in other regions and 
the traditional identification of Catholics and unions with 
the Democratic party explain much of these differences. Yet 
the gap between Catholics and protestants, which did not 
occur under Eisenhower, is significant in itself. 
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Conversely, the disparities among age groups from which 
Kennedy benefitted slowly faded under Johnson. As the war 
in Vietnam escalated, the president lost the extra increment 
of support from younger citizens he had once enjoyed. 


Overall, the patterns of the levels, stability, and 
sources of support for Johnson, especially if we compare 
Johnson’s first three years in office with the three years 
of Kennedy’s tenure, are quite similar to those of his 
predecessor. Kennedy’s approval is somewhat higher, 
especially in the third year, but the patterns are basically 
the same. Kennedy’s support eroded substantially at the 
time of his death as he became involved in more 
controversial matters, notably civil rights. Would it have 
continued to decline if he had lived and pushed through 
civil rights bills, committed large numbers of troops to 
fight in Vietnam, and presided over an era of turbulent 
social protest? We can only speculate, but the data provide 
little support for the conclusion that his approval would 
have been immune from a fate similar to his successor’s. 


Leading the Public: Ronald Reagan 


Perhaps the most important potential consequences of 
charismatic leadership is moving the public - changing 
opinions, mobilizing citizens into action, and placing new 
issues on the public’s agenda. Ronald Reagan’s standing 
with the American people is legendary. In contrast to his 
two immediate predecessors, the public viewed him as a 
strong leader. He overwhelmingly won a second term in 
office and became the only president in the past third of a 
century to win and complete two terms. This seeming love 
affair with the public generated commentary in both academia 
and the media about the charisma of "The Great 
Communicator." 


The question for us is whether Ronald Reagan moved the 
public to support his clearly identifiable political views. 
Or was he the agent around which already existing 
conservative thought coalesced? 


Elsewhere I have ouf]ined two contrasting views of 


presidential leadership. In the first the president is 
the director of change, establishing goals and leading 
others where they otherwise would not go. A second 
perspective is less heroic. Here the president is primarily 
a facilitator of change, reflecting and perhaps intensifying 
widely held views and exploiting opportunities to help 
others go where they want to go anyway. 
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The director creates a constituency to follow his lead, 
whereas the facilitator endows his constituency’s views with 
shape and purpose by interpreting them and translating them 
into legislation. The director restructures the contours of 
the political landscape to pave the way for change, whereas 
the facilitator exploits opportunities presented by a 
favorable configuration of political forces. 


Coming to Power 


The evidence suggests that Ronald Reagan, like 
presidents before him, was a facilitator rather than a 
director. The basic themes Reagan espoused in 1980 were 
ones he had been articulating for many years: government 
was too big, the nation’s defenses were too weak, leaving it 
vulnerable to intimidation by the Soviet Union, pride in 
country was an end in itself, and public morals had slipped 
too far. In 1976 conditions were not yet ripe for his 
message. It took the Carter years, with their gas lines, 
raging inflation, high interest rates, Soviet aggression in 
Afghanistan, and hostages in Iran, to create the opportunity 
for victory. By 1980 the country was ready to listen. 


Martin Anderson, Reagan’s first chief domestic policy 
advisor, agrees: "what has been called the Reagan 
revolution is not completely, or even mostly, due to Ronald 
Reagan. He was an extremely important contributor to the 
intellectual and political movement that swept him to the 
presidency in 1980. He gave that movement focus and 
leadership. But Reagan did not give it life." 


Anderson goes on to argue that "Neither Goldwater nor 
Nixon nor Reagan caused or created the revolutionary 
movement that often carries their name, especially Reagan’s. 
It was the other way around. They were part of the 
movement, they contributed mightily to the movement, _but the 
movement gave them political life, not the reverse." As 
journalist Haynes Johnson put it, Reagan "was the vehicle 
around which conservative forces could and did rally, the 
magnet that attracted a coterie of conservative journalists 
and writers and ambitious young economic theorists who 
proclaimed sacred dogma and argued theoretically pure 
positions. "® 


William Niskanen, one of the members of Reagan’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, concurs, writing that several 
developments in the generation prior to Reagan’s election 
set the stage for substantial change in economic policy. As 
he saw it, 


lower economic growth, rising inflation, and 
increasing tax rates led to a popular demand for 
some change in economic policy. .. . reduced 
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popular confidence in the government increased the 
appeal of policy changes that would reduce the 
role of government in the American economy. 
Several complementary changes in the perspectives 
of economists and an increasing number of 
empirical studies shaped the choice of policies to 
meet these concerns. [Thus,] "there was broad 
bipartisan agreement in Congress by the late 1970s 
for the direction of change in each of the major 
dimensions of federal economic policy." 


Therefore, "the institutions, procedures, and people 
were in place to support the monetary objectives of the new 
administration" (increased attention to the money supply 
rather than money growth). 


All that was missing was a president who could 
shape a coherent economic program and articulate 
the rationale for this program to Congress, the 
press, and the American public. For most voters 
Ronald Reagan was the logical candidate and the 
logical president for the time. For over fifteen 
years he had articulated a quite consistent set of 
views that appealed to an increasing share of the 
electorate. .. . There are a few periods in 
American history for which a president so closely 
matched the current demands on this role. Few 


presidents have had a greater opportunity to guide 
and shape federal economic policy. 


More systematic data support the view that Reagan had a 
receptive audience. Stimson concluded that "movements 
uniformly precede the popular eras." The conservative winds 
of the 1980s were "fully in place before the election of 
Ronald Reagan." He was the beneficiary of a conservative 
mood, but he did not create it. Similarly, Page and 
Shapiro found that the right turn on social welfare policy 
took place before Reagan took office and ended shortly 
thereafter. ° Davis also found that pro-defense and anti- 
welfare conservative trends pad occurred by the late-1970s, 
before Reagan’s nomination. © Mayer produced similar 
findings, while smith found that liberalism had plateaued 
by the mid-1970s. © 


There is another aspect of Reagan’s coming to power 
that is of direct interest to us. Although he was the 
preferred candidate of the American people in 1980 and 1984, 
Reagan was also the least popular candidate to win the 
presidency in the 1952-1988 period. His supporters 
displayed an unusual degree of doubt about him and he was 
disliked with unprecedented intensity by those who opposed 
him. 


Governing 


Thus, Reagan arrived at the White House on the crest of 
a preexisting tide of conservatism that he helped to 
articulate but not to create. What happened after he took 
office?. Was he able to use the bully pulpit to move the 
public to support his policies if it were not already 
inclined to do so? 


Reagan knew better. In his memoirs he reflects on his 
efforts to ignite concern among the American people 
regarding the threat of communism in Central America and 
mobilize them behind his program of support for the Contras. 


For eight years the press called me the "Great 
Communicator." Well, one of my greatest 
frustrations during those eight years was my 
inability to communicate to the American people 
and to Congress the seriousness of the threat we 
faced in Central America. ® 


Time and again, I would speak on television, toa 
joint session of Congress, or to other audiences 
about the problems in Central America, and I would 
hope that the outcome would be an outpouring of 
support from Americans who would apply the same 
kind of heat on Congress that helped pass the 
economic recovery package. 


But the polls usually found that large 
numbers of Americans cared little or not at all 
about what happened in Central America - in fact, 
a surprisingly large proportion didn’t even know 
where Nicaragua and El Salvador were located - 
and, among those who did care, too few cared 
enough about a Communist penetration of the 
Americas £9 apply the kind of pressure I needed on 
Congress. 


Numerous national surveys of public opinion have found 
that support for regulatory programs and spending on health 
care, welfare, urban problems, education, environmental 
protection, and aid to minorities increased rather than 
decreased during Reagan’s tenure. ’ On the other hand, 
support for increased defense expenditures was decidedly 
lower at_the end of his administration than when he took 
office. /? (This may have been the result of the military 
buildup that did occur, but the point remains that Reagan 
wanted to continue to increase defense spending, but the 
public was unresponsive to his wishes.) 


In the realm of foreign policy, the president, as we 
have seen, was frustrated in his goal of obtaining public 
support for aid to the contras in Nicaragua. But the 
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problem for Reagan was broader than this. Whether the issue 
was military spending, arms control, military aid and arms 
sales, or cooperation with the Soviet Union, public opinion 
by the sarily 1980s had turned to the left - ahead of 

Reagan. 


Finally, Americans did not move tpeir general 
ideological preferences to the right. Indeed, rather than 
conservative support swelling once Reagan was in the White 
House, there was a movement away from conservative views 
almost as soon as he took office. According to Mayer, 
"Whatever Ronald Reagan’s skills as a communicator, one 
ability he clearly did not possess was the capacity to 
induce lasting changes in American policy preferences."77 


Thus, Ronald Reagan was less a public relations 
phenomenon than the conventional wisdom indicates. He had 
the good fortune to take office on the crest of a compatible 
wave of public opinion, and he effectively exploited the 
opportunity the voters had handed him. Yet when it came 
time to change public opinion or mobilize it on his behalf, 
he typically met with failure. As press secretary Marlin 
Fitzwater put it, “Reagan would go out op, the stump, draw 
huge throngs and convert no one at all." 


Conclusion 


We have been unable to find systematic evidence of some 
special form of leadership that we might characterize as 
"charismatic." One might argue that we have not searched in 
the right places. Perhaps we have not focused on the right 
leaders, nations, chronological periods, or eras of economic 
or political development. Perhaps, but the burden of proof 
should be on those employing the concept of charisma to 
provide evidence of a distinctive form of leadership and not 
simply assume its existence. We ought to have confidence 
that there is something there before we analyze it. 


If it is correct that there is much less significance 
to charisma than the conventional wisdom indicates, then we 
need to reevaluate how we think about leadership. The 
ability of leaders to move the public is limited, and thus 
the role of the individual leader may be much less important 
than many think. Scholars, then, need to emphasize less 
personalized and more theoretically meaningful explanations 
of successful leadership. We should expect less of leaders, 
focus less exclusively on them, and devote more attention to 
the context in which they seek to lead. We should recognize 
that major changes in public policy require more than just 
the "right" person in the job and do not necessarily turn on 
a leader’s personal qualities. 


It does not, of course, follow that failures of 
leadership may never be attributed to leaders themselves or 
that they have no control over the outcome of their 
leadership efforts. It does mean that we need a better 
understanding of leadership to think sensibly about the role 
of leadership in a political system. 


Table 1 
Public’s Evaluations of the Charisma of Selected 


Presidential Candidates 


Candidate Charisma Scale 


Eisenhower +18 
Eisenhower +17 
Kennedy 1 
Nixon 
Johnson 
Nixon 
Nixon 
Carter 
Ford 
Reagan 
Carter 
Reagan 


Adapted from Martin P. Wattenberg, The Rise of Candidate- 
Centered Politics (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1991), p. 83. 
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Table 2 


Average Yearly Approval for Kennedy (in Percent) 


Disapproval 


10 


24 


No Opinion 


14 


11 


12 


Source: George C. Edwards III, Presidential 


(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 


Approval 


1990). 


ai 

Year Approval 
1961 76 || |__| 

1962 |_| || 

1963 64 || |__| 


Table 3 


Yearly Extremes of Kennedy’s Approval Ratings (in Percent) 


Extreme Month 


High September, 

November 

Low February 
June 


High January, 
March 
Low October 


High January 
Low September 


Source: George C. Edwards III, Presidential Approval 


(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1990). 
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Year Approval 
1961 

72 
1962 

61 
1963 

74 

56 


Table 4 
Average Approval of Demographic Groups for Kennedy 


(in Percent) 


Group 


Democrats 
Republicans 
Independents 


Male 
Female 


White 
Nonwhite 


East 
Midwest 
South 
West 


Protestant 
Catholic 


Union 
Nonunion 


Grade School 
High School 
College 


Under 30 
30-49 
Over 50 


Source: George C. Edwards III, Presidential Approval 


(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1990). 
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Approval 
1961 1962 1963 
87 86 79 
58 49 44 
72 69 61 
| 77 72 62 
74 72 65 
80 85 86 
78 76 71 
77 7a 66 
72 66 Si 
76 73 65 
87 86 81 
66 
74 63 
78 74 66 
73 67 59 
80 81 71 
78 75 67 
71 66 57 


Table 5 


Average Yearly Approval for Johnson (in Percent) 


Approval Disapproval No Opinion 
74 Le 14 


66 21 13 
ao 14 
44 42 14 


42 46 12 


Source: George C. Edwards III, Presidential Approval 


(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1990). 
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1964 
1965 

1966 
1967 
1968 


Table 6 


Yearly Extremes of Johnson’s Approval Ratings (in Percent) 


Extreme Month Approval 


High February-March 79 
Low December 69 


High January 
Low November 


High January 
Low October, 
December 


June 
September, 
October 


April 
August 


Source: George C. Edwards III, Presidential Approval 


(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1990). 
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Year 
1964 
1965 
62 
1966 
44 
1967 
High 51 
Low 
38 
1968 
High 50 
Low 
| 


Table 7 
Average Approval of Demographic Groups for Johnson 


(in Percent) 


Approval 


Grou 1965 


Democrats 79 
Republicans 49 
Independents 60 


Male 67 
Female 66 


White 64 
Nonwhite 87 


East 75 
Midwest 69 
South 57 
West 64 


Protestant 62 
Catholic 


Union 74 
Nonunion 64 


Grade School 66 
High School 68 
College 64 


Under 30 70 
30-49 68 
Over 50 64 


Source: George C. Edwards III, Presidential Approval 


(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1990). 
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1966 1967 1968 

67 59 57 

32 26 26 

44 38 35 

50 43 42 

76 65 62 

61 51 48 

50 42 41 

44 39 36 

49 44 44 

| 

63 55 52 

49 40 41 

53 43 44 

52 45 42 

48 43 39 

55 44 40 | 

53 44 42 

49 43 43 
| 
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The thesis of Robert Eden’s paper is simply stated. Franklin Roosevelt’s 
"Commonwealth Club Address" appropriated "the rhetoric of formal liberal 
constitutionalism" and made it available as a political resource for "a pragmatic liberal 
president" (75; see 139). There is much to recommend this thesis. Recent writings in 
constitutional law and political theory ask whether, for the past sixty years, we have 
been functioning outside the constitution or, more broadly, outside any philosophically 
defensible system of political ideas. And recent studies of the modern presidency 
require that the analysts generate vocabularies quite outside traditional constitutional 
language in order to describe the institutional position and practices of the presidency! 
Eden insists that if we look carefully at the stages of composition of one of Franklin 
Roosevelt’s major campaign addresses we can witness at the creation both the 
subversion of formal liberal constitutionalism and its reappropriation in the form of 
individual rights (largely economic) now underwritten by executive power and 
administrative will (108). What he makes of this new combination, however, is 
somewhat ambivalent. Suffice it to say here that Eden portrays it as both a subversion 
of "classical" liberalism (and Americanism) represented by 18th century 
constitutionalism (126-28) and the appropriation of that liberalism, but now revealed in 
its true Hobbesian form as desire, power and will (134-42, 145-47). On this latter 
reading, the New Deal is a perverse fulfillment of the liberal founding of America. The 
comments which follow are preface to these alternative understandings in the paper 


and of competing narratives of the history of American political thought. 


The Anti-Formalism of Pragmatism and Progressivism. 
The chief virtue of the paper is that it recognizes and adumbrates the anti- 
formalism of both progressive political theory and the philosophy of pragmatism. This 


anti-formalism, shaped within a social-evolutionary theory of history and human 


1 Tulis, Rhetorical Presidency; Lowi, Personal President. 
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development, took many forms. The most obvious was its rejection of "dualism," 
whether in the form of individual versus society, private versus public, rights versus 
duties, or local versus national. The mantra of the progressives was interdependence 
and the fulfillment of their vision (and of history itself) was connectedness and 
community. 


Eden, however, might better have reached back into the late 19th and early 20th 


century to find much earlier and stronger evidence of this anti-formalism in its first 


articulations. Neither Dewey nor Berle were saying much new in the 1920s when they 
attacked abstract individual rights, "mechanical jurisprudence," and formal-legal 
understandings of our political and economic life. In the writings of social gospel 
churchmen and political economists and sociologists -- it is often hard to tell them apart. 
-- the ground was thoroughly prepared for what came to be known only much later as 
"pragmatism" and attached to the New Deal. Here is asampling. The first is by 
colleague of Dewey’s at Michigan, Charles Horton Cooley, in a college textbook in 
continuous use for twenty years (1909-1929) but (as textbooks do) expressing ideas 
developed much earlier: 

Formalism goes very naturally with sensuality, avarice, selfish ambition, 

and other traits of disorganization, because the merely formal institution 

does not enlist and discipline the soul of the individual, but takes hold of 

him by the outside.... The lower "individualism" of our time, the ruthless 

self-assertion which is so conspicuous, for example, in business, is not 

something apart from our institutions but expresses the fact that they are 

largely formal and unhuman, not containing and enlarging the soul of the 

individual (Cooley, 1909, 349). 

Cooley’s téxt repeated in the language of social psychology the ideas of political 
economists, sociologists and social gospel theologians. A founding economist of the 
Wharton School listed as one of the ten principles of social Christianity "the doctrine of 


social responsibility, in contrast with individual rights" (Patten, 1911, in White and 


Hopkins, 1976, 133). The Baptist theologian and ecumenical leader, Samuel Zane 


2 Gilbert, 1972, 3-125. 
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Batten, declared that "just so far as democracy means the enthronement of self-interest 
and the apotheosis of individual desire ... so far it becomes an iniquitous and dangerous 
thing" (Batten 1909, 215). 

Formal liberal constitutionalism posited both strictly limited public power and 
clear divisions between federal and state powers. Progressive intellectuals and 
churchmen would have none of this. "Except the state is born again, except it be 
delivered from pagan doctrines of law and government ... [and] from merely individual 
theories of freedom, it cannot see the divine social kingdom" (Herron, 1895, in White 
and Hopkins, 1976, 174). Herbert Croly wanted to free Americans from "the monarchy 
of the constitution," hoping that "the American nation [will] no longer to be instructed 
as to its duty by the Law and the lawyers." We must replace law and its abstract 
"intellectualism" for a democratic faith grounded in pragmatism (Croly, 1914, 210). 
E.A. Ross’s textbook in sociology, in continuous use for more than thirty years (1901- 
1932), distinguished between "political" and "ethical" forms of social control. The 
former, operating through formal laws and sanctions, are required in a society whose 
population is marked by "antipathetic and jarring" elements, where economic and status 
divisions are growing and "in proportion as the parasitic relationship is maintained 
between races, classes and sexes." Ethical instruments of control, in contrast, rest on 
the informal mechanisms of public opinion. "Being more mild, enlightening, and 
suasive," these instruments are appropriate to societies in which "social contacts 
between all elements in the population are many and amicable” and where "the social 
constitution ... conforms to common elementary notions of justice" (Ross, 1918, 411- 


412). In the words of Dewey’s and Tuft’s phenomenally successful ethics textbook (1908 


- 1942), common ends not arrived at by "common, free voluntary cooperation in process 


of achievement” are common in name only, requiring "bribes of pleasure, threats of 


harm, use of force" (Dewey and Tufts, 1908, 304). 
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For more than forty years before the composition of the Commonwealth Club 
Address college students, northern middle-class church members, and readers of the 
new national monthlies were taught that formal legal political institutions premised on 
democratic individualism were a barrier to the achievement of democracy and social 
justice. Against Eden’s understanding, this reading of American political thought says 


that "anti-formalism" was in the name of civic virtue and democratic (or Christian) 


community and was posed as the alternative to entrapment in a Hobbesian world of 


passion and interest. 

Even the notion of public opinion shared this feature. Cooley’s textbook rejects 
out of hand the notion that public opinion can ever be expressed as the "mere aggregate 
of separate individual judgements.... It may be as different from the sum of what the 
individual could have thought out in separation as a ship built by a hundred men is from 
a hundred boats each built by one man" (Cooley, 1909, 121). The Yale economist (and 
later President) Arthur Hadley was quite willing to discount "the fact that a majority 
may be willing to vote for a measure" as a test of authentic public sentiment. This vote, 
after all, "may be simply the outcome of widespread personal interest" and represent 
"opinions which a man is prepared to maintain at another’s cost, but not at his own." 
Authentic public opinion literally constitutes individuals into members of one sovereign 
people, 

represented by a common public sentiment which includes all good men, 

minorities as well as majorities, who support the government not as a 

selfish means for the promotion of their own interest, but as a common 

heritage which they accept as loyal members of a body politic, in a spirit 

which makes them ready to bear its burdens as well as to enjoy its 

benefits (Hadley, 1901, 25, 27, 35). 

Behind this rejection of formalism and the kinds of individualism it was said to 
foster was a deep-seated nationalism most vividly expressed by Lincoln and the 
Republican Party. To the progressives, America was both refounded and redeemed by 
the Civil War, only to suffer declension in the decades which followed. With the defeat 


of slavery and lingering notions of confederacy, the spiritual nation of America as New 


i 
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Israel finally became an authentically political nation. The covenant which the first 
colonists made and the Revolution restored was remade and restored under the 
leadership of "father Abraham" and his dedicated followers. 

This cultural context of progressive public doctrine in its late 19th century origins 
left a paradoxical legacy when it became a powerful discourse in national party- 
electoral contexts. We had always cultivated and enforced civic virtue locally and 
through voluntary associations -- what Webster called "free institutions." But a national 
civic republicanism -- what Gordon Wood had termed "a Christian Sparta" -- was now a 
national project and came face to face with a constitutional and party system which 
were structurally federated, limited and liberal. With the exception of the Civil War 
period where the national Republican Party functioned informally as the centralized 
state, in the 19th century civic virtue could only find a home in the states and in local 
governments and voluntary associations. But these common goods were pluralistic and 
often contradictory. When, in the early 20th century, progressive ideas and discourse 
was appropriated to expand the resources and powers of the national government while 
that government was still in the service of private interests and corrupt party politicians, 
irony and misunderstanding necessarily follows. We are still suffering the political and 


philosophical consequences. 


Woodrow Wilson and the Subversion of National Progressivism. 
In charting the history of political ideas at the turn of the century through the 
New Deal there is often serious confusion between what progressives and early 


pragmatists meant by democracy and what we now call modern liberalism. Studies of 


"urban" (i.e., Catholic and working-class) and "southern" progressivism, for example,? 


3 Buenkner, 1978; Sarasohn, 1989. 
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rob progressivism of any coherence whatever.’ Progressive intellectuals from the mid- 
1880s onward -- i.e., almost half a century before the Commonwealth Club Address -- 
were, as I tried to show above, unabashed "liberal" bashers, if by liberal we mean a 
rights-based individualism grounded in external laws and neutral procedures. Their 
doctrines were shaped within the culture of the evangelical Protestantism, abolitionism 
and the Republican Party as a party against parties. They were cosmopolitan, core- 
industrial, northern, and messianically nationalist. They were as decidedly hostile to 
Woodrow Wilson and his marginal, backward, shop keeping, and southern 
constituencies as they were to his nostalgic clinging to the archaic language of individual 
rights and constitutionalism and his defense of party. One need look no farther than 
Wilson’s 1908 lectures on the U.S. Constitution. In the eyes of these progressive 
academics and publicists, Wilson just didn’t get it. He clung to the anachronistic idea 
that "liberty belongs to the individual, or it does not exist" and that "liberty is the object 
of constitutional government" because "representatives of government have no authority 
except such as they derive from the law" (Wilson, 1908, 16, 18, 20). Wilson was perforce 
forced to deny (until World War I) that America was an organic-historical nation, just 
now emerging into world history as a democratic empire. Wilson’s formal liberal 
constitutionalism and his Democratic Party affiliation forced him to deny this vision of 
the American future. "Are the United States a community?" he asked and was forced to 
reply, "in most things no" (Wilson, 1908, 51). 

[W]hen the several cbbes organs of government are separated by organic 

law and offset against each other in jealous seclusion, no common legal 

authority set over them, no necessary community of interest subsisting 

amongst them, no common origin or purpose dominating them, they must of 

necessity, if united at all, be united by pressure from without; and they 

must be united if government is to proceed. They cannot remain checked 

and balanced against one another; they must act, and act together. They 


must, therefore of their own will or of mere necessity obey an outside 
master (Wilson, 1908, 211, emphasis added). 


4 Rodgers, 1982, takes this as a truism. For an excellent summary of the 
differences between Theodore Roosevelt’s New Nationalism and Woodrow Wilson’s 
New Freedom, Brand, 1988, 33-95. 
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The only nationally unifying master outside constitutional limits and jurisdictions 
was party and there were two of them. And as these national parties (especially the 
Democratic Party) were each a series of local and state confederations propelled by 
"the restless strain of contest and jealousy," intra-party unity was not the product of a 
shared and substantive idea of public good, but the necessary expedient for electoral 
victory. Wilson defended, in short, the antithesis of the progressive ideal of national 
citizenship. "The very compulsion of selfishness had made [parties] serviceable; the 
very play of self-interest has made them effective." Networks of party machines and 
bosses underwrite constitutional government and require patronage and bargains to 
keep "the several segments of parties together." To attack party bosses and machines is 
to subvert our form of constitutional government and individual liberty: "the disrepute 
in which professional politicians are held, is in spirit highly unconstitutional" (Wilson, 
1908, 208-09). 

It is no wonder that progressive intellectuals did not consider Wilson a 
progressive at all and persistently accused him of bad faith.> What he did was seek to 
sell some progressive governmental measures and programs on the grounds that they 
protected the "rights" of the little man and the states’ rights of the backward and 
conservative regions of the country from the modernizing and cosmopolitan innovations 
of the core. The one exception to this was his appeal to northern industrial labor. But 
at this stage his appeal was an invitation to labor to join the marginals in the south and 
west to split industrial profits rather than to stay with the industrialists and seek to 
achieve ever greater national productivity (and, with it, every greater regional 
disparities of wealth and power). Wilson’s legalistic language expressed a culturally and 
economically defensive rhetoric which indulged the illusions of a rather hapless and 


helpless series of marginal constituencies mired in traditional values even as it brought 


5 Croly’s Progressive Democracy (1914, 16-20) treats Wilson with the same 
contempt that he treated the Constitutional Unionists during the controversy over 
Slavery. The ideas of both were built on massive contradictions. 
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the Democratic Party to national victory in a three-way presidential contest. But for the 
contingency of war and, thus, the bringing of national progressives into effective power 
for an all too brief period, Wilson might well have despoiled the "over-producing" 
industrial north and agricultural midwest to subsidize and thus resuscitate the dying 
world of tenant and subsistence farms, local monopoly rent and inefficient and locally 
monopolistic main streets. It is no wonder that Charles Beard, the great analyst of this 
same logic in an earlier period, had so much respect for Hamilton and the Federalists 
and so little for the Antifederalists and Jefferson. And it is no wonder that Croly 
pictured Wilson as a kind of "dictator" (but a benign one) because each element of the 
party depended upon him for its own interests and not because he represented a 
common substantive vision (Croly 1914, 335-346). And on this reading, too, Herbert 
Hoover’s individualism, shaped in the civic republicanism of national service and 
national associational life, was so economicaily and culturally progressive while 


Wilson’s was so economically and culturally conservative -- at once locally democratic 


and constitutionally liberal.® 


Against this background, I want to consider whether FDR’s Commonwealth 
Club Address was "the most clear-sighted and radical statement of [the root] dilemma 
of pragmatic liberalism" (78) or only another in a series of dodges and evasions begun 
by Wilson and necessitated when a 19th century party of disparate marginals seeks to 
govern a nation whose material basis in the 20th century was the product of the moral 
culture, talents, and energies of the core. Symbolically stated, I want to consider 
whether the final draft treatment of Wilson in that address was a bold new synthesis or 
a somewhat craven fiction to paper over the same contradictions which Wilson himself 
faced in 1912. Stated in terms of the history of ideas, the question is whether Berle’s 
“translation [of] pragmatic philosophy of history into a Lockean political rhetoric" (133) 


was a deep resolution or a superficial expedient. 


6 Abbott, 1990, 29-38. 
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Dewey’s Vision and Berle’s Wilson. 

When the Commonwealth Club Address was being drafted, John Dewey was 
over 70 years old and a well-established institution in American life. His first essay 
outlining his vision of a democratic culture and society, "The Ethics of Democracy," was 
written in 1888. Berle was born in 1895 and began writing in 1920s. By the 1920s, 
Dewey’s politics and ideas had become increasingly remote from the world of effective 
power. In retrospect, his third-party alternative -- a haven for so many disenchanted 
progressives -- represented more a narcissism of impotent moral superiority than a 
possible future. Eden, in effect, makes this same argument about Dewey (98-99), but 
neglects the fact that Dewey and his fellow progressive academics and intellectuals had 
gone from victory to victory from the 1880s onward: in the colleges and universities, in 
the women’s movement, in the new mass media, in the Protestant churches. State and 
municipal legislation from the 1890s to 1915 is a stunning record of the political impact 
of these cultural and intellectual victories. In the 1920s, however, disenchanted 
progressive intellectuals -- i.e., those who did not become 1920s technocrats -- 
increasingly were seen and saw themselves as public moralists / secular clergymen 


necessarily above the sordid play of the party-electoral games which the rest of the 


country continued to play.’ The New Republic under Herbert Croly became something 


of a wistful theological weekly in this period. We must remember that Dewey wrote the 
essays which became /ndividualism Old and New just a few year after Croly had outlined 
a mystical and vaguely Christian vision of progressive renewal for these same readers.® 


When progressivism was at a dead end, its intellectual leaders demoralized, and its 


7 Eden (93, n.64) beautifully captures this failure and this demoralization, 
quoting Dewey, Middle Works, vol. 13, 301-302. 


8 Stettner, 1993, 144-157; and see Eden’s summary, 88-89, of Individualism Old 
and New for these same mystical cords in Dewey and on how far removed they were 
from current party-electoral discourse. 
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older and broadly-based Protestant constituency hopelessly split by the fundamentalist 
controversy, what better to do than to recall the original vision of the Religion of 
America -- albeit a vision no longer connected to real political forces? Eden recognizes 
both this "spiritualist" element and the distance Dewey seems to have from the 
immediate political-economic situation (88-92) but discounts their implications. 
Adolph Berle, thirty-six years younger than Dewey, was an exemplary product of 
this progressive culture. The best proof of this is Eden’s summary (114-118) of Berle’s 
first drafts of what became the Commonwealth Club Address. Is there any doubt that 
Berle was intellectually closer to Hoover’s associationalism than to Wilson’s 
constitutional liberalism? According to Eden, Berle’s early drafts of the 
Commonwealth Club Address -- appropriately entitled "On Progressive Government" -- 
were thoroughly grounded "upon historical social science and institutional economics," 
and Eden is surely right. But this social science and this economics was in turn 
profoundly shaped within a Hegelian and evangelical Christian framework by the very 
people who taught Berle: Simon Patten, Richard Ely, Henry Carter Adams, Franklin 
Giddings, E.R.A. Seligman, Albion Small, Charlotte Perkins Gilman, Jane Addams, 
and, of course, his own rather famous father Note Berle’s initial attempt to outline 
the defining ideas of Roosevelt’s candidacy. He wanted to distance Roosevelt from 
Wilson and to connect him to Theodore Roosevelt who had at least headed the right 
direction (110-113). The only virtue that Wilson had was as articulator of the primal 
and inchoate yearnings of Americans to fulfill their democratic destiny; his programs, 


however, were hopelessly backward looking and must be thoroughly repudiated (119). 


9 Adolph Berle, Sr., was a prominent Congregational churchmen who wrote 
extensively for Bibliothecha Sacra (so did young John Dewey), a major organ of 
modernizing evangelical theology and the social gospel published first at Andover 
Seminary and then at Oberlin under a new sub-title: A Religious and Sociological 
Quarterly. See Kuklick, 1985 and Stevenson, 1986. Berle’s father was the author of 
Christianity and the Social Rage (1914) which outlines the teachings of Christian 
Sociology in light of American social problems. 
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On this reading of Berle’s initial attempt, FDR was to become a populist TR, 
Hoover a laissez-faire conservative Taft,!° and Wilson remain what he in fact was, a 
hopeless anachronism like William Jennings Bryan -- that other famous liberal 
constitutionalist, "Jeffersonian socialist," and reformer manque.!! What Eden terms the 
"comical" mis-fit between Roosevelt the candidate and Berle’s "feckless effort" (116) in 
the early drafts did not result because Berle was writing as if his first choice, Newton 
Baker, had been chosen. The comedy and fecklessness is a tragic result of the radical a- 
symmetry between Roosevelt’s Democratic Party coalition and coherent progressive 
ideas or, more broadly, between our constitutionally-based political system and our 
cultural and economic systems. This, I think is why Roosevelt was compelled to avoid 
"a public philosophy confrontation," (111) and not because he was already 
foreshadowing a new liberalism premised on untrammeled executive action. No 
wonder that even in Berle’s second draft, Wilson’s only substantive virtue is his activist 
foreign policy which required the coherent exercise of national authority in planning for 
post-war reconstruction. Wilson was smart enough to recognize that national 
sovereignty in central Europe must be underwritten by a powerful and authoritative 
international order -- something his liberal constitutionalism and Democratic Party 
loyalties blinded him to domestically regarding individual rights. This international 
planning dimension is, I think, why Berle concluded that the 19th and 20th century met 


in Wilson’s soul. 


10 Herbert Croly, got Taft-Hoover exactly right when he said that the 
Republican Party, having sponsored an industrial-financial system outside the bounds of 
the Constitution was now hopelessly trying to defend it on constitutional grounds of 
individual rights: "It built up a national economic system beyond the fortifications of the 
Constitution; but it wanted that system to enjoy both the privilege of unlimited 
expansion and the shelter of impregnable and definite walls" (Croly, 1914, 101). 


11 Sarasohn, 1989, shows how Bryan and his ideas still defined progressivism in 
much of the south and west in the early decades of the 20th century. Against Eden 
(117-118), Berle was not inconsistent when he ridiculed Wilson as an obsolete, 
nineteenth-century liberal, he was only repeating conventional progressive wisdom. See 
Croly, 1914, 16-20. 
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We know from Eden how Wilson finally emerged in the Commonwealth Club 
Address. In this final draft Wilson becomes the true prophet in warning of the dangers 
to freedom in America but, because of the war, failed to lead us down the only effective 
path to regain that freedom. In Eden’s words, Wilson as "a visionary of deeds ... not 
carried into action (121)." By this means, FDR had his Wilson cake and Berle could eat 


it too. But this final product looks more to me like a series of tactical retreats by Berle 


rather than a grand synthesis. And Berle, the corporate lawyer and legal reformer, was 


used to this kind of mediation. He helped rethink and reshape the law of corporate 
property, corporate finance, and internal corporate governance in the 1920s and 1930s. 
His Modern Corporation and Private Property (1932) was read by the new generation of 
law professors and corporate lawyers not as a muckraking expose which it never was, but 
as an examination into the legal and economic consequences of the division between 
titular ownership and actual control of publicly-held corporations. By the mid-1950s, 
far from being a mouthpiece for the emerging plebiscitary and rhetorical presidency, 
Berle wrote in praise of the international (read Anglo-American) oil cartel as the 
embryonic world government, a prophetic "City of God" on earth.” Like his father and 
his progressive forebears, Berle ultimately placed much more trust in the spontaneous 
activity of "private governments" and other free institutions than in public and official 
ones, especially those dominated by aggregations of private interests. At best, 
constitutional forms and the mantel of law should be the capstone of ideas and actions 
and forces outside themselves and must always be prepared to give way to new 
expressions of freedom and higher visions of community. But this freedom and these 
visions are to be democratic, voluntary, and shared -- decidedly not the product of some 
monster-founder born by mating Machiavelli and Hobbes. Here, Dewey could only 
agree and so, of course, would Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr. and Roscoe Pound. This is 


perhaps the larger background to what Herbert Croly concluded in 1927: 


12 The 20th Century Capitalist Revolution (1954). 
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If there are any abstract liberal principles, we do not know how to _ 

formulate them.... Liberalism, as we understand it, is an activity. It is the 

effort to emancipate human life by means of the discovery andthe | 

realization of truth. But the truth only emerges as a function of individual 

and corporate life, and it needs for its vindication the subordination of 

principles to method.! 

The issue raised by Eden’s paper, however, is not whether he would also agree at 
this general a level (I suspect he might), but whether executive power and will is the 


necessary deus ex machina to instantiate this kind of history and prophecy. 


Eden’s Subterranean Narrative: Salvation and Damnation in American Political 
Thought. 


Machiavelli by way of Hobbes (or Harvey Mansfield, Jr. by way of Thomas 
Pangle) is not a tenable framework within which to construct a narrative of American 
political thought. This narrative holds that the synthesis in the Commonwealth Club 
Address between a rights-based polity and a constitutionally unfettered presidency is 
proof of the Hobbesian-Machiavellian origins of modern liberalism and, perforce, 
America. But it is precisely this "perforce" which must be seriously questioned. If we 
are to read Alan Bloom or Thomas Pangle (or my colleague Paul Rahe) this "perforce" 
is Simply an noncontestable starting point. The Straussian narrative of European 
political thought then becomes an auto-pilot steering America through history toward 
the damnation deserved of those who committed the original Hobbesian sin. But if one 
turns instead to Harold Bloom or Perry Miller or Sacvan Berkovitch, or Bruce Kuklick 


or, indeed, to any serious histories of American literary culture and intellectual life, a 


rather different narrative structure is revealed, one with a much tighter fit with what we 


known of our political party and constitutional history. 
Cryptically put, the "lost soul" of American politics was never lost. It has always 
been an integral part of our intellectual, religious, and cultural life, always an integral 


part of our local and regional political life and, periodically, a part of our national 


13 From Stettner, 1993, 157, Croly, NR, March 2, 1927, 35. Stettner reminds 
the reader that the method Croly was calling for "is no longer pragmatic but religious." 
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political life as well. This "lost soul" has taken many forms and has been written about 
in many different ways, most recently under the rubric of "civic republicanism." This 
"lost soul," this vision of democratic community as America fulfilling its destiny, is rightly 
called by Dewey "the genuinely spiritual element of our tradition." He is merely 
expressing through pragmatism what was expressed earlier by churchmen: "Democracy 
is more than a scheme of government.... Democracy is a great religious faith ... faith in 
man” even though America has not always been "conscious of the spirit which has 
possessed her."44 Eden, in contrast, allusively and repeatedly (87, 88, 100) refers to an 
original or fundamental "Jiberal impulse,” as if America had always unconsciously sought 
to return to Hobbes or to some other pathological form of democratic individualism 
which Tocqueville warned us about. But, as Tocqueville also showed, democratic 
community had always been an integral part of state constitutions, local political 
practices, public schools, and voluntary associational life generally.!> The limited and 
formal national Constitution was limited and formal precisely to protect the real centers 
of democratic life and politics in America, what communitarians today like to call 
"seedbeds of civic virtue."!© The national state was classically liberal because it was 
woefully weak. 

What Eden’s study has revealed, but within a very different narrative structure, is 


that to "save" the Constitution in its limited and formal features seems to require a 


14 Abbott, 1901, 196. Croly (1914, chapter 8) ends Progressive Democracy on 
this same note contrasting "law" as external "works" with a living democratic "faith;" and 
Batten, 1898, 253-54: "There are many indications that the great movement for human 
freedom and social justice, begun in the Reformation, is about to take on new life and 
complete itself in what may be called the democracy of all life.... For democracy ... is 
less a form of government than a confession of faith; it is the confession of human 
brotherhood ... it is the recognition of common aims and common hopes..." 


15 The issue has never been the existence of this vision or impulse, but its 
appropriate institutional locations and expressions and the relationship of the national 
government to those institutions -- most notably today, the family. 


16 Shelton, 1991, is a brilliant summary of this dual life in America expressed in 
the political thought of Thomas Jefferson. 


| 
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political executive exercising prerogative quite outside that Constitution, given 20th 
century expectations placed on the national government. But certainly Jefferson’s own 
description of the Louisiana purchase is testimony to that same pattern. And as Berle’s 
colleague at Columbia, William Archibald Dunning, has classically described, Lincoln, 
too can be understood in these terms, riding roughshod around the Constitution 


through the exercise of military prerogative even while obeying the Constitution to the 


letter in its formal spheres.!7 We who have lived under the imperial presidency know 


well what it is like to live in these two worlds simultaneously. In the famous words of 
Theodore Lowi, "there is a Watergate of some kind everyday in the life of a president" 
(Lowi, 1985, 178). But Lowi wants a constitutionalist or juridical answer or at least a 
new kind of party system which would force the presidency back into the old 
constitution. So did the Democratic Party if its 1936 platform is to be believed: 

We have sought and will continue to seek to meet these problems [which 

inevitably overflow State boundaries] through legislation within the 

Constitution. If these problems cannot be effectively solved by legislation 

within the Constitution, we shall seek such clarifying amendment as will 

assure to the legislatures of the several States and to the Congress of the 

United States, each within its proper jurisdiction, the power to enact 

those laws which the State and Federal legislatures, within their 

respective spheres, shall find necessary, in order adequately to regulate 

commerce, protect public health and safety and safeguard economic 

security. Thus we propose to maintain the letter and spirit of the 

Constitution (Johnson and Porter, 1975, 362). 

Neither Dewey nor Berle nor the progressives generally thought that this was 
possible or desirable. And given our political and constitutional history after 1936, is 
there any doubt that these constitutional niceties were jettisoned for good? But this is 
not new, not something that FDR first confronted. Most practicing political scientists in 
the 1930s and 1940s were raised on Charles Beard’s textbook, American Government 
and Politics, first published in 1910 and published continuously through 1949. Here is 


what he taught those who taught us or taught our teachers: 


17 Dunning, 1897. 
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No longer do statesmen spend weary days over finely spun theories about 
strict and liberal interpretations of the Constitution, about the sovereignty 
and reserved rights of states. No longer are men’s affections so centered 
in their own commonwealths that they are willing to take up the sword ... 
to defend state independence. It is true that there are still debates on 
such themes as federal encroachments on local liberties, and that 
admonitory volumes on "federal" usurpation come from the press. It is 
true also that conservative judges, dismayed at the radical policies 
reflected in new statutes, federal and state, sometimes set them aside in 
the name of strict interpretation. But one has only to compare the social 
and economic legislation of the last decade with that of the closing years 
of the nineteenth century, for instance, to understand how deep is the 
change in the minds of those who have occasion to examine and interpret 
the Constitution bequeathed to them by the Fathers. Imagine Jefferson 
... reading [Theodore] Roosevelt’s autobiography affirming the doctrine 
that the President of the United States can do anything for the welfare of 
the people which is not forbidden by the Constitution! Imagine Chief 
Justice Taney ... called upon to uphold a state law fixing the hours of all 
factory labor.... Imagine James Monroe ... called upon to sign bills 
appropriating federal money for roads, education, public health ... and 
other social purposes!... Why multiply examples? 


Conclusion. 

For Beard and Dewey and Croly and, indeed, all of Berle’s teachers, the purpose 
of law, including constitutional law, was not to found and maintain a regime by some 
primal (or bloody) act of abstract will, but to express and to expedite the substantive 
ideas of public good and social justice which free peoples generate through the 
agonistic struggles of democratic political life. This, indeed, is how James Bradley 
Thayer and Holmes saw development of the common law and common law methods of 
constitutional adjudication. And this is why they and their followers poured such scorn 


won 


on "legal abstraction," "mechanical jurisprudence,” and constitutional formalism. They 


18 Beard, 1928, 100-101. Note that all his 19th century examples are from the 
"democratic" party. He was equally complacent about justifications for protections for 
free speech: "It is a hard, cold proposition: by what process are we most likely to secure 
orderly and intelligent government....?"” [bid., 36. His review of government control 
over speech, from the 1798 Sedition Act to sentencing a girl of twenty-one to fifteen 
years imprisonment "for taking part in issuing a circular severely attacking President 
Wilson’s policy of intervention in Russia,” is done without any questioning of the 
government’s right to do so. [bid., 107-109. In his Economic Interpretation Beard has no 
kind words at all for the Antifederalist position and doesn’t even mention their greatest 
contribution, the Bill of Rights. McCorkle, 1984, 333-34. He is equally dismissive of 
Jefferson’s and Madison’s Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions addressed against the 
Federalists -- resolutions which became the founding documents of Jeffersonian 
Republicanism and Jacksonian Democracy. Beard, 1912. 


| 
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were always happier with Marshall than with Taney, with Hamilton than with Jefferson, 
with Lincoln and the Republicans than with Jacksonian Democracy. And, finally, this is 
why they and the progressives generally saw in rights-based liberalism and procedurally 
dominated political parties a conservative defense of extant lives and extant interests 
and therefore a barrier to reform and progress. (It is a wonder that today’s feminists 


took so long to discover the possibilities of this way of thinking). Perhaps now that we, 


who can no longer clearly distinguish rights from entitlements and presidential authority 


from public opinion polls, must start over from where the early progressives began to 
rethink the appropriate spheres for rights and the appropriate place for citizenship and 
virtue. Either that or the sobering thought that our 18th century constitution and our 


20th century plebiscitary president deserve each other. 
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The work currently being conducted on the basis of the political control model is in 
many ways impressive. Deducing from a set of core assumptions, analysts have arrived at 
positive conclusions concerning the efficacy of political control. Many of the empirical 
analyses have been quite sophisticated, adopting highly refined statistical tools and 
examining the "outputs" of a number of agencies. Much effort is devoted to modeling 
legislators’ utility functions, the multiple dimensions of legislative choice, presidential 
strategies for control, and the like. Unfortunately, little attention has been concentrated on 
a critical assessment of the core assumptions of the political control model. In particular, 
the conceptualization of the bureaucracy is anemic, thus giving rise to simplistic notions of 
agency compliance and passivity. This is of more than passing concern. Without accurate 
models, the results of the most careful analysis may lack theoretical significance and 
empirical applicability. As Hanushek and Jackson caution: "If the model is doubtful prior to 
seeing the data, it is difficult to see what purpose there is to the analysis. Since we cannot 
‘prove’ explanations with observed data, simply showing that behavior is consistent with a 
weak model is not useful; and showing that observations refute a weak model is even more 
useless" (1977:6). Before heaping additional studies on the model of political control, it is 
useful to determine whether the model is of sufficient strength to warrant further attention. 
If the model is lacking--as we believe it is--then it is necessary to address the theoretical 
weaknesses and propose needed remedies. 


This essay proceeds in several stages. First, the paper discusses delegation and the 
resulting problems of political control. Second, it examines the core assumptions of the 
positive theory of political control through a brief literature review of some of the more 
notable works in the field. The assumptions are assessed in light of literature on American 
institutions, transaction cost economics, and principal-agent theory. Finally, it seeks to 
replace some of the weaker assumptions of the model with more tenable assumptions. This 
substitution has significant implications for the predictions that one can derive from the 
positive model and the direction of future research. 


I. DELEGATION AND REGULATORY DISCRETION 

Public policies commonly find their origin in legislation that defines objectives in the 
broadest terms and delegates the authority to operationalize goals. Bureaucrats must give 
ambiguous terms like "the public interest" substantive content; they must establish rules to 
translate vague mandates into enforcement actions. Legislation is not synonymous with 
public policy--indeed, it is often much less. Policy constitutes a goal-oriented series of 
actions, not simply a statement of purpose (Jones, 1984; Anderson, 1990; Meier, 1993). 
Because legislative mandates can be extraordinarily vague, the distance between legislation 
and public policy can be great. Legislation, executive pronouncements, and orders, may 
establish policy goals. They rarely dictate the series of actions that constitutes policy. This 
is left to be determined by administrators who become, by default, policymakers as well. 
The result is the classic problem of agency or unstructured delegation. 
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The Federal Trade Commission Act provides a fine example of unstructured delegation. 
Section 5 of the FTC Act empowered the commission to begin regulatory proceedings 
when any "person, partnership, or corporation has been or is using any unfair method of 
competition or unfair or deceptive act or practice in commerce, and if it shall appear to the 
Commission that a proceeding by it in respect thereof would be in the interest of the 
public." Legislators addressed a host of trivial organizational questions in painful detail but 
refused to provide clear standards regarding what constituted an "unfair method,” or an 
"unfair or deceptive act or practice." Congress directed the agency to regulate in the "public 
interest"--a nebulous concept left undefined. Thus Congress created an agency with 
economy-wide jurisdiction and seemingly broad authority. Yet, it failed to structure this 
discretion. The courts ultimately filled the gap by progressively limiting the scope of the 
FTC's mandate and placing limitations on the agency's authority that were undoubtedly 
greater than those envisioned by Congress. 


When legislators are explicit in the definition of the public interest, they may only 
provoke greater problems with respect to the weighing and compatibility of goals. The 
Civil Aeronautics Act, for example, devoted an entire section to specifying what was in the 
"public interest." The act charged the Civil Aeronautics Authority (later the Civil 
Aeronautics Board) with the development of an air-transportation system which was to be 
regulated to "assure the highest degree of safety in, and foster sound economic conditions 
in, such transportation." Moreover, Congress directed the agency to promote "adequate, 
economical, and efficient service by air carriers at reasonable charges" while maintaining 
"competition to the extent necessary" One cannot help but appreciate the potential conflicts 
created by any legislation that hoped to promote economic development while maintaining 
safety, efficiency, low prices and a competitive market structure. Safety and efficiency are 
not usually compatible and require a trade-off which restricts agency choice. Similarly, the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 required the Atomic Energy Commission to promote the 
commercial success of the nuclear energy industry while protecting public health and 
safety. In the end, commercialization required plant siting and design decisions that were 
not compatible with established safeguards. Contradictory goals forced administrators to 
determine which goal--economic development or public safety--would be compromised 
(See Campbell, 1988). Likewise, in an industry requiring large capital investment, 
competition, development, and low prices may stand in opposition. Congress provided 
little guidance as to the relative importance of the goals--a critical problem given the 
necessity of trading one goal off against another. 


Concerns over agency capture and the normative and practical implications of 
delegation were quite influential in forcing policy advocates to promote more detailed 
legislative mandates in the social regulatory legislation of the late 1960s and 1970s (e.g., 
Lowi, 1969; Davis, 1969; Harris and Milkis, 1989). Moreover, attempts to protect policy 
from future challenges led legislators to promote detailed statutes providing action forcing 
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provisions and expanded opportunities for groups to file suit to force agencies to execute 
their non-discretionary duties (See Moe, 1989). Thus, rather than simply imploring an 
agency to regulate in the "public interest," the environmental regulatory legislation of the 
1970s was highly detailed and provided relatively precise implementation timetables. It is 
important, however, to note that delegation did not disappear, it simply took a different 
form. Congress failed to define the means of meeting the timetables, the precise policy 
goals (e.g., national ambient air quality standards), and the assumptions underlying the 
standards (e.g., the maximum exposure levels and the time frame). In so doing, the 
legislation gave the Environmental Protection Agency what amounted to unlimited 
discretion along these important dimensions (See Meier, 1985: 139-74; Marcus, 1984: 
42). 


Delegation then seems unavoidable. It is the product of politics, technical complexity, 
and the disjunction of demands and capacities. However, the imprecision of legislative 
mandates reflects, in the first instance, the dictates of politics. The interests mobilized 
behind policy change are often quite diverse--a diversity that is reflected in the policy 
demands they bring to bear. Ambiguous legislation can address irreconcilable demands 
whereas legislative precision can alienate key constituencies and legislators. Vague 
legislation thus serves as a tool of coalition building. Moreover, because administrators are 
forced to make the most difficult decisions in the process of operationalizing goals, 
members can claim credit for legislation while avoiding responsibility for the ultimate 
manner in which policy is implemented (See Fiorina, 1989). 


The lack of legislative precision is also an expression of the way demands have 
outpaced resources. The demands placed on Congress have expanded dramatically over 
the postwar period. Congress considered 7,611 bills in the 80th Congress (1947-48), 
compared with 22,060 bills two decades later. Subsequently, the liberalization of co- 
sponsorship and shrinking resources for new programs have reduced the number of bills. 
However, Congress remains under significant pressure. This pressure is partially reflected 
in the proliferation of committee and subcommittee meetings. From 1970-1990, the number 
of meetings numbered between a high of 7,896 per Congress to a low of 5,066. This was a 
marked increase over the 1960s, when meetings numbered between 3,059 and 4,386 per 
Congress. Although Congress has the able assistance of a host of support agencies and a 
large and growing staff, members remain limited in their individual capacity to assess the 
merits of specific initiatives. A committee-based division of labor and cue-taking strategies 
facilitate policymaking in this system. However, even these economizing efforts are 
insufficient given the demands placed on key committees. Legislative ambiguity is 
inevitable, given the time and resources that a detailed examination and formulation of 
policy would require (Ornstein, Mann, and Malbin, 1990: 149-50; 155, 139, 132). 


Finally, vague legislation is necessary given the complicated and enigmatic nature of the 
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issues addressed by contemporary regulatory policies. Over the course of this century, 
elected officials have increasingly extended regulations to a host of highly complex issue 
areas. The complex problems of risk assessment, chemical toxicity, and effluent 
measurement overshadow the relatively simple tasks of setting rates, assigning routes, and 
awarding frequencies. This complexity--particularly when combined with the resource 
constraints noted above--creates an environment of information scarcity and uncertainty. 
Complexity begets uncertainty--the two are inseparable. Elected officials commonly lack 
the knowledge and resources to identify and evaluate the very problems they wish to 
address. Policy thus emerges from imprecise legislative mandates and often vague 
executive pronouncements. 


The result of vague legislative mandates and broad grants of discretionary authority is a 
seemingly permanent state of tension in the American polity. As pointed out by Hammond 
and Knott (1992: 1), Presidents and Congress have fought for control of the bureaucracy 
since the inception of the Republic. The history of this struggle is, in no small part, a 
significant factor in the development of the American bureaucracy (See Nelson, 1982). In 
addition to the high profile executive-legislative drama, the Courts, as well as state and 
local government units, are often active participants in the fray. Yet, problems dealing with 
delegation of authority and execution of policy objectives are not limited to relations 
between elected and non-elected government officials. Rather they are problems of 
organization. There is a rich literature in public policy and economics addressing the 
complexities of bureaucratic organization and the trying problems that emerge as a product 
of delegation. We will have an opportunity to examine this literature. First, we turn to a 
brief examination of the core assumptions of the positive model of political control. 


II. ASSESSING THE ASSUMPTIONS 

In this section, we identify and assess the core assumptions of the positive model of 
political control to determine whether it remains useful once the assumptions are relaxed to 
achieve greater verisimilitude. Proponents of the political control model arrive at their 
conclusions by logically deducing from a number of simplifying assumptions. Such 
assumptions are integral to the process of deductive modeling. One must often sacrifice 
descriptive accuracy if one is to model a complex reality and identify critical relationships. 
Thus, economists commonly assume that individuals are rational actors with complete 
information seeking to maximize wealth within free markets. While these assumptions may 
not be descriptively accurate, as devices of model building they may suffice. 


After a model is constructed, one must progressively modify core assumptions to arrive 
at an explanatory model that bears a relatively close relationship to the real world. The 
descriptive accuracy of the original assumptions becomes a matter of concern if, after they 
are relaxed to accommodate the empirical reality, the key relationships and conclusions 
derived from the model no longer hold. When this occurs, it is necessary to adopt new 
assumptions which stand a better chance of surviving this confrontation. Absent these 


refinements, one may remain wedded to a model of little explanatory value. Without 
sound theory, valid interpretation is impossible. With this is mind, in this section we will 
consider the underlying assumptions of the model in some detail. Before embarking on this 
journey, however, we propose the following snapshot of the positive model of political 
contro! for the uninitiated. 


According to positive control models, a political system is comprised of innumerable 
principal-agent linkages, both within organizations and between organizations. Positive 
control models suggest the most critical principal-agent relationships exist between elective 
institutions and administrative agencies. Congress delegates authority on the presumption 
that the administrative agency will exercise it faithfully. Similarly, a chief executive 
chooses agency heads and issues policy mandates with the expectation that the executive 
aim will be followed. While delegation is necessary and commonplace, it creates great 
uncertainty. 


The same asymmetry of knowledge and information that often necessitates delegation 
subsequently limits the capacity of principals to monitor and assess the behavior of their 
agents. The principals, as a result, are at all times vulnerable to distortion, shirking, and 
opportunistic behavior. The problems of control are real and find a parallel in most 
complex organizations. An asymmetrical distribution of information and knowledge 
characterize any complex organization based on specialization and hierarchical modes of 
governance (see Eggertsson, 1990; Barzel, 1989). 


Elected officials may find it difficult to ensure that administrators faithfully pursue 
established goals during implementation. This is of more than practical concern. 
Administrative autonomy may detract from representation and democratic accountability if 
administrators seek to exercise their discretion contrary to the wishes of elected officials. 
Many scholars suggest that democratic control prevails despite the factors mentioned 
above. Because bureaucrats seek to maximize their budgets and preserve their mandates, 
they are highly responsive to political demands. Although regulators have the potential to 
act with independence, it is argued, they seldom exercise this capacity. Indeed, some 
research suggests that enforcement actions will automatically adapt to changes in the 
preferences or broad ideological positions of congressional committee members (See 
Weingast and Moran, 1982, 1983). 


The political control model has distinct implications for research. Scholars convinced 
that bureaucratic actions closely track political will can be content with focusing on 
presidential agendas and legislative behavior. After all, they model the bureaucracy as a 
reactive institution with a limited ability to exercise autonomy in the fact of existing control 
mechanisms. This may be a judicious strategy given the success of many public choice 
theorists in constructing elegant models of legislative decision making. However, if the 
denial of bureaucratic independence is taken seriously, there remains little reason to study 
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bureaucratic politics and their role in the evolution of regulatory policy. In subtle 
recognition of this fact, many researchers have transformed studies of regulation into 
highly stylized treatises on legislative choice (see, for example, Romer and Rosenthal, 
1987). 


Our review of the core assumptions of the positive control model into two groups. The 
first set of assumptions addresses the actors and relationships involved in the policy 
process; the latter set of assumptions addresses the policy process itself. In each case, the 
presentation of assumptions is followed by a critical discussion. 


Modeling Individual Attributes 


1. Methodological Individualism: All political phenomena can be modeled on, or 
reduced to, individual action. 


Discussion: This takes a variety of forms, all seemingly related to the micro-economic 
roots of many of the studies. In its most common incarnation the bureaucracy is modeled 
as a Single appointed actor, Congress is treated as a single homogeneous unit, and the like 
(Calvert, McCubbins, and Weingast, 1989: 91; Weingast and Moran, 1983; McCubbins 
and Schwarz, 1984). Quite literally, a congressional committee or Congress as a whole is 
modeled as if it were a single member of Congress, with easily identifiable goals and 
incentives. In this sense institutions, organizations, and groups are given a "human" 
dimension, or at least portrayed as unitary rational actors single-minded in their pursuit of 
self interest (See Assumption 2, below). 


Many contemporary regulatory studies examine the interplay of Congress and a 
regulatory agency as a relationship between two individual parties. Congress is portrayed 
as a particular subcommittee in one chamber that acts with a unified will. Following the 
example set by George Stigler (1971), the regulator is portrayed as a unitary, rational, 
utility-maximizer. Either the regulator is an individual fully in charge of a regulatory 
agency, Or Synonymous with the agency. When we portray the political-administrative 
relationship as being a relationship between two individuals, we should not be surprised 
that mutually-beneficial exchanges are possible and easy to monitor. Unfortunately, such 
simplifying assumptions are very difficult to sustain given the complexity of the 
Organizations we seek to understand. 


Politics is, by necessity, group activity. When addressing political-bureaucratic 
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relations, we are concerned primarily with the linkages between complex organizations 
(e.g., Congress and a regulatory agency). Complex organizations can be addressed along 
a host of dimensions. We commonly characterize a bureaucracy, for example, as an 
organization with a hierarchical distribution of power and authority, task specification, 
offices filled on the basis of technical competence, and an impersonal rule system that 
minimizes personal discretion. This idealized description of bureaucracy fails to recognize 
the multiple sources of conflict within an organization that create significant problems of 
coordination. When one admits the conflicts and competition between numerous groups 
within a single organization, the assumption of a unitary will is difficult to sustain. 


Likewise, Congress is a very complex organization--or, more correctly, a collection of 
organizations as represented in the bicameral organization and the dense network of 
committee and subcommittees. While there is a nominal hierarchy (e.g., Speaker and 
Senate Majority Leader, party-based whip organizations, committee and subcommittee 
chairs) and a set of rules and informal norms (e.g., reciprocity, seniority, deference) that 
allow for the interweaving of the efforts of various units, overlapping jurisdictions, 
subcommittee autonomy, and the persistence powers of localism create a relatively chaotic 
environment. As a result, policies regulating a common industry often work at cross 
purposes--hardly an indicator of a unitary will or a unitary actor. 


2. Individuals rationally seek to maximize material returns to themselves. This is the 
driving motivation of individual action. 


There are two basic variants of this proposition: 


2a. Elected officials are vote-maximizers. 
2b. Bureaucrats are budget-maximizers. 


Discussion: Assumption 2a finds its clearest statement in Mayhew's (1974:16) 
description of members of Congress: "The electoral goal has an attractive universality to it. 
It has to be the proximate goal of everyone, the goal that must be achieved over and over if 
other ends are to be entertained." Under this assumption, legislators strike positions after 
making a rational calculation of the electoral returns of their decisions. As a behavioral 
assumption, Assumption 2b serves the same function as Assumption 2a. Quite simply, "the 
bureaucrat” rationally makes decisions in an attempt to maximize the probability of 
budgetary increases. William Niskanen (1971:38) provides the clearest statement of this 
position, arguing that key goals like "salary, perquisites of the office, public reputation, 
power, patronage, [and] output of the bureau" are positively related to the size of the 
budget. The bureaucrat's incentive structure carries a strong bias supporting budgetary 
expansion. As budget-maximizers, bureaucrats are highly sensitive to any action which 
might result in sub-optimal growth, not to mention actual cuts in resources. This 
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assumption can be challenged on numerous grounds. We shall focus on the role of the 
individual relative to institutions--the agency-structure problem--and the consequences of 
the combination of methodological individualism (Assumption 1) and the attribution of 
rational maximization (Assumption 2). 


March and Olsen (1989:160-61) bring greater sophistication to our understanding of the 
relationship between the individual and institutions by contrasting a "logic of 
consequentiality" (which holds that public authority is used as a means to self-interested 
ends) with a "logic of appropriateness" which prevails within institutions. They suggest 
that individuals attempt to work within the institutional roles, rules and routines that 
specify the actions that are appropriate in response to various situations. "In a logic of 
appropriateness. ..behaviors (beliefs as well as actions) are intentional but not willful. They 
involve fulfilling the obligations of a role in a situation, and so of trying to determine the 
imperatives of holding a position. Action stems from a conception of necessity, rather than 
preference. Within a logic of appropriateness, a sane person is one who is ‘in touch with 
identity’ in the sense of maintaining consistency between behavior and a conception of self 
in a social role. Ambiguity or conflict in rules is typically resolved not by shifting to a logic 
of consegentiality and rational calculation, but by trying to clarify the rules, make 


distinctions, determine what the situation is and what definition ‘fits."". Bureaucratic rule 
systems define organizational roles and routines even if they allow for a good deal of 
discretionary authority. To be certain, organization members may fail to divorce self- 


interest from their official duties. However, their ability to function within an organization 
will reflect their willingness to conform to existing rules, roles, and routines. In short, 
structure conditions the expression of human agency 


What of the combination of Assumptions 1 and 2--the tendency to model complex 
organizations as individuals and attribute rational maximizing behavior to this individual? In 
the political control literature, the regulatory agency is commonly represented as a unitary 
actor, a politically appointed official who controls policy decisions to maximize the 
agency's budget and protect its statutory mandate. While some of the early literature 
presented administrative agencies as neutral mechanisms easily directed by an executive 
(e.g., Goodnow, 1900; Wilson, 1887), the research on bureaucracy provides much 
evidence that bureaucratic organizations are commonly plagued by conflicts along the 
vertical and horizontal divisions of authority and function (Lipsky, 1980; Wilson, 1989). 
Internal organizational cleavages commonly pit political executives against career 
bureaucrats, professionals against administrators, central staff against line administrators, 
and outside consultants against organization members (Meier, 1985). These divisions are 
combined with an ideology and agency ethos that may prove resilient to executive demands 
(Aberbach and Rockman, 1976; Cole and Caputo, 1979). While hierarchy can reduce 
transaction Costs, it does not eliminate them entirely. Indeed, given the mix of professions 
and motivations within some agencies, the organizational setting may be more "market- 


like" than "hiearchical.”! 


With the variety of actors and conflicts within a bureaucracy, the assumption of a 
unitary agent is best replaced with a more accurate portrayal of multiple agents working 
within the confines of a single organization. Reflecting the complexities of contemporary 
regulatory policies, the typical regulatory agency is highly professionalized. The growing 
complexity of regulatory problems has forced agencies to rely on the analysis of large and 
diverse scientific and social scientific staffs (Jasanoff, 1990; Mosher, 1968). In addition to 
the scientific staffs, the compliance costs associated with the new regulations, the political 
salience of the "regulatory burden,” and a series of executive orders establishing regulatory 
clearance in the OMB forced a secondary wave of professionalization, bringing economists 
into the agencies (See Eads and Fix, 1984: 49-50; Marcus, 1980a: 289; Eisner and Meier, 
1990; Tunstall, 1986: 248; Derthick and Quirk, 1985: 79-82; McCraw, 1984: 174-75). A 
less than comprehensive listing of professional administrators would include: accountants, 
attorneys, biologists, chemists, economists, engineers, environmental scientists, 
epidemeologists, industrial hygienists, medical doctors, nuclear physicists, policy analysts, 
and statisticians, with multiple subdivisions within each professional grouping. 
Professionals--and commonly several professional groupings within a single agency--are 
key actors in all aspects of regulatory policy making. 


Professionals in the bureaucracy are commonly differentiated by their strong external 
orientations. As James Q. Wilson explains, professional administrators are "those 
employees who receive some significant portion of their incentives from organized groups 
of fellow practitioners located outside the agency." Wilson continues:"the way a person 
defines his or her task may reflect more the standards of the external reference group than 
the preferences of the internal management" (1989: 60). Expert administrators commonly 
look outside of the political system to their professions and disciplines for cues. They seek 
to work within established methodological, theoretical, and behavioral norms. Under 
claims of professional autonomy, they commonly approach their administrative duties as 
practicing members of their professions. This may result an explicit rejection of political 
demands (See Bell, 1985) or the more subtle screening of regulatory actions at an early 
stage to eliminate those that might fail to pass particular disciplinary decision rules (Eisner, 
1991). 

The practical result is that political executives work within a highly constrained 


Implicit in Williamson's (1974) early work, and explicit in his latter writings (1987) is the notion that 
markets and hierarchies are really endpoints on a continuum. That is, principal-agent relationships can take 
a variety of forms--from highly structured and hierarchical to a somewhat looser, more disjointed market- 
like situation. In Williamson's world of economics the choice of governance mechanisms is one based 
primarily on cost. In the political realm, cost is but one factor considered by a variety of scholars concerned 
with successful implementation of public policy (see Ripley and Franklin, 1982, 1986; Mazmanian and 
Sabatier, 1983; Gormley, 1989). Gormley (1989) argues that principals can choose among a variety of 
strategies in an attempt to control agents--from the use of "muscles" or coercion, to "prayers" or what he 
refers to as catalytic controls. Choice is based on issue and bureaucratic characteristics (Gormley, 1989: 16- 
29). 
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opportunity set. They must determine which policy actions can elicit the support of 
multiple professional constituencies within the agency--groupings which look to their 
disciplines rather than the executive as a source of authority. The administrator of OSHA, 
for example, may have to find the point at which the preferences of efficiency-minded 
economists, litigation-minded attorneys, and protective industrial hygienists intersect. 
Since the opposition of any of these groups could undermine policy initiatives and 
introduce conflicts into the policy process, administrators must be effective bureaucratic 
coalition builders. They must accept compromises regardless of the demands of their 
political principals. 


Yet these are not insurmountable problems. There is a well developed literature which 
discusses how shared beliefs bring together a variety of actors--elected officials, agency 
personnel, policy professionals, and the like--in the pursuit of common policy goals via 
advocacy coalitions (Sabatier, 1983, 1987, 1988). In short, individuals are motivated by 
far more than material self-interest, although one cannot dismiss it as a causal factor. The 
trick is to determine how professional beliefs, political desires, material interests, and the 
like, figure into the dominant belief system. The subsystem literature seems to have been 
almost entirely ignored by positive control theorists, as has the vast literature on 
implementation. That is especially odd in the latter case, since so many of the problems 
first identified by the classic implementation studies (Pressman and Wildavsky, 1973; Van 
Meter and Van Horn, 1975; Rein and Rabinovitz; Mazmanian and Sabatier, 1983) are 
problems or agency. Problems of agency do not loom as large in the subsystems literature, 
as long as one accepts the notion that primary principals are members of oversight 
committees in Congress. 


According to Paul Sabatier (1983, 1987, and 1988), most subsystems are host to 
advocacy coalitions composed of players with a broad variety of institutional affiliations. 
Actors within a subgovernment are assigned to coalitions according to a "share[d] set of 
normative and causal beliefs concerning the policy area" (Sabatier and Pelkey, 1986: 16). 
The analytical focus in the studies is broadened to include an investigation of the belief 
systems which hold coalitions together, as well as the more traditional concentration on 
group resources, as keys to understanding coalition politics and policy change. The 
argument, in brief, is "that public policies can be conceptualized in the same manner as 
belief systems, i.e., as sets of value priorities and causal assumptions about how to realize 
them" (Sabatier, 1988: 131). Belief systems include a set of values (political and economic 
interests), which give rise to causal assumptions concerning the nature of things, which in 
turn provide the lens through which actors understand and impart meaning to any particular 
policy issue (Jenkins-Smith, 1988). Policy formation is conditioned by the belief system 


which unites the members of an advocacy coalition and players in the subgovernment.2 


2The belief system approach challenges the "homogeneity of interests" assumption of industry control 
and iron triangle variants of subsystems. Sabatier (1988) suggests belief systems are best conceptualized as 
consisting of three layers. Deep core beliefs, made up of fundamental normative and ontological axioms, 


3. Individuals function on the basis of complete information. 


This assumption takes two forms: 


3a. Congress and the Executive possesses sufficient knowledge of whether 
bureaucratic activity conforms to their preferences. 


3b. Bureaucrats have complete knowledge of principal preferences. 


Discussion: Rational action is possible only when the actor possesses sufficient 
information. This assumption is imported wholesale from microeconomic theory which 
assumes perfect and costless knowledge on the part of all parties involved. Indeed, a lack 
of information is commonly presented as a source of market failure. Information plays a 
prominent role in any political control model. For effective control to exist, principals 
must have the knowledge and information to assess agency activity and design effective 
control mechanisms. It necessitates a reliance on hierarchy. The assumption of complete 
information is rather paradoxical given that vague legislation and the delegation of authority 
it entails are often a response to complexity and information scarcity. Legislators lack the 
knowledge to engage in detailed regulatory design. If information is lacking ex ante, one 
Cannot assume its existence ex post. Since information scarcity and issue complexity are so 


critical in understanding delegation and the problems inherent in the principal-agent 
relationship, it is useful to address them in greater detail through the lens of agency theory 
and transaction-cost economics. 


Transaction-cost economics addresses the costs associated with exchange and 
contracting between two or more parties. In essence, transaction costs (compared with 


lay at the heart of the system. Near core beliefs, consisting of fundamental policy positions, make up the 
second layer. Secondary aspects "comprising a multitude of instrumental decisions and information searches 
necessary to implement the Policy Core in the specific policy area" provide the final layer (Sabatier, 1988: 
145). Common interest and expertise in a specific policy area bring together members of a subsystem. 
Membership in a particular coalition is based upon shared, but not necessarily identical, beliefs. Coalitions 
within a subsystem are distinguished by the differences in the components of deep core, near core, and 
secondary beliefs held by their members. 

While some rough consensus among coalitions active in a particular subsystem often exists on deep core 
values, divisions are common when it comes to translating normative ideals into broad policy beliefs, and 
conflict is the norm when policy beliefs are transformed into specific policy action. The degree of 
consensus among subgovernment participants concerning core elements of a belief system is a key 
determinant of the nature of conflict within a subgovernment (Jenkins-Smith, 1988: 171; Sabatier, 1988). 
The greater the consensus, the higher the likelihood that policy disputes will be settled within the 
subgovernment. In consensual subsystems policy proposals are framed in such a way that they appeal to, 
or fit with, elements of core beliefs of the majority of actors in a subgovernment. 
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production costs) are the costs associated with arranging, monitoring, and enforcing 
contracts. The core problem, as Williamson (1975, 1984) and others suggest is that 
principals must find ways of securing desired outputs and minimizing shirking and agent 
opportunism, i.e., "self-interest seeking with guile" (Williamson, 1975: 255). As 
Eggertsson (1990: 15) explains: "transaction costs are in one way or another associated 
with the cost of acquiring information about the exchange. ...When information is costly, 
various activities related to the exchange of property rights between individuals give rise to 
transaction costs." When applied to political-bureaucratic relationships, the key problem is 
the costs associated with minimizing the opportunism and shirking that creeps into the 
exchange of budgetary resources for particular policy outputs. As Mitnick (1984: 2) notes: 
"The roots of the ‘bureaucracy problem’ lie not so much in bureaucracy as they do in 
agency." 


Moral hazard, adverse selection, monitoring costs, and task specification all increase 
the potential for slippage in the principal-agent relationship. Principals may attempt to 
minimize the potential for slippage and opportunism by defining duties in extraordinary 
detail and increasing the penalties for agency failure. However, these remedies are costly 
and highly dependent on information which may be scarce, particularly when an exchange 
involves complex and highly specific goods and agents can design strategies to frustrate 
efficient monitoring. If transaction costs are too high, transactions may simply fail to 
occur. However, various strategies can be employed to minimize transaction costs. 


As Williamson (1984) suggests, parties may adopt certain governance structures such 
as long-term bilateral contracting or vertical integration to minimize uncertainty and the 
costs associated with endless bargaining and monitoring. Due to existing constitutional 
design, Congress and the President cannot adopt some of the solutions proposed by 
transaction-cost economists (e.g., the vertical integration of a congressional committee and 
the relevant agency--even if subsystems do, to some extent, accomplish this). However, 
Congress and the President could adopt a variety of strategies to limit the potential for 
bureaucratic opportunism. Tasks could be precisely specified, actors could be required to 
abide by detailed and exhaustive rules, internal oversight mechanisms could be employed, 
and accounting techniques could be used to control resource flows. While some of these 
Strategies have been adopted, three problems are common. First and most important, 
limited knowledge and information necessarily limits the specificity of any rule system. As 
noted earlier, complexity and information scarcity are often the decisive factors in forcing 
delegation in the first instance. Moreover, there is the classical tradeoff between 
accountability and efficiency: the greater resources assigned to monitoring compliance, the 
less available for fulfilling the agency mandate. Finally, the adoption of mechanism to 
enhance control can promote procedural rigidity. As a result, attempts to control for 
potential opportunism may claim significant resources and prove quite costly in terms of 
agent performance. 

Let us return to the role of information. To assess performance, Congress must often 
rely on various oversight mechanisms to gain information from the agencies or interest 
groups. Members of Congress are dependent on agencies for the very information 


necessary to assess agency performance. If we accept Assumption 2b, we must suppose 
that agents would use their monopoly on expertise strategically to maximize their own 
resources. However, oversight provides a context in which affected interests can also 
contribute information and evaluations of agency performance. Yet, one may question the 
importance of oversight, given its limited electoral returns and the fact that members of 
Congress are generalists by training, and thus commonly lack the expertise to assess the 
quality of agency decisionmaking, particularly in complex policy areas (Ogul, 1976). 
Despite the evidence that traditional oversight has undergone something of a resurgence in 
recent years (Aberbach, 1990), much of the political control literature suggests that there 
are more effective means to monitor agency behavior. McCubbins and Schwartz (1984), 
for example, argue that political control has been institutionalized through the creation of 
incentive-based oversight mechanisms. They contrast traditional "police-patrol" oversight 
with "fire-alarm oversight." This latter form of oversight is exercised through the "system 
of rules, procedures, and informal practices that enable individual citizens and organized 
interest groups to examine administrative decisions (sometimes in prospect), to charge 
executive agencies with violating congressional goals, and to seek remedies from agencies, 
courts, and Congress itself"(1984: 166). Open rulemaking, expanded standing, intervener 
funding, and the Freedom of Information Act all constitute means by which interests can 
gain access to agency decisionmaking and pursue changes in policy. 


Similarly, several studies (e.g., McCubbins, 1985; McCubbines and Page, 1987; 


McCubbins, Noll, and Weingast, 1987 and 1989) discuss the use of ex-ante controls--the 
original legislative hearings, the Administrative Procedures Act, funding for proxy 
advocates, and the like--to send a message regarding congressional intent to agencies 
before they act. In theory these controls relieve Congress from having to expend resources 
on continual oversight and reduce the costs of obtaining monitoring information. In any 
event, the information remains biased and incomplete. The knowledge problem makes 
effective control within a principal-agent relationship difficult to achieve. Indeed, the 
resource-demands associated with collecting the information necessary to impose complete 
control might prove prohibitive (Bendor, Taylor, and Gaalen, 1987). 


The problems associated with Congress also exist with the president, albeit to a greater 
extent due to the lack of regular opportunities for oversight. Certainly, the OMB plays 
some role in monitoring performance as part of the budgetary process and through 
regulatory clearance activities. However, these activities are limited and affected by the 
same information costs and lack of expertise that exist in the legislative branch (Heclo, 
1977). Still, Pffifner (1988, 1990) makes a strong case that at least some presidents have 
become quite adept at playing the monitoring game with a minimum of cost (at least 
initially). 

While few studies go so far as to claim complete presidential control vis-a-vis 
appointment power (see Wood and Waterman, 1991), several have demonstrated the 
importance of presidential involvement, however fleeting, in determining the course of 
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regulatory programs (McCraw, 1984; Meier, 1985; Derthick and Quirk, 1985; Harris and 
Milkis, 1989). Still, even those which make an argument for presidential control recognize 
problems associated with information flow to the executive and the inability of a president 
to know, let alone control, what it is that agency personnel do in most circumstances. High 
turnover rates among presidential appointees, the temptation of appointees to "go native," 
as well as problems associated with inexperience, affect monitoring of agencies and the 
type of communications sent and received by the executive. 


Suspending the question of the principal's knowledge of agent activity, we have yet to 
explore the knowledge constraints operating on the agent. Some analysts explicitly 
assume complete information on the part of bureaucrats (e.g., Calvert, McCubbins, and 
Weingast, 1989). Even when not explicitly stated, this assumption is critical. Agents must 
understand the preferences of the principal if they are to act in accordance with those 
preferences. Otherwise, the correspondence between the principal preferences and agent 
activities might be little more than the product of chance. This is particularly important for 
those arguing for latent forms of political control through the creation of an incentive 
structure. While members of key committees can make their preferences explicit through 
the original legislative record and periodic oversight hearings, one must assume a regular 
and relatively exhaustive flow of information to argue that bureaucrats modify their 
behavior to mirror principal preferences. Recall, it is argued that explicit forms of oversight 
are adopted only when agencies fail to mirror congressional preferences. In absence of 
such events, we are asked to accept the efficacy of political control (Weingast and Moran, 
1983). 


A key barrier to complete information is the existence of multiple principals--a point that 
will be explored under Assumption 5 below. It is convenient to envision a political 
executive focusing on the electorally based preferences of a unitary principal or the 
members of a single congressional subcommittee. One may find a common set of 
preferences among subcommittee members or determine which members and preferences 
are most important. However, every agency is accountable not only to a specific committee 
or subcommittee in the House, but to the Senate, the President, the OMB, the courts, and 


any number of interest groups that may bring suit in response to agency decisions.3 This 
last point, almost completely neglected in the literature on political control, is of vital 
importance since civil litigation can place great claims on agency resources and subject an 
agency to court orders that may have an astounding impact on the use of future resources. 


3 Once again, this situation can be ameliorated somewhat by the existence of a subsystem. Still, the 
homogeneity of beliefs, goals, etc. among subsystem actors cannot be assumed a priori. Agreement among 
key subsystem players varies across time and policy type (see Hamm, 1987; Bosso, 1989; Jenkins-Smith, 
1991; Worsham, 1991). 


4. Bureaucrats believe that existing mechanisms of political control constitute a 
credible threat to their budgetary authority. 


Di ion: 

The existence of budgetary and statutory sanctions creates incentives for bureaucrats to 
make decisions that reflect the preferences of members of Congress and/or the President. 
These sanctions do not have to be exercised to be effective. The realization that they can be 
invoked in response to certain kinds of behavior effectively constrains the bureaucrat's 
opportunity set. In the words of Weingast and Moran: "The threat of ex post sanctions 
creates ex ante incentives for the bureau to serve a congressional clientele....the more 
effective the incentive system, the less often we should observe sanctions in the form of 
congressional attention through hearings and investigations” (1983: 769). Thus, the lack 
of active oversight may be an indication that bureaucrats clearly understand principal 


preferences and acknowledge that various mechanisms of political control constitute a 
credible threat. 


Without relaxing any of the other assumptions, this assumption is critical. Credible 
threats create an incentive for bureaucratic compliance with principal preferences, and are at 
the heart of the dyadic relation between principles and agents. In theory, members of 
Congress and the executive possess a host of tools they can use to force bureaucratic 


responsiveness (e.g., the budget, statutory authority, appointment powers, the power of 
reorganization). The question isn't whether such tools exist, but whether they constitute 
credible threats. In part, the response to this question depends on the kinds of activities one 
wants to affect. 


The budget is the most often cited tool in shaping bureaucratic behavior. However, the 
logic of using the budget to shape behavior has been called into doubt in an insightful 
critique by Moe (1987). Of course, legislators may pass new laws. If the goal is to stop 
an agency from meddling in the affairs of a given industry, Congress can transfer 
jurisdiction to another agency, eliminate authorization for a given program, or reduce 
resources. Yet these are all energy intensive activities that use a good deal of scarce 
resources. If Congress seeks to exercise subtle control the task becomes more challenging. 
Detailed legislation is a blunt instrument which often does more damage than good (Meier, 
1993). Executives may engage in reorganization of agencies in an attempt to increase 
responsiveness. Still, most studies admit reorganization is a resource intensive strategy to 
which most presidents devote little time. Even if political appointees are directed to reorient 
an agency, the results are often much different than expected due to the power of the 
existing organizational culture and the tendency of executives to adopt the interests of their 
agencies (Seidman and Gilmour, 1986; Hult, 1987; Berkowitz and Fox, 1989; Cohen, 
1991; Waterman, 1989; Wood and Waterman, 1991). 


Finally, court orders arising from citizen suits--potentially credible threats to agency 
autonomy--are simply neglected by positive control models. Court orders may actually 
provide the fine tuned instrument sought by many positive control theorists. Court orders 
can be highly detailed--a stark contrast with the budget. Second, court orders can redefine 
the power relations within an agency by limiting the executive's capacity to establish 
priorities and altering the influence of various staffs and offices. Still, courts as principles 
are subject to their own unique limitations. The courts cannot appropriate resources, they 
lack a mechanism for enforcement. Still, their orders can force a reallocation of resources 
within an agency thus threatening the status of existing programs (See Melnick, 1983). 


The courts provide an interesting problem for theories of political control, as reflected 
in the fact that the political control model has no place for the judiciary as a principal. This 
is odd and troubling because interest groups commonly pursue litigation when they have 
failed to be successful at the legislative level. Thus, court orders may serve as effective 
counterweight to enforcement patterns reflecting the demands of key congressional 
committees or the President. Second, court orders may be a credible threat or a blessing. 
Because court orders may enhance the status of certain programs and staffs, they may be 
welcomed by certain staffs within an administrative agency and feared by others. Because 
of the mixed impact, it is difficult to generalize as to the behavioral ramifications of judicial 
activism other than to note that most regulatory agencies have taken greater care in 
constructing the rulemaking record and mustering the evidence necessary to ensure that 
decisions are in keeping with the requirements of enabling legislation and the 
Administrative Procedure Act. 


5. Principal-agent relationships are at heart a dyadic relationship. 


Discussion: This is the logical outcome of the preceding assumptions. Most studies 
model the relationship as involving a single elected principal and an appointed agent. As 
Hammond and Knott (1992) point out, there is a tendency to simplify the relationship so as 
to make it amenable to modeling. The demands of formal modeling force some studies to 
engage in a particularly excruciating exercise in theoretical gymnastics. The early variants 
of the "congressional dominance" studies (Weingast and Moran, 1983; Weingast, 1984; 
Calvert, Moran, and Weingast, 1987) fail to include any variables representing the 
influence of the president, going as far as to argue appointment power is the sole 
prerogative of Congress (Hammond and Knott, 1992: 16). Similarly, in many instances 
Congress is modeled as a single actor--either a unicameral legislature or a single committee 
acting with virtual autonomy vis-a-vis the parent chamber and the other house. Such 
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simplification, while on the surface apparently loyal to the dyadic exchange envisioned in 
agency theory, misses the complexity of the institutional environment in which political 
principals and bureaucratic agents operate. Event among those studies which not the mix 
of actors potentially involved in principal-agent relations there is a tendency to focus on a 
single relationship to the exclusion of all others (see Wood and Waterman, 1991). 


_In addition to constraints imposed by a too literal attempt to apply agency theory to 
politics, the use of multiple regression and time series techniques also forces the positive 
control theorists to think in terms defined and constrained by the methodology employed 
(see Hammond and Knott, 1992, for an excellent discussion of these constraints as well as 
an attempt to escape them). 


It is convenient to envision an agency executive focusing on the electorally based 
preferences of a unitary principal or the members of a single congressional subcommittee. 
The political control model assumes the relation between a principal and an agent is 
essentially an exchange relationship. This exchange is simplified dramatically when there 
are but two actors, each with distinct preferences, complete information, and a capacity to 
deliver. However, “each individual in a hierarchical structure, except at the ultimate levels, 
is simultaneously a principal and an agent when rights are transferred down the 
organizational ladder" (Eggertsson, 1990: 41). We may, for the sake of convenience, 
focus on a single principal-agent linkage. But it is critical not to lose sight of the fact that 
the dense network of principal-agent relationships and the corresponding assymetries of 
information and power that constitute a complex organization create a much different 
reality. This reality becomes even more complex when we acknowledge the existence of 
multiple principals--in the large sense--involved in virtually every regulatory arena. 


When one examines a congressional subcommittee, one may find a common set of 
preferences among its members, determine which members and preferences are most 
important, or extrapolate from scores of ideological liberalism. However, every agency 
falls under the jurisdiction of multiple committees and subcommittees in two chambers. 
Committees commonly disagree over a regulatory mandate and appropriate levels of 
appropriations. Take the political environment that had to be negotiated by the EPA in the 
1970s. The EPA was being prodded to be more activist by Senator Muskie's 
subcommittee on Air and Water Pollution. At the same time, Representative Jamie 
Whitten's House Appropriations Subcommittee on Agriculture, Environment, and 
Consumer Protection was adopting a far more conservative stance on the EPA's activities. 
This created a disjunction between what was authorized and what was appropriated 
(Marcus, 1980b: 87-88). Under such circumstances, one might question which principal 
and which set of preferences would direct agent behavior. 


To make things more complex--and more in keeping with the reality we seek to 
explain--we must include the President and the courts. While most presidents can be 
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associated with a regulatory posture, it is often relatively vague and linked to broader issues 
such as inflation, the philosophical virtues of markets, or U.S. competitiveness. Detailed 
positions concerning specific policies usually find their origins within the large number of 
executive agencies involved in regulatory review and economic policymaking. Indeed, 
presidents are often forced to manage conflicts among the OMB, the Council of Economic 
Advisers, the Commerce Department, and various advisory offices over the virtues and 
cost-effectiveness of various regulatory standards. As a result, there is often a lack of clear 
signals regarding the President's preferences and an absence of information on whose 
demands are representative of the presidency at any given time. 


Finally, one must acknowledge the role of the courts--the institutions most neglected by 
those seeking to construct political control arguments. Much of the new social regulation 
provided expanded opportunities for citizen suits to force the execution of nondiscretionary 
duties. Moreover, the courts have adopted a more activist stance in recent decades in 
response to concerns over excess delegation and the problems of interest representation 
within the bureaucratic policy process (Stewart, 1975). This has made the courts and 
interest groups critical actors in the definition of policy. The decentralization of the 
congressional committee system finds a parallel in the judicial system. Not only do the 
various courts arrive at irreconcilable conclusions, but litigants actively engage in forum 
shopping in hopes of shaping the resulting decision. Regulatory agencies are highly 
sensitive to the potential consequences of court orders, particularly when the mandated 


activities may not be met with compensatory appropriations for Congress. This sensitivity 
translates into an active effort to construct standards that will withstand judicial challenges 
(see Melnick, 1983; Wilson, 1985). Because the courts have been used to expand on 
legislative mandates or challenge executive review processes, agencies are once again 
placed in the position of having to respond to conflicting preferences. 


When different preferences exist, the political control literature suggests that the agent 
seeks to discover a stable equilibrium where the preferences of the principals can be 
accommodated. This point, can serve as a guide to future action. The literature on 
bureaucracy suggests when multiple principals have competing preferences creative 
executives are more likely to engage in strategic behavior. They may seek to nurture key 
constituencies to insulate their agencies from challenges. Take the example of the EPA. In 
response to the circumstances described above, Administrator Ruckleshaus engaged in 
vigorous litigation to create strong external support for the agency that would increase the 
costs of executive interference. His successor, Russell Train, responded to the a hostile 
executive by demanding written assurance that regulatory decisions would be made by the 
EPA rather than the OMB and and courting the support of a key Senate subcommittee. 
Douglas Costle protected the EPA from deregulatory initiatives by redefining the agency's 
mission as protecting the public health rather than promoting ecology (Landy, Roberts, and 
Thomas, 1990: 33-38). 


The existence of multiple principals--the President, various executive agencies, four or 
more congressional committees and subcommittees, the district courts--creates significant 
problems for the model of political control. The assumptions that (a). agency executives 
will have complete information on the preferences of such a diverse universe of actors; and 
(b). that these preferences can be reconciled, are difficult to sustain, particularly given the 
evidence that executives are prone to strategic behavior, playing one principal off against 
another or nurturing one of many constituencies. Unfortunately, the political control 
literature has failed to model the complexity associated with multiple principals. 


The same can be said with respect to multiple agents. The American system is 
characterized by high levels of horizontal fragmentation. This fragmentation is expressed 
in the formal separation of the executive, legislature, and judiciary. It is also expressed in 
the common existence of several agencies sharing a common (or, at least, overlapping) 
regulatory mandate. Thus, we find the Justice Department's Antitrust Division and the 
Federal Trade Commission implementing antitrust policy, often with little coordination. In 
the area of financial market regulation, we discover the Federal Reserve Board, the Office 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, the 
Treasury Department, the Securities and Exchange Commission, the Commodity Futures 
Trading Commission, the National Credit Union Administration, the Office of Thrift 
Supervision, and the Resolution Trust Corporation. While finance may be an extreme 
example of fragmentation, multiple agents must be seen as a factor when assessing the 
validity of the assumption of a simple dyadic relationship. Instead, we find multiple 
principals attempting to influence the actions of multiple agents who can respond to this 
Situation strategically by providing differential access to information and expertise and 
striking alliances. 


6. Politics naturally gravitate towards equilibrium. 


Discussion: 


In economics, equilibrium exists when supply and demand come into balance and 
markets clear. In the market context, prices convey information to coordinate supply and 
demand for a given good or service. This assumption has been imported from economics 
(as well as systems approaches in political science and sociology) to characterize the 
dynamic of the principal-agent relationship as oscilating around a point at which principal 
preferences and agent actions intersect. The assumption that all systems tend toward 
equilibrium is the assumption that political control is the norm. It is an assumption that 
begs the research question and assumes a particular conclusion ex ante. Disequilibria--the 
result of bureaucratic intransigence or the existence of new principals (i.e., the election of 
Ronald Reagan, changes in the composition of a key committee)--may result in a flurry of 
appointments, oversight hearings, and budgetary adjustments until there is once again the 
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balance between the demand for specific policy outputs and the supply. All of this takes 
place absent the price mechanism which plays such an essential role in neoclassical 
microeconomics. As noted above, we cannot dismiss the costliness and scarcity of 
information. Without information on preferences and compliance, a state of equilibrium 
cannot be assumed as a norm nor, should it exist, can it be deemed the product of political 
control. 


The assumption of the political-bureaucratic relationship as a self-equilibrating one is 
often facilitated by another movement to simplify the analysis. As Hammond and Knott 
(1992) suggest, "all [positive studies] constrain policymaking to a single issue dimension, 
an assumption that automatically ensures that policymaking equilibria will exist." The 
focus on a single issue dimension (the analog to equilibrium in a single market, rather than 
general equilibrium) is carried over to the portrait of the policy process itself. The problem, 
of course, is that each agency is responsible for implementing a host of policies. Yet 
Congress and the President possess relatively blunt tools that do not provide the flexibility 
to discriminate in a meaningful sense on the basis of a particular policy. If we accept the 
existence of multiple principals, we would have to expect unanimity of principal 
preferences for an equilibrium to exist. Needless to say, such an expectation would be 
quickly dashed. 


If we assume (along with many heterodox schools of economics) that disequilibrium is 
the norm and equilibrium is the exception, we might arrive at something which more 
Closely reflects reality. Principals may send signals concerning their preferences. 
However, the existence of multiple principals, multiple policy dimensions, limited 
information, and blunt tools of control may force agencies to engage in a search process, 
groping to find the set of policy actions that can satisfy the largest number of principals 
simultaneously. They may closely associate themselves with one principal while resisting 
the demands of another and thus create a broader disequilibrium. The point is, we have no 
reason to accept the assumption of equilibrium other than its position at the core of 
neoclassical microeconomics (a compelling reason for economists who have made such 
contributions in recent years) and the convenience of the assumption that effective control is 
the norm to which all systems naturally tend. 


7. Policy/politics is a one shot, non-iterative game. 


There is a market flavor of ahistorical research in much of the political control literature, 
even among those studies which choose to focus on time periods of several years. By 
ahistorical we mean that the studies fail to incorporate a long enough time frame, or 
recognize the cumulative impact of past events on the time period under study; and, many 
fail to locate their study within the larger social, political, and economic context in which 
events unfold. This ahistoricism follows, in part, and is reflected in, the tendency to 


collapse the policy/political process into a single round of negotiations/transactions. A 
common weakness of those who attempt to apply game theory to politics is that they often 
miss the dominant reality of politics--that nothing is final. Deals are continuously worked 
and reworked. Compromises are struck in light of past deals and in anticipation of future 
opportunities. The procedural context of decisionmaking is changed to shape the 
alternatives available to future decisionmakers and thus safeguard current victories. In this 
sense, the policy process is a series of ongoing activities which take place over an extended 
period of time. To fully understand and model the motivations of the players one must 
be cognizant of this reality. While actors may pursue their self interest and do so with 
guile, they do so in an arena in which the past is not forgotten and so easily hidden. Too 
much of the political control literature equates the policy process with the passage of 
legislation or the appointment of agency personnel. 


Positive control studies are ahistorical in another sense. They often fail to place the 
principal-agent relationship within the larger socio-political-economic context. That is, they 
fail to recognize or model the impact of systemic events such as economic change, natural 
disasters, inter-institutional conflict, and the like, on agency behavior. Even those studies 
using time series methodology often lose sight of the larger picture or longer time frame in 
which their study is nested. Such studies choose to focus on a single event as evidence of 
control or lack thereof, relying on modeling stimuli as discrete interruptions (see Wood and 
Waterman, 1993 for a discussion of this failing as well as an attempt to remedy it). 


On the basis of Assumptions 1-7, the theory of political control suggest that bureaucrats 
will make decisions that mirror the preferences of elected officials, particularly members of 
key congressional committees and/or the president. What exists, then, is a highly efficient 
system of political control in which institutions are transparent and reducible to individual 
rational actors who will respond to pleasure and pain in a quite predictable fashion. 


Before considering substitutes for the core assumptions of the model, it is worth 
repeating that simplifying assumptions, as devices of deductive theorizing, need not be 
descriptively accurate. Most models would fail to meet such a stringent requirement. We 
construct simplified models in hopes of understanding the key relationships and dynamics 
underlying a complex reality. The accuracy of these assumptions is at issue only if one 
cannot sustain the conclusions after they have been relaxed. Under these conditions, 
conclusions may be logically correct but irrelevant. 


4Mazmanian and Sabatier (1982) make a similar argument with reference to implementation studies. 
They argue that in order to understand implementation one must choose a time period of at least a decade to 
get an accurate understanding of the complexities involved in implementing public policy 


Ill. REVISING THE ASSUMPTIONS 


Recent political control studies have arrived at some startling conclusions. Wood and 
Waterman (1991: 822), for example, suggest that "the evidence for active political control 
is sO strong that controversy should now end over whether political control occurs." 
However, one may defeat a null hypothesis yet lack a useful theoretical model to explain 
the underlying statistical relationships. Unfortunately, the prevailing model of the political- 
bureaucratic relationship is so weak as to question our ability to arrive at such conclusions. 
Thus far, we have argued that the core assumptions of the political control model are 
flawed. They construct an unsupportable account of political and bureaucratic organization 
and behavior as a basis for predicting agent compliance. If the core assumptions are 
relaxed, the conclusion of political control cannot be logically sustained. The key question 
at this point is how best to reformulate the model of political control. 


The first step, it would seem, is quite simple. It entails the discarding of misleading 
terminology. The notion of political control conveys the image of tight and unavoidable 
mechanisms that harness all administrative actions to political wills. At best, political 
control is best conceived as political influence. The question of whether principals control 
agents is best replaced by the more useful question of whether there are identifiable factors 
that enhance the ability of elected officials to influence the behavior of bureaucrats. This is 
a far more complicated question. Yet the answers will be far more useful for those seeking 
to understand the workings of a complex set of institutions. Based on the discussion 
presented above, we must move beyond terminology to suggest justifiable substitutes for 
the assumptions adopted in the model. The following assumptions were designed as 
substitutes for the weak assumptions addressed above. The defense of the propositions can 
be derived from the critique presented above. In several cases, we combine a discussion of 
the new assumption with some testable hypotheses that could be incorporated into future 
regulatory studies. 


1. The political-bureaucratic relationship is, in essence, an inter-organizational 
relationship involving a number of complex organizations, including but not 
limited to: 
(a). a regulatory agency 
(b). a set of House and Senate committees and subcommittees 
(c). the president 
(d). the Office of Management and Budget 
(e). the courts. 


Discussion: The defense for this assumption was implicit in the critique of several of 
the assumptions above. While political control studies are facilitated by an analysis of the 
relationship between two institutions portrayed as individuals engaged in rational 
maximizing behavior, we are concerned with inter-organizational relationships which 
frustrate such simplification. 


2. Competing Principals will rarely be unified in their regulatory goals or accounts 
of agency performance. One can, therefore, expect multiple sources of guidance 
backed with different kinds of legal and budgetary sanctions. 


Discussion: As explained in the critique above, the existence of multiple principals 
creates all kinds of problems for the analysis of political control. It completely undermines 
the notion of a single principal sending clear signals to a compliant agent and forces the 
analyst to acknowledge that in a system characterized by high levels of fragmentation, 
multiple principals with competing demands backed with different kinds of sanctions will 
be common. Under these circumstances, an agency may have the opportunity to make a 
strategic decision concerning whether to forge a tight alliance with one or more of the 
principals, identify a compromise position, or sink into a reactive mode in which the 
agency merely responds to all demands as they arise with little concern for the ultimate 
coherence of policy. Of course, this assumes that the agency has a fair amount of discretion 
concerning its own actions and perceives the sanctions to be credible. 


Of course, on occasion there may be remarkable unity in the demands of otherwise 
competing principals. Take the example of the Federal Trade Commission in 1970 when 
the House and Senate, the Nixon administration, the American Bar Association, and 
Nader's Raiders arrived at similar conclusions concerning the commission's performance 


and promoted similar organizational responses. The resulting changes in the organization, 
staffing, and performance of the FTC were remarkable, as the lethargic commission of the 
1960s was transformed into what was commonly referred to as the second most powerful 
legislature in the country. Episodes of this type are not the norm. However, when they 
exist it is commonly because participants in the policy debates are united as members of an 
advocacy coalition. 


3. Regulatory bureaucracies are complex organizations consisting of multiple and 
competing staffs, each of which may pursue different sets of policy priorities and 
compete for agency resources. The incentive to engage in "budget-maximizing" 
behavior will depend on several factors, including: 
(a) civil service status; 
(b). the norms of the relevant professional grouping ; and 
(c). ideology. 


Discussion: Drawing on the discussion of Assumptions 4 and 5 in Part II, we can note 
that the logic of budget-maximization cannot be generalized to the entire bureaucracy. To 
be certain, a department secretary or commission chair should favor more resources over 
fewer resources, holding all else constant. However, as the Reagan administration 
revealed, an ideological commitment to an anti-regulatory posture can result in budget- 
minimizing behavior. If we reject the assumption that a bureaucratic organization can be 
reduced to individual incentives and an individual will, the capacity of a political executive 


to direct an agency to maximize resources is very limited. Civil service protection and 
standardized wage scales reduce the material incentives to pursue ever-larger budgets. 
Moreover, the professional orientations of some staff professionals--e.g., efficiency- 
minded economists--may actually argue against bureaucratic expansion. While we 
recognize that budgetary increases are generally desirable on the part of a political 
executive, we reject the assumption that agencies are unified behind this goal. 


4. The propensity for elected officials to attempt to shape agency behavior will be 
contingent on the complexity and salience of the policy in question. As a 

generalization, high levels of salience and low levels of complexity will facilitate 

these efforts.High levels of complexity will limit the efficacy of political control. 


Discussion: Elected officials will be more likely to seek to affect policy in salient policy 
areas. Let us accept this statement on faith. The key issue is one of complexity. In 
complex policy areas, elected officials may lack the expertise necessary to understand 
issues of causation, the precise use of various policy tools, and indicators of policy failure. 
In such cases, they tend to delegate authority to administrators through the passage or 
relatively vague legislation. When examining agency performance, they may focus on 
levels of agency output (e.g., number of complaints filed, number of fines) rather than the 
technical merits of the regulatory actions in question. Moreover, in such policy areas, 
agencies possess a tremendous advantage over elected officials due to their monopoly of 
detailed enforcement information and the expertise necessary for interpretation (See 


Gormley, 1984). 


5a. Political principals have limited knowledge of agency action, due to a number of 
factors, including: 
(a). a lack of necessary expertise in complex policy areas 
(b). biases in the information flow due to "fire alarm" mechanisms 
(c). strategic adaptation on the part of bureaucrats 


Discussion: The critique of Assumption 2 and 4 above presented the defense of this 
revised assumption. As noted at that time, a relatively exhaustive flow of information on 
policy and implementation is crucial for principals to determine whether existing patterns of 
enforcement correspond to their preferences and how these patterns might be adjusted. 
Moreover, information and knowledge are necessary for principals to monitor performance 
following political intervention. Bureaucrats can categorize and present information 
strategically in anticipation of adverse political responses. While "fire alarm" oversight 
mechanisms may allow interest groups the opportunity to provide information, the resulting 
flow of information will be biased and limited by the interest group's own limited 
Capacities. 
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5b. Bureaucratic actors have limited knowledge of principal preferences due to a 
number of factors, including: 
(a). the existence of multiple principals; 
(b). the lack of precise knowledge on the part of principals; 
(c). the "noise" created by competing principals and demands 


Discussion: The justification was presented in the critique of Assumption 4 above. 
Essentially, we assume that the problem of information scarcity runs in both directions. 
Principals have limited information and knowledge upon which to base a clear assessment 
of agency performance and monitor responsiveness to political directives. Likewise, 
agencies are forced to decipher the babel of different tongues coming from a system of 
multiple principals basing their assessments on incomplete information and knowledge. 


However, problems associated with information are not insurmountable. As discussed 
earlier, subsystems theory--and advocacy coalition variants in particular--argue that 
communications problems may be eased via shared beliefs and common membership of 
principals and agents in advocacy coalitions, issue networks, or policy communities of one 
kind or another. Still, agreement on policy and programmatic beliefs is rarely unanimous. 
Slippage (whether the product of shirking, opportunism, or simple communication 
problems) remains a real possibility. 


6. Whether existing mechanisms of political control constitute a credible threat will 
depend on a number of factors, including: 
(a). agency type 
(b). specificity of regulatory mandate 
(c). the complexity of the regulatory policy 
(d). the political salience of the regulatory policy 
(e). the extent of agency professionalization 
(f). the kinds of changes demanded (increased v. decreased activism); 
(g). the existence of competing demands with countervailing sanctions 
attached. 


Discussion: It is here that one can replace the assumption of efficient political control 
with a host of testable hypotheses concerning the role of various dimensions of an agency 
and its resources in structuring its relationship with elected officials. The importance of the 
factors listed above--agency type, regulatory mandate, policy complexity and salience, and 
agency professionalizaton--in affecting agency discretion is supported by the literature on 
bureaucracy and implementation (see, in particular, Meier, 1985; Sabatier, 1977; Gormley, 
1989). By formulating hypotheses addressing these factors and incorporating them into 
studies of political-bureaucratic interaction, one can compensate for the anemic models of 
agency prevalent in the political control literature. 


The final two factors--the kinds of changes demanded, and the existence of competing 
demands with countervailing sanctions attached--were presented and defended in Part II. 
The tools at the disposal of presidents and members of Congress may be of use when 
trying to restrain a runaway regulator. Budget reductions and strict statutory guidelines can 
be effective. In contrast, as Moe (1987) points out, these same mechanisms are relatively 
useless when trying to stimulate greater activism. Using the budget to increase regulatory 
activism can be likened to pushing on a string. As noted in Part II above, the existence of 
multiple principals with different demands and sanctions commonly results in complicated 
strategies of coalition building on the part of inventive administrators. The conflicting 
demands of multiple principals can create the opportunity for an agency administrator to 
select the political patron and enforcement priorities that can be most closely linked to his or 
her own. 


7. The political -bureaucratic relationship tends toward disequilibrium rather than 
equilibrium. 


Discussion: As noted in Part II, the assumption of equilibrium was imported, along 
with a number of other assumptions, from microeconomic theory. If we retain the basic 
elements of the political control model, equilibrium seems to be a relatively sound 
assumption. However, once we give up the assumptions of the model, we cannot retain a 
residual faith in an equilibrating system. Rather, we have a situation in which 
disequilibrium is the norm. Agencies receive competing and conflicting directives and a 
good deal of noise from elective institutions. There are ongoing struggles within an agency 
to coordinate staffs behind a common set of enforcement priorities that falls within the 
agency's mandate and is reinforced by the career, political, and professional orientations of 
organization members. Working within the organizational rigidities and constraints, agency 
executives may muddle through hoping to meet the demands of various parties. In the end, 
one cannot expect the response to be automatic or complete. Rather, it takes the form of a 
complicated search process. 


Given the number of contingencies involved, these assumptions will trouble many who 
appreciate the simplicity and elegance of the political control model. Incorporating these 
assumptions into an analysis will automatically force changes in the selection of variables 
and time frame. Rather than looking at simple measures of output and attempting to 
discover a relationship between trends in outputs and political variables, one would attempt 
to assess the balance of political, bureaucratic, exogenous economic, and budgetary forces 
at various stages in a changing environment. The results on an analysis built on the 
assumptions presented above may fail to yield clear evidence of political control. However, 
it may provide a context in which we can discover the circumstances under which political 
influence is possible and those in which bureaucratic autonomy is more prevalent. Of 
course, such conclusion can be of great significance when taken by themselves. Moreover, 
they can provide some useful information for policymakers hoping to enhance bureaucratic 
accountability. 


CONCLUSION: BEYOND POLITICAL CONTROL 


The key conclusion we have reached is quite simply stated. Before we devote any more 
resources to the study of political control, we must devote ourselves to a critical assessment 
of the prevailing model. If the model is impossible to retain due to the excessive simplicity 
of the key assumptions and the importation of assumptions from microeconomics which 
may have very little applicability to the reality we seek to explain, we must reformulate the 
model with care. This paper has been a first step in this process. This paper has assessed 
the core assumptions of the political control model and found them lacking. It has also 
taken a first step toward replacing the weak assumptions with new assumptions to create a 
more useful model of the relationship. 


Unfortunately, in sacrificing theoretical simplicity, one simultaneously complicates the 
empirical task of assessing the nature, strength, and direction of political-bureaucratic 
relationships. Given the current interest in refining the technology of analysis and the 
concurrent unwillingness to question the assumptions central to a model which provides the 
basis for a seemingly endless number of publications, our call for greater theoretical 
reflection may go unanswered. The complications that emerge once we take institutions 
seriously are the price we must pay for saying something of empirical and theoretical 
relevance about political and organizational behavior and the determinants of public policy. 
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I. Continuity, Change, and the Wartime Roots of the New Deal State 
In recent years, the New Deal has provided a rich opportunity for testing and refining 
competing theories of politics and the state. New Deal innovations suggest that the state can 


play a far more autonomous role than society-based theories of politics might predict.! 
One can explain the introduction of policies that militated against the immediate demands 
of business by acknowledging the role of crisis. As Fred Block has argued, during the 
Great Depression state managers faced growing popular demands for a recovery program 
and structural reforms. Economic decline incapacitated business and reduced the threat of a 
capital strike; it created an opportunity for policies that would have been impossible only a 
few years earlier when business influence was at its peak. Finegold and Skocpol have 
gone on to explain how the declining business support for the National Recovery 
Administration after 1934 and the growing importance of labor in the New Deal coalition 
created a second opportunity, this time for an expansion of labor rights under the Wagner 
Act of 1935. Crisis, the formation of the New Deal coalition, and the failure of the NRA 
can provide the elements of an explanation of how some of the period's boldest 
experiments were possible.2 Crises offer the potential for change but are not 
determinative; they can be exploited in innumerable ways. Studies of the period accentuate 
crisis and discontinuity. However, the drama of crisis threatens to obscure the continuity 
between the events of the Roosevelt administration and earlier decades. By examining 
strands of continuity, one can identify the connections between the New Deal and earlier 
episodes in American political development. This, in turn, can allow for a better 
understanding of the limitations of the New Deal innovations. 


When a new policy regime emerges, initiatives commonly exhibit a related set of goals 
and administrative models that transcend the problems in a given industry. This continuity 
across policy areas reflects distinct intellectual, institutional, and contextual factors. Public 
officials may draw on a common body of prevailing political-economic ideas and 
administrative models that suggest an appropriate role for the state in the economy and 
various means by which expertise and organized interests can be integrated into the policy 
process. Of course, the practical relevance of these doctrines will depend, in part, on the 
development of state capacities. As for contextual factors, policy makers and other 
participants in policy debates may adopt a common reference point (e.g., the rise of a new 
corporate economy, a depression) when framing their demands for change. Thus, during 
the New Deal, policies were enacted in response to the structural crisis of the Great 
Depression. New initiatives promoted the goal of industrial stability and adopted an 
administrative model that integrated interests into the policy process through a system of 
government-supervised self-regulation. It was believed that such a system could provide a 
means of managing production, pricing, and employment practices without the conflict and 
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resource demands that would be necessary absent a more cooperative stance. This 
corporatist model was evident in the National Recovery Administration and the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. Later, it was extended through the USDA, the 
Nationa! Labor Relations Board, the Civil Aeronautics Board, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, and the Interstate Commerce Commission's regulation of surface 
transportation. In each case, power was delegated to organized economic interests which 
acted as quasi-public entities, exercising authority to increase their members’ claim on 
national income and maintain stability. Elsewhere, I have referred to this system as the 


Associational Regime, reflecting the role of economic associations in the new system.> 


This corporatist model--the core of the Associational Regime--was partially successful 
in stabilizing the economy. However, the New Deal system was plagued by several 
significant problems tied to this model and the failure to develop alternative approaches to 
economic crisis. First, the decentralization of power and expertise in the various economic 
associations at the periphery of the agencies limited the capacity of policymakers to direct 
policy and implementation. Public policies commonly enriched the most powerful 
interests, impeded change, and when combined created an incoherent whole--criticisms that 
would become salient in the postwar period.4 Second, it is commonly acknowledged that 
the Roosevelt administration failed to develop the tools for planning despite the creation of 
various planning organs (e.g., the National Resources Planning Board) and the efforts of 
some of its members. One might attribute this failure to the declining influence of the 
planners of the first New Deal relative to the Wilsonian Progressives who assumed power 
in the second New Deal. However, far more important was the tension between planning 
and the need to preserve the coalition of interests integrated into the New Deal agencies. 
Planning is difficult when authority is delegated to private interests and power and expertise 
are decentralized at the fringes of public agencies.» Third, it is widely agreed that the 
corporatist experiments were insufficient to promote recovery absent a policy of active 
countercyclical stimulation. Despite the advice of Keynes, Currie and others, Roosevelt 
remained fiscally conservative. It took the economic stimulus of World War II to return 


the economy to full employment.§ 


The crisis of the Great Depression forced policymakers to respond with great speed. In 
so doing, the Roosevelt administration constructed a recovery program and ultimately the 
New Deal state from policies, agencies, and patterns of state-economy relations that 
originated in World War I mobilization and were refined in the 1920s. To apply a 
distinction made by Skowronek, this was more a case of statebuilding as "patchwork" than 


“reconstitution."’ The patchwork of the New Deal was made of New Era cloth. This is 


not to say that the New Deal lacked innovation or that programs did not take on a new 
significance once combined. It is, however, to say that New Deal state builders recognized 
the expediency of meeting an emergency situation with programs that had established 
constituencies. The earlier experiences of World War I mobilization and the 1920s-- 
experiences shared by the New Dealers themselves--shaped the dominant understanding of 
state-economy relations and conditioned the response to the depression. 


World War I mobilization embodied a distinctive model of the state that shaped New 
Deal state building. This model was first articulated during the Progressive Era by the 
likes of Theodore Roosevelt, who called for a greater role for the state and a corporatist 
relationship between the state and economic interests. This model guided war mobilization 
and was disseminated in the 1920s. While the model suggested a convenient means of 
compensating for the limited capacities of the national state by delegating authority to 
economic associations that were integrated into the policymaking apparatus, this came at a 
high cost. Integral to the functioning of the state, these associations would remain willing 
participants only as long as participation provided benefits (e.g., reduced competition, 
guaranteed profitability). State capacity, in essence, depended on ongoing corporate 
profitability and industrial stability. In the post-World War II period, rigidity, lack of 
political control, and incapacity to respond to economic decline and crisis were all 
associated with the state forged during the New Deal. These attributes were the natural and 
inevitable products of the model of the state introduced during this crucial episode of 
American political development. 


II. The Intellectual Foundations of the Progressive State 

At the turn of the century, American society was in the midst of an economic-structural 
transformation which included the rise of the large-scale organized economy, the 
integration of formerly local economies, the growing intensity of industrial conflict, and 
changes in the organization of capital. Large corporate hierarchies integrated activities in 
geographically dispersed markets, internalized and systematized innovation, and managed 
expansion; corporations coordinated their activities in hopes of minimizing over- 
expansion.8 The emergence of organized capitalism stimulated lively debates over the role 
of the state and the potential for corporate self-governance. For many, the traditional liberal 
focus on the individual was supplemented with a growing role for voluntary business 
associations, which grew dramatically during the period to challenge prevailing notions of 
competition and economic governance. Books like Arthur Jerome Eddy's The New 
Competition and Edward N. Hurley's Awakening of Business called for greater business 
cooperation to enhance efficiency and manage competition.? As Hurley explained:"Trade 
associations are the machinery of cooperation. Through them ignorant competition can be 


destroyed to a large extent merely by throwing light upon it, and the basis upon which 
business is conducted can be generally made more intelligent." He concluded that "Trade 
associations are...the means of salvation for American business. In a thousand ways they 


can help to lift American business to a higher plane of efficiency."10 


The so-called “trust problem" forced policymakers to reconsider the role of the state in 
the economy. The prevailing positions were articulated with surprising clarity in the 1912 
presidential campaign. The incumbent Republican president William Taft, a strong 
advocate of liberty of contract and individual property rights, presented a classical liberal 
argument for a limited state. Although the Sherman Act could impede rationai business 
agreements and intercorporate relations, Taft believed this was less of a threat following the 
Court's adoption of the rule of reason in 1911. Under the common law construction of 
antitrust, the courts could be flexible in determining whether restraints of trade were 
"reasonable." For Taft, this was quite fortuitous. Following the adoption of the rule of 
reason, "the law could be enforced with renewed vigor without threatening the existence of 
large corporations or reasonable agreements among them; it could strike at practices that 
were unfair or against the public interest, and from time to time even dissolve or reorganize 


a specific corporate combination."! 1 


Under the banner of the New Nationalism, Republican insurgent Theodore Roosevelt 
struck a position far to the left of Taft. Roosevelt believed that the evolutionary emergence 
of a large-scale economy challenged the efficacy of antitrust regulation: “Combinations in 
industry are the result of an imperative economic law which cannot be repealed by political 
legislation....The way out lies, not in attempting to prevent such combinations, but in 
completely controlling them in the interest of the public welfare." For this purpose, 
Roosevelt envisioned a federal agency like the Bureau of Corporations that could apply its 
specialized expertise to "put a stop to abuses of big corporations and small corporations 
alike" and focus “on conduct and not on size." However, “dissolution is neither control nor 
regulation, but is purely negative; and negative remedies are of little permanent avail." 
Roosevelt's commission would form a partnership with corporations to supervise 
corporate transactions, capitalization, competition, and labor relations. This "system of 
constructive regulation" would allow legitimate businesses to “develop normally in 


response to the energy and enterprise of the American business man."12 


Roosevelt's position on the trust question was part of a broader vision of the state in the 
economy. Roosevelt explained: "Where capital is organized, as it must be organized under 
modern industrial conditions, the only way to secure proper freedom--proper treatment-- 
for the individual laborer is to have labor organize also." Once labor was organized, the 


state could claim “the right to regulate the terms and conditions of labor" through the 
activities of a commission or a cabinet-level Labor Department. Explicitly adopting the 
AFL's position, he stated: “Our ideal should be a rate of wages sufficiently high to enable 
workmen to live in a manner comformabie to American ideals and standards, to educate 
their children, and to provide for sickness and old age; the abolition of child labor; safety 
device legislation to prevent industrial accidents; and automatic compensation for losses 


caused by these industrial accidents."13 


Wilson's New Freedom occupied a position between Taft's juridical liberalism 
Roosevelt's corporatism. Wilson differed sharply with Roosevelt over the role of the state 
in the evolving corporate order. He agreed with Roosevelt on the basic question of good 
versus bad trusts: "J am for big business, and I am against the trusts." "I admit that any 
large corporation built up by legitimate processes of business, by economy, by efficiency, 
is natural and I am not afraid of it, no matter how big it grows." However, one could 
contrast the large efficient firms with those that "pass the limit of efficiency and get into the 
region of clumsiness and unwieldiness." These "giants staggering along under an almost 
intolerable weight of artificial burdens" divided markets with others and devoted resources 


to buying up or destroying potential competitors. 14 


For Wilson, the trust question did not demand a radical restructuring of public 
institutions: “any decently equipped lawyer can suggest to you statutes by which the whole 
business can be stopped." New legislation could prohibit, item by item, the practices used 
to create monopoly power and thus end the trend toward monopoly at an early stage. 
According to Wilson, the New Nationalism would create such a concentration of power 
that people would have to rely on the benevolence of the corporations to receive what 
should be theirs as the just rewards of their labor. He warned: "How unassailable would 
be the majesty and the tyranny of monopoly if it could thus get sanction of law and the 
authority of government! By what means, except open revolt, could we ever break the crust 
of our life again and become free men, breathing an air of our own, living lives that we 


wrought out for ourselves?" 15 


At first glance, Roosevelt's New Nationalism appeared to call for a more statist solution 
to economic governance than did Wilson's regulatory state. However, Roosevelt's system 
was dependent on voluntary corporate participation. While such a system could 
compensate for the underdevelopment of the American state, it would do so by appending 
the administrative capacities and expertise of corporations and trade associations to those of 
the state. The result would be a fragile mixture of public and private power. Its survival 
would depend on the incentives it could offer participants. Wilson's model, in contrast, 
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would retain a more adversarial relationship between the state and corporations; it would 
thus rely on coercion rather than the provision of benefits. 


Ill. Progressivism at War and the Triumph of New Nationalism 

The Wilson presidency began with great success. Popular reform sentiment, 
Democratic majorities in Congress, the reduction in the power of the Speaker following the 
revolt against Cannon in 1910, and the subsequent rise of cooperative Democratic leaders 
in both chambers allowed for rapid legislative action and the strengthening of the 
presidency--a goal that Wilson had long advocated. 16 Congress met in special session to 
pass the Underwood tariff of 1913, subsequently passing the Federal Reserve Act, the 
Clayton Act, and the Federal Trade Commission Act in 1914. These legislative victories 
extinguished Taft's vision of the political economy and closed the debate over whether 
administrative agencies were suited for regulation. If Wilson's first term successes 
undermined Taft's vision of the political economy, the advent of the war vested Roosevelt's 
New Nationalism with greater relevance. During the period of American "neutrality," 
demands for munitions and provisions could be executed through market transactions. 
Once the nation entered the war, the immediacy and magnitude of the demands required 
the creation of a mobilization apparatus. In the end, the war forced a reliance on a model of 
state-economy relations more akin to that advocated by Roosevelt than that of Wilson and 
Brandeis. 


The events leading up to the creation of the War Industries Board are well known and 
need not be elaborated on here. In March 1917, the Council of National Defense created a 
Munitions Standards Board which was replaced by the War Industries Board on July 28, 
1917.17 Despite the changes, the WIB was not granted any new powers. A lack of 
executive authority and insufficient staffing created severe administrative problems and 
rendered the board impotent. In response, to a breakdown of mobilization in the winter of 
1918, the WIB was reorganized, separated from the Council of National Defense, and 


placed under the direction of financier and WIB veteran, Bernard Baruch. 18 In the letter 
offering Baruch the chairmanship of the WIB, Wilson described the board's duties as: 


(1). The creation of new facilities and the disclosing, if necessary, the opening up of 
new or additional sources of supply; (2). The conversion of existing facilities, where 
necessary, to new uses; (3). the studious conservation of resources and facilities by 
scientific, commercial and industrial economies; (4). Advice to the several purchasing 
agencies of the Government with regard to the prices to be paid; (5). The determination, 
wherever necessary, of priorities of production and of delivery and of the proportions 
of any given article to be made immediately accessible to the several purchasing 


agencies when the supply of that article is insufficient, either temporarily or 


permanently; [and] (6). The making of purchases for the Allies.19 


The WIB was largely a product of the emergency powers delegated to Wilson by 
Congress in the Overman Act. The lack of firm legislative authority hampered the board 
throughout its short existence. Although it could coordinate the demands of the consuming 
agencies, it had no power to challenge service demands or override purchasing agents to 
impose its own determination of needs. As George Soule explains, its power emanated 
from its expertise: "The real basis of the board's authority, aside from its presidential 
instructions, lay in the detailed knowledge it accumulated concerning the amount and 
location of the various supplies that could be obtained, and of the demands being placed 
upon them."20 Although mobilization was complicated by inter-service rivalry, corporate 
resistance, and ongoing problems of coordination, the WIB kept the system of production 
and provision from falling into chaos. 


The WIB consisted of a board chaired by Baruch and a number of functional divisions 
to direct price fixing, conservation, requirements, and priorities. Additional divisions were 
responsible for steel, chemicals, finished products and labor. Two factors hampered the 
WIB's efforts. First, it was not given the formal sanctions necessary to implement its 
mandate. It had the power to establish priorities and fix prices; it could commandeer plants 
and stockpiles, and withhold raw materials and transportation from firms failing to comply 
with its directives. However, attempts to coerce business could stimulate challenges to the 
WIB's tenuous legal authority. With a limited capacity to force compliance, the WIB relied 
primarily on cooperation and negotiations with industry leaders and created a system under 
which war production was driven by the incentive of profitability. 


A second and related problem had direct implications for the organization of the WIB. 
The war effort claimed about one-quarter of the nation's economic output, some 9.4 million 
workers in an active workforce of 37 million.21 Despite the magnitude and complexity of 
the tasks involved, the WIB lacked the administrative capacities to coordinate the 
mobilization process. The WIB compensated for this deficit by drawing on the expertise 
of business. “Dollar-a-year men" from major corporations staffed most of the key offices 
in the WIB. Each of the 57 commodity sections was composed of a WIB official 
(commonly an executive from a related line of business) and officers from each of the 
services. The sections provided information to the functional divisions and maintained 
constant communication with the companies in specific lines of business. This 
communication was facilitated by “war service committees" representing each industry and 
formed under the supervision of the Chamber of Commerce. "Where a national 
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organization already existed, the chamber had it appoint a war service committee with 
authority to represent it, and where a trade was not organized, the chamber took steps to 
secure its organization and the appointment of such a committee."22 The chamber 
certified the committees as being broadly representative of the industry in question. The 
war service Committees provided access to industry expertise and created a context in 
which firms could pool information on production, costs, and pricing. The reliance on 
private interests exercising public authority created persistent concerns over conflicts of 
interest and raised questions as to whether the WIB was being employed by business as a 
means of maximizing profitability and avoiding direct governmental control.23 


The central responsibilities of the WIB included processing requirements and assigning 
priorities, controlling prices, and promoting conservation. The clearance of requirements 
and the assignment of priorities to the various orders was particularly important for the war 
effort. The Requirements Division, staffed by representatives of the WIB and the 
consuming agencies, examined raw materials and finished product requirements and 
passed them on to the commodity sections where they were considered in light of the 
available resources, facilities, and production schedules. In the end, they were returned to 
the division along with some estimate of when they could be fulfilled. As war intensified, 
the WIB established a priority system to direct labor, raw materials, energy, and 
transportation to defense production.24 The WIB Priorities Division assigned each order a 
designation from a complicated classification system. Firms failing to observe the priorities 
system could be commandeered. The priorities system began with essential war industries 
but was progressively expanded. In April 1918, the priorities system was expanded to 
direct the flow of coal, coke, and transportation throughout the economy. By September 
1918, the Priorities Board had placed 73 industries and some 7,000 plants under a four-part 
classification. Class I installations were deemed essential to the war effort; industries in 
lower classifications were denied energy and transportation until their needs had been met, 


creating incentives for companies to convert to war production.25 


The requirements/priorities system required an administrative mechanism for 
determining prices. The WIB used cost-plus contracting and direct price fixing. Under the 
first approach, the WIB established a fixed rate of profit to be added to the costs of 
production. Although the system had the advantage of integrating the high-cost producer 
into the war effort and maximizing sources of supply, it was difficult to collect information 
on costs. Thus, greater reliance was placed on direct price-fixing by the Price-fixing 
Committee.26 Prices were set primarily to stimulate production, with the secondary goal 
of restraining inflation. Price-fixing was accomplished through close interaction with 
industry actors. “It always took the form of negotiation, and the results were, strictly 


speaking, agreed rather than decreed prices."27 


The Conservation Division sought to expand the availability of raw materials, labor, 
energy, and transportation by reducing product varieties and wasteful practices. Schedules 
of regulations were produced by the division through consultation with trade associations 
and producers. Firms pledged compliance or risked their access to raw materials, energy, 
and transportation.28 Some of the most successful conservation measures reduced the 
variety of goods produced. Automobile tire varieties were reduced 287 to9; wagon gears 
were reduced from 1,736 to 16. The division also addressed wasteful practices. A 
regulation requiring that thread manufacturers place 200 yards of thread on each spool 
(compared with 100-150 yards) resulted in a 25 percent reduction in labor, wood, packing 
materials, and shipping space, freeing some 600 freight cars per year for alternative uses. 
The schedule of regulations in the woman's clothing industry resulted in a 20 to 25 percent 
reduction in the yards of fabric. A related regulation requiring the shipping of knit goods in 
bales rather than boxes freed 17,312 freight cars and 141 million boxes. In the end, 


virtually no industry was left untouched.29 


While the WIB was the central mobilization agency, other agencies deserve some 
mention. The U.S. Food Administration (USFA) was similar to the WIB both in its 
decentralization and the pattern of state-economy relations it promoted. The USFA was 
created in August of 1917 and placed under the direction of Herbert Hoover. Its major 
duty was to maintain the supply of food for the AEF and the allies. The war made 
incredible demands on the agricultural sector. In the three years prior to the war (1914- 
1916) agricultural exports had averaged 6,959,055 tons per year. Under Hoover's direction, 
exports reached an annual level of 18,667,378 tons by 1919. The USFA met the demand 
of war by promoting maximum production and conservation, limiting speculation, and 
advocating the substitution of surplus foodstuffs for those that were in high demand. Toa 
limited extent, the administration stabilized prices and promoted production through direct 
market activity, buying foodstuffs through the Grain Corporation and Sugar Equalization 
Board. However, regulation relied primarily on licenses, decentralized administration, and 
profit incentives that promised to raise agricultural incomes. Producers, distributors, and 
associations were provided with licenses upon agreeing to maintain open books, charge 
"reasonable" prices (i.e., cost plus the prewar profits), and observe a variety of practices to 


prevent hording, speculation, waste, and the inefficient use of transportation.30 


The administration of agricultural controls was highly decentralized. Each state was 
under the direction of a federal food administrator who supervised county administrators 
who, in turn, supervised special committees at the town level. Boards were created at the 
county level where representatives of grocers, retailers, and consumers could negotiate and 
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determine fair prices which were published in local newspapers and used by the county 
administrators to determine whether licensees were meeting their obligation. Despite the 
decentralization of the administrative apparatus, new regulations were adopted only after 
the Food Administration had consulted with commodity group and trade association 
representatives. As with the WIB, this consultation was facilitated by the decision to staff 


the agency with individuals drawn from the sector.3! 


The National War Labor Board was the key agency responsible for regulating industrial 
relations. The tripartite board was created as a neutral intermediary to facilitate bargaining 
and maintain production. Labor participation in the board reflected a growing consensus 
concerning labor's place in the political economy. By the time of the war, the leaders of 
the labor movement "accepted the reality and inevitability of the new corporate political 
economy" and began “to seek accommodation for the national unions within it." Thus, the 
AFL leadership envisioned a system in which “varying numbers of legally equivalent 
institutions established temporary or permanent accommodations with each other through 


voluntarist action and looked to the state simply for ratification of these bargains."32 The 
regulation of labor was necessary to limit strikes, adjust wages to changing prices, and 
promote the transfer of labor to critical industries.33 The Wilson administration sought to 
win labor support for the war effort by recognizing the right of workers to organize and 
engage in collective bargaining. Indeed, the NWLB operated on an official principle that 
anticipated the National Labor Relations Act: "The rights of workers to organize in trade 
unions and to bargain collectively through chosen representatives in recognized and 
affirmed. This right shall not be denied, abridged, or interfered with by the employers in 


any manner whatsoever."34 The tight wartime labor markets resulted in significant gains 
for labor. Union roles increased dramatically, from 2.77 million in 1916, to 4.125 million 
in 1919. Wage rates increased rapidly as well: the average annual wage for all industrial 
workers increased from $765 in 1916 to an unprecedented $1272 by 1919.35 Even 
accounting for wartime inflation, the wage increases were significant. 


The WIB, USFA, and NWLB adopted decentralized structures and integrated private 
associations into the policy process. Interests, officials, and economic elites thus integrated 
into the process left the war with a new vision of state legitimacy and appropriate patterns 
of state-economy relations. These experiences and the expectations they supported would 
condition political development in the 1920s and shape the response to the depression, 
during both the Hoover presidency and the New Deal. We turn now to an examination of 
how the experiences of World War I mobilization were disseminated during the 1920s. 


IV. Demobilization and Development 

Demobilization entails dismantling the wartime apparatus and lifting temporary 
controls on prices, wages, and production. However, demobilization can be seen as a 
more protracted process. War forces experimentation with new administrative models, 
policy tools, and patterns of state-economy relations as officials seek to compensate for the 
limitations of existing institutions. Subsequently, the lessons of war may be disseminated 
through government agencies, altering their primary roles, routines, and relationships with 
economic and social interests. This, in turn, can affect the trajectory of peacetime political 
development. The political and institutional impact of the World War I was magnified by 
its historical timing. Many saw the growth of the central state authority “as a stepping 
stone to the social order that a progressive era had envisioned but failed to achieve. A 
system of war management, they came to believe, could be adapted to the peacetime 
management of social progress."36 Of course, the fragmented Progressive state did not 
possess a “system" nor did the war bestow a new "system" of management. This would 
simply attribute far too much coherence to the initiatives. Rather, the war left a network of 
officials and economic associations with shared experiences and assumptions concerning 
the potential role of the state in the economy. In this section we examine the rise of 
associationalism in regulation, the limited movement toward the management of the 
business cycle, and the rise of welfare capitalism during the 1920s. 

iationalism and Regulation 

The WIB had an important impact both on patterns of state-economy relations and the 
expectations of organized economic actors. In a 1922 review of the board, Bernard 
Baruch addressed the potential role of business associations that emerged during the war: 


These associations, as they stand, are capable of carrying out purposes of greatest 
public benefit. They can increase the amount of wealth available for the comfort of the 
people by inaugurating rules designed to eliminate wasteful practices attendant upon 
multiplicity of styles and types of articles in the various trades; they can assist in 
cultivating the public taste for rational types of commodities; by exchange of trade 
information, extravagant methods of production and distribution can be avoided 
through them, and production will tend to be localized in places best suited 
economically for it. By acting as centers of information, furnishing lists of sources to 
purchasers and lists of purchasers to producers, supply and demand can be more 
economically balanced. From the point of vantage which competent men have at the 
central bureau of an association, not only can new demands be cultivated, but new 


sources of unexploited wealth can be indicated. 37 
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Baruch's insights were borne out at the Commerce Department and the Federal Trade 
Commission which began to construct an associational system to promote efficiency, 
standardization, and “scientific competition." Before examining these agencies, it is useful 
to consider the vision of an associational order that animated Hoover's efforts. 


Hoover assumed the position of Commerce Secretary in March 1921, with President 
Harding's promise that he would be allowed to transform the Commerce Department to 
address problems of industrial waste, market expansion, and industrial relations and given 
the opportunity to contribute to all aspects of national economic policy.38 Hoover's 
wartime experiences reinforced his vision of cooperative planning and contributed to a 
distinctive model of the state and intercorporate relations. He stated his desire to discover 
"a plan of individualism and associational activities that will preserve the initiative, the 
inventiveness, the individuality, the character of man and yet will enable us to synchronize 
socially and economically this gigantic machine that we have built out of applied 
science."39 Hoover's vision of the modern social order found its basis in an individualism 
that was "only in part an economic creed."40 The nation "abandoned the laissez faire of 
the 18th Century" when it infused individualism with “the ideal of equality of opportunity" 
and "social and economic justice." Hoover continues: "We have learned that the impulse to 
production can only be maintained at a high pitch if there is a fair division of the 
product...by certain restrictions on the strong and the dominant."41 If individualism 
tempered by equality of opportunity required constraints on the exercise of economic 
power, one was forced to ask two questions. First, who would impose the constraints? 
Second, what safeguards would exist to protect individualism? It was here that Hoover 
presented the need for an associational order. 

Hoover rejected the concentration of political and economic power because "it 
necessitates a bureaucracy over the entire population" which "obliterat[s] the economic 
stimulation of each member." Hoover objected to "the basic foundations of autocracy, 
whether it be class government or capitalism in the sense that a few men through 
unrestrained control of property determine the welfare of great numbers." "The will-o'-the- 
wisp of autocracy in any form is that it supposes that the good Lord endowed a special few 
with all the divine attributes."42 Hoover noted that "The American System holds equally 
that monopoly, group or class advantage, economic domination, Regimentation, Fascism, 
Socialism, Communism, or any other form of tyranny, small or great, are violations of the 


basis of Liberty."43 If equal opportunity and social and economic justice cannot be 
guaranteed by the state and if bureaucratization threatens to extinguish individualism, we 
must look to voluntary associations, "organizations for advancement of ideas in the 
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community for mutual cooperation and economic objectives" that provided "an opportunity 
for self-expression and participation in the moulding of ideas, a field for training and the 
stepping stones for leadership."44 Moreover, "there are in the cooperative great hopes that 
we can even gain in individuality, equality of opportunity, and an enlarged field for 
initiative, and at the same time reduce many of the wastes of over-reckless competition in 
production and distribution."45 Hoover was convinced that changes in the production 
process could yield great benefits: “The only road to further advance in the standard of 
living is by greater invention, greater elimination of waste, greater production and better 
distribution of commodities and services, for by increasing their ratio to our numbers and 
dividing them justly we each will have more of them."46 A system of voluntary 
associations could provide planning free from the rigidity and control of the bureaucracy. 


Hoover was not the only proponent of this model. The National Industrial Conference 
Board portrayed the trade association movement as a response to “the historical problem of 
reconciling freedom and authority."47 The authors identified two economic extremes. 
First, there was “the individualistic policy of unfettered and unregulated competition" 
which engendered “much waste and ill-will and...such a degree of mastery...as to 
disillusion the most confirmed laissez-faire enthusiasts." In contrast, one could identify 
“the unpromising alternative of authoritative control of industry under official bureaucratic 
forms" which involved “such danger of inflexibility and stagnation in economic processes 
as to deter all but the most venturesome from embracing it." Between these two extremes, 
the trade associations represented a “synthesis of freedom and authority in the economic 
sphere."48 The authors concluded: “Stimulated by a developing sense of collective 
responsibility and held in check by the well-established mandates of public policy, the trade 
association movement may serve to reinvigorate the competitive system and facilitate the 
fulfillment of its best promise."49 For Hoover and many of his contemporaries, voluntary 
association provided the basis for a cooperative social order, a form of "self-government 
outside of formal government."50 While cooperative associations provided for a more 
flexible form of economic governance, the state could coordinate, supervise, and facilitate 
the activities of economic associations, thereby supporting a form of planning without 


simultaneously dictating the activities of industry or creating a centralized bureaucracy.>! 


Prior to Hoover's appointment, the Commerce Department had not been a powerful 
agency. However, under his direction Commerce expanded and entered entirely new areas 
of activity. By 1924, Hoover was actively promoting associationalism through close 
contacts with Interior, Labor, Agriculture, the Antitrust Division, and the Federal Trade 
Commission. The goals of the activities at the FTC and other agencies were to promote 
“progressive organization and practice" and "to reinforce private ordering mechanisms with 
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governmental power or approval."52 Hoover's experiences as an engineer and his 
participation in wartime mobilization shaped his understanding of the potential benefits 
associated with eliminating waste in industry. A 1921 survey of U.S. industry conducted 
during Hoover's presidency of the American Engineering Council determined that "25 per 
cent of the costs of production could be eliminated without reduction of wages, increase in 
hours or strain on workers." Hoover's goal was to "put this plan into voluntary action on a 
nation-wide scale through the Department of Commerce."53 The elimination of waste 
required a survey of existing industrial practices and the cooperative elimination of those 
deemed wasteful. It required that the Commerce Department continue the activities of the 
WIB's Conservation Division. 


Following the war, many from the Commerce Department's Bureau of Standards 
were drawn away into private sector employment as corporations realized the potential 
benefits of simplification and standardization. Commerce compensated for this loss 
through a research associate program which brought researchers from industry, trade and 
professional associations into the bureau for a limited term of service, funded by their 
corporate sponsors. They had fuil access to department facilities and provide an important 
link between the agency and corporations. The research associate program, combined with 
additional full-time staffing, allowed for an expansion of the Bureau of Standards.>4 In 
1922, Hoover added a Division of Simplified Practices "to cooperate with American 
industries in furthering a nation-wide program for eliminating waste in commerce and 
industry by reducing the number and sizes and types of standard products.">> The 
simplification process, established through the joint efforts of the Commerce Department, 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, and the American Engineering Standards Committee, 
was Clearly patterned on the consensual procedures applied by the WIB. After the bureau 
conducted a survey of an industry and identified wasteful practices, it called a general 
meeting of producers, distributors, and commercial consumers. During these meetings, 
participants recommended that specific product variations could be eliminated to save 
resources, without seriously affecting consumers. Once the recommendations were 
formally accepted by firms responsible for 80 percent of the production, they were 


disseminated as part of Commerce's Elimination of Waste Series.5© From the creation of 
the Division of Simplified Practices, in January 1922, to July 31, 1925, the Bureau held 


some 188 simplification conferences covering a variety of industries.57 


The simplification process, Hoover claimed, brought great savings for industry: 
“manufacturers were able to engage more fully in mass production, as they could produce 
for stocks instead of filling specific orders; the amount of inventories which must be 
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carried by consumers was greatly reduced, and competition was enhanced in such 
articles."58 However, one could identify clear problems. First, the process adopted 
commercial standards rather than technical standards and eliminated varieties for which 
there was little demand. This alienated Commerce engineers who watched their scientific 
mission sacrificed to commercial calculations. Second, simplification provided a strategic 
means of eliminating or damaging smaller competitors. Some product varieties which 
were targeted by the simplification process were the sole products of firms which lacked 
the resources to effectively mobilize and affect Commerce's decisions.59 Despite the 
flaws, two points are clear. First, the Commerce Department had given the wartime 
conservation efforts a new peacetime footing. Second, cooperation was possible as long as 
it resulted in greater profitability for participants. While there is little evidence that prices 
were being fixed, the process narrowed the range of competition (e.g., product competition 
verses price competition) and standardization resulted in greater efficiencies. Of course, 
whether an associational system could be maintained absent the financial benefits remained 
an open question that would be answered by the end of the decade. 


During the 1920s, a similar set of procedures were implemented at the Federal Trade 
Commission to create a cooperative means of generating regulatory rules through the 
efforts of trade associations and corporations. The movement toward associationalism 
was, in large, the product of necessity. A harsh congressional reaction to a 1919 meat- 
packing investigation, sever budget and staffing reductions, and a hostile court limited the 
FTC's discretion. In this environment, the FTC emphasized trade practice conferences 
which provided a cooperative context for the definition of rules. The voluntarism of the 
new system allowed the FTC to circumvent the courts and avoid further conflicts with 
Congress. In February 1925, President Coolidge appointed William E. Humphrey, a 
strong advocate of cooperative regulation, to create a Republican majority on the 
commission. Humphrey provided critical support for the FTC's new direction. Speaking 
before the Chamber of Commerce in 1925, he promised: "So far as I can prevent it, the 
Federal Trade Commission is not going to spread socialistic propaganda. In so far as I can 
prevent it, the commission is not going to be used to advance the political or personal 
fortunes of any person or party."©0 In March 1925, the FTC announced new procedures 
reflecting Humphrey's influence. New opportunities were created for informal hearings 
prior to the issuance of a formal complaint, and businesses were now allowed to settle 
cases through stipulation, pledging to end the questionable practices without a formal 
complaint and the attendant publicity. Most important for present purposes, the FTC 
placed primary emphasis on trade practice conferences to establish rules of conduct. After 
the commission created a Trade Practice Conference Division in 1926, "to encourag[e] 
closer cooperation between business as a whole and the commission," the use of this 
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policy tool increased dramatically.1 During the next 5 years, the number of conferences 
continued to grow, reaching a high of 57 in 1930. In the end, the number of requests for 
conferences exceeded the capacities of the division.£2 The FTC justified the procedural 
changes in the following manner: "The new policies have principally to do with the idea of 
self-regulation in business and industry, and it has been possible to progress in these 
directions without over-stepping the bounds of the commission's powers as laid down by 
law. ‘Helping business to help itself’ wherever and whenever it can be done consistently 
without prejudice to the best interests of the public as a whole is the principle of this new 
policy." The Chamber of Commerce responded by urging the formation of "joint trade 
relations committees" in every line of business to participate in the conferences.©3 


Trade practice conferences were held after an association or major corporation filed an 
application. At the conferences, the FTC compiled a list of practices deemed unfair, 
unethical, or in violation of the antitrust laws. The FTC accepted standards upon the 
positive affirmation of industry actors. Group I rules applied the imprecise antitrust 
prohibitions to specific industries whereas Group II rules were "expressions of trade" (i.e., 
activities that were unfair or unethical but legal) and enforced by the trade associations. 
The conferences integrated trade associations into the regulatory process in the 
development of new rules, the enforcement of Group II rules, and the initiation of formal 
complaints. By 1928, trade association complaints led to over 400 FTC investigations into 


tule violations and some 100 formal complaints and/or cease-and-desist orders.65 


Trade practice conferences allowed the FTC to replace conflict with cooperation while 
providing a more efficient and equitable process than the traditional case-by-case approach 
to regulation.66 As aresult, the conferences received the enthusiastic support of business. 
The National Industrial Conference Board considered them "promising signs...of a more 
cordial relationship between coercive and voluntary agencies for the regulation of business 


conduct."67 The board surveyed existing government-association activities and noted that 
they kept alive "the expectation of eventually obtaining legal sanction for unified regulation 


of supply and control of price, when exercised with moderation and self-restraint."©8 As 
the codes evolved from the simple application of the antitrust laws to particular industries 
to "practices which had never been recognized as unlawful...the interest of the business 
community increased."©9 Increasingly, codes regulated various facets of commercial 
activity to restrain competition. 


The associational model of state-economy relations ultimately came into conflict with 
the more traditional model represented in antitrust, claiming the FTC's new practices. In 
1929, the FTC decided to condemn as fraudulent actions the secret violation of trade 
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practice rules, thereby actively enforcing Group II rules. Moreover, there were growing 
concerns that some Group II rules restrained competition and were liable to prosecution 
under the antitrust laws. While Assistant Attorney General John Lord O'Brian testified 
before Congress that he had found no cases where firms were violating the antitrust laws 
“on the advice" of the FTC, they commonly “used the rule as a cover of pretext for illegal 
practices."70 Under pressure from the Justice Department, the FTC decided unilaterally to 
reconsider its rules. The Chamber of Commerce quickly mobilized corporations and trade 
associations to preserve the rules. Although this effort was partially successful, the FTC's 
new posture destroyed business support for the conferences. In 1930, the number of trade 
practice conferences peaked at 57; the next year, the FTC held 9 conference and revised 
rules for 62 industries. The unilateral rule revisions purged businesses of the incentive to 
participate in the conferences. /1 


Economic Planning and the Business Cycle 

War presents some difficult economic problems for policymakers. First, there is the 
problem of prices. Shortages of consumer goods, labor market pressures, and the higher 
levels of money in the economy create strong inflationary pressures. Second, policymakers 
must address the problem of funding the war effort. Wars are accompanied by an 
expansion of taxation. Rates are increased; taxes are extended to goods and activities 
previously untaxed. However, the financial demands of modern war exceed the resources 
provided through taxation. As a result, there has been a reliance on debt, incurred through 
the issuance of new debt instruments (e.g., war bonds). Third, some means has to be 
discovered for funding industrial expansion. In part, this can be accomplished by 
converting existing facilities. However, it is also necessary to expand facilities and fund the 
creation of altogether new factories and plants. War finance creates shortages of investment 
capital and thus limits the extent to which, absent direct government investment, such 
expansion can take place. 


Modern wars are funded through a combination of taxes and government debt: both 
means were used to fund World War I. From a fiscal perspective, the war could not have 
come at a better time. The 16th amendment, ratified in February 1913, made available the 
income tax. Before the war, over 90 percent of federal revenues were derived from excise 
taxes and customs. While there was an increase of the federal government's reliance on the 
income tax after 1913--income taxes provided 16 percent of federal revenues by 1916--the 
war was truly a transformative event. During the period 1917-1920, a majority of 
government revenues, an average of 58.6 percent, came from corporate and individual 
income taxes. The critical spring of this transformation was the War Revenue Act of 1917, 
a highly progressive tax act which lowered exemptions, increased the tax rates, and placed 
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a surcharge on incomes over $1 million. This act alone increased federal revenues from 
$860 million in 1917 to $3.76 billion in 1918. Subsequent revenue acts in 1918 and 1919 
increased marginal rates and imposed a war profits tax based on the change in profits from 
pre-war levels.72 While the increase in revenues was significant, for the vast majority 
there was no change in the tax code whatsoever. The tax acts of 1917-1919 were 
remarkably progressive. Indeed, as John Witte correctly notes: "In effect the income taxes 
were class legislation--a fact explaining some of their appeal. For 1920, the year in which 
the most returns were filed, there were only 5.5 million taxable returns for a population of 
106 million and a labor force estimated at 41.7 million.73 


While the income tax provided a powerful source of revenue, war demands required a 
movernent into the bond market. Despite cautious predictions of the size of the bond 
market (estimated in 1917 to be some 350,000 people), patriotic appeals, high yields, low 
denominations, installment plans, and federal income tax exemptions expanded the 
demand for war bonds. Moreover, the Federal Reserve provided low rates of interest for 
member banks so that they could purchase government bonds for their own portfolios or 
lend funds to individual buyers. After four Liberty Loans and a Victory Loan, the Treasury 
issued bonds worth $21.5 billion in the period 1917-1919. Sales were facilitated by 
investment banker who marketed the bonds through participation in the War Loan 
Organization, the National War Savings and Liberty Loan committees.’4 The success of 
the Liberty Loan drives created some immediate problems for the economy and, 
ultimately, forced capital market regulation. Patriotic appeals and the tax exemptions of the 
war bonds were so great that capital was drawn out of financial institutions, commercial 
bonds, and stocks. The resulting lack of investment capital was particularly problematic in 
industries deemed essential for the war effort. To remedy the war-related capital shortage, 
the War Finance Corporation was created in April 1918, and authorized to supply $500 
million in credit (and in exceptional cases, direct loans) to essential industries, railroads, 


and savings institutions. 75 


Beyond the financial activities of the WFC, the government entered the securities 
markets for the first time, executing duties that presaged the activities of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission some 15 years later. In 1918, the Federal Reserve created the 
Capital Issues Committee to review capital issues over $100,000 and to determine their 
necessity by assessing the percentage of the issue devoted to war related activities. 
Moreover, the committee evaluated the quality of the issue through an examination of the 
information disclosed in the prospectus. Most important, perhaps, was its role in 
manipulating the timing of the release of new securities issues so that they would not 
coincide with Liberty Loan drives. When the Capital Issues Committee suspended 
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operation in December 1918, it had approved new securities issues worth some $3.7 


billion, disapproving of approximately $920 million.76 


Here I will focus on the impact of the war on the thinking about macroeconomic 
policymaking in the 1920s. The economic demands of the war forced officials to manage 
money markets and to consider the fiscal impact of taxation and spending decisions. For 
some, these experiences suggested a role for economic policy following the war. To what 
extent would the Federal Reserve use its control over money markets to manage the 
business cycle? To what extent would the federal government attempt to design strategies 
of countercyclical spending to promote growth and limit the depths of recession? It is 
often and mistakenly assumed that the debates over the fiscal and monetary role of the state 
occurred during or after the New Deal, the 1920s being a period of laissez-faire economics 
in which policymakers held fast to classical economic theories that failed to provide a basis 
for macroeconomic policies and, under the direction of Andrew Mellon, flirted with 
supply-side doctrines. In reality, the lively debates of the 1920s anticipated modern 
macroeconomic management. While the impact of the debates was limited, there were 
many articulate advocates of a positive state role in economic management who looked 
back to the experiences in the Great War and tried to derive a theoretical explanation with 
practical applications. 


One legacy of the war was a new understanding of the potential role of the state in 
economic management. Although the need for some form of macroeconomic planning is 
common to all modern wars, the capacity of governments to meet the demands depends on 
the existence of appropriate policy tools, the expertise of administrators, and the existence 
of an institutional infrastructure. However, a second and related legacy came in the area of 
statebuilding. The economic policy functions assumed by the federal government as part 
of the mobilization process created a demand for economic expertise. This had direct 
implications for state professionalization and the status of economic knowledge in the state. 
As Ellis Hawley explains: 


In the United States, economic inquiry for purposes of managing the economic system 
as a whole had its real beginnings during World War I, at least insofar as it was done 
by credentialed professionals....it was the demand generated by the wartime 
administrative apparatus that brought dozens of trained economists into government 
service and put them to work producing the data, tools, and understand needed for 


effective performance of the new managerial tasks. 7/ 


The economic professionalization of the wartime state was a necessary product of 
mobilization. The experiences of war led many to consider the potential role of the state in 
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the economy and economic management. Although there were some efforts toward 
planning in the area of transportation, we are concerned with the efforts to create a system 
of macroeconomic management. The movement toward planning was limited by the lack 
of adequate theory and the resistance of officials. It was easily absorbed by Hoover's 
associationalism--particularly with respect to fiscal policy. 


When the Federal Reserve was created in 1913, it was given a limited array of tools to 
affect monetary activities. Member banks were required to submit to Federal Reserve 
oversight and observe reserve requirements. The Fed could use reserve requirements and 
the discount window to affect the amount of money in circulation. However, its mandate to 
facilitate commercial activity militated against any attempts to use monetary policy to lean 
against the wind. The importance of monetary policy during and immediately after the war 
suggested to some the importance of coordination among the Federal Reserve district 
banks. Although Benjamin Strong, Governor of the New York Federal Reserve Bank, 
tried to convince his fellow governors of the importance of coordinating the purchase and 
sale of acceptances and securites, open market operations remained relatively 
uncoordinated until 1922, when the governors formed a committee to coordinate their open 
market activities and address the interplay of these activities and the discount rate. In 1923, 
the Federal Reserve Board replaced the committee with an Open Market Investment 
Committee (the precursor of the Federal Open Market Committee) to direct “the time, 
manner, character, and volume of open-market investments purchased by the Reserve 
banks...with primary regard to accommodation of commerce and business, and to the 


effect of such purchases and sales on the general credit situation."78 The decision to use 
open market activities, along with discount rates, to stabilize the economy marked an 
important turning point in the history of the Federal Reserve, even if its efforts to stabilize 
the economy were tempered by doubts concerning the magnitude of its impact and 
concerns over whether an expansion of the money supply would fuel speculation. 


The creation of the institutional apparatus came at a time when the prevailing 
understanding of fiscal and monetary policies were undergoing significant revision. In 
1921 and 1922, the Federal Reserve Banks altered their holdings of securities to increase 
their earnings in the unstable environment that followed the end of the war. It was 
discovered quite by accident that when the Federal Reserve Banks acquired government 
securities, member banks borrowed less from the Fed. Reductions in Fed holdings had the 
opposite effect, stimulating a greater reliance on the Fed as a lender of last resort. If open 
market operations could have an impact on the lending of banks and the availability of 
credit in the economy, it could provide an important tool for limiting economic 
fluctuations. The new learning concerning the positive role of the Federal Reserve found 
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its clearest expression in the writings and activities of Yale economist Irving Fisher. He 
promoted the quantity theory of money whereby the quantity of money would have a 
direct impact on price levels. He argued that the Fed should use its power over discount 
rates, reserve requirements and, most importantly, open market activities to maintain price 


stability and limit fluctuations in the business cycle.79 


Fisher argued that the existing institutional structure and the quality of data were 
sufficient to provide a basis for the scientific management of the money supply. He called 
for legislation directing the Federal Reserve to promote price stability and manage the 
quantity of money. Despite Fisher's active advocacy throughout the 1920s, the 
independence of the Federal Reserve was deemed too important to allow for political 
direction of its activities. The central bankers were skeptical of Fisher's proposals for 
practical and ideological reasons. They did not believe that one could conduct monetary 
policy via formula because the price level was driven by forces(e.g., harvests, new 
technology) which they could not control. Monetary management was considered more an 
art than a science. Moreover, the notion of using the Fed to stabilize prices raised the 
question of whether that might entail stabilizing incomes at artificially high prices to meet 
the political demands of strong constituencies (e.g., farmers). Finally, there were concerns 
that using monetary policy to stabilize domestic prices would require abandoning the 
maintenance of stability in external exchange rates. Nonetheless, there is evidence that the 
Fed did engage in some limited open market activities to counter the economic impact of 


the influx of gold into the American economy during the 1920s.80 


While Hoover and others believed that the monetary policy was important, they placed 
a far greater emphasis on fiscal policy. In 1921, the Commerce Department hosted the 
President's Conference on Unemployment, chaired by Hoover. The conference was 
charged with considering plans to alleviate unemployment, and to provide "a long-view 


study of the business cycle of booms and slumps and their alleviation."81 Hoover called 
on its members to help identify “the measures that would tend to prevent the acute reaction 
of economic tides in the future." He presented the task in associational terms: "The 
Administration has felt that a large degree of solution could be expected through the 
mobilization of co-operative action of our manufacturers and employers, of our public 
bodies and local authorities, and that if solution could be found in these directions we 
would have accomplished even more than the care of our unemployed." As a means to this 
end, the conference was expanded through state branches and subcommittees at the city 


and county levels to mobilize public and private resources "to look after the destitute."82 
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Based in part on the fiscal impact of wartime spending, the conference concluded that 
the government must facilitate countercyclical public works spending to provide direct and 
indirect stimulation during downturns and reduce inflation in expansionary periods. The 
effects of the public spending would reverberate throughout the economy through a 
"multiplying effect." Initially, there was discussion of relying exclusively on surplus 
reserves created during periods of expansion. This was quickly supplemented by the belief 
that the government should raise funds on capital markets during downturns when there 
would be low rates and little competition with businesses. In any event, Hoover and the 
conference believed in the need to identify worthy public works projects that could be 
engaged quickly once statistical indicators provided evidence of economic downturn. 
Because the national government was relatively small, the local subcommittees of the 
conference were directed to convince state and municipal governments and corporations to 


adopt voluntary programs of investment during contraction.83 


With a new fiscal strategy and new institutions of budgetary control following the 
creation of the Bureau of the Budget in 1921, one might have expected rapid movement 
toward the creation of a fiscal policymaking capacity.84 However, there were several great 
impediments to policy change. Hoover steadfastly adhered to a voluntary system--a 
reflection of his concerns over bureaucratic expansion. To a great extent, voluntarism was 
necessary. The government had a relatively small fiscal impact in the 1920s. Spending at 
all levels of government fell to 3.2 percent by 1929. While the federal government was able 
to spend at far greater levels at the state and local levels during the war, this emergency 
violation of federalist principles could not be repeated under conditions of "normalcy."85 
Moreover, academic economists presented business cycles as natural expressions of 
economic change; attempts to control them were misplaced. It would take the Keynesian 
revolution to legitimize fiscal activism. Finally, the economic concerns of the 1920s were 
focused on the costs of the war. The war resulted in a dramatic expansion of the national 
debt, which stood at $24.3 billion in 1920 (compared with $1.2 billion on four years 
earlier) and an increase in taxation beyond what most believed prudent given the limited 
responsibilities of the national government. As a result, debt repayment became a primary 
concern for Congress and Treasury Secretary Mellon, followed closely by tax reductions. 
To this end, the federal government ran a surplus every year from 1920 through 1930, 
reducing the debt to $16.2 billion.86 Thus, the new strategies of fiscal and monetary 
management were never enacted--a failure with consequences that would become clear 
only with the onset of the depression. 


Labor, Corporations, and Welfare Capitalism 
While Hoover promoted associationalism at the Commerce Department and debates 


over economic policy were addressing the possibility of scientific management of the 
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business cycle, changes were also evident in industrial relations. Immediately following 
the war, the nation entered an unprecedented episode of industrial conflict. In 1919 alone, 
more than 4 million workers took part in some 3,630 strikes to protect wage gains and win 
union recognition outside of the emergency situation of war. The promise of a new 
regulatory system and a new relationship between the state and economy was great in the 
wake of the activities of the NWLB. However, the efforts on the part of Wilson to place 
the war time system on peacetime foundations floundered.87 The activities of the NWLB 
drew to a close on June 30, 1919. The failure to extend the key features of the industrial 
relations system was tied to a number of factors. Major corporations and the National 
Association of Manufacturers derided the board for its conciliatory posture toward labor 
while the AFL responded to the board's demise with ambivalence. Although Wilson called 
a tripartite Industrial Conference in 1919 to develop proposals for a peacetime system, 
conflicts over worker representation and the independent powers of a new agency 
combined with Wilson's ailing health, the growing Red Scare, and an unsympathetic 
Congress, to derail the efforts. Business delegates voted against a critical resolution on the 
right of workers to bargain through representatives of their own choosing, forcing the 
AFL to abandon the proceedings. Industrial relations returned to their prewar status, albeit 


with higher levels of unionization and new labor militancy.88 


Absent a system for regulating industrial relations, the industrial conflicts were 
relatively unstructured and subject to the courts which were less than accommodating to the 
demands of labor. In part, this reflected a commitment to liberty of contract. Under 
prevailing court doctrine, the employment relationship was understood as a contractual 
relationship between a worker and an owner. Thus, in Adkins v. Children's Hospital 
(1923) the Court overturned a minimum wage law on this basis. A minimum wage was 
understood as fixing a price of a commodity (i.e., labor) and thus interfering with the 
liberty of contract. The Court also protected the use of yellow dog contracts and 
injunctions, going as far as to overturn an Arizona law that banned the use of injunctions in 
labor cases (Truax_v. Corrigan, 1921). In this instance, access to injunctions in labor 
disputes was considered necessary protection of property rights; to ban injunctions would 


be tantamount to depriving the businessman of property without due process of law.89 


The image of two parties freely contracting over the terms of the wage bargain raised 
an important question: what was the status of the union in this arrangement? Moreover, 
this image was difficult to sustain in the 1920s, given the powerful tools (e.g., injunctions, 
yellow-dog contracts, black lists, labor spies, and physical violence) used by corporations 
intent on limiting the success of organized labor. Moreover, organized propaganda 
campaigns were common, beginning with the “Red Scare" of 1919 and continuing 
throughout the decade. These efforts were combined with open shop laws and the 
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“American Plan." However, an even more subtle and effective means of limiting the 
organization of labor was found in the attempt to subvert the role of unions by creating 
company unions and work councils. By assuming the key functions of the unions, it was 
hoped, unions would recede into the past and die a quiet death. 


Welfare capitalism constituted the most important effort to limit the growing power of 
unions. The efforts of Owen D. Young and Gerald Swope of General Electric were 
perhaps the best know examples of welfare capitalism. Workers were given nominal 
representation on workers' councils and provided benefits including group insurance, 
retirement pensions, medical clinics, and stock ownership. The companies sought to 
construct a social world complete with clubs and recreational activities to increase worker 
identification with the business enterprise.20 Fused with norms of scientific management, 
welfare capitalism constituted an attempt to manage employee reiations and create a 
cooperative system that could promote efficient production. Some 400 company unions 
were in place by 1926, representing over 1.3 million workers.2! Welfare Capitalism 
resulted in a dramatic reduction of strike activity. By the end of the decade, the number of 
strikes had fallen to an average of 780 strikes per year, compared with the 7041 strikes in 
1919-20. At the same time, union membership declined from over 5 million in 1920 to 
3.6 million by the end of the decade. The reductions in unionization and worker militancy 


were combined with a 20 percent increase in real wages between 1921 and 1928.92 


The system of welfare capitalism fit nicely into Hooverian associationalism. Large 
corporations could cooperate with each other to reduce inefficiencies in production. They 
could cooperate with their workers to promote additional efficiency gains while investing 
some of the profits into the welfare of their workers. The system promised greater social 
welfare without the bureaucratic structures that Hoover so feared. However, there was a 
critical flaw in this system. The resources necessary to maintain worker benefits--the de 
facto welfare state for many--were contingent on economic growth. Contraction would 
increase the incentives to eliminate excess labor and insurance, health, and pension 
programs. In the end, the Great Depression revealed both the limits of Hooverian 
associationalism and welfare capitalism. 


V. The Great Depression and the New "Great War" 

World War I and the New Era resulted in the creation of a partial associational order in 
which corporations cooperated under the supervision of the government to coordinate non- 
pricing decisions. To some extent, New Era prosperity was shared with workers. As 
noted earlier, industrial relations were increasingly addressed at the firm-level and within 
the institutions created by the corporations. Absent a new system of macroeconomic 
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management, the capacity to manage the business cycle was dependent on corporate 
decisions concerning investment, wages, and levels of employment. To the extent that 
corporations were willing to sacrifice profitability for macroeconomic stability, the system 
could withstand fluctuations in the business cycle. Its limits were tested after 1929. The 
depression drew attention, quite naturally, to the other great crisis in recent memory: World 
War I. The war had been addressed with a deployment of public resources and an 
extension of central state authority beyond what had been acceptable outside of a crisis. 
With the new economic crisis, academics, business and labor leaders, and public officials 
demanded that the state once again adopt extraordinary measures. 


Hoover's response to the stock market crash reflected his philosophy of economic 
governance and the limited tools at his disposal. In November 1929, Hoover began 
holding a series of conferences with representatives of industry, finance, labor, agriculture, 
construction, public utilities, and railroads in hopes of fostering voluntary agreements to 
impede the deflation of incomes and the growth in unemployment. Hoover promoted 
voluntary conferences (e.g., the National Business Survey Conference, the National 
Building Survey Conference) to collect information and provide a context for trade 
association representatives to develop plans for concerted action. Initially, there was reason 
to hope that these associational strategies would stimulate corporate investment and end 
further unemployment and deflation. However, a successful associational strategy would 
have required that corporations sacrifice their individual profitability in a period of 
economic collapse. In the words of Albert Romasco: "the organization of the business 
community , and its schooling in great co-operative efforts, were insufficiently developed 


to permit it to meet successfully a major economic crisis."93 


With the various conferences failing to produce the desired results, Hoover expanded 
government expenditures through an increase in government-financed construction projects 
and the creation of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, explicitly modeled on the 
World War I War Finance Corporation and staffed with many of its former employees. 
As James Stuart Olson explains: "When he called for the creation of the RFC, Hoover 
institutionalized the analogue-of-war concept: the RFC was little more than the WFC, 
which had its origins in the American past--it had served two presidents, Wilson and 
Harding, and it had dealt effectively with financial difficulties in the war and postwar years. 
Therefore, Hoover patterned the RFC after its World War I predecessor, looking on the 


RFC as the reapplication of an emergency economic measure."94 The RFC lent some $1.5 
billion to banks, railroads, and state governments by the end of Hoover's presidency. 
Despite the conclusions of the 1921 Unemployment Conference, these public works 


expenditures were insufficient to bring recovery.?9 
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Hoover's sympathy for business did not prevent the rapid disintegration of business 
support. Republican tariff policy and the ongoing commitment to the gold standard 
intensified rifts within business and finance: domestically-oriented firms sought greater 
protectionism whereas many of the largest corporations hoped to expand access to 
international markets.9© Moreover, the Chamber of Commerce challenged the 1931 budget 
deficit despite Hoover's insistence that countercyclical spending could counter the drop in 
the business cycle. At the same time, a plethora of recovery plans appeared. Bernard 
Baruch and William McAdoo called for the creation of a Peace Industries Board. Others, 
including Stuart Chase, Charles Beard, George Soule, and the National Civic Federation 
presented proposals for planning agencies of one type or another. In 1932, more than 100 
business representative asked Hoover to create a National Economic Truce Board which 
they explicitly presented as a planning agency modeled on the WIB. The most influential 
plan was that devised by General Electric President and WIB veteran Gerald Swope which 
would have organized trade associations to collect information and manage production and 
pricing under government supervision and a suspension of the antitrust laws. Hoover 
rejected the Swope plan as "the most gigantic proposal of monopoly ever made in 
American history."97 Yet Hoover's recovery plan appeared cautious and anemic when 
compared with the alternatives presented by others. 


These factors, when taken together, destroyed the already frayed Republican coalition 
of 1896. By the fall of 1932, officials drawn from some of the largest corporations and 
trade associations followed popular sentiment and switched allegiances to support 
Roosevelt. Even though many executives were cautious of an expanded government role 
in the supervision of trade agreements, most supported a relaxation of antitrust and 
corporate-led administration of prices and production. If nothing else, Roosevelt hinted at a 
more intensive form of government-industry cooperation than Hoover, whose 


associationalism created too great a barrier to recovery.28 


A New Deal for an Old Model 

The intellectual and political foundations of the Associational Regime were essentially 
in place by the close of the 1920s. The experience of the war, the associationalism and 
New Era economics of the 1920s, and the accumulated experience of trade associations 
working in close proximity to government agencies created an environment conducive to 
substantial changes. In 1932, there were few indicators that the presidential election would 
mark a significant change in policy: the Democratic platform was economically 
conservative and Roosevelt freely vaccilated between planning and expanded antitrust 
enforcement. As Raymond Moley recalled, Roosevelt “lurch[ed] between the philosophy 
of controlling bigness and the philosophy of destroying bigness, between the belief in a 
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partnership between government and industry and the belief in trustbusting....Roosevelt 


had not the slightest comprehension of the differences between the two sets of beliefs."99 
This shocked Moley, who recalls: “Not even the realization that he was playing ninepins 
with the skulls and thighbones of economic orthodoxy seemed to worry him." 100 


Roosevelt lacked a comprehensive program; his key advisers were themselves divided. 
However, the experience of war mobilization and the associationalism of the 1920s 
provided a common reference point and suggested a potential response to the collapse of 
the economy. Roosevelt began preparing the nation for a peacetime return to a war 
government. In his first inaugural address, he said that we must treat the task of recovery 
“as we would treat the emergency of war" and he promised that "the larger purposes will 
bind upon us all a sacred obligation with a unity of duty hitherto evoked only in a time of 
armed strife." He explained that the he have to ask Congress for “broad Executive power to 
wage a war against the enemy, as great as the power that would be given to me if we were 


in fact invaded by a foreign foe."101 


As Roosevelt was freely using the analogy of war in reference to the depression, . 
former WIB Chairman Bernard Baruch, was actively calling for a return to the wartime 
system. In a speech before the Brookings Institution in May 1933, he repeated a message 
that he had been making for the past three years: "A possible guide in this crisis may be 
found in the organization and methods of the War Industries Board."102 The collection of 
war-inspired recovery plans combined with the experiences of a number of Roosevelt's 
advisers--themselves veterans of the wartime agencies--to give the model of the WIB great 
credibility. All of this is somewhat paradoxical given the very different nature of the 
economic tasks at hand.!03 The challenge during the war was one of maximizing 
production while fighting inflation. In 1933, the goals were the opposite. Some means had 
to be found to stop deflation of prices and wages by restraining competition and 
production. While key advisers, including Moley and Tugwell, could provide theoretical 
justification for planning, the political utility of the programs was paramount: they 


promised to forge a broad coalition uniting corporations, labor, and farmers. 104 


The National Industrial Recovery Act created a system of government-supervised self- 
regulation modeled directly on the War Industries Board and the pattern of state-economic 
relations it represented. As Hugh Johnson, NRA administrator and former Army 
representative on the WIB, explained after reviewing the efforts of the WIB: "That 
experience, that organization, that method are of the very essence of the background of 
NRA and NIRA--the basic thought was, if Industry can thus act as a unit for the purpose 
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of war, why cannot it also act as a unit for purposes of peace."!05 The system of 
industrial planning vested power in corporations and their representative organizations, 
authorizing them to establish codes of fair conduct under an antitrust exemption to impede 
deflation and ruinous competition. Reminiscent of the National War Labor Board, §7(a) of 
the NIRA required each code to acknowledge labor's “right to organize and bargain 
collectively through representatives of their own choosing...free from the interference, 
restraint, or coercion of employers of labor, or their agents." It prohibited business 
interference by stipulating "that no employee and no one seeking employment shall be 
required as a condition of employment to join any company union or to refrain from 
joining, organizing, or assisting a labor organization of his own choosing." Finally, §7(a) 
required employers to “comply with the maximum hours of labor, minimum rates of pay, 
and other conditions of employment." 


In introducing the Act, Roosevelt referred to the NIRA as " a great cooperative 
movement throughout all industry" 106 As the President explained when signing the 
NIRA, "Its goal is the assurance of a reasonable profit to industry and living wages for 
labor with the elimination of the piratical methods and practices which have not only 
harassed honest business but also contributed to the ills of labor."197 The themes of 
cooperation and stabilization were stressed in Roosevelt's statements. Thus, he 
characterized the NIRA as "an industrial covenant" and "a great spontancous cooperation." 
Corporations "in each trade [must] now band themselves together faithfully in their 
modern guilds--without exception--and agree to act together and at once." This would 
eliminate the "principles of unchecked competition." replacing them with cooperative 
agreements and government controls. Once again, the return to a system of wartime 
management was justified by the war-like emergency confronting the nation. The NRA 
was compared to "the great cooperation of 1917 and 1918" and FDR hoped that industry 
would “once more...join in our common peril." He concluded his lengthy statement on 
the NIRA with a stirring call for patriotism: "As in the great crisis of the World War, [the 
NIRA] puts a whole people to the simple test: ‘Must we go on in many groping, 
disorganized, separate units to defeat or shall we move as one great team to 
victory?’.”108 


The NRA was placed under the direction of Hugh Johnson, only after it became clear 
that former WIB Chairman Bernard Baruch would not accept the position. 109 Johnson 
had worked closely with Raymond Moley in drafting the enabling legislation: his 
familiarity with the War Industries Board, the only comparable agency in U.S. history, was 


considered crucial.!110 The NRA invoked patriotic symbols and demonstrations-- 
explicitly modeled by Johnson on those used during the World War--to reinforce the self- 
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interest of participating corporations. In less than two years, the NRA approved 557 basic 
and 189 supplementary codes, covering 95 percent of the industrial workforce. Despite the 
high participation rates, the codes created multiple problems that should have been 
anticipated, given the performance of the WIB. Lacking the necessary expertise, the NRA 
delegated authority to the business-dominated code authorities, without possessing the time 
and resources to assess the impact of industry agreements. The New Deal simply lacked 
the capacity to monitor the NRA's performance. As George Soule explained: "You could 
look in vain in Washington for a board of experts, of men trained in economics, statistics, 
or engineering, whose sole business was to assess what was going on, to record concrete 
objectives, and judge concrete progress made toward them." Moreover, the NRA was 
highly dependent on the information corporations chose to provide: "private industry. ..did 
not want the government to exercise any authority over output or prices, or to know 
anything about the codes and profits of individual enterprises. And the administration let it 


have its way."111 


As might be expected, the codes commonly favored the core firms that were already 
over-represented in the code authorities. Codes held a bias against smaller businesses and 
eliminated the advantages of many firms that had traditionally enjoyed cost advantages, 
thus threatening to redistribute economic power both among firms and regions. Moreover, 
as the economy showed some signs of recovery, many large export-oriented, capital- 
intensive firms became anxious with the strict domestic focus of the NRA.112 By 1934, 
many large corporations, including the members of the progressive Business Advisory 
Council, rejected the NRA. Some major firms actually ended their participation in the 
NRA. A steady stream of complaints filed with Congress and the administration led 
Roosevelt to initiate an investigation of NRA practices in hopes of making the reforms 
necessary before a potential extension of the NIRA. The Supreme Court ended the debate 
over the extension of the National Industrial Recovery Act in 1935, when it delivered the 


constitutional coup de grace. | 13 


The Agricultural Adjustment Act created a system for agricultural regulation that was 
roughly analogous to that created for the industrial economy. The AAA fostered 
agreements among producers to restrict production in exchange for a host of benefits 
including non-recourse loans and support payments funded through a processor tax. As 
with the NRA, the AAA worked largely through associations albeit through a more 
decentralized administrative system. The AAA was remarkably effective. Between 93 and 
98 percent of the corn acreage in top corn-producing states was covered by the agreements 
along with some 89 percent of the wheat. Over 75 percent of the cotton acreage was 
controlled through AAA contracts. The high participation rates resulted in the elimination 
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of surpluses and an increase in farm incomes. Between 1932 and 1935, farm prices 
increased by 66 percent and farmers' claim on the national income more than doubled. 
Farm incomes increased from $1.9 billion (1932) to $4.6 billion (1935), in part as a 
product of the high levels of transfer payments which reached $573 million by 1935. Asa 
result of this performance record, the basis features of the AAA were reconstituted after the 


Supreme Court overturned the initial legislation in 1936.114 


Despite this positive record, the AAA suffered from problems that were common to 
the New Deal initiatives. The AAA placed a disproportionate emphasis on large farm and 
producer groups to create a stable coalition and exploit the existing relationships between 
the USDA and large farms. One result of this emphasis was a channeling of support 
payments to the most successful farms rather than poverty-stricken tenant farms. This bias 
continues to exist to this day. Second and related, the corporatism of the AAA undermined 
attempts to use agricultural policy to address rural poverty and promoting long-term 
economic reforms. This planning function, promoted by a number of New Dealers 
including Jerome Frank and Rexford Tugwell, threatened to undermine the close 
relationship between major commodity producers and the AAA. As a result, the 
Roosevelt administration chose to nurture its relationship with major producers and 


sacrifice Tugwell and Frank.115 


The model of government-supervised self-regulation--the core of the Associational 
Regime and the legacy of wartime mobilization--was disseminated through a host of New 
Deal initiatives. As regulations were expanded to include investment banking, industrial 
relations, trucking, and civil aeronautics, and key features of the AAA and the NRA were 
given new life. The Roosevelt administration justified the extension of regulation as part of 
a broad set of structural reforms that would prevent future economic instability and 
promote recovery. Indeed, the wholesale adoption of the WIB model and its dissemination 
through a number of regulatory policy areas limited the appeal of an expansionary fiscal 
policy. Roosevelt's reforms and the belief that these reforms would promote recovery by 
ending destructive competition, deflation, and, in the case of finance, reckless speculation 
allowed him to maintain his fiscal conservatism. 


nomi nagement an Ir n ns of 1921 
As noted earlier, Hoover’s 1921 Unemployment Conference produced some rather 
sophisticated conclusions about the best means for managing the business cycle. A system 
of countercyclical public works and corporate investments, directed by statistical indicators 
of economic performance, would allow for a scientific management of the economy and, 
hopefully, an end to serious unemployment. Although this often overlooked conference 
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predated the New Deal by over a decade, there is little evidence that Roosevelt understood 
or appreciated its ramifications for the Great Depression. Indeed, as Hoover had 
scrambled to promote counter-cyclical spending throughout the 1920s and throughout the 
last few years of his presidency, Roosevelt resorted to that old time religion of balanced 
budgets and fiscal restraint. Fearful of unnecessary deficits, the administration focused on 
the need for structural reform. The National Industrial Recovery Act, the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, and a number of regulatory initiatives were promoted, in part, because 
they would provide greater economic stability. 


Roosevelt's programs are often and incorrectly associated with Keynesianism due to 
Keynes’ personal interest in the New Deal and the administration's early departures from 
balanced budgets. Although some members of the administration believed in the 
importance of aggregate demand stimulation through active fiscal policy, they had little 
influence in defining policy until after 1937--at which point there is limited evidence that 
Roosevelt embraced fiscal stimulation on a broader scale. Until that time, Roosevelt and 
his key advisors were cautious in their use of fiscal policy. To be certain, Keynes provided 
a theoretical justification for expansionary fiscal policy as a means of battling aggregate 
demand failure during a depression. However, as Herbert Stein notes:"Roosevelt did not 
have to learn about government spending from Keynes...Keynes provided a sophisticated 


rationale for what Roosevelt was doing anyway."!16 In the short run, Roosevelt 


promoted emergency relief and a host of recovery program and was willing to tolerate the 
deficits that appeared through the combination of relief and a depression-related drop in 
revenues. Between 1933 and 1939, cash deficits equalled approximately $21 billion, a 
relatively cautious record compared with the large deficits of World War I . These deficits 
were not sufficient to stimulate recovery, particularly once combined with sharp spending 


reductions at the state and local levels, thus further reducing the fiscal stimulus.117 


As a fiscal conservative, Roosevelt embraced the benefits of balanced budgets. As a 
self-proclaimed Progressive reformer, he pursued structural reform through a host of 
regulatory initiatives modeled on the WIB. His fiscal conservatism led him to advocate 
raising Corporate taxes, increasing estate taxes, and eliminating loopholes. It also led to the 
unsuccessful promotion of a permanent federal inheritance tax and an undistributed profits 
tax.118 Ateach stage, Roosevelt hoped to use tax increases to reduce the deficit. Thus, in 
1936 the Roosevelt administration successfully secured tax increases. The next year, the 
new social security taxes were implemented for the first time. The new taxes combined 
with the absence of a one-time veterans bonus paid in 1936 pushed the economy into a free 
fall: between July 1937 and May 1938, industrial production fell by 33 percent--the most 
rapid economic decline to that point in U.S. history. The 1937 recession erased most of the 
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advances that had taken place in the past two years. In response, Roosevelt used the budget 
to stimulate the economy in what was a sharp shift from the conservatism of the past five 
years. This conversion in 1938 came far too late: by the end of 1939 unemployment was at 


17.2 percent and the economy had not yet returned to its pre-depression level of output. ! 19 


In the end, While World War II provided the engine for economic recovery and 
provided a common reference point for future economic policymakers. As Robert Collins 
explains: " The war brought to a close the worst depression in American history. In so 
doing, it ended the stalemate in Washington over fiscal policy. The explosion of 
government spending for the weapons of war finally generated recovery and the decline in 
unemployment from 17.2 percent of the work force in 1939 to 1.2 percent in 1944 
provided striking evidence of the power of the Keynesian prescription--when it was 
adopted on a sufficient scale."120 World War II would provide a new set of lessons for 
the next generation. 


Industrial Relations and the Quest for Stability 


Prior to the New Deal, there were a few significant advances toward greater 
recognition of, and protection for, organized labor. The progress made under the National 
War Labor Board was temporary. In this case, the failure of policymkaers in the 1920s to 
extend the legacy of World War I was critical. In the absence of a system of industrial 
relations, corporations sought to provide a business-based alternative to independent unions 
and adversarial relations--one which provided a host of welfare benefits that temporarily 
derailed efforts to make national advances in welfare legislation. The depression ended 
these experiments as corporations found that it was too expensive to maintain this system 
during a period of rapid economic decline.121 The New Deal brought unprecedented gains 
for organized labor. The new regulatory system played a decisive role in stimulating the 
organization of workers and compelling employers to meet with their representatives to 
bargain collectively. As noted earlier, the New Deal recovery programs were premised on 
the belief that the economy would be prone to industrial disruption absent the creation of a 
system of collective bargaining. While section 7(a) recognized some of the historical 
demands of labor and constituted a direct legacy of the National War Labor Board's policy, 
the elimination of the NRA created a regulatory vacuum. Heightened labor expectations 
and employer intransigence resulted in a new wave of strikes. 


Following Schechter, Congress moved quickly to pass a labor relations bill proposed 
by Senator Wagner, head of the NRA's National Labor Relations Board. The act created a 
new National Labor Relations Board comprised of three individuals appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. Expanding upon the provisions of National 
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Industrial Recovery Act, the new legislation established the right of workers to elect via 
majority rule their own exclusive representatives. It explicitly prohibited a number of 
unfair labor practices and placed great power in the new NLRB. The NLRB was 
authorized to issue cease and desist orders and appeal for court injunctions in response to 
the violations of these orders. More important, it was empowered to determine the 
appropriate unit for elections and representation thus providing the board with significant 


power over the shaped of organized labor in the United States. 122 


The National Labor Relations Act drew on the legacy of the NRA and the NWLB. It 
created a system of collective bargaining in which representatives of labor and management 
negotiated over the various dimensions of the employment relationship within narrow legal 
parameters. Once unions were certified, management had a duty to bargain. This 
promoted stability in industrial relations via the regulation of the adversarial relationship 
between labor and management. This system of collective bargaining also minimized 
direct state intervention and restricted the scope of industrial relations. As Kochan, Katz, 
and McKersie explain:"The form of collective bargaining ...fit nicely with the American 
political and social ethos favoring limited government intervention in substantive decision 
making, the protection of private property rights, and the freedom to contract." They go on 
to explain that the system rested on "the philosophy that management had the right to 
manage, while workers and their union representatives had the right to negotiate the 
impacts of those management decisions on employment conditions. Since strategic 
decision making was left exclusively to managerial control...the negotiation and 
implementation of collectively bargained agreements became the dominant forum for labor 


management interactions." 123 


The administration’s goal was more one of creating industrial stability than advocating 
labor. Roosevelt was tardy in his support for the Wagner Act, ambivalent over 
proportional representation in unionization, and rejected the sit down strike which, he 
believed, undermined the collective bargaining process. The goal of promoting stability is 
also evident in Roosevelt's response to concerns that the NLRB was biased in support of 
the Congress of Industrial Organization. Board member Edwin Smith and the board 
secretary Nathan Witt, alleged communists and close associates of CIO general counsel 
Lee Pressman, actively promoted an expansive vision of the NLRB’s mandate. Because 
this compromised the NLRB’s neutrality, Roosevelt appointed William M. Leiserson to 
the board and directed him to "clean up" the situation. Eventually, this resulted in the 
resignation of a number of NLRB officials (including Witt) and procedural changes that 


enhanced the neutrality of the board.124 
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The NLRB’s neutrality was critical for it was necessary for the board to be considered 
a legitimate intermediary in industrial relations. The decision to professionalize the NLRB 
with attorneys--a profession which values procedural propriety and conflict resolution 
within a neutral legal system--was key to this strategy of promoting neutrality. Legal 
norms could invest the NLRB with a sense of objectivity. Because the law could address a 
limited set of issues--precisely those that did not threaten the distribution of economic 
power--it could contribute to the stability of the industrial relations and set parameters on 
industrial conflict.125 As Christopher Tomlins correctly notes, the NLRB's early 
innovations "ensured that from the outset its model in both organizational and procedural 
matters would be one rooted firmly in professional legal practice."126 This strategy of 
legal professionalization and strict neutrality was successful: the new labor policy was 


tuled constitutional in NLRB v. Jones and Laughlin Steel Corporation,1937.127 


The NLRB's performance was truly impressive. By the end of 1939, over 25,000 
cases involving nearly 6 million workers had been filed with the NLRB. The NLRB had 
conducted 2,500 elections for union representation and settled 2,000 strikes. In many 
instances, the NLRB placed a critical role in resolving conflicts between the AFL and the 
CIO by determining the correct unit of representation. The NLRB provided an orderly 
mechanism for resolving this conflict, thus allowing for a tremendous expansion of 
unionization as the two organizations competed for new affiliates. As a result of this 
competition and the new mechanisms put in place by the NLRB, union membership 
almost doubled in the four years following the passage of the Wagner Act, increasing from 


some 3.75 million to over 6.55 million. 128 


While the NLRB brought far greater stability to industrial relations and allowed for 
union gains without the violence of the past, these benefits came at a great cost. Labor- 
management relations were recast in highly legalistic terms; disputes were resolved in 
quasi-judicial hearings. The highly complex legal discourse that the NLRB introduced into 
industrial relations effectively excluded rank-and-file union members from the debates over 
labor contracts, particularly in the postwar period when complicated multi-year agreements 
covering all dimensions of the employment relationship became commonplace. New Deal 
regulation of industrial relations introduced a greater conservatism in the labor movement: 
narrowly circumscribed discussions of wages, hours, and benefits foreclosed the debates 
over workplace control that had raged earlier in the decade. Detailed multi-year contracts-- 
the norm by the early postwar period--created new sources of rigidity in the production 
process. In this, the labor initiatives had an impact similar to those of other regulatory 
policies: by creating a system of government-supervised self-regulation which integrated 
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associations into the policy process, stability could be achieved, albeit with a residue of 
rigidity that would impede dynamism in the future. 


f italism If 

The New Deal’s legacy in labor relations was a direct extension of the NWLB’s labor 
policies initiated during World War I. The advances in social welfare--the movement from 
a system of welfare capitalism to the beginnings of a national welfare state--carried the 
marks of earlier experiments as well. It is useful to separate the welfare policies of the 
New Deal into the emergency public works programs designed to address the immediate 
problems of unemployment and the Social Security Act of 1935, which was explicitly 
designed to create a permanent system of social insurance and categorical aid. Whereas the 
public works programs were a direct extension of the activities of Hoover's RFC (and 
World War I’s War Finance Corporation), the Social Security Act was a conscious effort 
to compensate for the failure of the localistic, voluntary network of social welfare that 
collapsed under the pressure of depression. 


Upon assuming office, Roosevelt moved quickly to provide relief to the unemployed 
and support for the fragile network of state and local welfare agencies. The Federal 
Emergency Relief Act of 1933 appropriated $500 million for direct relief to be 
administered by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, under the direction of 
Harry Hopkins. As the winter of 1933 arrived, Roosevelt created the Civil Works 
Administration to implement an emergency works program for the unemployed. Through 
the combined efforts of FERA, CWA, and the Civilian Conservation Corps, some 28 


million people--more than 22 percent of the population--received relief at this time.129 


Concerns over the cost of CWA led Roosevelt to disband it, leaving FERA as the 
primary relief agency. Unlike CWA, FERA required recipients to complete a means test 
and provided much lower levels of benefits. By the end of 1934, some 20 million people 
remained on relief, suggesting that the need for relief was far greater than anticipated by the 
administration. 130 Congress passed the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935, 
authorizing the President to spend $5 billion on various forms of relief. Of this money, 
some $1.4 billion went to the Work Progress Administration, a new public works agency 
created to replace FERA. The WPA was placed under the direction of Harry Hopkins. It 
identified projects that would be useful, labor intensive, and located in areas of high 
unemployment that would not complete with private sector activity. Moreover, it provided 
a “security wage" below what would be available in private sector employment in hopes 
of creating incentives to leave the WPA projects as the opportunities presented 
themselves. 131 
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In at least two ways, the New Deal relief programs were connected to the events 
examined above. First, through the reliance on public works, Roosevelt and his advisors 
reached back to the option promoted vigorously by the Unemployment Conference of 
1921. Labor Secretary Frances Perkins noted that "Since 1921 much has been learned 
about stabilization--its possibilities and its limitations--but the information gathered by that 


committee" was being used in designing the public works programs. !32 More important, 
the chief relief agencies---including the Public Works Administration and the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration---were initially part of Hoover's Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation--a reincarnation of the War Finance Corporation--which had provided relief 


funds to the states during the final months of the Hoover administration. 133 


While the New Deal relief and public work programs were unprecedented in scope and 
size, they were also designed to be temporary. Roosevelt was uncomfortable with relief 
because of his fear that it would erode work incentives and engender long-term 
dependence. In his famous 1935 message to Congress, Roosevelt warned: "The lessons of 
history, confirmed by the evidence immediately before me, show conclusively that 
continued dependence upon relief induces a spiritual and moral disintegration 
fundamentally destructive to the national fibre. To dole out reiief in this way is to 
administer a narcotic, a subtle destroyer of the human spirit. It is inimical to the dictates of 
sound policy. It is in violation of the traditions of America....The Federal Government 
must and shall quit this business of relief."134 Roosevelt's main legacy, the Social 
Security Act of 1935, was designed to replace relief with a permanent, contributory, social 
insurance. It maximized states' autonomy in the program design and implementation out of 
the fear that stringent national standards would threaten well-entrenched state programs and 
violate states’ rights--a particularly salient issue in the South. 135 


The Social Security Act was flawed in many ways. The only truly national portion of 
the act--the old age pensions--were based on a regressive payroll tax and excluded entire 
categories of domestic and agricultural workers. The problems were not limited to the 
pension system, however. Unemployment compensation and the various categorical aid 
programs were characterized by painfully low payment levels and great local variation in 
program design and payment levels. Although states were required to provide benefits that 
would allow for "reasonable subsistence compatible with decency and health,” in practice 
this meant little. Yet, the Social Security Act compelled corporations to contribute to the 
welfare of their workers. Thus, the voluntary system of welfare capitalism that emerged in 
the 1920s to provide employer benevolence in times of economic expansion was replaced 
by mandatory programs that would prove more able to withstand economic 


dislocation. 136 


Conclusion 

Contemporary political discourse presents the New Deal as marking end of the old 
order and the beginning of the new. The high drama of the Great Depression, Roosevelt's 
leadership juxtaposed with Hoover's despair, and the flurry of initiatives reinforce this 
impression. However, an analysis of World War I and the 1920s and the linkages to the 
New Deal suggest that the latter was in large part an extension of New Era statebuilding. 
The same models of state-economy relations were applied with similar results. Indeed, 
some of the limitations of the New Deal's efforts reflected tensions inherent in the models 
first articulated in the Progressive Era and applied under emergency conditions in 1917. 
The delegation of authority implicit in the new structure constituted a loss of control. 
Expertise was decentralized, located in the public-private interface at the margins of the 
new agencies. Without the capacity to control policy, officials lacked the capacity to plan. 
Second, there was the problem of profitability. To be certain, stability was achieved by 
delegating authority to economic associations and corporations. However, they exercised 
this authority to stabilize their own incomes and limit economic dynamism. In the postwar 
period, this stability would appear to be nothing more than examples of agencies captured 
by the very interests they were charged with regulating. Indeed, many of these critiques 
would prove reminiscent of Woodrow Wilson's warnings of the ultimate fruits of 
Roosevelt's New Nationalism. 


In some ways, the lack of fiscal and welfare policies reflects another legacy of World 
War I. The strong voluntarist strands of associationalism combined with the concerns with 
reducing the war debt shaped the ways in which the conclusions of the 1921 
Unemployment Conference were applied to policy. Likewise, the associationalism shaped 
the development of welfare capitalism as a means of managing labor relations and 
providing welfare benefits to workers. With the Great Depression, both systems fell apart 
as the economy tested the limits of voluntarism and associational governance. It is a 
testament to the power of the war experience that the collapse of the associational system 
failed to direct policymakers away from the model of the WIB. 


Demobilization is often addressed as the immediate cessation of wartime controls. 
However, it is useful to consider it as a more lengthy process. Participants in the war 
efforts take time to learn from their experiences and apply them to new problems. Models 
of state-economy relations may remain dormant until a new emergency calls for a return to 
an emergency footing. If war is the mother of all states, the labor may be long and arduous. 
Rather than looking for the immediate impact of war, it may be more useful to consider 
the effects of the wartime experiences on the long-term trajectory of political development. 
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“The Natural Aristocracy: Jefferson’s Best Regime” 


Thomas Jefferson asked that he be be remembered for three things: as the author of 
the Declaration of Independence and Virginia’s statute for religious freedom, and as the 


father of the University of Virginia.! Indeed, Jefferson is usually depicted as an apostle 


of democratic government, religious freedom, and popular enlightenment. I argue that this 
depiction is accurate, but incomplete. As generally portrayed, Jefferson’s political science 
is ultimately negative: American governments are supposed to be democratic, but there are 
few clear standards by which to measure if democracy has been achieved. Americans are 
to be free from religious tyranny, but there is no clear account of what positive doctrines 
they are supposed to believe. And, the American people are expected to be enlightened, but 
there is no clear account of the nature of the knowledge that citizens are supposed to have 
or what they are supposed to do with it. 

The ‘negative’ interpretation of Jefferson’s thought mirrors some of the problems 
which beset liberal democracies such as the United States. Liberal democracies are 
founded on the theory that freedom is good, but that freedom in practice seems aimless. 
Jefferson’s phrase “the pursuit of happiness” is more often seen as a license for crude 
hedonism rather than an invitation to examine the purpose of human life. Liberal 
democracies require self-government, i.e., that citizens establish their own moral code. Yet 
the emphasis on freedom from religion apparently leaves citizens with either no moral 
principles or absolute beliefs, either nihilism or fundamentalism. Finally, liberal 
democracies make possible unprecedented intellectual freedom. But although education is 
easily justified as a means to increase wealth, it is rarely portrayed as a way to maintain free 
government. I hope to show that there is an aim or purpose for Jefferson’s political 
proposals which has not been fully explicated: the government of the natural aristocracy. 
Only when this aim or purpose is fully understood can we make sense of Jefferson's 
particular political agenda. And, by clarifying Jefferson’s agenda, it may be pogsible to 
recover the aims of liberal democracy. 


1 Writings of Thomas Jefferson, ed. Paul Leicester Ford (New York: G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 1892-99) 
{Hereafter cited as Writings], 10:396 
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Part I of this paper traces Jefferson’s argument for democratic republicanism. 
Jefferson distinguishes republican government from monarchical and aristocratic 
government. The first informs his own political activity during the American Revolution 
and the formation of the Republican party. Jefferson views the split between his Federalist 
opponents and his own Republican party as a division between those committed to 
republican government and those determined to reestablish monarchical and aristocratic 
government. Jefferson describes this particular conflict as typical of the larger and 
enduring debate between “whigs” and “tories.” Jefferson goes on to associate each of 
these parties with a particular intellectual stance: the “whigs” are the party of intellectual 
advancement; the “tories” stand for old ideas. Jefferson’s understanding of history leads 
him to regard this conflict not as fixed, but as having a direction: history is the story of the 
intellectual progress; of democratic republican ideas gradually winning out over old 
monarchic and aristocratic principles. 

Part II shows Jefferson’s positive and original goal for democratic republicanism: 
the realization of rule by the natural aristocracy. Jefferson’s conception of the best possible 
regime has three parts. First, Jefferson argues that America's egalitarian socio-economic 
situation needs to be maintained, so that free citizens retain the capacity to choose the right 
rulers. Second, Jefferson presents his “Bill for the More General Diffusion of 
Knowledge” and other programs to enlighten the people and to train the natural aristocrats. 
Third, Jefferson's promotes religious and intellectual freedom as a way to prevent a 
reversion to the older forms of monarchy and aristocracy. 

I conclude that for Jefferson, the extent to which the natural aristocracy is 
established may be taken as the measure of the success of democratic republicanism. 

This paper should clarify what is meant by “Jeffersonian democracy,” by 


elaborating “Jeffersonian aristocracy.” It should also improve democratic theory, by 


providing a standard for the success of democracy besides equal rights or participation. 
Finally, it should indicate the extent to which the American democratic creed depends upon 
a particular understanding of history, science and psychology. 


a 
t 


Introduction 


Thomas Jefferson’s ideas about the natural aristocracy are usually regarded as an 
unimportant part of his political thought. I argue that the natural aristocracy is the keystone 
to Jefferson’s republicanism. While most scholarship focuses on the democratic character 


of Jefferson’s writings, this paper concentrates on the ‘elitist’ part. Specifically, it claims 


that Jefferson’s views of democratic republicanism cannot be understood apart from his 
ideas about the “natural aristocracy.” I attempt to show how, in Jefferson’s view, the rule 


of the natural aristocracy provides the end or the purpose of democratic republicanism. 


Part I: 
Monarchy, Aristocracy, and American Republicanism 


In Jefferson’s understanding, republican government is opposed to or distinct from 
the monarchical and aristocratic governments which had existed in the past and which then 
existed in Europe. The distinction now made by scholars is between “Jeffersonian 
democracy” and all forms of monarchy and aristocracy. I would suggest that the division 
instead should be between “Jeffersonian republicanism,” which, it will be seen, includes 
the “natural aristocracy,” and older forms of monarchy and aristocracy.? Jefferson 
himself describes the recent American Revolution as the replacement of the old British 


2 number of scholars have erroneously assimilated Jefferson’s democratic arguments and his republican 
arguments, and thus neglected the role of the natural aristocracy in his thought. Cf. Merrill D. Peterson: 
“Jefferson, unlike [John] Adams, gradually got rid of intellectual survivals such as [the English theory of 
balanced government] as he matured a democratic philosophy of government.” and “Adams was a voice from 
the past, while Jefferson continued to voice the aspirations, the rising aspirauions, of American democracy.” 
A Revolutionary Dialogue (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1976), 22, 115. Robert E. Shalhope’s 
summary of influential works of the “classical republican” school makes the same assumption: “Only one 
thing was certain: Americans believed that republicanism meant an absence of aristocracy and a monarchy.” 
According to Shalhope, “the search for the foundations of American democracy may gain much from the 
(republican synthesis].” “Toward a Republican Synthesis: The Emergence of an Understanding of 
Republicanism in American Historiography.” William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd Ser., Vol. 29, No. 1 

(Jan., 1972):49-80, 72, 75. 

The use of the term “natural aristocracy” in the Founding Era is well explained by Paul A. Rahe in his 
impressive work Republics Ancient and Modern: Classical Republicanism and the American Revolution 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1992), 565-72; 584-88. Jefferson’s views of the subject 
in particular are discussed by Rahe on pp. 701-5. 


H 


model with a new form of republicanism: 


With respect to the state of Virginia, in particular, the people seem to have 
deposited the monarchical and taken up the republican government with as much 
ease as would have attended their throwing off an old and putting on a new suit 
of clothes... A half dozen aristocratical gendemen agonizing under the loss of 
preeminence have sometime ventured their sarcasms on our political 
metamorphosis.3 


This metamorphosis having been completed, Jefferson thought his countrymen were 
wrong to look to the old forms of Europe for solutions to America’s political problems. 
Jefferson sarcastically urged all of his countrymen who thought America needed a monarch 
on the old model to go to Europe to “see something of the trappings of a monarchy...” He 
asserted that “every [one] shall go back [to America] thoroughly cured.” of any admiration 
for that form of government.4 And, in another letter, written the same day, Jefferson 
suggests that while the American regime is not perfect, its faults are correctable, while the 


flaws of monarchy cannot be remedied: 


I am sensible that there are defects in our Federal government; yet they are so 
much lighter than those of monarchies that I view them with much indulgence. 
I rely too on the good sense of the people for remedy, whereas the evils of 
monarchical government are beyond remedy. If any of our countrymen wish for 
a king, give them Aesop's fable of the frogs who asked for a king; if this does 


not cure them, send them to Europe; they will go back good republicans.> 
Europe provided an object lesson for America. Jefferson’s firsthand observations of the 


older European forms of government convinced him that such governments were 
fundamentally flawed. He thought the American republic to be vastly superior to any 
European model, because its principles were fundamentally sound. As Jefferson put it: 
“with all the defects of our constitutions, whether general or particular, the comparison of 
our governments with those of Europe are like a comparison of heaven and hell.” What 
appears to us as hyperbole was accurate description to Jefferson. European monarchies 
were ‘hell’ insofar as there was really no hope that they might be ‘redeemed,’ i.e, made 
into anything resembling a legitimate government. The American republics were ‘heaven’ 
in that they promised to realize a state of human happiness which had never been seen on 
earth. To critics of the American regime who thought that “the experience of our 
governments has already proved that republican governments will not answer,” Jefferson 
responded “send those gentry here [France] to count the blessings of monarchy.’® The 


3Jefferson to Benjamin Franklin 13 Aug. 1777, Thomas Jefferson, Papers of Thomas Jefferson, eds. 
Julian P. Boyd, et al. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950- ) [Hereafter cited as Papers], 2:26. 
4Jefferson to Benjamin Hawkins, 4 Aug. 1787, Papers 11:684. 

SJefferson to David Ramsay, 4 Aug. 1787, Papers, 11:687. In this fable the frogs ask Jupiter for a 

king; he sends a log. The frogs soon grow contemptuous of this king they can sit on, and ask for another. 
Jupiter sends a stork, who begins to devour them. 
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Virginian fully understood the attraction of monarchy, but he thought that attraction 


illusory. He believed that the defects of monarchy would be glaring and decisive to anyone 


who saw them for himself.’ 

In Jefferson’s view, to remain free, Americans would have to regard European 
monarchical and aristocratic forms of government as anachronisms to be avoided. Indeed. 
for Jefferson, European monarchy and aristocracy and republicanism stand as the poles ot 


political evil and good. Jefferson wrote: 


There is scarcely an evil known in these [European] countries which may not be 
traced to their king as it’s source, nor a good which is not derived from the small 


fibres of republicanism existing among them.® 
The ultimate cause of all that was wrong in Europe was monarchy. Conversely, all that 


was good in America could be traced in the final analysis to her republicanism. These two 
principles are completely antagonistic, in Jefferson’s mind. The Virginian therefore was 
especially shocked that John Adams, a fellow author of the Declaration of Independence, 
would advocate monarchical practices such as a formal address for the President. As 
Jefferson sees it, the key principle of republicanism is habitual individual independence, 
and the principle of monarchy is mass subservience. The people in a monarchy bow before 
a king, the people in a republic could not be compelled to revere a powerful executive 
without compromising their republican ‘fibre.’ Jefferson thus called Adams’ plan “the 
most superlatively ridiculous thing I ever heard of’ and added that he wished that Adams 
“could have been here [Paris] during the late scenes. If he could have had one fibre of 
aristocracy left in his frame he would have been a proper subject for bedlam.”? 
Jefferson believed that faith in aristocracy or monarchy was impossible for anyone who 
had actually experienced these forms. 

Jefferson feared that his fellow Americans were subject to dangerous delusions 
about monarchy and aristocracy. Indeed, he was afraid that the only thing which stood 
between the American executive in its present form and a European style monarchy was the 


SJefferson to Joseph Jones, 14 Aug. 1787, Papers, 12:34. 

7For now it must suffice to say that Jefferson believed that a ‘demonstration’ in the literal sense of a 
showing of a phenomena, e.g., life under a monarchy, could prove a philosophical argument, e.g., about 
the best form of government. 

8Jefferson to George Washington, 2 May 1788, Papers, 13:128. Jefferson added immediately afterwards: 

“I can further say with safety that there is not a crowned head in Europe whose talents or merit would enutle 
him to be elected a vestryman by the people of any parish in America.” 

Jefferson to James Madison, 29 July 1789, Papers,15:316 (emphasis original). Jefferson uses the 

terms monarchy and aristocracy interchangeably; one might substitute “royalty” for both, with 
republicanism, again, as the opposite. 


unique integrity of George Washington: 
It is fortunate that our first executive magistrate is purely and zealously 
republican. We cannot expect all his successors to be so, and therefore should 
avail ourselves of the present day to establish principles and examples which 


may fence us against future heresies preached now, to be practiced hereafter. !0 
The use of the term “heresies” to refer to anti-republican principles may seem overdrawn, 


but if anything, the word does not fully convey the strength of Jefferson’s opposition to 
monarchy and aristocracy. A faithful Christian (which Jefferson was not) would regard 
heresy as evil, but inevitable, given man’s fallen nature. Jefferson, however, thought that 
anti-republican ‘heresies’ could be banished from the American soul altogether. 
Jefferson’s fears about America’s backsliding towards monarchy and aristocracy 
were galvanized by the French Revolution, which for him served as a litmus test to divide 
the country into a majority which supported republican principles, and a small, but well- 
placed minority which favored monarchy and aristocracy on the old, European model.!! 
This disagreement over the French Revolution was echoed in the domestic dispute between 
Republicans and Federalists. And, beneath the Republican/Federalist disagreement about 
policy towards France were profoundly opposed political philosophies. Jefferson saw the 


Republicans’ support for France as a manifestation of their commitment to republican 


principles, and he believed that the Federalist’s defense of the ancien regime showed their 


10Jefferson to James Innes, 13 Mar. 1791, Papers, 19:543. See also Jefferson to James Monroe, 10 July 
1796: “They [the “Anglomen,” or partisans of the English system as opposed to the French] see that 
nothing can support them but the Colossus of the President's merits with the people, and the moment he 
retires, that his successor, if a Monocrat, will be overborne by the republican sense of his Constituents, if a 
republican, he will of course give fair play to that sense, and lead things into that channel of harmony 
between the governors & governed.” Writings 7:89. See also Jefferson to John Taylor, 1/6/05, which 
recounts Jefferson's decision to leave office after two terms, following Washington’s example, except if a 
“Monarchist” were likely to be elected. Writings 8:339. 


11See for example, Jefferson to Lafayette, 16 June 1792: “A sect has shewn itself among us, who declare 
they espoused our new constitution, not as good and sufficient thing itself, but only as a step to an English 
constitution, the good and sufficient thing in itself, in their eye.” Papers 24:85; Jefferson to George 
Gilmer, 15 Dec. 1792: “We have just received the glorious news of the Prussian Army being obliged to 
retreat, and hope it will be followed by some proper catastrophe on them. This news has given wry faces to 
our monocrats here, but sincere joy to the great body of our citizens.” Papers 24:744-5, and Jefferson to 
William Short, 3 Jan. 1793: “There are in the U.S. some characters of opposite [i.e., anti-French and anti- 
republican] principles; some of them are high in office, other possessing great wealth, and all of them 
hostile to France and fondly looking to England as their staff of hope. Excepting them, this country [the 
United States] is entirely republican, friends to the constitution, anxious to preserve it and have it 
administered according to it’s own republican principles.” Writings 6:155. See also Jefferson to Jean 
Pierre Brissot de Warville, 8 May 1793: “We too have our aristocrats and monocrats, and as they float on 
the surface, they shew much, though they weigh little.” Writings 6:249, and Jefferson to Elbridge Gerry, 
21 June 1797: “Our countrymen have divided themselves by such strong affections, to the French & the 
English...” Writings 7:149-50; and Jefferson to Albert Gallatin, 9 Apr. 1718: “The term federalist is 
nearly laid aside, and the distinction begins to be in name, what it always was in fact, that is to say 
Anglican and American.” Writings 10:106. 


true inclination towards monarchy and aristocracy. Opposing the Federalists then, was not 
mere partisanship but a defense of true republican principles against an anti-republican 
heresy: advocacy of the old form of monarchy and aristocracy. 


A. Democratic Republicans and Anti-Republican Federalists 


Jefferson was opposed, in principle, to political parties. The old definition of party 


was of course derived from “part,” i.e., not the whole, and thus “partisan” was a pejorative 


term, suggesting a commitment to one’s own interest as opposed to the good of the whole. 
It was only the existence of a party opposed to the basic republican principles which all 
Americans were supposed to share, and in favor of their antithesis, European style 
monarchical and aristocratic governments, which enabled Jefferson to overcome his 
previous aversions to such organizations. Before, being a member of a party and being a 
republican were incompatible. But in the United States, the two parties divided not on the 
basis of self-interest, but principle; it was thus not only permissible, but right, to join the 
party of the people: 


Were parties here divided merely by a greediness for office, as in England, to take 
a part in either would be unworthy of a reasonable or moral man, but where the 
principle of difference is as substantial and as strongly pronounced as between 
the republicans & the Monocrats of our country, I hold it as honorable to take a 
firm & decided part, and as immoral to pursue middle line, as between the the 


parties of Honest men, & Rogues, into which every country is divided.!2 
Jefferson believed that his own party was pursuing the common good. The people needed 


to be organized to contest the growing power of the “monocrats” and the aristocrats, who 
were partisans in the old sense of the term. The foundation of the Republican party was 
especially necessary because the republican spirit which had animated the Revolution of 
1776 was diminishing, and the power of the “anti-republicans” steadily increasing. As 
Jefferson put it: 

The aspect of our politics has wonderfully changed... In place of that noble love 


12Jefferson to William Branch Giles, 31 Dec. 1795, Writings 7:43. Jefferson’s immediate subject is the 
alleged non-partisanship of John Randolph, which Jefferson here describes as unprincipled vacillation. With 
respect to his own affiliation with the Federalists or Antifederalists, Jefferson had written: “If I could not 
go to heaven but with a party, I would not go there at all.” Jefferson to Francis Hopkinson, 13 Mar. 1789; 
Papers 14:650. Jefferson’s account of the division between the republicans and the “anti-republicans” in 
America is summarized in his “Notes for Professor Ebeling’s Letter of July 30,” n.d., [17957]; Writings 
7:45-48. See also Jefferson to Thomas Mann Randolph, Jr., 11 Nov. 1792, Papers 24: 623, and Jefferson 
to John Taylor, 1 June 1798, Writings 7: 263-6. Like many of his contemporaries, Jefferson was 
particularly suspicious of Alexander Hamilton: “The ultimate object of [Hamilton's financial policies] is to 
prepare the way for a change, from the present republican government, to that of a monarchy, of which the 
English Constitution is to be the model.” Jefferson to George Washington, 23 May 1792; Papers 23:537. 


of liberty & republican government which carried us triumphantly thro’ the war, 
an Anglican monarchical, & aristocratical party has sprung up, whose avowed 
object is to draw over us the substance, as they have already done the forms, of 
the British government. !3 


The ‘form’ of the British government which Jefferson describes as being established in 
America is of course the tripartite or mixed government, which included a ‘monarch’ in the 
shape of a president and a House of Lords in the shape of a Senate. More important, 
though, to Jefferson, than the form of the British Constitution was its ‘substance’ , i.e., the 
belief that a polity should consist of fixed orders, i.e., a hereditary monarch, a superior 
nobility and a deferential people. In his more sober moments Jefferson thought it was 
possible to separate the Federalists into two groups: those who were at bottom committed 
republicans, that is, admired the ‘form’ of the British Constitution without recognizing its 
inevitable connection to an anti-republican ‘substance,’ and those who were thoroughly 
anti-republican in their admiration of both the ‘form’ and the ‘substance’ of British 
monarchy and aristocracy. 

The partisan division in America, according to Jefferson, was not unexpected, 


given that the Constitution “wears a mixed aspect of monarchy & republicanism.” Under 


such a “mixed” constitution, Jefferson argued, “citizens will naturally divide into two 


classes of sentiment, according as their tone of body or mind, their habits, connections & 
callings, induce them to wish to strengthen either the republican or monarchical features of 
the constitution.”!4 I would suggest that Jefferson thinks that the ‘monarchical’ and 
‘aristocratic’ forms of the constitution, i.e., the strong executive and the Senate, were 
amenable to correction, but only if the admirers of these traditional forms could be 
separated from those who actually believe in their ‘substance,’ i.e., a hierarchical and 
deferential political order. Thus when in his first Inaugural Address Jefferson says, “We 
are all republicans: we are all federalists,” he seems to be reaching out to that class which 


13Jefferson to Phillip Mazzei, 24 Apr. 1796, Writings 7:75-6. Jefferson associated the “Spirit of 1776,” 
i.e., the commitment to the American Revolution, with republicanism; Federalist principles represented a 
reactionary betrayal of this spirit. See Jefferson to James Monroe, 5 May 1793: “The War Between France 
& England seems to be producing an effect not contemplated. All the old spirit of 1776 is rekindling.” 
Writings 6:238, and Jefferson to Thomas Lomax, 12 Mar. 1799: “The spirit of 1776 is not dead. It has 
only been slumbering. The body of the American people is substantially republican. But their virtuous 
feelings have been played on by some fact with more fiction; they have been made the dupes of artful 
manceuvres, & made for a moment to be willing instruments in forging chains for themselves.” Writings 
7:373-4. See also Jefferson to Archibald Hamilton Rowan, 26 Sept. 1798, Writings 7:280 and Jefferson 
to Elbridge Gerry, 11 June 1812, Writings 9:359-60. Jefferson should not be taken here to be endorsing a 
“classical republican” conception of virtue. As we shall see, Jefferson emphasizes both the novelty and the 
uniqueness of American Revolution, not its continuity with the English or European political tradition. 
14Jefferson to James Sullivan, 9 Feb. 1797, Writings 7:117. 


is Federalist only to the point of admiring the ‘form’ of the British constitution and thus 
attempting to isolate those who admire its ‘substance.’!5 Jefferson’s object, I believe, is 
to return most Federalists to the republican fold, while abandoning the “incurables,” i.e 
those who refuse to recognize the fundamentally republican character of the American 
regime or hope for a restoration of the European orders of aristocracy and monarchy in 


America.!® The Federalists who were not “incurables” shared basic republican 


assumptions, and Jefferson’s disagreement with them was one of degree, not kind. 
Jefferson thinks that republican partisanship of the sort in which he is engaged is 
justified when the ship of state lists too much towards the monarchical side. His goal in 


office is “to put our vessel on her republican tack before she should be thrown too much to 
leeward of her true principles.”!”7 These “true principles” were most definitely not those 
of the British Constitution, admired by the “incurable” Federalists. Of the ‘incurables’ 
Jefferson said: “I wish events would induce us to cease to copy such a model, & to 
assume the dignity of being original... patience will bring all to mghts, and we shall both 
live to see the mask taken from the [pro-English] faces, and our citizens sensible on which 
side true liberty & independence are sought.”!8 Jefferson’s republicanism cannot include 
Federalists who continued to favor the British or traditional European form of government, 
but it is broad enough to embrace Federalists who believe in the republican ‘substance.’ 
What did the republican Federalists stand for that Jefferson opposed, but still found 
legitimate? 


B. “Whigs” and “Tories” 


To Jefferson, the political struggle in America, though a product of her new 
Constitution, is by no means without precedent. In a letter to James Madison, Jefferson 
refers to his own party as “whigs.””!9 And, in another letter written shortly thereafter, 
Jefferson refers to the opposition as “tories.”2° Jefferson continued to use the terms whig 


134 Mar. 1801, Writings 8:3. 

16Jefferson to James Monroe, Mar. 7 1801, Writings 8:9. Jefferson later wrote: “‘between the 
Monarchist and the Federalist I draw a clear line. The latter is a sect of republicanism, the former it’s 
implacable enemy.” Jefferson to Thomas McKean, 24 July 1801, Writings 8:79. 

17Jefferson to James Madison, 1 Jan. 1797, Writings 7:98. 

18Jefferson to Horatio Gates, 30 May 1797, Writings 7:130-1. Jefferson described the Republicans’ 
replacement of the Federalists as “the revolution of 1800... [which] was as real a revolution in the 
principles of our government as that of 1776 was in its form...” Jefferson to Judge Spencer Roane, 6 Sept. 
1819; Writings 10:140. 

19Jefferson to James Madison 2 Mar. 1798, Writings, 7:212. 

20Jefferson to Dr. Samuel Brown, 3/25/98; Writings, 7:222. 
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and tory when discussing political conflicts in the United States.*! Whiggism, or 
republicanism, meant keeping the Consttution true to its original principles; the corollary 
was keeping out monarchical and aristocratic tendencies. Jefferson writes that he is 
“opposed to monarchising [the Constitution’s} features by the forms of it’s administration, 
with a view to conciliate a first transition to President & Senate for life, & from that to a 
hereditary tenure of these offices, & thus to worm out the elective principle.”22 The 
problem as Jefferson sees it is that the ostensibly republican forms of the American 
Consutution, i.e., the Senate and the Executive, were perilously easy to convert into anti- 
republican forms, i.e., a hereditary monarchy and aristocracy. One had to guard against 
this subtle conversion by maintaining republican principles. 

Jefferson sees a concerted attempt to make the new government antirepublican, i.e., 


monarchical: 


it would seem that the changes in the principles of our government [including 
the belief that “there is a common law in force in the U.S.”] are to be pushed ull 
they accomplish a monarchy peaceably, or force a resistance which with the aid 
of an army end in monarchy. Sull I hope this will be peaceably prevented by 
the eyes of the people being opened & the consequent effect of the elective 
principle.23 
Jefferson is a revolutionary worried about reaction. He fears that the Constitution is to 


some only a concession to the strength of republican principles which arose in opposition 
to Great Britain rather than a truly revolutionary plan of government. Once antagonism 
towards Great Britain had cooled, these republican concessions might be withdrawn, and a 
government patterned on British principles established. In Jefferson’s praise of Samuel 
Adams’ republicanism, one detects the Virginian’s contempt for those whom he believes to 
have opposed England merely out of expediency, and not out of principled opposition to 
monarchy.*4 Jefferson writes: 


21 ft is important to note that Jefferson understood the whig/tory division differently than scholars who 
advocate a “classical republican” understanding of the American Founding. Jefferson not only believed that 
“whig” and “tory” elements would always conflict, (the typical “republican” view) but that the whigs could 
ultimately triumph, and establish an entirely new form of republic, free of “tory” influence. Put another 
way, the struggle between whig “virtue” and tory “corruption” would be won by the former; the latter would 
be a banished anachronism. The “whig” victory included or would include elimination of the monarch and 
thus the “court.” 

22}efferson to Elbridge Gerry, 26 Jan. 1799; Writings 7:327. 

23 Jefferson to Charles Pinckney, 29 Oct. 1799; Writings 7:398. 


24Included in the latter group of course would be John Adams. Ina letter quoted earlier, Jefferson 
distinguishes “Adamites” from whigs. Jefferson to James Madison, 2 Mar. 1798, Writings 7:212. 
Jefferson’s political split with John Adams has received considerable attention. See for example Lester J. 
Cappon’s discussion in The Adams-Jefferson Letters: The Complete Correspondence Between Thomas 
Jefferson and Abigail and John Adams, (hereafter A-J Letters] ed. Lester J. Cappon (Chapel Hill: 


— 


Your principles have been tested in the crucible of time & have come out pure. 
You have proved that it was monarchy & not merely British monarchy, you 
opposed. A government by representatives, elected by the people at short 
periods, was our object; and our maxim at that day was “where annual election 
ends, tyranny begins;” nor have our departures from it been sanctioned by the 
happiness of their effects.29 
True republicans such as Samuel Adams understand that America’s form of government is 


not meant to be a purer form of the mixed, British model. Rather, it is supposed to be 


based on the new principle of popular sovereignty which for Jefferson was incompatible 


with the older European “classical” or mixed form, which included monarchy and 
aristocracy. Jefferson emphasizes elections because these are to him the means by which 
the sovereign people establish the legitimacy of their government. A hereditary monarchy 
and aristocracy are particularly odious to Jefferson because they rule out the sanction of the 
people. 

Although Jefferson believed that the true form of republicanism, established by the 
Constitution, precluded monarchy and aristocracy, he also thought that the division 


between “‘whigs” and “tories” was to deeply rooted to be overcome by any document: 


the division between whig and tory is founded in the nature of men, the weakly 
and the nerveless, the rich and the corrupt seeing more safety and accessibility in 
a strong executive; the healthy, firm and virtuous feeling confidence in their 
physical and moral resources, and willing to part with only so much power as is 
necessary for their good government, and therefore to retain the rest in the hands 
of the many, the division will substantially be into whig and tory, as in 
England, formerly.26 


Jefferson sees himself as “healthy, firm and virtuous” ‘whig’ and the opposing ‘tories’ as 
“weakly,” “nerveless,” and “rich and corrupt.” Jefferson’s views of human perfecubility 


lead him to believe that the ‘whig’ type of citizen can entirely replace the ‘tory.’ This 


University of North Carolina Press for the Institute for History and Culture, Williamsburg, Va., 1988), 
265-8, and Peterson, Revolutionary Dialogue, 62-94. This paper goes further than Cappon and Peterson 
in arguing that the difference between the two men was not merely political but philosophical. Although 
the two men coauthored the Declaration of Independence, they had fundamentally different reasons for 
opposing the British government. While Adams was not opposed to monarchy per se, and indeed thought it 
a necessary component of republican government, Jefferson did not consider monarchy a legitimate. 1.e., 
republican institution. For Adams, America’s problems with England were due to the errors of the 
particular administration in power; the British Constitution itself was admirably balanced. For Jefferson, 
kingly government such as England’s was by nature corrupt. Adams believed a king was necessary to 
balance the few and the many; Jefferson believed that the conflict between the aristocracy and the people 
belonged to the past and therefore that it was not necessary to have a monarch to check them. 

25Jefferson to Samuel Adams, 26 Feb. 1800, Writings 7:425. 


26Jefferson to Joseph Barlow, 3 Mar. 1802, Writings 8:150. Note that the patrician Jefferson could 
hardly have faulted anyone simply for being rich. See also Jefferson to Henry Lee, 10 Aug. 1824, 
Writings 10:318: “Call them therefore liberals and serviles, Jacobins and Ultras, whigs and tories, 
republicans and federalists, aristocrats and democrats or by whatever name you please, they are the same 
parties and still pursue the same object.” 
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replacement is due less to a change in the particular form of government, than to a radical 
alteration in the character, or the disposition, of those who elect officials and those who 
govern. The character of the citizens ultimately determines how much they are prepared to 
trust their fellow citizens and thus whether they are capable of republican government. 

In Jefferson’s scheme, party disputes at all times and all places can be reduced to a 
conflict between “whig,” trust of popular wisdom, and “‘tory,”’ doubts about the people’s 


ability to govern well: 


Men have differed in opinion, and been divided into parties by these opinions, 
from the first origins of societies; and in all governments where they have been 
able freely to think and speak. The same political parties which now agitate the 
U.S. have existed thro’ all time. Whether the power of the people, or that of the 
aristoi should prevail, were questions which kept the states of Greece and Rome 
in eternal convulsions; as they now schismatize every people whose minds and 
mouths are not shut up by the gag of a despot. And in fact the terms whig and 
tory belong to natural, as well as to civil history. They denote the temper and 


constitution of mind of different individuals.27 
The ‘whigs’ and the ‘tories’ are distinguished by their respective trust and distrust of the 


people. Even more, the ‘whigs’ are the people, the legitimate source of political authority, 
and the ‘tories’ are the few who though personally weak, are politically powerful. When 
Jefferson advocates the rule of the people, he seeks to advance the ‘whig’ character and not 
merely to argue for the injustice of rule by a numerical minority. “Whig” government is not 
only that in which the people distrust dangerous rulers, though this sort of vigilance is 
important for the maintenance of republican government. Whig government also, and 
perhaps ultimately, means that the people can be trusted to choose the right rulers. 

In a letter to Adams, Jefferson outlines the important ‘whig’/ ‘tory’ dichotomies 
which have occurred in American history to date: In the first, Jefferson puts himself with 
Adams against the “anti-independants [sic],” those who opposed the break with Great 
Britain, e.g., Jay, Dickinson, et al. With respect to the next, between “Feds and Antis,” 
Jefferson says that he and Adams were initially agreed on the need to ratify and amend the 
Constitution. There followed a split; Jefferson’s party sought to “strengthen the most 
popular branch,” Adams’ to bolster “the more permanent branches, and to extend their 


permanence.”28 Adams and Jefferson are on the same side, in one debate, the American 


conflict with Great Britain. Both Adams and Jefferson assert that the people are sovereign 
against the defenders of the British crown who hold that power literally belongs to the king 
and nobles. But once the break with Britain is accomplished, and the Constitution ratified, 


27 Jefferson to Adams, 27 June 1813, A-J Letters, 335. 
28 Jefferson to Adams, 27 June 1813, A-J Letters, 335-6. 
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it turns Out that Jefferson’s Republicans (‘whigs’) trust the people more, and Adams’ 
Federalists (‘tories’) less.2? Adams and Jefferson share a fundamental belief that human 
beings are equal and thus entitled to equal rights. This shared belief leads both to the 
conclusion that Britain’s treatment of her American subjects is unjustified, and to endorse 


the Constitution as a means of preserving popular rights. But Adams’ belief in the rights of 


the people is based on the premise that the people are not more stupid than the few, while 
Jefferson thinks that the people are indeed wise. 


C. Democratic Republicanism and Popular Wisdom 


Perhaps to be conciliatory, Jefferson acts as if the conflict between Republicans 
such as himself and Adams’ Federalists about the extent to which the people deserve to be 


trusted is insoluble or at least depends on the verdict of posterity: 


To me it appears that there have been differences of opinion and party differences, 
from the first establishments of governments, to the present day; and on the 
same question which now divides our own country: that these will continue thro’ 
all future time: that every one takes his side in favor of the many, or of the few, 
according to the constitution, and the circumstances in which he is placed: that 
opinions, which are equally honest on both sides, should not affect personal 
esteem, or social intercourse; that as we judge between the Claudii and the 
Grachii, the Wentworths and the Hampdens of past ages, so, of those among us 
whose names may happened to be remembered for a while, the next generation 
will judge, favorably or unfavorably, according to the complexion of individual 
minds and the side they shall themselves have taken: that nothing new can be 
added by you or me to what has been said by others, and will be said in every 
age, in support of the conflicting opinions on government; and that wisdom and 
duty dictate an humble resignation to the verdict of our future peers.20 


But-Jefferson’s earlier comments to Adams make clear that, however difficult it might be to 
arbitrate between the competing claims of the two parties, the Virginian has in fact 


determined a fundamental principle which separates the two: 


One of the questions you know on which our parties took different sides, was on 
the improvability of the human mind, in science, in ethics, in government, etc. 
Those who advocated reformation of institutions, pari passu, with the progress 
of science, maintained that no definite limits could be assigned to to that 


29One might argue that Adams’ and Jefferson’s reconciliation was possible only after Jefferson came to 
understand Adams to belong to the class of those who trusted the people less, and not to the class of those 
who doubted their sovereignty altogether. Compare Jefferson to James Madison, 22 Jan. 1797: “|Adams’| 
principles of government I knew to be changed, but conscientiously changed.” Writings 7:107-8, and 
Jefferson to James Madison, 30 Jan. 1797; which refers to Adams’ “deviation from that line of politics on 
which we had been united,” Writings 7:115 as well as Jefferson to Doctor Joseph Priestly, 21 Mar. 1801, 
Writings 8:21, with Jefferson to Adams, 15 June 1813: “In truth... we [republicans] were far from 
considering you as the author of all the measures we blamed.” A-J Letters, 332. 

30Jefferson to Adams, 27 June 1813, A-J Letters, 337-8 (emphasis original). 
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progress. The enemies of reform, on the other hand, denied improvement, and 
advocated steady adherence to the principles, practices and institutions of our 
fathers, which they represented as the consummation of wisdom, and akmé of 
excellence, beyond which the human mind could never advance. Altho’... you 
expressly disclaim the wish to influence the freedom of enquiry that will produce 
nothing more worthy of transmission to posterity, than the principles, 
institutions, and systems of education received from their ancestors[,] I do not 
consider this as your deliberate opinion. You possess, yourself, too much 
science, not to see how much is still ahead of you, unexplained and unexplored. 
Your own consciousness must place you as far before our ancestors, as in the 
rear of our posterity.3! 


Jefferson believes that intellectual progress can improve human beings and government. 
Trusting the people means not only insuring that they claim the sovereignty that is rightfully 
theirs; it also means expecting, and even demanding, that the people be made capable of 
republican government. Popular sovereignty based on human equality requires not merely 
a transfer of power from the monarch and the aristocrats to the people, it also requires their 
intellectual liberation and training. Jefferson characterizes Adams’ Federalists as people 
who do not see the need for such liberation and training, or who wrongly fear the 
consequences of widespread intellectual inquiry, and thus adhere to outmoded ideas. 


Jefferson’s republicanism includes the idea that intellectual progress is necessary 


and politically beneficial.52 According to Jefferson, reasonable men are not misled but 


rather enlightened by intellectual innovations. Near the end of his life, Jefferson writes: 


We [Republicans] believed that men, enjoying in ease and security the full fruits 
of their own industry, enlisted by all their interests on the side of law and order, 
habituated to think for themselves, and to follow reason as their guide, would be 
more easily and safely governed than with minds nourished in error, and vitiated 
and debased, as in Europe, by ignorance, indigence and oppression. The 
cherishment of the people then was our principle, the fear and distrust of them, 
that of the other party.33 


31 Jefferson to Adams, 15 June 1813, A-J Letters, 332. See also Jefferson’s Anas: “a short review of 

the facts will show, that the contest of that day were contests of principle, between the advocates of 
republican, and those of kingly government, and that had not the former made the efforts they did, our 
government would have been, even at this early day, a very different thing from what the successful issue of 
those efforts have made it.” The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Being his Autobiography, 
Correspondence, Reports, Messages, Addresses, and Other Writings, Official and Private eds. Andrew A. 
Lipscomb and Albert Ellery Bergh (Washington, D.C.: Thomas Jefferson Memorial Association, 1905) 
(Hereafter Autobiography, etc.], 9:88. See also 9:90-1. 

32Jefferson’s enthusiasm for intellectual inquiry is by no means “classical.” Classical authors were 
extremely cautious about allowing too great inquiry into the origin and soundness of legal codes, lest such 
inquiry disturb the citizens’ reverence for the laws. See Thomas Jefferson, Notes On the State of Virginia 
ed. William Peden (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1955), 221-2 and Plato Laws 656e, 
660c. Whereas Jefferson is concerned to make it possible for the people to revise their laws constantly in 
the light of new knowledge, Plato argues for making change almost invisible. 

33Jefferson to William Johnson, 12 June 1823, Writings, 10:227. Notice that these three things, i.e., 
ignorance, indigence, and oppression, which were to be overcome in America by popular education, 
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Jefferson’s trust in the people is not a simple commitment to democracy. Rather, Jefferson 
believes that the people, in a situation of economic sufficiency, properly enlightened, and 


free of intellectual bonds to religious authorities, are capable of exercising their rationality. 


And, he equates good government with the rule of reason. Jefferson’s argument is that one 
can and should trust the people in America to be reasonable. Progress will ensue as the 
people become more reasonable; progress in this sense means that whig principles will 
spread and correspondingly tory principies will diminish. 

Although he argued that the whig/ tory split was present in the United States (and 
everywhere else) because of the nature of human beings, Jefferson did not subscribe to the 
belief that history was simply an account of the alternation or conflict between the two 
parties. For Jefferson, history is progressive and the spread of reason is the driving 
force.34 The process of displacing ‘tory’ principles with ‘whig’ ones would require 
exposing the nefarious principles and practices of the antirepublicans and enlightening the 


people, i.e., making them more rational.35 Political, religious and intellectual freedom ure 


egalitarian political economy, and the removal of religious tyranny. Thus the situation of the people, 1.c., 
the majority, in the United States, is entirely novel. 

34 John P. Diggins rightly notes that “Aside from an occasional pedagogical exhortation, Jefferson 
displayed little of the abiding reverence for the past characteristic of some classical Renaissance writers,” and 
Diggins is generally correct in arguing that for Jefferson the lessons of history were more negative than 
positive. The Lost Soul of American Politics: Virtue, Self-Interest and the Foundations of Liberalism 
(New York: Basic Books, Inc. Publishers, 1984), 157-8. But Diggins does not recognize that Jefferson 
does have a particular understanding of history and historical change, if not a “philosophy of history.” 
That is, Jefferson situates the American republic between an ignorant and mistaken past, and a better future 
His view of history is not cyclical, but progressive. Joyce Appleby accurately describes Jefferson's 
“irreverence towards the past,” the novelty of his republicanism, and his “opumuism that the past would 
outshine the future.” Liberalism and Republicanism in the Historical Imagination (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1992), 298-300. Appleby goes on to say of Jefferson's socio-economic reforms that 
“‘[w]hat today would appear as social engineering presented itself to Jefferson as a liberation of those natural 
forces long held in check by the Old World artifices of monarchy, nobility, and established religion.” and 
that “[b]ecause [the Jeffersonian Republicans] believed that special privilege had poisoned the natural social 
harmony, they could look optimistically to a future rid of monarchs and aristocrats.” Liberalism and 
Republicanism in the Historical Imagination, 301, 318. The belief in the liberation of natural forces, 
physical and moral, and the related belief in an egalitarian society, free of irrational faith in the superiority 
of kings and nobles, may be said to define the Enlightenment. Yet while Appleby, more than other 
proponents of the “classical republican” hypothesis, acknowledges the novelty of Jefferson's thought, she 
still does not indicate the extent to which Jefferson’s enlightenment beliefs distinguished him from classical 
philosophic and political thinking. 

33In depicting republican opposition to monarchism, Jefferson uses the language of enlightenment and 
progress, e.g., Jefferson to Aaron Burr, 17 June 1797: “If a prospect could be once opened upon us of the 
penetration of the truth into the eastern States; if the people there, who are unquestionably republicans, 
could discover that they have been duped into the support of measures calculated to sap the very foundations 
of republicanism, we might still hope for salvation...” Writings 7:147-8; Jefferson to Elbridge Gerry, 28 
Aug. 1802: “In your corner [of the country] alone priestcraft and lawcraft are still able to throw dust into 
the eyes of the people. But as the Indian says, they are clearing the dust out of their eyes there also. The 
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not for Jefferson open-ended; he does not desire or expect everyone to believe whatever 
they please. Rather, Jefferson things that the spread of rationality will advance the cause of 
republican government. 


D. The Progress of Science and History 


Jefferson is often celebrated as the apostle of intellectual freedom, that is, as 
someone who believed that all opinions should be heard. The usual argument has 
Jefferson endorsing government's neutrality with respect to claims of political truth. But 
for Jefferson, intellectual freedom was not politically neutral; neither was it a good in itself. 
Intellectual freedom led to, and supported certain political principles and denied others. 


Specifically, intellectual freedom denied the claims of monarchy and aristocracy and 


supported democratic republicanism. 
Jefferson believed that truth was on the side of the colonies in their dispute with 


England. Of this situation, he said: 


Error is to be pitied and pardoned: it is the weakness of human nature. But vice 
is a foul blemish, not pardonable in any character. A king who can adopt 
falsehood, and solemnize it from the throne, justifies the revolution of fortune 
which reduces him to a private station.36 


The American Revolution was not simply a victory by one power over another, but the 
triumph of true political principles over false ones. To Jefferson it is clear that the people 
are the ultimate repository of political truths. And, he thought that America would maintain 
her freedom by continuing to perpetuate political truths among the people. As he put it to 
George Washington: “our liberty can never be safe but in the hands of the people 
themselves, and that too of the people with a certain degree of instruction.’’37 

The citizens’ ability to judge matters rationally distinguished the United States from 
other nations in which reason did not prevail. In such countries, the government acted, and 
was acted upon, by force. But in the United States, government was by reason. Of the 
Consuttutional Convention, Jefferson wrote: 


republican portion will at length rise, and the sediment of monarchism be left as lees at the bottom.” 
Writings 8:170. 

36Refutation of the Argument that the Colonies Were Established at the Expense of the British Nation” 
[> 19 January 1776); Papers 1:283. Jefferson continued to answer misrepresentations of America after the 
Revolution; his answers assume that facts, once presented, will overwhelm falsehood, even among those 
whose interest biases them. See, for example Jefferson's Reply to the Representations of Affairs in 
America by British Newspapers; [<20 Nov. 1784], Papers 7:540-5. See also, the Declaration of 
Independence: “To prove this, let Facts be submitted to a candid world.” 

37 Jefferson to George Washington, 4 Jan. 1786, Papers 9:151. 
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Happy for us, that when we find our constitutions defective and insufficient to 
secure the happiness of our people, we can assemble with all the coolness of 
philosophers and set it to rights, while every other nation on earth must have 
recourse to arms to amend or restore their constitutions.°8 


In contrast, Great Britain at this time lacked deliberateness.3? Because the American 
people were reasonable, one could expect improvements in the nation’s constitutions. 
Jefferson thinks that popular enlightenment will lead to progressively better, that is 
more free, government. Knowledge, once diffused, could never be suppressed, so the 
direction of history was from less to greater liberty. Of the French Revolution, Jefferson 


writes: 


the basis of the present struggle is an illumination of the public mind as to the 
rights of the nation... [the people] can never retrograde, but from the natural 
progress of things must press forward to the establishment of a constitution 
which shall assure them of a good degree of liberty.49 


And, Jefferson believed that the principles of the French Revolution were destined to 


spread throughout Europe: 
Over the foreign powers I am convinced [the French] will triumph completely, 
& I cannot but hope that that triumph, & the consequent disgrace of the invading 
tyrants, is destined, in the order of events, to kindle the wrath of the people of 
Europe against those who have dared to embroil them in such wickedness, and to 
bring at length, kings, nobles, & priests to the scaffolds which they have so 
long been deluging with human blood.*! 


Jefferson knew that the revolutionary principle, operating in France, would be associated 
with intellectual innovation. Jefferson believed that this association was correct; but for 


him this called for a defense of intellectual freedom. He wrote: 


I am for encouraging the progress of science in all it’s branches; and not for 
raising a hue and cry against the sacred name of philosophy; for awing the 
human mind by stories of raw-head & bloody bones to a distrust of its own 
vision, & to repose implicitly on that of others; to go backwards instead of 
forwards to look for improvement; to believe that government, religion, 
morality & every other science were in the highest perfection in ages of the 
darkest ignorance, and that nothing can ever be devised more perfect than what 
was established by our forefathers.42 


Intellectual progress could be resisted, for a time, but Jefferson was sure that it would 


38 Jefferson to C.W.F. Dumas, 10 Sept. 1787; Papers 12:113. Jefferson is perhaps thinking of his own 
scheme for amending the Virginia Constitution. See Notes, Query XIII, 118-129 and Appendix No. 2, 
209-22. [The Notes also appears in Autobiography, etc., 8:249-276. Citation will be to the former 
edition.] See also Papers 6:278-316. Cf. Federalist No.. 49. 

39 Jefferson wrote “since the accession of their present monarch, has it not been passion and not reason, 
which, nine times out of ten, has dictated her measures?” Jefferson to John Jay, 8 Oct. 1787, Papers 
12:216. 

40 Jefferson to Richard Price, 8 Jan 1789, Papers 14:423. 

41 Jefferson to Tench Cox, 1 May 1794, Writings 6:507-9. 

42}efferson to Elbridge Gerry, 26 Jan. 1799, Writings 7:328-9. 
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eventually occur: 
When I contemplate the immense advances in science and discoveries in the arts 
which had been made within the period of my life, I look forward with 
confidence to equal advances by the present generation, and have no doubt they 
will consequently be as much wiser than we have been as we than our fathers 
were, and they than the burners of witches. Even the metaphysical 
contest....will probably end in improvement, by clearing the mind of Platonic 
mysticism and unintelligible jargon.43 

And, near the end of his life, Jefferson wrote: 
The light which has been shed on the mind of man through the civilized world, 
has given it a new direction, from which no human power can divert it. The 
sovereign powers of Europe who are wise, or have wise counsellors, see this, 
and bend to the breese which blows; the unwise alone stiffen and meet its 


inevitable crush....The disease of liberty is catching...44 
Jefferson not only argued that there was progress from darkness to light; he sometimes 


went so far as to claim that the United States had arrived at a new era, for which previous 
modes of thought were inadequate.*> Jefferson did not believe that the transition from 
politics as it was to politics as it should be could take place overnight; some prudence was 
necessary.4® But he did believe that a sort of theodicy or cosmology supported the 


progress of reason.4”? And, Jefferson did not scoff at the concept of human perfectibility, 


which was the ultimate objective of improvements in science and in particular political 
science.48 Indeed, at the end of his life Jefferson claimed that the age of human 


43 Jefferson to Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse, 3 Mar. 1818, Writings 10:103-4. 

44Jefferson to Marquis de Lafayette, 26 Dec. 1820, Writings 10:179. 

45 Jefferson describes the struggle with the Federalists thus: “What an effort... of bigotry in Politics & 
Religion have we gone through! The barbarians really flattered themselves they should be able to bring 
back the times of Vandalism, when ignorance put everything into the hands of power & priestcraft. All 
advances in science were proscribed as innovations. They pretended to praise and encourage educauon, bul it 
was to be the education of our ancestors. We were to look backwards, not forwards, for improvement...” 
Jefferson's own view is that “We can no longer say that there is nothing new under the sun. For this whole 
chapter in the history of man is new.” Jefferson to Doctor Joseph Priestly, 21 Mar. 1801, Writings, 8:21, 

46There is a snail-paced gait for the advance of new ideas on the general mind, under which we must 
acquiesce. A 40. years’ experience of popular assemblies has taught me, that you must give them time for 
every step you take. If too hard pushed, they baulk, & the machine retrogrades.” Jefferson to Joel Barlow, 
10 Jan. 1807, Writings 9:169. 

47 With respect to a Federalist proposal to divide the Union, Jefferson wrote: “Crooked schemes will end 
by overwhelming their authors & coadjudicators in disgrace, and that he alone who walks strait & upright, 
and who, in matters of opinion, will be contented that others should be as free as himself, & acquiesce 
when his opinion is fairly overruled, will attain his object in the end.” Jefferson to Gideon Granger, 16 Apr. 
1804, Writings 8:300. 

48See for example Jefferson to Bishop James Madison, 31 Jan. 1800, Writings 7:419-21, which argues 
that the doctrine of the improvability of mankind might have been openly disseminated in the U.S., and 
Jefferson to Joel Barlow; 24 Jan. 1810, which implores the addressee to write on behalf of those “who 
believe in the improvability of the condition of man, and who have acted on that behalf, in opposition to to 
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enlightenment with its attendant political consequences was at hand: 


All eyes are opened, or are opening, to the rights of man. The general spread ot 
the light of science has already laid open to every view the palpable truth, that 
the mass of mankind has not been born with saddles on their backs, nor a favored 


few booted and spurred, ready to ride them legitimately, by the grace of God.49 
Jefferson’s democratic republicanism seems to conclude with a ringing endorsement of 


freedom and equality maintained by popular enlightenment The United States is to be 
regarded as the first truly republican nation, one which properly denies false claims to 
political power and rightly acknowledges human equality. The measure of good 


government is, apparently, the extent of popular control.°9 But this measure is too 


simple: it does not distinguish between popular government and good government. The 
second part of Jefferson’s political program, which specifies whom the people ought to 
choose to rule, and how such persons are to be discovered, provides a standard for 
evaluating the success of the democratic republican experiment. It will be seen that for 
Jefferson, the extent to which the United States can realize the rule of the natural aristocracy 
is the measure of the country’s progress beyond past republics. 


Part II: 
Jefferson’s Argument for the Natural Aristocracy 


Why does Jefferson think that the rule of the natural aristocracy is the right form of 
government? Jefferson believes that America can accomplish what no other polity had ever 
done, namely to discover and train a natural aristocracy, a group of individuals whose 
abilities make them deserving of political power. And, conversely, Jefferson is convinced 


that Americans should be enabled to distinguish these truly meritorious aristocrats from the 


those who consider man as a beast of burthen made to be rode by him who has genius to get a bridle in his 
mouth.” Writings 9:269. 

49 Jefferson to Roger C. Weightman, 24 June 1826, Writings 10:391-2. On Jefferson’s borrowing of 

this quotation, see Douglas Adair, Fame and the Founding Fathers (New York: W.W. Norton & 
Company, Inc., 1974), 192-201. 

50See for example Jefferson to P.S. Dupont de Nemours, 24 Apr. 1816, which argues that governments 
are “more or less republican in proportion as this principle enters more or less into their composition” i.e., 
the principle that “action by the citizens, in person, in affairs within their reach and competence, and in all 
others by representatives, chosen immediately, and removable by themselves, constitutes the essence of a 
republic...” Writings 10:24. See also Jefferson to Samuel Kercheval, 12 July 1816: “a government ts 
republican in proportion as every member in it has ‘his equal voice in the direction of its concerns...” 
Writings 10:38. 
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“‘pseudo-aristoi” who had ruled in previous regimes. I will argue that government by the 
natural aristocracy represents the culmination of Jefferson’s democratic republicanism. 

The argument of this part is necessarily speculative, since Jefferson nowhere 
systematically delineates a particular form of government in the way that say, the 
Federalist explains and endorses the Constitution. But it is precisely the lack of a system, 
or a fundamental objective, that invites speculation as to what kind of government 
embodies Jefferson’s political principles. Jefferson himself puts the issue this way to 
Adams: “May we not say that form of government is best which provides most effectually 
for a pure selection of the natural aristoi into the offices of government.”>! This part 
attempts to show what that form would look like and why Jefferson thought it was best. 

I argue that for Jefferson, America’s moderate political economy supports a sober 
middle class which is capable of being educated to choose between natural aristocrats and 
the “pseudo-aristoi.” I show how Jefferson works out in his own mind the distinction 
between the natural aristocracy and previous forms of aristocracy based on heredity, and 
how he reconciles his belief in the superiority of the natural aristocracy with his democratic 
principles. I describe Jefferson’s plan for training and selecting the aristoi from all walks 
of life, thus fulfilling the democratic promise of “equal opportunity.” I describe as well the 
education of the people which Jefferson thinks necessary for them to choose rightly. I 
present Jefferson’s proposals to prevent illegitimate government as the obverse of his plan 
to obtain the rule of the natural aristoi. And, I show how Jefferson’s belief in the 
possibility of obtaining the rule of the natural aristocracy is bound up with his trust of the 
people. I conclude that Jefferson’s disagreement with Adams about the people’s capacity 
to distinguish the natural aristocracy from the pseudo-aristoi is the intellectual basis for the 
Republican/Federalist divide. 


A. America’s Political Economy 


Jefferson claims that Adams’ arguments in the Defense of the Constitutions of the 


United States,52 which are largely based on an analysis of ancient, medieval, and modern 


5lJefferson to Adams, 28 Oct. 1813; A-J Letters, 388. J.G.A. Pocock’s discussion of the natural 
aristocracy studiously avoids any mention of either Jefferson or Adams. The Machiavellian Moment: 
Florentine Political Thought and the Atlantic Republican Tradition (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1975), 515-7. Pocock argues that colonial elites tried, and failed to depict themselves as natural 
aristocrats. Jefferson was concerned to find an aristocracy which was natural in the sense that it did not 
depend on wealth or other illegitimate claims to authority. Such persons as Pocock describes were not the 
natural aristocrats that Jefferson had in mind; Jefferson thought these might come from all walks of life. 


52The full title of the work is A Defence of the Constitutions of Government of the United States of 
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European republics, are inapplicable to the United States, the situation of which is new and 

unique: 
before the establishment of the American states, nothing was known to History 
but the Man of the old world, crouded within limits either smail or overcharged, 
and steeped in the vices which that situation generates. A government adapted to 
such men would be one thing; but a very different one that for the Man of these 
states.... Everyone, by his property, or by his satisfactory situation, is 
interested in the support of law and order. And such men may safely and 
advantageously reserve to themselves a wholsome controul over their public 
affairs, and a degree of freedom, which in the hands of the Canaille of the cities 
of Europe, would be instantly perverted to the demolition and destruction of 
every thing public and private.>> 


For Jefferson, America’s particular natural, i.e., geographic, condition, makes it possible 
to grant to the people a degree of freedom which they cannot enjoy in other situations.°+ 
Self-sufficient men, i.e., the economically independent yeomen farmer of the type whom 


Jefferson praises elsewhere, are capable of managing public affairs well.>> Jefferson’s 


America, Against the Attack of M. Turgot, in His Letter to Dr. Price, Dated the Twenty-Second Day of 
March, 1778, hereafter cited by volume and page number of John Adams The Works of John Adams, ed. 
Charles Francis Adams, 10 vols. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1850-56). The Defense appears 
in Works IV:283-VI:220. 

53Jefferson to Adams, 28 Oct. 1813; A-J Letters, 391. Jefferson follows thinkers such as Rousseau and 
Montesquieu in arguing for a connection between geography and government. 

54Jefferson’s views of political economy have received much attenuion. See for example, Drew McCoy, 
The Elusive Republic: Political Economy in Jeffersonian America (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1980), and Richard K. Matthews,-The Radica! Politics of Thomas Jefferson: A 
Revisionist View (Lawrence: University Press of Kansas, 1984), 31-52. My focus is less on the virtue ot 
the yeoman farmer, and more on his intellectual capacity, that is, the ability of this type of citizens to 
choose rulers wisely. 


55See for example Jefferson’s well-known comments in Notes, “Those who labour in the earth are the 
chosen people of God, if ever he had a chosen people...” Query XIX, 164-5, and Jefferson to Adams, 28 
Feb. 1796: “Never was a finer canvas presented to work on than (to?] our countrymen. All of them 
engaged in agriculture or the pursuits of honest industry, independant in their circumstances, enlightened as 
to their rights, and firm in their habits of order and obedience to the laws. This I hope will be the age of 
experiments in government, and that their basis will be founded on principles of honesty, not mere force. 
We have seen no instance of this since the days of the Roman republic, nor do we read of any before that.” 
A-J Letters, 260. It is true that the farmer is Jefferson’s archetypical citizen. Jefferson criucizes Hamilton 
for making American finances difficult to understand: “The accounts of the US ought to be, and may be 
made as simple as those of a common farmer, and capable of being understood by common farmers.” 
Jefferson to James Madison, 6 Mar. 1796; Writings 7:61-2. Michael Lienesch gives a typical formulation 
of Jefferson’s agrarian republicanism: “From the time of Aristotle, republican theorists had held that the 
self-sufficient farmer was the ablest guardian of liberty and source of civic virtue.” New Order of the Ages: 
Time, the Constitution, and the Making of Modern American Political Thought (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1988), 87. The equation of Aristotelian republicanism and Jeffersonian agrarianism 
ignores important distinctions. Aristotle’s ideal citizens did not work; if they had a farm, they did not labor 
themselves. Citizens were those at leisure. Cf. Politics 1278a7-11 and Jefferson’s proposals in draft 
constitutions to give every citizen of Virginia 50 acres to work. Papers 1:344, 352, 362. What’s more, 
for Aristotle, politics was the highest good of the city; Jefferson, in contrast thought that the greatest 


argument on behalf of democratic or popular participation in government is based on merit 
as well as a claim of right. America’s advantage is that all her citizens can have some 
property and so be free enough to participate in politics; the “yeoman farmer’ deserves to 
be a citizen,>® not simply because he is the equal of any other man, but because he is 


capable of choosing wise representatives.>’ 
B. Jefferson's Natural Aristocracy: the Few and the Good 


According to Jefferson, America’s socio-economic situation could support a 
moderate middle class. But it was not enough for these moderate citizens to have sober 
judgment, they also required the proper education to insure that they would govern well. 
Although he believes that moderate citizens are best able to make use of the innate 
knowledge, he does not trust the power of that knowledge so much as to doubt that the 


minds of the people need to be trained to insure their continued commitment to republican 


government. As described above, Jefferson was disturbed by the tendency of his fellow 
citizens to admire the monarchical and aristocratic forms of Europe, rather than appreciating 
their own republican simplicity. Jefferson correctly recognized that the works of his friend 
and political opponent John Adams were responsible for much of the admiration of 
monarchy and aristocracy in America.58 At the heart of the Jefferson’s political and 


talents should be spared for scientific inquiries. Cf. Politics, 1252a1-6 and Jefferson to David Rittenhouse 
19 July 1778: “No body can conceive that nature ever intended to throw away a Newton on the occupations 
of acrown.” Papers 2:203. 

56Jefferson is concerned with keeping the distribution of property roughly equal so that all citizens remain 
capable of self-government. Jefferson’s famous account the wretched conditions of French peasants is an 
argument for granting property rights; that is, for taking from the rich and giving to the poor so that all 
might have some property. Jefferson to James Madison, 28 Oct. 1785, Papers 8:681-3. Jefferson 
recommended Benjamin Franklin’s “Advice to those who would remove to America,” which described the 
beneficial “mediocrity,” i.e., moderateness of wealth in America. Jefferson to La Vingtrie, 12 Feb. 1788; 
Papers 12:586; Jefferson to Gallimard, 29 June 1788, Papers 13:430-1. 

57Jefferson did not believe that the people deserved to rule in every country. Certain conditions had to be 
fulfilled before democratic republicanism could thrive. See for example Jefferson to P.S. Dupont de 
Nemours, 24 Apr. 1816, Writings 10:22-5, which describes the necessary preconditions for free 
government, i.e., a democratic spirit in the people; this spirit is present in the United States, but not in the 
Latin American nations- Jefferson concludes that the American form of government would not work there. 
See also Jefferson to Baron F. H. Alexander von Humboldt, 13 June 1817, which says of Spain: “Whether 
the blinds of bigotry, the shackles of the priesthood, and the fascinating glare of rank and wealth, give fair 
play to the common sense of their people, so far as to qualify them for self-government, is what we do not 
know.” Writings, 10:88-9. 

58See Jefferson’s comments about the effect of the Defense and the Discourses on Davila in Jefferson to 
Pierre Samuel Dupont, 6 Nov. 1787, Papers 12:329; Jefferson to George Washington, 8 May 1791; 
Papers 20:291; Jefferson to James Madison, 9 May 1791, Papers 20:293; Jefferson to James Monroe, 10 
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philosophical disagreement with Adams and his supporters was a dispute about the 
permanence of human equality and inequality.59 


The most concise statement of Jefferson’s views about the natural aristocracy and 


its relation to democracy is contained in a letter to Adams.© In a previous letter to 
Jefferson, Adams had presented a passage from Theognis, the point of which seems to be 
that human beings constantly aim at what they take to be superior. And, Adams implies. 
no moral, philosophic or religious exhortation can get them to act otherwise. Adams notes 


that ““Theognis lived five hundred and forty Years before Jesus Christ” and asks: 


Has Science or Morals, or Philosophy or Criticism or Christianity, advanced or 
improved, or enlightened Mankind upon this Subject, and shewn them, that the 
idea of the “Well born” is a prejudice, a Phantasm, a point no point, a Gape Fly 
away, a dream? I say it is the Ordonance of God Almighty, in the Constitution 
of human nature, and wrought into the Fabrick of the Universe. Philosophers 
and Politicians, may nibble and quibble, but they will never get rid of it. Their 
only resource is, to controul it. Wealth is another monster to be subdued. 
Hercules could not subdue both or either. To subdue them by regular approaches 
by a regular Siege, and strong fortifications, was my Object in writing on 
Aristocracy....o1 


Adams challenged Jefferson to refute the claim that aristocrats exist everywhere and 
always.62 Adams argued that human beings consistently value certain attributes, whether 
such attributes are morally worthy or not. He thought that the value which is attached to 
birth or wealth is not at all diminished by the many words spoken about equality and merit. 
For Adams, the design of a republic had to acknowledge that citizens would always regard 
some of their fellows as superior, whether that admiration was deserved, in a moral sense, 
or not. 


Jefferson first answers Adams by arguing that the passage from Theognis has an 


July 1791, Papers 20:297; and Jefferson to Thomas Paine, 29 July 1791, Papers 20:308. 

59Pocock argues that for the Founders, including Jefferson, “Virtue consisted in a particular being’s regard 
for the common good, and was contingent upon his association with other particular beings who regarded 
the same good through different eyes. The differentiation of Few from Many, of natural aristocracy from 
natural democracy, was the paradigm case of this association between men of different qualities; and without 
some theory of qualitative and moral differentiation between individuals, it was hard to see how the relauions 
between citizens that constituted virtue could be established.” Machiavellian Moment, 520. Jefferson 
attempts to show how virtue could thrive although or even because the classical disunction between few and 
many had been eliminated. 

60 Jefferson to Adams, 28 Oct. 1813, A-J Letters, 387-92 . This letter of Jefferson’s answers Adams’ of 
14? Aug. 1813 and 2 Sept. 1813, A-J Letters, 365-6; 370-2. 

61 Adams to Jefferson 14? Aug. 1813, A-J Letters, 365. Adams’ “writing on aristocracy” refers to his 
Defence and probably also his Discourses on Davila, Works V1:221-403. 

62«If you deny any one of these Positions, I will prove them to demonstration by Examples drawn from 
your own Virginia, and from every other State in the Union, and from the history of every Nation civilized 
and savage, from all we know of time of the Creation of the World.” Adams to Jefferson 14? Aug. 1813, 
A-J Letters, 365-6. 


“Ethical rather than a political object. The whole piece is a moral exhortation, parainesis,” 
a reproof meant to encourage men to care for themselves as well as their livestock, but not a 
standard for political practice. Jefferson concedes that sexual intercourse among humans is 


motivated by pleasure, rather than eugenics: 


Nature, not trusting to this moral and abstract motive... seems to have provided 
more securely for the perpetuation of the species by making it the effect of the 
oestrum implanted in the constitution of both sexes. And not only has the 
commerce of love been indulged on this unhallowed impulse, but made 
subservient also to wealth and ambition by marriages without regard to the 
beauty, the healthiness, the understanding, or the virtue of the subject from 
which we are to breed.®3 


But Jefferson goes on to say say that selective breeding of the best males “would doubtless 
improve the human [race]” and “produce a race of veritable aristoi. For experience proves 
that the moral and physical qualities of man, whether good or evil, are transmissible in a 
certain degree from father to son.’’©4 The Virginian then hesitates: although eugenics 


might be theoretically desirable, any application of eugenics to politics is untenable: 


I suspect that the equal rights of men will rise up against this privileged 
Solomon [the offspring of selective breeding], and oblige us to continue 
acquiescence under the Amaurosis geneos aston [the degeneration of the race of 
men] which Theognis complains of, and to content ourselves with the accidental 
aristoi produced by the fortuitous concourse of breeders.® 


A prudent recognition of the importance which Americans attach to the principle of equal 


rights prevents Jefferson from openly endorsing any sort of eugenics in America.®® But it 


is significant that Jefferson does not deny that there is a class of aristoi, a few, somehow 
distinguished from the many. Thus while Jefferson does not think that the aristocracy can 
be cultivated openly, he does allow that a superior class of citizens will be produced by the 
random mixture of ordinary people, and he leaves open the possibility of nurturing the 
members of this class, once it is discovered. 

A basic philosophical disagreement prevents Adams and Jefferson from 
understanding each other at this point. Adams had discussed the etymology of the Greek 
eugenes [well-born] and words derived from it in Latin and English.” For Jefferson, 
this term still has connotations of goodness, nobility and virtue. That is, despite the 


63 Jefferson to Adams, 28 Oct. 1813, A-J Letters, 387. 

64Jefferson to Adams, 28 Oct. 1813, A-J Letters, 387-8. 

65Jefferson to Adams, 28 Oct. 1813, A-J Letters, 388. 

66 Although he would not countenance selective breeding of citizens, Jefferson certainly did not hesitate to 
speculate about the genetic inferiority of blacks. See for example Notes, Query XIV, 138-143. Unlike 
Plato, who believed that a claim of superior birth had to be supported by a noble lie, Jefferson probabaly 
preferred that gradations of human ability be openly displayed and judged by the people. 

67 Adams to Jefferson, 14? Aug. 1813, A-J Letters, 366. 
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influence of thinkers such as Bacon, Descartes, and Locke on his natural scientific 
thinking,*®8 Jefferson continues to think of the well-born in terms of the Aristotelian or 
Scholastic categories, as a positive quality. Adams, in contrast, does not believe that it is 
possible to distinguish good and bad aristocrats. Thus, Jefferson takes Adams to be 


advocating selective breeding, along the lines of Plato’s Republic.©9 Adams’ challenge, 


however, was more likely to have been meant to be for Jefferson to prove that there was 
ever a society in which some few, morally good or not, were not elevated above the rest 
Jefferson agrees with Adams that “there is a natural aristocracy among men.” But 


he disagrees as to the basis of the distinction between aristocrats and non-aristocrats: 


The grounds of this [natural aristocracy] are virtue and talents. Formerly bodily 
powers gave place among the aristoi. But since the invention of gunpowder has 
armed the weak as well as the strong with missile death, bodily strength, like 
beauty, good humor, politeness and other accomplishments, has become but an 
auxiliary ground of distinction. 7° 


Here again a basic philosophical disagreement prevents Jefferson and Adams from 
understanding each other. For Jefferson, history or more particularly technological change 
alters the situation of human beings. Thus while in Theognis’ time aristocrats could be 
distinguished on the basis of strength, modern technology, or civilization, makes that 
distinction less relevant. In contrast, Adams does not accept the premise of the modern 
understanding of history, according to which the situation of every time and place are 
changed. For Jefferson, virtue and talents replace physical strength as the mark of 
distinction between the few and the many. For Adams, the civilized arts are by no means 
more noble or more powerful than the other means which enable the few to overawe the 
many. 

Jefferson insists that not all who are called aristocrats deserve their position: “There 


is also an artificial aristocracy founded on wealth and birth, without either virtue or talents, 


68For Jefferson’s admiration of this trio, see Jefferson to John Trumbull, 15 Feb 1789, Papers 14: 561: 
“T consider them (Bacon, Locke, and Newton] as the three greatest men that have ever lived, without any 
exception, and as having laid the foundation of those superstructures which have been raised in the Physical 
and Moral Sciences...” and Jefferson to Doctor Walter Jones, 2 Jan. 1814, Writings 9:448: “(George 
Washington’s] mind was great and powerful, without being of the very first order; his penetration strong, 
though not as acute as Newton, Bacon or Locke...” Among proponents of the “classical republican” 
hypothesis, only Appleby notes Jefferson’s admiration of these three modern scientists. Liberalism and 
Republicanism, 300 n. 25. 

69See, e.g., Republic 458e-459c. Jefferson took the Republic literally, and strongly criticized the work. 
See, e.g., Jefferson to Adams 5 July 1814, A-J Letters, 433: “It is fortunate for us that Platonic 
republicanism has not obtained the same favor as Platonic Christianity; or we should now have been all 
living, men, women and children, pell mell together, like beasts of the fields or forest.” 

70Jefferson to Adams, 28 Oct. 1813, A-J Letters, 388. 
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for with these it would belong to the first class [i.e., the natural aristocracy]. For 
Jefferson, the virtuous and the talented are truly meritorious, 1.e., deserve some distinct, 
elevated political status, while the wealthy and well-born do not deserve promotion. The 


latter class should be excluded from power and the former class should rule: 


The natural aristocracy I consider as the most precious gift of nature for the 
instruction, the trusts and the government of society. And indeed it would have 
been inconsistent in creation to have formed man for the social state, and not to 
have provided virtue and wisdom enough to manage the concerns of the 


society. 7! 
Jefferson, who authored the Declaration of Independence, including the claim that ‘all men 
are created equal,” here says that that creation also includes “virtue and wisdom,” 
presumably in the possession of a few citizens only. Does Jefferson contradict himself? 
Or, is there some theoretical and practical way to combine the belief in basic human equality 


with the belief in rule by a virtuous and wise elite?’2 


C. Training and Selection of the Aristoi 


Jefferson’s plan to realize government by the natural aristocracy is described in his 
Notes on the State of Virginia. In Query 14, Jefferson refers to his “Bill for the More 
General Diffusion of Knowledge,’”? and here reiterates his proposal for a hierarchical 
plan of basic education, by means of which “twenty of the best geniusses [sic] will be 
raked from the rubbish annually;” the top 10 of these go on to the College of William and 
Mary.’4 Jefferson says that: 


7lJefferson to Adams, 28 Oct. 1813, A-J Letters, 388. 


72Garrett Ward Sheldon aptly summarizes Jefferson’s understanding of the natural aristocracy as follows: 
“While the natural aristocracy is manifestly superior to the ordinary citizens in virtue and wisdom it depends 
on them for its own recognition and elevation into positions of public trust; and while the populace is 
admittedly limited in certain capacities, it is both worthy of its highest cultivation in democracy as a source 
of that aristocracy and a necessary check on its representatives through periodic election.” The Political 
Philosophy of Thomas Jefferson (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1991), 145. 

73Notes, 146-49. A full text of the Bill appears in Papers 2:526-33. In his editorial note, Taylor 

points out that what was original about Jefferson's scheme was its attempt to establish “a ruling élite that 
would promote public happiness by wisely forming and honestly administering the laws.” Papers 2, 534. 
See also Jefferson to George Wythe, 13 Aug. 1786, in which Jefferson refers to this Bill as “by far the 
most important in our whole code.” Papers 10:244. 

74Sheldon makes the Bill for the More General Diffusion of Knowledge part of Jefferson’s arguments for a 
“classical democracy” based on republican ideas. The Political Philosophy of Thomas Jefferson, 53 ff. 
Jefferson’s scheme is republican in that it is meant to serve the public good, but it is not classically 
republican. With respect to education, Plato, Aristotle et al did not think that the few, 1.e., the natural 
aristoi, could be selected from the mass of citizens and granted certain privileges without recourse to some 
sort of noble lie or founding myth which justified inequality. Jefferson is truly modern in the extent to 
which he believes the people will accept rational, i.e., merit-based inequalities, without the people having 
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By that part of our plan which prescribes the selection of the youths of genius 
from the classes of the poor, we hope to avail the state of those talents which 
nature has sown as liberally among the poor as the nch, but which perish 


without use, if not sought for and cultivated. ’5 
The “Bill for the More General Diffusion of Knowledge” has an egalitarian premise, i.e., 


that talent is distributed as “‘liberally” among the poor as the rich. But the purpose of 
Jefferson’s scheme is not, or not only, to provide “equal opportunity” to all students. The 
ultimate object of the plan is to preserve liberty by means of the rule of the natural 


aristocracy.76 


For Jefferson, the education of an elite and the enlightenment of the people are 
related as follows. The few need to be educated so that they might rule well; the many need 
to be enlightened so that they will always know who the natural, i.e., good, aristocrats are, 


and what they should expect the aristocrats to do: 


...Of all the views of this law [the Bill for the More General Diffusion of 
Knowledge] none is more important, none more legitimate, than that of 
rendering the people the safe, as they are the ultimate, guardians of their own 
liberty. For this purpose the reading in the first stage, where they [i.e., the 
people as distinct from the geniuses] will receive their whole education, is... 
chiefly historical. History by apprising them of the past will enable them to 
judge of the future; it will avail them of the experiences of other umes and other 
nations; it will qualify them as judges of the actions and designs of men; it will 
enable them to know ambition under every disguise it may assume; and knowing 


to be persuaded (or fooled) by a noble lie. 


75Notes, 146, 148. Jefferson continued to expect that Virginia’s universities would send forth their 
students to govern the State well. See Jefferson to Colonel Charles Yancey, 6 Jan. 1816, Writings 10:2: 
“TI recommend to your patronage [of] our Central College [the University of Virginia]. I look to it as a 
germ from which a great tree may spread itself.” . Jefferson regarded the founding of the University of 
Virginia as one of his greatest achievements; see Jefferson’s inscription for his tombstone, Writings 
10:396. Toward the end of his life Jefferson was disturbed that Virginia's university education was falling 
behind that of other states. He wrote: “All the states but our own are sensible that knolege [sic] is power. 
The Missouri question is for power. The efforts now generally making all the states to advance their 
science is for power, while we are sinking into the barbarism of our Indian aborigines, and expect like them 
to oppose by ignorance the overwhelming mass of light & science by which we shall be surrounded.” 
Jefferson to Joseph C. Cabell, 22 Jan. 1820, Writings 10:155. See also Jefferson to Joseph C. Cabell, 28 
Nov. 1820; Writings 10:165-8, and Jefferson to William B. Giles, 26 Dec. 1825; Writings 10:357. 


76Pocock says that Jefferson “was not a Cato [which for Pocock means a natural aristocrat], seeing the 
relation of natural aristocracy to natural democracy as the thing essential- unless this thought was in his 
mind as founder of the University of Virginia- so much as a Tiberius Gracchus, seeing the preservation of a 
yeoman commonwealth as the secret of virtue’s maintenance.” Machiavellian Moment, 531, 533. As we 
have seen, the relation of the natural aristocracy and the natural democracy was very much in the mind of 
Jefferson when he founded the University of Virginia, and even before, when he saw William & Mary as the 
top of his educational pyramid. For Jefferson, the maintenance of virtue required both the nght political 
economy, and a well designed educational system. Ralph Lerner notes.that “in his elaborate education 
bills, Jefferson showed that he thought the active promotion of natural inequality was fully compauble 
with, even indispensable for, a regime of republican equals.” The Thinking Revolutionary: Principle and 
Practice in the New Republic (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1987), 63. 
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it, to defeat its views. 77 
The nature of Jefferson’s demand needs to be carefully understood. Jefferson does not 


argue that the people have a “right to know.” If this were the case, then it would be 
sufficient if one could show that the people had indeed received the prescribed education in 
history, etc. Equipping the people with knowledge is futile unless they use that knowledge 
to judge who merits political office as well as who does not. In Jefferson’s agenda, 
popular enlightenment is not merely defensive; it has a positive purpose: the people must 
be educated so that they can maintain their freedom by choosing the right governors. Thus, 
one could say that the educational scheme proposed by Jefferson fails unless it both 


maintains freedom from bad rulers (the “pseudo-aristoi) and manages to select the night 


rulers, the natural aristocracy.’8 The people are to be enlightened so that they use their 


knowledge well, i.e., to obtain government by the natural aristocracy. 
The goal of the educational plan laid out in the “Bill for the More General Diffusion 
of Knowledge” is to produce a good few, the natural aristocrats, whose goodness was to 


be maintained by an enlightened people. Jefferson described the objective as follows: 


I do most anxiously wish to see the highest degrees of education given to the 
higher degrees of genius, and to all degrees of it, so much as may enable them to 
read & understand what is going on in the world, and to keep their part of it 
going on right: for nothing can keep it right but their own vigilant & distrustful 
superintendance. 


Republican liberty requires not only democratic enlightenment but also an “elitist” 
arrangement by which the few most fit to rule are selected from, and by, the people who 
are to be ruled. The perpetuation of republican liberty demands both that the people be 
vigilant towards those who would do them harm, and also that they insure the selection and 
training of those best able to lead them. 


D. Popular Enlightenment and the Rule of the Aristoi 


Jefferson does believe that popular enlightenment and free government are related. 
But the nature of that relationship in Jefferson’s thought is often misunderstood. 
Jefferson’s argument is commonly regarded as a political demand in the following form: 
the people have a right to know, or correspondingly, governors have no right to keep 
information from the people. It follows from this way of looking at Jefferson’s thought 


77Notes, 148 (emphasis original). 

78}efferson to Mann Page, 6 Sept. 1795 Papers 7:24. Jefferson sought to appoint the truly meritorious 
when he was president: “I have endeavored to compose an administration whose talents, integrity, names, 
and dispositions should at once inspire confidence in the public mind, and insure a perfect harmony in the 
conduct of the public business.” Jefferson to Aaron Burr; 15 Dec. 1800, Papers 7:468. 
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that good government is that which gives all citizens equal access to information about 


government. I believe that Jefferson’s argument for the more general diffusion of 


knowledge is better understood as a scientific statement, which could be put in the 


following form: If the people are more enlightened, then they will prevent rule by the bad 
and elect the right people That is, Jefferson’s argument takes the form of a scientific 
hypothesis, which he means us to test.79 


The converse of finding the natural aristocracy is excluding the “pseudo-aristoi.”’ 


Jefferson disagrees with Adams as to whether, and how, this can be done. 


The artificial aristocracy is a mischievous ingredient in government, and 
provision should be made to prevent it’s ascendancy. On the question, What is 
the best Provision, you and I differ; but we differ as rational friends, using the 
free exercise of our own reason, and mutually indulging it’s errors. You think 
it best to put the Pseudo-aristoi in a separate chamber of legislation where they 
may be hindered from doing mischief by their coordinate branches and where also 
they may be a protection to wealth against the Agrarian and plundering 
enterprises of the Majority of the people. I think that to give them power in 
order to prevent them from doing mischief, is arming them for it, and increasing 
instead of remedying that evil. For if the coordinate branches can arrest their 
action, so may they that of their coordinates. Mischief may be done negatively 
as well as positively. Of this a cabal in the Senate of the U.S. has furnished 
many proofs.8° 


Adams’ solution to the problem of the “pseudo-aristoi” is to enclose them in one part of 
government (the Senate or upper house) so as to control them. Jefferson rejects Adams’ 
solution because he believes that it is possible to distinguish the truly meritorious natural 
aristoi (who belong in government) from the unmeritorious pseudo-aristoi (who should be 
kept out). 

Jefferson’s scheme, then, requires that the “pseudo-aristoi” be distinguished from 
the natural aristocrats. In contrast to Adams, Jefferson thinks the people are capable of 
making this distinction: 

/ think the best remedy [to the danger posed by the pseudo-aristoi] is exactly 

that provided by all our constitutions, to leave the citizens the free elecuon of 

the aristoi from the pseudo-aristoi, of the wheat from the chaff. In general they 

will elect the real good and wise. In some instances, wealth may corrupt, and 

birth blind them; but not in sufficient degree to endanger the society.8! 

For Adams, such distinctions could not be maintained in practice or even in principle. As a 
result, Adams endorsed a Senate containing the true and the false aristocracy, which he 


collapsed into one. Because Jefferson does trust the people’s capacity to know not only 


79The implication is that if the more general diffusion of knowledge does not produce this result, another 
means ought to be tried, even if the new means is not as egalitarian as the first. 


80Jefferson to Adams, 28 Oct. 1813, A-J Letters, 388 (emphasis original). 
81 Jefferson to Adams, 28 Oct. 1813, A-J Letters, 388-9 (emphasis original). 
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who should not rule, but also who should rule, he endorses a form of government, the 
foundation of which is democratic.82 But the capstone of Jefferson’s plan is the selection 
and training of an elite, the natural aristocracy. Jefferson’s republicanism consists both of 
Jeffersonian democracy as that is generally understood, but also Jeffersonian elitism. The 
two elements are not only complementary but interdependent: without true democracy, the 
people will not choose the right rulers, and without the right rulers, the regime will not 
remain committed to republican principles. What the people are meant to decide in a 
“Jeffersonian” democracy is not simply who they would prefer to be in government but 
what few should and should not, in a moral sense, rule.®3 

Jefferson suggests that some of his and Adams’ difference of opinion about the 
possibility of distinguishing the false and the natural aristocracy may be due to “difference 
of character in those among whom we live.” Jefferson notes that Massachusetts and 
Connecticut have a “traditional reverence for certain families, which has rendered the 
offices of the government nearly hereditary in those families,” and he presumes that “from 
an early period of [the northeastern colonies’] history, members of these families 
happening to possess virtue and talents, have honestly exercised them for the good of the 


people, and by their services have endeared their names to you.” In the terminology of 


modern social science, Jefferson accuses Adams of using a biased sample, i.e., one which 
does not fully reveal the distinction between the good and bad forms of aristocracy. 
Jefferson asks Adams to consider that ‘altho’ this hereditary succession to office with you 
[i.e., in New England] may in some degree be founded in real family merit, yet in a much 


82Gordon S. Wood’s statement that “both Madison and Jefferson were baffled by the apparent inability of 
the people to perceive the truly talented and were thus compelled reluctantly to endorse property as the best 
possible source of distinction in the new republic” does not bear scrutiny. The Creation of the American 
Republic 1776-1787 (New York: W.W. Norton, and Co., 1972), 218. While Adams conceded early on 

that wealth would inevitably be a source of distinction even in a society which gave it no official status, 
Jefferson consistently argued that there was a natural aristocracy of talent distinguishable from the “pseudo- 
aristocracy” of wealth. Later Wood correctly classes Jefferson among those who believed that a senate 
containing the wisest and best was possible, and republican. Creation of the American Republic, 237. 
83Pocock follows Wood et. al in arguing that the classical balanced framework was maintained atop a new 
system, i.e, that there was a differentiation of powers rather than social orders. Machiavellian Moment, 
521. Pocock describes “multiple representation” (i.e., of the undifferentiated people) as the solution to the 
problem of how to have a balanced government without social orders. Jefferson does argue that all political 
power derives from the people; his object is not to preserve, but to eliminate the traditional social orders. 
But the elimination of these traditional orders is meant not only to prevent false claims to political power 
based on traditional standards such as wealth and birth, but also to insure that natural, i.e., non-conventional 
distinctions might be made among citizens. Put another way, the natural aristocracy advocated by Jefferson 
is distinct from any classical conception of aristocracy in so far as it rests on popular sovereignty, i.e., the 
people are the source of the natural aristocrats power. Rule by the natural aristocracy, in contrast to the 
traditional ordering of society, is consistent with popular sovereignty. 
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higher degree it has proceeded from your strict alliance of church and state.”*4 Jefferson 
implies that what Adams calls the natural aristocracy in New England is really an artificial 


or pseudo-aristocracy, whose claim to authority rests only the reputation of past members 


for public service.85 And, he suggests that in contrast the Virginia aristocracy may be 


truly natural in so far as it depends on popular approval of its present service. In other 
words, the distinction which Adams regards as practically impossible has been 
accomplished in Virginia. 

The state of the State of Virginia is such that the distinction between the pseudo- 
aristoi and the natural aristocracy is maintained. Jefferson points out that members of the 
clergy in Virginia were previously attached to the crown, and hence their unpopularity 
persists. What’s more, Jefferson adds, the Virginia legislature, in its first session after the 
Declaration of Independence, passed laws abolishing entails and primogeniture, which 
“laid the axe to the root of Pseudo-aristocracy.”’86 That Virginia’s actions were, in large 
measure, Jefferson’s actions, is well established. Jefferson describes his own religious 
and economic policies as part of a concerted whole. The abolition of the pseudo-aristoi is 
but one part of that whole, usually called “Jeffersonian democracy.” But in Jefferson’s 
own account, the democratic scheme to abolish the pseudo-aristoi really only lays the 
groundwork for the larger objective: the promotion of the natural, or true aristoi. Thus 
when Jefferson says that under his plan, “[wJorth and genius would thus have been sought 
out from every condition of life, and compleatley prepared by education for defeating the 
competition of wealth and birth for public trusts,” I think he not only means to celebrate the 
demise of wealth and birth (foundations of the pseudo-aristoi) as sources of political night, 
but also to anticipate the triumph of true merit as the grounds for selecting the leading 
class.87 


84Jefferson to Adams, 28 Oct. 1813, A-J Letters, 389. 

85See also Jefferson’s surprise at the strength of family distinction reported by Adams in Massachusetts: 
“With us [in Virginia] it is so totally extinguished that not a spark of it is to be found but lurking in the 
hearts of some of our old tories. But all bigotries hang to one another; and this in the Eastern states hangs, 
as I suspect, to that of the priesthood. Here youth, beauty, mind and manners are more valued than a 
pedigree.” Jefferson to Adams, 24 Jan. 1814, A-J/ Leiters, 424, and Jefferson to Adams, 5 May 1817, A-/ 
Letters, 512, which refers to Connecticut as “the last retreat of Monkish darkness, bigotry and abhorrence 
of those advances of the mind which had carried the states a century ahead of them. They seemed still to be 
exactly where their forefathers were when they schismatized from the Covenant of Works and to consider, as 
dangerous heresies, all innovations good or bad. I join you therefore in sincere congratulations that this den 
of the priesthood is at length broken up, and that a protestant popedom is no longer to disgrace the 
American history and character.” 

86Jefferson mentions that he wrote both these laws. Jefferson to Adams, 28 Oct. 1813, A-J Letters, 389. 
For Jefferson's proposals with respect to descent, see Papers: 1, 344, 353, 363 and 2: 326-8, 391-3. 


87 Jefferson to Adams, 28 Oct. 1813, A-J Letters, 390. 
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E. Popular Vigilance and the Natural Aristocracy 


The economic, religious, and educational parts of Jefferson’s plan for realizing the 


rule of the natural aristocracy are related by him as follows: 


The law for religious freedom, which made a part of this system, having put 
down the aristocracy of the clergy, and restored to the citizen the freedom of the 
mind, and those of entails and descents nurturing an equality of condition among 
them, this on Education would have raised the mass of the people to the high 
ground of moral respectability necessary to their own safety, and to orderly 
government; and would have compleated the great object of qualifying them to 
select the veritable aristoi, for the trusts of government, to the exclusion of the 
Pseudalists: and the same Theognis who has furnished the epigraphs of your two 
letters assures us that “oudemian po, kurn’ agathoi polin dlesan andres (Noble 
men, Curnis, have never brought down a city].”88 


We are now able to make better sense of Jefferson’s endorsement of popular revolts, such 
as Shays’, and his apparently paradoxical claim that such violence against established 


governments actually serves to maintain freedom.8? Unlike his peers who base their 


forecasts about the likelihood of revolt under democratic government on the experience of 
past ages, Jefferson optimistically predicts that Americans will revolt only when necessary. 
And, provided his scheme to obtain the rule of the natural aristocracy obtains, the necessity 
of revolt should be rare. The fear of revolution belongs to illegitimate government. When 
the people are enlightened enough to choose the right rulers, and the rulers are committed to 
republican principles, revolution should not be a concern. In a letter to Edward Carrington. 


Jefferson writes: 


I am persuaded myself that good sense of the people will always be found to be 
the best army. The people are the only censors of their governors: and even 
their errors will tend to keep these to the true principles of their institution. To 
punish these errors too severely would be to suppress the only safeguard to the 


88 Jefferson to Adams, 28 Oct. 1813, A-J Letters, 390. Sheldon argues correctly in saying that “Jefferson 
believed that public education, political participation, and economic equality entailed in ward democracy 
would create the conditions necessary for an intelligent electorate to select the best individuals in society to 
represent these small republics at the county, state, and federal levels of American government.” In 
Sheldon’s view, Jefferson sees the natural aristocracy as the culmination of a federal system of 
governments; the natural aristocrats are those “suited to governing the nation beyond the area of the small 
ward republics.” The Political Philosophy of Thomas Jefferson, 78-9. 

89 Jefferson writes of Shay’s rebellion: “I was not alarmed at the humor shown by your country-men. On 
the contrary I like to see the people awake and alert.... The good sense of the people will soon lead them 
back, if they have erred in a moment of surprize.” In a later letter, Jefferson expresses hope that the rebels 
will be pardoned: “The spirit of resistance to government is so valuable on certain occasions, that I wish it 
to be always kept alive. It will often be exercised when wrong, but better so than not to be exercised at all. 
I like a little rebellion now and then. It is like a storm in the Atmosphere.” Jefferson to Abigail Adams 21 
Dec. 1786, 22 Feb. 1787, A-J Letters, 159, 173. 
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public liberty. The way to prevent these irregular interpositions of the people is 
to give them full information of their affairs thro’ the channel of the public 
papers, and to contrive that those papers should penetrate the whole mass of the 
people. The basis of our governments being the opinion of the people, the very 
first object should be to keep that right; and were it left to me to decide whether 
we should have a government without newspapers, or newspapers without 
government, I should not hesitate a moment to prefer the latter. But I should 
mean that every man should receive those papers and be capable of reading them. 
I am convinced that those societies (as the Indians) enjoy in their general mass 
an infinitely greater degree of happiness than those who live under European 
governments. Among the former, public opinion is in the place of law, and 
restrains morals as powerfully as law ever did any where. Among the latter, 
under pretence of governing they have divided their nations into two classes, 
wolves and sheep. I do not exaggerate. This is a true picture of Europe. 
Cherish therefore the spirit of our people, and keep alive their attention. Do not 
be too severe upon their errors, but reclaim them by enlightening them. If once 
they become inattentive to the public affairs, you and I, and Congress, and 
Assemblies, judges and governors shall all become wolves. It seems to be the 
law of our general nature, in spite of individual exceptions...9° 


What is later called class warfare is for Jefferson characteristic of societies in which the 
division between the few and the many is illegitimate. In asserting the necessity and even 
benefit of popular revolt, Jefferson does not mean that the people are the antagonists of, 
and should take over from, the few. He means rather that the people should use violence 
carefully and deliberately to insure that the few who rule are truly meritorious. Thus when 
Jefferson stresses the reasonableness of the people, he should be understood to mean the 
American people who, in contrast to previous regimes, enjoy not only political equality but 
also religious and intellectual freedom and thus are prepared to deny power to the pseudo- 
aristoi. Jefferson’s argument for popular revolution is not that the people always act 
rightly, but that the American people, in a favorable social situation, properly enlightened, 
and led by the natural aristocracy, and can be trusted to revolt only when revolution is 
necessary to insure the maintenance of republican government.?! 

Jefferson thought that he was misunderstood by those who considered revolution 
only in the context of past history, i.e., under monarchical or (pseudo)-aristocratical 
governments. Jefferson himself suggests that one must think anew about the probiem of 


90 Jefferson to Edward Carrington, 16 Jan 1787, Papers 11:49. On rebellions in general and Shay’s in 
particular, see Jefferson to Ezra Stiles, 24 Dec. 1786, Papers 10:629; Jefferson to James Madison, 30 Jan 
1787, Papers 11:92-93; Jefferson to William Stephens Smith, 13 Nov. 1787, Papers 12:356-7: “The tree 
of liberty must be refreshed from time to time with the blood of patriots and tyrants;” and Jefferson to 
James Madison, 20 Dec. 1787, Papers 12:442. 

91Recall in this respect the Declaration of Independence: “Prudence, indeed, will dictate that Governments 
long established should not be changed for light and transient causes; and accordingly, all experience has 
shewn, than mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by 
abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed.” 


revolution, in light of America’s advantages. What political thinkers (including Jefferson 
himself) have said about the old kind of aristocracy is not applicable to the new kind. 
Jefferson suggests that thinking about republicanism on the basis of previous, i.e., 
European history, is inappropriate; such governments neither included an enlightened 
populace, nor were they ruled by the natural aristocracy. It is therefore not surprising to 
Jefferson that under these old regimes, popular revolts were frequent and often failed to 
achieve any tangible benefits. The situation of the United States is altogether different- the 
legitimate natural aristocracy will not inspire illegitimate revolts. 

Jefferson also believes the general triumph of republican political ideas will 
preclude many future revolutions. Thus while he agrees that most of the revolts occurring 
in his time in Europe partly resemble the irrational, demagogic rebellions of the past, he 
nevertheless insists that the principle of these recent revolutions, i.e., the rejection of false 
claims to political power, and the demand that real, i.e., natural, talent alone merits political 


rank, are sound and will eventually win out: 


even in Europe... science has liberated the ideas of those who read and reflect, and 
the American example had kindled feeling of right in the people. An 
insurrection has recently begun, talents and courage against rank and birth, which 
have fallen into contempt. It has failed in it’s first effort, because the mobs of 
the cities, the instrument used for it’s accomplishment, debased by ignorance, 
poverty and vice, could not be restrained by rational action. But the world will 
recover from the panic of the first catastrophe. Science is progressive, and 
talents and enterprize on the alert. Resort may be had to the people of the 
country, a more governable power from their principles and subordination; and 
rank, and birth, and tinsel-aristocracy will finally shrink into insignificance, even 
there.92 


Jefferson faults his contemporaries, including Adams, for using the European revolutions 
to justify their calls for restraints on the authority of the people. Such a use of historical 
evidence ignores the possibility of progress, which I think for Jefferson in this case means 
an improvement in the capacity of the people to distinguish the pseudo-aristoi from the 
natural aristoi. While both Jefferson and Adams believe that progress in science in general 
and political science in particular is possible and necessary,?? Jefferson alone believes that 


scientific progress can arrive at a final point, when the claims of artificial aristocracy will no 


92 Jefferson to Adams, 28 Oct. 1813, A-J Letters, 391. 


93 Jefferson agrees with Adams’ previous “eulogies” on the eighteenth century [Adams to Jefferson, 13 

Nov. 1815, A-J Letters, 456-8], which century, Jefferson adds, “witnessed the sciences and arts, manners 
and morals, advanced to a higher degree than the world has ever seen.” Jefferson traces progress from the era 
of the Borgias; he posits gradual improvement of arts and sciences through sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries, and says that the natural effect of the arts and sciences is to illuminate “public 
opinion, to erect it into a Censor, before which the most exalted tremble for their future as well as present 
fame. “ Jefferson to Adams 11 Jan 1816, A-J Letters, 458. 
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longer be viable;%4 Jefferson’s project relies on the eventual triumph of reason over 


superstition in the minds of the people, which he thinks can be attained.?9 
E. Federalists, Republicans, and the Goodness of the Aristoi 


The debate between Adams and Jefferson, Federalists and Republicans, Tories and 
Whigs, comes down to a debate about the intellectual capacity of the people. Neither 
Adams nor Jefferson denied that some human beings were naturally wiser more clever, 
etc., than others. The focal point of the debate was the common citizen, whose judgments 
would determine the fate of the regime. Could such a citizen be trusted to choose the right 


rulers? Jefferson described the debate between Federalists and Republicans thus: 
One fears most the ignorance of the people, the other the selfishness of rulers 
independant of them. Which is right, time and experience will prove. We think 
that one side of this experiment has been long enough tried, and proved not to 
promote the good of the many, and that the other has not been fairly and 
sufficiently tried. Our opponents think the reverse. With whichever opinion the 
body of the nation concurs, that must prevail.96 


To Jefferson, previous governments assumed that the people, or the majority, were not 


941n Jefferson’s progressive understanding of history, the darkness of the past could not retum: Amenca s 
mistakes “will be the follies of enthusiasm, not of bigotry, not of Jesuiusm. Bigotry is the disease of 
ignorance, of morbid minds; enthusiasm of the free and buoyant. Education and free discussion are the 
antidotes of both. We are destined to be a barrier against the returns of ignorance and barbarism. Old 
Europe will have to lean on our shoulders, and to hobble along by our side, under the monkish trammels ot 
priests and kings, as she can. What a Colossus shall we be when the Southern continent comes up to our 
mark! What a stand it will secure as a ralliance for the reason and freedom of the globe. I like the dreams 
of the future better than the history of the past.” Jefferson to Adams, 1 Oct. 1816, 484-5. See also 
Jefferson to Adams 19 Jan. 1819, A-J Letters, 531, which describes the United States as “ahead of Europe 
in Political science...”, and Jefferson to Adams, 12 Sept. 1821, A-J Letters, 574-5: “Are we to surrender 
seeing the pleasing hopes of seeing improvement in the moral and intellectual condition of Man.... Yet | 
will not believe our labors are lost. I shall not die without a hope that light and liberty are on steady 
advance. We have seen indeed once within the records of history a compleat eclipse of the human mind 
continuing for centuries....[but] the flames kindled on the 4th. of July 1776. have spread over too much ot 
the globe to be extinguished by the feeble engines of despotism.” 


95Sheldon claims that Jefferson’s ideas about the natural aristocracy are “strikingly similar” to those set 
forth by Aristotle in the Politics. The Political Philosophy of Thomas Jefferson, 81,n. 85. Both 
Jefferson and Aristotle argue for the rule of the wise and virtuous. But only Jefferson calls this the “natural 
aristocracy.” For Aristotle, the rule of the wise and virtuous is possible only in the best regime; in any 
other regime, claims to aristocratic privilege based on wealth or inheritance have to be honored. Jefferson is 
not classical, but modern, in believing that the wise and virtuous can rule without any admixture of claims 
to political authority based on convention. Such admixtures are concessions to the imperfections of human 
reason or to the fact that politics is not rational. With respect to the capacity of reason to govern politics, 
Adams is much closer to Aristotle and other “classical republicans” than Jefferson, in arguing that poliucal 
action is more commonly based on passion or interest than reason. 


96Jefferson to Abigail Adams, 11 Sept. 1804, A-J Letters, 280. See also Jefferson to Adams 15 June 
1813, A-J Letters, 332. 
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capable of being enlightened, and that they therefore had to be ruled by monarchs and 
aristocrats whose power was based on some myth or inheritance. The United States is the 
first nation founded on the explicit belief that the people were capable of being enlightened, 
and therefore, also capable of choosing their own rulers wisely.2?_ The United States is to 
be more democratic than past republics in this sense: all citizens would choose the 
government. But the purpose of this democracy, and, by extension, the protection of the 
freedom of the people, is to obtain the best possible form of government, the rule of the 
natural aristocracy. It is correct to call Jefferson a democrat: he believed not only in the 
right of the people, but also in their capacity to rule well. For Jefferson, ruling well means 
distinguishing those who merit political office, the natural aristocracy, from those who do 


not, the pseudo-aristoi. 


97 Adams implicitly rejected this dichotomy: he insisted that he did not trust either rulers or the people, 
and that his system was meant to account for the potential depravity of both. Put another way, Adams was 
convinced by his studies of history, philosophy, etc., outlined in the Defense, that he knew how 
Jefferson's experiment would turn out: any government which leaned too much towards the people was 
likely to be as unbalanced as any which gave excessive power to the nobles or the executive. 
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Introduction 


With the collapse of the Soviet Union and the end of the cold war, a number of small, 
fledgling democracies have entered upon the world scene.! In what ways has the international 
environment effected the democratization process in these small states? Now that democratic 
institutions have been selected, what will be the determinants of foreign policy for these insecure 
states? In addressing these issues, this essay aims to provide some plausible answers and avenues 
for future research. 


This paper's point of departure is that International Relations (IR) theory does not provide 
satisfactory explanations for the foreign policy of small states. While IR theory has addressed the 
foreign policies of great powers, it has largely ignored the study of small states.2 Moreover, even - 
when scholars do refer to weak states, they suggest that we can best account for their behavior by 
examining systemic rather than domestic factors. The received wisdom in the field is that domestic 
determinants will be less salient when studying the foreign policy of small states because external 
constraints are more severe and the international situation is more compelling. It is assumed that 
including domestic affairs into our analysis would only "dirty up" an already satisfactory 
explanation based on the small state's position in the international system and its interaction with 
the great powers. 


Given this scholarly consensus, the study of small state foreign policy provides a unique 
opportunity for those scholars who insist that domestic variables matter in explaining international 
and foreign policy outcomes. Put more formally, the foreign policy of internationally weak states 
presents a crucial test for domestic level theory. It is precisely in such cases where the 
conventional wisdom suggests that international factors can adequately account for the observed 
foreign policy behavior. If we can show that domestic politics matters even in these instances 
where we would expect that it should not, then we will have provided the strongest possible 
support for domestic level theorizing. 


This essay is divided into four sections. In the first section, I review the received wisdom 
in the field which assumes that Neorealism has a home court advantage in explaining small state 
behavior.3 Assertions that international factors have causal priority in such cases are not 


! In this essay, the terms "weak", "small", and "insecure" are used interchangeably. When "small state" 
appears in the text, it should be understood to mean "small" in terms of power rather than size. For a 
similar conceptualization see Handel (1981:10-11) and Baehr (1975:461). For an alternative definition 
based on population size see Clarke and Payne (1987). For a review of definitional problems surrounding 
the small state category see the Appendix to this essay. 


2 To be sure, there is no shortage of studies on small states. However, most of these works were written in 
the 1970's in the context of decolonization and economic development. Issues more generally related to 
mainstream IR theory, such as the security dimensions of small state foreign policy, have received far less 
attention. 


3 Structural Realism or Neorealism assumes that the constraints inherent to the anarchical nature of the 
international system crucially influences the behavior of states. In general, it is assumed that international 
pressures will override domestic interests, internal political struggles, and the characteristics of particular 


uncommon. In fact, most students tend to view small state behavior as a function of either the 
international distribution of power or the balance of threat. Changes in small state foreign policy 
strategies are considered isomorphic to fluctuations in the structure of the international system 
and/or the degree of threat posed by the great powers. In light of this scholarly consensus 
regarding the determinants of small state foreign policy, I suggest that this category is essentially a 
hard case for domestic level theory while it is easy on the alternative Neorealist explanation. A 
successful refutation of the received wisdom would do much to strengthen the legitimacy of 
domestic level approaches while at the same time would seriously diminish Neorealism's claim for 
explanatory primacy in the study of international relations.4 


In the second section of the essay, I present various domestic level theories of foreign 
policy and argue that an "institutional" approach provides a more compelling alternative to 
traditional theories. This is especially the case when studying the foreign policies of democratic 
states. A two-step domestic level theory which models foreign policy as a function of the nexus 
between domestic coalitions and institutional structures is presented. This framework suggests 
that: [1] statesmen choose domestic institutions on the basis of their likely foreign policy 
performance; and, [2] domestic institutions influence subsequent domestic political conflicts and 
the foreign policies which result from these struggles. The theory provides the basis for 
challenging the scholarly consensus regarding small state foreign policy, particularly when it 
involves the study of internationally weak, domestically liberal states. 


In the third section of the paper, the proposed institutional theory is tested against pre- 
1900 US foreign policy. As an internationally weak, fledgling democracy, US foreign policy 


states in foreign policy decision making. Since the primary goal of states is to survive and protect their 
security interests, it is assumed that states will respond sensibly to external threats. Given that the 
international system is anarchic and that states must consequently ensure their own security, the exigencies 
of the international environment will be paramount in decision makers calculations. Accordingly, state 
behavior is viewed as a response to the constraints and incentives of states' position in the international 
system (i.e., the distribution of power) or the degree of aggressive intent on the part of external actors (i.e., 
the balance of threat). Neorealists assume that states will respond rationally to these preconditions and will 
choose that foreign policy course which is most likely to maximize security benefits and minimize security 
risks. In contrast to this structural/systemic argument, unit or domestic level theories expect that state 
attributes and societal conflicts will effect foreign policy choices. It is assumed that foreign policy will not 
always reflect security interests or the structural features of the international system. Rather, the 
characteristics of particular states and the ideologies and local interests of societal and state actors will 
often play a crucial role. For seminal works which distinguish between external and internal levels of 
analysis as determinants of state behavior see Waltz (1959) and Singer (1961). Snyder (1991:21-23); 
Bueno de Mesquita and Lalman (1992:12-17, 247); and Ikenberry, Lake, and Mastanduno (1988) provide 
recent overviews of the debate. For a concise review of the central tenets of Neorealism see Keohane 
(1986); Goldgeier and MacFaul (1992:470-472); and Layne (1993:5-16). 


4 By exploring small state foreign policy and showing the domestic politics counts, this paper aims to 
question the assumed causal primacy of Neorealist arguments in the study of state behavior. However, this 
essay remains firmly rooted in the classical Realist tradition which never disregarded the important role of 
domestic level factors. As Snyder notes, "Realism must be recaptured from those who look only at politics 
between societies, ignoring what goes on within societies" (1991:20). 
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during the 18th and 19th centuries provides a ready casebed for judging the merits of a domestic 
politics alternative to the study of small state behavior. Focusing on US foreign security policy, I 
identify the determinants of military strategy? during the Quasi War (1798-1800); the War of 
1812; and the Mexican-American War (1846-1848).° Each case analyzes how the institutional 
rules and structures of presidentialism, rather than the constraints of the external environment, 
influenced military strategies. My findings suggest that US foreign policy choices during this 
period failed to reflect prevailing international conditions and cannot be adequately understood 
without a domestic level perspective. Specifically, domestic institutional features, forged during 
an earlier period, effected both the timing and the direction of US military strategies. 
International/systemic factors lead us to expect foreign policy behavior which is not borne out by 
the empirical evidence. The proposed domestic level approach provides a closer historical fit.” 


In the final section of the essay, the US case study provides a springboard for speculating 
on the future foreign policies of the new East European and Soviet successor states. Most of the 
new regimes emerging from the collapse of the Soviet Union can be regarded as internationally 
weak states. Representative of a larger category, these states need not be studied in a theoretical 
or a historical vacuum. Predicting these states’ likely foreign policy behavior can be facilitated by 
analyzing the determinants of small state behavior in historical perspective. The proposed 
institutional argument provides one avenue for future research along these lines. The theory 
suggests that domestic rules and structures, which have been forged primarily via political 
bargains between elites and reformers, are likely to have important ramifications for these states’ 
foreign policies. International factors have been critically linked to regime choice in the new 
Europe; the future foreign policies of the new East European and Soviet successor states are 
likely to reflect these recent domestic institutional choices. In sum, the central thrust of the essay's 
historical analysis is that domestic institutions carry causal weight in the making of small state, as 
well as great power, foreign policy. If this argument is correct, and domestic institutions do 
matter in accounting for the foreign policies of internationally weak states, then the study suggests 


5 The analysis of military strategy involves studying how states decide "which wars shall be fought, or if 
war should be fought" (Posen, 1984:245). 


6 These cases comprise the three foreign wars that the US fought as an internationally weak state as well as 
the security issues which dominated domestic debate during the early period of the American republic. US 
security policy was selected because this foreign policy issue area also poses a hard case for domestic level 
theorizing. We would expect that decision making regarding the issues of war and peace would reflect 
national security interests rather than domestic political factors. Indeed, it is usually assumed that the 
constraints of the anarchical international environment will effect states' military strategies, especially when 
threats appear great and war seems more probable. See for example Posen (1984:38,59,80). Finding that 
domestic politics plays a larger role in national security policy than is generally presumed should also serve 
to legitimize domestic level research agendas. 


7 Each case pits Neorealism against the proposed domestic level theory. Since each theory leads us to 
expect different foreign policy behavior, I examine the real outcomes to see which theory predicts more 
reliably. The proposed domestic institutional argument gains credibility by providing the best explanation 
for small states' military strategies. The defeat of Neorealism in this competition can be considered 
substantial because the theory fails in an area in which it claims to be strong. 
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that US policy makers should be actively concerned and involved with constitution making and 
institution building in the New Europe. 


In conclusion, the essay suggests that various institutional designs condition foreign policy 
outcomes in all democratic states, whether great or small. Neorealism assumes that regime type 
has only a limited effect on a state's foreign policy, if at all.8 Domestic politics can be "black 
boxed" because, whatever their different internal characteristics, all states must nevertheless act in 
similar ways to ensure their security in a self-help world. By contrast, this essay argues that 
conditions within countries significantly shape states' conduct outside their borders. Yet, the 
implications of the paper are not that, in a contest between levels of analysis, domestic arguments 
automatically win. For instance, systemic/structural factors will play a dominant role in domestic 
institutional formation and change. Following regime consolidation, such international factors may ~ 
continue to influence state behavior or they may be outweighed by the affect of domestic political 
processes. The point is that more attention should be paid to the domestic determinants of small 
state behavior and less to making assertions that the systemic/structural analysis holds explanatory 
primacy. As more internationally weak states turn to democracy, small state researchers can no 
longer avoid the messy business of domestic political analysis. 


SECTION ONE 
How Should We Study Small State Foreign Policy? 


The Scholarly Consensus 


While mainstream IR has largely ignored the study of weak states in world politics, many 
scholars nevertheless suggest that we can account for small state behavior by focusing on the 
effects of the international system.? IR theorists have argued that since small states are more 
preoccupied with survival than are the great powers, the international system will be the most 
relevant level of analysis for explaining their foreign policy choices. Because internationally weak 
states are typically faced with external threats to national survival, it is assumed that foreign policy 
will reflect an attentiveness to the constraints of the international environment and that foreign 
policy goals will be less constrained by the domestic political process: "strong situations should 
shift the cause of behavior from a dispositional locus to a situational one" (Miller, 1992:19,24). 


8 It is often argued that while Neorealism can account for the general recurring patterns of state behavior, 
it does not attempt to explain the foreign policies of specific states. For example, Waltz says that in order 
to explain how an individual state will respond to the constraints posed by the international system, a 
theory of foreign policy is required (1979:71-72). Nevertheless, Waltz does refer to the particular foreign 
policy choices of individual states without providing such a theory (see for example, 1979:170-172,205- 
207). Moreover, many of Waltz's students have employed the structural/systemic level of analysis in 
explaining foreign policy. See for instance Posen (1984); Miller (1992); Grieco (1987). 


9 Tuchman suggests a possible reason behind the field's failure to deal with the small state: "if IR is the 
study of behavior in the international system, and action is the province of those who have military power 
for external use, little wonder that the weak state is bypassed" (1992:4). 
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By contrast, it is argued that domestic politics will necessarily play a greater role in an explanation 
of great power foreign policy. Generally speaking, great powers are faced with a lower level of 
external threat in comparison to small states and thus have more options for action (Waltz, 
1979:194-195).10 This increased range of choice will tend to make foreign policy formation 
more susceptible to domestic political influences. Consequently, IR scholars will be less able to 
ignore unit level variables when explaining great power foreign policy. 


Arguments which presume the salience of different levels of analysis in the study of great 
versus small state behavior have been raised in the works of numerous IR scholars. Well known 
early examples include Wolfers (1962) and Rosenau (1966). The former, in his famous analogy of 
the "burning house", emphasizes that states’ fear for survival is a variable rather than a constant 
and that "the closer nations are drawn to the pole of complete compulsion", the more they can be 
expected to conform in their behavior and act in a way that corresponds to structural models 
(1962:13-16). For Wolfers, the need to analyze decision making and domestic politics is most 
essential for the study of great powers where environmental constraints are less severe and hence 
differences in state behavior are more pronounced. This notion that small states are different is 
reiterated by Rosenau (1966:47-48). In assessing the relative explanatory power of structural and 
domestic factors in foreign policy, Rosenau suggests that the international environment will be 
more important in an analysis of small states rather than great powers. 


In recent years, this scholarly consensus has been reinforced. For example, Jervis argues 
that the security dilemma is particularly acute for small states which cannot afford to be cheated. 
Unlike great powers, small states lack a "margin of time and error" when responding to external 
exigencies. Since the costs of being exploited are much higher for small states than they are for 
great powers, the former will feel the effects of anarchy to a greater extent. Consequently, 
statesmen in small states will need to be "more closely attuned" to external constraints than will 
great power leadership (1978:172-173). Similarly Snyder claims that "among the great powers, 
domestic pressures often outweigh international ones in the calculations of national leaders" 
(1991:20; see also Nincic, 1992:16). When studying the foreign policies of small states, Snyder 
also assumes that international/structural considerations should suffice: 


...$mall states are more exposed to the vagaries of international security and economic 
competition. Whereas great powers adapt their foreign strategies to their domestic 
circumstances, small powers adapt their domestic circumstances to the strategy that their 
foreign environment dictates (1991:317-318, see also 62). 


10 With regard to the determinants of small state foreign policy, Waltz (1979) is ambiguous. On the one 
hand he argues that small state security and foreign policies will be dependent on structural constraints, 
such as the degree of great power competition (1979:184-185). Small states will need to be more attentive 
to external constraints due to their "narrower margin for error" (1979:195). On the other hand, Waltz 
claims that the smaller the state, the more it is likely to take international constraints for granted, since 
nothing it does can significantly effect the international system (1979:72-73). Moreover, because great 
powers focus their attention on those states most likely to present a security threat, they will be less 
interested in the behavior of weak states. By extension, the latter will face fewer external constraints and 
their behavior will thus be more likely to reflect domestic political influences. 
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Katzenstein (1989) concurs with this received wisdom that the study of small state and 
great power behavior require different analytical foci. To be sure, Katzenstein discusses at length 
how domestic political factors influenced the rise of "democratic corporatism" and subsequent 
successful economic policies of small West European countries. But the central thrust of his 
argument is that the position of these states in the international economy accounts for the 
development of this particular political structure (see 1989:37, 132-133,200,203). For Katzenstein 
“an analysis that neglects the different international contexts in which small and large industrial 
states operate creates anomalies" (1989:132). Hence, while international factors are essential for 
understanding the institutional development and foreign policies of the small West European 
states, domestic level arguments have more relevance for explaining the choices of states less 
exposed to the international economy.!! Lastly, in a recent study of state behavior in the post- 
cold war era, Goldgeier and MacFaul argue that while domestic politics will have an increasing 
influence on great power foreign policy, the behavior of small states on the periphery of the 
international system will continue to reflect structural/systemic constraints: "Structural realism is 
inadequate to explain the behavior of states in the core but is relevant for understanding regional 
security systems in the periphery" (1993:470, see also 475-476,479). 


To what extent has the small state literature reflected the scholarly consensus found in 
mainstream IR theory? We would expect that those works specifically devoted to the study of 
small states would question the received wisdom's empirical validity. Yet, 


to a large extent, small states research concentrates its efforts on the level of structurally 

determined behavior patterns. All authors, to some degree, start from the assumption that 
the structural attributes of smallness are by far the most important, if not the only, criteria 
that determined small states' policy (Vogel, 1983:57; see also Vayryren, 1983:83-104). 12 


Analysts typically assume that since small states lack the necessary self-sufficiency to defend 
themselves against great powers, they will be "continually preoccupied with the question of 
survival (Handel, 1981:36). Consequently, structural constraints and incentives will dominate the 
decision making calculus. For example, in a recent study of small state security and foreign policy, 
Handel argues that 


domestic determinants of foreign policy are less salient in weak states. The international 
system leaves them less room for choice in the decision making process. Their smailer 
margin of error...makes the essential interests of weak states less ambiguous. Kenneth 


11 For arguments similar to Katzenstein's in the small state literature in general, see Vogel (1983) and 
Skuhra (1983, especially 75-77). 


12 The small state literature has largely focused on definitional issues. Moreover, much of the literature 
tends to describe the various foreign policy strategies and options available to weak states rather than 
explain their behavior. Analysis has centered on how small states can best "play their cards" in order to 
increase their room for maneuver and bargaining power. See, for example, Keohane (1971); Barston 
(1973); and Clarke and Payne (1987). The levels of analysis problem with regard to the determinant of 
small state foreign policy is rarely discussed. 


Waltz's 'third image’ is therefore the most relevant level of analysis (1981:3,261-262; see 
also Barston, 1973:19). 


For Handel, the likely failure or success of small state foreign policy is a function of the 
nature of the particular international system in which it operates. Small states will have the 
greatest leverage and will be the most secure the greater the competition between the great 
powers (1981:5,171,191,194,258; see also Fox, 1969:756,763-764). 13 In Rothstein's words: 
"Small powers...are much more limited in their freedom by the nature of the systemic structure. 
For the most part they are dominated by the system, in the sense that the opportunities they have 
are dependent on the kind of system which exists" (1968:182). Thus, while small states may wield 
considerable influence despite their weak position in the international system, such leverage is a 
function of the external environment. Just as threats are externally derived so too will small states’ © 
bargaining power fluctuate in lock-step with the nature of the international system (see, for 
example, Fox, 1969:754-756). 


In sum, most scholars who study internationally weak states have sought to explain small 
state foreign policy by focusing on the prevailing features of the international system and on small 
state-great power interaction.!4 Bjol puts it well: 


For the small state, as Rosenau has pointed out, the environment is a much more 
important variable than for the great power, and hence any reasoning about its role should 
probably start by an identification of the type of international system in which it has to 
operate (1971:32-34). 


13 Handel says that during periods of great power competition, these states will be willing to pay a high 
price for the allegiance of small states, hence increasing the latter's bargaining power. However, Handel's 
claim appears to be highly contingent on a specific historical context, namely the Cold War. The opposite 
argument, namely that great power competition and small state insecurity vary directly, can also be made. 
Great power conflict may reduce small state autonomy if the latter are forced to "line up" behind great 
power poles (see, for example, Espindola, 1987:65-66,70). In this essay, I suggest that great power rivalry 
need not necessarily work in favor of internationally weak states. 


14 Note however that the literature on developing countries departs significantly from the received wisdom. 
For example, Rothstein (1977) frequently refers to the dominance of domestic considerations in the foreign 
policy choices of underdeveloped countries. Rothstein argues that a variety of domestic level variables are 
salient in the study of this category of weak state primarily because "questions of legitimacy, authority, and 
national identification remain unsettled" (1977:35). Recent analyses of Third World security and foreign 
policy which also focus on domestic political influences include David (1991); Ayoob (1991); and Holsti 
(1993) 


Challenging Neorealism On Its Own Home Court 


The received wisdom in the field suggests that the structural/systemic level of analysis has 
a home court advantage in accounting for the foreign policies of internationally weak states. 
Given this scholarly consensus, the study of small state behavior provides a unique opportunity 
for dealing Neorealism a major blow as well as for justifying the merits of domestic level 
approaches to foreign policy analysis. According to Stinchcombe, theories gain credibility by 
being pitted against each other in crucial experiments: "by eliminating the most likely alternative 
theory, we increase the credibility of our theory much more than we do by eliminating alternatives 
at random..." (1968:25). In reiterating Stinchcombe's advice, Posen claims that "our goal of 
theory testing should be the construction of particular difficult tests--tests that one intuitively 
expects the theory to pass only with difficulty" (1984:38). Similarly, Grieco recently notes that 


the most powerful way to test a theory is to determine if the propositions derived from it 
hold in circumstances in which they are unlikely to do so, and in which comparable 
propositions from competing theories very much ought to be validated (1992:4). 


Based on Stinchcombe's criteria, small state behavior is essentially a hard case for 
domestic level theory while it is easy on the alternative Neorealist explanation. Since small state 
foreign policy is precisely where we would expect the causal primacy of international factors, 
Neorealism should have little difficulty in explaining such cases. Because we would expect unit 
level influences to play a much smaller role in small state foreign policy, finding that domestic 
level variables do indeed matter in these unlikely instances will challenge the explanatory power of 
Neorealism while strengthening the legitimacy of domestic level perspectives. 


SECTION TWO 


Domestic Level Theories of Foreign Policy: 
Traditional Approaches and the Institutional Alternative 


"Society" versus "State" 


Challenging the scholarly consensus regarding the determinants of small state foreign 
policy requires that we test Neorealism against a viable domestic politics explanation. In doing so, 
the next logical step would be to adopt a theory of domestic politics already advanced in the field. 
Yet, while IR scholars have raised several domestic level arguments, most prove insufficient in 
accounting for the foreign policies of internationally weak, democratic states. 15 


15 In this essay, I define democracy in its minimalist sense. A state can be categorized as democratic if 
government leaders are determined by elections contested by independent political groups; the transfer of 
power between these political groups is peaceful and is based on election results; government officials are 
not systematically controlled by non elected individuals or institutions; and citizens have the right to 
express political views, organize for political action, and seek alternative sources of information without 
fear of punishment. Based on this definition, the US can be considered a democracy for the period under 
study (see for example Levy, 1993:14-15). Although women and the black population did not vote, at least 
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Since liberal polities are constructed to allow for the participation of society in policy 
formation, monocausal theories which are either "society-centered" or "state-centered" will fail to 
adequately capture domestic political processes. Societal arguments, which view state behavior as 
a function of pressure from societal groups, often neglect the fact that state actors and institutions 
can play a crucial role in shaping societal groups’ capacity to exert influence on policy 
outcomes.!© On the other hand, state-centered approaches which view foreign policy as the 
output of the administrative and decision making apparatus of the state's executive branch, 
commonly fail to take sufficient account of the more subtle forms of public pressure.!7 For 
example, in democracies the executive typically has institutional incentives to anticipate the 
reactions of domestic groups and to revise policies to accord with citizens' expected attitude 
toward future policies. Thus, while the executive may encounter little domestic opposition, statists 
are incorrect to infer that this consensus implies executive autonomy to societal forces. Finally, 
state-centered approaches which view policy outcomes as a function of states’ organizational 
structure (i.e., the relative strength of the state in relation to society) obscure the role of political 
bargaining which inevitably occurs in all democratic states, whether "weak" or "strong".!8 This 
"domestic structure" approach identifies the boundaries within which political choices are made 
but fails to explain specific foreign policy formation. Moreover, since organizational structures 
remain more or less constant over time, the approach cannot account for foreign policy change. 
Perhaps most important, the domestic structure approach derives outcomes from fairly fixed 
contextual features. It assumes that political outcomes can simply be "read off" an institutional 
configuration (Thelen and Steinmo, 1992:14). Consequently, the domestic political process which 
necessarily intervenes between state-societal preconditions and foreign policy outcomes is under 
specified. 


The Institutional Approach 


The institutional perspective, often termed the "new institutionalism" (see March and 
Olsen, 1984) or "historical institutionalism" (Steinmo, Thelen, and Longstreth, 1992), addresses 
the shortcomings of both societal and statist approaches. Indeed, an institutional approach is 
especially well suited for the study of foreign policy formation in democratic states because it 
attempts to account for the interplay between state and society and the ways in which institutional 
designs impinge upon both state and societal actors: "institutionalists have constructed important 
analytical bridges: between state-centered and society-centered analyses by looking at the 


half of the population of white males were eligible to vote in elections contested by independent parties. 
Moreover, peaceful transfers of power between political groups occurred regularly and citizens were able 
to petition government representatives for redress as well as organize for political action For alternative 
definitions of democracy see the review essays of Schmitter and Karl (1991) and Ray (1993). See also the 
extensive discussion by Sorensen (1993:3-24). 


16 A seminal example of the societal approach is Milner (1988). 


17 Exemplars of this type of statist argument include Gilpin (1975) and Krasner (1978). 


18 See, for example, Katzenstein (1978). 


institutional arrangements that structure relations between the two" (Thelen and Steinmo, 
1992:10; see also Risse-Kappen, 1991: 485-486). !9 


In Political Science, institutionalists are determined to bring political institutions "back in" 
to the study of political processes. Such scholars view political institutions as fundamental 
features of politics and seek to understand the ways in which they contribute to political stability 
and change. Central to the approach is the belief that factors internal to political institutions affect 
the flow of history. Without denying the importance of societal conflict and the calculations of 
self-interested actors, institutionalists posit a more autonomous role for institutions. Institutions 
are considered more than simple "mirrors of social forces" but are rather the frameworks within 
which politics takes place (Thelen and Steinmo, 1992:2). The assumption is that in exploring the 
immediate struggles between societal and government actors, we should focus on the constraining © 
role of the institutional setting, as well as on the historical dynamics that shape these institutional 
structures.29 One of the main themes of the approach is that pre-existing institutions mediate the 
interests and capacities of state and societal actors even after the ideas and conditions responsible 
for their formation are no longer present. As Krasner notes, "the basic characteristic of an 
institutional argument is that prior institutional choices limit available future options" (1989:74, 
see also 70; Ikenberry, 1988:220-221,226; Caporaso, 1992:628). The general point that emerges 
from this perspective is that institutions not only provide the arenas within which social forces 
contend, but they also set the terms and available resources for these struggles: 


once developed actors tend to view solutions to particular problems through the lens of 
instruments that are available to them; their options are limited or expanded by the tools 
they have at hand (Haggard, 1991:46; Ikenberry, 1988:225; Jervis, 1991/1992:42). 


An institutional approach requires that we study how governance structures initially 
develop as well as why they tend to persist over time. As IR scholars we will be interested in how 
international preconditions in general, and foreign policy in particular, affect domestic institutional 
formation and change as well as how these domestic institutions constrain and enable subsequent 
foreign policy choices. As DePalma recently notes, "just as the rules make a difference, so does 
the way in which they are adopted" (1990:214). 


19 Various definitions of institutions have been advanced in the literature. In this essay, I view institutions 
as sets of rules that prescribe permissible behavior. Central to this definition is the notion that institutions 
define acceptable patterns of conduct which channel social behavior in a certain direction rather than in the 
many directions that would otherwise be possible. Many scholars would concur with this conceptualization. 
See, for instance, Knight (1992); North (1991:3); Caporaso (1989:141); March and Olsen (1984:735); 
Kiser and Ostrom (1982:179). This definition differs from earlier analyses where institutions are considered 
aggregations of preferences. 


20 Insofar as the approach assumes that we cannot understand today's political choices without looking at 
institutional features created at earlier periods, the approach requires historical analysis. Indeed, 
institutionalism necessarily involves connecting the past, present, and future such that explanations of 
political behavior at any given time become part of a "sequential story". 
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International Effects on Domestic Institutional Formation and Change 


In examining how domestic institutions are formed and subsequently revised, the recent 
Comparative Politics literature on democratic transitions provides a good place to start.2! 
Students of democratization have argued that institutional formation and change tends to occur 
during periods of crisis in which existing political rules and structures are discredited and new sets 
of rules are adopted: "the transitional phase can be seen...as a formative period, akin to a critical 
juncture, during which choices set countries on a particular trajectory" (Munck and Leff, 1993:4; 
see also DePalma, 1990:8,15; Casper and Taylor, 1993). During this period, potential regime 
opponents and/or elites realize that the old system no longer "works" and needs amendment 
(DePalma, 199C:29). This institutional reform is affected by crisis which generates changes in the 
relative bargaining power of various domestic groups: "political actors discover that sources of 
political strength or power have changed. The critical juncture may [produce] new sources of 
political strength" (Casper and Taylor, 1993:13-14; Huntington, 1991:123; see also Knight, 
1992:145-146). 


In analyzing these transition periods, factors internal to the state tend to receive the most 
attention.22 Nevertheless, comparativists also note that international factors contribute to regime 
change. Specifically, scholars have pointed out that democratization is facilitated by "settlement, 
colonial rule, defeat in war, or fairly direct imposition" (Huntington, 1984:205-207; Linz, 
1990:148-149; Sorensen, 1993:21-23). For example, US and British influence have been 
"important means of diffusing democratic ideas and institutions" (DePalma, 1990:18-20; 
Huntington, 1991:100-105). Moreover, the successful experiences of these and other Western 
countries with democracy has provided an important "demonstration effect" for other states. 
However, while comparativists do refer to such pressures from the external environment, they fail 
to link these exogenous conditions to the political process by which regime transitions inevitably 
occur. Comparativists often point out that identifying contextual conditions for democratization 
minimizes the role of strategic choice in shaping the particular institutions that emerge (Rustow, 
1970; DePalma, 1990; Linz, 1990; Karl and Schmitter, 1991:270-271; Huntington, 1991:39). 
Context and structure may compel the modification or abandonment of existing political 
institutions but they do not determine whether a (or what type of) new regime will result in their 
place.23 Yet, despite this frequent claim that "democratic regimes are installed not by trends but 


21 The democratic transition or democratization literature focuses on the transition from authoritarian to 
democratic regime types. These works examine the mechanisms of institutional change, as well as the 
preconditions which facilitate such transitions. However, these arguments need not be confined solely to 
transitions from authoritarian rule. They can also prove helpful in analyzing other types of domestic 
institutional formation and change, such as the coincidence of independence with the adoption of a 
democratic political system and the transition from one democratic regime to another. 


22 A state's level of economic development, social structure, and cultural features are typically cited as the 
key variables in the emergence of democratic regimes. For a concise review of these preconditions which 
favor regime transition see Huntington (1984). For a more extensive review see Huntington (1991). 


23 Preconditions provide only part of the story. To jump from such environmental constraints to the 
conclusion that these factors are responsible for institutional change is misleading. As Huntington notes, 


by people" (Huntington, 1991:107), there has been little study of the ways in which international 
preconditions effect the interaction between domestic groups. For instance, little attention has 
been devoted to how international factors may influence the bargaining game between 
government and opposition. Moreover, since external preconditions tend to be included in a long 
list of additional domestic level variables, the independent effect of international factors on the 
domestic political process is obscured (see, for example, Huntington, 1991; Casper and Taylor, 
1993) . Lastly, recent studies of democratization fail to recognize that international factors may 
have a crucial bearing on the type of democratic regime likely to emerge. For — exogenous 
factors may bias political actors in favor of presidential or parliamentary features.2 


International factors are more likely to be linked to domestic regime formation and change 
when states are faced with severe military and/or economic threats. As Migdal points out, "a 
redistribution of social control cannot occur without exogenous factors first creating catastrophic 
conditions that rapidly and deeply undermine existing strategies of survival (1988:262, see also 
20-24, 271-274). International threats may trigger foreign policy crises which, in turn, can 
influence the bargaining power of reformers vis-a-vis status quo proponents. Exogenous pressures 
can provide a "window of opportunity" for advocates of regime reform. Reformers can draw 
attention to external threats and poor foreign policy performance in order to justify the necessity 
for regime change and de-legitimize the position of those who support the status quo. References 
to the "mismatch" between domestic institutions and the external environment can go far in 
strengthening the bargaining position of regime reformers.2> As Thelen and Steinmo suggest: 
"Groups and individuals are not merely spectators as conditions change to favor or penalize them 
in the political balance of power, but rather strategic actors capable of acting on 'openings' 
provided by such contextual conditions in order to defend or enhance their own positions" 
(1992:17). Moreover, given serious external threats, statesmen will tend to choose domestic 
institutions on the basis of their likely foreign policy performance. Since minimizing these 
international threats and ensuring survival of the polity will be of prime importance, specific 
domestic rules, structures, and decision making procedures will be fashioned with this goal in 
mind. Once statesmen have opted for democracy, the choice between various institutional 
alternatives will be influenced by the perceived effects that these differing systems will have on 


"democracies are created not by causes but by causers". Consequently, it is important to study how 
contextual features are translated into new political forms. 


24 The democratization literature rarely differentiates between presidential and parliamentary systems, 
focusing instead on transitions to democracy in general (Linz, 1990:153). Scholars argue that the 
"presidential versus parliamentary" debate has little bearing on the study of democratization. For instance, 
Huntington claims that, while there may be differences between democratic regimes, they are 
inconsequential in comparison to the differences between democracies and authoritarian systems 
(1991:109). Huntington suggests that analyzing the differences between democracies may facilitate 
explanations of the effects of various democratic systems once created but will have little influence on how 
democratic governments are initially forged. This essay suggests otherwise. Insofar as no single democratic 
regime need emerge from a critical juncture, more attention should be paid to alternative constitutional 
forms and arrangements. 


25 On how increasing gaps between external reality and existing patterns of governance spurs political 
restructuring see Dodd (1993). 


future foreign policy options. Ceteris paribus, we can expect that when faced with serious 
exogenous threats, advocates of democratization will be predisposed toward presidential 
institutional arrangements rather than parliamentarism. Statesmen are likely to assume that 
presidentialism, which is meant to increase the power of the executive vis-a-vis the legislative 
branch, will contribute to more efficient foreign policies.2© 


Exogenous military and economic threats do not automatically result in domestic regime 
transition. For example, in most instances domestic institutions will be able to cope with external 
pressures. At other times, revisions of existing rules and structures can be instituted without a 
wholesale transformation of the traditional regime. Moreover, international factors are more likely 
to spur domestic institutional change in internationally weak states. Unlike great powers, small 
states have much more to lose from poor foreign policy performance and are less likely to survive 
in the face of severe exogenous threats. Thus, unlike the great powers, they will be more likely to 
adjust their domestic institutions to the demands of the international environment. Yet, even when 
small states confront a hostile external environment, regime change is not guaranteed. The 
consolidation of a new set of institutional rules will be dependent on whether bargains, pacts, and 
deals can be successfully concluded.27 Often this will require the amendment of new institutions 
such that no groups will be likely to attain disproportional benefits.28 Consequently, while the 


26 Linz argues that presidentialism will render democratic consolidation less likely. Unlike in parliamentary 
systems based on proportional representation, presidentialism's "zero sum" and "winner take all" qualities 
will tend to push influential societal groups to the sidelines of the political process. Consequently, Linz 
claims that presidential systems will be less likely to receive the widespread legitimacy necessary for 
successful regime consolidation. Moreover, due to the polarization of electoral competition, fledgling 
presidential democracies heighten the dissatisfaction of the losing candidates, something which will 
inevitably increase political tension (1990:153-154; 1992c:25-26,34-36,189; see also DePalma, 1990:55, 
216-218). Linz bases his conclusions on the implications of presidentialism for the domestic political 
process. Yet, insofar as presidential institutions may prove effective at handling pressing foreign policy 
issues and may empower statesmen to mitigate international threats, such systems may be just as likely to 
receive domestic support as will parliamentary regimes. My point here is that, if we consider the 
international consequences of presidentialism rather than its domestic ramifications, presidential democracy 
may appear more attractive relative to its alternatives. 


27 Recent studies tent to concur that democratic consolidation is most likely when regime transition 
involves bargaining between government and opposition. In such cases, influential groups will be less likely 
to challenge the rules of the game since the prior bargaining process ensured that their interests would be 
taken into account. Insofar as these actors continue to obtain a fair percentage of political spoils, they will 
be unlikely to seek a renegotiation of the regime (Karl and Schmitter, 1991:280-282; Huntington, 
1984:212-213; Huntington, 1991:164,169,276; Sorensen, 1993:29; DePalma, 1990). This essay suggests 
that international factors and foreign policy performance will also influence the prospects for consolidation. 
If statesmen choose domestic institutions in part on the basis of their likely effects on foreign policy, then 
whether or not these new institutions empower statesmen with regard to foreign policy will also effect the 
chances of regime consolidation. All other things being equal, a regime that is able to solve the nation's 
security problems will be less likely to experience legitimation crises than one that cannot. Thus, 
institutional performance on the international front is critically linked to institutionai legitimacy. Actors are 
likely to focus as much upon outcomes as they will upon the conduct of political processes. 


specification of international preconditions cannot foretell whether statesmen will produce new 
institutions, it can nevertheless provide information about what kind of behavior we can expect 
from the actors involved. Karl and Schmitter put this well: 


Even in the midst of the tremendous uncertainty provoked by a regime change, the 
decisions made by various actors respond to, and are conditioned by [structural-historical 
constraints]... These can be decisive in that they may either restrict or enhance the options 
available to different political actors attempting to construct one or another type of 
democracy (1991:271). 


Domestic Institutional Effects on Foreign Policy 


Essential to an institutional approach is the assumption that policy is the product of 
institutions whose previous historical development can significantly effect the political process in 
later periods. During the transition period, politics is an "evolving game of experimentation and 
adaptation to new historical conditions". Once institutions are selected however, we can begin to 
see politics in terms of a "well-ordered game with more or less fixed rules". Political behavior can 
be analyzed as a "recurring game of choice" in which decisions are reached within a given set of 
institutional constraints (Dodd, 1993:48; DePalma, 1990:5,109-110). 


Both rational choice and sociological perspectives address the mechanisms of such 
institutional persistence. Rational choice approaches focus on the individual responses to incentive 
structures provided by various institutional designs (Kiser and Ostrom, 1982:181; Powell and 
DiMaggio, 1991:5). The approach assumes that insofar as actors are able to realize their goals 
most of the time, institutions will tend to be fairly stable (Knight, 1992:127,177).29 
Consequently, the rational choice approach directs analysis toward the ways in which institutional 
designs shape actors’ pursuits of their interests. By precluding some options and allowing for 
others, institutions effect who gets what, when, and how. Institutions provide greater bargaining 
power to some actors over others. Since political behavior will be dependent on which groups win 
or lose, institutions have the potential to influence policy outcomes by affecting political struggles 
(Thelen and Steinmo, 1992:2-3). As rules and decision making procedures become a 
battleground on which various groups attempt to further their own interests, institutions can be 
considered strategic resources in distributional conflicts (Knight, 1992:195; Mainwaring, 
1990:174). Thus, the impact of institutions lies in the way a given structure and set of rules helps 
some actors — over others; institutions matter because they influence the nature of political 
competition.329 Gourevitch puts this well: 


28 On the role of distributional conflicts in the emergence of institutions see Knight (1992, especially 26- 
28, 40-41, 126-128). 


29 Rational choice theories also point out that institutions will tend to be "sticky" because: [1] relying on 
pre-existing institutions is less costly than creating and enforcing new ones; and, [2] institutions create 
interest groups with a stake in maintaining existing rules and structures. 
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What must be illuminated is how specific interests use various weapons by fighting 
through certain institutions in order to achieve their goals. each step in this chain can 
affect the final result (1978:905, see also 900-907; 1986:28,61-62,229; North, 1991:4-5). 


In terms of foreign policy analysis, the rational choice perspective would direct analysis 
toward the ways in which skillful entrepreneurs put institutional logics to strategic use. The 
impact of institutional rules on foreign policy outcomes depends on who tries to use them and for 
what purposes. In defining a specific set of rules and a range of possible options, domestic 
institutions can influence foreign policy by providing components which can subsequently be 
manipulated by self-interested actors (Grafstein, 1991:82,90).3! In sum, institutions can effect 
the bargaining power of various domestic groups and hence the nature of foreign policy 
outcomes. 


Recently, the rational choice approach has been the subject of critique by scholars who 
argue that it neglects the sociological aspects of political interaction (Thelen and Steinmo, 
1992:8-9). Specifically, critics argue that actors’ interests are endogenous to the institutional 
process. Wendt points out that institutions influence "not just by creating external constraints on 
the behavior of exogenously constituted actors" but through the acquiring of "new understandings 
of self and other" (1992:417; see also Keohane, 1988:382). Consequently, institutions persist 
because they are tied to actors commitments to their identities: "institutions may persist even 
when, to an outside observer, they have lost their original functionality or practicality. One does 
certain things not because they work but because they are right" (Beger and Luckman, 1980:108- 
109; see also Krasner, 1989; Grafstein, 1992:34,47; Knight, 1992:186-188; Dodd, 1993:8-9). 
Over time actors cease to challenge institutional frameworks not only because they allow actors to 
maximize their interests but also because the institutional setting "constitutes" the actors 
themselves. As Grafstein comments, "members work within their institutions and not on them 
because to step outside the institutions structure is to step into a social void" (1991:100). 
Individuals comply with institutions rules both because they are getting something worthwhile in 
terms of material benefits and also because of the psychological satisfaction in group identity. 


Institutional arguments based on sociological perspectives suggest a competing approach 
to the study of institutional influence. Here the assumption is that institutions shape individuals’ 
identities as well as public discourse by prescribing appropriate behavior and providing resources 
for socially meaningful action. The approach would direct foreign policy analysis toward the ways 
in which actors invoke institutional rules in order to justify their own foreign policy choices and 
de-legitimize alternative foreign policy options. Invoking institutional features is a useful strategy 
since it involves equating policies with the approval of a desired social order. By equating policy 


30 Rational choice institutionalism starts from the premise that social outcomes are the product of conflict 
among social groups with competing interests. Institutions do not matter for their intrinsic features but 
because of their effects on these societal struggles. See Knight (1992:14) and Thelen and Steinmo 
(1992:3,6-7,12-13,22,28). 


31 That institutions are subject to manipulation does not diminish the causal efficacy of an institutional 
argument. On the contrary, the fact that institutions prescribe only a limited number of rules means that 
actors will find their freedom of action constrained. 


choices with domestic institutions, these policy options will be accorded a greater degree of 
legitimacy than would otherwise be the case. Thus, like rational choice, the sociological approach 
also views institutions as power resources. Ceferis paribus, actors who succeed in linking foreign 
policy options to the legitimacy of the domestic institutional framework will increase their 
bargaining leverage vis-a-vis competing political groups. The sociological perspective would also 
direct foreign policy analysis toward the ways in which actors seek to reconcile their foreign 
policy interests within pre-existing institutional boundaries. Such reconciliation will often require 
an adjustment or abandonment of certain foreign policy options.32 


Domestic Politics and Foreign Policy: A Two-Step Institutional Model 


The preceding discussion has suggested that political behavior can only be explained in the 
context of institutionally created incentives and available options. Current foreign policy 
preferences and capabilities cannot be understood without looking at prior institutional choices: 


...the possible options available at any given point in time are constrained by available 
institutional capabilities and these capabilities are themselves a product of choices made 
during some earlier period (Krasner, 1989:75). 


I have also suggested that understanding institutional formation and subsequent stability 
requires that we differentiate between "politics in crisis" and "politics in normal times".33 
Institutions tend to be formed and reformed in periods of acute crisis; they will tend to persist in 
the absence of such exogenous influences. Gourevitch puts this well: "History has its points of 
critical choice, moments of flux when several things might happen...For years afterward, that 


32 Despite their differences, rational choice and sociological approaches each consider institutions as 
"frameworks of opportunity" or "resources" which empower as well as constrain political actors. Both 
perspectives assume that by expanding the "menu of available practices", institutions may present policy 
options not previously available and may allow actors to pursue their interests in innovative ways. For 
example, in the rational choice literature, institutions are viewed as empowering actors primarily by 
allowing them to make credible commitments. Options for cooperation are expanded by institutional 
features which constrain future reneging on current bargains (see Shepsle, 1989; North, 1991:33,58-59). 
Similarly, in the sociological literature, institutions are viewed as enabling action much like language 
enables speech. Institutions are the medium of social practice. Actors draw upon rules and resources in 
order to increase their power over other actors. But their actions are only possible by virtue of institutional 
features (see Giddens, 1981; Wendt, 1987:355-361,365; Dessler, 1989:451-454; Thompson, 1984:148- 
169; Cohen, 1989:24-25,44-45,153). 


33 Almond and Genco were among the first to distinguish between crisis politics and normal politics (see 
1977:493,496-497; see also Almond, Flanagan, and Mundt, 1973). Recently, IR theorists have 
demonstrated the relevance of this distinction for both IPE and Security Studies. For works in IPE see 
Gourevitch (1986); Ikenberry (1988); Frieden and Lake; Frieden (1992); and Rodrik (1993). For a recent 
contribution to the subfield of security studies see Miller (1992). For a recent studies of US political 
development which also distinguish between crisis and non-crisis periods see Dodd (1993) and Skowronek 
(1990). 
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winning alternative will preempt other possibilities and things will seem more closed" (1986:9; see 
also Keohane and Nye, 1989:277-278). This notion that rapid political change occurs during 
short-term upheavals followed by longer ——, of stability and stasis forms the basis of an 
institutional approach to foreign policy.3 


Figure 1 represents an example of what such an approach might look like. The model is 
divided into two stages. In the first stage, the forging of new domestic institutions is to be 
explained as a function of a critical juncture or episodic event stemming from severe military 
and/or economic threat. Such international threats become "critical catalysts of change". Since 
these international pressures can trigger foreign policy crises, debates regarding regime change 
will be based, in part, on the perceived effects that various institutional alternatives will have on 
future foreign policy performance. Moreover, poor foreign policy performance in mitigating 
international threats discredits existing institutions thereby empowering regime reformers. 
Advocates of regime reform can emphasize the gap between existing institutions and the 
international environment when justifying their position. Thus, in Stage 1, the external conditions 
and constraints imposed upon the state are causally linked to its internal structure. International 
threats and foreign policy performance bears crucially on a country's political evolution. In 
Stage 2, the trajectory of foreign policy is related to these initial domestic institutional conditions. 
The structures and rules negotiated during crisis periods preclude and facilitate future choices by 
foreclosing certain policy options and allowing for others. Once formed in rare periods of crisis, 
institutions constrain and empower domestic groups by delineating specific repertories of policy 
instruments, thereby influencing which foreign policy strategies will be ultimately adopted. Once 
consolidated, institutions will have long-term foreign policy consequences beyond the control or 
the intentions of their designers. In sum, the two-step model suggests that institutions be treated 
as both independent and dependent variables. When institutions are considered as dependent 
variables, as in Stage 1 of the model, we will be looking for the conditions conducive to regime 
formation and change. When institutions are viewed as independent variables, as in Stage 2 of the 
model, we will be looking for their effects on political outcomes. 


In terms of foreign policy analysis, there are several advantages to the proposed 
institutional perspective. First, the model allows for a reciprocal interplay between agency and 
structure.35 On the one hand, at critical junctures, the activity of political actors can bring about 
a change in social structure. While severe international threats are constraints that domestic actors 


34 The argument that fundamental institutional change occurs in an episodic and discontinuous manner 
bears a close resemblance to punctuated equilibrium theory. This evolutionary theory assumes that genetic 
change occurs rarely and rapidly. Once a sharp break in the ancestral lineage take place, species do not 
change substantially over long periods of time. Recently, several political scientists have noted the 
implications of punctuated equilibrium theory for institutional analysis. See for example Krasner (1984); 
Krasner (1989); Katzenstein (1989:296); Ruggie (1993:166-167); Thelen and Steinmo (1992:15); Spruyt 
(1991). For more on punctuated equilibrium and its implications for the social sciences see Somit and 
Peterson (1992). For an extensive review of IR works which draw on punctuated equilbirum as a metaphor 
for institutional continuity and change see Fendius (1993). 


35 For useful overviews of the “agent-structure" problem in IR see Wendt (1987) and Dessler (1989). 
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are compelled to deal with, any resulting institutional changes are a function of the ways in which 
actors perceive they can best cope with these external threats--political engineering matters. On 
the other hand, once formed, social structures constrain agents, even as the latter retain the 
freedom to maneuver within institutional boundaries. The study of political choice remains 
essential precisely because institutions delimit a range of possible policy options rather than 
determine any particular path. Indeed, political agency matters after institutions are developed 
and not just in moments of institutional breakdown (Thelen and Steinmo, 1992:17). Thus, by 
bracketing time into crisis and non-crisis periods, the framework accounts for both the influence 
of institutions as well as the purposeful behavior of political actors--institutions are both products 
and constraints (Carlsnaes, 1992:256,263; Thelen and Steinmo, 1992:10-12). 


Second, the framework can incorporate both rational choice and sociological perspectives. 
Both approaches can inform our analysis of how domestic institutions influence foreign policy in 
Stage 2 of the model. The model merely states that actors’ choices will be based on a repertoire of 
pre-existing policy options. It makes no a-priori claim as to whether actors will manipulate 
institutional features in order to achieve their preferred foreign policy goals or whether they will 
legitimize these goals by invoking institutional norms--both strategies are potentially feasible.3® 


Lastly, the proposed institutional argument assumes that new institutions may be either 
beneficial or dysfunctional for society as a whole. For example, new sets of institutions may prove 
adaptive in the sense that they enable actors to deal with foreign policy problems in innovative 
ways. On the other hand, new institutional features can provide actors with the means for 


advancing their own particularistic goals. The result may be foreign 9 which is tailored to the 
interests of a few societal groups rather than the nation as a whole.3 


36 The model assumes that political actors are rational agents who make cost/benefit calculations to select 
an optimal course of action. However, their choices will also be motivated and constrained by values and 
norms. The framework recognizes that actors are goal-seeking agents without ignoring the social 
dimensions and bases of institutional influence. 


37 For examples of how institutional features may increase or decrease the likelihood that foreign policy 
will be "hijacked" by self-serving societal groups see Snyder (1991). 


SECTION THREE 
The Case Study: The United States, 1781-1848>8 


In this section of the essay, the "institutional" perspective depicted above will be tested via 
a diachronic study of US foreign security policy during the 18th and 19th centuries. 39 The 
American case was selected because small state researchers have consistently failed to include US 
foreign policy prior to the Civil War in their historical examples.49 This omission is odd, 
particularly because of the general consensus among diplomatic historians regarding the weakness 
and insecurity of the young American republic. 


The case study suggests that US foreign policies during this period reflected domestic 
political considerations in ways that diplomatic historians have largely overlooked. While 
historians tend to explain early American foreign policy as a function of the European balance of 
power4! | domestic political factors have not been disregarded. In fact, diplomatic historians often 
cite partisan and sectional conflict in explaining early US involvement in international wars. Yet, 
these "society-centered" analyses often fail to refer to the pre-existing institutional frameworks 
within which domestic groups acted. These analyses neglect the ways in which the US 
Constitution, which delineated the structures and rules of American presidentialism, represented 
new constraints and resources for foreign policy action. An analysis of early American foreign 
policy from an "institutional" perspective should therefore improve our understanding of the 
eine" aman in particular and domestic political influences on small state foreign policy in 
general. 


The case study is organized as follows. First, I present various reasons for categorizing the 
US prior to the mid 1800's as a small state. Such a justification is important insofar as it will 
provide small state researchers with an understudied empirical referent. Next, I look at how 
several international threats from 1781-1787 contributed to a strengthening of the American state, 
as pre-existing institutions embodied in the Articles of Confederation were replaced with a new 


38 The American case presented in this paper is part of a larger study which seeks to compare the foreign 
policy behavior of various internationally weak, democratic states in terms of their differing domestic 
institutional designs. See Fendius Elman (forthcoming). 


39 The following discussion assumes the reader's basic familiarity with US foreign relations during this 
period. For concise overviews see Pratt (1972:1-135) and Deconde (1978:37-189). 


40 For example, in an entire volume devoted to looking at "as many [historical] cases as possible" of weak 
state foreign policy, Handel (1981) never once refers to the early American period. 


41 See, for example, Pratt (1972) and Spykman (1970). 


42 Given the fact that US Constitution building coincided with early American foreign policy, this lack of 
attention devoted to the study of domestic institutional constraints appears odd. One possible explanation 
for this absence of any systematic studies on how the US presidential system shaped foreign policy 
outcomes during early American history is that US Constitutional historiography and American diplomatic 
history have largely developed as separate subfields of American History. 
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set of political rules and resources.43 During this "punctuation" period (i.e., Stage 1 of the 
model), domestic institutional structures are the dependent variable to be explained as a function 
of international factors and foreign policy outcomes. Political engineering was required in order to 
forge a new political structure which could better cope with external threats.44 Lastly, I discuss 
the impact of these institutional structures on US foreign security policy. In this "equilibrium" 
phase (i.e., Stage 2 of the model), the presidential system set up at an earlier period is an 
independent variable which can account for both the timing and direction of US foreign policy 
actions. Focusing on US decision making prior to the Quasi War; the War of 1812; and the 
Mexican-American War, I claim that, in each case, domestic politics provides a better explanation 
of US foreign policy choices than do Neorealist accounts. In each case, foreign policy is linked to 
the constraints and incentives of presidentialism. The previous historical development of this 
particular type of democratic system significantly effected foreign policy outcomes in later 
periods. Consequently, the scholarly consensus that the international level of analysis can best 
account for small state foreign policy is seriously challenged. Insofar as the American case is 
concerned, the historical evidence does not lend itself to establishing the causal primacy of 
Neorealism over a domestic level approach. 


The United States as an Internationally Weak State 


In testing theories of the state and the international system, IR scholars have often 
considered US foreign policy in the post 1945 period as an appropriate case study. Indeed, US 
foreign policy behavior since the Second World War has influenced the development of a number 
of IR theories regarding great power interaction, not the least of these being hegemonic stability 
theory. Currently, theorizing about 20th century America continues to be popular as IR theorists 
debate the causes of rank order change in the international system and the reasons for great power 
decline. However, since some of the foremost literature in the subfields of International Political 
Economy and Security Studies relies on contemporary American domestic politics and foreign 
relations, students have had less exposure to the early American period and often assume that the 
US was always a great power.45 Diplomatic historians, more familiar with the pre-Civil War 


43 Among political scientists the emergence of American democracy is typically assumed to have been a 
slow process of incremental change (see for example Linz, 1990:143). This essay suggests otherwise. In 
fact, the forging of the US presidential system was "telescoped" into a few critical years. 


44 Tn arguing that the period from 1781-1787 constituted a "critical period" in early American history, I 
concur with American historians who view the US Constitution as a fundamental departure from earlier 
institutions rather than the "crowning success of the movement for a more popular government that had 
started with the revolution" (Grob and Billias, 1992:161). Instead of the Revolutionary and Constitutional 
periods representing a continuous line of progressive political evolution, I concur with those interpretations 
which view the period from 1781-1787 as a "dramatic story of change". According to this view, there was 
no essential continuity between the Articles of Confederation and the Constitution. Instead, the latter 
replaced the former. For a concise discussion of this tradition in US Constitutional historiography see Grob 
and Billias (1992:159-181). 


period in US history, would disagree. Most experts of early American history have underscored 
the insecurity and weakness of the young republic.4© The following quotations from leading 
historians are representative of this scholarly consensus: 


Although the US gained formal recognition of its freedom in 1783, for many years after 
that date the new nation remained a very minor factor in international politics, and the 
major powers of Europe felt free to treat Americans as though that independence were not 
complete (Perkins, 1962:1). 


The United States...became an independent nation with a considerable domain, but jealous 
European neighbors still surrounded it. To the North England held Canada, to the South 
and West, Spain controlled the Floridas and Louisiaria (Deconde, 1978:36). 


It had long been thought that England was spoiling for a chance to resubjugate its former 
colonies...By 1786 nearly all observers anticipated the outbreak of a European war, one in 
which an Anglo-Spanish combination would pose grave problems for the Confederation, 
with Britain poised to strike along the Northern flank and Spain capable of penetration 
along a wide arc running south-southwest (Marks, 1987:313). 


Small in numbers, poor in liquid wealth, weak in military power, the United States had 
perforce, in those early years...to direct much of its attention to its own security...[US 
Presidents] had sufficient cause to worry over threats to the security and vital interests of 
the United States (Pratt, 1972:3). 


US expansion and economic growth during the pre-Civil war period should not mislead us 
into assuming that US survival was assured. On the contrary, the young republic was only secure 
insofar as the European powers were too absorbed with their own rivalries on the European 
continent to notice developments in the new world. When faced with a concerted effort on the 
part of a great power, US security was jeopardized. Thus, US statesmen could not disregard 
European power struggles. On the contrary, policies had to be considered in light of anticipated 
European reactions. Of course, US policy makers could exploit and manipulate European 
conflicts to their own advantage. They did so mainly by purchasing territory from over-extended 
European powers who needed to focus their attention on the aspirations of would-be European 
hegemons. But the US had little influence over the course of European events and could not 
significantly effect the security of the European great powers. This lack of influence was a 
function of resource scarcity relative to the European great powers.47 Moreover, America's 


45 During the War of 1812, US citizens who witnessed the burning of the Capitol by British troops would 
have been astonished to learn that 20th century scholars would one day categorize the early republic as a 
great power! 


46 Yet, even among diplomatic historians early American foreign policy has been neglected relative to 
studies of post-1900 US foreign policy, especially during the Cold War. On the need for additional studies 
of early American foreign policy see the historiographical review essays by Dull (1981); Brauer (1989); 
and Weeks (1993). 
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geographic location should not fool us into thinking that US survival was guaranteed. That the 
US was geographically distant form Europe did not mean that it was on the political periphery of 
the European state system. Even as late as the 1840's, half of the North American continent 
remained unsettled and without firm allegiance. The vast regions of Oregon, New Mexico, and 
California remained under foreign control and subject to the rival claims of the European powers. 


Stage One: 
International Effects on Domestic Institutional Change, 1781-1787 


American state building in the 1780's is one of the most controversial periods of US 
history. There are numerous conflicting interpretations concerning the demise of the Articles of 
Confederation and the subsequent adoption of a stronger central government. In the 20th century, 
some historians have viewed this period in terms of class conflict. According to this socio- 
economic interpretation, "the Constitution [is] a document of dissent that emerged from a clash of 
economic interests among various elements of American society" (Grob and Billias, 1992:168; 
Marks, 1986:xviii). Others have stressed the role of ideas, particularly the "elite conception of 
republicanism" fostered by the Federalists and the more egalitarian conception of politics 
advanced by the Anti-Federalists (on this view see Kramnick, 1988 and Storing, 1981). Such 
interpretations, however compelling, tend to downplay the exigencies of defense and international 
commerce and the problems of diplomacy (Onuf, 1989:358; Marks, 1987:3 16).48 While the 
characteristics of the social and political groups that struggled for and against institutional 
innovation is important, it is also necessary to focus on the context within which the delegates 
were acting and which crucially shaped the political process.49 


During the 1780's five issues threatened US national security. First, the new union faced 
hostile Indian tribes both to the North and South. Second, despite the recent peace treaty with 


47 In their coding of the great powers, Singer and Small include the US only after the Spanish-American 
War (1983:41-42). Similarly, Levy (1983) does not rank the US as a major power until after the late 
1800's. 


48 4 noteworthy exception is Marks (1986). For concise summarizes of his argument see Marks (1971) 
and Marks (1987). Marks argues that domestic institutional change in the 1780's was essentially shaped by 
a rapidly deteriorating diplomatic situation and America's poor foreign policy performance. The following 
discussion owes much to Marks' cogent analysis. 


49 It is often assumed that "the constitutional order bequeathed by the Framers of the American 
Constitution was not designed for efficient government. it was designed to counter ambition with ambition 
and to inhibit tyranny...effectiveness was not the exclusive or perhaps even the central objective" (Weaver 
and Rockman, 1993:2,7). Such an assumption is misleading. The following discussion suggests that while 
the preservation of democratic principles was of major importance to the Framers, they sought to achieve 
this collective good within an institutional framework which would also ensure effective foreign policy 
performance. In fact, it was the Anti-Federalists rather than the Framers who focused mainly on the 
implications of the new Constitution for democracy. By contrast, the primary goal of the Federalists was to 
modify the Articles of Confederation so that international threats could be mitigated and foreign policy 
could be conducted in a more efficient manner (see for example Farrand, 1913:52,210-212). 
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Britain, the latter retained its military garrisons along the Northern frontier. These posts not only 
jeopardized a lucrative fur trade but also facilitated British collusion with various Indian tribes. As 
Marks notes, "nearly every Indian raid in the Northwest was blamed on the British" (1986:19; see 
also Deconde, 1978:42). Third, Spain retained control of both banks of the lower Mississippi 
River and could therefore deny American settlers access to the key port of New Orleans.59 
Fourth, American shipping, no longer automatically protected by the British flag, was increasingly 
plagued with a series of raids by the North African Barbary pirates. Lastly, most American 
industries were seriously affected by heavy British trade restrictions imposed in the aftermath of 
American independence. By closing the British West Indies, Newfoundland, and Nova Scotia to 
American ships, Britain curtailed American trade substantially: 


the net impact of the various restrictions on [the American] economy was heavy and swift. © 
Atlantic trade and commerce was so vital that [the nation's] fate was inextricably tied up 
with the fate of nearly every branch of the American enterprise (Marks, 1986:59-65; 
1987:305). 


The Articles of Confederation, which delineated rules for the sharing of power between 
individual states and the federal government, undermined the ability of state actors to effectively 
diffuse these international crises. For example, with regard to Britain's discriminatory trade 
practices, the US was unable to retaliate. This largely stemmed from the fact that, under the given 
rules of the game, the power to regulate commerce remained in the hands of individual states 
which could not agree on a uniform policy. Since the Confederation sought to retain newly won 
state sovereignty from federal encroachment, Article IX stipulated that 


...no treaty of commerce shall be made whereby the legislative power of the respective 
states shall be restrained from imposing such imposts and duties on foreigners as their own 
people are subject to, or from prohibiting the exportation or importation of any species of 
goods or commodities...(excerpted from Anastaplo, 1989:249).5! 


Under such conditions the decisions of Congress were little more than recommendations 
(Farrand, 1913:4). With Congress stripped of its authority to regulate foreign commerce, 
successful retaliation required the adoption of identical restrictions by every state. However, the 


50 By granting or withholding settlers the right to transport their farm produce to vital markets, Spain 
hoped it could wrest Western loyalty away from Congress. 


51 That the Articles sought to limit federal powers is understandable given the "deep distrust of executive 
authority produced by the long colonial struggle with appointed English governors" (Polakoff, 1981:8; see 
also Anastaplo, 1989:165; McLaughlin, 1987:45; Hanson, 1988:165-166; Marks, 1971:445). Indeed, 
following the Revolutionary War, it is unlikely that elites would have opted for an institutional arrangement 
which centralized government power. After all, they had just rebelled violently in order to maximize the 
liberties of individual states. Circumscribing, rather than expanding, the powers of a central government 
was the primary objective. 


individual states were unable to adopt similar measures, thereby hindering US capacity to deal 
effectively with the commercial crisis.52 Gorlin describes this well: 


Connecticut refused to pass any legislation, and the port of New Haven received the 
British ships that could not land in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, or Rhode Island. 
Virginia refused to pass discriminatory legislation on the basis that such legislation would 
be self-defeating if the barred goods could reach Virginia via Maryland and North 
Carolina. The inconsistency in the application of laws led Massachusetts to suspend its 
navigation act in July 1786, and Pennsylvania repealed most of its high duties when its 
neighboring states refused to match the tariff rates (1990:57,56; see also Farrand, 1913:6- 
7; Rakove, 1990:2; McLaughlin, 1987:57; Marks, 1986:82-83). 


Just as Congress could not obligate individual states to comply with a common trade 
policy, so too was it unable to force state compliance to national treaty provisions. While the 
Articles gave Congress the power to negotiate with foreign nations, it failed to make treaties the 
supreme law of the land. Congress had no institutional mechanism for coercing states which 
abused their powers. Inevitably, this complicated negotiation with the British. The latter insisted 
that they would vacate Northern posts only if the US fully complied with the terms of the peace 
treaty, namely enforcing the collection of prewar debts owed to British creditors. When many of 
the individual states refused to comply, the British argued that retaining the Northern posts was 
justified (Graebner, 1985:14; Polakoff, 1981:14; Deconde, 1978:41; Lang, 1985:75; Marks, 
1971:462; Marks, 1987:308-309). 


Congress’ inability to enforce treaties also complicated relations with Spain. Despite 
Spanish attempts to negotiate an alliance and treaty of commerce with the US, these negotiations 
were hindered by Southern state intransigence (Lang, 1985:79). Five southern states refused to 
agree to the Spanish demand that the US relinquish its claim to sole navigation of the Mississippi. 
Since under Article IX of the Confederation, the concurrence of nine states was required to ratify 
any international treaty, negotiations with the Spanish amounted to little. This is largely because 
the executive knew that, even if a treaty with the Spanish could be negotiated, the five opposing 
states would deny the necessary majority needed for its final approval. Thus, since the decision 
making rules delineated by the Articles (i.e., the requirement for an extraordinary majority) 
diminished the likelihood that international agreements would be ratified, there was little incentive 
to negotiate with Spain. 


Also absent from the Articles were federal taxation powers. According to the given 
institutional rules, Congress "had to rely on the willingness of the individual states to pay 
assessments levied on them; it had no way to enforce payment" (Berns, 1988:128). Inevitably, this 


82 Equally troublesome was the fact that British statesmen refused to take Congressional attempts to 
negotiate seriously, noting that Congress would not have the authority to enforce any commercial treaty 
(Lang, 1985:83; Marks, 1971:462). Cooperation at the international level was therefore hindered because 
one contracting party, in this case the British, was aware of future domestic-level impediments. On how 
domestic institutional features can both decrease and increase an executive's international bargaining 
abilities see Putnam (1988, especially pp. 448-449). 
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meant that Congress had to borrow from foreign countries. By 1786 the US was unable to pay its 
interest on these foreign loans and credit was seriously endangered. While Congress attempted to 
avoid bankruptcy by levying a 5% customs duty, New York's rejection of the scheme guaranteed 
its failure. Since, under the Articles’ rule of unanimity, every state had to agree to the terms of an 
increase in congressional power, New York's rejection ensured stalemate despite the fact that 
most states agreed to the measure (Marks, 1987:310). This lack of an independent source of 
revenue also exacerbated problems with the British. Without the power to tax, Congress was 
unable to raise troops.>3 Thus, even if the US had been able to carry out its treaty obligations, it 
still would have had little military leverage with which to compel the British to relinquish their 
Northern garrisons. 


Lack of funds and military power also hindered negotiations with the Indians. As Marks 
explains, 


Warfare could never be conclusive unless crowned by a treaty. Yet treaties were 
enormously expensive; they required generous gifts for the Indians, strong military 
support, and highly paid agents steeped in native customs and language (1986:18; 
1987:310; see also Graebner, 1987:338). 


Without the ability to negotiate with the Indian tribes, a two-front war appeared inevitable. In 
fact, by 1786 there were large concentrations of Indians on both the southern and northern 
borders. Both groups could count on support from British and Spanish outposts. 


Finally, the inability to effectively raise taxes meant that the funds needed to build a naval 
squadron capable of patrolling the Mediterranean against the Barbary pirates were not 
forthcoming. Plans to form an alliance with the European powers to maintain a permanent naval 
force that would protect commercial shipping failed to materialize: 


The United States could not enter such an alliance because it could not support its quota 
of the money or ships. Such measures could only be undertaken if Congress could...draw 
forth the resources of the country. But Congress found it so difficult under the Articles of 
Confederation to raise money that it could no more embark on a naval construction 
program than it could protect its frontier or pay its debts (Marks, 1986:45; Marks, 
1987:306; Graebner, 1985:41). 


Due to these international threats and poor foreign policy performance, many 
Congressmen realized that increased centralization and a stronger national government were 
required.4 Indeed, according to one of the leading scholars of the period, the primary reason for 


53 Under the Articles, Congress had to requisition states for troops except in time of war. Many states 
refused to comply with the requested quotas. 


54 Alexander Hamilton and George Washington had long advocated a stronger central government. But in 
the initial years of the Confederation, most thought that a loose union of states under the Articles would 
suffice. As international threats became increasingly severe, however, more elites began to advocate 


inviting representatives to the Annapolis and Philadelphia conventions was to revise the Articles 
of Confederation. Elites hoped to modify the Articles in order to ensure more effective 
government policies, especially with regard to trade (Farrand, 1913:45,47,52). With the existing 
government unable to cope with the threat of war, bankruptcy, and commercial distress, "the least 
that could be done was to establish a strong central government which could have control over all 
foreign relations" (Farrand, 1913:45).>5 


During the constitutional convention and subsequent ratification debate, Federalists in 
support of a strong central authority had to contend with Anti-Federalists who feared that 
increased federal powers would override state autonomy and, by extension, individual liberties. 56 
The Federalists, however, had a bargaining advantage over their opponents. Most agreed that 
external forces threatened the new republic. Thus, the high stakes and shortness of time available 
increased the bargaining power of the Federalists. Moreover, "because nearly everyone wanted 
the government strengthened in the area of foreign affairs, the issue provided the Federalists with 
the basis for a national consensus and with the primary theme if their campaign" (Marks, 
1971:469). 


In particular, the Federalists were able to argue that strengthening the national government 
vis-s-vis the states would preserve democratic principles as well as state security (see for example 
Federalist #37 in Rossiter, 1961; Graebner, 1987:353). According to the Federalists, tyranny 
would be avoided due to the separation of powers between the branches of the new government 
and the increased number of interests that would necessarily have to compete against each other 
in an expanded polity (Federalist #9, #10, #48, #51 in Rossiter, 1961; Hanson, 1988:181; Ball and 


Pocock, 1988:7).57 Moreover, a larger republic would ensure the security of the states. By 


institutional reform. According to Marks, by 1786 "there was little question of the disadvantages of 
America's commercial position or the need to strengthen the diplomatic bargaining power of Congress" 
(1971:466). 


55 Anti-Federalists however argued that the Federalists exaggerated the nation's insecurity and that poor 
foreign policy performance stemmed from great power reluctance to treat the young American republic 
fairly rather than from any inherent defects of the Confederacy. Yet, as local politicians who were largely 
uninvolved in foreign policy decision making, they were mostly concerned with the consequences of the new 
constitution for domestic politics. In their view, the "cure was worse than the disease". The Anti-Federalist 
position with regard to security issues is summarized in Graebner (1987). 


56 According to the Anti-Federalists, democracy could only be achieved within small polities, such as the 
individual states. Such small republics would give greater opportunity for citizens to participate in decision 
making and would ensure that government leaders would be responsive to citizens’ interests. Small sized 
polities would thus give citizens an influence vis-a-vis government which would be denied in the larger 
republic advocated by the Federalists. Consequently, Anti-Federalists charged that the new constitution 
would intensify feelings of civic impotence, leading eventually to apathy, corruption, and a loss of "civic 
virtue". Thus, while the Anti-Federalists acknowledged the need to revitalize Congress, they tended to 
emphasize the dangers that consolidation posed for republican government rather than the dangers of 
disunion (Marks, 1987:307). On the Anti-Federalist viewpoint see Storing, (1981); Onuf, (1988:86-88). 
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authorizing the central government to pool their resources and limiting the independence and 
excessive power of the individual states, each state would have greater safety from the European 
powers than they would acting on their own. Thus, for instance, Roger Sherman insisted that the 
“great end" of the new regime was to "protect the several states " against "foreign invasion" 
(quoted in Onuf, 1988:80). Similarly, Oliver Ellsworth and Edmund Randolf argued that the 
independence of the separate states made them dependent on the foreign powers of Europe and 
that, under the Articles of Confederation, Congress was unable to "protect the states" (quoted in 
Onuf, 1988:83-84; see also Graebner, 1987:339). In sum, "the Federalists insisted that only a 
strong union could guarantee the surviva! of the states. Outside the union, the states would be 
vulnerable to internal and external assault" (Onuf, 1988:83-84). Thus, while the Anti-Federalists 
stressed the adequate provision of one collective good (i.e., democracy), the Federalists were able 
to show that their institutional alternative would provide for two collective goods (i.e., democracy ~ 
and security).58 


Although many of the delegates arriving at Philadelphia were ardent nationalists, the 
forging of a new institutional framework was not guaranteed. Indeed, the shift from the Articles 
of Confederation to the new presidential system was preceded by a series of bargains between 
government elites.5? Most of the delegates wanted to revise provisions in the Articles of 
Confederation in order to secure a stronger, more effective, national government. But each had 
different visions of what this new regime should look like. While the delegates realized that their 
respective states would be worse off without some agreement, they disagreed about what the 


57 The Federalists based this claim on a very different reading of the term democracy. According to Anti- 
Federalists, republican government was meant to maximize participation of the citizenry in government 
decision making. Naturally, the larger the polity the less viable such a participatory democracy would 
become. For the Federalists, however, democracy would be ensured insofar as elected representatives 
deliberated amongst themselves. Such a representative democracy could prosper in a larger republic. On 
the Federalist viewpoint see Pocock (1988:71). 


58 Although foreign policy issues were not discussed at length during the Convention, it would be 
erroneous to conclude that these issues did not matter. The delegates realized that provisions for more 
effective foreign policy performance had to be included in any new institutional arrangement. However, 
there were many ways to achieve both security and democracy. Since these different choices would 
privilege certain states and regions over others, delegates at the convention faced problems of distribution 
as well as coordination. It was these distributional conflicts which dominated debate at the convention. 
Once such issues had been resolved, the delegates quickly agreed on measures which would enhance the 
government's ability to deal with prevailing international threats. For example, it was quickly agreed to 
grant the executive branch the power of appointment and the right of veto in order to check state legislation 
in foreign affairs. The fact that little debate revolved around these issues only serves to emphasize their 
overriding importance. 


59 Using the terms in the democratization literature, we can categorize this regime transition as one of 
"transformation" (Huntington) or "reforma" (Linz). In such cases, the elites in power take the lead in 
bringing about regime change. The final institutional outcome is a function of "multilateral compromise 
between elites themselves". 


terms of this agreement should be. Each representative sought to secure provisions which would 
benefit his own state and regional interests. 


For example, delegates from small states wanted equal representation in the Senate in 
order to ensure that their interests would not be overridden by the larger states of the Union. 
Conversely, representatives from larger states preferred the Virginia Plan which called for 
proportional voting representation in both legislative branches (Farrand, 1913). Such an 
institutional rule would maximize the bargaining position of the larger states within the new 
government. The solution to this distributional conflict, often termed the "great compromise", 
revolved around the relative intensity of preferences and aversion to the status quo. Small state 
delegates preferred to retain the Articles of Confederation rather than accept an institutional 
alternative which threatened their interests. Delegates from large states preferred to compromise 
on this issue rather than retain the status quo. Equal representation in the Senate was considered a 
small price to pay for a new, more effective national government. 


Distributional conflicts also arose between Southern and Northern states. For instance, the 
former insisted that the executive's authority to negotiate treaties be subject to approval by 2/3 of 
the Senate body. Via this institutional rule, Southern delegates hoped to avoid future foreign 
policy actions which worked to their disadvantage. In calling for this measure, Southern states 
relied on the precedent of previous executive negotiations with Spain. During these negotiations, 
the Secretary of Foreign Affairs had offered to relinquish US rights to the Mississippi in favor of 
commercial concessions which would primarily benefit Northern interests. In order to avoid such 
executive discretion in the future, Southern delegates insisted on a Senatorial check and balance. 


In the final account, sectional conflicts were mitigated largely because of international 
pressures. Significant in this regard is the compromise between Southern states, threatened by 
Spain's presence in Florida and Louisiana, and Northern states, threatened by British trade 
restrictions. These external economic and military threats became important stimulants to the 
political bargaining necessary for institutional reform. It was the Northern merchants, shippers, 
and manufacturers who were most hurt by British trade restrictions. Conversely, Southerners 
were less interested in commerce. Committed to an agricultural economy based on slavery, they 
were either opposed or indifferent to Northern demands for a national commercial system. 
Southern states however were dependent on the military and naval capacities of the Northern 
states. The Southern states felt a stronger sense of insecurity and realized that Northern assistance 
might be needed in the near future. Consequently, the Southern states acquiesced to granting 
Congress the power to regulate trade in return for Northern protection (on this issue see Krash, 
1984:961,969-970,974 and Marks, 1971:453-455; Marks, 1986:181-183,147-151; Marks, 
1987:311). 


60 By attaining an equal voting rule in the Senate, smail state delegates guaranteed that state sovereignty 
would be preserved in the new system. Thus, while distributional conflict lead to the convention's decision 
to qualify the commitment to centralization and concede a larger role to the states, equal representation in 
the Senate became a useful bargaining chip for the Federalists. Federalists claimed that they were just as 
concerned with states' rights as were the Anti-Federalists and that representation in the Senate was linked to 
preserving these rights. See Federalist #39,#62 in Rossiter (1961). 


There were important differences between the Articles of Confederation and the 
Constitution in the structure of collective leadership and in the extent to which the powers of 
leadership were dispersed or concentrated. Many of these new institutional features stemmed 
from the need to deal more effectively with European powers. Delegates realized that in order to 
ensure more efficient foreign policy performance, government leadership would need the authority 
to set priorities, innovate, and implement decisions. This in turn would require that the national 
government be empowered to impose losses on influential groups, namely the states. Thus for 
example, the new Constitution granted Congress the power to regulate trade; to draw revenue 
directly from individual citizens; and to raise troops directly. In providing for the "common 
defense, security of liberty and general welfare", Congress could override the laws of individual 
states and could sanction aberrant states with military force. Moreover, the Constitution 
established a new national executive which would command the armed forces and bring "speed, 
secrecy, and efficiency" into the foreign policy making process (Federalist #70 in Rossiter, 1961; 
Rakove, 1990:14-15).6! 


Significantly, the Framers rejected parliamentary features, such as the fusion of executive 
and legislative powers and the selection of the former by Congress, because of the perceived 
effects such measures would have for foreign policy. A parliamentary system would have 
produced outcomes similar to those under the Articles of Confederation. With parliamentary rules 
and structures, the legislature, with its local and insular interests, would have continued to 
dominate foreign policy. Yet, it was precisely this kind of parochialism that the Framers wanted to 
avoid (see Federalist #48,#71 in Rossiter, 1961). Thus, for example, delegates wanted to avoid 
the dependence of the executive on the legislature with considerable debate devoted to executive 
election (Farrand, 1913:78-79,115). Similarly, in attempting to minimize the influence of popular 
pressures from the legislature and avoid the anarchy which could result from mass politics, the 
Framers agreed upon a bicameral Congress. In creating the executive and Senate, the Framers 
sought to insulate foreign policy making from factional interests. Unlike the unicameral legislature 
under the Articles, it was assumed that the executive and Senate would be less subject to narrow 
self-interests and would be less likely to sacrifice the public good. Conducted by a relatively 
impartial executive and Senate, foreign policy would be more "rational" and would tend to reflect 
the general welfare rather than the interests of a few states or regions (see Federalist #10,#64 in 
Rossiter, 1961). 


61 Although the executive branch was created in order to ensure centralized authority in foreign affairs, the 
Framers were concerned that, unless properly checked, the presidency could deteriorate into a monarchy. 
Consequently, Congress, primarily the Senate, was expected to play the leading role in determining what 
foreign policies the President should pursue. For instance, while the Executive could negotiate foreign 
treaties, ratification was nevertheless subject to a two-thirds majority concurrence of the Senate. Moreover, 
while the President could appoint ambassadors and other agents in foreign affairs, consent of a majority in 
Congress was required. Finally, while the President was consider commander in chief of the armed forces 
and was authorized to repel sudden attacks, the Framers empowered Congress to deliberate upon and 
"commence" war. Military strategy was not considered to be an executive prerogative. As Rakove points 
out, "the framers...vest[ed] substantial authority over foreign relations in the legislature while providing the 
president with a degree of independence that might, over time, evolve into a capacity for the initiation and 
direction of foreign policy" (1990:17, 13-16). 


Due to these new institutional rules, the US was able to maintain an army and navy which 
would counteract Indian raids; drive the British out of the Northern frontier; force open the 
Mississippi; and subdue the Barbary pirates. Thus the new institutional framework empowered US 
statesmen by facilitating more efficient foreign policy responses to previously intractable 
international threats. The fact that the new presidential system enabled statesmen to minimize 
security threats facilitated its consolidation. Federalists could refer to the effective foreign policy 
under the new Constitution in securing legitimacy for the new regime. In the next section, I will 
discuss how these new features of the Constitution and the presidential system both empowered 
and constrained state and societal actors with regard to future foreign policy choices.©2 


Stage Two: 
Domestic Institutional Effects on Foreign Policy, 1787-1848 


The Ouasi War 


In 1793, the wars of the French Revolution broke out and continued for the rest of the 
decade. The principal antagonists were France and a coalition of nations supported by Britain. 
The latter instituted a naval blockade of France and seized neutral vessels suspected of carrying 
contraband goods. While the US merchant marine was seriously affected by these restrictions, a 
Crisis with Britain was averted by the negotiation of Jay's Treaty. France interpreted the treaty as 
an American move to support the British and retaliated by seizing US ships bound for English 
ports. These depredations continued, culminating in an undeclared naval war between the US and 
France. 


The Neorealist argument 


To what extent can a reliance on structural/systemic variables account for US foreign 
policy prior to the Quasi War? On the one hand, based on the distribution of capabilities, the US 
“had the strongest motives to avoid war. It had much to lose and little to gain" (Deconde, 
1966:22). In almost every category, US military defenses were "lamentably weak" (Deconde, 
1966:90). There was no navy; many coastal forts had been stripped of their armaments; there was 
a shortage of small arms and cannons; and the army numbered only 3,500. Given the balance of 
military forces between France and the fledgling American state, we would expect the US to take 
a defensive position against the French rather than pick a fight.3 Indeed, Neorealism would 


62 It makes sense to analyze the features common to presidentialism in general, as well as specific 
constitutional rules. This is because, while all presidential democracies share certain characteristics, 
particular constitutional rules may either increase of decrease the distribution of power between the 
executive and legislative branches. See on this point Mainwaring (1990:160); Linz (1992c:6). 


63 A frequent argument in the small state literature is that weak states will acquiesce to great power 
demands so as to minimize risks and reduce the consequences of policy failures (see, for example, Barston, 
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predict that the US should have avoided war: risking war with France would not have been a 
rational response to the objective constraints of the international system. 


On the other hand, based on the balance of threat, Neorealism would lead to contradictory 
predictions. First, due to French-Spanish affinity at the time, US statesmen feared Spain would 
cede Louisiana to France. It was perceived that such a security threat could only be mitigated 
through war (Lang, 1985:121-122). Secondly, there is some evidence to suggest that President 
Adams expected British support in the war. Such aid would significantly decrease the "dread of 
conflict" and might have enabled the US to acquire French holdings in the new world. Third, 
many Executive officials believed the status quo to be worse than war: US trade could suffer no 
greater loss once hostilities began. Consequently, war with France could be considered a sensible 
response to protect security interests. 


Thus, in this case, Neorealism appears indeterminate. Because structural/systemic analysis 
leads to contradictory predictions, it does not prove very helpful in accounting for the actual 
policies that the US did undertake. 


The Institutional Alternative 


The Quasi War case demonstrates how institutions can empower actors by offering policy 
options not previously available. Specifically, the Constitution altered the course of US foreign 
policy in large measure because it made possible actions and policies which otherwise would have 
been beyond reach. 


As noted in the previous section, the new Constitution enabled actors to forge 
international treaties that were binding on individual states as well as raise an effective armed 
force. The Federalists would have been unable to negotiate Jay's Treaty with the British had the 
Articles still been in effect.©4 Nor would the US have been able to organize a centrally controlled 
naval retaliation against the French had the Constitution not been ratified. Marks explains this 
well: 


[An] illustration of the potency of the federal government was its record during two years 
of undeclared war with France...when...the decision was made to challenge France to a 
contest on the high seas, the administration was able not only to add ten thousand troops 
to the regular army and establish a provisional army of fifteen thousand, but also to supply 
fourteen frigates to a navy which had consisted of only a few revenue cutters...None of 
this might ever have been possible without a revenue system capable of supporting a 
massive military buildup on short notice (1986:209-210; see also Williams, 1981:88-89). 


1973:19). At the very least, in order to ensure the continued viability of the nation, we would expect a small 
state to refrain from endangering the safety of a great power (Reczei, 1971:83; Elgstrom, 1983:278). 


64 Under the terms of the treaty, the US recognized the British position on neutral rights in return for the 
evacuation of Northern military posts still held by the British. See Deconde (1978:52-67). 
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US foreign policy prior to the Quasi War demonstrates that a rational choice approach to 
institutions can facilitate empirical inquiry. As noted previously, the "new institutionalists" claim 
that actors put institutional logics to strategic use. Institutions influence behavior by providing 
components which are subsequently used by self-interested agents in pursuit of their goals. In our 
case, Hamiltonians believed that US security could be enhanced only by close commercial ties 
with Britain (Deconde, 1978:50; Lang, 1985:95; Bowman, 1956:20-21)).65 Yet, it was only by 
relying on Constitutional features of treaty ratification that the Hamiltonians were able to realize 
their foreign policy objectives. Since the new Constitution required only Senate approval for 
treaty ratification, the Federalists found themselves with a unique opportunity. Having both 
control of the Executive and a majority in the Senate, the new institutional rules enabled 
Hamiltonian Federalists to negotiate and ratify a treaty with Britain (Graebner, 1985:92). 
President Washington takes much of the credit for using Constitutional features to Federalist 
advantage. Once the Jay Treaty was negotiated, Washington referred it to a special session of the 
Senate where Vice President Adams, as presiding officer, in effect ordered a gag rule. 
Republicans, a minority in the Senate, who would have been able to block ratification under the 
old rules of the Articles of Confederation, were now unable to do so (Polakoff, 1981:43-44; 
Graebner, 1985:94-95).6© Thus the new rules of treaty ratification delineated by the Constitution 
influenced foreign policy outcomes by providing greater bargaining power to the Federalists over 
the Republicans. These new rules, combined with the fact that the Executive and Senate were 
controlled by the same party, increased the Federalists autonomy to negotiate acceptable 
international agreements: negotiation with the British became possible where before it was not. 


US foreign policy prior to the Quasi War case also suggests the utility of a sociological 
approach to institutional analysis. From this approach, we would deduce that actors invoke rules 
and norms in order to justify their actions. In our case, after the disclosure of the Jay Treaty 
resulted in a Republican uproar, Washington thwarted opposition by invoking Constitutional 
features. Since the Constitution rendered foreign treaties as the supreme law of the land, President 
Washington argued that the Jay Treaty could therefore not be amended or revoked (Polakoff, 
1981:44). He thus de-legitimized the opposition's attempts to have the treaty reconsidered. 


Moreover, because war measures conflicted with the provisions of the US-French alliance 
of 1778 and the Constitution stipulated that treaties were the supreme law of the land, Federalists 
sought to reconcile their policies within Constitutional boundaries by voting a law that formally 


65 Important for this view was the ideological affinity that Hamilton and his followers had for the British 
governmental system. 


66 According to most historians, the Jay Treaty "amounted to a virtual alliance with England against 
France" and made war between the US and France "inevitable" (Lang, 1985:90,119,152; Bowman, 
1956:39; Deconde, 1966:9-10,57). By abandoning the interpretation of neutrality embodied in the US- 
French commercial agreement and alliance of 1778, the Jay Treaty was viewed by French officials as an 
act of war. French seizure of American shipping and the breaking off of normal diplomatic relations with 
the US immediately ensued. Thus we can argue that the Constitution lead the US down a particular foreign 
policy path--previous institutional choices influenced future historical trajectories. 


abrogated all treaties with France. This act was initiated on the premise that, without it, the 
Federalist program might appear unconstitutional (Deconde, 1966:102). Yet despite these 
domestic considerations behind US actions, the law had international repercussions: it effectively 
ended the hope of reconciliation with the French. 


For their part, Republicans also invoked the Constitution in attempting to stop approval of 
the Jay Treaty. Jeffersonians in the House, for instance, claimed that the concept of separation of 
powers gave them the right to judge the treaty. Republicans also argued that the Federalist 
program was unconstitutional by pointing out that only Congress had the right to declare war and 
it had never done so against France (Graebner, 1985:97; Lang, 1985:152)). 


These examples suggest that the Constitution was already becoming a part of social 
identity--both Federalists and Republicans tailored their foreign policy choices to pre-existing 
Constitutional features. Domestic actors worked within the limits of given domestic institutions. 
Policies were pursued only insofar as they conformed to Constitutional rules. 


The timing of the US retaliation against France (why 17987?) and its character (why 
quasi?) is also illuminated by a domestic political explanation. In order to understand US military 
strategy prior to the outbreak of hostilities with France, we must trace the power struggles 
between the Federalists and the Republicans and between the Federalists themselves. Such 
coalitional analysis, however, will only provide half of the story. The case shows that it is 
necessary to study coalition-making within the context of existing institutions. 


First, the initial foreign policy choice to diffuse the crisis by sending a peace mission to 
France was driven, not by external considerations, but by the Federalist-Republican rift. As 
Deconde argues, the Federalists had a motive in supporting the mission, namely to "silence 
Republican criticism of foreign policy and promote Federalist unity" (1966:23). Federalist support 
for the peace mission was crucial because, according to the Constitution, the Senate had to 
concur with Executive appointments abroad. Hence without Federalist oe he the Republican 
peace mission venture would not have been a viable foreign policy option.°7 


Second, foreign policy options were constrained by Constitutional features which required 
bicameral deliberation on matters of war. Prior to 1798, Federalists held a majority in the Senate 
but lacked such voting strength in the House. With such division along party lines, Congress was 
unable to enact even limited measures for defense. "The Republicans were strong enough in the 
House to delay action on almost any matter" (Deconde, 1966:62,68). Thus, due to the 
composition of the legislative body; Congressional "power of the purse"; and the Constitutional 
requirement that both Houses vote on matters pertaining to war, "the nation would have to wait 
in a state of undeclared, or unofficial, war" (Deconde, 1966:69). It was not until after the 
disclosure of the US peace commissioners’ dispatches (i.e., the XYZ affair) that decisive war 


67 That US foreign policy was driven by domestic politics was not lost on Talleyrand. Indeed, the French 
Minister attempted to gain concessions from the US negotiators by warning that the Republicans (or the 
"French party in America") would throw the blame for the failure of the mission on the Federalists (or the 
"British party") thereby causing a realignment in Congress (Deconde, 1966:51). 


measures would pass through Congress.©8 Indeed, once the Federalists gained majorities in both 
houses, they succeeded in voting bill after bill that put the US on a war footing. In the course of 
three months, twenty laws for waging the Quasi War were passed (Deconde, 1966:90,101). 
Therefore, the timing of the war appears to have been contingent on Constitutional features and 
party politics.©9 


Third, foreign policy options following the publication of the failed peace mission were 
largely a function of the Federalist/Republican rift. Many Federalists who feared the rise of 
Republicanism welcomed the crisis: 


They saw in these [foreign affairs] developments the means by which their party could 
retain power. Foreign policy, they believed, could be used as a weapon against domestic 
adversaries (Deconde, 1966:77). 


The foreign policy option of war with France could be used as a means for destroying the 
Republican cause. War had a particular appeal to High Federalists (i.e., Hamiltonian followers) 
because it would purge tl.2 government of domestic opposition. War would "expose the disloyalty 
of the opposition party and allow Federalists, as patriots, the chance to crush internal opposition 
in the name of national security" (Deconde, 1966:85,328-329).79 US foreign policy options with 
regard to French overtures for negotiation were also colored by the Federalist/Republican conflict 
and Federalist attempts to manipulate Constitutional features. High Federalists believed that the 
possibility of peace with France would freeze popular support for the Federalist party. “The 
growth, even the support, of the party had come to depend on a continuation of the Quasi War" 
(Deconde, 1966:182). Hamiltonian Federalists tried to delay the nomination of negotiators, 
appointments which, under the Constitution, required Senate confirmation. Eventually, Federalist 
Senators grudgingly approved the nomination fearing that rejection would cause an open break in 
the Federalist party in an election year. 


Finally, there is evidence to suggest that the conduct and direction of the war (why quasi 
and not total?) was a function of the slender majority that the Federalists maintained in Congress. 


68 The Americans were advised that Talleyrand would agree to meet the peace commissioners only if the 
latter promised a bribe and a loan to the French government, both standard French procedure at the time. 
President Adams considered this treatment of the American envoys as sufficient evidence of French 
unwillingness to negotiate. A copy of the commissioners’ instructions and reports was therefore turned over 
to Congress with Talleyrand's agents identified merely as X, Y, and Z (on the XYZ Affair see Graebner, 
1985:100-101 and Deconde, 1978:64-65). 


69 Senate approval of the peace treaty between the US and France was also dependent on party politics and 
Constitutional constraints. It was only after the election of 1800 brought in a Republican majority to the 
Senate that the convention was finally passed (Deconde, 1966:287,325). 


70 In fact, Federalist war plans included an attempt to attack Louisiana as a way of avoiding French 
dominance and hence Republican influence in the area (Lang, 1985:123-124). 


The policy of avoiding an open conflict with France and waiting for the French to enlarge the war 
had the "merit of maintaining Federalist unity" (Deconde, 1966:107). 7! 


The War of 1812 


When France and England resumed warfare in 1803, restrictions on American trade 
became a favored weapon. The American merchant marine, seeking to trade with both sides, was 
caught in the middle of the British-French war of attrition. Since Britain had a larger navy than 
France, it was able to enforce a blockade more tightly and seize more American ships. Moreover, 
added to these restrictions on commerce was the British practice of impressing American seamen 
for service in the British navy under the claim that these sailors were British citizens or deserters. 
Thus, although the US was against both French and British policies, American hostility was 
largely directed at the latter. The administration attempted to protect American trade and seamen 
by a series of economic sanctions which were either rejected by American merchants or had little 
effect on British and French policy makers.72 Finally, the US decided to resume trade with both 
Britain and France until one of these nations agreed to respect American neutral rights. In that 
event, the US would initiate an embargo of the other. When France agreed to the US offer, trade 
with Britain was placed under sharp restrictions. When the reduction in exports from the US 
began to have an effect on the British economy, the Orders in Council were repealed. Britain 
however had acted too late. On June 1, 1812, President Madison recommended war against 
Britain and a declaration of war was soon approved both by the House and Senate. 


The Neorealist argument 


To what extent can Neorealism account for the US decision to wage war against Britain in 
1812? A distribution of capabilities assessment between the US and Britain would lead us to 
expect that the US would not have favored an engagement in foreign conflict. Indeed, the reason 
behind Jefferson's economic embargo policy vis-a-vis Britain was the "utter impossibility of 
deciding to declare war against the foremost land and sea power in the world" (Horsman, 
1972:142; White, 1962:32). From a balance of military forces, the US decision to wage war 


71 Direction of the conflict can also be attributed to conflict between the two wings of the Federalist party, 
one dominated by Hamilton and the other by Adams. Fearing that Hamilton sought to diminish his 
influence in the Federalist party, President Adams tried to prevent Hamilton from becoming the ranking 
major general in the Provisional Army. However, Adams could not stand against Washington and cabinet 
members who insisted on Hamilton's appointment. Once Hamilton became senior major general, Adams 
lost much of his initial enthusiasm for a call to arms against France. "If Hamilton had no army to 
command, the President reasoned, his drive for power might be curbed...Adams, therefore, became 
reluctant to convert the paper army into a real one" (Deconde, 1966:111-112,121,334). 


72 In Britain, the main repercussions of the US embargo were felt by manufacturing groups supported in 
Parliament by the Whig opposition rather than the Tories who had gained control of the government in 
1807. 
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against Britain cannot be considered a rational response to externa! exigencies (Horsman, 
1972:179).73 In fact, the US suffered substantial losses in the war (Polakoff, 1981:88). The 
peace treaty which ended the conflict would have been harsher had Napoleon not forced British 
attention toward the European continent once again. 


Yet, as with the Quasi War, here too we might make the case that US behavior reflected 
the balance of threat and national security interests. According to this argument, a US declaration 
of war would have been rational considering the external threat which the US faced at the time. 
Employing such an argument, several diplomatic historians have claimed that the US was reacting 
to British economic pressures--the continuation of the status quo under such circumstances was 
considered to be worse than war. As Horsman notes, 


America's position was so hopeless in regard to the European belligerents that it seemed 
that no war could make it worse...the failure of economic coercion made war or absolute 
submission to England the only alternatives, and the latter presented more terrors to the 
recent colonists (1972:186,266). 


Other historians have argued that with the French threat to US security removed by the purchase 
of Louisiana, the external pressures which had forced the US into the hands of Britain were 
removed and war became a viable foreign policy option. 


However, there are several problems with the view that US behavior was essentially a 
reaction to external exigencies such as British maritime restrictions and a relaxation of the French 
threat. First, historians have pointed out that US policy makers disregarded the European balance 
of power. The US failed to acknowledge that Britain had no choice but to impose restrictions on 
neutral trade in order to counter Napoleon's hegemonic aspirations (Horsman, 
1972:24,80,112,120,136,264-265). Historians suggest that if US decision makers had been 
reacting to external exigencies they would have been less hostile to British policy (see, for 
example, Graebner, 1985: 121)./4 Second, it is not clear why the removal of the threat of war 
with France meant that the US would have to go to war with Britain. US-French reconciliation 
did not make war with any other foreign country inevitable. Lastly, the Neorealist argument that 


73 For example, the British army numbered approximately 300,000 in comparison to some 11,000 US 
troops hastily assembled in 1812. In naval strength, Britain had over 700 ships and approximately 150,000 
men; the American navy totaled between 16-20 ships and only 4,000 personnel. Moreover, the British, as 
the leading industrial nation of Europe, could easily produce enough goods to support a military 
engagement in North America. The US, however, was primarily an agricultural society and could not 
support such a wide scale military machine (Williams, 1981:97). Thus, even more so than in the case of the 
Quasi War, we would expect the US to assume a defensive position against Britain rather than pick a fight. 


74 It is usually assumed that small states will balance against external threats rather than bandwagon. 
Despite the short-term gains that may be attained via bandwagoning, balancing is more likely to preserve 
long-term security. Yet, in this case, the US in effect bandwagoned with France. This suggests that small 
state foreign policy cannot be derived from deductive logic. We cannot assume a-priori that a small state 
will be prone to bandwagoning or balancing. Rather, a small state's behavior will be a function of 
historically contingent factors, such as domestic political influences. 


US foreign policy was a rational reaction to external threat cannot account for why the US failed 
to go to war earlier. By 1812, British impressment and orders of council were “old grievances" 
and had been more burdensome in previous years (Perkins, 1962:3; Horsman, 1972:14). 
Moreover, it was not the New England maritime section, representing the interests directly 
affected by British naval infringements, which supported the decision to go to war. Rather, as the 
Congressional vote on the declaration of war demonstrates, it was the Southern and Western 
states which were its most vigorous champions (Deconde, 1978:97-98; Williams, 1981:94; 
Perkins, 1962:3-4). 


Thus, as with the Quasi war case, Neorealism leaves us with contradictory assumptions. A 
domestic politics explanation, focusing on domestic institutional constraints and the particularistic 


interests of domestic actors, provides a closer historical fit. 


The Institutional Alternative 


Historians continue to debate the relative importance of various explanations proposed to 
account for US foreign policy via-a-vis Britain. Although most view the conquest of British-heid 
Canada as a significant factor, diplomatic historians have presented varying motives for this 
Western expansion. The following explanations are suggested: [1] the Western states advocated 
war with Britain as a means of obtaining the fertile agricultural lands of Canada (Hacker, 1962); 
[2] the conquest of Canada was considered an effective method of prosecuting the war with 
Britain. Initiating a Canadian front would require the British to fight on land as well as on sea 
(Horsman, 1962; 1972:170-171,222,235); [3] the annexation of Canada would eliminate British 
aid to the Indians on the north-western frontier (Pratt, 1962:58-63); [4] the conquest of Canada 
would increase the sectional bargaining power of the Northern states in Congress (Pratt, 1962:64- 
70); and, [5] the retention of Canada would eliminate the general threat for American security 
which stemmed from the British presence along the northern borders (Horsman, 1991:118). The 
Congressional record and newspaper accounts provide some evidence for each of these 
explanations. 


An institutional argument unites these seemingly disparate interpretations. Expansion into 
Canada could only be contemplated in light of existing institutions. According to the Constitution, 
Congress was authorized to decide the admittance of new states into the Union. But the 
Constitution provided few rules for such Corgressional action. This lack of guidelines was bound 
to spark controversy since the conditions for admitting territories into states would critically 
influence the relative power and bargaining strength of the existing states. Ultimately, it was the 
Louisiana Purchase of 1803, concluded amidst sectional conflict, which set the rules for 
Congressional action.’5 As Deconde notes, the Louisiana Purchase "...set a precedent for 


75 The domestic political conflict surrounding the Louisiana Purchase is itself an example of how domestic 
actors invoke institutional features in order to justify their parochial interests. The incorporation of 
Louisiana into the Union would mean further erosion of the Federalist influence, based primarily in the 
commercial northeast, and a concomitant increase in power to Jeffersonian agrarian interests in the slave 
holding south. Consequently, Federalists invoked the Constitution so as to further their own goals. They 
argued that while the federal government had a right to acquire new territory by purchase or conquest, the 
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acquiring territory and people by threat and treaty" (1978:77). A decade later, these rules 
expanded the options of those groups favoring expansion into Canada. 76 Expansionist groups, 
regardless of their underlying motives, could rely on Constitutional authorization and the 
subsequent precedent of the Louisiana Purchase in order to justify their actions. Indeed, the case 
is an example of how pre-existing institutions set the "menu of available practices", thereby 
empowering certain groups over others.’ In this sense, the case appears to corroborate Snyder's 
(1991) claim that domestic politics matters in explaining instances of over expansion: pre-existing 
institutions can empower, and facilitate the options of, concentrated interests favoring 
expansion. 78 


An institutional perspective also unites the arguments of diplomatic historians in a different 
way. Historians claim that the South and West had a number of reasons to vote for war, including ~ 
a desire to preserve US honor and maritime rights in the face of British trade restrictions 
(Graebner, 1985:136-138; Risjord, 1962) and secure foreign markets for exports (Taylor, 1962). 
Historians would therefore have us explain the US military strategy by coalitional analysis. As in 
the Quasi War case, however, the study of coalition-making cannot be divorced from a study of 
the specific institutions within which these coalitions acted. Indeed, in the case of the War of 
1812, it is not Western and Southern interests per se that are the most interesting fact, but rather 
that the South and West exhibited a "remarkable unity". It was this united front that facilitated a 
pro-war majority in Congress. Since the Constitution authorized Congress to declare war, it was 
only when this pro-war majority was secured that war with Britain became a viable foreign policy 


incorporation of such territory into the Union was unconstitutional (Horsman, 1989:7-8). Since the 
Federalist party formerly advocated loose construction of the Constitution, we would not have expected 
them to argue against incorporation on the grounds that such a policy did not conform to the "letter" of the 
Constitution. Hence, their position constituted an attempt to invoke the Constitution in order to further self- 
serving sectional interests. Similarly, Jefferson, despite being a strict constructionist, insisted that the 
Purchase was consistent with the Constitution and "merely extended the principles of it over a larger 
territory". We would have expected Jefferson to have declared such a policy option unconstitutional 
(Polakoff, 1981:69; Deconde, 1978:75-76; Pratt, 1972:52-53). 


76 That these rules influenced policy options can be seen as early as 1807 when President Jefferson stated 
that "if the British do not give us the satisfaction we demand, we will take Canada, which wants to enter the 
Union" (quoted in Horsman, 1972:169). 


77 While rules consistent with the Constitution increased the feasible set of options for pro-expansionist 
groups, Constitutional features ironically foreclosed options with regard to waging the war itself. For 
instance, because the Constitution provided that regular troops could only be called out in war to repel 
invasion, citizen soldiers, aware of their rights, frequently refused to obey orders to cross into Canada. 
Similarly, New England governors invoked Constitutional provisions in order to justify their refusing to 
place their militias at the disposal of the national government (Williams, 1981:99,105). 


78 According to Snyder's (1991) criteria, the War of 1812 can be considered an instance of over expansion. 
The US was effectively "self encircled" by Britain and, given its military power relative to that of Britain, 
US expansion into Canada extended "beyond the point where material costs [equaled] material benefits". 
US foreign policy in this case corroborates Snyder's claim that, while democratic structures may predispose 
against over expansion, they by no means rule out such dysfunctional behavior. 


option. Thus, unlike Neorealism, a domestic politics perspective allows us to explain the specific 
timing of US foreign policy. 


An institutional perspective, which stresses the way in which societal actors compete for 
power within a given institutional framework, can also account for the political processes leading 
to the US decision to wage war against Britain. The US declaration of war can be considered the 
product of a sectional bargain between the West and the South, each attempting to strengthen 
their regional power in Congress by acquiring new territory (Pratt, 1962:66-67). However, this 
bargain was facilitated by institutional constraints. With only nine votes in the House of 
Representatives, the Western states could not get a vote of war without support of Southern 
congressmen. 79 As Horsman explains, 


it was a voting impossibility for the West to take America into war for grievances 
peculiarly its own. Clay had sounded the clarion call on behalf of the West, but for voting 
strength he was to depend on the intimate alliance and joint leadership of the South 
(1972:183). 


The annexation of Canadian territory would result in the addition of several Northern 
states into the Union, thereby increasing anti-slavery political power in Congress. Therefore, 
Southerners would only agree to such an expansionist policy if Florida, which would presumably 
enter the Union as a slave state, would be added to the national domain as well. Since Spain and 
Britain were allies at the time, war with Britain would facilitate both the conquest of Canada and 
Florida (Williams, 1981:94-96,107; Polakoff, 1981:84-85; Pratt, 1972:63-64; Deconde, 1978:94- 
95, 97-98). 


In sum, US foreign policy via-a-vis Britain can be considered a "triumph of Constitutional 
orthodoxy...it reveals the irreversibility of the American commitment to the form of government 
decided upon in 1787-1788" (Young, 1966:251). Prior to the war, control over national security 
could be seized by warring sectional factions in Congress precisely because the Constitution 
granted Congress a significant role in foreign policy making.89 With regard to military strategy, 
Presidents could lead Congress but only if they relied on extra-constitutional power resources®! : 


79 Of the seventy-nine votes for war in the House, only nine came from Kentucky, Tennessee, and Ohio 
while a total of thirty-seven came from the South Atlantic states. 


80 It is generally assumed that, unlike authoritarian regimes, democracies will be less likely to initiate 
costly wars. This is because the citizens of a democratic regime are likely to veto risky ventures by voting 
against incumbents. Leaders who want to stay in office will anticipate these reactions of the public. 
Consequently, due to indirect influence from the voting public, policy makers are likely to be more 
conservative than authoritarian leaders. The latter are more likely to initiate risky foreign policies because 
the public is not able to veto current policy options by voting against incumbents in future elections: 
“leadership of an authoritarian regime is not accountable to the public and thus is not as fearful of the 
ramifications of a failed policy" (Gottlieb, 1992:10). This argument is based on the assumption that the 
executive generally wants war but is hindered by a "peaceful" public which, at least in democracies, is 
indirectly allowed to influence the foreign policy making process. The case of the War of 1812, however, 
renders the argument suspect. The case suggests that while an executive may favor moderation, foreign 


The means and tools of leadership which the Constitution and the community culture all 
but denied to him the President had to improvise out of wit and ingenuity, as his political 
talents, circumstances, stature, and good fortune permitted (Young, 1966:159). 


Thus during the period of 1800 through 1812, instability within Congress, where factional 
tendencies were pronounced, was a function of Constitutionally sanctioned roles. Legislative and 
executive roles, delineated by the Constitution, influenced foreign policy by increasing the ability 
of societal groups within Congress to determine outcomes. 


The Mexican-American War 


In March 1845, when President Tyler signed a House annexation resolution admitting 
Texas into the Union, Mexico formally broke off all diplomatic relations with the US. Newly 
elected President Polk quickly ordered 1500 troops into the still disputed area between the Rio 
Grande and the Nueces Rivers. Mexico, indignant that annexation of Texas had occurred, 
demanded that these troops be withdrawn behind the Nueces. When US compliance was not 
forthcoming, Mexican cavalry and American troops soon clashed on what President Polk insisted 
was "American soil". Congress promptly declared a state of war with Mexico. 


The Neorealist argument 


At first glance it would appear that Neorealism can easily account for US foreign policy 
vis-a-vis Mexico. US military forces were far superior to those of Mexico (see Williams, 
1981:161). Given the balance of military forces, territorial expansion through war with Mexico 
would seem to have been a rational response to external exigencies. Such a view, however, 
overlooks US relations with the European powers during this period. Indeed, US foreign policy 
making ~ to the Mexican conflict was conducted in the shadow of a possible war with 


Britain.®3 In fact, Congressmen from both the Democratic party and the Whig opposition feared 


policies may nevertheless be risk-prone. Since in the US presidential system Congress plays an integral role 
in foreign policy making, belligerent foreign policies may result from the convergence of parochial societal 
interests. In such cases, it is the public, through the medium of the legislative body, that advocates 
belligerence even though the executive may be more conservative. While the executive may not favor 
aggression, the logrolling of powerful societal groups in Congress may nevertheless lead the state down that 
road. 


81 Modem presidents can avail themselves of a host of such extra-constitutional resources such as 
organizational resources and access to mass communications. 


82 In relying on Congress for a declaration of war, Madison was merely adhering to Constitutional 
provisions regarding executive-legislative powers of foreign policy. According to Smith, Madison was 
dedicated to the notion that military strategy should come from the legislature and be put into effect by the 
executive: "Madision attempt[ed] to conduct policy strictly according to the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution...what he actually did was to exhibit...an executive conduct which was almost precisely that 
which the Constitution contemplated" (1942:240-241). 
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that aggressive policies toward Mexico, such as the annexation of Texas, "promised war with 
England and Mexico and ultimate disaster for the nation" (Pratt, 1972:106; Schroeder, 
1973:5,7,23,160; Skowronek, 1990:135). The business community was especially worried. 
American merchants feared that the British would withhold credit or impose trade sanctions as a 
response to US hostilities with Mexico: "And if the British navy should blockade major American 
ports, what then but disaster?" (Connor and Faulk, 1971:155; Schroeder, 1973:35). Mexican 
officials also believed that US-British relations were so strained that Mexico would receive 
substantial aid from Britain once the fighting commenced (Connor and Faulk, 1971:28). Given the 
perceived likelihood of British intervention on behalf of Mexico, US belligerent policies toward 
the latter cannot be considered a rational response to external exigencies. 


Equally difficult for Neorealism to explain is US reluctance to conquer more Mexican 
territory once the possibility for doing so presented itself: As the war progressed and the threat of 
European intervention was removed by the Oregon settlement and renewed Franco/British rivalry, 
the assimilation of Mexico seemed both defensible and militarily possible. Given the lack of 
external constraints, it is odd that the US failed to act as a "taker". Historians have cited 
ideological factors motivating US actions. They refer to moral and racial reasons behind the 
rejection of the "all of Mexico" movement. Diplomatic historians point to Congressional records 
where legislators argued that "dismembering a weaker sister against its will" would be contrary to 
the US republican spirit or that the inclusion of "motley tribes" would augur poorly for the 
nation's future (Schroeder, 1973:75,149; Graebner, 1983:91). However, such interpretations have 
neglected another domestic level argument for US behavior, one that rests on domestic political 
struggles within institutional boundaries. It is possible to argue that it was partisan politics and 
institutional constraints which saved Mexico from losing a much larger portion of its territory. 


The Institutional Alternative 


US foreign policy vis-a-vis Mexico demonstrates how institutions empower domestic 
actors by expanding the available repertoire of policy options as well as how self-interested actors 
can manipulate institutional features in pursuit of their goals. While institutions constrain actors by 
obliging them to work within given boundaries, there are a number of rules from which actors 
may choose. This means that coalitional analysis is an integral part of any institutional argument. 


Following the War of 1812, slavery became the overriding political issue dividing parties 
and sectional interests. As long as the political balance within the Union remained intact, however, 
moderate leaders of both the Democratic and Whig parties could keep this recurrent source of 
sectional division outside of politics. Yet, when slave holding Texas declared independence from 
Mexico in March 1836 and the question of its annexation became the dominant political issue, this 
tenuous balance was jeopardized (Bauer, 1974:3). 


Foreign policy options regarding the question of Texas centered upon attempts by both 
pro and anti-annexation forces to invoke Constitutional features. After a treaty to annex Texas 
was defeated in the Senate in 1844, pro-annexation Democrats chose a new strategy: annexation 


83 The stabilization of relations with England and the diffusion of the dispute over Oregon occurred shortly 
after war with Mexico was underway. 
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via joint resolution (Bauer, 1974:7; Merk, 1978:288; Connor and Faulk, 1971:20). To be ratified, 
a joint resolution required only a simple majority in each house rather than the more stringent 2/3 
Senate approval necessary for treaty ratification. Annexationist forces argued that such a joint 
resolution was constitutional: Congress would simply be exercising its prerogative to decide upon 
the admittance of new states into the Union (Merk, 1978:297).84 Anti-annexationist Whigs 
feared that Texas would increase slave state territory, thereby increasing the voting power of the 
slave holding south. Thus they also invoked the Constitution in order to thwart ratification of the 
joint resolution. Whigs relied on the Louisiana and Oregon precedents for guidelines regarding 
state entry into the Union. They claimed that foreign territory could only be acquired by treaty. In 
effect, Whig opponents objected to annexation by joint resolution as a usurpation of the Senate's 
treaty making powers (Schroeder, 1973:7). 


The transfer of the annexation issue to Congress was a clever manipulation of institutional 
features--it brought the issue to a body where a mere majority would give victory to pro- 
expansionist interests. The joint resolution passed in the House despite repeated warnings from 
Mexico that annexation would be regarded as a declaration of war.85 As Connor and Faulk 
claim, "there can be no question but that the annexation of Texas precipitated a reaction among 
patriotic zealots in Mexico which produced war" (1971:27; see also Pratt, 1972:117-118; 
Deconde, 1978:170,179; Graebner, 1983:108). Hence, rules governing state entry into the Union 
and rules governing the ratification process facilitated the choices of various state and societal 
groups. Yet, in furthering their interests, these domestic actors chose options which lead them 
down a particular foreign policy path. Had domestic institutions been otherwise, it is likely that 
the unilateral annexation of Texas would have been precluded, thus forestalling war. 


Events prior to the outbreak of hostilities with Mexico support the "new institutionalist" 
claim that institutional rules of sequence in decision making will have important ramifications for 
policy outcomes. While the Constitution authorized Congress to declare war, it did not restrict the 
ability of the Executive to send US troops outside national borders. Indeed, there was nothing in 
the Constitution to prevent the president from deploying troops in the critical period between the 
outbreak of hostilities and a formal declaration of war.8© In effect, the Constitution allowed pro- 


84 That pro-annexationist forces were using the Constitution to justify parochial interests is clear from 
President Tyler's support of the joint resolution. Previously a strict constructionist of the Constitution in 
matters of domestic policy, we would have expected Tyler to oppose annexation by any means other than 
that expressly listed in the Constitution, namely treaty ratification. Yet, contrary to prior policy, Tyler 
declared that Congress as well as the Senate was authorized to annex territory: "the power of Congress is 
fully competent in some other form of proceeding to accomplish everything that a formal ratification of a 
treaty could accomplish" (Polakoff, 1981:153; Merk, 1978:288,293,297). Note that Tyler's position 
parallels that of Jefferson with regard to the Louisiana Purchase. See fn. 75 above. 


85 While the Senate approved by narrow margin an amended version of the House bill which would have 
allowed Texas' admission under terms to be agreed upon by negotiation rather than defined unilaterally by 
the US, President Tyler chose to invite Texas to enter the Union under the terms of the initial House 
resolution (see Pratt, 1972:114; Polakoff, 1981:153-154). 
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annexationist President Polk to move first (i.e. set the agenda). Even before annexation had been 
approved by the Texan Congress, Polk sent General Taylor and a small army of 1,500 men to the 
Rio Grande. When US and Mexican troops clashed, Congress was forced to move second. Its 
options were significantly reduced by the fact that the President had already sent troops to the 
disputed area. Anti-annexation forces in Congress did not have the option of voting against the 
war bill since this would deny support for the embattled American army in the field, thereby 
exposing them to the politically fatal charge of disloyalty (Schroeder, 1973:13-14; Bauer, 
1974:359; Merk, 1978:366; Graebner, 1978:328). As Schroeder notes, the Mexican-American 
War 


exposed a critical weakness in the system of checks and balances devised by the founding 
fathers...the President had dramatically demonstrated his almost unrestrained power, 
independent of Congress, to involve the nation in war. American troops had been 
maneuvered into a position along the Rio Grande which virtually guaranteed a Mexican 
reprisal; once the shots had been fired, Congress had no real choice but to follow the 
President into war (1973:24,xii-xiii).87 


Foreign policy options considered during the conflict with Mexico can also be considered 
a function of domestic politics rather than external exigencies. As in the cases of the Quasi War 
and the War of 1812, coalitional analysis is crucial to explaining these foreign policy outcomes. 
But such a "society-centered" approach must also take account of the constraints and resources 
provided by pre-existing institutions. 


Conservative Whigs (i.e., Cotton Whigs) sought to preserve party unity by proposing that 
no Mexican territory should be taken. This strategy was meant to stem the increasing division 
within the Whig party over the slavery issue. With pro and anti-slavery coalitions beginning to 
emerge within the party, the strategy presented an alternative upon which both Northern and 
Southern Whigs could safely unite. This "No Territory" policy was primarily a political strategy 
designed to protect the Whig party rather than a means of ending the war (Schroeder, 1973:87- 
88). Given their numerical disadvantage in Congress, however, this Whig strategy was bound to 
be defeated--the expansionist Democratic majority would not accept such a self-defeating 
restriction. Whig radicals (i.e., the Conscience Whigs) offered a competing foreign policy 
strategy, one which was also tied to domestic considerations. For these opposition Congressmen, 
the annexation of Texas along with the Mexican War represented a scheme of the slave states to 
extend their territory and hence increase their voting power in Congress. Consequently, 


86 Much attention has been devoted to whether Polk was drawn into war against his wishes due to Mexican 
belligerency or whether the President instigated the war in order to acquire territory from Mexico. It is clear 
the Polk did accept Texas annexation which commanded majority support of the Democratic party. On the 
other hand, Polk sought to end hostilities with Mexico and supported an expansion of the campaign only 
after Mexico proved unwilling to negotiate. My point here is that regardless of Polk's intentions, 
institutional factors crucially effected the executive's ability to realize its goals. 


87 Congressional "power of the purse" however did ensure some legislative leverage on the Executive. 
Anti-slavery factions in the Whig and Democratic parties prevented prompt passage of war measures by 
prolonging debates over loans and appropriations. 


Conscience Whigs argued that pro-annexation forces should be expressly prohibited from 
admitting the new territory gained from Mexico as slave states. Since Congressional passage of 
such an act would automatically ensure that any Mexican territory acquired in the war would be 
free territory, radical Whigs reasoned that Polk and his pro-slavery supporters would lose their 
incentive for fighting the Mexicans (Schroeder, 1973:124-126; Graebner, 1983:186-189). Thus 
radical Whigs were just as concerned about domestic political power as the conservative wing of 
the party. Both sought foreign policy strategies that would enhance the political power of the 
Whig party and the free states. 


Polk's policy toward Mexico also reflected increasing divisions in the Democratic party. 
Northern and Western Democrats, who had advocated forcing the British to relinquish "all of 
Oregon",88 viewed Polk's request for a declaration of war against Mexico as "selling out to the 
South and picking on defenseless Mexico instead of standing honorably against the British" 
(Skowronek, 1990:135). They demanded that the party not involve itself in a war of conquest in 
the southwest. Together with the Whigs, these Democrats voted against Polk's appropriations 
and appointments (Graebner, 1983:182-183). 


By December 1847, US forces had occupied Mexico City and were in control of Mexican 
seaports as well as all of her northern provinces. The prevention of what appeared to be the 
impending annexation of all of Mexico, a policy which would have been rational given external 
constraints, has its roots in domestic politics. In fact, the "all Mexico" coalition was blocked due 
to an unlikely coalition between anti-slavery Whigs and pro-slavery Democrats (Schroeder, 
1973:130,152,155). As previously mentioned, Northern Whigs feared that the whole of Mexico, if 
annexed, would become slave territory. But, by 1848, Southern Democrats were convinced that 
slavery could not be extended beyond Texas or below the Rio Grande. It was thought that slavery 
would not flourish in the vast portion of Mexican land due to the lack of cultivatable soil. Since 
Mexican territory would thus become free territory, its annexation would weaken Southern 
bargaining power. Thus anti and pro-slavery groups found themselves strange bedfellows with 
regard to foreign policy options--a continuation of the war to ey | subjugate all of Mexico 
would be politically devastating to their respective sectional interests.8 


88 In the sectional conflict over Oregon, statesmen from various regions invoked the Constitution in order 
to justify their positions and de-legitimize the policies of others. Western Democrats in the Senate sought to 
secure additional Oregon territory by arguing that the Senate, rather than the executive, should play the 
dominant role in negotiating a treaty with the British. They maintained that executive primacy was a 
“dangerous departure from the letter and spirit of the Constitution". Similarly, Whigs, who advocated 
compromise with the British, attacked Western Democrats on the grounds that their position was 
unconstitutional. Whigs, especially southerners who feared that additional territorial acquisitions in Oregon 
would decrease southern voting power, argued that Senate debate over Oregon jeopardized the 
constitutional treaty making powers of the executive (Graebner, 1983:18). 


89 Moreover, this fear in large part explains why both a majority of Whigs and Democrats supported the 
treaty which ended the war. If the treaty were rejected, they saw as probable the annexation of all of 
Mexico so as to force the capitulation of the Mexican resistance (Schroeder, 1973:158,161). 


SECTION FOUR 
Conclusion: Democracy and Foreign Policy in the New Europe 


That domestic politics and foreign policy are intimately linked is an important but not a 
novel idea. However, while we may understand much about the causal connection between 
internal and external politics, isolated strands of the relationship are recognized more easily than 
overall patterns (Nincic, 1992:2). Specifically, IR theorists have often ignored the effect of a 
country's political system, of its rules of the game and principles of power distribution, on the 
content of its foreign affairs. Consequently, this essay has focused on how institutional forms and 
arrangements influence domestic political conflicts and the foreign policies which result from 
these struggles. While institutions do not determine how elites will respond to political conflict, 
they do effect how elites will interact and the strategies which they are likely to adopt in pursuit of - 
their goals. The institutional argument presented here is based on the premise that state and 
societal preferences can only be understood in the context of institutionally created incentives and 
available options. Contrary to the received wisdom in IR theory, small state behavior is not 
immune to such domestic political influences. It may well be that small state behavior can be 
viewed as a state-centric phenomena in which foreign policy is a response to international 
pressures. But this is a proposition to be tested empirically rather than one that should be assumed 
a-priori. Contrary to the state-centric approach, the central theme of this paper is that domestic 
institutions carry causal weight in the making of small state as well as great power foreign policy. 
This is especially true for internationally weak states which are also domestically liberal. Various 
institutional designs for representative democracies condition foreign policy outcomes in all 
democratic states, great or small. 


If this argument is correct, then debates regarding the merits of democratic institutions will 
be just as relevant for studies of small state foreign policy as they are for foreign policy analyses 
centering on the great powers. One such debate concerns whether democracy decreases the 
likelihood of effective foreign policy action. It is frequently claimed that democratic institutions 
create problems for foreign policy making. The problems are said to originate in the structure of 
political authority and the manner in which foreign policy decision making is apportioned within 
liberal governments (see Goldmann, 1986:1-3). For example, in a recent study of the connection 
between US democracy and foreign policy in the post-1945 period, Nincic (1992) argues that the 
Constitution's joint allocation of foreign policy authority to the executive and legislative branches 
of government often contributes to "incoherent" foreign policy. Specifically, a democratic system 
based on the principle of electorally separated branches with shared powers hinders governmental 
consensus and therefore increases the likelihood that foreign policy behavior will be disconnected 
from international circumstances to which, in principle, it should be responsive: 


...external policy may suffer the consequences of the pattern of incentives associated with 
democratic competition...although democratic political competition promotes a relatively 
effective aggregation of disparate interests and beliefs, its demands sometimes collide with 
those of statesmanship and, when this happens, the needs of the nation may be sacrificed 
to partisan politics and short-term electoral advantage (Nincic, 1992:90). 


The review of pre-1900 US foreign policy presented in this paper lends support for this 
claim. US foreign policy throughout this period failed to correspond to international exigencies-- 
partisan politics and domestic institutional features decreased the likelihood of conducting 
effective national security policies.20 Inasmuch as the US often failed to respond rationally to 
international circumstances, this essay corroborates the classic notion that there is a trade-off 
between democratic institutions and the effectiveness of foreign policy. More research is required 
on the foreign policy decision making process within internationally weak, domestically liberal 
States in order to fully assess whether democratic ideals are compatible with the realities of 
international politics. 


A second debate focuses on the advantages and disadvantages of various types of 
democratic institutions, with the two principle alternative models being presidential versus 
parliamentary government (see Lijphart, 1984; Rose and Suleiman, 1981; Lijphart, 1992; Shugart 
and Carey, 1992; Linz, 1990; Linz 1992a; Linz 1992b; Linz 1992c).9! The central claim of this 
literature is that the balance of power between the executive and legislature in decision making 
varies greatly from one democratic country to the next and that these differences matter. For 
example, presidentialism is said to have the disadvantage of less democracy (i.e., representation) 
but the advantage of government stability, while parliamentarism is said to have the opposite 
consequences of greater democracy and instability. Yet, while these effects are important, they 
have little bearing on foreign policy action. In fact, the direct effects of presidential and 
parliamentary systems on foreign policy outcomes have been less studied by comparativists. 


In terms of presidential government, of which the US has served as the main model, two 
disadvantages are likely to have implications for foreign policy: [1] executive-legislative deadlock; 
and, [2] temporal rigidity.22 In presidential systems, conflict between the two branches of 
government tends to increase because each is an independently elected organ and lacks any 
institutional method for resolving disagreement: 


90 Nincic claims that this congressional-executive division of foreign policy failed to play a major role in 
early American foreign policy. He suggests that "before the twentieth century external affairs and domestic 
politics were but loosely and sporadically linked" and that "the first major intrusion of partisan politics into 
foreign policy concerned US adherence to the Treaty of Versailles". I disagree. This essay has sought to 
show that domestic political calculations influenced the course of US external relations well before World 
War I: "The diplomacy of 'young America’ was generated by internal factors deeply tied to the domestic 
concerns of the United States rather than by external pressures from the great powers of Europe” (Nelson, 
198 1:60) . 


91 Unlike comparativists, IR theorists rarely differentiate between the rules and structures found in various 
liberal institutions. Indeed, IR scholars tend to treat democratic states as a unified whole. While IR theorists 
view democracies as distinct from authoritarian and other non-democratic states, they often fail to 
distinguish democracies from each other. In particular, the different foreign policy consequences of 
parliamentary and presidential regimes has not attracted much attention. 


92 The likelihood of executive-presidential deadlock in presidential systems has received the greatest 
attention in the literature and has been the main reason for criticizing presidentialism (Lijphart, 1992:15; 
Shugart and Carey, 1992:22; Mainwaring, 1990:164-171). 
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The inability of the assembly to remove the executive and of the executive to remove the 
assembly prevents either branch from resolving political crises based on fundamental 
mutual opposition (Shugart and Carey, 1992:29; Mainwaring, 1990:165,168; Mainwaring, 
1992:114; Lijphart, 1984:76; Schick, 1993:189,228; Lijphart, Rogowski, and Weaver, 
1993:317; Linz, 1990:53,63; Linz, 1992c:9).93 


As this essay has demonstrated, the increased tendency for executive-legislative division in 
presidential regimes means that foreign policy will often fail to reflect national security interests 
and will rather be dominated by interbranch rivalries. For example, during the Mexican-American 
War, Polk's loss of ~ eel in Congress lengthened the duration of the war and hindered the US 
bargaining position.? 


Moreover, due to such tendencies toward executive-legislative deadlock and immobilism, 
executives in presidential systems are likely to manipulate constitutional and extra-constitutional 
features in order to bypass congressional intransigence (Linz, 1992b:214; Mainwaring, 1990:168; 
Gunther and Mughan, 1993:290). Such activism on the part of the executive is likely because 
presidents hold a popular mandate and are thus convinced that they possess independent 
authority. Opposition to his or her policies will therefore be more "irksome" to presidents than to 
prime ministers, who realize that his or her political power is part of a temporary coalition (Linz, 
1992a:123; Linz, 1990:56; Linz, 1992c:34-35). Such presidential activism is just as likely with 
regard to foreign policy as it is for domestic policy. For example, since World War Two, US 
presidents have sought to overstep hostile legislatures by forging executive agreements rather 
than formal treaties which would require a 2/3 consent of the Senate. Yet, as the case study 
presented here demonstrates, executive attempts to put institutional features of the Constitution 
to strategic use were just as common in the early period as they are today. For example, prior to 
the Mexican-American War, shifting the Texas annexation issue from the Senate to the House 
ensured that the executive's pro-expansionist interests would be realized. 


93 Furthermore, because both the legislature and executive are popularly elected and the tenure of each 
branch is unaffected by relations with the other, the need for cooperation between the president and 
congress is not urgent. Neither the president nor legislators have incentives to compromise with the other, 
thus increasing the chance for political deadlock (Shugart and Carey, 1992:32-35; Olson and Mezey, 
1991:8; Linz, 1992c:9). Such deadlock is less likely in parliamentary systems, particularly those 
conforming to the Westminster or majoritarian model (see Lijphart, 1984:4-20). In the latter, prime 
ministers and cabinets, because of their selection by parliament and their control of a partisan majority, are 
likely to see their policy initiatives passed by the legislature (Lijphart, 1984:7; Rose, 1981:293). 


94 While executive-legislative division can lead to inefficient foreign policy outcomes, unified government 
does not automatically ensure that foreign policies will be tailored to international exigencies. Moderate 
foreign policy may coincide with divided party control of the executive and legislative branches while 
unified government may not. For instance, prior to the Quasi War, the fact that the executive and Senate 
majority were of the same Federalist party increased the likelihood of a costly war with Britain. The fact 
that Republicans dominated the House ensured against the conflict's escalation. Because the House and the 
presidency were controlled by different parties, foreign policies were less aggressive than they might 
otherwise have been. 


In contrast to parliamentary government, where legislators can at any time between 
elections cause realignments and break governments, presidentialism lends a rigidity to the 
political process: Congress cannot dismiss the executive except in extraordinary circumstances: 


[presidentialism] involves a rigidity in the political process that makes adjustment to 
hanging situations extremely difficult [by] not allowing the replacement of a leader that 
has lost the confidence of his own party or the parties that acquiesced to his election. It 
does not allow his substitution by someone more able to make compromise with the 
opposition... (Linz, 1992c:15; see also Linz, 1992a:124; Shugart and Carey, 1992:29:; 
Linz, 1990:54,64-65; Mainwaring, 1990:165; Linz, 1992c:13,15). 


For example, despite the fact that President Polk had lost support from members of both parties in ~ 
Congress, legislators had no institutional mechanism for removing the president. In a 
parliamentary system, legislators would have been able to call for a vote of confidence.?> In such 
a circumstance, it is unlikely that Polk would have received the necessary majority in Congress to 
remain in office. Had Congress been able to secure a new executive more in tune with shifting 
congressional majorities, it is likely that the course of the war would have proceeded quite 
differently. Moreover, the fact that the executive and legislature have separate electoral origins 
means that the foreign policies of presidential democracies are likely to be inflexible (Gunther and 
Mughan, 1993:276). The case study of the early American period lends support to this hypothesis. 
New foreign policies tended to coincide with electoral turnovers which altered the distribution of 
power within Congress. For example, the timing and direction of the Quasi War was effected by 
“critical elections" which changed the voting power of the Federalists vis-a-vis the Republicans. 


Finally, because presidential systems separate the electoral origins of the executive and 
legislative branches, foreign policy is likely to reflect parochial and particularistic interests. Since 
congressmen need not tie their chances for reelection to a national policy position, they can spend 
a great deal of time "courting personal followings in their own district" (Shugart and Carey, 
1992:227, 170-173; Weaver and Rockman, 1993b:17,33; Milner, 1993:353; Linz, 1992c:83,130). 
Insofar as presidential systems encourage legislative participation in policymaking so as to 
effectively check and balance executive action, foreign policy is likely to reflect the partisan and 
local interests that dominate congressional attention. The case study presented here demonstrates 
that, due to congressional involvement in foreign policy making, narrow ideological and local 
interests often influenced foreign policy choices and outweighed the demands of national security. 
This was especially the case with regard to military strategy prior to the War of 1812. Despite the 
more moderate stance of the executive, a majority of Congress favored war with Britain in order 
to advance their particular sectional interests. In this case, logrolling in Congress determined the 
course of US security policy. 


95 In assessing the impact of presidential features on US foreign policy, it is useful to consider what 
foreign policies would have been implemented had the US had a different democratic institutional design, 
such as a parliamentary system. Such a counterfactual strategy can illuminate how specific institutions 
actually make a difference. On the utility of counterfactualizing for institutional analysis see Schick 
(1993:235-236). 


The preceding comments suggest that an extreme emphasis on the causal priority of the 
international structure in accounting for small state behavior is unwarranted. Indeed, the influence 
of particular domestic institutional constraints on the struggle for domestic political advantage 
deserves more attention that it currently receives from small state researchers. The recent 
revolutions in eastern Europe and the break up of the Soviet Union present a golden opportunity 
for studying such issues. These developments provide a large set of new empirical cases of 
internationally weak states which have also opted for democracy. 


With regard to the new Europe, my analysis suggests that current institutional choices are 
critically linked to the nature of the international environment. In the US case, it was severe 
military and economic threats which spurred domestic regime change and strengthened the 
bargaining position of regime reformers. Similarly, in the case of Eastern Europe, the external 
environment also compelled the revision of traditional institutions. However, in Eastern Europe, it 
was the sudden absence of such international threats which served to legitimize calls for regime 
reform. Prior to Gorbachev's rise to power, the threat of Soviet military intervention strengthened 
the bargaining position of status quo elites. But once Gorbachev made it clear that the Soviet 
Union would not intervene in the domestic politics of its East European satellites, this distribution 
of power between elites and reformers was radically altered. Elites could no longer justify the 
status quo option on the basis of an expected Soviet veto. Reformers could point to the fact that 
the unlikelihood of Soviet intervention rendered regime change far less risky than would 
otherwise have been the case. The sudden change of international preconditions played a crucial 
role in getting communist elites to abandon their monopoly of political power (see Berglund and 
Dellenbrant, 1991:5; Munck and Leff, 1993:20-21,39; Huntington, 1991:288-289; DePalma, 
1990:184,194; Karl and Schmitter, 1991:274). This suggests that the powerful presence or 
absence of international threats can have a similar affect on the prospects for institutional change. 
As with serious international pressures, the sudden absence of extreme military threat meant that 
traditional forms of rule became just as difficult to maintain. Similar to the US case, regime 
reformers in Eastern Europe could refer to the "mismatch" between domestic regimes and 
external reality. In both cases, existing institutions could be discredited by pointing to the gap 
between external exigencies and domestic structures. 


International factors also influenced the perceived merits of various types of democratic 
institutions. In the US case, international threats were coupled with poor foreign policy 
performance under a decentralized democratic system. Consequently, the Framers tried to create 
government branches which would be largely independent of local and particularistic interests. 
Due to international threats and foreign policy crises, the Framers were predisposed to a system 
which separated the electoral origins of the executive and legislature. By contrast, East European 
reformers have consistently opted for parliamentary institutional designs. To be sure, 
parliamentarism has been defended because of its perceived capacity for ensuring that the interests 
of both government and opposition are represented in the new system. Yet, had the international 
environment been more threatening, reformers would have had to weigh these advantages against 
the likely consequences of parliamentarism for foreign policy. In the absence of external threats, 
East European reformers have not had to worry about creating a strong executive capable of 
decisive and independent action in foreign affairs. They have needed to be less concerned about 
whether a powerful legislature will be likely to bloc foreign policy action for local and 


particularistic goals. Indeed, contrary to the experience of the Framers of the US Constitution, 
East European reformers have many more choices: adopting parliamentarism poses far less of a 
risk in Eastern Europe than it did for the early American republic. Increased centralization and a 
strengthening of the executive branch of the state vis-a-vis society is an option rather than an 
imperative. 


Now that Eastern Europe has opted for democracy, this institutional choice is likely to 
have important consequences for future foreign policy actions.2© As ethnic conflicts continue to 
dominate domestic affairs in the new East European polities, parliamentary features will provide 
the rules and resources for self-interested state and societal actors. Future actors will have to 
work within these inherited institutional contexts. 


Like presidential systems, parliamentarism will pose a specific set of pitfalls and 
drawbacks for foreign security policy. For example, while the executive's dominance of the 
legislature in the Westminster or majoritarian parliamentary system minimizes veto points and 
facilitates foreign policy innovation and implementation, such institutions pose the risk of sudden 
and radical shifts in foreign policy: "parliamentary systems' ability to change policy more rapidly is 
a mixed blessing, for it may lead to policy error" (Feigenbaum, Samuels, Weaver, 1993:46).97 In 
these parliamentary systems based on "first past the post" electoral rules, the executive tends to 
hold a majority of seats within parliament. In such single-party majority governments, despite the 
fact that the cabinet is chosen by the legislature and is dependent on its confidence, there are no 
institutional veto points to thwart the "will of a determined government backed by a majority in 
the commons" (Epstein, 1993:8). The executive can therefore count on an automatic approval for 
its foreign policy positions (Weaver and Rockman, 1993b:15,17; Pierson and Weaver, 1993:11; 
Feigenbaum, Samuels, and Weaver, 1993:44). While this increases the executive's capacity to 
forge new and coherent foreign polices it also increases the likelihood of extremism and risk- 
prone foreign policy behavior. 


On the other hand, coalitional or consensual parliamentary systems based on proportional 
representation are likely to increase the tendency that foreign policy will be "diluted" to the 
"lowest common denominator" (Weaver and Rockman, 1993b:15,27). In such multiparty 
coalitional governments, the need for interparty negotiation is maximized. Because the cabinet 
must please a number of parliamentary groups in order to retain legislative confidence, 
compromise is often necessary for securing legislative approval of government policy (Linz, 
1992c:34-35,131; Gunther and Mughan, 1993:277) . However, compromises may not be 


96 Speculations on how parliamentary features will influence future foreign policy trajectories in Eastern 
Europe can only be tentative since much depends on whether these regimes will be consolidated. This essay 
has suggested that consolidation will be influenced by whether policy makers are able to solve problems 
which had become intractable under the previous regime. For instance, insofar as adopting democratic 
principles enables East European governments to improve economic conditions, then we can expect that the 
new democracies will secure the legitimacy need for effective consolidation. 


97 The contributors to the Weaver and Rockman (1993) volume tend to concur on this point. See pp. 
100,102,111,136,153,267,276,348-349,458. 


achieved if coalitional partners differ over objectives. This means that such parliamentary systems 
run the risk of indecision and paralysis (see Kolodziej, 1993:406; Weaver and Rockman, 
1993¢:455). 


In sum, while no democratic institutional design is necessarily superior to another with 
regard to foreign policy, presidential and various parliamentary systems do pose different kinds of 
advantages and risks for foreign policy decision making.98 In future studies of small state foreign 
policy, more attention should be focused on the effects of different types of democratic 
alternatives on foreign policy outcomes: do presidential or parliamentary institutions make a 
difference? As more newly independent states turning toward democracy, the study of small state 
foreign policy should benefit from this kind of systematic consideration of domestic political 
factors in general, and alternative political systems in particular. 


98 Recent studies suggest that neither presidential nor parliamentary systems ensures more effective policy 
outcomes. Nevertheless, each institutional type constrains politics in different ways. As Weaver and 
Rockman note, "institutions do not provide panaceas but they do have predictable risks and 
opportunities...there...may be differences in decision making processes or outcomes[between 
presidentialism and parliamentarism] without one being clearly more capable than another" (1993b:37-40; 
1993c:451,461). See for example Risse-Kappen (1991) and the series of essays in Weaver and Rockman 
(1993). For an extended discussion see Elman (forthcoming). 
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Appendix 


Small state researchers have struggled at length with the problem of defining their unit of 
analysis. Most definitions can be distinguished from each other according to whether power is 
considered a relationship or a function of the quantity of resources a country possesses. ! 
Quantitative definitions stressing power as a resource differentiate small states from great powers 
by focusing on the size of population; territory; national income; available natural resources; and 
level of military capabilities. Such definitions introduce conceptual problems. As Tuchman notes, 


States lacking population or size may indeed influence on a global scale, such as Sweden 
or Cuba. States lacking such influence are often very large. Spatially, Sudan is Africa's 
largest state, but its lack of global (or even regional) influence makes "small state" an 
appropriate designation for that country (1992:19). 


These analytical problems are avoided by employing qualitative definitions which view 
power in terms of a relationship rather than merely a resource. Keohane, for example, defines 
smallness in terms of a state's scope of international influence: the weaker the state, the less 
impact it has on the international system and the greater the influence of other states’ behavior 
upon it (1969:295-296). Small states must constantly be attentive to great power reactions to 
their foreign policy strategies. Survival and the extent to which foreign policy choices are 
available will be dependent on "green lights" from the great powers. Great powers, because of 
their military and economic capabilities, are more likely to affect the security interests of others as 
well as transform and restructure the international system. As Levy points out, "a state that...lacks 
the capability to threaten others or influence security affairs in the system as a whole...would not 
normally be considered a great power" (1983:13, see also 9-10; Keohane, 1969:293). Similarly, 
Rothstein suggests that small states cannot ensure their security by virtue of their own capabilities 
and must rely on the aid of other states or institutions to do so (1968:29; see also Handel, 
1981:36,68-69,171).2 By contrast, great powers are more likely to be able to rely on their own 
capabilities. While great powers may prefer to provide for their security by allying with others, 
this strategy is usually chosen from among other viable options, such as internal balancing. Small 
states lack such choices; whereas for great powers security and independence can both be 
maintained, small states must often choose between the two (Levy, 1983:13; Barston, 
1973:14,19). As Lowenthal suggests: 


Processes comparable to those that today endanger new small states not infrequently bring 
about their demise as autonomous units. By contrast, most large states seldom hover 


1 On the distinction between the conceptions of power as a relationship and power as a resource, as well as 
the scholarly consensus among power analysts see Baldwin (1989:3,7-8, 102). 


2 Of course, the problem with Rothstein's definition is that most of the states which we consider to be great 
powers, such as France, Britain, and Japan, have all relied on the American nuclear umbrella for their 
security (Keohane, 1969:293). Rothstein's definition is based on the notion that smallness is a function of a 
state's capacity to defend itself. This begs the question of defense against whom? Since power is relative, 
and contingent on particular contexts, a state may be "small" with regard to one challenger and "great" with 
regard to another. 


between being and nothingness, whatever their problems, they have amazing staying 
powers...No such assurances augurs the persistence of smaller states (1987:30). 


The most convincing definitions are those which view political power in terms of 
capabilities as well as how those capabilities are applied against whom, when, and for what sets of 
goals. Resource capabilities constrain both the extent and the range of foreign policy. For 
example, small states will not have the capabilities to directly threaten a great power (Keohane, 
1969:293).3 Moreover, given equal motivation and interest, a small state will not be able to resist 
an attack by a great power: "In respect of direct territorial incursion from larger powers...there is 
again little that a small state by itself can do militarily to deter or repel aggression" (Fox, 
1969:752; Linton, 1987:21). Such definitions are analytically useful because they do not imply 
that small states are any less aggressive or expansionist than are the great powers, only that their 
capacity to implement such policies will be constrained by their lack of resources.4 Moreover, 
such qualitative definitions do not suggest that small states are helpless victims. On the contrary, 
weak states are often able to take advantage of the opportunities arising from great power 
conflicts (see Handel, 1981:37-39,45-46,257-258). 


While considerable effort has been devoted to defining the small state category, the lack of 
a precise definition should not invalidate further research. After all, studies of great powers 
proliferate despite "vague definitions[and] operational criteria" (Levy, 1983:10). For example, in 
his seminal analysis of great power interaction, Waltz devotes only a few pages to defining this 
unit of analysis (1979:129-131). In the final account, Waltz assumes we will recognize a great 
power when we see one: "Counting the great powers of an era is about as difficult, or as easy, as 
saying how many major firms populate an oligopolistic sector of an economy. The question is an 
empirical one, and common sense can answer it" (1979:131). Similarly, we are also likely to know 
a small state when we see one.> 


3 While internationally weak states are "small" vis-a-vis great powers, they may nevertheless be regional 
powers. 


4 It is often assumed that small states are more peaceful or conservative than great powers (see for 
example Lowenthal, 1987:37). Such arguments are misleading. While small states may indeed fail to 
project military power beyond their borders, this is due to a lack of resource capability rather than any 
inherent qualities. 


5 Such an intuitive and common-sense classification has a self-fulfilling ring to it. Indeed, "smallness" and 
"greatness" is in large part a function of states' perceptions of others as well a state's perceptions of itself 
(Levy, 1983:17; Waltz, 1979:130; Rothstein, 1968:7). 
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